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Thb  establishment  of  a  new  magazine  is  certainly,  at  the  p 
day,  an  enterprise  upon  which  a  publisher  most  be  very  sanguine  i 
to  enter  without  some  appreciation  of  its  difficulties.  Though  i 
and  similar  undertakings,  we  confess  to  an  admiration  of  that 
of  the  character  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  which  he  described  as  "  a 
at  hoping,"  without  which,  indeed,  we  believe  few  achievemei 
value  in  the  world  are  attainable,  yet  we  did  not  resume  the  c< 
of  Putnam's  Magazine,  without,  if  not  our  share  of  anxiety,  ai 
proper  consideration  and  forethought.  In  reviewing  the  situatioi 
ing  breath  as  it  were  at  the  landing-place  of  our  first  completed  v< 
we  have  little  to  set  down  on  the  score  of  disappointment,  but,  i 
other  hand,  much  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon.  Many  thingj 
concurred  to  favor  the  undertaking.  It  has  been  well  received  1 
old  friends  of  the  trade,  and  consequently,  both  in  the  way  of  cau 
effect  of  this,  by  the  great  reading  public ;  a  coi*ps  of  efficient,  \ 
many  instances,  distinguished  contributors  has  secured  it  prompt 
ing,  and  complimentary  attention  from  the  Press ;  the  success  wl 
has  achieved  has  been  gained  without  pretence  or  exaggeration,  anc 
has  pleased  us  most,  is  that  the  recollection  of  our  former  Magazin 
first  series  of  Putnam^a  Monthly — ^is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  ] 
and  that — as  we  learn  from  many  quarters — its  reputation  has  ser 
in  the  renewal  of  the  old  enterprise  in  the  present  work. 

What  we  have  accomplished  in  our  first  volume,  is  before  the  i 
For  this,  the  table  of  contents  is  a  sufficient  preface.  For  the  futu 
have,  in  our  well-stored  pigeon-holes  of  accepted  articles  from  a 
whom  America  has  ever  delighted  to  honor,  the  certainty  that  th< 
ent  standard  will  be  maintained ;  while,  without  over-coi^dence,  w 
promise  our  readers  something  from  the  experience  which  every 
brings  vrith  it,  and  the  inevitable  growth  and  progress  attendant 
our  appeal  to  the  whole  country.  A  glance  at  the  correspondei 
the  Magazine,  would  exhibit  the  interest  expressed  in  the  conduct 
work,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana;  from  New  York  to  San  Francisc 
thence  to  Japan.  It  was  our  promise  at  the  outset^  to  aim  at  a 
generous    nationality;    and  we  trust  our  pages  have  shown  th 
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have  not  lost  sight  of  this  result.  As  the  work  goes  on,  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  iiirther  opportunities  in  this  direction,  from  the 
opening  of  unexpected  sources  of  interest  in  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new,"  and  the  /ippearance  of  writers  who  will  give  expression  in  liter- 
ature to  these  novel  circumstances  of  development  and  progress,  and  the 
aspirations  which  they  awaken.  The  literature  of  America  has  a  rich 
promise  of  a  noble  and  abundant  harvest  in  the  future.  We  trust  it  may 
be  the  happy  privilege  of  this  Magazine  to  reflect  in  its  pages  something 
of  its  sure  and  honorable  progress. 

A  word  as  to  the  general  plan  of  our  work.  In  the  preliminary 
announcement,  its  leading  object  was  set  forth  to  be  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  Public  Policy,  Religion  and  Education,  Science  and  Art, 
Lidustrial  Pursuits,  Finance,  Political  Economy,  and  Social  Science; 
with  ample  provision  for  the  various  departments  of  general  Literature 
in  Fiction,  Poetry,  Essays,  and  other  forms.  Already,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  volume,  examples  of  all  of  these  have  been  given,  in 
numerous  instances,  from  the  pens  of  writers  of  well-proved  and  emi- 
nent ability.  These  subjects  will  be  pursued  hereafter  under  similar 
advantages,  with  a  freedom  and  breadth  of  treatment  commensurate  with 
the  enlightened  demands  of  the  day. 

Variety  is  the  life  of  a  popular  Magasdne — ^and  we  may  promise  our 
readers  that  it  will  always  be  found  in  our  pages.  Putnam^s  Magazdte, 
holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  daily  or  weekly  news- 
pq>erB,  and  the  quarterly  reviews,  vdll  endeavor  to  present  the  ease 
and  attractiveness,  the  interest  and  novelty  of  the  one,  with  something 
of  the  solidity  of  the  other,  that  it  may,  as  it  appears  month  after  month, 
be  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  be  found  worthy  of  preservation  as  an 
enduring  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 
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THE    OLD   AND    THE   NEW. 

A     B  E  T  R  O  8  P  E  0  T      AND      A     PB08PECT. 

In  Ills  notes  to  the  republication  of  that  tremendous  screed  which  Mr.  Carl^le 
calls  "Shooting  Niagara — and  After,"  the  troubled  author  declares  his  opiniiMi 
that,  "  in  fifty  years  hence,  all  serious  souls  will  have  quitted  literature,  and  that 
for  any  noble  man,  or  useful  person,  it  will  be  a  credit  rather  to  declare,  *  I  never 
tried  Uterature  ;  believe  me,  I  have  never  written  any  thing.' " 

Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but,  for  our  own 
part,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  fifty  years  hence  will  be  very  much  like  fifty 
years  since,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  and  that  serious  souls  and  noble 
men,  as  well  as  noble  women,  will  be  quite  as  ambitious  of  being  known  as 
the  authors  of  something  clever,  as  they  ever  were.  It  is  just  fourteen  years 
since  we  had  the  honor  to  assist  in  getting  out  the  first  number  of  Putnam's 
Monthly  ;  and,  so  far  from  feeling  at  all  ashamed  of  it,  we  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  pride,  rather,  in  the  part  we  took  in  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  derive 
considerable  satisfaction  in  remembering  the  cosy  little  dinner  in  a  certain 
cosy  house  in  Sixteenth-street^  at  which  the  plan  of  the  work  was  discussed  and 
the  adventure  determined  upon.  As  this  is  only  a  gossippy  little  prelude,  and  not 
a  grave  essay,  it  will  not  be  considered  improper,  we  trust,  if  we  mention,  con- 
fidentially to  the  reader,  that  the  little  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Eirkland,  Mr.  George  Sumner,  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  the  present  writer.  It  was  but  fifteen  years  ago;  and  of 
that  little  party  two  are  already  gone.  The  rest  remain  to  assist  in  the  revival 
of  the  work  which  was  then  so  pleasantly  and  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  first  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly  was  launched 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  this  wayward  world,  as  an  experiment  in  lite- 
rary navigation.  Many  predicted  that  it  could  not  keep  afloat,  who  yet  hoped 
that  it  might,  and  did  what  they  could  to  falsify  their  own  predictions.  But 
those  who  commenced  it,  and  were  responsible  for  its  success,  had  no  mis- 
givings; and  the  result  justified  their  faith  and  rewarded  their  efforts.  The 
Monthly  was  in  every  respect  not  only  a  success,  but  a  distinguished  success. 
It  earned  not  only  a  decided  rei)utation  for  itself,  but  for  many  youthful  adven- 
turers in  literature,  hitherto  unknown,  who  contributed  to  its  pages.  The  chief 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  was,  whether  the  country  could  fundui  the  requisite 
number  of  writers  to  sustain  an  original  magazine  of  the  better  class;  but  the 
exj>erimeut  proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  latent  talent  which  only  required  an 
opportunity  for  its  development.  The  second  question  was,  whether  a  public  ex- 
isted capable  of  appreciating  and  able  to  support  a  publication  such  as  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  projectors  to  furnish.    These  were  strange  doubts  in  a  country  that  had 
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produced  writers  like  Irving  and  Cooper,  and  where  every  laborer  was  a  reader. 
But  the  first  number  dispelled  all  doubts,  and  thenceforth  all  went  welL 

"  But  the  work  stopped,'*  remarks  some  sagacious  friend. 

True  enough.  It  did  stop,  but  it  did  not  die.  Ships  sometimes  drop  an^^or 
and  furl  their  sails,  and  then  spread  their  canvas  again  and  make  prosperous 
toyagcs,  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  while  other  ships  founder  at  sea  and 
pass  out  of  men's  memories.  But  the  Mokthly  was  so  strong  and  healthful 
in  its  constitution,  so  distinct  in  its  individuality,  and  so  much  a  necessity,  that 
it  could  not  well  come  to  grief.  Through  certain  misadventures,  which  need  not 
be  particularly  noted  here,  the  work  stopped  for  a  while,  but  anxious  inquiries 
have  constantly  been  heard  as  to  when  it  would  reappear ;  for  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  believe  that  it  had  stopped  for  good.  It  was  a  strange  thing,  that  the 
metropolis  of  the  continent,  the  centre  towards  which  the  wealth,  the  intellect,  the 
enterprise,  the  refinement,  and  the  adventures  of  the  New  World  all  tend,  should 
not  be  able  to  support  its  one  original,  first-class  magazine ;  and  many  have  been 
the  demands  why  this  should  be  so. 

When  the  old  "  Putnam  "  furled  its  sails  for  a  season,  the  Atlantic  Montldy  was 
launched,  and  "  took  the  fiood''  of  public  favor,  sailing  out  upon  the  broad  ocean,* 
where  it  still  fioats  prosperous.  We  have  always  and  naturally  been  proud  of 
that  fellow-voyager,  in  whose  build  and  trim  we  fondly  recognize  so  much  that  is 
most  familiar  to  us ;  and  as  "  Putkam  "  again  shakes  out  its  sails,  and  heads  for 
the  open  sea,  it  signals  its  consort  "  Good-morrow,"  and  runs  up  its  streamer  with 
its  old  motto,  "  Excelsior.** 

One  of  the  sincere  friends  and  counsellors  who  most  earnestly  hoped  for 
the  success  of  the  Honthly,  and  yet,  with  characteristic  frankness,  expressed 
his  fears   that  \t%  projectors   were   too   sanguine    in    their   expectations,    was 
Washington  Irving.     The  mention  of  this  honored  name  sadly  reminds  us  of 
other  fnends  who  were  eager  to  help,  by  their  counsel  or  contributions,  in 
giving  stability  to  the  work,  who  are  no  longer  here  to  aid  or  encourage  us. 
As  we  glance  over  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Monthly,  the  black  dashes  which  indicate  the  departures  of  those  who 
helped  us  once,  but  can  help  us  never  more,  are  startling  from  their  frequcn 
cy.     First  on  the  list  we  find  the  name  of  William  North,  who  wrote  "^Th' 
Living  Corpse,"  in  the  first  number.     He  was  a  young  Englishman  of  goo 
family,  who  had  then  but  recently  arrived  in  New  York ;   a  wild,  impulsi^ 
creature,  Arank,  generous,  impatient  of  restraint,  fVill  of  brilliant  projects,  hatir 
routine,  and  bent  on  reforming  mankind  on  the  instant.    He  had  pubUshed  a  pc 
odical  in  London  called  ^^  North's  Magazine,"  and  commenced  various  liten? 
enterprises  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.    But,  after  a  brief  career,  he  died 
his  own  hand,  and  now  lies  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.     Fitz-James  O'Brien  t 
tributed  "Our  Young  Authors"  to  the  first  number  of  the  Monthly,  and  r 
wards  became  better  known  by  many  brilliant  contributions  in  prose  and  vc 
various  periodicals.     He  was  a  young  Irishman,  who  landed  in  New  Yc 
the  same  week  with  William  North.     He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gift 
of  very  comely  presence,  brave,  generous,  and  impulsive.     At  the   out 
of  the  war  he  volunteered  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and,  while  serving  f 
staff"  of   General  Lander,  in  Western  Virginia,  was  mortally  wounded 
encounter  in  which  he  displayed  great  gallantry.     His  death,  which 
occur  until   after   he  had   undergone   the  amputation   of   his   right   f 
remarkable  for  the  heroic  cheerfulness  he  displayed  in  his  sufferings. 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  who  wrote  the  article  in  the  first  number  of  the 
on  "  The  Late  John  L.  Stephens,"  and  some  others,  died  in  the  Autum 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  better  known  now  than  then,  contributed  "An  Ex 
Canada,"  and  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in  subsequent  nun 
died  in  1862.     "Virginia  in  a  Novel  Form,"  a  serial  commenced 
number,  was  the  prcnduction  of   Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Richmond;    but 
be  living  or  dead,  is  more  than  we  know.     If  still  living,  as 
is,  the  very  novel  form  which  Virginia  has  since  assumed,  might 
theme  for  her  very  clever  pen.      The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  who 
ence,  April    27,  18*52,  contributed    the  charming   story  of   "  Ui 
which   appeared    in    the   sixth  number.      This    story  had    a    vc 
adventure.      It  was   appropriatcl    by  a   London    magazine,   wit 
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being  given  of  its  origin,  and  republished  here  as  original  by  one  of  our 
own  magazines,  withont  any  suspicion  of  its  American  authorship ;  thus  furnishing 
a  very  striking  instance  of  the  dangers  encountered  by  literary  pilferers  in  the 
absence  of  an  international  copyright-law.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  who  contributed 
an  article  on  **  Russia,"  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  early  numbers,  and  which 
attracted  great  attention  at  the  time  by  the  accuracy  with  which  the  events  of  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  were  predicted,  died  March  16,  1868.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson 
(author  of  the  article  in  the  second  number,  the  title  of  which,  "Have  we  a 
Bourbon  among  us  ? "  has  passed  into  a  proverb),  as  well  as  the  subject  of  his 
ingenious  essays,  the  supposed  Bourbon,  are  both  among  the  dead.  William  S. 
Thayer,  one  of  the  most  promising  and  versatile  of  our  younger  brood  of  jour- 
nalists, who  contributed  to  the  flrst  volume  a  review  of  "  Lowell's  Poems,"  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  and  classmate,  William  Howland,  died  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  where  he  was  United  States  Consul,  about  1864. 

Our  necrological  record  is  painfully  long.  It  shows  how  many  eminent 
names  were  on  the  list  of  our  contributors,  and  how  great  a  variety  of  talent 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  monthly  magazine.  In  addition  to 
those  we  have  named,  we  can  but  briefly  mention  the  names  of  others  who 
well  deserve  a  special  commemoration;  and  chief  among  them  is  Caroline  M. 
Kirkland,  the  vivacious,  vigorous,  genial,  sensible,  and  erudite  teacher  and 
writer,  who  died  as  truly  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  as  any  of  the  heroes  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  on  the  battle-field;  Richard  Hildrcth,  the 
historian,  who  died  a  year  ago  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  as  Consul  to  Trieste ; 
Henry  W.  Herbert,  better  known,  perhaps,  to  American  readers,  as  Frank  Forres- 
ter, grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  like  William  North,  died  by  his  own 
hand ;  Prof.  Charles  W.  Hackley,  of  Columbia  College ;  Maj.  E.  B.  Hunt,  of  the 
United  States  Army ;  Lieut.  Bleecker,  of  the  United  States  Navy ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Ortou, 
poet  and  novelist ;  Tliomas  Francis  Meagher,  who  died  Governor  of  Montana ; 
C.  M.  Webber;  Calvin  W.  Philleo,  author  of  "  Stage- Coach  Stories;"  and 
Maria  Lowell,  whose  death  was  so  tenderly  commemorated  by  Longfellow,  in  the 
exquisite  poem  entitled  "  The  Two  Angels." 

There  are  others,  who  have  strangely  disappeared  from  the  world  of  letters, 
after  letting  their  light  shine  for  a  brief  while  in  the  pages  of  the  Montiilt, 
who,  we  trust,  are  still  among  the  living.  What  has  b^ome  of  "Jack  Lan- 
tern "  and  his  "  railroad  speculations  ?  "  Has  he  abandoned  literature  altogether 
for  the  law?  The  author  of  that  sparkling  essay  on  the  "Pacific  Rail- 
road," which  appeared  in  the  ninth  and  elevenm  numbers,  has  no  right  to  wrap 
such  talents  as  he  possesses  in  a  legal  napkin.  And  what  has  become  of 
Dick  Tinto,  and  the  author  of  "  What  is  the  Use  ? "  Has  Jervis  McEntee, 
who  once  gave  us  such  beautiful  little  landscapes  in  verse,  entirely  abandoned 
the  pen  for  the  pencil  ?  And  where,  let  us  ask,  is  Herman  Melville  ?  Has  that 
copious  and  imaginative  author,  who  contributed  so  many  brilliant  articles  to  the 
Monthly,  let  fall  his  pen  just  where  its  use  might  have  been  so  remunerative  to 
himself,  and  so  satisfactory  to  the  public  ? 

It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  us  to  remember,  that  the  Monthly  first  tempted 
several  neophytes  in  literature  to  come  out  before  the  public,  who  have  reroamed 
out  to  their  own  credit  as  well  as  to  the  public's  satisfaction  and  profit.  Among 
them  were  William  Swinton,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, whose  "Rambles  among  Verbs  and  Adjectives,"  which  appeared  in  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  numbers,  were  written  while  he  was  a  teacher  m 
a  school  in  North  Carolina,  and  which  he  had  to  quit  between  two  days  to 
avoid  the  inevitable  consequences  of  being  suspected  of  abolitionism.  Then 
there  was  Fred.  B.  Perkins,  sufficiently  well  known  now  as  a  magazinist,  whose 
"Connecticut  Georgics"  appeared  in  the  sixteenth,  and  "Conversations  with 
Miss  Chester"  in  the  twenty-sixth  number.  And  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  the 
genial  author  of  the  "  Sparrowgrass  Papers,"  which  were  commenced  in  the 
twenty-fourth  number. 

Some  remarkable  volumes  have  been  made  up,  too,  from  the  early  numbers 
of  the  Monthly,  among  which  were  "  Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  by  Richard 
Qrant  White;  Calvert's  "Early  Years  in  Europe;"  Mackie's  "Cosas  de  Es- 
pagna  ; "  Mr.  Curtis'  "  Potiphar  Papers "  and  "  Prue  and  I ; "  "  Political 
Essays,"    by    Parke    Godwin;     "The    Sparrowgrass    Papers,"    by   F.    S.    Coz- 
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zens;  "Washington,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland;  "Fireside  Travels,"  bv 
R.  Lowell;  "Twice  Married,"  by  C.  W.  Philleo;  "Israel  Potter,"  by  H< 
man  Melville ;  "  The  Lost  Prince,"  by  Hanson ;  "  Cape  Cod,"  by  H.  D.  TL 
reau ;  "Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature,"  by  Professor  Scheie  ule  Ver 
*-The  Criterion,"  by  H.  T.  Tuckcrman,  and  "Wensley,"  by  that  accomplisht 
scholar  and  powerful  writer,  Edmund  Quincy;  besides  the  series  of  railroi 
volumes  known  as  "  Maga  Stories,"  "  Maga  Social  Papers,"  &c. 

Can  it  with  any  justice  be  said,  that  a  magazine  which  accomplished  th 
much  was  not  a  success  ?  And,  if  such  a  success  could  be  achieved  fourte 
years  ago,  is  it  at  all  unreasonable  to  anticipate  less  under  the  more  fav< 
able  conditions  which  invite  a  similar  enterprise  now  ?  Past  experience  h 
taught  us  many  useful  lessons,  which  we  hope  to  turn  to  our  advantage.  \ 
know  exactly  what  the  public  need  in  a  magazine,  and  we  hope  to  be  a))Ie 
furnish  it.  Popular  taste  has  not  much  changed.  Fourteen  years  ago  it  w 
considered  an  act  of  hari-kari  for  a  popular  periodical  to  express  a  politic 
opinion,  particularly  if  it  was  adverse  to  the  "  peculiar  institution "  of  t 
South.  But  we  ventured  upon  it  without  any  harm  coming  of  it,  and  ^ 
shall  probably  try  it  again.  Certainly,  we  have  no  desire  to  publish  a  ma^ 
ziue  for  readers  who  are  too  feeble  to  endure  a  candid  discussion,  now-ai 
then,  of  political  subjects.  Stories  are  the  life  of  a  magazine,  wc  are  awai 
One  serial  novel  used  to  be  considered  sufScient  for  an  English  magazine ;  b 
so  great  is  the  general  craving  for  stories,  that  no  magazine  ventures  now 
have  less  than  two.  Mrs.  Todgers  confessed,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
commercial  boarding-house,  was  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  gravy  for  her  gucs 
Stories  are  the  gravy  of  a  magazine,  and  this  essential  element  to  success  she 
not  be  wanting.  American  readers  are  accustomed  almost  entirely  to  forei| 
works  of  fiction ;  but  wo  shall  publish  none  but  stories  of  native  productic 
It  is  not  possible  that  such  devourers  of  stories  should  be  incapable  of  producii 
the  article  so  essential  t^)  their  happiness.  We  have  entice  faith  in  our  ability 
bring  out  the  required  supply  of  American  novels  and  romances.  Like  the  gold 
the  gulches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  are  only  waiting  for  a  little  adventure 
pn)specting  to  bring  them  to  light. 

Once  more,  then,  Putka>i*8  Magazine  takes  its  position  in  the  litera 
firmament,  with  more  "  star-dust "  in  the  atmosphere  than  there  was  at  i 
first  appearance,  and  with  more  luminaries  to  diminisli  its  light,  perhaps,  1 
their  superior  brilliance. 

Many  excellent  friends,  who  have  favored  us  by  their  sage  advice,  ha 
strangely  insisted  that  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  good  contributions  withn 
good  pay ;  as  though  a  publisher  or  an  editor  wen;  likely  to  have  misse*!  tl 
special  lesson  in  his  dealings  with  authors.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  tl 
interesting  question  of  pay.  In  onler  that  a  publisher  should  pay,  he  mi 
himself  l>e  paid.  One  veteran  author,  by  way  of  enforcing  his  views  (»n  tl 
subject,  demanded  a  retaining  fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  an  earnest  of  futi 
payments,  for  whatever  he  might  furnish.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that 
magazine- writing  the  best-paid  authors  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  be 
The  young,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  original  writers,  who  are  yet  unknown  to  far 
and  whose  names  have  no  commercial  value,  are  the  least  expensive  and  t 
most  beneficial  contributors  to  a  magazine.  We  do  not  intend  to  delude  t 
public  by  paying  for  the  use  of  a  name.  We  shall  publish  no  articles  except  i 
their  intrinsic  merit,  and  shall  always  prefer  a  new  writer  to  an  old  one. 

None  know  better  than  our  own  authors  what  discouraging  disadvantages  t 
publisher  of  an  original  American  magazine  must  contend  against,  in  bei 
oblige  I  to  compete  with  the  unpaid  British  productions  whicli  are  reproduc 
here  almost  sinuiltaneously  with  their  publication  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ath 
tic.  And  while  this  unequal  contest  between  the  publisher  who  filches  liis  matt 
and  the  one  who  pays  for  it,  almost  prohibits  the  possibility  of  jirofit  to  the  latt 
the  American  author  gaugw  his  demand  for  compensation  by  the  standard 
his  English  brother.  But  we  are  touching,  perhaps,  on  private  rights  by  tlv 
allusions.  The  commercial  value  of  any  article  depends  upon  what  it  v 
bring  in  the  open  market,  and  by  that  test  we  must  be  governed  in  the  qursti 
of  pay. 

Something  more  wc  might  add;   but  we  cheerfully  sul)side — to  the  reach 
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^ratification,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  our  own — ^to  give  place  to  the  following  note 
£com  our  former  coadjutor,  George  William  Cubtis. 

MB.  CUBTIS*  LETTEB. 

Mt  dear  Briogb  :— One  bright  day  long  and  long  ago, — it  seems  to  mc  now 
that  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  but,  upon  reflection,  I  discover 
that  it  was  in  1852 — ^I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Harry  Franco  at  Windust's,  in  Park 
Row.  As  we  ate  our  simple  repast  and  spoke  of  many  things,  Mr.  Franco  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  wholly  American  magazine ;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  set  forth  its  possible  character  and  brilliant  promise  so 
fully  and  conclusively,  that  I  knew  he  was  prophesying,  and  that,  before  many 
months,  a  phcenix  would  appear.  That  was  my  earUest  knowledge  of  Putnam's 
Monthly. 

In  the  following  Autumn,  there  was  a  little  dinner  at  Mr.  Publisher  Putnam's 
cosy  Sixteenth-street  house,  and  the  details  of  the  enterprise  were  discussed  at 
length.  Mrs.  Kirkland  was  there,  and  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
companions.  When  something  was  said  of  "  pure  literature  "  and  "  the  classics," 
her  genial  face  beamed  with  suppressed  fun,  as  she  said : 

"  Oh  I  the  classics  ?  They  are  in  great  repute  at  Washington.  When  I  was 
there,  last  winter,  a  member  of  Congress  sat  beside  me  at  dinner,  and  as  he  had 
been  told  that  I  was  a  littery  woman,  he  evidently  resolved  to  make'  the  most  of 
his  opportunities ;  so,  after  a  little  while,  he  said  to  me : 

"  *  There's  going  to  be  a  leeter  to-morrow  night.' " 

"'AhP  said  I,    '  Who  is  to  lecture  ?' " 

"  *  I  disremember  his  name,  but  his  subject,'  said  my  neighbor  slowly,  to  make 
sure,  *is  The  Age  of  Pericles' — ^pronouncing  the  last  syllable  as  in  the  word 
miracles. 

*'  My  neighbor  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  had  not  finished  his  remark,  and  repeated 
the  words  contemplatively,  *  The  Age  of  Pericles.'  Then,  with  a  kind  of  appealing 
expression,  he  suddenly  asked  me : 

"  *  What  are  Pericles  ? ' — as  if  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  kind  of  shell-fish." 

Of  course,  it  had  been  long  decided  that  the  experiment  of  the  magazine  should 
be  tried.  It  is  safe  to  suppose,  when  advice  is  asked,  that  a  resolution  has  been 
taken.  When  I  arose  from  table  at  Windust's,  on  that  long-vanished  June 
afternoon,  I  was  as  sure  that  there  would  be  a  magazine  as  if  Mr.  Franco  had  told 
me  that  it  was  all  in  type ;  and  now,  after  the  other  dinner  in  Sixteenth-street — for 
it  is  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  that  literary  enterprises  of  ^at  pith  and 
moment  should  be  matured  under  the  benign  infiuences  of  good  eatmg  and  drink- 
ing— I  found  myself  consulting,  in  a  bare  room  in  a  desert^  house  in  Park  Place, 
where  nobody  could  find  us  out,  with  Mr.  Publisher  Putnam,  Mr.  Harry  Fi-anco, 
editor-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  associate  editor,  upon  the  first  number  of 
Putnam's  Monthly. 

We  were  an  amiable  triumvirate ;  and,  although  I  say  it,  we  put  a  great  deal  of 
conscience  into  our  work.  Our  council-chamber  was  a  third-story  front  room  in 
a  doomed  house  near  to  Mr.  Putnam's  headquarters,  which  were  then  in  Park 
Place.  I  say  doomed  house ;  for,  although  a  comfortable  and  staunch  building,  it 
was  a  dwelling-house,  and  as  fashion  had  at  last  fiown  even  from  Park  Place — the 
spot  below  Bleecker-street  where  it  lingered  longest — the  house  was  patiently  wait- 
ing to  be  demolished,  and  make  way  for  a  "  store."  Every  day  we  met  and  looked 
over  manuscripts.  How  many  there  were  I  And  how  good  I  And  what  piles  of 
poetry !  The  country  seemed  to  be  an  enormous  nest  of  nightin^es ;  or,  perhaps, 
mocking-birds— certainly  cat-birds.  I  can  see  now  the  philosophic  Godwin  tenderly 
opening  a  tremblinp^  sheet,  traced  with  that  feminine  chirography  so  familiar  to  the 
editorial  eye,  and  m  a  hopeful  voice  beginning  to  read.  After  a  very  few  lines  a 
voice  is  heard — methinks  from  Franco's  chair :  ^^  Yes,  yes ;  guess  that's  enough ;  " 
— ^Walter  di  Montreal,  thy  hour  has  come,  and  the  ifamiliar  chirography  fiutters 
into  the  basket 

I  suppose,  my  dear  Briggs,  you  have  long  ago  forgotten  how  many  excellent 
suggestions  Mr.  Franco  made.  His  nimble  wit,  his  experience,  his  instinct  of  the 
popular  taste,  oiled  all  the  dry  and  doubtful  spots  upon  the  ways,  so  that,  when  the 
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stays  were  knocked  away,  the  good  ship  of  our  hopes  and  fears  slid  smoothly  ou 
au<l  was  at  once  launched  in  deep  water.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  brought  his  stor 
about  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  as  the  lost  Bourbon.  3Ir.  Franco  instantly  su^ 
jrostcd  the  proper  title,  which  has  passed  into  current  use,  **  Have  we  n  Bourbo 
among  us  ?  "  One  day,  after  the  first  number  was  made  up,  Mr.  Franco  said,  in  hi 
crisp  way,  "  There  must  be  an  article  upon  the  present  state  of  parties,  in  the  nes 
number."  Thereupon,  Godwin,  who  was  our  statesman  and  political  thinkci 
dropiHid  his  modest  eyes ;  but  Mr.  Franco  added,  **  I  don't  mean  political  parties 
I  mean  Brown's."  Alas  I  it  was  in  that  manner  that  *'  our  best  society "  wa 
descrilKid.  The  lovely  maidens,  whose  exquisite  draperies  floated  off  Lyons  looms 
the  polished  youth,  who  encircled  them  in  the  modest  waltz  of  the  German,  wha 
time  they  placed  bottles  of  champagne  upon  the  floor  beside  their  chairs  f(] 
refreshment — these  were  destTibed  as  "Brown's  society."  The  result  of  Mi 
Franco's  hint  was  Mrs.  Potiphar's  first  appearance.  Wlicn  she  came  out,  it  seem 
that  somol.>ody  spoke  of  her,  and  of  the  person  who  had  written  about  her,  to  Mi 
Brown.  "  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Mr.  Brown ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  that  fin 
fellow. 

The  paper  upon  the  Bourbon  excited  a  curious  interest.  The  subject  wa 
discussed  ever}'  where,  and,  in  very  many  minds,  the  question  soon  became,  "  Haven 
we  a  Bourbon  among  us  ? "  One  morning  a  message  was  sent  up  to  the  editoria 
rooms  from  headquarters,  that  the  Bourbon  was  then  and  there  visible  in  the  flesli 
Down  we  went,  and  found  a  tall,  large-framed  man,  erect  and  portly,  of  a  deej: 
))rouze  hue,  and  of  a  bland  expression.  His  hands  were  soft,  like  a  Prince's  or  a: 
Indian's.  The  head  was  round,  and  receded  from  the  forehead.  The  face  was  ver 
full,  and  was  certainly  very  like  the  face  of  the  Bourbon  kings  upon  the  Louis  (Tui 
of  France.  If  he  were  not  the  Seventeenth  Louis,  there  was  no  apparent  reasoi 
why  he  should  not  be.  He  was  quite  as  royal  a  looking  gentleman  as  any  king  o! 
his  time ;  as  mild  of  mien  as  his  reputed  father ;  and  he  undoubtedly  led  a  mud 
Ix'tter  life  at  Green  Bay  than  his  illustrious  x)redecessor,  the  grand  monarch,  or  hi 
kinsman  the  Regent  at  Versailles.  The  reverend  Prince  dietl  in  1858,  and  opinion 
still  difier  whether  he  were  a  full-blooded  Prince  royal  or  a  half-breed  Indian. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Putnam's  Monthly — that  for  July,  1853 — thcr 
is  a  letter  "  Number  One  "  of  Parepidemus.  It  is  very  short,  only  three  pages,  an< 
the  really  attentive  and  perceptive  reader  must  have  felt  that  it  was  by  none  of  thi 
familiar  writers  of  the  magazme,  and  was  both  in  a  different  vein  and  a  differcn 
spirit  firom  the  usual  magazine  literature.  The  last  sentence  was  suggestive  of  i 
foreign  authorship :  *'  Let  me  sign  myself,  my  dear  sir  (as  we  are  all  *  strangers  an< 
pilgrims,'  so  myself  in  an  especial  sense),  your  obliged  and  faithful  Parepidemus.' 
The  letter  is  a  mere  fragment,  a  brief  expression  of  a  divine  doubt,  a  simple  anc 
sincere  questioning  of  the  nature  and  result  of  intellectual  and  moral  cflbrt  am 
expression.  One  little  characteristic  sentence  will  reveal  the  writer  to  those  wh< 
know  him,  or  who  knew  his  works.  He  is  speaking  of  something  more  than  mer( 
self-relief  in  the  work  of  the  great  artist,  the  high,  inspired  purpose,  which  may  b( 
detected  in  St.  Peter's  or  in  the  Tempest,  and  then  adds :  **  Imperfect^  no  doubt 
both  this  and  that  is :  short  of  the  Ijetter  thing  to  come — the  thing  that  Ls.  Ye 
not  impotent,  not  wholly  unavailing." 

Parepidemus  was  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  the  young  English  scholar  and  poet 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  mourns  as  sincerely  as  Milton  mourned  Lycidas,  and  wbon 
the  whole  younger  generation  of  thoughtful,  cultivated  Englishmen  remember  will 
aflectionate  regret,  and  deplore  as  a  man  whose  remarkable  powers  should  hav< 
made  him  a  leatler  of  the  best.    He  was  born  in  England,  and  ^as  early  broughi 
to  this  country ;  then  returned,  and  was  one  of  the  beloved  scholars  of  Dr.  Amok 
at  Rugby,  with  Tom  Hughes,  Dean  Stanley,  Palgrave,  and  others ;  and  went  fron 
Rugby  up  to  Oxford,  and,  as  his  companions  all  fondly  believed,  to  still  higher  anc 
higher  influence  and  honors.  His  powers  were  indisputable,  his  attainments  remark 
able,  and  his  character  most  lovely.    But  a  conscience  subtly  sensitive,  a  min 
too  exquisitely  balanced,  held  liim  in  the  incessant  unrest  of  the  deepest  moral  ar 
intellectual  inquiry.    He  had  the  ambition  which  is  part  of  the  dowry  of  geniu 
He  knew,  and  valuetl,  and  desired  the  prizes  in  the  career  for  which  he  was  fitte- 
But  sometliing  restrained  his  hand  :  **  Ought  I  to  take  the  crown  ? "  he  asked, 
if  unworthy,  as  if  his  title  were  not  perfect,  as  if  the  very  desire  were  a  deceit ;  f 
while  he  asked,  the  crown  grew  shadowy  and  faded  away.    One  little  pc 
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printed  originally  in  the  very  thin 'volume  of  his  verses,  which  every  owner  dearij 
prizes,  I  will  transcribe  here,  as  singularly  expressive  of  him : 

**  I  have  soen  higher,  holier  things  than  these, 

And  therefore  muat  to  these  refuse  my  heart ;     * 
Yet  I  am  panting  for  a  little  case ; 
I'll  take,  and  so  deiwrt. 

Ah,  hold?    The  heart  is  prone  to  ikll  avay, 

Her  high  and  cherished  visions  to  forgot. 
And,  if  tnou  takest,  boir  wilt  thou  repay 

So  vast,  00  dread  a  debt ! 

Hoir  will  the  heart,  which  now  thou  tnutest,  then 

Corrupt,  yet  in  corruption  mindftil  yet. 
Turn  with  sharp  stings  upon  itself  I    Again 

Bethink  thee  of  the  debt  I 

~Hast  thou  seen  higher,  holier  things  than  those. 

And  therefore  must  to  theae  thy  heart  reftise  T 
With  tho  true  best,  alack  I  how  ul  aerees 

The  best  that  thou  wouldst  choose  i 

The  Sumroum  Fulchrum  rests  in  heaven  above ; 

Do  thou,  as  best  thou  may'st^  thy  duty  do ; 
Amid  the  things  allowed  thee,  bvo  and  love ; 

Some  day  thou  shalt  it  view." 

Clough  came  to  this  country  in  1852,  with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils  in  the 
higher  studies,  and  lived  at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  greatly  beloved  by  those  who 
knew  best  the  rare  qualities  of  his  genius,  and  his  friendships  were  with  the  best 
men  and  women.  There  was  an  attractive  blending  of  scholarly  shjrncss,  melan- 
choly, and  genMity  in  the  impression  he  made ;  and  he  had  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  tbe  freedom  and  the  promise  of  American  life.  But  his  sad  self  was  relentless. 
He  could  not  escape  the  old  wonder  and  questioning.  What  he  wrote  in  poetry 
and  prose  had  a  strain  of  sincere,  child-like  pathos,  wholly  unsurpassed  in  contem- 
porary literature.  And  it  characterizes  all  his  writings.  It  is  not  a  pathos  of  sighs 
and  sobs,  and  elegiac  weeping  and  wailing,  but  a  melancholy  like  that  of  the 
Autumn  in  Nature,  a  primeval  sadness.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Cambridge  that  he 
wrote  the  two  letters  of  Parepidemus,  the  second  of  which  appeared  in  the  August 
number  of  1853.  But  he  soon  went  back  to  England ;  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  education  department  of  the  Privy  Council ;  married ;  worked  hard,  and  in 
1859  finished  a  translation  of  Plutarch.  In  1861  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
work ;  went  to  Greece  and  Constantinople ;  returned,  and  wandered  about  Europe, 
reaching  Florence  in  the  Autumn.  There  he  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1861, 
and  there  he  lies  buried  under  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Protestant  cemetery. 

Since  his  death,  many  of  his  letters  and  his  manuscript  poems  have  been 
privately  printed  in  England,  and  an  edition  of  the  poems  that  he  had  already 
printed  was  published  soon  after  his  death.  Clough^s  particular  friend  in  this 
country  was  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  who  edited  a  beautiful  edition  of 
his  poems,  which  was  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  in  1862.  Mr.  Norton  pre- 
faced them  with  a  tender  and  modest  memoir,  and  from  that  and  an  article  by 
him  in  the  North  American  Betiew  for  October,  1867,  upon  the  privately  printed 
volume,  a  very  accurate  impression  of  the  rare  and  lovely  genius  of  Clough  may  be 
obtained.  His  name  is  not  yet  very  familiar  in  English  literature,  but  it  yearly 
becomes  more  so.  His  life  seemed,  of  course,  to  many,  a  failure ;  but  the  union  of 
real  sincerity  with  real  power  never  fails,  however  tardy  be  its  recognition.  It  is^ 
refreshing  to  thinkTof  the  antique  nobility  of  soul,  the  true  simplicity,  the  unshrink- 
ing devotion  to  the  most  celestial  ideal,  the  patience,  humility,  and  unselfishness 
of  this  thoroughly  trained  scholar  and  this  true  -poet.  A  photo^ph  of  Clough 
hangs  in  Norton's  study.  It  is  a  broad,  balanced,  serene,  massive  head,  full  of 
sweetness  and  wisdom,  and  of  the  child-like  simplicity  of  modest  ffenius.  If  I 
think  of  the  pleasant  and  various  society  of  our  contributors,  those  who  are  living 
still,  and  those  who  are  dead,  there  is  no  figure  more  significant  and  impressive^ 
however  modest  and  shadowy,  and  unknown  to  his  companions,  than  that  o£ 
Clough. 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Franco  and  Godwin,  and  the  poor  fellow  who  was  snuffldd 
out  by  Mr.  Brown's  brief  remark,  might  fill  many  pages  with  their  recollcctione 
of  the  pleasant  cradle-and-crib   days  of  the  young  "Putnam,"     Those  three- 
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were  the  Monthly  Durses.    They  saw  that  infimt  phenomenon  safely  through  hli 
prodigious  childhood,  and  how  rapidly  he  obtained  his  ffrowth  1 

There  are  books  in  good  standing,  every  where,  whi<£  I  can  never  see  but  with 
the  feeling  of  the  pedagogue  towards  his  pupils,  who  have  become  illustrious. 
^*  My  boys,  sir ;  m^  Doys  I ''  he  remarks  with  complacency,  as  the  famous  poets,  or 
travellers,  or  novelists  pass  by.  **  Our  books,  sir ;  our  bobks  I "  say  the  old  trium- 
virate of  **  Putnam,"  as  they  hear  the  praises  of  the  works,  the  manuscripts  of  which 
they  luckily  did  not  reject.  Reject  t  I  should  say  not.  '^  I  knew  ye,  Hal  I  "  Their 
shrewd  wits  detected  the  signs  at  once,  and  saluted  the  genius  unaided.  And 
what  editor  ever  does  "  reject "  a  manuscript  ?  "  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would 
wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to 
tremble,"  but  to  understand  that  when  your  manuscript  returns,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  judgment  upon  its  merits.  Heaven  forefend !  It  is  only  that,  although 
nothing  co^d  be  more,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  it  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  and  is,  therefore,  respectfully  returned,  or  declined,  with  thanks.  It  is 
merely  that  this  is  a  red  rose — and  very  beautifhl  it  is  1 — where  a  white  lily  was 
wanted.  The  enclosed  pearl  is  returned  with  the  most  sincere  thanks,  because  it 
was  an  opal  which  was  needed  to  complete  the  necklace. 

This,  as  we  know,  was  the  spirit  of  the  original  triumvirate  of  Putnah^s 
Monthly  ;  and  this,  we  are  very  sure  (are  we  not  ?),  will  be  the  spirit  of  its 
more  modem  management.  More  modem  ?  We,  then,  are  ancient  t  Among  the 
fresh  voices  which  now  swell  the  blithe  choir  of  our  literature,  we  are  as  those 
who  have  come  down  from  a  former  generation  I  How  this  latest-bora  into  the 
Monthly  world  springs  and  sparkles  1  Ah  1  Mr.  Franco,  if  it  is  not  our  child,  let 
us  submit,  and  believe  it  to  be  our  grandchild.  I  seem  to  recognize  our  family 
likeness.  Methinks  I  detect  the  air  of  the  "  Putnam  "  of  long  ago.  May  Heaven 
bless  you,  youn^  stranger  t  May  you  live  long  and  happily  I  Forg^ive  an  old- 
foshioned  benediction,  but  may  you  be  a  better  man  than  your  father ! 

So  prays,  dear  Briggs,  your  aiffectionate  grandf , 

I  mean,  faithfhl  friend, 

Geobob  William  Cubtib. 


THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  NATION.    1854-1867. 

In  one  of  the  latter  numbers  of  the  been  elected  by  majorities  which  swept 

first  series  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  we  all  but  three  of  the  States;  Jefferson 

published    an    article    entitled    "  Our  Davis,  his  bosom-friend  in  Mexico,  who 

Parties  and  Politics."    The  date,  Sep-  had  been  most  efficient  in  securing  his 

tember,  1854,  was  immediately  after  the  nomination,  was  his  Secretary  of  War ; 

passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bills,  the  ftigitive  slave-law  had  been  passed ; 

repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  revival  of  the  Afiican  slave-trade 

opening   our  National    Territories    to  was  broached ;  Mr.  Buchanan  was  Min- 

skivery.    On  that  hint  we  spoke.    We  ister  to  England,  and  was  plotting,  the 

now  resume  the  discussion,  after  an  in-  Ostend  Manifesto ;   Captain  George  B. 

terval  of  thirteen  years.     During  this  McClellan  was  detailed  on  secret  service 

period  events  have  occurred  more  im-  in  the  harbors  of  Cuba,  under  instruc- 

portant  in  our  history,  as  a  people,  than  tions  from  the  Secretary  of  War ;  Gen. 

even  those  of  our  war  for  Independence,  Quitman,  Lieut.  Beauregard,  and  others, 

because  involving  a  population  ten  times  were  plotting  fillibustering  raids  against 

larger  in  a  struggle  ten-fold  more  sub-  that  island  for  which  the  Government 

lime  and  terrible,  resulting  in  a  revolu-  soon  after  made  an  offer  of  one  himdred 

tion  not  merely  of  our  national  r6gime,  millions ;  the  Senate,  House,  and  nearly 

but  of  our  social  institutions  and  entire  all  the  State  governments,  our  foreign 

system  of  industry.  diplomacy,  our  army  and  navy,  our  civil 

Mr.  Pierce  had  but  two  years  before  service,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  all 
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preferment,  much  ef  our  busmess,  and 
even  our  society,  and  a  large  majority 
of  our  churches,  were  controlled  by  men 
who  either  were  pro-slavery,  or  preferred 
to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  in- 
stitution, rather  than  incur  the  dangers 
of  a  quarrel  with  it ;  Parson  Brownlow 
had  written  a  savage  work  in  its  de- 
fence, and  was  challenging  Northern 
clergymen  to  dispute  its  divine  author- 
ity ;  the  stand  made  under  Van  Buren, 
and  Adams,  and  the  Democratic  "  Free- 
Soilers  of  '48,"  had  apparently  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  its  leaders  in 
defeating  Cass  and  electing  Taylor ;  in- 
stead of  a  self-sacrificing  martyrdom  for 
principle,  it  proved  to  have  been 
prompted  only  by  personal  spite,  which, 
being  satisfied,  the  Van  Burens  and 
most  of  their  supporters,  except  a 
few  sincere  free-soilers,  were  humbly 
doing  penance  for  the  sin  of  pretended 
devotion  to  freedom,  by  dancing  attend- 
ance in  the  ante-chambers  of  democratic 
officials,  and  defending  their  fidelity  to 
the  party  before  the  dull,  unwilling  ean 
of  Tammany.  The  United  States  Mar- 
shals, appointed  solely  for  their  sub- 
serviency to  slavery,  gloried  in  assist- 
ing slave-traders  in  fitting  out  their 
vessels,  and  slave-holders  in  recovering 
their  negroes;  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
had  been  written,  and  its  leaven  was 
rapidly  spreading,  but  had  not  yet 
afl^ted  the  voting  masses;  Gerrit 
Smith,  Dr.  Howe,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  the  saints  at  Oberlin, 
and  a  few  hundred  others,  were  doing  a 
quiet  and  limited  business  over  the 
underground  railway ;  John  Brown  had 
not  yet  left  his  fiirm  in  the  Northern 
wilds;  the  Republican  party  was  not 
yet  formed.  In  a  word,  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  seemed  like  Christianity  at  the 
hour  of  the  crucifixion—aft  if  it  could 
never  be  a  party,  nor  even  a  sect,  but 
was  a  mere  fiicker,  for  which  the  world 
was  waiting  to  say, "  There  I  it  is  gone  1 " 
In  the  survey  of  "Our  Parties  and 
Politics,"  to  which  we  refer,  we  affirmed 
that  our  war  for  National  Independence 
grew  out  of  "  a  new  idea — ^the  American 
idea— the  conception  of  a  State  founded 
on  the  inherent  freedom  and  dignity  of 


the  individual  man;"  ...  "an  idea 
which,"  we  said,  "  still  transcends  the 
highest  practical  achievements  of  our 
race."  .  .  .  "But,  among  the  States 
which  form  the  elements  of  the  Con- 
federacy, there  are  some  not  strictly 
democratic,  and  scarcely  republican. 
They  are  aristocracies  or  oligarchies, 
built  upon  a  diversity  of  races.  Their 
political  and  social  privileges  are  con- 
fined to  a  class,  while  the  rest  of  their 
inhabitants  are  slaves.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  growing  divergency,  thoTigh 
it  was  not  always  apjparent  or  even  sus- 
pected, between  the  convictions,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  tendencies  of  one  half 
the  Union,  which  was  eminently  free  and 
democratic,  and  those  of  the  other  half^ 
which  was  slave-holding  and  aristo- 
cratic." "We  asserted  that  "  when,  in 
the  progress  of  empire,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  social  system  of  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  prevail,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, which  is  unavoidable,  of  its  op- 
ponent," "a  strenuous  grapple  and 
fight"  would  be  inmiinent.  And  we 
closed  by  demanding  "Thb  Repeal 
OF  THE  Pugitivb-Slavb  Law— Thb 
Rbstobation  of  the  Missoubi  Com- 
PBOMisE — ^No  More  Slave  States — 
No  MoBE  Slave  Territories — The 
Homestead  for  Free  Men  on  thb 
Public  Laitos." 

Two  years  after,  the  Republican  x>arty 
met  in  its  first  National  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  organized  on  this 
platform,  nominating  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency.  An  obscure  individual,  re- 
membered by  a  few  as  having  once  rep- 
resented Sangamon  District,  Dlinois,  in 
the  House,  and  opposed  the  Mexican 
War,  in  an  awkward,  ingenious,  and  ex- 
tremely unpopttlar  argument,  received  a 
few  complimentary  votes  for  Vice-Prea- 
ident,  in  competition  with  Mr.  Dayton, 
the  nominee.  Captain  U.  S.  Qrant, 
hardly  suspected  of  being  an  ex-army 
officer  by  those  who  bought  molasses 
or  cord-wood  of  him,  was  generally 
taken  for  a  steamboat  captain  tempo- 
rarily stranded  by  stress  of  ill-luck,  or 
who  had  hardly  the  requisite  energy 
and  pluck  to  succeed  in  a  business  call- 
ing for  so  much  of  those  qualities,  and 
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vrho  had  therefore  collapsed  into  a  spec- 
ulator in  sundries.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sherman 
was  teaching  school  in  Louisiana.  Gens. 
Sickles,  Butler,  and  Logan,  were  rough- 
and-tumble  Democratic  lawyers  of  some 
notoriety.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
and  promising  officers  of  our  little  army 
were  Col.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
Lieut.-Col.  R  E.  Lee.  Brief  as  is  the 
period  since  then,  we  have  but  two  men 
in  official  life,  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr. 
Chase,  whose  prominence  has  not  been 
either  created  or  overthrown  during  this 
eventful  epoch.  Even  these  two  repu- 
tations have  been  greatly  changed.  Mr. 
Seward,  then  the  Gibraltar  of  Radical- 
ism, has  become  a  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives. Mr.  Chase,  maintaining  with 
marvellous  unity  his  political  consist- 
ency, has  acquired  his  chief  fame  as  a 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  founder  of  the 
National  Banking  System.  Of  the  men 
in  power  at  that  time,  the  most  accom- 
plished representative  of  the  Aristo- 
Democratic  party,  Jefferson  Davis, 
emerges  from  confinement  as  an  arch- 
traitor  and  chief  rebel,  and  accepts  his 
liberty  upon  bail,  offered  by  the  two  Abo- 
litionists whom  he  then  chiefly  despised, 
Qerrit  Smith  and  Mr.  Greeley.  Yancey, 
the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the  South,  and 
Howell  Cobb,  Mason,  Toombs,  Slidell, 
Floyd,  Hunter,  Wigfall,  Foote,  and 
Rust,  whose  imperious  demands,  thun- 
dered forth  in  the  Senate,  were  obeyed 
in  every  department  of  the  Government, 
have  sought  refuge  from  the  utter  over- 
throw of  their  power,  in  exile,  or  in  the 
grave. 

Of  the  great  American  People,  who, 
it  was  then  thought,  could  not  bestirred 
to  action,  either  against  the  Union  or 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  half  mil- 
lion of  men  have  sprung  to  arms  in  the 
former  cause,  and  more  than  thrice  that 
number  in  the  latter.  The  four  millions 
of  slaves,  for  whom  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  hoped  to  see  emancipation 
during  this  century,  are  not  only  free, 
but  hold  in  their  hands,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  late  rebels  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  political 
power  of  the  South.  Virginia,  the  great 
mother  of  Presidents,  and  market  of 


slaves,  reoiganizes  her  State  Government 
on  the  basis  of  that  rightftil  political 
equality  between  slave  and  master, 
which  Jefferson,  her  most  distinguished 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most to  assert  A  political  party,  not 
then  in  existence,  has  prevailed  in  every 
Northern  State,  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  Union  for  six  years,  overthrown  op- 
posing institutions  by  decrees  as  revolu- 
tionary of  antecedent  conditions  as  were 
ever  issued  by  czar  or  emperor,  and  en- 
forced their  changes  by  armies  as  pow- 
erful as  were  swayed  by  an  Alexander, 
Caesar,  or  Napoleon,  and  is  now  recon- 
structing the  Union  on  a  basis  of  uni- 
versal suflfrage,  which  secures  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  same  party,  and  of  its 
ideas,  ultimately,  not  merely  in  the  tran- 
sient politics,  but  in  the  fundamental 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  lately  slave- 
holding  and  rebellious  States.  Never 
before  in  the  world^s  history  has  there 
been  so  sublime  a  vindication  of  the 
power  of  an  idea  to  mould  parties,  rev- 
olutionize governments,  raise  and  mass 
armies,  overthrow  institutions,  and 
change  the  social  destinies  of  races.  Li 
the  fullest  sense  our  great  struggle  was, 
on  both  sides,  a  war  of  ideas.  Though 
it  took  the  form,  at  least  in  our  minds, 
of  a  struggle  between  government  and 
rebellion,  yet  the  rebellion  was  itself  a 
government,  as  thoroughly  representa- 
tive, and  as  skilfully  organized,  as  the 
National  Government  It  represented 
the  powerful  ideas  of  the  superiority  of 
the  white  race  over  the  black ;  of  the 
greater  fitness  of  an  aristocratic  class 
than  a  working  class  to  govern ;  of  the 
material  aggrandizement  and  pecuniary 
profit  of  slavery ;  of  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State ;  of  the  dread  and  supposed 
danger  of  setting  free  four  millions  of 
untutored  slaves,  and  giving  them  rights 
approximating  those  of  their  late  mas- 
ters, if  not  fully  equal ;  and  of  a  Chris- 
tianity and  code  of  morals  and  ethics  in 
which  the  above  ideas  were  assumed  to 
be  sound,  and  in  the  light  of  which  the 
freeing  a  slave  was  on  a  par  with  steal- 
ing a  horse,  and  general  emancipation 
was  deemed  to  be  wholesale  massacre. 
These  ideas  inspired    the   pro-slavery 
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party,  prevailed  throughout  the  Democ- 
racy, were  endorsed  in  the  elections  of 
Pierce  and  Buchanan,  and  were  repre- 
sented in  various  degrees  in  1860,  in  the 
nominations  not  only  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  but  also  of  Douglas  and 
Johnson,  and  of  Bell  and  Everett.  In 
the  aggregate,  they  polled  a  larger  pop- 
ular vote  than  that  cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 
But  on  the  question,  how  these  ideas 
could  best  be  made  to  prevail,  their  up- 
holders were  divided.  The  Breckin- 
ridge-Lane wing  said,  *^Out  of  the 
Union  I"  The  other  two  factions  re- 
plied, "  No ;  in  the  Union  I "  But  other- 
wise the  ideas  that  underlay  the  three 
parties  were  the  same. 

The  measures  of  the  Republican  party 
were  confined  to  preventing  the  extension 
of  slavery,  by  annexation,  or  in  the  terri- 
tories. But  their  ideas  were  deeper,  viz. 
that  the  respects  in  which  men  are  un- 
equal, are  incidental  and  secondary, 
compared  with  the  great  and  important 
senses  in  which  they  are  equal;  that 
slavery  is  wrong,  unchristian,  unprofit- 
able, quarrelsome,  tyrannical,  anti-repub- 
lican, and  barbarous;  that  it  quenches 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  sup- 
presses education,  perpetuates  ignorance, 
and  promotes  brutality ;  that  it  wastes 
land,  oppresses  labor,  debauches  states- 
manship, and  undermines  republican 
government ;  that  it  is  insatiable  in  its 
requirements,  deceptive  in  its  supposed 
profits,  unprofitable,  and  inhuman. 
That  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
interests  involved  in  the  Union,  and 
peace,  it  might  be  tolerated,  it  was 
only  as  we  would  tolerate  the  serpent 
coiled  around  our  child,  fearing  to  strike 
it  dead,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  serpent, 
but  of  the  life  it  endangered.  Aboli- 
tionists and  Republicans  differed  only 
in  the  intensity  with  which  they  held 
these  ideas.  These  were  the  ideas  which 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  election 
of  Lincoln.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  Republicans  pointed  to  the  mode- 
ration of  their  platform.  The  South 
looked  behind  their  platform,  and 
grasped  correctly  their  ftmdamental 
idea,  that  slavery  was  wrong.  "  With 
this  idea  in  the  ascendancy,"  said  they, 


^'  platforms  will  advance  from  the  limita* 
tion  to  the  abolition  of  the  wrong.'' 
Doubtless  they  saw  truly.  Mr.  Seward 
had  said,  at  Cleveland,  many  years  before, 
*'  Slavery  must  be  abolished,  and  you 
and  I  must  do  it."  Mr.  Lincoln  en- 
dorsed the  doctrine  of  the  irrepressible 
conflict.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
anti-slavery  idea  barely  sufficed  to  elect 
Lincoln,  and  that  the  idea  which  mus- 
tered into  the  field  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  was  the  love  of  the  Union,  and 
not  hostility  to  slavery.  This  is  true. 
But  as  the  anti-slavery  idea  had  first  to 
obtain  ascendancy  in  the  Government 
before  slavery  would  seek  to  destroy  the 
Union,  it  was,  after  all,  the  prior  tri- 
umph of  the  anti-slavery  idea  that  ar- 
rayed the  Union  senAment  on  the  side 
of  freedom.  Until  this  triumph,  the 
whole  force  of  the  mere  Union  senti- 
ment, in  the  Northern  States,  had  been 
devoted  to  securing  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  slavery.  The  first  political 
crisis  of  the  North,  known  as  the  "  Great 
Northern  Uprising,"  consisted  in  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Union  sentiment  to  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  their  agree- 
ment to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder.  This 
was  characterized  by  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  Douglas,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Daniel  S.  Dickihson,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, John  A.  Logan,  Andrew  Johnson, 
John  A.  Dix,  (Jen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Daniel  E.  Sickles,  and  a  large  wing 
of  the  Democracy,  whose  unionism  had 
previously  led  them  into  conciliatory 
policies  towards  slavery. 

Upon  the  accession  of  what  were 
styled  the  "War-Democrats"  to  the 
Union  cause,  the  allied  Republican- 
Union  parties  carried  on  the  war  during 
the  first  two  years.  The  Secession  party 
of  the  Soutii  received  a  similar  accession 
fit>m  tiie  previously  Union  sentiment 
of  that  section,  includiDg  such  staunch, 
original  opponents  of  secession  as  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  Gilmer,  John  Bell, 
Foote,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  prom- 
inent Southern  Unionist  except  John 
M.  Botts.  In  botii  the  Union  and  the 
rebellion,  while  the  candidates  selected 
for  the  Presidency  represented  the  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  their  respective  sections, 
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Mr.  Lincoln  representing  fireedom,  and 
Dayia,  slavery,  the  candidates  for  Vice- 
President  on  both  sides  wexe  chosen  for 
their  Unionism,  or  as  representing  on 
behalf  of  each  side  the  reluctance,  rather 
than  the  energy,  with  which  it  entered 
into  the  contest  In  both  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy,  also,  the  party  oppoth 
ing  the  war  was  compelled,  by  over- 
whelming pressure  and  force,  to  doak 
its  real  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
war  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  Davis^s  op- 
position claimed  that  he  was  too  arbi- 
trary, and  listened  too  little  to  counsels 
of  others ;  Lincoln's,  that  he  was  too 
familiar,  and  yielded  to  pressure  too 
much.  Davis,  claiming  for  himself  not 
only  an  experieiAe  in  statesmanship 
equal  to  that  of  any  civilian  in  the 
country,  but  an  equally  large  familiarity 
in  military  affairs,  desired  to  surround 
himself  by  satellites,  and  exiled  his 
rivals  to  foreign  missions  or  to  private 
life.  He  called  no  prominent  Southern 
statesman  to  his  cabinet,  or  into  the  field. 
Generals  like  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  in  politics,  must  suc- 
ceed brilliantly  indeed  to  atone  for  the 
divergence.  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  up  his  cabinet  of  his  presi- 
dential rivals  and  no  others,  and  placed 
an  inmiense  majority  of  Democrats  in 
command  in  our  armies,  and  kept  them 
there  with  great  tenacity.  Even  when, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Buell,  Porter,  and 
McClellan,  the  Republican  party  was 
clamorous  for  their  removal,  he  waited 
patiently  until  a  Democratic  Gkneral-in- 
Chief,  on  his  own  motion,  chose  to 
relieve  them.  Having  made  up  his 
cabmet  originally  of  Republicans,  no 
sooner  was  he  reinforced,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Union  War-Democrats,  than  he 
selected  from  among  them  an  ex-mem- 
ber of  Buchanan's  cabinet  for  Secretary 
of  War— and  found  in  him  the  ablest 
war-secretary  of  the  century. 

Towards  the  rebel  army,  Davis  imper- 
sonated discipline,  severity,  and  bad 
fiiith,  for  he  turned  the  bayonets  of  his 
troops  against  each  other  after  their 
tenns  had  expired,  to  compel  them  to 
remain  in  the  service.    But  towards  the 


Union  army,  Lincoln  impersonated  pa]^ 
don,  never  allowing  a  soldier  to  die  if 
his  signature  would  save  him,  even 
though  at  the  alleged  sacrifice  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Davis,  entering  the  struggle  with  a 
brilliant  reputation,  waned  into  a  hated 
and  despised  leader  long  before  his  cause 
was  lost  Lincoln,  entering  upon  his 
office  almost  without  reputatioD,  grew 
into  a  mighty  ascendancy  over  those 
who,  at  first,  might  well  have  scorned 
to  be  his  rivals,  and,  long  before  his 
cause  was  won,  had  achieved  a  populaiv 
ity  that  was  politically  omnipotent 

The  burning  impetuosity  with  which 
the  South  plunged  into  the  war,  was 
less  remarkable  than  the  vast,  almost 
incomprehensible  moderation  of  the 
North.  "  If  I  were  to  choose,"  said 
Davis,  in  one  of  his  public  addresses, 
"  between  the  companionship  of  Yankees 
and  hyenas,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
the  hyenas." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all" — replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Congress  resolved  that  the  war  was  not 
waged  to  destroy  slavery  or  the  States, 
but  that,  as  soon  as  the  rebel  armies 
should  disperse  and  the  Union  be  sus- 
tained, the  war  would  cease.  Mr.  Davis 
replied, "  We  will  have  independence  or 
extermination."  Mr.  Seward  instructed 
our  diplomats  abroad  to  deny  that  the 
&te  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the  con- 
test European  liberals  replied  natural- 
ly, "  then  it  is  a  war  of  mere  dominion, 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy. 
Why  ask  us  to  sympathize  with  an 
effort  of  twenty-four  States  to  conquer 
twelve  ?  " 

But  the  ideas  that  underlay  the  strug- 
gle were  stronger  than  the  policies  of 
leaders.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Lincoln  conducted  it  on  the 
most  conservative  principles:  Demo- 
cratic generab  returned  ftigitive  slaves, 
and  were  sustained.  Republican  generals 
freed  them,  and  were  removed.  Demo- 
crats, who  opposed  the  war,  applauded 
the  administration ;  and  a  large  wing  of 
Republicans  were  disgusted  with  Mr 
Lincoln^s  conservatism. 

Suddenly,  like  a  dap  of  thunder  out 
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of  a  clear  sky,  came  the  promise,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  of  a  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  on  January  1st,  1868. 
But  one  or  two  obscure  Democratic 
officers  resigned.  A  few  Democratic 
votes  fell  oflf,  enough  to  elect  Seymour 
in  New  York,  and  to  shake  Republican 
majorities  in  other  States.  But  those 
who  remained  were  Republicans  thence- 
forth. The  Republican  vote  was  weeded 
out,  but  it  grew  more  rapidly  for  the 
upheaval  of  the  soil  and  uprooting  the 
tares. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  was  sloughing 
off  its  failures,  and  educating  its  gene- 
rals—Bumside,  Hooker,  Kearney,  Grant, 
Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Sheridan.  The 
opposition  at  tiie  North  attempted  but 
failed  to  oppose  the  draft.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  troops  around  New  York, 
and  an  equal  number  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, were  required  to  thwart  the  op- 
position, represented  by  Ben.  Wood  and 
Chauncey  Burr,  Vallandigham  and  Pen- 
dleton. Our  fearftdly  decimated,  but 
vigorously  reinforced,  armies  learned 
tales  of  suffering  fix>m  their  emaciated 
comrades,  returning  from  rebel  prisons, 
that  improved  their  discipline  on  the 
battle-field,  and  ended  that  habit  of 
easy  surrender,  in  which  they  were 
at  first  encouraged  by  incompetent 
and  conservative  generals.  They  be- 
gan to  fight  with  invincible  obstinacy 
and  to  win  victories.  Yet  in  every 
strictly  military  respect,  in  discipline, 
courage,  generalship,  endurance,  and 
zeal,  the  supporters  of  the  rebellion  were 
fully  equal,  and  at  first  superior,  at  the 
average,  to  the  Union  forces.  But,  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  finances  and 
industrial  resources,  and  in  care  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  their  armies,  the 
contending  parties  showed  the  most 
marked  contrast.  The  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions,  organized  by 
the  philanthropic  men  and  women  of 
the  North,  resulted  in  sustained  aid  and 
timely  kindness  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
periods  of  their  most  critical  straits. 
The  Bureau  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees 
identified  the  Government  with  benevo- 
lence at  the  South.  All  these  agencies 
had   no  counterpart  within    the  rebel 


lines.  Aid  to  the  wounded  rebel  soldier, 
except  he  fell  into  our  hands,  was  con- 
fined to  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  the 
rude  sympathy  of  his  companions-in- 
arms. No  commissions  of  benevolent 
men  and  women,  except  in  a  few  excep- 
tional and  fitftil  instances,  nursed  the 
sick,  shrived  the  dying,  or  buried  the 
dead.  The  South  was  untrained  to  or- 
ganized benevolence. 

But,  as  the  war  prog^ressed,  the  North 
principally  contrasted  with  the  Soutii  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  industry  and  re- 
sources. Much  of  our  superiority  was 
doubtless  due  to  our  actually  greater 
wealth  and  diversity  of  industry,  which 
rendered  us  less  dependent  on  import* 
tions  from  abroad  for  the  means  of  war; 
but  much,  also,  to  tfiie  abler  management 
by  our  Treasury  Department— of  our 
loans  and  currency.  To  have  attempted 
to  conduct  so  great  a  war  with  no  other 
currency  than  gold,  and  the  heterogene- 
ous bills  of  the  State  banks,  many  of 
which,  in  the  Western  States,  had  failed, 
would  have  been  like  attempting  to  fioat 
a  steamer  on  a  morning  dew.  Both 
parties  issued  paper-money.  The  Con- 
federacy issued  their's  with  as  little 
system,  and  the  same  result,  as  pertained 
to  the  Assignats  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Secretary  Chase,  however,  founded 
the  National  Banking  System,  by  which 
the  debts  of  the  nation  became  a  most 
valuable  conmiodity  to  the  banker,  and 
the  very  comer-stone  of  his  business. 
The  umbilical  cord,  which  connected 
the  frail  offspring  currency  with  the 
parent  gold,  was  maintained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  gold  interest ;  and  by  founding 
the  National  bank-notes  on  the  security 
of  bonds  payable  in  gold,  making  the 
legal  tenders  convertible  into  bonds 
payable  in  gold,  and  taxing  the  State 
bank-notes  out  of  existence,  the  visible 
connection  between  gold  as  the  basis, 
and  our  entire  currency  as  the  credit 
superstructure,  never  was  severed.  The 
country  felt  the  healthy  stimulus  of  an 
abundance  of  money  without  the  col- 
lapse of  depreciation.  "  The  fight,"  said 
an  eminent  rebel  to  one  of 'our  officers, 
*^  is  between  our  meat  and  your  money. 
So  long  as  we  can  feed  our  men,  you 
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cannot  conquer  us.  So  long  as  your 
money  holds  out,  you  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  the  war." 

Our  money  held  out,  because  our  Na- 
tional credit  and  finances  were,  on  the 
whole,  admirably  managed.  Business 
throughout  the  North  was  never  more 
prosperous,  while  mdustry  at  the  South 
was  prostrate.  Our  cities  increased  in 
thrift,  population,  and  enex^.  Instead 
of  the  grass  growing  in  our  streets,  acres 
of  new  marble  and  iron  blocks  went  up. 
Chicago,  which  in  1860  x>acked  800,000 
barrels  of  pork,  ran  up  to  1,200,000  in 
1864.  Our  theatres  were  never  so 
crowded.  Our  churches  never  so  rapid- 
ly multiplied,  enlarged  their  accommo- 
dations, and  paid  off  their  debts.  Our 
parks  never  so  overflowed  with  gayety 
and  fashion.  Under  the  active  demand 
for  our  fabrics  and  wares,  stimulated  by 
a  protective  tariff,  our  mines,  factories, 
and  furnaces,  were  never  so  driven  with 
work,  and  never  made  better  dividends. 
Our  farmers  got  high  prices.  Individ- 
uaLa  in  all  kinds  of  business  were  getting 
out  of  debt,  and  paying  off  their  mort- 
gages. Immigration  was  pouring  into 
the  country  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. Even  the  non-combatants  of  the 
South,  attracted  by  our  financial  pros- 
perity, came  North  and  brought  their 
money  with  them.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
tightening  of  the  blockade,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  South  to  get  out  their 
cotton.  Confederate  finances  collapsed. 
Their  legal  tenders  were  worth  but  two 
or  three  cents  on  the  hundred,  and  the 
bitter  gibe  of  the  Southern  peace-party 
was,  that  they  "took  their  money  to 
market  in  the  basket,  and  brought  home 
the  meat  in  their  pocket-books."  They 
could  supply  their  army  with  neither 
adequate  food,  clothes,  shelter,  nursing, 
or  medicine,  and  three  fourths  of  the 
troops  who  had  enlisted  so  enthusiastic- 
ally at  the  outset,  were  now  branded  on 
the  rolls  as  deserters.  From  these 
causes,  more  than  all  others,  resulted  the 
collapse  of  the  rebellion.  Yet  the  fell 
of  the  rebellion  was  none  the  less  a  tri- 
umph of  ideas,  none  the  more  a  victory 
of  "  brute  force,"  because  the  ideas  that 
conquered    wielded  the  largest  purse. 


the  heaviest  reinforcements  of  men,  and 
the  greatest  material  resources.  It  wae 
because  slavery,  starting  ahead  in  the 
race,  and  working  over  the  larger  area 
and  the  finer  territory  of  our  country, 
had  resulted  in  a  sparser  population,  less 
intelligence,  and  less  wealth;  that  it 
had  been  condenmed  by  the  people  in 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment. 

The  failure  of  the  rebellion,  through 
want  of  pecuniary  resources,  vindicated 
the  strongest  anti-slavery  argument,  viz. 
that  slavery  is  unprofitable.  Its  failure, 
from  the  overweening  vanity  of  Davis, 
vindicated  another  anti-slavery  position, 
viz.  that  slavery  develops  vain  and 
empty  statesmen.  Its  fiulure,  from  want 
of  kindness  and  good  feith  towards  the 
rebel  troops,  sustained  a  third  point  in 
the  abolition  creed,  that  slavery  was 
treacherous  and  cruel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expansive  power  of  our  ma- 
terial resources  proved  the  higher  states- 
manship of  that  free-labor  system,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  industry.  Our  larger  benevolence  to- 
wards our  soldiers  established  our  claims 
to  a  purer  Christianity;  and  the  more 
liberal  and  truly  Democratic  policies  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet, 
the  appointment  of  his  generals,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  army,  were  an  imper- 
sonated demonstration  of  the  superior- 
ity of  those  free  institutions  which  had 
lifted  one  so  inexperienced,  uncouth, 
and  plebeian,  into  a  loftier  grade  of 
statesmanship  than  belonged  to  the 
accomplished,  ^fted,  but  perfidious 
representative  of  slavery.  The  ideas 
that  gave  rise  to  the  confiict  mould- 
ed its  results.  Freedom  had  made 
the  North  richer,  more  populous,  and 
more  independent,  than  slavery  had 
made  the  South.  This  was  the  moral 
reason  why  the  Republican  party  op- 
posed the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, the  numerical  reason  why  they 
elected  Lincoln,  and  the  material  reason 
why  they  "  out-reinforced  "  their  antag- 
onists, and  so  subdued  the  rebellion. 
Never  was  there  so  purely,  therefore,  a 
war  of  principles;  or  a  struggle,  in 
which  the  ideas  involved,  so  manifestly 
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determined  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  the  contending  armies. 

Even  when  the  sudden  and  startling 
tragedy — the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
and  attempted  massacre  of  his  cabinet 
and  chief  generals— closed  the  magnifi- 
cent drama  of  the  war  with  a  revelation 
of  baseness,  humiliating  to  every  Ameri- 
can, the  martyr's  life-long  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  freedom,  and  the  mean- 
ness and  turpitude  of  slavery,  was  sealed, 
beyond  future  denial,  as  a  fundamental 
truth  of  ethics  and  of  history. 

The  emancipation  of  four  millions  of 
blacks,  and  the  destruction  of  ten  State 
governments,  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
had  introduced  into  the  problem  of  re- 
construction two  new  difficulties.  There 
was  not  merely  the  Union  of  the  loyal 
States  with  the  disloyal  States  to  be  re- 
stored, but  ten  new  State  governments 
must  be  created  for  the  conquered  States. 
Not  merely  was  peace  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  rebels  to  be  declared, 
but  the  terms  of  peace  between  the  ex- 
masters  and  ex-slaves  had  also  to  be 
adjusted.  "  For,"  as  says  Montesquieu, 
"  slavery  is  that  state  of  perpetual  war, 
in  which  one  antagonist  is  always  van- 
quished, and  the  other  is  forever  on 
guard." 

To  permit  the  State  organizations, 
which  had  formed  the  Confederacy,  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  would 
have  been  both  suicidal  and  illegal.  Il- 
legal, because  no  officer  connected  with 
them  had  for  five  years  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  every  office  in  them  was  therefore 
legally  vacant,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
StAte  government  was  lapsed  and  void ; 
suicidal,  because  each  of  these  govern- 
ments was  officered  by  rebels,  whose  only 
legal  right,  if  they  were  to  be  regarded 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  to 
be  hanged  for  treason,  or  if  aliens,  then 
to  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  on  such 
terms  as  should  be  prescribed.  To  allow 
them  to  continue  in  the  control  of  ten 
States,  would  be  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  the  rebellion,  not  to  overthrow 
it.  Gen.  Sherman  proposed  to  Gen.  John- 
ston a  plan  of  surrender  by  which  these 
State  governments  would    have   been 


preserved.  Had  President  Johnson  then 
foreseen  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  the 
Republican  party,  he  probably  would 
have  affirmed  the  Sherman-Johnston 
treaty.  The  country  is  indebted  to  the 
energy  of  Secretary  Stanton,  alone,  for 
the  fact  that  this  treaty  was  rejected, 
and  that  the  reconstruction  proclama- 
tions, which  soon  followed,  were  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  State  govern- 
ments were  destroyed,  and  that  new 
ones  must  be  created^  The  President 
therein  "  built  more  wisely  than  he 
knew,"  for,  in  assuming  that  new  State 
governments  must  be  formed,  he  neces- 
sarily raised  the  question,  by  what  au- 
thority they  should  be  constituted,  and 
who  should  vote  in  forming  them.  The 
former  question  could  only  be  answered 
in  favor  of  Congress.  The  latter  proved 
the  entering-wedge  to  universal  suffirage. 
Unwittingly,  therefore,  the  President,  in 
issuing  proclamations  of  reconstruction, 
and  in  defining  therein  who  should  vote, 
paved  the  way  for  reconstruction  by 
Congress,  on  the  basis  of  impartial  suf- 
frage, and  refrited  in  advance  the  posi- 
tions he  subsequently  took— that  the 
States  could  not  destroy  their  relations 
to  the  Union,  and  that  the  National 
government  had  no  power  to  recon- 
struct them. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  letters  to  Gov. 
Hahn  and  Gen.  Wadsworth,  had  fore- 
shadowed strong  predilections  in  favor 
of  universal  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  re- 
construction. His  humane  instincts 
would  have  moved  him  strongly  to 
couple  with  it  universal  amnesty.  No 
sentiment  of  animosity  towards  rebels,  as 
such,  would  have  inspired  his  course. 
But,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  mass  of 
the  Northern  people  felt  far  more  ani- 
mosity towards  rebels,  than  desire  that 
the  freed  race  should  have  any  political 
rights.  They  called  aloud  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  traitors,  but,  as  a  mass,  at- 
tached much  less  consequence  than  was 
due  to  the  building  up  of  a  loyal  con- 
stituency at  the  South,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  by  the  ballot.  Jour- 
nals and  statesmen  feared  to  breast 
public  clamor  by  favoring  amnesty  or 
advocatinfi^  suffrage.    In  this  immature 
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and  cliaotic  state  of  public  opinion,  the 
President's  reconstruction  policy,  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted,  met  with  very 
little  dissent.  The  President  failed  to 
see  that  he  had  committed  the  &tal 
blunder,  by  attempting  reconstruction 
on  the  white  vote  only.  But  most  of 
our  Republican  statesmen  were  no  further 
ahead.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  Mr.  Sumner, 
and  a  few  others,  and  one  or  two  journals 
only,  dissented  from  the  scheme.  Not 
until  the  evils  resulting  from  the  plan 
began  to  develop,  in  black  codes  that 
substantially  restored  slavery,  did  the 
people  and  politicians  begin  to  move 
forward  to  universal  sufirage.  But 
when  the  white  vote  organized  State 
and  city  governments,  that  elected  none 
but  rebels  to  power,  such  as  Gen.  Hum- 
phreys in  Mississippi,  Mayor  Monroe  in 
New  Orleans,  Raphael  Semmes  in  Mobile, 
and  the  like ;  and  when  the  ex-rebels, 
coming  together  in  legislatures,  enacted 
that  no  negro  should  ovm  land  or  hire  a 
house,  thus  practicaUy  breaking  up  his 
home,  and  compelling  him  to  work  as 
a  menial ;  when  they  required  him  to 
hire  out  for  a  year  during  the  first  weeks 
of  January,  and  in  default  allowed  him 
to  be  sold  for  a  term  of  years ;  when 
they  adopted  systems  of  apprenticeship 
for  blacks,  which  were  not  applied  to 
whites;  when  they  provided  the  lash 
and  whipping-post  for  black  but 
not  for  white;  when  they  excluded 
colored  witnesses  from  courts  of  jus- 
tice; when  they  organized  rebel  re- 
giments, which  surrendered  under  Lee, 
eri  masse^  into  State  militia,  who  dis- 
armed the  black  troops  that  conquered 
under  Grant;  when  they  revived  the 
fugitive-slave  law  for  blacks  who  did 
not  work  out  their  contracts,  but  no 
punishment  for  whites  who  did  not  pay 
the  wages  due  on  the  same  contracts ; 
when  they  reluctantly,  and  only  under 
impudent  protests,  assented  to  the  repeal 
of  the  ordinances  of  secession;  when 
they  drove  out  Northern  emigrants,  as- 
sailed the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  organized 
bands  of  negro-killers,  and  finally  cul- 
minated these  outrages  in  the  massacres 
of  Republicans  and  negroes,  at  Memphis 


and  New  Orleans,  and  evinced  a  general 
readiness  to  perpetrate  the  same  out- 
rages all  over  the  South;  when  the 
President  imperiously  demanded  that 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  only  pro- 
tection the  negro  had,  should  be  abol- 
ished; when  he  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  laws  for  reconstruc- 
tion, and  enforced  his  denials  by  scunil- 
lous  exhibitions  which  excited  contempt 
and  removed  all  fear;  when  Southern 
courts  were  deciding  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  South- 
em  State  officers  were  trampling  upon 
its  provisions,  and  defying  the  Congress 
that  enacted  it;  then,  finally,  the 
Republican  Congress  began  to  move  to- 
wards reconstruction,  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  But  they  moved  slowly. 
Their  first  step  seemed  even  a  step  back- 
ward. It  merely  provided  that  unless 
the  South  should  grant  sufirage  to  the 
blacks,  their  number  of  representatives 
in  Congress  should  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  blacks  dis- 
franchised. The  inference  was,  that  by 
accepting  that  limitation,  the  Southern 
States  might  return  to  the  Union  with 
the  blacks  still  unenfranchised.  It  was 
a  dangerous  ofier  to  make,  and  would 
have  been  fatal  to  our  future  peace  had 

.  it  been  accepted.  But,  fortunately,  there 
was  allied  with  this  indifference  to  jus- 
tice, in  Congress  as  in  the  people,  a 
sentiment  of  hostility  to  rebels,  which 
was  useful,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 

.  what  it  accomplished  for  the  blacks. 
The  clause  of  the  offer,  excluding  lead- 
ing rebels  from  Federal  office,  caused 
it  to  be  rejected  with  scorn.  Not  a 
Southern  State  acted  upon  it,  though 
several  Northern  States  passed  it. as  a 
Constitutional  amendment. 

The  rejection  of  this  proposition,  with 
the  other  cooperating  causes  alluded  to, 
at  length  brought  Congress  up  to  the 
great  work  of  enacting  that  reconstruc- 
tion should  take  place  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffi^ge,  excluding  only  a  few 
leading  rebels.  The  first  workings  of 
this  plan,  which  is  now  on  trial,  have 
been  all  that  could  be  expected.  The 
moment  the  right  of  the  ballot  was  con- 
ferred, and  even  before  it  was  exercised, 
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the  Scnth  was  at  peace.  The  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  backed  by  the  National  bayo- 
nets, was  a  far  less  adequate  protection 
to  the  negro  than  the  simple  promise  of 
the  ballot  In  the  Gulf  States,  the 
whites  have  held  aloof  from  the  reg^ 
tration  and  the  polls,  knowing  that  the 
blacks  would  out-vote  them,  and  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  Congress  would  in  some  way, 
by  Democratic  victories  at  the  North, 
be  reversed.  The  effect  of  this  conserva- 
tive policy  would  be  to  throw  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  States  almost  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  the  white  and  black 
Republicans.  This  would  fulfil  the  pre- 
diction of  De  Tocqueville,  made  thirty 
years  ago,  that  the  cotton  States  would 
one  day  form  State  governments  ad- 
ministered mainly  by  the  black  race. 
In  Virginia  the  whit^  voted,  and  were 
beaten  by  a  small  majority.  As  the 
whites  vote  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  blacks,  of  course,  the  latter 
have  no  choice  but  to  vote  in  solid 
phalanx  for  the  continuation  of  their 
right  of  8uffi*age.  No  violence  has  char- 
acterized these  elections,  but  such  a  re- 
sult on  future  occasions  is  not  improb- 
able. As  a  question  of  statesmanship, 
however,  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
is  solved.  What  remains  is  mere  detail. 
When  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro, 
the  races  were  assured  the  same  harmony 
which  exists  between  them  in  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  where,  whatever  other 
causes  of  dissension  may  exist,  the  races 
have  ever  remained  at  peace  with  each 
other.  They  were  saved  from  the 
wretched  social  struggles,  between  whites 
and  blacks,  which  have  impoverished 
several  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
majorities  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  Northern  States  have  been  shaken 
slightly  by  the  suffrage  question,  but  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  they  suffered 
immediately  after  emancipation.  The 
votes,  against  granting  suffrage  to  col- 
ored men  in  Northern  States,  indicate 
no  dissatis&ction  with  the  Congressional 
policy,  because  none  claim  that  any 
great  end  of  political  statesmanship 
could  be  subserved  by  the  extension  of 
the  ballot  to  a  few  scattering  negroes  at 
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the  North.  It  will  eventually  be  done, 
not  from  necessity,  but  for  consistency. 

The  Republican  party,  which  has  thus 
overthrown  slavery,  and  in  whose  hands 
is  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  is  in  the 
ascendant  in  every  Northern  State;  not- 
withstanding the  apathy  of  a  portion 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  recent 
elections — an  apathy  wMch  will  vanish 
under  the  visibly  safe  and  beneficial 
workings  of  universal  suffrage  at  the 
South,  and  will  be  electrified  into  en- 
thusiasm long  before  their  reinforced 
majorities  will  be  required  for  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  By  the  recon- 
struction of  the  ten  Southern  States,  on 
the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all  loyal  men, 
most  of  ^ose  States  will  speedily  range 
themselves  under  its  banners.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Republican 
party,  which  is  now  emphatically  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  country,  not 
only  in  its  principles,  but  in  prestige  and 
power,  is  liable  to  the  dangers  which 
always  attend  power,  viz.  corruption  and 
venality.  But  under  whatever  influences 
it  may  hereafter  rise  or  fall,  its  future 
destinies  cannot  erase  firom  the  page  of 
history  its  brilliant  achievements  for  hu- 
man freedom.  Nothing  but  its  own 
recreancy,  in  the  ftiture,  to  the  principles 
which  have  inspired  it  in  the  past,  can 
forfeit  its  strong  hold  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  the  oppressed,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  in  the  present  and  future 
generations,  who  believe  in  democracy 
or  love  liberty. 

Not  less  important  than  the  sweeping 
revolution  in  the  governing  ideas  of  the 
country,  or  than  the  downfall  of  slavery, 
has  been  the  consolidation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  feebly-bound  league  or  con- 
federacy into  a  great  and  powerM  na- 
tionality, which,  with  a  larger  freedom 
to  the  individual,  combines  an  immeas- 
urably greater  power  in  the  State.  Con- 
gress is  no  longer  a  debating  society.  It 
may  not  produce  as  good  debaters  as 
when  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  pour- 
ed out  their  resonant  and  reverberat- 
ing war  of  words — ^words — ^words ;  and 
when  eloquence  was  deemed  the  one 
quality  of  a  statesman.  But  more  im- 
portant legislation  has  been  moulded,  by 
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a  Bilent  sneer  from  Thaddeus  Steyens, 
than  Webster's  most  brilliant  orations 
ever  discussed.  The  statesmanship  of 
the  past  four  years  has  been  that  of 
action — constant,  overwhelming  action 
—beside  which  words  became  paltry. 
Something  of  the  preference  of  achieye- 
ment  over  oratory,  which  marks  military 
men,  has  marked  the  ciyllians  of  our 
military  period.  So  far  from  being 
wanting  in  great  statesmen,  the  states- 
manship of  the  past  six  years  has  been 
that  to  which  the  great  spirits  of  the 
first  Revolution  would  bow  in  reverence, 
and  to  which  our  statesmen,  for  the 
coming  century,  will  point  as  their 
model  for  imitation,  and  their  authority 
in  all  controversy.  Lincoln,^  Stanton, 
Chase,  Fessenden,  Seward,  Tnimbull, 
Colfax,  Wade,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Thomas,  and  the  like,  are  names  as 
classic  in  histoiy  as  Chatham,  Burke, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Canning,  Marlborough,  Wel- 
lington, Napoleon,  Murat,  Ncy.  They 
are  the  founders  of  that  period  in  our 
history  when  the  United  States  devel- 
oped into  a  Nation,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing every  right,  of  not  merely  its  present 
forty,  but  of  its  future  hundred  millions 
of  people,  no  longer  scattered  over 
thirty-seven  States,  but  crowded  into 
seventy.  Ten  years  ago,  we  knew  not 
whether  or  not  our  nationality  was 
stronger  than  South  Carolina.  Our  so- 
called  statesmen  feared  to  test  the  ques- 
tion. Webster  weakly,  declared  he 
"  dared  not  penetrate  the  veil."  Jack- 
son made  much  empty  fame  by  swearing 
he  would  test  it,  and  then,  waiving  the 
real  point  at  issue,  by  recommending  a 
repeal  of  the  duties.  Could  so  weak  a 
bond  suffice  for  our  future  republic? 
The  longer  the  question  was  postponed, 
the  more  blood  it  would  cost  to  solve  it. 
As  it  is,  the  solution  has  cost  much,  but 
it  is  worth  far  more.  Those  who  fell  in 
the  struggle  have  not  lost  in  exchanging 
a  fleeting  life  for  a  glorious  immortality. 
Of  the  great  amount  of  treasure  invested 
in  it,  but  a  small  portion  was  destroyed. 
Most  of  it  was  money  loaned  by  our 
own  people  to  the  Government,  who 
immediately  repaid  it  to  the  people. 
There  has  been  a  great  building  up  of 


debt,  but,  BO  far  as  this  debt  is  held  in 
this  country,  every  dollar  of  it  has  its 
balancing  credit,  and  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  no  poorer  for  the  aggregate. 
It  involves  taxes,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
return  in  interest  and  other  forms  to  the 
people  who  pay  them.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  tax-payer  to  pay  off  his 
share  of  the  national  debt  by  buying 
and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  amount 
of  bonds  on  which  he  pays  taxes  with 
his  right.  Thus  the  one  offsets  the 
other,  and  he  stands  as  if  there  were  no 
debt.  K  he  does  not  wish,  or  icannot 
afford,  to  own  the  bonds  on  which  he 
pays  the  interest,  it  is  because  he  can 
use  his  money  to  better  advantage  else- 
where, and  it  is  a  relief^  not  a  burden, 
to  him,  that  some  one  else  holds  them 
for  him.  The  national  debt  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  many  small  sums,  each  of  which 
was  invested  by  its  owner  in  government 
bonds  because  he  could  get  a  better  in- 
terest for  it  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
consists,  therefore,  of  surpluses  wliich, 
had  there  been  no  national  loan  to  in- 
vest in,  would  have  been  invested  by 
each  lender  in  loans  to  individuals, 
either  in  extending  credit  on  his  sales, 
in  mortgages  on  real  estate,  in  erecting 
property  to  let,  or  in  the  various  other 
forms  of  credit  Any  and  all  of  these 
would  have  created  an  aggregate  of 
private  debts,  the  interest  on  which 
would  correspond  to  the  taxes  now  paid 
on  the  government  debt.  Before  the 
war,  these  private  debts  were  a  large 
and  expensive  part  of  our  currency: 
large,  because  there  was  not  currency 
enough  in  the  country  to  make  its  ex- 
changes—hence, the  people  had  to  man- 
ufacture currency  for  themselves;  ex- 
pensive, because  private  obligations, 
circulating  as  currency,  were  received 
at  a  heavy  discount,  held  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  negotiated  at  a  rob- 
bing commission,  and  were  liable  to 
all  the  chances  of  individual  insolvency 
as  well  as  general  disaster.  All  sorts 
of  I  O  U's,  store  orders,  notes,  book 
accounts,  &c.,  formed  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Now  the  same  surplus  funds, 
which  would   else   have   flowed    into 
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$3,500,000,000  of  private  debts,  has 
flowed  into  $2,500,000,000  of  public  debt. 
The  advantages  are,  that  it  is  in  a 
form  universally  acceptable,  reliable,  and 
valuable.  Through  its  agency,  un- 
counted millions  of  dollars^  worth  of  ex- 
changes may  take  place,  without  ever 
relying  on  mere  individual  promises, 
where  formerly  private  notes  and  ac- 
counts were  the  only  security.  The 
business  which  we  now  call  "  cash  "  is 
all  transacted  by  using  the  national 
debt  as  a  medium  of  payment ;  and  the 
reason  why  so  much  more  business  can 
be  done  on  cash  than  formerly,  is  be- 
cause the  national  loans  have  fornished 
the  medium  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
.  substitute  public  for  private  credit  in 
all  transactions.  Business  is  on  a 
more  stable  foundation,  because  the 
public  credit  is  more  secure,  as  well  as 
more  ample.  In  this  important  respect, 
and  as  a  great  national  savings*  bank 
and  bank  of  deposit,  the  national  debt 
subserves  uses  that  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  expenses  of  its  collection. 
The  nation  is  now  the  Nation's  banker, 
and  never  before  were  individual  and 
the  national  interests  made  so  mutually 
adjutant  to  each  other.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  our  bonds  are  held  abroad, 
or  are  exported  to  pay  for  fabrics  which 
we  ought  to  produce  at  home,  is  the 
Nation  drained  of  its  resources.  Only 
to  the  extent  of  the  actual  destruction 
of  buildings,  property,  and  labor,  was 
the  war  a  drain  on  our  wealth  while  it 
continued.  The  net  financial  loss  by 
the  war  consists  of  the  property  visibly 
destroyed  in  its  prosecution,  nearly 
all  of  which  falh  on  the  South,  and 
the  value  of  the  labor  employed  in 
the  war,  less  the  increased  vadue  of 
the  labor  of  those  who  remained  at 
home,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  industry  by  the  war.  The 
feict  that  our  aggregate  production 
was   never   greater   than   during   the 


war,  shows  that  our  loss  in  labor 
and  production  was  on  the  whole 
nominal.  Two  thousand  millions  of 
debt  due  to  our  own  citizens,  loaned  by 
them  to  €k>vemment,  and  paid  back  to 
them  by  (Government,  is  no  more  a  drain 
on  our  national  resources  than  two 
thousand  millions  in  mortgages  executed 
among  the  individuals  of  a  community 
to  each  other;  no  part  of  the  sum 
loaned  going  out  of  the  commimity. 
Five  or  six  years  will  repair  all  the 
actual  destruction  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  leave  us  far  richer  than  before,  * 
though  not  a  dollar  of  the  debt  be  paid. 
Emancipation  is  no  destruction  of  labor, 
but  only  a  transfer  of  its  ownership  from 
the  master  to  the  slave;  all  that  the 
former  loses,  the  latter  gains.  The 
generally  pro^erous  condition  of  our 
industry  disproves  the  pretence  that 
the  war  has  left  behind  it  pecuniary 
oppression,  to  oSset  the  form  of  oppres- 
sion from  which  it  aimed  to  emanci- 
pate us. 

As  we  look  forth  into  the  future  of 
the  United  States,  we  behold  its  be- 
loved flag  waving  over  an  empire  am- 
ple enough,  in  its  present  dimensions, 
to  hold  a  hundred  and  flfty  millions  of 
people,  presided  over  by  a  Govern- 
ment now  lifted  into  a  degree  of  power 
proportionate  to  its  future  responsibil- 
ities; containing  a  population  from 
whom  eveiy  barbarizing  institution  has 
been  removed;  pervaded  by  laws  cal- 
culated to  secure  in  its  fullest  perfection 
to  eveiy  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
native  or  alien,  white  or  black.  Christian 
or  infidel,  ignorant  or  learned,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  the  right  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Every  where  in 
our  broad  land  education  is  free — and 
religion  knows  no  obstruction.  What 
shall  prevent  the  American  people  from 
moving  calmly  and  surely  onward  to  a 
destiny  and  glory  of  which  our  most  en- 
thusiastic statesmen  have  not  dreamed  f 


DOBBS    HIS    FERRT. 

A    LBaBND     OF    THE    LOWBB    HUDSOS. 

The  days  were  at  their  longest, 
The  heat  was  at  its  strongest, 

When  Brown,  old  fHend  and  tme, 
.  Wrote  thns, — "  Dear  Jack,  why  swelter 
In  town,  when  shade  and  shelter 

Are  waiting  here  for  yon  t 
*Qait  Balls  and  Bears  and  ^[ambling, 
For  rural  sports  and  rambling 

Forsake  your  Wall-street  tricks, 
Come  without  hesitation, 
Check  to'Dobbs'  Feny  Station, 

We  dine  at  half-past  six." 

I  went, — a  welcome  hearty, 
A  merry  country  party, 

A  drive,  and  then  croquet, 
A  quiet,  well-cooked  dinner. 
Three  times  at  billiards  winner — 

The  evening  sped  away, 
When  Brown,  the  dear  old  joker. 
Cried,  "  Come,  my  worthy  broker, 

The  hour  is  growing  late, 
Your  room  is  cool  and  quiet, 
As  for  the  bed,  just  try  it. 

Breakfast  at  half-past  eight." 

I  took  Brown^s  hand,  applauded 
His  generous  care,  and  lauded 

Dobbs'  Ferry  to  the  skies. 
A  shade  came  o'er  his  features — 
'*  We  should  be  happy  creatures. 

And  this  a  paradise, 
But,  ah  I  the  deep  disgrace  is. 
This  loveliest  of  places 

A  vulgar  name  should  blight : 
But,  death  to  Dobbs  I  weUl  change  it. 
If  money  can  arrange  it. 

So,  pleasant  dreaSms, — ^good-night  I  ^ 

I  could  not  sleep,  but  raising 
The  window,  stood,  moon-gazing. 

In  &iry-land  a  guest ; 
**  On  such  a  night,"  et  cetera — 
See  Shakespeare  for  much  better  a 

Description  of  the  rest — 
I  mused,  how  sweet  to  wander 
Beside  the  river,  yonder ; 

And  then  the  sudden  whim 
Seized  me  my  head  to  pillow 
On  Hudson^s  sparkling  billow, 

A  midnight,  moonlight  swim ! 
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Soon  thought  and  soon  attempted, 
At  once  my  room  was  emptied 

Of  its  sole  occapant ; 
The  roof  was  low  and  easily. 
In  fact,  quite  Japanese-ily : 

I  took  the  downward  slant, 
Then,  without  stay  or  stopping, 
My  first  and  last  eaves*  dropping. 

By  leader-pipe  I  sped, 
And  through  the  thicket  gliding, 
Down  the  steep  hillside  shding, 

I  reached  the  river's  bed. 

But  what  was  my  amazement — 
The  fair  scene  firom  the  casement. 

How  changed !    I  could  not  guesa 
Where  track  or  rails  had  vanished. 
Town,  villas,  station,  banished — 

All  was  a  wilderness. 
Only  one  ancient  gable, 
A  low-roofed  inn  and  stable, 

A  creaking  sign  displayed. 
An  antiquated  wherry, 
Below  it—"  DoBBS  His  Ferrt  "— 

In  the  clear  moonlight  swayed.  , 

I  turned,  and  there  the  craft  was. 
Its  shape  'twixt  scow  and  raft  was, 
.  Square  ends,  low  sid^  and  flat, 
And,  standing  close  beside  me, 
An  ancient  chap  who  eyed  me. 

Beneath  a  steeple-hat ; 
Short  legs — ^long  pipe — style  v'eiy 
Pre-Revolutionary 

I  boWj  he  grimly  bobs, 
Then,  with  some  perturbation, 
By  way  of  salutation, 

Says  I,  "  How  are  you  Dobbs  I " 

He  grum  and  silent  beckoned. 
And  I,  in  half  a  second. 

Scarce  knowing  what  I  did. 
Took  the  stem  seat,  Dobbs  throwing 
Himself  midships,  and  rowing, 

Swift  through  the  stream  we  slid ; 
He  pulled  awhile,  then  stopping. 
And  both  oars  slowly  droppmg. 

His  pipe  aside  he  laid, 
Drew  a  long  breath,  and  taking 
An  attitude,  and  shaking 

His  fist  towards  shore,  thus  said :  ^ 

^  Of  all  sharp  cuts  the  keenest, 
Of  all  mean  turns  the  meanest. 

Vilest  of  all  vile  jobs. 
Worse  than  the  Cow-Boy  pillagel^ 
Are  these  Dobbs'  Ferry  viUagers 

A  going  back  on  Dobbs ! 
'Twould  not  be  more  anomalous 
If  Rome  went  back  on  Rom'lus^ 


(Old  ixun-nn  like  myself,) 
Or  Hail  ColamlAa,  played  out 
By  Southern  Dixie,  laid  oat 

ColombuB  on  the  ahdf  1 

**  They  say  *  Dobbs '  aint  melodionSi 
It'8  '  horrid,'  *  vulgar,'  *  odious,^ 

In  all  their  crops  it  sticks, 
And  then  the  worse  addendum 
Of  *  Perry '  does  offend  'em 

More  than  its  yile  prefix ; 
Well,  it  does  seem  distresmng. 
But,  if  Pm  good  at  guessing, 

Each  one  of  these  same  nobs. 
If  there  was  money  in  it, 
Would  ferry  in  a  minute 

And  change  his  name  to  Dobbs  I 

"  That's  it,  they're  not  partic'lar, 
Respecting  the  auriclar. 

At  a  stiff  market  rate. 
But  Dobbs'  especial  vice  is. 
That  he  puts  down  the  prices 

Of  all  their  real  estate ! 
A  name  so  unattractiye 
Keeps  yilla-sites  inactive, 

And  epoils  the  broker's  jobs ; 
They  think  that  speculation 
Would  rage  at '  Paulding's  Station,' 

Which  stagnates  now  at  *  Dobbs'.  * 

"  *  Paulding's  I  '—that's  sentimental  1 
An  old  Dutch  Continental, 

Bushwhacked  up  there  a  sp^ll ; 
But  why  he  should  come  blustering, 
Round  here,  and  fiUibustering, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell ; 
Sat  playing  for  a  wager, 
And  nabb^  a  British  Major : 

WelL  if  the  plans  and  charts 
From  Andre's  boots  he  hauled  out, 
Is  his  name  to  be  bawled  out 

Forever,  round  these  parts  ? 

^  Guess  not  I    His  pay  and  bounty 
And  mon'ment  from  the  county 

Paid  him  offi  every  cent. 
While  this  snug  town  and  station, 
To  every  generation. 

Shall  be  Dobbs'  monument ; 
Spite  of  all  speculators 
Ajid  ancient-landmark  traitors. 

Who,  all  along  this  shore, 
Are  ever  substitutin' 
The  modem,  highfalutin. 

For  the  plain  names  of  yore. 

*^  Down  there,  on  old  Manhattan, 
Where  land-sharks  breed  and  fatten, 

They've  wiped  out  Tubby  Hook, 
That  famous  promontory. 
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Renowned  in  song  and  stoiy, 
Which  time  nor  tempest  shook, 

Whose  name  for  aye  had  been  good, 

Stands  newly-christened  *  Inwood,' 
And  branded  with  the  shame 

Of  some  old  rogue  who  passes 

By  dint  of  aliases, 
Afraid  of  his  own  name ! 

"  See  how  they  quite  out-rival, 
Plain  barnyard  Spuytenduyvil, 

By  peacock  Riyerdale, 
Which  thinks  all  else  it  conquers. 
And  over  homespun  Yonkers 

Spreads  out  its  flaunting  tail  I 
There^s  new-named  Mount  St.  Vincent, 
Where  each  dear  little  inn'cent 

Is  taught  the  Popish  rites — 
Well,  ain't  it  queer,  wherever 
These  saints  possess  the  river 

They  get  the  fin^  sites  I 

"  They've  named  a  place  for  Irving, 
A  tnfle  more  deserving 

Than  your  French  foreign  saints, 
But  if  he  has  such  mention. 
It's  past  my  comprehension 

THiy  Dobbs  should  cause  complaints ; 
Wrote  histories  and  such  things 
About  Old  Knick  and  Dutch  things, 

Dolph  Heyli|^ers  and  Rips, 
But  no  old  antiquaiy 
Like  him  could  keep  a  ferry. 

With  all  his  authorships  1 

*^  By  aid  of  these  same  showmen. 
Some  fanciful  cognomen 

Old  Cro'nest  stock  might  bring 
As  hiffh  as  Butter  Hill  is, 
Which,  patronized  by  Willis, 

Leaves  cards  now  as  '  Storm-King  I ' 
Can't  some  poetic  swell-beau 
Re-christen  old  Crum  Elbow 

And  each  prosaic  bluff, 
Bold  Breakneck  gently  flatter, 
And  Dunderberg  bespatter 

With  euphony  and  stuff  1 

**  'Twould  be  a  moffnum  opu$ 
To  bur^  old  Esopus 

In  Time's  sepulchral  vaults, 
Or  in  oblivion's  deep  sea 
Submerge  renowned  Poughkeepsie, 

And  also  ancient  Paltz ; 
How  it  would  ^ve  them  rapture  . 
Brave  Stony  Point  to  capture. 

And  make  it  face  about : 
Bid  Rhinebeck  sound  much  smoother. 
Than  in  the  tongue  of  Luther, 

And  wipe  the  CattskUls  out  I 

*^  Well,  DoBBS  is  DoBBS,  and  faster 
Than  pitch  or  mustard-plaster 
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Shall  it  stick  hereabonts, 
While  Tappan  Sea  rolls  yonder, 
Or  round  High  Tom  the  thunder 

Along  these  ramparts  shouts. 
No  comer-lot  banmttij 
Or  brokers  from  the  City — 

Like  you  "—here  Dobbs  began 
Wildly  both  oars  to  brandish, 
As  fierce  as  old  Miles  Standish, 

Or  young  PhiL  Sheridan. 

Stemwards  he  rushed — I,  ducking, 
Seized  both  his  legs,  and  chucking 

Dobbs  sideways,  q)lash  he  went — 
The  wherry  swayed,  then  righted, 
While  I,  somewhat  excited. 

Over  the  water  bent ; 
Three  times  he  rose,  but  vainly 
I  clutched  his  form  ungainly. 

He  sank,  while  sighs  and  sobs 
Beneath  the  waves  seemed  muttered. 
And  all  the  night-winds  uttered 

In  sad  tones,  ^'  Dobbs  I  Dobbs  I  Dobbs  1  * 

Just  then  some  giant  boulders 
Upon  my  head  and  shoulders 

Made  sudden,  fearM  raids. 
And  on  my  £bm»  and  forehead, 
With  din  and  uproar  horrid. 

Came  several  Palisades ; 
I  screamed,  and  woke,  in  screaming. 
To  see,  by  ffasrlight's  gleaming, 

Brown's  face  above  my  bed — 
^  Why,  Jack !  what  is  the  matter  ? 
We  heard  a  dreadfiQ  clatter 

And  found  you  on  the  shed  I 

*^  It's  plain  enough,  supposing 
You  sat  there,  moon-struck,  donng. 

Upon  the  window's  edge^ 
Then  lost  yourself,  and  falling. 
Just  where  we  found  you,  sprawling^ 

Strock  the  piazza  ledge ; 
A  lucky  hit,  old  fellow. 
Of  black  and  blue  and  yellow 

It  gives  your  face  a  touch. 
You  saved  your  neck,  but  barely, 
To  state  the  matter  fairly, 

You  took  a  drop  too  much  I " 

I  took  the  train  next  morning, 
Some  lumps  my  nose  adorning, 

My  forehead,  sundry  knobs. 
My  ideas  slightly  wandering, 
Butj  as  I  went,  much  pondering 

Upon  my  ni^ht  with  Dobbs ; 
Brown  thinks  it,  dear  old  sinner, 
A  case  of  "  after  dinner," 

And  won't  believe  a  word, 
Talks  of  "  hallucination," 
"  Laws  of  association," 

And  calls  my  tale  **  absurd." 
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Perhaps  it  is,  but  never, 
Say  I,  should  we  dissever 

Old  places  and  old  names. 
Guard  the  old  landmarks  truly. 
On  the  old  altars  duly 

Keep  bright  the  ancient  flames ; 
For  me,  the  face  of  Nature, 
No  luckless  nomenclature 

Of  grace  or  beauty  robs ; 
No,  when  of  town  I  weary, 
m  make  a  strike  in  Erie, 

And  buy  a  place  at  Dobbs  I 


JEWELS    OF   THE    DEEP. 


COBALS. 

*'  Unheard  by  them  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 
The  elastic  motion  of  the  waves  unfelt ; 
Still,  life  is  theirs,  weU  suited  to  themaelvos/' 


Glidinq  slowly  over  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  you  often  see  sud- 
denly beneath  you,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  surface,  a  meadow  of  surpass- 
ing beauty.  Long 'green  grasses,  waving 
gently  to  and  fro,  shine  with  emerald 
beauty,  speckled  with  flickering  lights ; 
and  all  over  the  little  prairie  are  scattered 
flowers  in  brilliant  colors.  The  restless- 
ly heaving  water  increases  the  splendor 
of  the  scene ;  and  dazzling  hues  of  g^een, 
orange,  and  deep  red,  shine  upward 
through  the  transparent  waves.  But 
the  oar  splashes,  and,  in  an  instant,  all  the 
beauty  of  coloring  has  vanished,  and  the 
whole  region  is  clad  in  a  dull,  dingy 
gray.  You  become  aware  that  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  animals,  so 
small  that  the  naked  eye  can  hardly  dis- 
cern them,  and  yet  so  powerful,  by  the 
strength  of  their  united  forces,  that  they 
have  built  whole  islands  in  distant 
oceans,  and  raised  lofty  mountain-ranges 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  But  they 
are  most  sensitive  little  beings,  and  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  a 
single  ray  of  the  sun,  or  an  angry  splash 
of  a  headlong  wave,  make  them  shrink 
back  into  their  narrow  home. 

They  are  altogether  a  strange,  mys- 
terious race,  these  Maidens  of  the  Sea, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  call  them. 
Their  beauty  of  form  and  color,  their 
marvellous  economy,  their  gigantic  edi- 


fices, all  had  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  and  given  rise  to  fantastic 
fables  and  amusing  errors.  They  were 
well  known  to  the  chosen  people,  for, 
singing  of  the  grandeur  of  Tyre,  the 
prophet  states  that  "  Syria  was  thy  mer- 
chant by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the 
waves  of  thy  making :  they  occupied  in 
thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple,  caral^  and 
agate ; "  and  ancient  Job  even  mentions 
coral  among  the  most  precious  things, 
and  yet  was  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  wisdom — thus  proving 
the  high  value  which  already  in  those 
early  days  was  attached  to  the  red  corals. 
We  learn,  from  other  sources  among  pro- 
fane writers,  that  priests  wore  them  as 
amulets,  and  physicians  prescribed  them 
in  many  diseases  as  useful  remedies; 
whilst  Pliny  enters  into  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  used  for  purposes  of  ornamentation, 
how  weapons  were  adorned  with  them, 
and  costly  vessels  derived  additional 
value  from  a  few  deep-red  branches  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  Sea. 

For  flowers  they  were  held  to  be  from 
time  immemorial,  and,  for  centuries  even 
of  our  Christian  era,  these  bright-colored, 
delicate  forms,  which,  taken  out  of  their 
element,  changed  miraculously  in  an  in- 
stant into  dingy  brown  stones,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  real  water-plants,  which  the 
contact  with  the  air  turned  at  once  into 
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stone.  Nor  is  this  belief  extinct  among 
men :  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  South- 
ern Italy  still  swear  to  it,  and  laugh  in 
their  beard  when  the  foreign  savant 
speaks  of  them  as  life-endowed  animals. 
It  seems  now  astonishing  how  men  could 
quarrel  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously 
over  the  apparently  simple  question, 
whether  corals  belonged  to  the  vegeta- 
ble or  the  animal  kingdom.  More  for- 
timate  in  this  respect  than  many  other 
organic  forms,  whose  social  status  is  not 
yet  recognized,  corals  were  already,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  animals.  This  was 
not  achieved,  however,  without  much 
trouble  and  much  ludicrous  blundering. 
It  was  a  young  physician  from  Marseilles, 
called  Peyssonel,  whom  the  French  Acad- 
emy had  sent  to  the  coasts  of  Barbary 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  salt-water 
plants,  who  first  discovered  their  true 
nature,  and  observed  how  they  expanded 
and  contracted  at  will  and  moved  their 
arms  ii\ith  a  purpose.  He  communicated 
his  discovery  to  the  great  Reaumur;  but 
the  illustrious  naturalist  was  still  so 
firmly  bound  by  precedent  and  scholastic 
method,  that  he  reAised  to  endorse  the 
bold  doctor^s  statement,  withholding 
however,  with  equal  courtesy  and  dis- 
cretion, his  correspondent's  name ;  for 
what  is  now  praised  as  a  noble  progress 
in  science,  appeared  to  him  a  rash  state- 
ment likely  to  injure  the  growing  repu- 
tation of  his  young  friend.  It  was  only 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  when 
Trembley  had  published  his  beautiful 
discovery  of  sweet-water  polypi,  and 
Jussieu,  the  master  of  botany,  had  given 
to  corals  their  papers  of  dismissal  fi'om 
his  kingdom,  that  Reaumur  made  the 
amende  honorable^  and  acknowledged 
both  the  correctness  and  the  great  value 
of  PeyssoneVs  discovery.  But  where  was 
the  victim  of  his  previous  reluctance  to 
appreciate  his  merit  ?  He  had  gone,  in 
disgust  and  despair,  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  he  had  disappeared  from  the 
sight  of  men,  so  that  to  this  day  we 
know  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of 
his  death. 

Since  then  we  have  learnt  much,  but 
by  no  means  all  yet,  about  the  birth,  the 


life,  and  the  end  of  corals.  In  the  hot 
summer-months,  when  the  waters  are 
bringing  forth,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
creation,  the  moving  creature  that  has 
life,  millions  of  diminutive,  jelly-like 
spawn  are  thrown  out  by  the  parent- 
animal.  For  a  while  they  enjoy  their 
freedom,  and  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  of  locomotion, 
which  they  are  never  hereafter  to  recover ; 
but  soon  they  become  weary,  and  settle 
down  upon  some  firm,  stationary  body. 
At  once  they  begin  to  change  their  form ; 
they  become  star-like,  the  mouth  being 
surrounded  by  tentacles,  very  much  as 
the  centre  of  a  fiower  is  surrounded  by 
its  leaves.  After  some  time,  each  one  of' 
these  ray-like  parts  pushes  out  exten- 
sions, which  in  their  turn  assume  the 
shape  of  tiny  stars,  and  establish  their 
own  existence  by  means  of  an  independ- 
ent mouth.  In  the  meanwhile  lime  has 
been  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  little 
animal,  by  its  own  unceasing  activity, 
and  forms  a  close-fitting  foot,  which  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  rock.  Upon  this 
slender  foundation  arises  another  layer, 
and  thus,  by  incessant  labor,  story  upon 
story,  until  at  last  a  tree  has  grown  np 
with  branches  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  where  the  plants  of  the  up- 
per world  bear  leaves  and  flowers,  there 
buds  forth  here,  from  the  hard  stone,  a 
living,  sensitive  animal,  moving  at  will, 
and  clad  in  the  gay  form  and  bright 
colors  of  a  fiower. 

This  fiower  is  the  animal  itself,  seen 
only  in  its  native  element,  and  unfit  for 
air  and  light.  What  we  call  coral  is  its 
house,  outside  of  which  it  prefers  to  live 
rather  than  within.  How  they  build 
their  dwelling,  human  eye  has  never  seen. 
We  only  know  that  the  tiny  animals,  by 
some  mysterious  power  given  them  by 
the  same  great  Master  on  high,  who  has 
given  us  a  body  after  his  image,  and  im- 
mortal souls,  absorb  without  ceasing  the 
almost  imperceptible  particles  of  lime 
which  are  contained  in  all  salt-water, 
and  deposit  them,  one  by  one,  in  the  in- 
terior. This  is  done  now  more,  now  less 
actively ;  and  the  denser  the  deposit  is, 
the  more  valuable  the  coraL  Gradually 
this  substance  hardens  and  thickens,  un- 
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til  in  the  precious  coral,  the  Im  NobilU  of 
science,  a  large  tree  is  formed,  which 
often  reaches  the  size  of  a  man^s  waist. 
It  is  perfectly  solid  and  compact,  and 
adorned  on  the  surface  with  delicate, 
parallel  lines.  Thus  on  the  tree-shaped 
limestone  grows  the  life-endowed  body 
of  the  polypus ;  it  moves,  it  feeds,  it 
produces  others,  and  then  is  turned  again 
into  stone,  burying  itself  in  its  own 
rocky  house,  whilst  on  its  grave  new  gen- 
erations build  unceasingly  new  abodes. 

This  is  the  so-called  Blood  Coral  of 
the  commuon  people,  the  favorite  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  fashion  of  our  day — next 
.to  the  pearl,  the  most  precious  jeWel  of 
the  deep. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  piece  of  liv- 
ing coral,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
its  wondrous  structure  and  admiring  its 
exceeding  beauty.  The  great  depth  at 
which  the  mysterious  little  animals 
dwell  in  the  ocean  secures  them  against 
the  mere  amateur  fisherman ;  and  the  pro- 
fessional coral-fisher,  the  son  of  super- 
stitious races  in  Southern  Italy,  is  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  admit  outsiders 
into  the  secrets  of  his  trade.  If  you  ask 
him  to  bring  home  for  you  a  few  value- 
less pieces,  he  is  afhdd  of  witchcraft,  %nd 
the  vessel  you  have  given  him  for  the 
purpose  is  filled  with  every  animal  fh)m 
the  deep  but  corals.  If  you  follow  him 
in  your  own  boat,  as  he  sails  out  for  his 
day's  work,  he  is  more  seriously  fright- 
ened still,  and  takes  to  the  open  sea — ^pre- 
ferring to  lose  rather  a  whole  day's  labor 
and  profit  than  to  betray  his  favorite 
fishing-ground.  He  cannot  comprehend 
why  you  should  be  willing  to  pay  him 
well  for  what  has  no  value  in  his  eyes ; 
and,  like  the  Arab  who  suspects  every 
travelling  Frank  of  seeking  after  con- 
cealed treasures,  the  poor  Neapolitan 
fancies  you  possess  a  charm  by  which 
you  can  change  his  shells  and  sponges 
into  precious  pearls  and  corals.  Even 
after  you  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  that  you  are  no  sorcerer,  and  never 
studied  in  the  school  of  that  great  ma- 
gician, Virgil,  he  fears  you  may  betray 
the  few,  simple  mysteries  of  his  trade,  or 
the  locality  from  which  he  derives  his 
support.    It  requires  much  time,  much 


money,  and  especially  much  patience,  to 
convince  him  of  your  innocence,  and, 
even  when  all  these  obstacles  are  removed, 
he  still  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his  he- 
reditary superstition,  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  try  catching  corals  alive,  as  they  are 
sure  to  die  of  fright  as  soon  as  they  be- 
hold the  light  of  day.  Hence  it  was  by 
an  accident  only  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  once  to  see  ho  w  corals  are  fished, 
and  to  examine  them  closely  when  fresh 
caught. 

It  was  a  Sunday,  and  we  were  saun- 
tering up  to  the  tall  olive-trees  of  St. 
Hospice,  near  Nice,  in  order  to  enjoy 
there  our  self-caught  meal  of  lobsters 
and  cuttle-fish,  when  we  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  an  odd-looking  craft  lying  far 
out  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Villafranca. 
The  sails  hung  carelessly  about,  and  the 
bowsprit  stood  bold  upright,  being 
crowned  at  the  top  with  a  couple  of 
saints  carved  in  wood,  while  below  two 
huge  eyes  were  painted  on  the  waist  of 
the  vessel. 

"It  is  a  coraline,"  said  one  of  our 
party,  an  Abb6,  familiar  with  all  the 
features  of  the  country ;  **  poor  people, 
who  will  stay  here  many  weeks,  catch 
nothing,  spend  all  they  have,  and  finally 
sell  or  pawn  their  boat  to  enable  them 
to  return  home." 

"  They  have  come  for  the  great  coral- 
tree,"  said  our  boatman,  who  was  carry- 
ing the  hampers.  "  You  know  the  one 
that  grows  down  in  the  dark  grotto  near 
Mount  St.  Alban.  There  is  no  year  that 
some  Neapolitans  or  Sicilians  do  not 
come  up  here  in  search  of  the  treasure, 
but  no  one  has  ever  yet  found  it." 

"  Can  you  imagine,"  asked  the  Abb^, 
"  that  these  people  really  believe  in  an 
immense  tree  of  coral,  which  grows  a 
hundred  fathoms  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  sea  in  a  grotto,  large,  like  an  ancient 
oak-tree,  and  stretching  out  its  gigantic 
branches  in  all  directions,  but  drawing 
them  in  instantly,  like  a  cuttle-fish,-  when 
a  net  comes  near?  That  is  the  story 
here,  and  these  poor  fishermen  believe 
in  it  as  firmly  as  in  their  Holy  Virgin, 
and  laugh  us  to  scorn  when  we  attempt 
to  reason  with  them,  and  prove  to  them 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  thing." 
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We  made  up  our  mind,  on  the  next 
day,  to  go  on  board  the  odd-looking 
boat,  and  to  see  what  could  be  learnt 
from  the  crew.  Fortunately,  one  of  our 
party  was  a  Neapolitan,  well  known  to 
all  the  fishermen  on  the  Chiaga,  and 
speaking  their  curious  dialect.  By  a 
number  of  masonic  signs  he  made  him- 
self known ;  and  the  air  of  mistrust  and 
repugnance  with  which  he  had  at  first 
been  received,  gave  way  to  a  less  sus- 
picious manner.  The  padrone,  or  master 
of  the  vessel,  was  an  oldish  man,  with  a 
deeply-ftuTOwed  face,  and  a  hard  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth,  which  did  not 
promise  a  very  mild  government  on 
board.  They  are  a  strange  class  of  men, 
these  padroni  of  coral-boats,  hundreds 
of  whom  come  annually  from  Naples  and 
Sicily,  from  Cknoa  and  Sardinia,  and 
sail,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  adven- 
turers bound  from  the  coast  of  France, 
along  the  coast  of  Algiers  in  search  of 
precious  treasures.  How  on  earth  they 
manage  to  sail,  for  out  of  sight  of  land, 
without  telescope  or  compass,  and  there 
on  the  broad  ocean  to  find,  year  after 
year,  the  precise  place  where,  far  down 
in  the  deep,  there  lie  vast  masses  of  rock, 
which  contain  in  cleft  and  crevice  the 
desired  coral  branches,  is  more  than  or- 
dinary seamanship  can  explain.  Three 
things  only  they  need  to  aid  them  in 
these  venturesome  journeys,  which  recall 
to  us  forcibly  that  first  great  search  after 
the  Qolden  Fleece :  money  in  large  sums 
for  the  outfit  of  their  coralines,  a  good 
stock  of  falsehoods  to  screen  their  real 
purposes,  and  an  invincible  silence  to 
oppose  to  all  direct  questions.  They 
have  a  saying  among  themselves,  that 
purse,  and  falsehood,  and  silence,  must 
all  three  be  as  deep  as  the  sea  in  which 
they  mpim  to  fish. 

Our  padrone  owned  himself  his  little 
vessel,  which  did  not  measure  over  five 
tons;  his  son,  a  clever,  restless  little 
scamp,  served  as  ship-boy;  and  three 
sailors  sufficed  to  handle  the  nets  and  to 
work  the  boat.  They  had  come  across 
the  Mediterranean  from  Torre  del  Greco, 
near  Naples,  in  search  of  the  fabled  giant- 
tree,  which  his  favorite  saint  had  shown 
the  padrone  in  a  dream.    There  was  no 


log  and  no  compass  on  board,  and  all 
their  provisions  consisted  of  the  never- 
fidling  galetta,  a  white  ship-biscuit,  and 
some  water ;  for  there  is  no  cooking  on 
board  these  coralines.  The  padrone  was 
proud  of  having  a  few  onions  and  some 
dried  fish  in  a  locker,  the  key  to  which 
never  left  the  lucky  owner's  pocket 

We  found  that  the  fishing  was  done 
with  a  large  net,  fastened  by  a  stout  rope 
to  the  stem  of  the  vesseL  At  the  end 
of  this  rope  hung  first  an  iron  cross,  con- 
sisting of  two  hollow  tubes  laid  cross- 
wise, through  which  strong  ash  poles 
had  been  thrust,  and  to  this  were  fast- 
ened' a  number  of  old  sardine-nets,  no 
longer  fit  for  their  first  purpose,  and 
countless  ends  and  bits  of  wide-meshed 
pieces  of  rope,  as  thick  as  a  finger — the 
whole  apparatus  a  mass  of  rags  and 
rotten  net-work.  But  the  more  snob 
wretched-looking  pieces  of  net-work  the 
padrone  can  fasten  to  his  iron  cross,  the 
better  are  his  chances.  When  the  sea  is 
perfectly  quiet,  he  lets  them  sink  down 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  or  even  a  hundred 
fathoms,  where  they  slowly  spread  and 
unfold  themselves  over  a  vast  extent. 
Then  he  hoists  his  lateen-sail  and  slowly 
drifts  before  the  wind,  or,  in  a  calm,  sets 
his  men  to  work  at  the  huge  oars  of  the 
vessel.  If  not  so  engaged,  they  stand 
watching  at  the  sheets,  the  oars,  and 
the  tiny  capstan,  to  obey  instantly  his 
orders.  His  one  great  purpose  is  to 
wrap  as  large  a  number  of  his  fiuttering 
pieces  of  net- work  as  he  can  around  the 
branches  of  coral  below,  to  tear  them  by 
main  force  from  the  parent-stems,  and  to 
wind  them  up,  together  with  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

The  padrone  seeks  by  the  aid  of  his 
mysterious  science  a  favorable  spot 
where  corals  grow,  and  his  delicate  and 
experienced  touch  feels  instantly,  by  the 
gentle  stretching  of  the  rope,  when  the 
net  has  caught  hold  of  coral  branches. 
The  little  vessel,  no  longer  obedient  to 
sail  or  rudder,  is  held  in  check  by  the 
stout  rope,  and  hence  jumps  forward 
and  backward  as  the  net  seizes  and  lets 
go  again  far  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.    The  work  is  hard,  and  the  per- 
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spiration  is  miming  down  the  neck  of 
the  poor  sailors.  At  times  the  nets  are 
caught  between  rocks,  and  the  boat 
must  tack  and  veer  in  all  directions  to 
try  to  loosen  them ;  at  other  times  the 
padrone  makes  desperate  efforts  to  creep 
in  between  overhanging  rocks,  into  a 
narrow  cleft,  for  there,  in  eternal  shade 
and  almost  inaccessible  recesses,  they 
believe  they  find  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  coral  branches.  Thus  they  try 
and  drift  along,  they  work  and  toil  and 
draw  up  perhaps  twenty  times  a  day, 
and  each  time  it  is  a  mere  lottery.  And 
this  is  the  very  charm  which  this  kind 
of  fishing  has  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  South ;  they  hope  and  hope  on,  and, 
sick  or  well,  old  or  young,  not  one  of 
them  would,  when  the  season  comes, 
willingly  give  up  his  chance  of  finding 
some  precious  tree  that  is  to  make  him 
rich  for  life. 

At  last  the  padrone  thinks  he  has  a 
net  full.  The  sailors,  whistling  a  tune 
through  their  teeth,  man  the  capstan 
and  work  with  their  hearts  beating — a 
jerk,  and  the  net  is  loosened  and  comes 
up  slowly,  slowly.  All  eyes  are  eagerly 
bent  upon  the  place  where  it  will  appear 
on  the  surface ;  at  last  it  shines  with  a 
white  gleam,  far  down  still.  If  the 
pieces  of  net-work  appear  wide  spread, 
the  evil  omen  is  greeted  with  muttered 
curses :  "  Dio  grazia  !  Maledetto  !  "  If 
they  hang  straight  down,  heavy-la- 
den, the  deepest  anxiety  is  seen  in 
all  features,  and  the  excitement  be- 
comes intense.  Now  it  shines  reddish  I 
"  Santimma  !  "  exclaims  the  master,  and 
the  men  work  with  renewed  energy.  At 
last  it  is  alongside.  It  is  heaved  on 
board  with  great  care,  and  now  comes 
the  task  of  picking  out  the  precious 
treasure  from  the  meshes  of  the  net-work, 
and  to  loosen  them  from  the  fragments 
of  stone  on  which  they  were  growing. 

With  these  stones  a  thousand  odd  and 
outlandish  citizens  of  the  deep  are  curi- 
ously intermingled.  Here  hang  worth- 
less horn-corals,  and  among  them  the 
Black  Hand  of  the  sailors,  which  they 
love  dearly  in  spite  of  its  uselessness,  be- 
cause it  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  genuine  coral.    There  come  up 


sepia-fishes  with  staring  eyes,  long  wav- 
ing arms,  deformed  bodies,  biting  beaks, 
and  mighty  suckers,  abounding  in  weird 
and  ghost-like  shapes.  Between  these 
frightM  forms  wave  seaweeds  witl^ 
broad,  green,  and  purple  fronds ;  while 
little  tufted  bunches  of  red  and  white  and 
violet  and  yellow  lie  marvellously  close 
to  feathers,  crusted  all  over  by  the  salt 
sea- wave.  Elfish  faces,  with  huge  staring 
eyes,  peep  at  you  from  every  side,  and 
seem  to  threaten  you  with  wild,  unearth- 
ly horrors  if  you  dare  touch  them.  A 
fulness  of  strange  things,  unseen  and  un- 
suspected by  the  dweller  on  firm  land, 
comes  thus  forth  from  the  hand  of  Nature, 
in  her  great  workshop  of  the  unfathom- 
able, fertile  sea.  But  they  are  all  pitched 
overboard ;  only,  the  men  are  sure  first 
to  open  the  shell-fish  and  to  swallow  the 
contents  with  truly  marvellous  dexterity, 
before  the  shcUs  are  allowed  to  return  to 
their  dark  homes  below.  The  branches 
of  coral  are  OArefully  picked  out  down 
to  the  smallest  fragment,  and  great  is 
the  joy  of  the  lucky  finder,  if  he  discover 
a  piece  naturally  bent  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  horn,  for  it  is  an  amulet,  a  sure 
protection  against  the  dire  effects  of  the 
Evil  Eye.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  a 
large  diest,  the  key  to  which  the  pa- 
drone wears  hanging  around  his  neck 
along  with  a  tiny  bag  of  holy  relics ;  and 
if  there  should  be  a  peculiarly  thick 
branch  among  them,  he  places  that  in 
some  mysterious,  hidden  comer,  for  it 
is  veiy  valuable,  as  the  price  of  coral  in- 
creases almost  in  geometrical  proportion 
with  its  size. 

When  all  that  has  been  fished  up  is 
saved,  the  boat  retums  to  the  harbor  and 
delivers  the  result  of  the  day's  labor  to 
an  agent,  who  carefully  and  judiciously 
assorts  the  pieces  according  to  size  and 
color,  and  sends  them  at  once  to  Naples, 
Leghom,  or  (Jenoa,  where  they  are 
quickly  worked  up  into  every  kind  of 
ornament. 

But  woe  to  the  poor  sailors,  if  the  net 
should  come  up  empty,  or,  worse  still,  if 
it  should  catch  at  some  projecting  point 
of  rock,  and  reftise  to  come  up  alto- 
gether I  It  is  they  alone  who  are  blam- 
ed ;  it  is  they  who  have,  by  their  idle- 
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ncs3  or  their  wickc^lness,  forfeited  the 
favor  of  saint  and  Madonna,  and  wlio 
must  now  labor  and  toil  until  exhausted 
nature  refuses  to  sustain  them  any  longer. 
^  The  only  way  to  examine  the  living 
animal  is  to  -seize  the  little  fragment  of 
rock,  or  the  shell  to  which  the  mystcri* 
ous  creature  is  fastened,  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  appears  near  the  surface, 
and  to  dip  it,  if  possible,  without  expos- 
ing it  to  the  air,  immediately  into  a  ves- 
sel with  salt-water,  which  you  hold 
ready  for  the  purpose.  At  first  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  vague,  indii^ 
tiuct  mass  of  grayish  substance.  You 
suspend  the  animal  and  its  tiny  abode 
by  a  string  in  the  middle  of  the  glass 
globe,  and  carry  it  to  a  dark  place ;  for 
the  coral  will  not  display  its  beautiful 
form  and  colors  in  the  gleaming  light  of 
the  day.  It  takes  hours  often  before  the 
obstinate  little  creature  condescends  to 
give  a  sign  of  life.  At  last  you  fancy 
that  the  club-shaped  extremity  of  the 
dingy  red  substance  begins  to  wrinkle 
up  into  little  rings  here  and  there.  You 
take  up  your  magnifying  glass,  and  you 
see,  with  joy  and  satisfaction,  that  the 
eight  star-shaped  indentations,  which 
mark  the  diminutive  wart-like  rising, 
assume  a  white  tinge,  contrasting  pleas- 
antly with  the  red  at  their  base,  which 
grows  every  moment  to  a  more  lively 
hue.  The  lines  widen  and  show  an 
opening  between  two  bright-colored 
lips ;  a  vague,  undefined  sulwtance  rises 
slowly,  like  a  transparent  globule,  but 
soon  it  grows  and  swells,  and  at  last  it 
stretches  out  eight  bright,  leaf-like  arms, 
edged  all  around  \\ith  delicate  fringes. 
Now  the  whole  resembles  strikingly  a 
beautiful  flower  of  eight  leaves,  not  un- 
like a  gentian  or  a  campanula,  and  you 
acknowledge  at  once  how  pardonable 
was  the  error  of  those  who,  for  genera- 
tions, insisted  upon  believing  the  strange 
animals  to  l}e  nothing  more  than  sub- 
marine flowers,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  motion. 

The  colors  are  brilliant  beyond  all 
that  the  art  of  man  can  produce.  In  the 
true  coral  a  resplendent,  almost  dazzling 
red  surrounds  the  base  of  the  bell-shaped 
body  of  the  animal,  whilst  the  latter  it- 


self, and  the  arms,  appear  as  if  carved  on 
of  transparent  crystal.  And  as  soon  a 
one  of  the  diminutive  creatures,  bolde 
than  the  rest— or  more  hungry — ^has  se 
the  example,  the  others  follow  in  rapic 
succession,  and  soon  the  whole  littli 
branch  is  covered  with  living  fiowere 
crowding  each  other  so  closely  that  r 
seems  as  if  they  would  prevent  one  an 
other  from  unfolding.  Flowers^  how 
ever,  are  still  and  motionless;  here  al 
is  full  of  life  and  activity.  They  move 
in  slow,  measured  ways,  it  is  true,  but 
with  what  variety  !  Now  the  beautiful 
caroUa  looks  like  a  haltk>pened  bell, 
with  it«  delicate  white  leaflets  rising  onl 
of  a  deep-red  crown ;  now  again  it  re- 
sembles an  urn  with  faintly-drawn  oat- 
lines  of  classic  purity,  and  then  it  changes 
into  the  shape  of  a  wheel  with  eight 
spokes. 

As  you  arc  still  gazing  and  marvelling 
at  all  this  exuberance  of  colors  and  beau- 
tiful forms,  which  the  bounty  of  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  the  dweller 
in  the  deep,  far  Mow  the  warm  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  admiring  eye  of  man, 
you  touch  the  vessel  that  holds  these 
wonders,  and  in  an  instant  the  scene  is 
changed.  Quicker  than  the  eye  can  fol- 
low, the  fringes  that  adorn  the  arms  dis- 
appear, the  arms  fold  themselves  up 
and  draw  in  towards  the  centre,  where 
the  mouth  was  but  just  now  standing 
open,  ready  to  receive  its  invisible  food, 
the  beautiful  bell  is  shut  up,  and  the 
bright  red  lips  close  onco  more,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  left  again  but  the  in- 
significant little  branch  of  dingy  color. 
They  are  evidently  most  sensitive  little 
creatures,  these  strange  little  animals; 
like  true  children  of  the  dark  deep,  they 
can  bear  neither  heat  nor  light,  nor  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  and 
although  they  close  in  an  instant,  they 
dare  not  unfold  their  beauty  again  for 
hours. 

In  spite  of  tliis  delicate  sensitiveness, 
nothing  looks  apparently  more  simple 
than  the  structure  of  these  polyi)i.  Each 
one  is  firmly  seated  in  the  red,  leathery 
substance,  in  which  his  tiny  cell  is  hol- 
lowed out.  By  mesins  of  his  moveable 
arms  and  their  cilia,  he  creates  a  little 
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whirlpool  before  his  mouth,  and  seizes 
the  infusoria  that  serve  him  as  food, 
together  with  the  particles  of  lime 
which  he  needs  for  his  house.  What- 
ever thus  enters  passes  down  into  the 
common  receptacle,  where  it  is  digest- 
ed ;  for  the  coral  polypus  is  not  only  a 
sociable  animal,  fond  of  living  in  large 
numbers  together,  but  he  is  a  perfect 
socialist  and  communist  It  is  only  by 
the  common  labor  of  thousands  an^ 
tens  of  thousands  of  these  diminutive 
beings,  that  the  coral  branch  can  be 
formed,  which  is  to  become  in  the  hands 
of  man  a  jewel  of  priceless  value.  This 
result,  moreover,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  readiness  with  which  each  in- 
dividual surrenders  the  fru.t  of  his  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
Each  polypus,  ever  busy  with  its  eight 
agile  arms,  works  night  and  day,  catch- 
ing as  many  tiny  things  as  he  can  seize 
in  the  water.  He  takes  the  first  taste, 
as  of  right,  throws  out  all  that  is  unfit 
for  his  purposes,  and  then  sends  the' sur- 
plus down  into  the  common  stock,  from 
whence  it  is  afterwards  distributed  equal- 
ly, through  countless  channels,  into  every 
part  of  the  living  tree.  The  common 
substance,  which  serves  as  highroad  for 
what  comes  and  what  goes,  and  in  which 
dwells,  so  to  say,  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, is  the  thick,  red  bark  which 
covers  the  cells  of  the  polypi — not  a  skin 
to  cover  and  warm  the  little  animals, 
but  the  very  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
whole  stock,  the  bond  that  holds  them 
all  together,  and  the  place  where  the 
inner,  solid  kernel  is  made,  which  sup- 
ports the  whole  tree.  Through  a  thou- 
sand little  openings  and  wide-meshed 
net-works  passes  the  nutritious  juice  of 
milky  whiteness,  which  oozes  out  if  the 
covering  be  cut,  and  which  the  fishermen 
hence  call  coral-milk.  It  is  propelled 
onward  and  upward  by  microscopic  cilia, 
similar  to  those  in  the  inner  vessels  of 
the  human  body.  Thus  here  also  the 
astounding  wisdom  of  Qod  is  beautifully 
displayed,  and  the  almost  unknown  body 
of  the  stone-animal  is  as  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  as  that  of  man  him- 
telf. 
Far  away  from  the  Mediterranean,  in 


the  vast  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
amid  the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  kindred 
race  of  the  true  coral,  the  Madrepores, 
have  been  at  work  for  countless  genera- 
tions. They  are  the  humbler  brethren, 
unadorned  with  beauty  and  unable  to 
furnish  man  with  costly  jewels.  But  as 
every  where  in  Nature  the  hiynbler  is 
the  more  useful,  and  the  smaller  the 
more  powerful,  so  here  also.  These 
corals  have  raised,  by  indefatigable  labor, 
colossal  structures,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  waUs  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  Chinese 
wall,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  dwin- 
dle into  dwarfish  proportions.  Amid  the 
most  violent  storms,  and  in  the  most 
agitated  seas,  where  wind  and  waves 
would  easily  destroy  the  grandest  works 
devised  by  the  skill  of  man,  they  erect 
their  marvellous  edifices — architects  so 
feeble  and  insignificant,  that,  when  they 
are  drawn  out  of  their  elements,  they 
vanish,  and  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

Their  works  are  works  of  beauty.  Like 
enchanted  islands,  these  circular  coral- 
reefs  bask  in  the  brightest  light  of  the 
tropics.  A  bright  green  ring  encloses  a 
quiet  inland  lake ;  the  ground  is  white^ 
and,  the  water  being  shallow,  it  shines 
brilliantly  in  the  gorgeous  floods  of  light 
that  fall  upon  it,  whilst,  outside,  the 
dark  black  billows  of  the  angry  sea  ap- 
proach in  long  lines  of  breakers,  tossing 
their  foaming  white  crests  incessantly 
against  the  impregnable  ramparts.  Above 
there  is  a  clear  blue  heaven,  and,  all 
around,  the  dark  ocean  and  the  hazy  air 
blend  harmoniously  into  each  other.  The 
contrast  is  beautiful  beyond  all  similar 
scenes:  within  all  is  peace,  and  soft, 
mirror-like  beauty ;  without,  all  is  strife 
and  eternal  warfare.  But  the  battle  is 
here  emphatically  not  to  the  strong.  The 
small  and  lowly  polypi,  by  whose  united 
labor  and  strength  these  colossal  walls 
have  been  raised  to  say  to  the  ocean, 
"  so  far  and  no  farther  thou  shalt  go  I  ^' 
defy  the  mighty  waves.  Year  after  year, 
generation  after  generation,  the  tempest 
beats  upon  their  fragile  homes,  and  the 
mountain-like  waves  of  the  ocean  come 
thundering  on,  like  armies  of  giants,  to 
rush  upon  the  slender  reef.  But  ever 
and  ever  the  attack  is  repulsed,  and  the 
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minute  animals  work  quietly,  silently, 
with  modest  industry  and  untiring  ener- 
gy, at  their  heaven-appointed  task ;  and 
the  living  force,  though  so  small,  tri- 
umphs victoriously  over  the  blind,  me- 
chanical force  of  the  furious  waves. 

Their  great  works  either  stretch  out 
far  into  the  ocean  like  huge  barriers,  in 
continuation  of  the  natural  coast,  or  they 
form  gigantic  rings  of  rock,  upon  which 
soon  plants  spring  up,  soil  is  formed, 
and  at  last  a  habitation  is  prepared  for 
man  himself.  The  little  polypi  find  them- 
selves there  in  strange  company.  First, 
there  arc  the  only  enemies  which  they 
are  as  yet  known  to  have.  Outside  the 
reef,  as  well  as  inside  of  the  lagoon,  but 
always  within  reach  of  the  coral-rocks, 
large  shoals  of  small  fishes  are  found, 
which  actually  feed  upon  the  pulpy, 
leathery  substance  of  the  poh-pi,  and 
secrete  the  indigestible,  material  it  con- 
tains, thus  producing  a  kind  of  cal- 
careous pulp  which  soon  changes  into 
fertile  soil  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
ground  for  palm-trees  and  other  plants. 
But  as  the  eater  is  always  eaten  in  all 
nature,  so  here  also  the  avenger  is  at 
hand.  Hungry  dogs  are  waiting  pa- 
tiently on  the  reefs  and  shallows,  and  as 
soon  as  the  voracious  fish  rises  to  the 
surface,  where  alone  he  finds  the  tender 
polypus,  they  pounce  upon  their  prey 
and  swallow  it  eagerly.  On  shore,  where 
the  graceful  palm-trees  flourish,  a  feast 
is  provided  for  another  class  of  hungry 
claimants.  With  a  heavy  thump  a  cocoa- 
nut  falls  upon  the  hard  ground,  shaken 
down,  before  it  is  perfectly  hardened,  by 
a  sudden  gust;  at  once  land-crabs  are 
seen  hurrying  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
simple  dinner-bell,  and  one  of  them  seizes 
it,  bores  with  its  long,  sharp  claws  into 
one  of  the  eyes,  where  the  shell  is  soft- 
est, and  sucks  with  delight  the  sweet, 
milky  juice.  In  light,  fragile  boats, 
daring  Malays  come  from  far  and 
near,  and  dive  into  the  thick  grove 
of  coral-trees,  where  they  are  sure 
at  all  seasons  to  find  a  valuable  vari- 
ety of  turtle,  which  often  reaches  the 
enormous  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceive one  of  these  monsters,  they  chase 


it  and  try  to  drive  it  into  shallow 
water,  or  at  least,  by  constant  akilAil 
hunting  to  and  fro,  to  exhaust  it,  so  that 
they  can  approach  quite  near.  As  Boon 
as  this  has  been  accomplished,  an  actire, 
agile  man  jumps  upon  the  back  of  the 
turtle,  takes  hold  of  the  slender  neck, 
and,  riding  boldly  on  his  strange  moonty 
profits  by  the  first  firm  footing  ho  can 
obtain  to  use  it  as  a  lever  and  to  tam 
the  animal  on  its  back,  when  it  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  its  captors. 

Thus  plants  and  animals,  and  man 
himself,  all  owe  their  food  and  their  lifo 
to  the  tiny  coral.  But,  small  as  it  is,  its 
power  of  production  is  so  enormous  that 
these  diminutive  polypi  could  long  since 
have  filled  up  the  basins  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  covered  the  continents  of  the 
earth,  if  their  existence  was  not  limited, 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  ^-ithin  certain 
local  boundaries  and  fixed  conditions 
of  temperature.  For,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  rare  varieties,  corals  cannot  liye 
where  they  are  not  permanently  covered 
with  water,  or  at  least  continually  bathed 
by  breakers.  Nor  can  they  exist  below 
a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet, 
partly  because  the  enormous  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  the  water  a1>ove  them 
would  be  fatal  to  all  kind  of  life,  and 
partly  because  they  require  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  prevails  at 
so  great  a  depth.  The  bright  colors  in 
which  most  of  these  polypi  are  dad 
prove,  moreover,  that  light,  the  gay 
painter  of  nature,  is  indispensable  to 
their  existence,  and  this  element  they 
can  only  enjoy  in  the  regions  nearer  the 
surface.  But,  above  all,  being  citizens 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  need,  like 
all  animals,  oxygen  to  support  their  life, 
and  this  food  is  not  attainable  where 
the  air  cannot  impart  it  to  the  water 
directly  by  contact  with  the  surface,  or 
send  it,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
down  to  a  certain  limited  depth.  Thus 
we  meet  here  also  with  those  great  im- 
mutable laws,  by  which  the  Creator  of 
all  things  has  assigned  to  each  one  of 
His  creatures  its  abode  upon  earth,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  powers  of  grateful  en- 
joyment. Great  and  wonderful  arc  His 
works,  teaching  us  every  where,  on  land 
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and  at  sea,  on  the  mountain-top  and  far 
down  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  not 
merely  to  glance  at  the  surface,  but  to 
look  dorm  into  the  deep,  where  the 
costliest  jewels  are  hid  in  the  dark 
abyss;   nor  merely  to    glance  at    the 


clouds  and  the  sky,  but  to  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  where  there 
are  wonders  yet  awaiting  us,  that 
"eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man." 


TOO  TRUE— AN  AMERICAN  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  JEWZLS. 

At  half-past  four  of  a  warm  June 
afternoon,  Mr.  Cameron  came  down  from 
his  law-office  in  the  Times  Building,  and, 
walking  to  Broadway,  took  his  seat  in 
the  stage  for  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
station,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
six  days  in  the  week  and  eleven  months 
of  the  year.  To  the  gentleman  opposite 
and  to  the  one  at  his  side  he  bowed, 
both  being  his  neighbors ;  that  iB,  their 
country-seats  were  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
own.  An  interchange  of  calls,  and  an 
occasional  pleasant  remark  as  they  jour- 
neyed to  and  from  the  city,  was  as  far 
as  the  acquaintance  had,  as  yet,  pro- 
gressed. Both  neighbors  were  n'ew  men, 
i.  e.,  they  had  just  made  their  fortunes. 
Their  superb  villas  had  gone  up  the  pre- 
vious summer,  while  Mr.  Cameron's  more 
modest  house  had  stood  its  ground 
against  the  tide  of  fashion  for  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Bulbous,  the  gentleman  op- 
posite, was  finely  dressed,  with  a  slight 
pomposity  of  air,  and  large  white  hands 
which  looked  able  to  grasp  and  hold  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  and  other  people's 
property.  Upon  these  capacious  palms 
he  was  just  drawing  a  pair  of  green  kid 
gloves,  which  might  remind  even  an  un- 
imaginative person  of  greenbacks.  Bul- 
bous had  taken  the  stage  at  Wall-street 
— which  magic  street  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  operations  since  the  first  rise  in 
gold,  three  years  before.  He  had  won 
and  lost,  won  and  lost — but  ever  winning 
more  than  losing — a  very  lucky  gambler, 
who  could  now  pave  his  porie-cochhe 
with  silver  pebbles,  and  his  vestibule 
with  gold  tiles,  if  he  so  decreed.  In 
three  years  he  had  grown  to  be  a  "  solid 
man : "  why  should  we  ask  if  his  con- 
VOL.   I. — 3 


science  had  also  grown  heavy  ?  Certain 
it  is,  his  accomplishments  were  of  the 
practical  rather  than  of  the  ornate  order ; 
and  though  his  villa  boasted  of  classic 
and  renaissance  tastes,  his  own  character 
may  be  described  as  decidedly  Doric — 
heavy,  broad,  coarse.  Within  his  elegant 
rooms  he  knew  no  more  of  Homer  and 
the  Gods,  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  the 
tidal  waves  of  Light,  of  Ruskin  and 
Tennyson,  than  in  those  sober  days  when 
gold  was  at  par  and  he  quite  below  it. 
In  these  respects  he  was  not  so  rich  as 
the  quiet  lawyer  who  was  his  tis-Ortis, 

The  fat  little  man  at  Mr.  Cameron's 
right  hand,  and  whose  estate  joined  his 
own  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  had 
made  his  money  through  a  rocket-like 
rise  in  pork,  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  fill  large  orders  from  the 
Government.  There  is  something  awful 
in  immense  wealth  as  there  is  in  all  rare 
and  vast  things  I  The  lawyer  smiled  as 
the  fat  little  fellow  mopped  his  shining 
face  with  his  handkerchief,  but  a  touch 
of  respect  subdued  his  amusement.  He 
knew  that  Mrs.  Grizzle  had  purchased 
a  diamond  necklace  the  preceding  week, 
for  which  she  had  given  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  entire  yearly  income :  and 
ought  not  the  remembrance  to  serve  as  a 
check  to  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  ? 

"  Warm  day,"  observed  Mr.  Grizzle, 
making  another  dab  at  his  forehead, 
"  must  be  gitting  off  to  Newport.  Can't 
stand  it  here,— the  lard  fairly  fries  out 
of  me.  Itfrs.  Grizzle  wants  to  git  off 
right  away.    Going,  Mr.  Bulbous  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present,  sir." 

"  I  told  wife  'twas  rather  early.  She 
said  she  'sposed  it  was  for  them  that 
were  tied  to  business,  but  people  with 
nothin'  to  do  but  spend  their  money 
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couldn't  begin  too  soon — ^ha  I  ha  1  You 
see,  fihe  bought  some  diamonds  lately, 
and  she^s  in  a  hurry  to  get  where  she 
can  show  'cul  Women-folks  are  queer 
humans,— don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"  Really,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
the  broker,  stiflSy. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  cheerily.  "  Be 
as  non-committal  as  a  barrel  of  unin- 
spected mess,  when  the  fair  sect  are  to 
be  invoiced.  Every  man  has  liis  own 
opinion  on  that  delicate  subject.  Some 
considers  'em  prime — some  don't.  They're 
an  obstinate  lot  to  drive,  take  'em  on 
loot ; — all  they're  good  for  is  for  tender- 
lines — ^ha !  ha ! " 

Grizzle  had  carried  on  his  conversation 
in  a  loud  voice,  leaning  a  little  forward ; 
he  was  as  talkative  as  he  was  good-na- 
tured ;  very  fbnd  of  his  little  jokes, — so 
little,  sometimes,  as  to  bo  invisible  to 
any  one  but  himself.  A  lurch  of  the 
stage  now  threw  him  oflf  his  seat  over 
against  Mr.  Bulbous,  who  drew  himself 
up  with  icy  blandness. 

"  Really,  now,"  gasped  little  Grizzle, 
struggling  back  to  his  place,  "these 
'busses  are  as  bad  as  a  fall  in  the  market 
to  unsettle  one's  balance-sheet.  Didn't 
intend  to  come  at  you,  Bulbous,  with  a 
knock-down  argument. — Ha,  beg  your 
pardon,  sir!" — this  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
from  whose  hand  he  had  thrust  a  small 
packet  by  his  unexpected  sortie ;  and, 
with  the  quickness  characteristic  of  all 
his  movements,  he  picked  up  the  par- 
cel before  its  bearer  had  time  to  re- 
cover it. 

Before  handing  it  back,  however,  he 
glanced  at  the  superscription  and  ex- 
press seals  (in  that  little  act  cropped 
out  the  hopeless  "  Yankeeism "  of  the 
pork-merchant's  character),  and  a  look  of 
surprise  smoothed  out  the  dimples  in 
his  checks. 

"  Seems  to  be  valuable,"  said  he,  with 
a  little  cough. 

He  had  discovered  that  the  packet 
came  from  over  the  seas — that  it  was 
marked  "jewelry,  $20,000  value,  insured, 
etc. ; "  all  his  curiosity  twinkled  in  his 
eye,  and  from  thenceforth  to  the  end  of 
the  ride  he  fidgetted  into  various  at- 
tempts to  draw  the  lawyer  into  conver- 


sation, whereby  he  might  learn  some- 
thing of  this  surprising  afTair. 

But  Mr.  Cameron  was  lost  in  his  own 
reflections.  He  kept  careful  hold  of  his 
treasure,  and  was  wise  enough  to  turn 
the  address  out  of  sight,  keeping  much 
cooler  about  it  than  his  inquisitive 
neighbor,  who  grew  quite  subdued  in 
his  consciousness  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  neck- 
lace, when  here  was  this  gentlcmanly^,  but 
plain,  professional  man,  receiving  jew- 
elry from  Scotland  to  the  tune  of  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars.  Before  the  sta^ 
reached  its  terminus.  Grizzle  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  property 
held  in  trust  for  some  client,  who  had 
fallen  heir  to  an  estate  in  Great  Britain, 
which  was  partly  true ;  but  the  client 
was  the  lawyer's  own  daughter. 

One's  thoughts  can  compass  a  great 
deal  in  brief  time,  and  Mr.  Cameron^'s, 
during  the  ride,  had  not  been  idle.  He 
felt  a  little,  just  a  little,  regret  that  he, 
too,  had  not  added  to  his  legitimate 
business  some  side  speculation  which 
should  have  made  him  the  monetary 
equal  of  these  two  neighbors.  Yet, 
wherefore  ?  He  despised,  in  a  calm,  un- 
conscious way,  both  of  them ;  one  for 
his  cold  blood  and  pomp  of  egotism,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  of  the  finer 
shades  and  colors  of  the  gentleman ;  the 
other  for  his  unmitigated  vulgarity.  He 
was  the  superior  of  both,  and  knew  that^ 
secretly,  they  deferred  to  him.  Whore- 
fore  should  he,  then,  feel  a  pang  of 
envy  ?  It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Cameron 
cherished  discontent.  Usually  his  self- 
love  took  the  shape  of  approval  of  his 
own  wisdom,  which  had  chosen  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life  as  it  progressed ;  due 
work,  due  leisure,  due  reward ;  time  for 
love,  means  to  gratify  simple  but  ele- 
gant tastes,  rich  interludes  of  soul-life 
passed  in  the  company  of  books,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  his  wife,  whose  spiritual  in- 
tuitions, like  his  own,  were  kept  vivid 
by  culture. 

Doctors  may  disagree  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  cholera,  filling  the  ear  Tvdth  the 
din  of  their  discordant  opinions  upon 
infection,  contagion,  sporadicity,  &c. ; 
one  malady  there  is,  which  even  doctore 
must  agree  is  both  infectious  and  con- 
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tagious,  and  that  is  the  Mammon-fever. 
When  exposed  to  its  influence,  but  few 
can  resist  it.  How  general  and  direful 
has  been  the  epidemic,  during  the  last 
five  years,  all  of  us  only  too  well  realize ; 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  constantly  mingling 
with  those  who  were  passing  through 
all  its  stages,  had  at  last  grown  slightly 
feverish.  He  was  thinking  how,  had  he 
taken  certain  oil-stocks,  as  a  friend  had 
advised  him  two  years  before,  he  might 
now  be  showing  these  glaring  million- 
aires to  what  beautiful  and  noble  uses 
money  could  be  converted.  His  wife 
was  a  lady,  and  it  did  choke  him  a  little 
when  Mrs.  Grizzle^s  glittering  carriage 
dashed  past  their  pony  rockaway,  throw- 
ing the  dust  in  her  eyes. 

Do  not  imagine,  dear,  romantic  maiden 
reader,  that  this  middle-aged  attorney  is 
our  hero ;  he  is  only  the  father  of  our 
heroines.  Though  he  may  not  be  at  all 
interesting  to  you,  there  are  those  of  his 
own  ago  who  still  read  and  enjoy  ro- 
mance, and  who  not  only  read  and  enjoy, 
but  are  youthfully  ardent  in  their  sym- 
pathies, while  they  have  the  advantage 
of  understanding  human  nature  and  hu- 
man emotion  far  better  than  they  once 
did,  and  of  seeing  straight  through  such 
limpid  transparencies  as  young  ladies' 
souls.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  love-letters  he  once  wrote  were  very 
much  like  those  you  are  now  receiving ; 
and  that  he  is  as  much  astonished  to 
discover  a  gray  hair,  simultaneously  with 
the  fact  that  his  eldest  daughter  is  of 
age  to  begin  acting  her  part  in  the  ever- 
lasting drama,  as  you  will  be  at  the  same 
things  just  a  little  while  in  the  future. 

Alas  I  Time  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps ;  yet^  if  he  takes  away,  he  also 
gives,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  are 
much  better  material  for  the  true  artist 
than  their  lovely  young  daughters,  to 
whom  you  are  shortly  to  be  introduced. 
To  Icnow  life,  we  must  live  it.  It  is  a 
mystery  why,  when  we  have  just  ac- 
quired some  of  the  wealth  of  experience, 
all  the  beardless  youths  and  cherry- 
cheeked  misses  should  ignore  us  with  a 
delicious  self-conceit.  We  may  tell  them 
that  we  are  their  superiors ;  that,  if  they 
will  be  patient  and  listen,  we  can  teach 


them  something ;  but  they  laugh  at  ua, 
as  at  any  other  **  make-believe."  Youth 
is  wise  in  its  own  conceit ;  it  never  yet 
was  troubled  with  doubts  of  its  own 
sagacity ;  the  bubble  of  life  is  ever  round- 
ing, soaring,  bursting,  according  to  the 
law  of  bubbles — the  last  rainbow-globe 
as  beautiful  as  the  first,  and  as  brief  in 
its  beauty. 

*  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  "  whatever  is, 
is  right."  It  would  be  a  most  doleful 
thing  for  babies  to  enter  the  world  with 
gray  heads,  reproving  their  mothers  for 
having  brought  them  into  such  wicked 
society,  refusing  to  pull  fiowers  because 
to-morrow  they  will  fade,  or  to  eat  bon- 
bons because  they  will  turn  to  acid  in 
little  stomachs.  If  young  people  had 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  their  elders, 
the  world  would  come  to  an  end  before 
an  hundred  years  from  sheer  inanition  ; 
there  would  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun;  no  wiseacres  to  moralize,  and  no 
impatient,  eager  readers  to  "  skip  "  the 
moralizing. 

Mr.  Cameron's  income  seldom  exceeded 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  the  good 
old  days  "  before  the  war,"  it  answered 
his  purposes  tolerably.  There  had  been 
an  instance  in  his  practice  when  he  was 
counsel  in  a  "  big  case  "  of  a  contested 
will,  and  had  received  a  fee  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  that  event  was  unique 
in  his  experience. 

With  that  money  ho  had  built  a 
charming  house  on  a  five-acre  bit  of 
beautiful  earth,  bound,  on  one  side,  by 
the  silver  binding  of  the  Hudson,  and 
thereafter  had  dwelt  there  in  comfort, 
not  eager  to  be  rich,  but  enjoying  the 
best  and  finest  that  could  be  had  for  his 
earnings.  It  was  only  the  propinquity 
of  Bulbous  and  Grizzle  which  had  given 
him  the  Mammon-fever  that  June  after- 
noon. Propinquity  is  to  blame  for  mucli 
that  happens.  When  he  stepped  off  the 
cars  at  a  station  not  far  beyond  Wash- 
ington Heights,  and  lifted  his  hat  in 
farewell  to  those  gentlemen,  he  began  to 
feel  a  reaction. 

The  river  lay  in  the  warm  light  like 
molten  gold  poured  upon  lapis  lazuli ;  a 
murmurous  wind  ran  through  the  trem- 
ulous  birches    and  whispered    to   the 
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shadowy  maples  that  watched  above  the 
lawn ;  the  roses  on  the  porch  clung  to 
the  trellis  in  clusters  of  amorous  sweet- 
ness ;  a  high  hedge  shut  out  the  nearness 
of  Grizzle's  new  paint  and  evergreens ; 
little  round  groups  of  verbenas  laughed 
at  him  from  the  cool  grass  as  he  walked 
up  the  path ;  nothing  was  there  in  earth 
or  sky  or  water  to  remind  him  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Grizzle  happi- 


It  always  was  pleasant  for  Mr.  Came- 
ron to  find  himself  approaching  home ; 
that  day  it  was  doubly  so,  for  the  city 
had  been  hot  and  tiresome,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  magnificent  present  for 
Milla,  the  younger  of  his  two  daughters. 
Yet,  at  thought  of  the  present,  he  sighed 
— one  of  those  faint  sighs  which  tell  of 
a  constant  care  or  sorrow. 

"Poor  Millal"  said  he,  "I  would 
throw  this  casket  in  the  river  if  I  could 
give  you  back  what  your  aunt  took 
from  you." 

It  was  a  pleasant  scene  upon  which  he 
looked,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment,  unpcr- 
ceived,  in  the  open  casement  of  the  win- 
dow. Through  the  vista  of  the  long 
parlor,  cool,  yet  full  of  light  and  per- 
fume, he  saw  the  library,  and  beyond 
that,  through  a  bay-window,  the  green 
trees  of  the  garden.  By  the  library- 
table  sat  his  only  boy,  the  youngest  of 
his  three  children,  a  fine-looking  lad  of 
fourteen.  He  had  pushed  his  books  from 
him,  and,  with  head  bent  down  on  the 
table,  was  listening  to  the  gay  conversa- 
tion transpiring  in  the  parlor. 

There  were  a  yoimg  lady  and  gentle- 
man, and  a  cliild  curled  up  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  young  lady,  Mr.  Cameron's 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  standing 
ap  for  her  lover  to  bind  about  her  head 
a  fillet  of  myrtle  and  white  fiowers 
which  he  had  been  weaving. 

A  light  was  radiating  in  her  face  like 
that  of  sunlight  behind  a  rose  ;  he  had 
not  bound  the  fillet  without  telling  her 
how  well  it  became  her;  and  who,  that 
has  been  young  and  beloved,  does  not 
know  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  praised, 
under  such  circumstances  ?  She  was  not 
vain  of  her  beauty,  but  she  delighted  in 
it  when  it  gave  hiin  pleasure. 


The  gentleman  might  have  been  any- 
where between  twenty-eight  and  thirty* 
eight,  though  he  looked  not  a  day  oyer 
the  first-named  age.  He  had  the  yellow 
moustache  and  dark-blue  eyes  of  a  Qer- 
man ;  his  form  was  elegant,  his  dress 
fastidious;  beyond  that,  he  was  not 
handsome.  He  stood,  however,  in  no 
need  of  handsome  features.  "  Pretty  *' 
men  always  shrank  into  insignificance  in 
the  company  of  Louis  Dassel.  A  quiet 
power  dwelt  in  his  eye,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  his  air  and  conversation^ 
more  attractive  to  women  than  pretti- 
ncss ;  while  just  that  touch  of  foppish- 
ness was  in  his  dress  which  proved  him 
not  averse  to  being  admired. 

"  You  are  right,  Louis ;  white  ia  the 
most  becoming  wear  for  Lissa,''  said  the 
little  girl  in  the  arm-chair.  "  You  have 
as  much  taste  as  a  woman,  Mr.  Dassel. 
Where  did  you  learn  to  make  wreaths  f  *» 

"  Oh,  Louis  knows  every  thing  1  Pve 
often  told  you  so,  Milla." 

Elizabeth  said  this  in  such  good  faith 
as  must  have  been  flattering  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it ;  he  laughed  a  little,  making 
answer — 

"There's  one  thing  I  do  not  know, 
MDla;  and  that  is,  how  much  Bettine 
loves  me— for  she  never  will  confess." 

"Well,  I  am  wiser  than  you  there, 
Mr.  Dassel;  for  Fm  quite  certain  she 
loves  you— desperately  I " 

"  Oh,  Milla  I  "  cried  her  sister. 

"Thank  you,  Milla,  for  making  her 
blush  so  prettily.    Look  at  her  now  1  ** 

Well  worth  looking  at  was  Elizabeth 
at  that  moment.  Her  white  dress,  soft, 
and  falling  in  profuse  folds,  her  dark 
hair  with  its  green  fillet,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing with  the  light,  her  cheek  rosy  with 
the  bloom  of  happiness.  Delicious  idle- 
ness of  summer-hours ! 

Mr.  Cameron  remembered  when  Lissa^s 
mother  had  looked  just  so,  and  he  hov- 
ered silently  in  the  window,  loth  to  in- 
terrupt the  little  scene,  and  recalling, 
with  a  thrill,  the  days  of  his  own  court- 
ship. 

The  couple  before  him  were  to  be 
married  in  September,  and  he  was  will- 
ing they  should  gather  every  rose  of  this 
sweetest  summer-time  as  it  bloomed. 
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Tho  father's  eye  wandered  from  tlie 
group  to  the  face  of  the  boy  in  the  li- 
brary. There  was  a  scowl  upon  it,  as  he, 
too,  watched  the  betrothed  pair ;  yet  his 
face  was  a  pleasant  one,  to  which  scowls 
did  not  seem  habitual. 

"  It  is  strange  what  an  unreasonable 
dislike  Robbie  has  taken  to  Mr.  Dassel," 
thought  Mr.  Cameron.  "  I  suppose  Louis 
has  been  impatient  with  him  over  his 
Greek,  at  some  time,  and  the  boy  has 
conceived  a  fancy  that  he  is  ill-tem- 
pered, /nerer  saw  any  indication  of  it. 
Children  are  apt  to  think  their  teachers 
severe.  All  the  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
Dassel  is,  that  he  is  a  foreigner.  I  could 
have  wished  my  daughter  to  marry  a 
native-born  American.  Still,  what  differ- 
ence does  the  mere  birth  make  ?  He  is 
one  of  us,  in  heart.  It  was  his  love  of 
liberty,  his  hate  of  tyrants,  which  drove 
him  to  this  country.  He  might  have 
been  rich  and  honored,  had  he  been  will- 
ing to  live  under  the  yoke  of  despotism. 
His  birth,  his  education  and  accomplish- 
ments, justify  our  pride  in  him.  As  to 
making  a  living  for  himself  and  Eliza- 
beth, doubtless  he  will  do  as  well  as  I 
and  my  Lissa  have  done." 

And  now,  before  her  father  steps  in, 
let  us  glance  at  Milla  Cameron.  As  she 
leaned  back  in  the  great  chair  of  green 
satin  brocatelle,  she  looked  like  a  lily 
floating  between  its  emerald  leaves.  You 
would  not  know  whether  to  call  her  a 
child  or  woman.  Her  size  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  twelve ;  her  face  was  infantile  in 
its  exquisite,  waxen  fairness;  yet,  its 
expression  was  that  of  womanhood.  She 
was,  really,  sixteen— only  three  years 
younger  than  Elizabeth  ;  but  very  slight 
and  small,  with  a  sort  of  preternatural 
beauty,  childish,  and  still  spiritual.  Her 
pale,  golden  hair  glistened  around  her 
face  and  shoulders  in  an  ethereal  vail. 
There  was  nothing  fretful  and  pinched 
in  her  features,  as  is  so  often  seen  in 
those  of  invalids ;  she  was  dainty,  deli- 
cate, and  pale,  but  joyous  and  lovable. 
Suddenly  she  clapped  her  hands  to- 
gether with  a  gay  laugh : 

"  There's  papa  in  the  window,  getting 
ready  to  lecture  you  I " 

"How  was  it  we  did  not  hear  the 


whistle?"  said  Mr.  Dassel,  turning, 
quite  self-possessed,  to  greet  Mr.  Came- 
ron, while  Lissa's  cheek  was  as  red  as  a 
carnation  when  her  father  came  to  kiss  it. 

"  Too  thoroughly  preoccupied,  I  dare 
say,"  answered  Mr.  Cameron ;  and  then 
he  passed  on  to  his  younger  daughter, 
whose  face  was  all  smiles  at  his  approach, 
but  who  had  not  left  her  chair  to  greet 
him.  "  Hef  e's  your  aimt  Mildred's  leg- 
acy ;  it  came  by  the  steamer  yesterday. 
Go,  Robbie,  and"  call  your  mother ;  we 
must  examine  the  packet  together.  You 
will  be  quite  an  heiress,  Milla." 

"  Dear  aunt  Mildred  I  how  sorry  I  am 
she  is  dead,"  she  said,  holding  the  packet 
between  her  small  hands,  looking  up 
wistfully. 

Her  father  walked  into  the  library 
and  back  again.  Mildred  had  been  his 
favorite  sister  in  the  days  of  their  child*- 
hood ;  she  had  been  three  months  dead 
and  buried,  over  the  water,  and  the 
grief  was  a  fresh  one. 

Mrs.  Cameron  came  in  with  Robbie ; 
she  had  a  flower  in  her  hand,  which  she 
placed  in  her  husband's  button-hole  as 
she  kissed  him, — their  romance  was  still 
in  progression. 

"  Here  are  Miliars  jewels.  Shall  I  break 
the  seals  ? " 

The  little  party  looked  on  with  in- 
terest, while  he  removed  the  wrappers 
from  the  casket,  turned  the  tiny  key, 
and  exposed  the  treasures  within.  Milla's 
little  white  fingers  drew  out  one  beauti- 
ful article  after  another,  holding  it  up 
to  the  light :  first,  a  superb  set  of  dia- 
monds, necklace  and  all ;  then  another 
of  diamonds  and  emeralds.  The  stones 
had  been  reset  in  the  latest  style.  They 
glittered  in  her  lap  as  if  the  lily  had 
been  deluged  with  dew.  Mr.  Dassel,  at 
Mr.  Cameron's  request,  gave  them  a 
critical  examination.  He  knew  all  about 
jewels — was  as  expert  in  pronouncing 
upon  them  as  if  brought  up  to  be  a  dia- 
mond merchant. 

"  This  central  stone  in  the  necklace, 
and  this  in  the  brooch,  are  both  particu- 
larly fine.  Some  of  these  emeralds  are 
very  valuable.  The  whole  collection 
would  be  worth,  in  Paris,  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  here,  at  the  present  rate  of 
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3xchange,  they  are,  of  course,  worth  much 
more.  Did  you  say  they  had  belonged 
to  a  sister  of  yours,  Mr.  Cameron  ? " 

**  Yes ;  or,  rather,  she  bought  them  for 
Milla.  Intending  to  leave  a  certain  sum 
to  her  namesake,  she  put  it  in  this  shape, 
us  secure  and  compact.  She  purchased 
the  stones,  and  had  them  set  a  year  ago, 
when  told  by  her  physician  that  she 
could  not  live  many  months.  She  wrote 
to  me,  before  her  death,  her  wishes  in 
tlie  matter." 

"  Dear  auntie,"  said  Milla,  again.  Her 
eyes  were  ftiU  of  tears,  and  she  added, 
very  soft  and  low, 

"  I  shall  give  them  to  you,  Elizabeth. 
What  do  J  want  of  them  ? " 

**  What  do  you  want  of  them  ?  To 
keep  and  to  wear,  darling,  of  course." 

"I  shall  never  wear  them,  Lissa.  I 
wish  you  to  have  them.  Gomel  they 
shall  be  my  bridal  present — a  magnifi- 
cent one,  you  will  allow." 

"  Not  so  fast,  little  girl.  Your  aunt 
!Mildred  attended  to  all  that.  She  meant 
yoUy  and  no  one  else,  to  have  them. 
They  constitute  your  fortune.  If  you 
should  ever  want  for  means,  you  have 
but  to  disx)ose  of  them,  when  the  time 
of  necessity  comes,  and  you  are  comfort- 
able for  life.  It  is  named  in  the  will 
that  you  are  never  to  give  them  away ; 
and  you  are  not  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  except  to  wear  them,  until  you  are 
of  age.  You  see,  your  aunt  knew  what 
a  generous  heart  my  little  girl  has,  and 
she  did  not  desire  you  to  impoverish 
yourself."  Thus  said  Mr.  Cameron. 
"  This  is  your  fortune,  Milla." 

"  O,  papa,  you  can  always  take  care 
of  me,  I  guess.  They  would  do  Eliza- 
beth and  Louis  so  much  more  good." 

*'  Try  them  on,  Milla." 

"  No,  Lissa,  you  try  them  on,  and  then 
I  can  see  their  effect.  I  could  not  see 
them  on  myself.  Louis,  put  them  on 
your  lady." 

Dassel  took  the  set  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  clasping  the  necklace  about 
the  throat,  and  bracelets  about  the  wrists, 
of  his  betrothed,  and  with  one  star  for 
the  hair  he  fastened  the  fillet  of  myrtle. 

"These  should  have  been  for  you, 
Bcttinc,"  he  whispered. 


Softly  as  the  words  were  spoken,  Milla 
heard  them.  A  single  sparkle  of  fire 
shot  from  her  eyes,  and  then  she  grew 
very  pale.  She  believed  no  one  noticed 
her  emotion,  and  strove  to  conquer  it. 
Presently  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and 
the  gems  were  returned  to  the  casket. 

"  Leave  Milla  with  me ;  we  will  brin^ 
up  the  rear,"  said  Robbie. 

"Shan't  I  carry  you,  Milla?  You 
look  tired  ? "  asked  her  father,  tenderly. 

"  No,  no,  papa,"  with  such  decision^ 
that  the  others  left  her  to  follow  with 
her  brother  when  she  pleased. 

"Little  darling,"  murmured  her 
brother,  kissing  her,  as  soon  as  the 
others  were  out  of  sight  "  Elizabeth  is 
a  fine  girl,  but  she  is  not  half  as  beau- 
tiful as  you.  Nobody  in  the  world  could 
look  prettier  in  these  things  than  you, 
sis." 

"  Don't  tell  me  so,  Robbie.  My  heart 
aches  horribly  this  afternoon.  I  know  all 
about  these  jewels.  Aunt  Mildred  never 
expected  me  to  wear  them.  She  thought 
it  a  convenient  shape  into  which  to  put 
the  money.  She  knew  that  ItnU  never 
marry,  Robbie,  and  this  money  is  to 
support  me.  No  husband  will  ever  take 
care  of  me,  Robbie !  I'm  not  a  little 
child,  any  longer ;  and  I  don't  wish  you 
to  act  as  if  I  were.  But  don't  tell 
mother ;  it  will  give  her  so  much  pain. 
Every  one  believes  me  a  baby — and,  in- 
deed, I  have  been — ^until  very  lately." 

"  Now,  3Iilla,  how  strangely  you  talk. 
No  one  thinks  you  a  baby.  At  least,  I 
don't.  As  to  whether  you  ever  will 
marry,  that  is  a  question.  You're  good 
enough  and  pretty  enough  for  the  best 
man  that  ever  lived.  If  I  were  not  your 
brother,  and  younger  than  you,  /should 
marry  you — that  I  know  I  People  can 
be  happy  without  being  married;  and 
I'm  resolved  that,  if  you  are  never  wed- 
ded, I  shall  never  be.  Wo  will  lire 
together,  always.  You  can  wear  youp 
pretty  jewels  to  please  me;  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  sell  them,  because  I 
shall  make  money  enough  for  both. 
Don't  cry,  Milla,  don't!  Mother  will 
not  enjoy  the  dinner  unless  you  are 
there." 

She  wrung  her  hands  together,  chok- 
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ing  down  her  sobs.  There  were  those 
who  lo^ed  MiUa  as  their  own  lives, 
knowing  the  trials  before  her;  but  in 
this,  the  first  hoar  of  her  suffering,  as  a 
womaTij  they  dreamed  not  of  the  change. 
Only  the  quick-sighted  boy,  who  had 
heard  Louis's  words  and  seen  their  effect, 
lingered  behind  to  express  a  sympathy 
for  an  emotion  which  he  could  but  dimly 
comprehend. 

^*  Come,  MiUa,  for  mammals  sake.'' 

Ho  half  lifted  her  from  the  chair, 
walking  by  her  side  as  they  followed 
after  the  others  to  the  dining-room. 
When  she  stood  up,  it  became  evident 
why  Milla  was  marked  out  for  the  pecu- 
liar love  and  cherishing  of  her  family. 
She  was  deformed— her  back  having 
been  injured  by  an  accident  in  her  in- 
fancy. 

This  deformity  had  nothing  of  a  re- 
pulsive character ;  it  was  so  slight  as  to 
be  scarcely  apparent,  with  that  bright 
veil  of  glittering  hair  worn  always  about 
her  shoulders;  but  it  impaired  her 
health,  and,  as  the  years  of  childhood 
wore  away,  shadowed  her  with  a  painful 
self-consciousness.  She  had  been  a 
beautiful,  sprightly  child,  the  idol  of 
the  house,  which  numbered .  among  its 
inmates  her  aunt  Mildred,  who  then  was 
a  young  lady,  unmarried,  very  fond  of 
frolicking  with  the  two-year-old  darling. 
In  one  of  those  frolics,  while  tossing 
the  child  high  in  air,  she  lost  her  hold 
by  some  mischance,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture fell  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  her 
spine. 

The  remorse,  consequent  upon  this 
terrible  accident,  never  ceased  to  haunt 
Mildred  Cameron.  Night  and  day  she 
plead  with  the  mother  for  the  privilege 
of  tending  the  sufferer:  she  was  engaged 
at  the  time,  but  refused  to  marry  until 
the  child  had  recovered  as  much  health 
as  she  would  ever  have. 

The  Camerons  were  of  Scqtch  de- 
scent. Mildred  married  a  distant  rela- 
tive, a  scion  of  the  ancient  tree,  and 
relieved  to  Scotland,  where  her  hus- 
band had  estates.  She  had  a  small  sum 
of  money  of  her  own— about  equal  to 
that  with  which  her  brother  started  in 
life.    This  she  had  never  used,  but  con- 


stantly invested  it  so  as  to  increase  it^ 
always  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
support  to  Milla.  She  knew  the  fre- 
quency with  which  fortunes  were  made 
and  lost  in  America,  and  foresaw  that  a 
time  might  come  when  it  would  be  well 
for  the  helpless  girl  to  have  a  certain 
reliance.  When  her  own  health  failed, 
she  reckoned  up  her  gains,  and  found 
she  had  six  thousand  pounds  at  her  dis- 
posal. With  this  sum  she  bought  the 
stones  and  had  them  set,  thinking  that, 
if  the  money  did  not  draw  interest, 
neither  would  it  be  lost  in  speculation. 

The  loving  aunt  had  made  all  the 
restitution  in  her  power,  but  Milla,  as 
she  gathered  up  the  shining  wealth,  had 
but  gained  a  new  pang  with  her  jewels. 

CHAPTER  IL 

THE  SILENT  WITNESS. 

The  same  afternoon  upon  which  Mr. 
Cameron  carried  home  Miliars  jewels,  in 
the  third-story  front  room  of  a  tenement- 
house  in  M.  street,  Mrs.  Bellows  was 
getting  supper.  Although  nearly  sun- 
set, the  air,  which  came  in  at  the  two 
windows,  seemed  little  less  hot  than  that 
which  radiated  from  the  cooking-stove. 
The  children  looked  tired  and  fretful  as 
they  hung  at  these  windows,  and  the 
mother  did  not  wear  her  most  amiable 
expression  as  she  moved  the  pan  of  fried 
potatoes  from  the  griddle  to  the  hearth, 
murmuring  that  Abel  was  late. 

Th?  house  had  a  decayed  look,  but  it 
was  neat,  inside  and  out, — evidently  not 
yet  surrendered  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  foreign  population,  though  it  had 
fallen  from  its  ancient  splendor  as  the 
residence  of  a  down-town  merchant,  and 
was  now  occupied  by  half-a-dozen  fami- 
lies. These  people  were  all  American — 
belonging  to  the  respectable  poor — who 
cherish  a  pride,  in  their  way,  quite  as 
commendable  as  that  of  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbors.  A  school-teacher  and 
his  family  occupied  the  first  floor;  on 
the  second  was  a  widow,  whose  smaU 
annuity  was  made  the  measure  of  her 
expenditures;  on  the  third,  Abel  Bel- 
lows, porter,  while  a  pale  girl,  who  col- 
ored   photographs,  had  the   hall-bed* 
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room ;  on  the  fourth,  two  more  widows, 
with  sewing-machines— each  and  all 
more  or  less  intelligent  and  ambitious, 
after  the  manner  of  our  natiTe-bom 
people.  Several  h  ad  seen  "  better  days ; " 
more,  hoped  yet  to  see  them.  So  that, 
while  an  air  of  poverty  and  privation 
pervaded  these  precincts,  it  was  blent 
with  neatness  and  order. 

The  third-floor  tenants  were  the  least 
refined  of  the  inmates.  These  were 
"  regular  Yankees,"  with  all  New  Eng- 
land's industry  and  "  smartness."  A  live- 
ly rag-carpet  covered  the  floor,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  table,  decently 
laid  for  supper. 

Over  an  old-fashioned  mahogany 
bureau  himg  a  colored  lithograph  of 
"Washington,  while  quite  a  pile  of  books 
was  arranged  on  either  side,  including 
(bound  in  calf)  "  Joseplius","  the  "  Uni- 
versal History,"  "  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest," 
the  "  Casket,"  and  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs;" 
with  sundry  illustrated  newspapers  of 
the  day.  A  Connecticut  clock  graced 
the  centre  of  the  mantelpiece.  Towards 
this  Mrs.  Bellows  threw  many  a  weary 
glance;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  occupied  pre- 
cisely the  same  length  of  time  at  each 
sweep  of  its  arc  that  it  did  on  the 
shortest  winter  day — for  the  old  clock 
was  as  exact  as  any  New  England 
spinster,  in  all  its  ways — but  it  did 
seem,  on  this  languid  afternoon,  to  take 
an  unconscionable  time  to  its  work. 

"  It's  ten  minutes  of  seven,  and  I 
reckon  she's  slow  at  that ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  she  was  right  when  the  bells  struck 
for  six.  Them  potatoes  won't  be  fit  to 
eat  if  Abel  don't  git  along  right  away," 
— and  she  wiped  the  sweat  from  her 
forehead  with  the  comer  of  her  apron ; 
"  Matthew,  peek  out  the  winder  and  see 
if  yer  father's  comin'." 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
opened,  and  a  man  stepped  softly  within. 
He,  too,  was  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
face,  and  looking  very  warm.  He  was 
a  middle-sized  and  middle-aged  man, 
with  bright,  honest  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  light  complexion.  He  glanced 
at  his  wife  with  a  deprecating  look,  as 
he  said : 


"  Hope  I  hav'n't  kept  supper  waiting 
Abby.  'Twas  so  warm,  I  couldn't  make 
much  headway  with  my  walk." 

"If  you  call  it  warm  out  o'  doors, 
what  do  you  think  it  is,  shut  up  in  here 
with  this  cook-stove?  O,  yis,  young 
ones,  you  can  all  laugh  and  holler,  now 
father's  come  home,— but  they've  been 
as  cross  as  bears  all  day, — and  no  won- 
der, stewin'  in  this  oven." 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  'em  out  in  the 
street,  if  'twas  any  cooler  ?  " 

"Because  I  ain't  the  woman,  AY>el 
Bellows,  to  let  my  children  run  on  the 
street,  associatin'  with  you  don't  know 
who,  to  say  nothin'  of  the  danger.  Pve 
got  to  bring  them  up  in  a  garret,  it 
seems,  but  I  shan't  bring  'em  up  on  the 
street.  I  don't  know  where  your  pride^s 
gone.  It's  little  a  mother  can  do,  when 
they're  own  father  hain't  spunk  enough 
to  keep  his  family  decent.  Set  down,  all 
of  you;  supper's  ready.  No  great  shakes 
of  a  supper,  nuther ;  but  it's  all  there 
was  in  the  house  to  git.  Strawberries 
are  down  to  ten  cents  a  box ;  but  you 
didn't  leave  a  cent  of  market-money, 
Abel." 

"  Didn't  I  ?  Wall,  I  guess  I  didn't 
happen  to .  have  any.  But  Tve  got  a 
month's  pay  now,  Abigail,  and  you 
shall  have  the  berries  for  breakfast. 
Here,  Toddle,  father  '11  help  him  up," 
and  he  placed  the  smallest  Bellows  in 
the  high  chair  by  his  side ;  but  when 
he  had  helped  his  wife,  and  the  little 
ones,  to  the  fried  potatoes,  with  scraps 
of  bacon  and  bread-and-butter,  aud  had 
taken  his  cup  of  tea,  ho  forgot  to  put 
any  thing  on  bis  own  plate,  but  sat  star- 
ing at  the  brick  wall  opposite.  His 
wife  regarded  him  with  wonder,  but 
said  nothing,  for  the  heat  had  rendered 
her  a  little  cross.  Presently  he  witli-» 
drew  his  gaze  and  fixed  it  upon  hers. 

"I've  got  something  on  my  mind, 
Abby." 

"  That  worries  yer  ? " 

"  That  worries  me." 

His  habitually  pleasant  face  had  n 
graver  look  upon  it  than  she  usually 
saw  there,  and  as  she  noticed  how  un- 
easy he  was  in  his  mind,  and  that  hia 
eye  fell  before  hers,  the  one  dread  of 
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her  life  sprung  up.  She  laid  down  her 
knife  and  fork,  pushing  her  chair  a  little 
back,  piercing  him  through  with  a 
sharp,  angry  regard : 

"  You  don't  dare  to  tell  me  it's  lot- 
tery-tickets, Abel  Bellows  ? " 

"It  ain't  lottery-tickets  this  time, 
Abby ;  I  'most  wish  it  was." 

"  If  it  ain't  lottery-tickets,  what  can 
it  be  ? "  asked  the  woman,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"  It's  nothing  that  concerns  us  in  par- 
tikler ;  'tain't  no  business  of  mine  at  all, 
in  fact.  But  it's  a  weight  on  my  mind 
— a  deadweight.  It's  heavier  than  them 
loads  used  to  be  in  the  hardware  store, 
before  I  got  my  place  with  Borden  & 
De  Witt." 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  ? "  queried  Mrs. 
Bellows,  sitting  up  again  and  eating 
rapidly,  for  curiosity  had  restored  her 
appetite  and  removed  her  ill-humor. 

"I  can't  tell  nobody;  for  I  don't 
know  myself." 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  what  a  fool  you 
are,  husband  I  What  are  you  talkin' 
about,  if  ye  don't  know  nothin'  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  know  it,  Abby ;  I'm 
afraid.  And  I  don't  want  to.  That's 
jist  it — rd  fur  rather  not.  It's  awful ! 
—and  it  worries  me  'most  sick." 

"I  should  think  as  much  I  You 
hav'n't  tasted  your  supper  yit.  I  hav'n't 
see  you  so  careless  of  your  victuals  since 
the  store  was  robbed." 

"  That's  jist  it,  again,  wife ;  it's  about 
that  very  robbery."  He  glanced  at  the 
children,  and,  lowering  his  voice,  whis- 
pered across  the  table—"  I'm  afraid  I've 
found  out  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  it." 

"  Abel  Bellows,  do  tell  1 " 

"Yes!  and  the  very  last  person  in 
the  world  you  would  suspect." 

"  Who  ? " 

"I  daren't  say,  even  to  you,  Abby, 
for  Tm  not  certain;  and  it  might  be 
wrongin'  Mm,  But,  Tve  got  a  clue,  and 
I'm  going  to  foller  it  up." 

"  I  guess  I  shouldn't  go  round  blab- 
bin'  it,  if  I  was  told  a  secret,"  said  the 
wife,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  know  you  could  keep  the  secret. 


Abby — ^nobody  better.  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  as  much  as  you'd  like  to  hear ;  but 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  jist  yit. 
Wait  a  little— wait  a  little.— Hay,  Tod- 
dle, how  you  cram  your  mouth  I " 

"  Let  Mm  cram  it,  if  he  likes.  I'm 
sure  I  wonder  he  has  any  appetite,  shet 
up  in  this  prison,  without  a  blade  of 
grass  to  tech  his  feet  from  one  week's 
end  to  another.  I'm  sick  of  the  city, 
Abel.  I  wish  you  vxmld  go  back  to 
Connecticut,  and  take  a  farm." 

"  I  wiU,  Abby,  when  my  ship  comes 
in." 

"From  Havana,  I  'spose  you  mean. 
Pve  looked  too  long  for  that  ship.  My 
mind's  made  up,  husband.  You've  sol- 
emnly promised  me  you  won't  squander 
any  more  of  your  small  wages  on  lottery- 
tickets;  and  if  you  break  your  word 
again,  as  you've  done  before.  Til  take 
the  children  and  go  on  to  where  I  come 
from.    I  can  git  a  livin'  there,  I  reckon." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Abby,  please  don't. 
What -would  I  do  without  you  and  the 
children — ^without  little  Toddle  here  ?  " 
He  turned  to  the  dimpled  little  fellow, 
as  dear  and  beautiful  to  him,  in  his 
faded  apron  and  bare  feet,  with  his  tow- 
head  and  round  blue  eyes,  as  any 
"  curled  darling  of  the  avenue."  "  Don't 
fret,  wife,  no  more.  By  next  Spring,  if 
I  have  good  luck,  you  shall  have  a  place 
in  the  country— one  that  will  be  jist 
the  kind.  Yes,  Abby,  next  Summer  shall 
find  us  where  we  want  to  be.  Tve 
picked  out  our  house  already.  You 
know  I  took  a  little  excursion  over  to 
Brooklyn  last  Sunday.  I  rode  clear  out 
into  the  suburbs,  and  then  I  got  out  of 
the  cars  and  walked,  it  was  so  pleasant. 
And  I  came  to  the  handsomest  little 
place  you  ever  saw ;  it  would  suit  you 
and  the  little  ones  to  a  T.  I  stopped 
and  leaned  over  the  front  fence,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  was  the  spot  I 
was  looking  for — ^none  o'  your  brick 
city-houses,  all  up  and  down  stairs, 
but  a  large,  wide,  white  house,  with 
green  shutters,  and  a  piazzer  all  round, 
like  them  houses  down  to  Norrich; 
and  flowers  in  the  yard,  with  a  big 
garden  back,  where  the  children  can 
run  and  holler,  and  you  could  have  your 
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bosiness  for  herself— that  she  was  paid 
by  the  job,  not  i?eek ;  and  this  was  his 
way  of  showing  interest  in  her  welfare. 
Impossible  it  would  be  to  describe  the 
respectful,  tender  tone  and  manner,  in 
which  the  common-place  inquiry  was 
made.  The  young  lady  understood  all 
the  sympathy  which  it  implied,  smiling 
brightly  as  she  said, 

"  "We  have  all  we  can  do,  just  now, 
thank  you." 

"That's  good,"  was  the  hearty  re- 
Bp(vise.  **  I've  been  tryin'  to  git  wife  to 
go  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  but 
she  won't ;  and  when  a  woman  won't, 
she  won't)  the  song  says;  so  I  hope 
you'll  cheer  her  up  a  little.  Miss  Bayles ; " 
and  he  descended  the  staircase,  leaving 
the  young  visitor  to  cheer  desponding 
Mrs.  Bellows. 

When  Abel  reached  the  street,  he 
looked  up  and  down.  He  ?iad  proposed 
a  stroll  in  the  Bowery,  to  recreate  him- 
self with  a  sight  of  the  crowds  sure  to 
be  out  in  that  vicinity ;  but  his  wife's 
rebuff  had  destroyed  all  desire  for  the 
little  treat  of  lemonade  or  ice-cream, 
which  he  would  have  ei\joyed  if  shared 
with  her.  Then,  too,  that  thing  which 
he  had  found,  and  which  burned  in  his 
pocket  like  a  coal  of  living  fire,  was  the 
means  of  turning  his  steps  in  another 
direction. 

Hardly  aware  of  what  was  leading 
him,  or  whither  he  was  going,  that 
trouble  of  mind— that  haunting  mystery 
and  terror  which  had  taken  up  its  un- 
welcome abode  in  his  breast — impelled 
him  to  retrace  the  route  he  had  so  re- 
cently trodden,  and,  much  to  his  own 
surprise,  he  at  length  found  himself  in 

R street)  looking  up  at  the  closed 

windows  of  a  tall  marble  store,  across 
the  main  entrance  of  which  glittered 
the  name  of  the  firm  who  were  his 
employers — Borden  &  De  Witt.  If  a 
policeman  had  suddenly  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  what  was  he  doing  there  ?  "  he 
could  not  have  answered ;  he  was  porter 
in  the  store,  and  had  left  it  for  tbe  night, 
without  any  purpose  to  qpme  back  and 
stare  at  its  blank  outside  walls. 

Borden  &  De  Witt  were  importers 
of  silks,  shawls,  and  lace-goods.    Abel 


Bellows  had  been  with  them  as  porter 
several  years,  enjoying  their  confideuce, 
and  even  their  respect ;  for,  humble  as 
was  his  position,  who  could  deny  gen- 
uine respect  to  his  willing  industry,  his 
healthy,  merry  temperament,  and  to  his 
own  modest  self-respect,  pleasant  fhiit 
of  American  soil  ? 

It  was  now  nearly  a  month  gone  that 
Abel  came  down,  one  morning,  to  open 
the  store.  When  he  unlocked  the  pon- 
derous bolts,  and  stepped  in  on  the  first 
floor,  he  was  surprised  at  the  silence 
which  reigned.  Usually  the  watchman, 
a  carefhl,  sober  man,  well-fitted  for  his 
post,  was  quite  ready  to  be  relieved  of 
his  tedious  night-duty ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

"  Fallen  asleep,  perhaps,"  thought  the 
porter,  loudly  calling  his  name,  without 
obtaining  an  answer.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  "  look  up  "  his  friend,  when 
he  observed  some  disorder  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  goods ;  his  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  as  he  ascended  the  broad 
staircase  to  the  second  story,  but  he 
stood  quite  still  when  he  saw  the  watch- 
man there,  lying  upon  the  floor,  dead, 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  When  the 
first  shock  left  him  power  to  move,  he 
rushed  out  after  the  police. 

An  examination  showed  the  poor 
watchman  to  have  been  dead  for  several 
hours,  and  the  store  to  have  been  robbed 
of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  dress-silks,  a  couple  of  costly  camel's- 
hair  shawls,  and  a  quantity  of  expensive 
lace;  in  all,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

No  clue  had,  as  yet,  been  obtained  aa 
to  the  robber  or  robbers. 

The  goods  had  evidently  been  selected 
with  the  view  to  get  as  much  value  into 
as  small  a  compass  as  possible;  the 
whole  could  have  been  carried  in  a 
couple  of  ordinary  trunks. 

It  was  believed  that  the  robber  had 
killed  the  watchman  in  self-defence,  as 
the  revolver  which  the  latter  carried  had 
been  fired  twice,  the  ball  from  one  dis- 
charge lodging  in  a  pillar  near  by; 
the  other  had  not  been  found.  His 
death  had  been  effected  by  a  blow  from 
a  stool,  which  lay  broken  near  at  hand. 
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The  excitement  had  partially  sub- 
Bided  ;  the  victim  was  buried,  his  widow 
I>ensioned  by  the  firm,  the  police  in- 
structed that  their  continued  vigilance 
would  be  liberally  rewarded  : — ^what 
new  interest  was  it  that  drew  Abel 
Bellows,  on  this  languid  summer-even- 
ing, back  to  the  familiar  street,  to  gaze 
up  at  the  building,  which  he  had  quitted 
not  two  hours  previously  ? 

Early  that  morning,  while  sweeping 
out  a  portion  of  the  third  floor,  ho  had 
accidentally  overturned  a  pile  of  small 
paper-boxes,  containing  laces.  As  the 
covers  fiew  off  one  or  two,  something 
dropped  with  the  soft  goods,  which 
made  a  slight,  ringing  noise,  and  rolled 
away  a  few  feet  distant.  He  thought  it 
a  small  gold  coin,  which  had  come  by 
chance  into  the  box,  along  with  its 
legitimate  contents ;  but,  upon  picking 
it  up,  found  it  to  bo  a  sleeve-button. 
He  held  it,  and  gazed  at  it,  as  if  the 
green  stone  with  which  it  was  set  had 
been  the  glittering  eye  of  a  basilisk. 
He  knew  to  whom  the  button  belonged ; 
he  had  observed  the  pair,  frequently,  in 
the  snowy  wristbands  of  their  owner, 
for  they  were  of  peculiar  pattern,  while 
the  brilliancy  of  the  gems  must  have 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  in- 
different person. 

How  came  the  button  in  the  box  ?  and 
why  had  the  loser  not  proclaimed  his 
loss  ?  The  person  to  whom  it  be\onged 
had  no  business  to  send  him  to  that 
part  of  the  store,  though  he  might 
possibly  have  been  called  there  on  an 
errand.  It  was  from  those  very  boxes 
the  laces  had  been  abstracted  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery.  How  their  owners, 
when  examining  into  their  losses,  could 
have  overlooked  this  stray  button,  he 
could  not  see. 

He  placed  the  silent  witness  carefully 
in  his  vest-pocket,  and  resumed  his 
sweeping. 

All  that  day  Abel  remained  in  a  state 
of  subdued  excitement.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  inform  his  em- 
ployers of  his  discovery.  Indeed,  the  . 
most  of  the  time  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was,  that  he 
must  be,  mistaken  in  the  inference  which 
he  drew  from  the  simple  fact  of  the 
button  being  in  that  box. 

It  was  the  restlessness  consequent 
upon  this  state  of  mind  which  had 
drawn  him  back,  to  stare,  by  gas-light, 
at  the  house  of  Borden  &  De  Witt. 
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FREDERICKSBURG. 

DECEMBEE  13,  1862. 

A  SULLEN  river  spanned  by  narrow  bridg:es 

That  trembled  on  its  tide ; 
In  the  gray  distance  cannon-bristling  ridges, 

A  host  on  either  side ; 

A  pause  as  of  the  storm  that  ere  its  onset 

Pauses  to  gather  breath ; 
A  silence  as  of  men  that  know  with  sunset 

Their  sun  may  set  in  death ; 

And  then  across  the  darkly-rolling  river, 

Across  the  creaking  planks. 
That  swayed  and  trembled  with  an  ominous  shiver. 

We  surged  in  serried  ranks. 

On  through  the  misty  morning,  chill  and  cheerless. 

That  weakly  threatened  rain, 
Like  child-reft  Niobe  pent  with  tears,  yet  tearless, 

Yearning  to  weep— in  vain. 
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No  son  reflected  in  our  bayonets'  gleaming 

Shone  from  the  leaden  skies, 
As  in  oar  hearts  no  son  of  hope  was  beaming 

To  lighten  in  our  eyes. 

Yet  on,  though  hopeless,  fearless  still  as  erer, 

Across  the  swaying  planks, 
Across  the  sullen,  blackly-flowing  river 

Strode  our  unfaltering  ranks. 

And  up  the  further  shore ;  then  quickly  forming. 

Stood  still  with  'bated  breath, 
Till  came  the  stem  command,  '*  Prepare  for  storming ! " — 

And  we  prepared  for  death. 

A  sudden  leap,  as  of  a  torrent  leaping 

Free  fh>m  its  icy  bands, 
A  mighty  sweep,  as  of  a  tempest  sweeping 

Vast  over  desert-sands : 

A  little  space  methought  my  brain  was  turning, 

Awhile  my  heart  stood  still, 
And  then  through  brain  and  heart  rushed,  fiercely  burning, 

A  wild,  tumultuous  thrill. 

And  I,  too,  leapt  into  the  seething  ocean 

Of  battle,  and  was  swept 
On  to  the  centre  of  the  dark  commotion, 

Where  Death  his  revel  kept. 

A  blinding  flash,  a  burst  of  sudden  thunder. 

An  awful,  curdling  cry 
Of  anguish,  and  the  wild,  despairing  wonder 

Of  life  just  taught  to  die  : 

An  arrowy  flame  that  from  the  gloom  outspringing 

Smote  me  so  that  I  sank, 
My  senses  numbed,  and  in  my  ears  a  ringing — 

A  pang,  and  then  a  blank. 

And  then  slow-floating,  bending,  lifting,  falling, 

A  wrathful  cloud  was  spread 
That  brooded  over  us  in  shapes  appalling. 

Still  changed  to  shapes  more  dread : 

They  saw  them  not  who  wrestled  with  the  torrent. 

Making  uncertain  head 
Against  the  billows  of  that  sea  abhorrent, 

A  true  Sea  of  the  Dead. 

But  we,  flung  out  upon  the  battle's  margin 

Like  wrecks  or  stranded  weeds 
Lefl  by  the  faithless  wave,  whose  onward  charging 

They  led,  when  it  recedes : 

We  saw  such  visions  as  the  eye  of  mortal 

But  seldom  sees  in  life, 
As  though  of  fiends  upwhirled  from  hell's  dark  portal 

To  join  congenisd  strife. 

Yet  round  us  still  the  tide  of  fight  was  boiling. 

Now  rolled  upon  the  foe, 
Now  backward  from  those  cruel  heights  recoiling 

With  many  an  ebb  and  flow. 
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And  thus  till  pitying  Night  came  down  in  sorrow 

To  end  the  hopeless  strife, 
And  Death  and  Bleep  stood  sentry  till  the  morrow 

By  the  shut  doors  of  Life. 

*  But  I^I  slept  not.    Softly,  sadly,  slowly, 

The  solemn  moon  uprose 
And  showered  her  mellow  radiance,  mild  and  holy, 
Alike  upon  the  foes. 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  unveiled  their  splendor 

Along  the  blue  above, 
The  eyes  of  angels — so  I  fancied — ^tender 

With  pity  and  with  love. 

I  felt  their  dewy  kisses  on  my  forehead 

Charming  away  my  pain : 
Bo  peace  fell  on  me,  and  those  visions  horrid 

Merged  in  the  gloom  again. 

Bcarce  had  they  vanished  from  my  sight,  when  straightway 

Down  the  broad  bridge  of  light 
That  leads  to  heaven  through  the  moon's  fair  gateway, 

Came  many  a  lovelier  sprite. 

And  one  among  them  eminent  in  beauty 

O'er  all,  of  form  and  face 
Like  her's  to  whom  my  earthly  love  and  duty 

Were  vowed  in  happier  days. 

Her  glorious  eyes,  dim  with  a  strange,  sad  yearning, 

Bent  o'er  me :  on  my  cheek 
Her  breath  was  soft ;  and  thrilled  with  life  returning, 

I  sighed,  and  strove  to  speak. 

But,  lo  I  that  instant  swept  a  cloud  before  me ; 

It  passed,  and  none  was  nigh : 
The  moon  and  stars  shone  calmly,  coldly  o'er  me, 

The  night-wind  whispered  by. 

I  know  no  more.    They  tell  me  that,  defeated 

And  crushed,  yet  still  a  day 
We  held  our  ground,  then  sullenly  retreated. 

Turning  like  boars  at  bay 

When  closer  pressed :  and  so,  defiant  ever. 

Across  the  moaning  planks 
Once  more  we  passed  and  o'er  the  darkling  river ; 

But,  ah  I  with  narrower  ranks. 

They  tell  me  this  upon  my  pallet  lying 

Beside  thy  waters  clear. 
Placid  Potomac,  maimed,  it  may  be  dying. 

With  no  loved  voice  to  cheer — 

No  loving  hand  to  smooth  my  aching  pillow  : 

The  hand  is  cold  afar. 
The  voice  is  hushed.    As  well,  perhaps,  the  willow 

Bhould  wreathe  my  maiden  war. 

Yet  not  in  vain  I  die.    Tenfold  fruition 

Shall  bless  the  soil  which  blood 
Hath  fertilized.    There  is  no  loftier  mission 

Than  death  for  Freedom's  good. 
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THE    BEGINNING    OF    NEW    YORK. 


Therb  have  been  many  methods  of 
writing  History — all  bad. 

There  is  the  BeaHntic.  The  great 
priDciple  of  this  is,  to  prove  that,  in  the 
year  1123,  a  boot-jack,  that  could  not 
now  be  bought  of  your  artist  in  leather 
for,  say  one  pound  ten,  could  have  been 
purchased  for  twopence  ha'penny ;  and 
that  the  illustrious  Duke  Hurly-Burly 
had  to  take  off  his  jerkiu,  poke  out  his 
tongue,  and  fall  into  a  perspiration, 
before  he  could  sign  his  name — which 
remains  illegible  to  all  but  the  initiated. 

There  is  the  Picturesque.  This  diflfers 
in  no  essential  particular  from  the  writ- 
ing of  romances. 

There  is  the  Scientific:  subdivided 
into  the  geological,  the  chemical,  the 
mechanical,  the  physiological,  the  iso- 
thermal, and  many  others. 

Then  there  is  what  we  historians  call 
the  Philosophical,  This  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  one  great  central  whim- 
wham,  around  which  the  planets  are 
made  to  revolve.  It  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity  of  motive. 

Then  there  is  the  method  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  which  has  some  good 
points  to  it :  but  ho  rambles  too  much. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  an- 
other method,  which  includes  all  the 
merits  and  avoids  all  the  defects  of  aU 
the  rest.  Indeed,  it  is  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  devised,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so ;  and  I  say  so  whether  I  be 
allowed  or  not.  Why  should  I  be 
modest  about  it  ?    It  is 

MY  SYSTEM, 

which  I  now  proceed  to  illustrate. 

Before  I  begin  on  my  main  topic, 
however,  I  must  do  a  little  in  the  way 
of  removing  obstacles. 

Whoever  has  read — and  who  has  not  ? 
— The  History  of  New  York,  compiled 
and  given  to  the  world  by  the  industri- 
ous Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  minute  erudi- 
tion of  that  famous  work.    To  this  no 


one  will  more  heartily  bear  testimony 
than  the  present  writer.  In  fact,  those 
only  who,  like  myself,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  kindred  pursuits,  can  adequate- 
ly appreciate  it.  Yet  am  I  bound  to 
protest  against  certain  of  his  statements, 
honestly  made  as  no  doubt  they  were. 
For  truth  is  truth,  and  the  authority  of 
no  name  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
against  it. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  in  the 
main  he  is  correct :  and  the  first  objec- 
tion I  make  to  him  is,  ifbt  that  he  did 
not  begin  soon  enough,  but  that  he  has 
neglected  to  indicate  to  us  the  precise 
location  of  the  first  germ,  so  to  speak, 
of  his — of  our— commonwealth.  This 
singular  omission  is  but  another  proof 
of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  most  pains- 
taking annalist  to  cover  every  possible 
contingency  of  future  inquiry.  The 
goodness  of  Providence  is  also  eshibitcd 
in  this  matter.  For,  if  the  great  men 
who  have  passed  away  had  absolntely 
exhausted  every  field  of  investigation, 
how  would  it  bo  possible  for  us,  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
that  have  fallen  from  their  tables,  to 
make  a  living  at  all  ?  Indeed,  would  it 
be  worth  while  for  us  to  exist  ? 

His  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  may  pass  muster.  But  then  there 
is  a  terrible  hiatus,  and  he  skips  almost 
at  once  to  sundry  Indians  and  Dutch- 
men, not  much  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  Diedrich,  Uncle  Diedrich,  (for  I 
will  not  venture  to  call  you  my  brother,) 
this  will  not  do.  The  scientific  mind 
of  the  present  age  demands  exactitude : 
and  exactitude  in  this  matter  I  have 
hope  to  furnish  it. 

Shades  of  Herodotus  and  Knicker- 
bocker, assist  me  now — shade  of  Knick- 
erbocker, particularly  I  For  I  humbly 
propose  to  supply,  after  a  fashion  of  my 
own,  the  sole  link  wanting  in  that  in- 
imitable chain  of  events  which  you 
have  so  admirably  forged.     And  hero  I 
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must  accouDt  for  my  power  to  do  this, 
by  a  little  confession.  Having,  in  my 
heedless  and  injudicious  days,  indulged 
one  evening  in  an  inordinate  supper  of 
roasted  shell-fish,  which  I  imprudently, 
neglected  to  modify  with  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  whiskey-punch,  that 
night  they  were  disorderly — and,  lo  1  as 
in  a  moving  panorama,  the  whole 
sequence  of  events  swept  slowly  past 
me  in  my  troubled  sleep,  and  much  I 
saw  and  much  I  heard,  some  small 
jwrtion  of  which  I  shall  now  unfold. 

Scarce  had  the  confusion  of  the  Deluge 
subsided  into  comparative  quiet,  and  the 
horrible  efflux  of  sand  and  trash  caused 
by  the  breaking  away  of  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  ceased  its  disturbance 
of  the  pure  waters  of  the  Bay,  when  two 
settlers  took  possession  of  what  is  now 
the  island  and  city  of  New  York.  They 
located  themselves  on  the  eastern  shelv- 
ing side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  in  a  little 
cove  including  what  is  now  the  foot  of 
More  street.    They  were  oysters. 

There  is  a  little  of  the  oyster  in  every  in- 
digenous and  unadulterated  New-Yorker 
to  this  day.  Overlaid,  it  may  be,  by 
hurry,  excitement,  and  dissipation,  your 
true  son  of  Manhattan  is  at  bottom  a 
luxurious  and  contented  mollusc.  •  As 
a  community  also,  New  York  is  yet  an 
ostrea  edidis^  and  in  that  faith  is  mis- 
governed. The  Pistols  of  to-day  treat 
it  in  the  style  of  FalstafTs  ancient,  as 

"  Mine  oyster 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  oquipogo." 

/  tnU  retort  the  sum  in  equipage  I  i.  e., 
according  to  foot-note,  '*!  will  pay 
you  again  in  stolen  goods."  (Univer- 
sal Shakespeare  I  most  certainly,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  ward  poli- 
tician. Here  is  the  whole  theory  of 
municip^  corruption.)  But,  it  is  won- 
derful. You  may  cut  out  its  heart,  or 
swallow  it  whole,  and  it  will  make  no 
resistance,  and  scarcely  complaint.  But 
all  this  is  premature. 

To  return.  They  (the  oysters)  took 
down  the  map,  and,  having  examined 
it,  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  lush  and 
glairy  voice:  "Here  will  we  cuddle. 
Is  it  not  the  most  commodious  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  world  ? " 

VOL. 


"Yes,"  returned  the  lady.  "A  salt- 
tide  on  one  hand,  to  give  us  tone,  and 
fresh  water  on  the  other,  to  fatten  us." 

This  was  a  very  sensible,  nay,  saga- 
cious determination  of  philosophy,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  not  possibly  re- 
move themselves  any  where  else. 

"  And  here,"  said  they  to  each  other, 
"  the  wild  desert  beyond  us  shall  send 
down  whatever  the  desert  produces :  and, 
by-and-by,  we  shall  have  the  saponicity 
of  bananas  in  our  palates,  and  now-and- 
then  a  Duchesse  d^Angoul^me  pear — ^to 
say  nothing  of  oranges,  pineapples,  cod- 
fish, and  guano— delicious  I '' 

And  they  snapped  their  shells. 

"  All  the  luxuries  of  every  season  and 
of  every  clime  I "  pursued  the  lady. 

"  And,  in  the  course  of  time,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  they  will  build  sewers,  and 
there  will  be  a  game  flavor  every  wherc.-^ 
And  then,  you  know,  in  the  Winter,  when 
it's  very,  very  cold,  we'll  have  a  counter- 
pane of  ice,  and  that's,  oh,  so  cosy  1 " 

"  And  so  genteel  I "  added  the  lady. 

This  is  still  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  New  York. 

All  this,  it  must  be  understood,  was 
said  prophetically ;  for  oysters  in  those 
days  were  much  wiser  than  they  are 
now — and  yet,  like  many  wise  men,  had 
not  much  conomon  sense,  or  they  had 
kept  themselves  further  from  New  York, 
for  the  sake  of  their  posterity,  if  not 
their  own. 

So  for  so  good.  Now,  there  is  to 
every  great  historical  theory  one  weak 
point.  We  have  arrived  at  the  weak 
point  of  mine,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing.  What  we  want  to  accomplish  is 
this— the  transition  from  the  oyster  to 
the  oyster-eater,  or  Indian.  The  opera- 
tion is  delicate ;  but,  trust  in  me,  and 
all  will  come  out  right.    Here  goes. 

It  is  an  established  physiological  fact, 
that  in  seven  years  or  so  the  whole 
corporeal  frame,  bones,  flesh,  blood,  and 
all,  is  completely  renewed.  It  stands 
then  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
if  a  man  lives  seven  years  on  nothing 
but  oysters,  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
will  have  become  an  oyster  himselt 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Manhadoes,  or  New  York. 
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Hallo  I  My  good  Mend,  it  is  the 
converse  of  this  you  i?ant  to  prove. 

Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  sure  enough  1 — 
Well,  ril  tell  you  how  it  was,  then.  It 
is  sufficiently  known  that  maize  or  In- 
dian com  is  indigenous  to  this  conti- 
nent. Undoubtedly,  before  Acre  were 
any  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
river,  it  grew  freely  and  spontaneously 
there.  In  all  human  probability,  the 
oysters  gathered  it  for  their  winter  sup- 
ply. They  are  very  fond  of  meal.  Ask 
Downing,  jr.  I  myself  have  seen  in- 
numerable skeletons  of  oysters  in  the 
cornfields  along  the  Tappaan  Zee.  Now, 
as  an  oyster  is  a  much  smaller  animal 
than  a  man,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  ho  renews  his  corporeality  much 
more  rapidly;  and  so,  a  single  season, 
or,  say  seven  weeks,  transmuted  a  num- 
b^  into  Indian  com.  Again,  in  process 
of  time,  the  forest  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson ;  and  then,  as  this  plant 
requires  sunshine  to  mature  it,  the  com 
died  out  and  left  only  the  Indian.  Is 
that  satisfactory  to  you  9 

Any  how,  here  the  Indians  were.  I 
presume  you  will  not  deny  that,  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing  says  so :  and  he  knows. 
Besides,  I  am  a  historian.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  my  purpose  that  they  should 
have  been  here — they  must,  therefore, 
have  been  here—they  were  here.  If  any 
fellow  writes  a  big  book  to  refute  me,  I 
will  make  mincemeat  of  him  in  the 
newspapers.     [Here  a  war-whoop.] 

There  were  several  tribes  inhabiting 
the  island  ;  of  whom  the  most  import- 
ant, and  the  only  one  then  existing 
whose  descendants  ("  a  few  of  the  same 
sort  left ")  flourish  in  the  city  at  the 
present  day,  were  the  Numberwuns.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  curious  matter  of  record  that 
there  never  yet  has  been  discovered  a 
country  where  these  aborigines  were  not 
to  be  found. 

To  the  Numberwuns  the  earth  be- 
longs, and  all  things  therein.  With  the 
first  dawn  of  history  they  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  they 
have  gone  on  so  ever  since,  and  they 
will  go  on  in  the  same  way  to  the  end 
of  time.  Did  Alexander  invade  India  ? 
They  were  with  him.     Did  Napoleon 


give  kingdoms  to  his  family?  They 
got  one.  Did  the  last  election  turn  one 
way  or  t'other  ?  They  carried  it.  Cun- 
ning varlets  that  they  are  I  Even  as  Bis- 
marck— (their  blood  flows  in  his  veins) 
— absorbs  half  the  small  states  of  Ger- 
many and  calls  them  Prussia,  so  do 
these  secure  the  petty  and  the  mighty 
offices;  but  in  the  name  of— O  Died- 
rich,  Diedrich ! — it  begins  with  a  P. 
(big  P.),  too — ^in  the  name  of— (Here  I 
must  be  aUowed  to  lay  down  my  pen 
and  indulge  in  a  gufiaw,  which  I  freely 
admit  is  unworthy  of  a  grave  historian) 
—ho  1  ho  I— ha  1  ha  1— I  shall  die  of 
laughing — of— P-r-r-r-inciple  I 

This  State  produced  the  greatest  sa- 
chem of  them  all — him  that  with  a  mag- 
nificent concentration  of  genius  crushed 
into  a  single  brief  expression  their  entire 
history  throughout  the  ages : 

TO  THE  VICTOR  BELONG  THE  SPOILS  I 

This  was  the  awful  motto  home  on  the 
banner  of  the  Ta-ma-nees,  a  later  New 
York  tribe ;  and  now  all  the  rest,  even 
their  most  bitter  enemies,  have  taken  it 
up  and  fight  under  it — publicans  and 
sinners  that  they  are. 

And  of  the  other  early  tribes,  and 
their  habits  ? — do  you  ask  ?  We  think 
of  the  Indian  now,  as  of  a  sort  of  centaur, 
hanging  by  the  heel  to  his  horse,  and 
shooting  buffalo  or  United  States  mount- 
ed riflemen.  In  the  early  times  it  was 
diflfcrent.  All  along  the  coast  they  were 
fishermen,  with  names  so  horribly  dis- 
sonant that  they  oflend  the  fastidious 
ear,  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
might  have  frightened  away  most  ene- 
mies by  merely  repeating  their  own  cog- 
nomens. The  noblest  and  the  bravest, 
the  best,  the  wisest,  the  purest,  the  most 
moral,  (even  as  it  has  happened  unto 
this  day,)  inhabited  the  island  of  New 
York,  and  were  called  Manhadoes.  They 
had  a  council-wigwam  on  the  height 
just  south  of  the  present  Bowling  Qreen, 
where  they  debated  the  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, and  whence  they  could  see  about, 
to  disconcert  the  expeditions  of  the 
hostile  savages  of  Connecticut,  Long 
Island,  Stotcn  Island,  Coney  Island, 
Gibbet  Island,  and  the  Jarseys,  all  end* 
nent  (as  they  used  of  old  time  to  say) 
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"  bordragers,"  water-melon  brigands, 
and  squash-riflera.  This  they  did,  on 
the  whole,  pretty  successfully.  But,  to 
the  North— ay,  to  the  North  and  West 
— I  am  coming  to  that,  presently. 

I  should  hfeve  mentioned  previously, 
in  connection  with  the  Numberwuns, 
that  no  sooner  had  these  varlets  been 
hocus-pocused  from  oysters  into  In- 
dians, than  they  began  to  live  on  shell- 
fish, themselves.  Cannibals?  No  less, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  devour  each 
other  in  New  York  to  this  day ;  and  it 
is  horrible  to  observe  into  what  a  dif- 
ferent creature  the  original  oyster  has 
developed — how  his  placid  ^d  well- 
poised  character  is  deformed  into  a  hur- 
ried, bustling,  speculating,  money-gam- 
bling, kerosene-nosing,  two-legged  mon- 
strosity. 

And  now,  about  the  .appearance  of 
The  Manhadoes. 

Do  you  think  they  looked  any  thing 
like  our  eminent  friend,  the  great  Amer- 
ican tragedian,  when,  in  his  lusty  youth, 
he  used  to  do  Metamora  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  East  side  of  the  town? 
Not  much. 

How  about  the  sachems  of  Tammany  ? 
How  about  the  war-horse  of  the  Demo- 
cracy ?  and  them  of  The  Pewter  Mug  ? 
My  young  friend,  why  will  you ! 

But  they  were  not  the  grand  Indian, 
either.  They  were  a  clam-eating  people. 
And  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  sub- 
jugate the  world  on  clams.  Something, 
indeed,  may  be  achieved  on  codfish  and 
potatoes ;  but,  for  solid  conquest,  give 
me  pork.  Here  an  immense  and  entic- 
ing field  of  physiological  speculation 
opens  before  me«  But  I  must  give  it  the 
go-by;  for  the  dignity  and  directness 
of  historical  composition  urge  me  on. 

The  Manhadoes  were  a  clam-eating 
people.  Therefore  were  they  thralls  or 
ftibutaries  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
interior.  It  appears  that  the  barbarians 
of  the  northern  and  western  part  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York 
(pork-eaters,  mainly),  still  retain  this 
ascendancy  over  the  "Pah-dees,"  the 
Row-dees,  the  Ta-ma-nees,  and  other 
cognate  tribes  of  savages  now  thriving 
m  "  The  Manhadoes."    And  this  is  but 


a  just  retribution.  The  Mynheers  ousted 
The  Manhadoes;  they,  in  time,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Yank-ees ;  and  they 
by  the  "Pah-dees;"  which  last  tribe, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Row-dees,  Lager- 
beers,  and  Rumpubs,  do  now  most  in- 
tolerably plunder  and  oppress  the  veri- 
table lords  of  the  soil,  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  Some  people  afiect  to  be- 
lieve that  the  turn  of  the  Quash-ees  or 
Cuflf-ees— (so  they  are  indifferently 
called) — will  come  next.  It  may  be  so. 
Nay,  it  is  not  improbable.  The  whole 
philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  found  in 
that  neat  statement  of  Solomon : 

EVERY  DOG  HAS  HIS  DAY. 

Truly,  the  evolution*  of  these  things  is 
a  most  absorbing  study. 

This  matter  of  the  aboriginal  and  suc- 
ceeding tribes  of  The  Manhadoes,  their 
customs,  costume,  arms,  and  methods 
of  warfare,  would  furnish  forth  a  rare 
dissertation.  An  authentic  account  of 
the  Shod-ees  would  be  especially  valu- 
able. This  is  a  tribe  not  very  long 
known  on  the  island,  but  who  have 
already  developed  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent all  the  characteristics  of  the  un- 
varnished savage,  from  whom  they  are 
lineally  descended.  But  I  have  been 
already  digressing  most  unjustifiably, 
and  must  get  back  into  the  main  current 
of  my  disquisition. 

Returning,  I  encounter  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  in  my  way.  I  must 
shovel  him  out  of  my  way.  My  theory 
demands  that  it  should  be  done.  What 
does  he  say  about  the  beginning  of  New 
York — I  speak  now  of  it,  as  it  comes 
into  the  sphere  of  modem  inquiry  and 
civilization?  Substantially,  he  asserts 
that  Oloffe  the  Dreamer  founded  New 
York.* 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  for  that 
able  and  impartial  historian,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  internal  evidence 
in  the  case  seems  to  me  sadly  at  variance 
with  his  conclusions.  Oloffe  the  Dreamer, 
indeed  I  I  should  like  to  know,  if  Oloffe 
the  Dreamer  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  how  comes  it  that 
they  are  all  such  wide-awake  fellows! 
— _  -■* 

♦  Hitt.  of  New  Ydrk.   Book  H.  chap,  v..  Til. 
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No,  BO.  I  fear  that  we  must  trace  here 
the  finger  of  his  editor,  one  Washington 
Irving,  who  was  a  little  of  a  wag,  and 
who  has  been,  more  than  once  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  betrayed  into  some  slight 
deviation  from  the  exact  standard  of 
truth,  which  it  is  the  historian's  only 
safety  to  cling  to  with  the  utmost  tena- 
city. 

Again,  he  devotes  much  space  and 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  char- 
acter and  proceedings  of  Antony  Van 
Corlear,  the  Trumpeter.*  Altogether 
too  much.  Antony  Van  Corlear  played 
but  a  trifling  part  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  believe  he  resided  in 
New  York  (or  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  as  it 
was  then)  for  any  length  of  time.  Here 
again  the  internal  evidence  rebuts  the 
account  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  or, 
rather,  of  his  unscrupulous  sophistica- 
^tor. 

Now,  just  look  at  it.  If  Antony  the 
Trumpeter  had  lived  in  our  city  at  that 
early  period,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  by  this 
time,  1868,  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  there  would  have,  been  a  multi- 
plicity, an  ever-increasing  brood,  of 
Trumpeters  in  New  York.  How  shows 
the  fact  ?  Why,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
metropolis  of  this  Union  has  never  had 
one  solitary  trumpeter  to  her  back — 
scarcely  even  a  blower  in  her  borders. 

Any  body  may  live,  any  body  may 
die :  New  York  cares  not.  It  is  discour- 
aging to  be  a  great  man  here.  The 
only  object  of  being  a  great  man  is  to 
goi  a  monument,  after  one  is  dead.  Oh, 
my  genius,  New  York  will  never  give 
you  one.  Yet  is  there  something  grand 
in  this  indifference.  New  York— (now 
I  am  about  to  make  a  singularly  fine 
comparison) — ^New  York  is  like  the 
statue  of  Memnon,  or  Ramises,  I  forget 
which  (nor  is  it  material) — or  perhaps  I 
am  thinking  of  the  Sphinx— in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  Every  fool  can  see 
why.  So  I  shall  not  insult  every  fool 
by  explaining. 

No ;  Antony  the  Trumpeter  was  not 
a  resident  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam.    This 

•Hint,  of  New  York.    FoasiixL 


is  the  interpolation  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving, whose  innate  levity  of  disposition 
appears  occasionally  in  his  other  writ- 
ings— (for  it  appears  that  the  villain  got 
into  print  in  various  ways  independent- 
ly of  tacking  himself  to  a  better  man 
and  injuring  his  reputation  by  foisting 
upon  him  sundry  passages  of  pretended 
history)— and  not  the  assertion  of  the 
upright  and  staid  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker. Antony  the  Trumpeter  was 
NOT  a  resident  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
He  could  not  have  been. 

But,  when  we  look  in  another  direc- 
tion, how  diflferent  the  view  I  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that, 
when  Antony  the  Trumpeter,  as  is  duly 
and  correctly  set  forth  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  himself^  went  upon  his 
embassy  to  the  Eastward  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Heac^trong,  the  people  there- 
away were  so  taken  with  Ms  accom- 
plishment that  they  never  allowed  him 
to  return ;  and  of  this  I  am  the  more 
confident  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  there 
is  at  least  one  aspiring  city  in  that 
quarter  (as  has  been  sufBciently  intima- 
ted by  one  of  her  own  children  *),  whose 
entire  population  now  consists  of  Trum- 
peters ;— not  to  speak  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  sort  of  music  in  all  that  country .1 
Oh,  my  native  city,  what  an  irreparable 
misfortune  to  thee  to  have  lost  him  I  X 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  thus  obliged, 
even  apparently,  to  controvert  Knicker- 
bocker; but  History  knows  no  preju- 
dices, History  knows  no  partialities.  As 
a  pure  mirror  reflects  only  what  is,  so 
she  reflects  only  and  simply  what  is 
past.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  moreover, 
that  the  Van  Poffenburghs,  or  windy 
men  pure  and  unmixed,  of  whom  the 
historian  8peaks,§  were  here  at  an  early 
period,  and  have  left  descendants 
(though  not  so  many  as  one  might  have 
• 

♦  Vide  IIolinea*§  Aniwds  of  the  Universe— edition 
of  1809— edition  of  1857— cum  seqq.  mult. 

t  Vide  Daily  Papers,  X.  E. 

II  am  told  that  some  towns  of  the  Wejt— not  yet 
sufficiently  old  lo  have  a  grown-up  historian- 
abound  astonishingly  in  players  on  the  instrument. 
But  they  come,  for  the  most  part,  rather  under  the 
head  of  blowers,  than  of  regular  trumpeters.  The 
Southern  portion  of  our  ooimtry  has,  also,  produced 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  former  class. 

I  Hist.  New  York.    Book  V.  chop.  ix. 
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expected)  to  represent  them  in  our  city  to 
this  day.  And,  on  this  compromise,  I, 
for  the  present,  leave  him. 

I  know  it  is  unpleasant  to  people  to 
have  their  early  impressions  made  ducks 
and  drakes  of  in  this  way  by  us  modem 
historians,  the  Niebuhrs,  the  Froudes, 
the  Bancrofts.  When  I  first  learned  that 
there  never  was  a  wolf  that  never 
suckled  Romulus,  and  that  Remus  was 
what  we  call  a  "  myth,"  that  bluff  King 
Hal  was  a  graduate  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  on  the  Ninth  avenue,  and  that 
the  Revolutionary  heroes  in  general  were 
rail-riders  on  fences,  noddies,  and  pol- 
troons, I  confess  I  felt  a  pang.  But. 
when  I  turned  my  attention  to  historical 
composition  myself,  I  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  things.  For,  what  is  the 
first  aim  of  a  writer  ?  Novelty.  And 
how  is  novelty  in  historical  composition 
to  be  attained,  except  by  saying  some- 
thing different  from  what  has  been  said 
before  ? 

If  Livy  and  Lingard,  indeed,  had  not 
written,  if  no  documents  existed,  if  not 
a  line  had  come  down  from  any  previous 
age,  how  much  pleasanter,  how  much 
easier,  how  much  more  satisfactory, 
would  it  be  now,  to  write  history  I  No 
accounts  to  compare;  no  unaccommo- 
dating discrepancies  to  reconcile ;  no  im- 
mense files  of  horrible  Dutch  records  in 
a  horrible  cramp  hand,  such  as  I  have 
encountered,  to  be  explored  and  done 
battle  with ;  no — confound  them  all, 
say  I,  that  ever  wrote  history  before  me, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
whose  memory  I  reverence  and  love 
(but  who,  nevertheless,  as  reported,  was 
wrong  in  some  particulars,  as  I  have 
already  proved). 

But  I  must  be  brief.  Tacitus  is  hence- 
forth my  model.  When  I  first  began  to 
write  this  monograph,  seeing  that  there 
was  but  one  point  to  be  elucidated,  I 
had  no  idea  to  what  extent  the  theme 
would  grow.  I  feel  now  like  a  balloon 
just  beginning  to  fill  with  gas,  and,  if  I 
would,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  size  I 
should  expand,  to  what  height  I  should 
rise,  or  how  much  dead-weight  I  should 
carry  up  with  me.    What  do  I  say  ?    In 


one  word,  I  feel  like  a  Van  Poffenburgh. 
Nevertheless,  I  wiU  he  brief. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  discovering  who 
did  do  a  thing,  is  to  ascertain  who  did  not. 
So  you  see  we  have  already  made  an  im- 
mense stride  in  this  investigation.  In- 
deed, the  preponderance  is  always  greatly 
with  the  negative.  And  we  have  not  so 
much  more  to  do  as  you  may  have  feared. 

It  appears  that,  as  regards  the  first 
final  settlement  of  New  York,  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen  persons 
who  "  might,  could,  would,  or  should  " 
have  had  this  honor — only  they  didn't 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  there 
were  rather  more ;  for  any  sailor  then 
living  in  Europe  might  have  been  the 
man.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  have  pur- 
sued these  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
separate  and  distinct  theories  into  their 
causes  and  consequences,  and  up  to  their 
first  source.  The  statement  of  these 
matters  occupies  four  folio  volumes  of 
about  the  cubical  contents  of  those  pub- 
lished through  the  liberality  of  our  Leg- 
islature, under  the  style  of  "  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York." 

As  I  suppose  that  the  general  public 
have  hardly  the  time  to  spare  for  the 
consideration  of  all  of  these,  I  waive  the 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  state 
only  the  eight-hundred-and-seventcenth, 
asking  them  to  believe  that  I  have  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  compared  them 
all,  and  that  I  speak  only  the  plain 
truth,  when  I  say.  that  this  following  is 
undoubtedly  the  history  of 
Thb  Man. 

Gustavus  Potzlinger — by  the  glory  of 
earth  I  by  the  splendor  of  pinchbeck  I  I 
had  rather  own  that  name  than  that  of 
the  pious  ^neas,  or  King  Alfred,  or 
Peter  the  Great,  or  any  other  founder  or 
establisher  of  a  state  I— Gustavus  Pot- 
zlinger, or,  freely,  "  the  tippler,"  was  a 
common  sailor.  He  was  bom  under  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  great  dykes  of 
Holland,  and  belonged  to  the  breed  of 
Musquashes  or  Burrowers.*    From  his 

♦  Not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  Borroweit, 
which  a{«  a  separate  race,  mentioned  by  the  earliest 
historians. 
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birtb^  he  liad  taken  Bchnapps  before  his 
first  morning  meal,  to  keep  out  the 
rheumatism ;  and  the  moss  would  haye 
grown  on  his  shoes  in  his  mother^s 
kitchen,  only  he  never  had  any  shoes  to 
wear — not  even  wooden  ones. 

From  his  earliest  days,  the  instinct  of 
schnapps  and  the  instinct  of  trade  went 
hand  in  hand  in  developing  his  truly 
noble  character.  Would  that  I  had  a 
thousand  pages  in  which  to  trace  fur 
you  his  beautiful  infancy,  his  delectable 
childhood,  the  generous  traits  he  ex- 
hibited when  a  boy,  his  virtuous  youth, 
his  well-grounded  stability  as  a  man  ! 

Alas!  I  have  scarce  one.  Therefore 
must  I  leap  at  once  to  that  most  memo- 
rable day  wherein  he  was  one  of  the  crew 
that  rowed  Hendrik  Hudson  ashore  on 
The  Manhadoes  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
sachems  of  tbat  tribe. 

I  know  that  most  historians  do  not 
mention  this  visit:  but  it  occurred. 
As  they  approached  the  land,  to  the 
Bchnappy  and  tradeful  soul  of  Potzlinger 
loomed  up  a  mighty  business:  but 
vague  as  yet.  But  when  they  met,  the 
savage  and  the  tempter,  in  the  Council- 
Wig^'am  of  the  Aborigine,  and  he  ob- 
served how  Hendrik,  with  an  acute 
judgment  of  human  nature,  after  a  few 
whiffs  of  friendly  smoke,  did  treat  the 
great  sachem  Neywesinckwink  or  Asi- 
wacaligo,  or  whatever  his  name  was  (for 
it  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us),  to  a 
little  tipple—"  schnapps,"  in  the  Dutch 
vernacular,  and  "  fire-water,"  as  the  In- 
dian aptly  styled  it-r-a  sudden  revela- 
tion burst  on  Potzlinger.  Noting  how 
kindly  the  children  of  Nature  took  to 
the  spirit  of  Art,  Gustavus  bethought 
himself  that  there  was  a  stiver,  or  may- 
hap a  dozen,  to  be  turned  in  the  trade : 
and  not  only  that,  but  that  here  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  get  his  own  daily 
and  necessary  drink  for  nothing,  as  one 
may  say. 

Accordingly,  confiding  nought  to 
living  soul,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
ditch,  ho  raked  and  scraped  together 
all  the  money  that  he  had  made  or 
saved,  or  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal, 
and,  by  the  very  first  ship  that,  came 
out,  in  1610,  arrived  with  his  stock  of 


misery — which  I  truly  believe,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  he  smuggled.  For 
convenience'  sake  (his  own  and  his  cub- 
tomers*)  he  established  himself  in  c1ob3 
proximity  to  the  Council- Wigwam,  just 
on  the  comer  where  the  war-path  di- 
verged from  the  fishing-path,  built  him- 
self a  rude  cabin,  and  thence  dispensed 
liquid  comfort,  gunpowder,  and  fish- 
hooks, to  the  rejoicing  savages— for  a 
con^deration  in  wampum  or  skins. 

I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  de- 
scribe the  ecstacy  into  which  fell  the 
great  sachem,  the  first  time  Potzlinger 
allowed  him  more  than  enough: — for 
the  dream  which  I  dreamed  that  he 
dreamed  is  a  very  wonderful  dream  in- 
deed. But  I  forbear.  Nor  shall  I  go 
into  details  of  Potzlinger^s  growing  for- 
tunes. Suffice  to  say  that  he  waxed  rich 
amain,  and  came  to  be  a  man,  by  virtue 
of  his  business  tact  and  assiduity,  of 
great  infiuence  and  authority  among  the 
sachems  of  The  Manhadoes ;  of  so  much, 
indeed,  that  he  was  at  one  time  known, 
both  far  and  near,  from  the  borders  of 
The  Massachusetta  to  the  confines  of 
Coaquanock,  as  Emperor  Potzlmger. 

And  now,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
historian,  I  have  a  parting  word  to  say 
to  you.  In  dissenting  from  so  great  an 
authority,  I  nevertheless  feel  safe  in 
throwing  myself  again  upon  the  pal- 
pable facts.  In  New  York,  dreamers 
there  are  none— blowers  and  trumpeters, 
how  few  I  Wlicreas,  I  desire  to  ask,  in 
what  family  of  this  composite  public  of 
ours,  whether  they  be  Manhadees,  Yank- 
ees, "  Pah-dees,"  Row-dees,  Ta-ma-nees, 
8ho(l-eos — whether  they  be  Mynlieers  or- 
Lagerbeers- whether  they  be  Cuff-ees, 
Rumpubs,  or  even  Numbenvuns — are  not 
the  features  of  Potzlinger  to  be  traced  I 

Yes,  this  is  the  true  story  of  tho 
beginning  of  the  IVIetropolis,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  (corrupted  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  it  may  be)  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Yes,  Potzlinger  founded 
New  York,  and  this  great  city  has  its  germ 
in,  and  deduces  its  development  from, 

THE   CORNER   GROCERY. 

What  more  reasonable  and  just,  then, 
than  that  the  comer  groceries  should 
govern  it  now  ? 
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A  CHRISTMAS  8TOSY. 


It  was  tlie  Winter  of  the  year  when 
the  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee  were  locked 
in  the  death-grapple  for  Richmond,  and 
the  night  of  war,  involved  in  incerti- 
tude and  disaster,  with  lurid  gleams  of 
hope  leaping  and  vanishing  like  can- 
non-flashes in  the  smoke  of  conflict,  was 
yet,  unknown  to  any,  darkly  working 
into  its  triumphant  dawn. 

At  that  time  there  stood,  as  there 
still  stands,  in  the  open  country  a  few 
miles  north  of  Washington,  the  estate 
familiarly  known  round  about  as  Elka- 
nah  Dyzer's  Place — a  place  owned  by 
an  old  gentleman-farmer  of  that  name, 
and  occupied  by  him  and  his  old  wife 
and  their  sons.  A  pleasant  place  to  see 
at  any  time,  but  chiefly  in  the  growing 
seasons,  or  in  rich  summer-light,  with 
its  ample  slopes  of  well-tilled  farm  and 
orchard  land  spreading  back  from  the 
dusty  highway;  the  light-green  crops 
in  ordered  rows  and  plots  upon  the  dry- 
brown  soil — the  jwnnoned  maize,  the 
wheat,  the  garden  products ;  the  gnarled 
old  apple-trees,  and  peach  and  pear  trees, 
laden  with  their  fruitage ;  here,  a  deep- 
green  pasture-field,  with  kine  and  horses 
feeding ;  there,  the  dusky  distant  bams ; 
and  beyond,  master  of  all,  and  set  far 
back  from  the  highway,  to  which  its 
flank  was  turned,  the  large  and  quaint 
old  two-story  brick  dwelling,  painted 
in  a  neutral  tint  made  more  indefinite 
by  age,  and  relieved  against  a  broad 
depth  of  dark  umbrageous  woodland, 
towering  on  the  other  side ;  high-stud- 
ded in  its  rooms,  but  seeming  dispro- 
portionately low  because  of  its  great 
length ;  with  stunted  chinmeys,  and  a 
short,  sharp  pitch  of  forward  roof, 
scooping  from  the  ridge-pole  in  a  long 
descending  sweep  to  the  dwarfed  back 
end, — a  place  upon  which  one  might 
gaze  satisfied,  and  dream  the  old  Vir- 
gilian  dream  of  teeming  earth,  and  bees, 


and  perfumed  breezes ;  and  the  odorous 
breath  of  kine ;  and  herbs  and  grass ; 
and  the  contented  low  of  oxen;  and 
milk  from  amber  udders  foaming  in  the 
pail  under  the  rosy-circled  star;  and 
sun-browned  labor,  and  the  deep  smile 
of  harvests ;  and  life  robust,  and  sweet, 
and  sane ;  and  home,  with  rustic  cheer, 
with  friends,  with  kindred,  the  sweet 
and  hardy  wife,  the  sprawl  and  laugh 
of  sturdy  babes,  wealth,  joy,  large-hand- 
ed hospitality;  and  plenty  flowering 
over  the  ravages  of  battle,  and  peace 
emerging  with  full  sheaves  of  blessings 
and  songs  and  gifts  and  garlands,  from 
the  cloven  heart  of  war. 

Now,  however,  the  place  lay  dim  in 
the  winter-light  of  Christn^as  Eve.  The 
night  had  set  in.  Here  and  there,  re- 
mote and  at  wide  distances,  were  soli- 
tary and  sullen  gleams  in  the  murk 
from  the  windows  of  other  dwellings. 
No  sound  came  from  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  peace,  the  deep  tranquillity,  the 
winter  loneliness,  nor  was  there  any 
motion  save  that  of  a  cold  and  gentle 
breeze  moving  noiselessly  through  the 
obscure  and  frozen  air.  But  under  the 
vast  night-blue,  thick-studded  with  the 
innumerable  stars,  and  beyond  the  un- 
certain shapes  of  bushes  and  low  trees, 
and  the  dark  swales  of  the  farm,  the 
dim  old  house  showed  joyously,  with 
all  its  lower  windows  overflowing  with 
festal  light,  and  every  curtain  drawn 
away,  as  if  that  the  living  radiance, 
composed  of  the  steady  beam  of  lamps 
and  the  jovial  dance  of  open  fires,  might 
the  more  comfort  the  darkness.  If 
aught  there  were  to  chequer  its  senti- 
ment of  Christmas  cheer,  it  was  in  the 
aspect  of  one  window  in  the  forward 
end,  upon  whose  panes  the  lustre  of 
firelight  only,  fiashed  and  failed  duskily, 
sometimes  quivering  up  with  a  bright 
struggle,  then  sinking  into  a  dark  glow, 
like  a  sense  of  the  felicity  of  the  season 
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laboring  in  on  old  man^s  breast  with 
shadows  of  trouble  and  care. 

A  moment,  and  the  fire  upon  that 
hearth,  leaping  in  evanescent  gleams 
amidst  the  snakes  of  smoke  which  coiled 
and  swirled  around  the  huddle  of  logs 
and  faggots  heaped  in  the  cavernous 
chimney,  and  conjoined  in  one  great 
smoky  serpent  which  fled  writhing  up 
the  flue,  flapped  out  in  sheets  with  a 
dense,  crackling  roar,  swallowing  them 
all,  making  the  burnished  brass  tops  of 
the  straddling  flre-dogs  shine  like  balls 
of  gold,  and  filling  with  a  flood  of  tawny 
splendor  the  large  old-fashioned  room, 
antiquely  furnished,  odorous  with  the 
dry  sweetness  of  the  abundant  wreaths 
of  ground-pine  which  adorned  it,  and 
so  shadowed  on  walls  and  ceiling  with 
red-berried,  dark-green  branches,  that  it 
looked  like  a  cave  of  holly.  At  once 
there  was  a  sudden  movement  among 
the  family  all  gathered  there,  sitting  or 
standing  in  a  group  a  little  distance 
from  the  hearth,  watching  the  fire ;  and 
old  Elkanah  Dyzer  himself,  who  had 
remained  for  some  time  in  his  huge 
oaken  chair,  with  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  and  a  look  of  peevish  gloom 
upon  his  massive  and  resolute  features, 
suddenly  sprang  up,  six  feet  four, 
mighty  in  brawn,  and  magnificent  in 
stalwart  age,  cut  three  clear  pigeon- 
\vings  in  the  air  with  all  the  grace  and 
agility  of  his  youth  of  twenty-one,  and 
came  down  lightly  on  the  floor  in  a 
grand  attitude,  with  a  snap  of  his  An- 
gers like  a  pistol-crack,  a  proud  toss  of 
his  haughty  head,  a  stormful  and  gen- 
erous laugh,  and  deep  from  his  full- 
breathed  lungs  a  ringing  "  Whoop  I 
and  aha  for  the  good  fire  I " 

There  was  a  general  stir,  and  a  mur- 
mur of  soft,  mingling  laughter,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  old  man  ad- 
miringly. His  son,  John  Dyzer,  a  tall, 
erect,  reticent-looking  young  man,  with 
the  military  air  and  black  moustache 
derived  from  his  year's  service  as  a 
Union  volunteer  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  straightened  from  his  lounging 
posture  near  the  mantelpiece,  and 
watched  his  father  with  half-suppressed 
approving  mirth  flushing  his  impassive 


and  handsome  visage.  His  wife,  Emily, 
a  lovely  blonde,  dressed  in  white  and 
cherry- ribbons  for  the  evening,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  low  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace  near  her  daughter, 
Lilian,  turned  her  charming  head  to 
gaze  on  the  old  giant ;  her  gentle  face, 
framed  in  its  drooping  gold-brown 
tresses  (and  a  little  pale  and  wan,  as  Ijc- 
came  the  mother  of  two  children,  one 
dead),  lighting  with  amusement,  her  lips 
parting  to  show  the  smiling  teeth,  and 
a  deeper  lustre  glowing  in  her  blue, 
eiimest  eyes;  and  the  tiny  Lilian,  git- 
ting  by  her  in  a  small  rocking-chair,  a 
fair  and  chubby  tot  of  five  years  old, 
in  a  blue  dress,  with  short  yellow  curls, 
and  pale,  pensive  countenance,  the  in- 
fant Madonna  of  a  stiff  lubber  doll 
which  she  was  rocking  to  its  staring 
sleep,  dropped  this  diabolical  fetish  of 
all  girl-babyhood,  to  clap  her  smaU 
hands,  crimsoning  with  glee;  while 
the  youngest  son,  Tom,  a  fine,  lissome, 
innocent,  ruddy  young  fellow  of  twenty, 
deep  in  the  bashful  tremors  and  de- 
spondencies of  first-love  for  pretty  Fan- 
ny Reilwood,  a  guest  from  the  city, 
now  up-stairs  at  her  toilette,  and  actu- 
ally with  a  crick  in  his  neck  from  hay- 
ing kept  his  head  for  about  twenty 
minutes  turned  over  his  shoulder,  as  ho 
sat  with  outstretched  legs,  and  hands 
in  his  pockets,  watching  for  her  to 
come  down,  quite  forgot  her  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  laughed 
long  and  loud ;  and  a  happy  smile  ap- 
peared even  upon  the  sad,  calm  face  of 
old  Mrs.  Dyzer,  turned  with  its  tight  lace- 
cap  and  brown  hair  streaked  with  gray, 
to  gaze  at  her  good  man— a  face  comely 
yet,  in  spite  of  years  and  sorrow,  stately 
even  in  its  smiling  with  the  dignity  of 
suficring  borne  in  silence — she  who 
rarely  smiled  now  since  the  loss  of  her 
two  sons  —  George,  a  soldier  of  the 
Union,  reported  missing  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  long  given  up  as  dead ;  Ru- 
pert, the  first-bom,  a  soldier  in  the 
rebel  army,  never  heard  from,  banned 
by  his  father,  his  name  forbidden  to  be 
spoken  in  that  house  forever. 

"  I  can't  do  it  like  you,  father,"  said 
John  Dyzer  curtly,  his  mind  upon  th^ 
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marvellous  pigeon-wing.  "Old  man's 
ahead  of  me  yet.  Young  man's  no- 
where." 

"Guess  there's  no  young  men  now- 
a-days  like  father,"  said  Tom,  admir- 
ingly. 

Elkanah  D^cr  smiled  like  an  old 
lion  flattered  by  his  cubs,  showing  his 
teeth,  every  one  of  the  thirty-two  still 
white  and  sound;  glanced  down  at 
himself  in  his  evening-party  costume 
of  brown  old-fashioned  clothes,  double- 
breasted  buff  vest,  and  frilled  shirt- 
bosom,  with  whicli  his  big  hand  toyed ; 
passed  the  hand  over  his  smooth-shaven, 
healthy-colored  face,  and  up  on  the 
ample  dome  of  his  bald  head,  and  down 
to  the  locks  of  short,  curly  gray  hair, 
which  still  pretty  thickly  fringed  his 
temples ;  and  then,  as  one  satisfied  that 
he  was  in  good  trim,  moved  his  proud 
visage  slowly  around,  smilingly  survey- 
ing the  group  with  broad,  blue  eyes, 
well-opened  under  their  high-arched, 
shaggy  brows. 

"Father  Dyzer,  I  believe  you're  as 
vain  as  any  peacock,"  said  John's  wife, 
Emily,  in  her  most  charming  voice. 

Elkanah's  face  instantly  put  on  that 
look  of  helpless  confession,  which  the 
strongest  of  the  sons  of  men  assume, 
and  fancy  bland  indifference,  when  de- 
tected by  a  woman. 

"  Can't  do  that  ?  "  he  said,  reverting 
to  the  pigeon- wing  with  the  idea  of  re- 
gaining lost  ground.  "  Why,  that's  very 
easy.    So."    And  he  did  it  again. 

"  O  vanity  I  vanity ! "  exclaimed  Emi- 
ly, with  charming  mockery.  "Father 
Dyzer,  you  want  to  tempt  me  to  ask 
you  to  dance  with  me  this  evening." 

Little  Lilian  at  once  crimsoned  with 
intense  elfin  merriment. 

"  Oh,  grandpa's  going  to  dance  with 
mamma  I "  she  cried,  in  her  small  sil- 
very voice.  "  Grandpa,  are  you  going 
to  dance  with  my  mamma  when  the 
neighbors  and  friends  come  in  ? " 

"  Neighbors  and  friends  I  Hah  I  well 
discriminated  1 "  muttered  the  old  man 
with  a  snort.  "  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  Bemi-Union 
neighbors  and  semi-secesh  neighbors. 
Six-water  grog,  anyway.     How  many 


friemds,  we'll  know  before  long.  Before 
long." 

His  face  darkened  for  an  instant  into 
savage  gloom ;  then,  with  a  toss  of  his 
head,  he  smiled  his  leonine  smile. 

"  Dance  with  your  mamma,  midget  ?  " 
he  went  on  in  his  sounding  voice.  "  No ; 
can't  dance  with  her.  Besides,  she'd 
rather  dance  with  somebody  else — with 
Faulkner." 

Emily  bent  her  head  quickly,  and, 
spite  of  herself,  colored  scarlet.  The 
old  man  looked  slowly  around,  serenely 
smiling,  with  a  purring  satisfaction, 
feeling,  with  a  sort  of  innocent  vindic- 
tive complacency,  that  he  had  paid  her 
back  at  the  rate  of  a  four-hundred- 
pound  shot  for  a  very  small  bullet.  In 
an  instant  she  looked  up,  lightly  laugh- 
ing, with  a  quick  glance  at  her  hus- 
band. His  eyes  were  intently  bent 
upon  the  floor;  a  slight  frovm  dented 
his  forehead,  and  his  face  was  cold  and 
grave.  As  she  saw  his  look,  a  spasm 
of  almost  hate  for  him  contracted  her 
heart,  and  quivered  away  in  a  hurt  feel- 
ing and  a  flood  of  passionate  love,  the 
light  laughter  all  the  while  upon  her 
face  and  lips. 

"Faulkner?"  she  said  gaily.  "Why, 
Father  Dyzer,  I  like  my  old  sweetheart, 
Faulkner,  very  much,  especially  because 
he's  such  a  friend  of  John's,  and  so  de^ir 
to  us  all ;  but  I'd  as  lief  dance  with  you 
as  him,  and  Pd  rather  dance  with  my 
own  husband  than  either  of  you." 

John  Dyzer's  face  did  not  change, 
and,  as  one  not  hearing  what  was  said, 
he  slowly  walked  away.  Emily's  heart 
recoiled,  and  became  like  stone  against 
him.  Still  smiling  gaily,  she  suddenly 
became  aware  that  old  Elkanah  was 
staring  down  at  her  with  open  mouth 
and  features  all  wreathed  in  glee. 

"  Why,  hear  the  girl  I "  he  burst  out, 
with  a  jovial  roar.  "There's  a  girl, 
now  I  There's  a  speech  for  you.  She'd 
rather  dance  with  her  own  husband 
than  either  of  us  I  Spoken  like  a  lady  I 
John,  you  dog,  why  don't  you  down  and 
kiss  your  wife  for  that,  like  a  man  ! " 

"  Tut,  father—tut,  tut,  tut,  tut,  tut," 
replied  John  Dyzer.  Emily  could  have 
stabbed  him. 
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"  What  1  you  won't  I  Then,  by  Gad- 
ger  and  Badger,  I  will ! "  cried  the  old 
man,  laughing.  "  And  would,  with  the 
lumbago." 

He  made  one  stride  that  shook  the 
floor,  and  would  have  stooped  to  kiss 
her,  but  she  sprang  up  from  her  low 
seat,  glowing  like  a  rose,  and,  smiling 
like  an  angel,  flung  her  arms  around 
him,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again ; 
then  dancing  backward,  suddenly  turn- 
ed, and  flew  from  the  room  with  a 
speed  that  swept  the  air  into  perfume 
behind  her  flying  skirts,  and  made  the 
abundant  sprays  of  holly  tremble. 

Elkanah  stood,  open-mouthed,  flush- 
ed, the  hot  tears  very  near  his  eyes, 
staring,  like  one  dazed,  into  the  pas- 
sage where  she  had  vanished,  full  of 
affection  for  her,  full  of  stupefaction, 
and,  in  the  general  whirl  of  his  faculties, 
puzzling  his  very  unfeminine  man's  head 
to  know  what  it  all  meant. 

"  By  the  gods  of  war  I  "  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  something's  the  matter  with 
that  girl.    Now,  what's  up  ? " 

He  turned  again  to  the  fire,  and  stood 
cogitating. 

"  Well,  grandpa,"  suddenly  arose  with 
entire  irrelevance  the  small  silvery  voice, 
"  tlie  question  is,  who  are  you  going  to 
dance  with  ? " 

She  said  it  so  queerly,  and  with  such 
gravity  and  earnestness,  that  Elkanah, 
used  as  he  was  to  her  old-fashioned 
ways,  rolled  his  eyes  down  at  her,  va- 
cantly wondering. 

"  Dance  with  ? "  he  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment.   **  With  you,  little  midget." 

She  looked  very  sorrowful  instantly, 
and  shook  her  curly  head  slowly. 

"  No,  grandpa,  not  with  mc,  because 
Fm  too  lame  this  evening — too  lame. 
See,  now."  And  rising,  with  the  stiff 
doll  in  her  arms,  she  limped  to  and  fro 
for  his  inspection  ;  then  gravely  sat 
down  again  in  her  little  rocking-chair, 
with  a  face  pensive  and  pale. 

John  Dyzcr,  who  was  softly  and  slow- 
ly pacing  the  room,  paused  in  his  walk, 
then  coming  to  his  little  girl,  bent  down 
like  the  good  and  tender  father  that  he 
was,  and  kissed  her  very  fondly;  and 
ahe,  -abruptly  dropping  dolly  to  fling 


her  little  arms'  around  his  neck,  mur- 
mured, "  My  only  papa." 

She  had  once  fallen,  and  fractiired 
her  ankle,  and  was  sometimes  troubled 
now  with  a  swelling  of  the  knee,  which 
made  her  lame. 

**  Never  mind,  Lily,"  said  her  father. 
"  When  the  children  come,  you'll  have 
a  good  time  playing  with  them.  And 
you'll  get  well,  and  dance,  one  of  these 
days— dance  like  a  jumping-jack — danoe 
like  grandpa  himself." 

"No  more  dancing  for  me!"  broke 
forth  Elkanah  from  his  ruminations; 
"  not  till  my  boy  George  comes  home. 
Then  FU  dance.  But  that'll  never  be — 
never-never  1 " 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
stood  with  his  hands  behind  him,  ab- 
sently musing.  Every  one  was  silent. 
In  a  moment,  his  wandering  eyes  liai>- 
pened  to  rest  upon  the  face  of  his  wife. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  sober  dress,  her 
hands  placidly  folded  together,  her  pa- 
tient and  noble  features  composed  and 
calm ;  but  on  her  cheeks,  in  the  tawny 
firelight,  was  the  glisten  of  tears. 

"  Why,  what  is  it,  dear  old  lady  t  *» 
said  Elkanah,  in  a  booming  undertone. 
"What  ails  the  old  man's  darling? 
Ah,  I  forgot— thinking  of  George." 

"  Of  both,"  she  said  calmly. 

Elkanah's  massive  features  darkened^ 
though  but  for  an  instant. 

"Always  the  same,"  he  said,  almost 
harshly.  "  O  woman  —  womankind  I 
Yet,  when  he  talked  of  going,  your 
anger  was  beyond  all.  And  when  ho 
went,  it  almost  broke  your  heart.  Now, 
after  all  he's  done — after  all  the  bitter- 
ness and  trouble  he's  brought  upon  us 
in  our  old  age,  your  spirit's  soft  for 
him." 

"  And  yours,  too,  Elkanah,"  sho  said 
quickly. 

*'  I  stump  it  down  1 "  returned  the  old 
man,  fiercely.  "  I  q^n't  help  a  feeling-, 
now-and-then.  Nature  tussles  in  me, 
thinking  of  the  good,  sweet  boy  I  had 
before  he  got  to  be  the  ingrate  son,  the 
vile  rebel,  the  breaker  of  our  hearts,  the 
dishonor  of  my  house,  the  traitor  to  hia 
country.  But  I  stamp  it  down  1 "  he 
hissed,  striking  his  foot  upon  the  floor. 
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"  Oh,  the  yillain !  By  tho  Eyerlastmg  I 
if  he  ever  darkens  this  threshold,  Til 
lay  him  dead  I " 

"  Hush,  Elkanah  !  "  cried  'his  wife, 
with  a  flashing  eye,  and  her  face  roused 
and  severe.  "  Recollect  yourself !  My 
children  are  always  my  children.  No 
such  language  before  me.  Such  words 
put  you  far  from  me— farther  even  than 
your  thought  of  him  has  already  put 
you.    Now,  silence  1 " 

The  old  man  shrunk  a  little,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  relapsed  into  sulky 
quietude. 

"It's  the  only  thing  that  has  ever 
come  between  us,"  he  said  presently,  in 
a  sort  of  grieved  growl,  and  with  a 
peevish  and  grumbling  visage.  "The 
only  thing.  Well,  few  old  married  folks 
can  say  as  much  as  that.  Now,  this 
comes  from  talking  of  forbidden  sub- 
jects. And  I  was  wrong  to  my  any 
thing,  anyway.  Ruth,  my  dear" — he 
stepped  forward,  smiling,  with  his  left 
hand  in  his  frilled  bosom  and  the  other 
extended,  and  stood  in  courtly  attitude, 
his  right  leg  well-advanced,  bowing  to 
his  wife  with  the  magnificent  old-time 
courtesy — "your  pardon.  Forgive  the 
hot  old  man.  Let  it  be  peace  between 
us.  On  Christmas  Eve,  my  dear — on 
Christmas  Eve." 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  move. 
Then  slowly,  with  a  faint  flush  still  on 
her  severe  countenance,  she  reluctantly 
put  her  left  hand  into  his.  He  hesi- 
tated a  second,  then  bent  and  kissed 
her  fingers,  stepped  backward  with  a 
grandiose  bow,  and  stood  in  silence. 

"  Going  from  me,"  he  presently  mur- 
mured to  himself,  shaking  his  head 
mournfully.  "After  all  these  many 
years.  Wealth,  home,  friends— all  go- 
ing; the  family  breaking  up,  the  old 
ties,  the  old  existence,  all  going.  And 
the  old  wife  going  too." 

There  was  a  sound  of  rustling  dresses 
and  soft  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

"  Hah  ! "  he  burst  out  again,  abruptly 
reviving,  with  a  laugh,  "  here  she  comes  I 
O  Muse  of  Poetry,  descend  1  Here's 
Fanny  Redwood !  Lovely  as  the  dawn. 
The  blush-rose  is  coming— with  her 
rose-dress  on.    And  it's — O  that  1  were 


young  again  I  A  bachelor  I'd  be.  And 
Fanny'd  have  a  suitor.  For  she'd  just 
suit  me." 

Amidst  the  delivery  of  this  impromptu 
effusion,  and  the  general  laughter  and 
applause  which  followed,  a  lovely  young 
girl,  curtseying,  smiling,  and  blushing, 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  Emily. 
She  was  of  middling  stature,  and  beau- 
tifully formed*;  had  dark  hair  and  eyes ; 
a  heart-shaped  face,  suffused  with  deli- 
cate bloom;  an  innocent  red  mouth; 
an  air  dreamful  and  maidenly;  and 
moved  with  motions  like  caresses,  natu- 
rally and  often  curtseiring,  and  graceful 
as  a  solitary  doe.  She  was  exquisitely 
attired  in  a  soft,  rose-colored  alk,  with 
lace  corsage,  which  glistened  in  the 
tawny  sheen  of  the  fire,  and  was  alto- 
gether as  fair  a  creature  as  ever  stood 
beneath  the  dark-green  holly.  Tom 
instantly  took  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets,  and  rose,  advancing,  and  droop- 
ing from  his  unconstrained  posture  into 
about  as  awkward  a  young  man,  con- 
scious of  his  boots  and  solicitpus  of  his 
neck-tie,  as  breathed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  add  to  his  distress,  the 
lovely  Fanny,  as  he  drew  near  her,  and 
an  interview  seemed  inevitable,  some- 
how glided  past  him  with  one  of  her 
soft  caressing  curtseys  in  the  most  natu- 
ral way  in  the  world,  leaving  it  only 
open  to  him,  in  decent  self-respect,  to 
walk  on  to  the  wall,  and  stand  gazing 
with  a  rueful  countenance,  as  if  it  was 
what  he  meant  to  do  from  the  first,  at 
the  crossed  American  fiags,  drooping  in 
looped  folds,  with  the  tattered  and 
broken  regimental  fiag  his  brother  John 
had  carried  into  battle,  hanging  there 
between  them,  surrounded  with  deep 
garlands  of  ground-pine  and  holly 
branches. 

"  There  I  "  rang  his  father's  voice,  as 
the  flagged  and  garlanded  wall  sudden- 
ly darkened.  "Down  goes  the  fire 
again.  Upon  my  soul,  Tom,  I  believe 
you  let  Daniel  Snow  pick  out  green 
wood  for  the  hearths.  Phew  I  Just 
see  the  smoke ! " 

"  I  didn't,  father,"  replied  Tom,  look- 
ing at  the  logs,  from  whose  red  glow 
great  serpents  of  smoke  were  down- 
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shooting,  and  coiling  over  backward,  to 
conjoin  with  the  huge  boa  which  fled 
whirreting  up  the  chimney.  **  It's  just 
the  same  wood  that's  in  the  other  rooms ; 
and  that  bums  well  enough." 

The  old  man  glanced  to  his  right 
through  tbc  open  door  of  the  adjoining 
room,  and  from  thence  to  the  room  be- 
yond, both  of  which  were  in  full  illumi- 
nation; then  went  across  the  lighted 
entry  into  the  room  opposite,  and  saw 
that  the  two  rooms  beyond  that  were 
also  all  ablaze. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  coming  back,  "  old 
uncle  Peter  Dyater,  if  his  ghost  walks 
to-night,  must  satisfy  his  love  of  a  free 
fire  in  every  room  but  this.  Hola! 
Here  it  comes  again  I " 

And  as  he  spoke,  out  flapped  the 
roaring  flame  once  more,  and  lit  with 
full  splendor  the  leafy  chamber.  Elka- 
nah  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  and 
took  out  his  great  gold  watch. 

"Six  o'clock,"  he  announced.  "A 
good  hour  yet  before  any  one  comes — 
unless  it'*  Faulkner  in  from  town." 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  Ixjfore  there 
was  a  loud  rat-tat-too  at  the  hall-door. 
The  old  man  glanced  behind  him  at  the 
side-door,  which  led  directly  into  the 
room. 

"I  wonder  if  that's  Faulkner,"  he 
said,  smilingly.  "He's  usually  in  on 
us  from  this  side. — Hero  you,  Tom ; 
you've  left  a  hatchet  on  the  hearth. 
Take  it  away  now." 

"  Yea,  father— in  a  minute,"  respond- 
ed Tom,  intent  upoTi  his  charmer,  and 
forgetting  the  mandate  directly. 

Presently  the  old  negro,  Daniel  Siio*v, 
man-of-all-work  on  the  estate  with  oth- 
ers, was  seen  shuffling  through  the  pas- 
sago,  in  full  company  rig,  to  the  door. 
A  moment,  and  there  was  a  bounding 
step,  a  mellow  laugh,  and  a  rich,  gay, 
quick,  melodious  voice,  intermingling 
with  the  soft  quacking  African  re- 
sponses of  the  delighted  Daniel. 

"A  five-dollar  greenback  for  old 
Daniel.  (*  Yes,  eah  ;  thank  ye,  sah.') 
Knocked  just  to  bring  him  on  for  my 
Christmas  gift.  (*  Yes,  sah  ;  yes,  sah.') 
*Five  for  him,  if  ho  comes,'  said  I. 
C  Yes,  sah.')    With  a  merry  Christmas 


to  his  good  old  heart.  Q  Yes,  aah ;  tho 
same,  sah.  Much  obleeged,  sah.*)  And 
a  merry  Christmas  to  all  here  I " 

With  the  last  words,  young  Faulkner 
danced  over  the  threshold,  in  elegant 
costume,  and  stood  with  indescribable 
cordial  grace,  his  extended  kid-gloved 
hands  thrown  open  in  playfdl  greetin|^, 
while  the  phantom  of  black  Daniel, 
wagging  his  up-thrown,  mirthful  head, 
and  showing  all  his  ivories,  crossed  the 
passage  behind  him.  The  next  second 
he  had  crumpled  off  his  gloves  with  an 
air  of  sleight-of-hand,  and  was  moving', 
amidst  a  tumult  of  welcomes,  from  per- 
son to  person,  with  laughing  fascination 
and  gay,  tender  charm.  Of  middle 
height;  slender,  sinewy,  and  elegant; 
a  figure  that  naturally  fell  into  beauti- 
ful and  alluring  attitudes;  with  light- 
brown  curling  locks,  half  shading  hia 
low,  dense,  passionate  forehead;  dark 
glances,  witching  and  melancholy ;  rud- 
dy checks ;  high  nose ;  a  manly  mons- 
tache,  coquettishly  upturned  at  the 
ends ;  a  1>eautiful  laughing  mouth  ;  a 
bold  but  dimpled  chin.  Well  might 
women  love  him  I  But,  Scipio-Hylaa 
that  he  was,  he  kept  them  all  at  bay. 
Brave,  sweet,  loving,  joyous,  ardent, 
amative,  proud,  generous;  well-read, 
well-bred,  proficient  in  every  manly 
exercise;  one  who  fenced,  danced, 
sang  divinely,  wrote  charming  veraea, 
talked  brilliantly,  had  in  him  the  Blam* 
bering  spells  of  eloquence ;  one  good  at 
a  hunt,  a  regatta,  on  a  horse,  with  a 
rifle ;  loving  all  pretty  girls  lightly  and 
purely,  none  deeply;  very  gallant  and 
attentive  to  old  women ;  friendly  to  all 
men,  and  easily  loved  by  them ;  in  great 
re(iucst  and  favor  with  every  body,  chieX- 
ly  with  the  ladies,  for  ball,  theatre, 
opera,  saloon,  dinner,  escort,  commia- 
sion ;  a  Paladin  in  the  bud,  but  now  a 
perfect  squire  of  dames.  Add,  as  a  sin- 
gular thing  in  one  so  amative,  a  young 
man  of  perfectly  unspotted  life.  Thia, 
partly  from  excessive  imagination,  never 
realizing  its  ideal ;  partly  from  natural 
purity  and  haughty  self-respect,  dis- 
daining to  stooj)  below  the  vision ; 
chiefly,  because  in  him,  passion  like 
ambition,  like  his  gifts,  his  attainments, 
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his  latent  power,  lay  withdrawn  and 
inert  in  a  temperament  of  dream.  Thus 
Michael  Faulkner,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  strangely  young  in  appearance,  and 
looking  like  some  lovely  youth  of  twen- 
ty ;  rich  in  his  own  right ;  son  of  the 
old  rich  General ;  once  a  sweetheart  of 
Emily^s,  and  for  years  a  fast  iriend  to 
John,  to  whom  he  had  been  the  gayest 
and  friendliest  rival,  and  for  whom  he 
cherished  a  deeper  attachment  than  was 
usual  with  him. 

They  were  friends  still.  John  met 
him  like  the  rest,  betraying  no  other 
sign  of  change  towards  him  than  might 
have  been  conveyed  in  a  yet  more  iron 
grip  of  his  strong  hand.  He  was  in 
that  uncertain  mood  in  which  one,  tor- 
tured by  the  deep  suspicion  that  his 
beloved  wife  is  drifting  from  him  into 
love  with  his  bosom-friend — as  yet  sus- 
picious of  her  only,  and  unable  yet  to 
determine  whether  the  friend  is  also  a 
just  object  for  doubt— suspends  judg- 
ment on  both  in  wary  scrutiny. 

What  was  the  case?  Subtle,  and 
hard  to  state— harder  for  many  people 
to  comprehend.  There  are  seasons  in  a 
woman^s  life  when  her  conjugal  love, 
oppressed  by  the  monotony,  the  com- 
monplace, the  humdrum,  cold  familiar- 
ity, the  perpetual  same  intimacy,  be- 
comes not  dead,  but  dormant,  and  ex- 
istence, void  of  the  old  romantic  joy, 
creeps  on  in  weariness  and  indefinite 
sad  yearning.  In  such  a  season,  Emily, 
with  perfect  innocence,  found  a  sudden 
and  novel  relief,  fed  by  many  sweet 
memories  and  associations,  in  the  wild 
and  tender  fascinations  that  enhaloed 
Faulkner.  He,  for  his  part,  drew  un- 
consciously to  her  who  in  earlier  days 
had  deeply  touched  his  fancy,  but  now 
was  transformed  to  his  imag^ation 
with  all  the  added  powerful  pensive 
charm  of  her  completed  womanliness, 
the  divine  dower  of  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  her  maternity.  The  mutual  spell 
was  strong ;  innocent  in  itself,  they  in- 
nocently yielded  to  it;  and  so  far  all 
was  well. 

What  is  this  experience?  Two— a 
man  and  a  woman — friends,  new-comers 
to  an  enchanting  rural  solitude,  have 


wandered,  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  to 
the  banks  of  a  strange  stream.  There 
is  a  boat  tethered  to  the  shore :  let  us 
enter,  and  push  off  a  little  way.  How 
sweet  to  sit  thus,  hand  in  hand,  lost  in 
reverie,  floating  tranquilly  in  the  purple 
evening  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid 
water  I  How  sweet  the  dreamful  drift- 
ing I  how  soothing  the  smooth-slipping 
flow  of  the  bright  tide!  how  lulling 
the  even,  all-pervading  murmur  in  the 
trance  of  the  sunset-air ! — ^Ah,  that  gen- 
tle gliding  is  the  flow  of  doom;  that 
magic  murmur  is  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract. They  are  in  the  current  of  Nia- 
gara! 

Standing,  sitting,  walking  about  the 
room,  taking  his  part  in  the  talk  and 
merriment,  John  Dyzer  ever  kept  an  eye 
upon  his  wife  and  fnend.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  her  low  seat  near  little  Lilian 
when  Faulkner  came  in,  and,  with  a 
mad  pulse  leaping  in  his  own  breast, 
her  husband  saw  her  bend  her  averted 
head  over  the  child^s  dress,  smoothing 
its  folds,  and  marked  the  quicker  pal- 
pitation of  her  bosom.  It  was  only 
when  Faulkner,  in  his  tour  of  saluta- 
tion among  the  group,  paused,  bowing, 
for  ^  instant  before  her,  that  she  looked 
up  hurriedly,  half-timidly,  into  his  face, 
smiling,  with  heightened  color,  her  head 
drooping  again  as  he  passed  by.  This, 
too,  her  husband  observed.  And  now, 
with  ever-increasing  certainty  in  regard 
to  both,  and  with  a  stem  and  solemn 
misery  at  his  heart,  he  followed  their 
movements  as  they  wandered  about  the 
room,  and  every  little  while  for  a  mo- 
ment drew  together,  and  marked  the 
recurring  indefinite  signs  of  love  be- 
tween them— of  love  forever  ending 
and  beginning,  retiring,  advancing,  and 
deepening  on  and  on — he  pausing  near 
her  with  clasped,  drooping  hands,  and 
tender,  clinging  eyes,  and  all-imploring 
charm;  she,  rapt  and  innocent,  im- 
merged  in  reverie,  with  veiled  and  wan- 
dering glances,  and  bosom  quicklier 
rising  and  falling,  and  paler  bloom — 
the  enchanted  dream,  the  languor,  the 
slumber,  the  relaxed  postures,  the  tell- 
tale looks,  the  softer  smiling,  the  lin- 
gering, low  replies,  the  gracious  silences 
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—the  unconsdoiiB  loyers,  lulled  by  the 
siren  music  of  their  hearts,  unmcditat- 
ing  wrong,  unthinking  harm,  yaguely 
entering  the  current  of  the  sweet  and 
terrible  stream. 

There  was  another  observer— old  El- 
kanah.  He  had  noticed  for  some  time, 
in  a  rather  purblind  way,  the  thicken- 
ing intimacy  between  Faulkner  and 
Emily;  and  now,  quickened  by  what 
had  occurred  within  the  few  minutes 
past,  his  broad  blue  eyes,  under  their 
pent-house  brows,  were  vigilant  upon 
the  pair,  and  every  moment  a  dreadful 
suspicion  of  what  already  existed,  or 
was  coming  on,  between  them,  slaked 
by  his  hearty  fondness  for  Faulkner  and 
his  love  for  Emily,  was  kindling  in  his 
fiery  brain.  To  his  other  troubles,  this 
one  added,  he  thought,  would  be  worse 
than  all. 

He  had  a  way  of  talking  to  himself, 
alone  or  in  company,  in  an  inarticulate 
bass  undertone,  like  the  booming  of 
some  enormous  bee;  and  presently,  as 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  group 
roamed  away  across  the  passage  into 
the  rooms  beyond,  leaving  him  stand- 
ing on  the  hearth,  with  only  the  little 
child  sitting  silently  near  him,  it  was  in 
this  voice  that  he  entered  upon  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  that  flung  columns 
of  darkness  among  the  lights  of  his 
Christmas  Eve. 

"  Something  wrong,  I  fear,"  he  said, 
**  coming  on,  or  come  already,  between 
Faulkner  and  Emily.  O  house  of 
troubles,  troubles!  But  it  can't  be. 
There'll  be  murder  done  on  Faulkner 
if  such  a  thing's  afoot.  And  what'll 
become  of  Emily  I  And  my  son  John 
going  back  to  the  war,  with  his  life 
spoiled  and  his  heart  broken  I  And 
little  Lily  ailing — perhaps  to  die,  like 
the  other.  George  lost  and  dead.  Ru- 
pert worse  than  dead,  if  he's  living — 
the  infernal  young,  heart-rending  vil- 
lain !  Every  thing  going — going.  Even 
poor  little  Tom's  got  a  girl  that  goes 
from  him.  Ail  going  together.  And 
ruin  hanging  over  me.  The  old  home, 
where  Tve  lived  so  long,  going  from  me 
in  my  old  age.  How  can  I  ever  break 
it  to  them  I    They've  got  to  know  that 


we  must  soon  leave  all  to  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  begin  the  world  agam, 
among  strangers.  Country 'going  too, 
I'm  afraid.  The  blaze  of  victory  lights 
the  Shenandoah;  but  oh,  the  corpses, 
the  corpses !  Grant  in  the  dead-lock  at 
Richmond.  Sherman's  made  the  grand 
march,  and  now  he's  in  for  the  mad, 
belly-breaking  wrastle.  And  the  old 
wife  going  from  me.  Ah,  that's  the 
worst — the  worst  of  all!  And  I  to 
keep  up  stout  heart,  and  be  merry  and 
bold,  on  Christmas  EVe !— the  last  here 
— the  last— the  last !  O  my  Ckkl  I  my 
God ! " 

He  ceased  abruptly,  and  sat  down  in 
Emily's  low  chair  beside  the  child,  hi^ 
hands  drooping  between  his  knees,  hia 
gloomy  visage  bent  upon  the  leapin|f 
antlers  of  the  flame.  For  a  little  nvhile 
tliere  was  complete  silence  in  the  hoi- 
lied  room,  only  broken  by  the  murmur 
of  distant  voices  and  laughter  from  the 
other  apartments. 

"Grandpa,"  at  length  said  little 
Lilian,  in  her  plaintive  voice,  **  I  want 
to  hear  my  'Olian  harp  very,  very  much 
indeed." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"Do  you,  darling?  And  so  you 
shall,  if  the  wind  wills,"  he  answered. 
"  Let's  see.  Where  shall  we  put  it,  ao 
that  you  won't  get  the  draught  ?  Here, 
I  reckon." 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and,  taking 
from  a  shelf  near  by  the  jEolian  haip, 
he  opened  the  window  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  fireplace  a  little  way,  and 
set  the  instrument  in  the  aperture ;  then 
resumed  his  seat  and  attitude  beside 
the  child. 

For  a  minute  all  was  still.  But  pres- 
ently stole  up  on  the  silence,  holy  and 
solitary  as  the  breaking  dawn,  the  long, 
low  strain  of  remote  and  thrilling  sweet- 
ness, wild,  delicate,  and  lonely,  and 
hung  hovering  for  a  moment  in  the 
charmed  air,  then  failed  away  in  a  dim, 
mysterious  cadence,  which,  ended,  yet 
seemed  to  linger,  like  the  spirit  of  bright 
things  departed,  of  tender  summen 
gone. 

Little  Lilian  listened  with  a  &ce  of 
breathless  ecstacy.    The  wind-harp  warn 
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again  Btill,  remainiDg  soundless  in  the 
minutes  that  followed,  and  the  child 
finally  resigned  herself  with  a  little 
sigh. 

"  Grandpa,"  she  said  presently,  "  what 
was  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

The  old  man  glanced  at  her  smiling- 
ly, with  his  never-failing  surprise  at  the 
oddity  of  her  abrupt  questions. 

"  A  mechanic,  my  dear,"  he  presently 
answered.  "What  our  fine  Southern 
gentlemen  call  a  common  mud-sill,"  he 
added,  sardonically.  "A  carpenter — 
God  bless  him  I "    ^ 

Lilian  quietly  sat,  cogitating  his  reply, 
while  the  old  man  wagged  his  sturdy 
head,  grimly  chuckling  over  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  response  with  an  enjoyment 
beyond  words. 

"  Grandpa,"  the  silver  elfin-voice  be- 
gan again,  "  willJesus  Christ  come  here 
this  evening  ?  " 

Elkanah  stared  at  her  in  blank  won- 
derment, then  burst  into  a  bellow  of 
laughter. 

'*  Well,  you  are  a  young  one  I "  he 
said,  wagging  his  old  head  with  hearty 
amusement.  "  If  I  ever  heard  the  like 
of  that  I  Now,  what  put  that  into  your 
noddle,  Lilykin  ? " 

**  I  put  it  in  my  own  self,"  she  an- 
swered with  intense  positiveness.  "  But 
will  he,  grandpa  ? " 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  He  might," 
replied  Elkanah,  jocosely. 

"Because  he's  alive,  grandpa,"  ear- 
nestly pursued  the  child.  "Old  uncle 
Peter  always  said  he  was  alive,  and 
going  'round  doing  good.  Only  that 
he'd  grown  old  and  gray  walking  in 
the  world  so  many  hundred  years— just 
as  old  loafer  Tomeny  painted  his  pic- 
ture in  there  on  the  fireplace.  And 
that's  all  true,  grandpa ;  ain't  it  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  waggish  El- 
kanah, tickled  to  his  very  midriff. 

"  Well,  then,  I  guess  he  might  come," 
continued  the  little  prattler,  with  a  sat- 
isfied air.  "  And  I  wish  he  would,  for 
I  want  to  see  him  very,  very  much." 

Elkanah  laid  back  his  head,  and 
roared  and  shook  with  merriment.  Fi- 
nally, subsiding,  mellowed  to  the  core 
with  mirth,  he  relapsed  into  his  former 


position,  his  hands  between  his  knees, 
his  head  bent  forward,  gazing  at  the 
elk-horned  fiames,  and  tittering  secretly. 
The  little  girl  sat  sedately,  taking  it  all 
with  perfect  seriousness. 

"Now,  sup-posing  he  was  to  come 
here  this  evening,"  she  resumed,  "  and 
we  was  sitting  here,  and  talking,  and 
he  should  knock  at  the  door — and  then, 
you  know,  we  wouldn't  hear  him, 
grandpa." 

The  flames  suddenly  died  down,  in- 
volved in  light-blue  smoke,  and  the 
hearth  gave  forth  a  strange  and  lovely 
amber-light  upon  the  darkening  room. 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  faint, 
sweet  chord  of  mysterious,  trembling 
music  from  the  harp. 

"  Well,"  said  Elkanah,  "  what  then  ?  " 

"Then,"  continued  the  child,  "he 
would  say,  'Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock. ' " 

The  fire  became  so  strangely  low,  and 
cast  so  weird  a  light,  that  the  old  man 
felt  a  sort  of  wonder  creeping  over  him, 
and,  without  replying,  or  moving  from 
his  crouching  attitude,  turned  his  face 
slowly  around,  with  the  singular  glow 
and  cross-bars  of  shade  upon  his  fea- 
tures, and  scanned  the  shadowed  room, 
embowered  in  holy  foliage,  and  hal- 
lowed by  that  dusky,  amber  radiance. 
The  distant  voices  had  ceased,  and  the 
house  was  still.  The  unusual  light,  the 
breathless  hush  that  lay  upon  all,  sur- 
prised him,  and  he  slowly  turned  his 
head  back  again,  with  a  secret  thrill. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  gentle 
knock,  at  the  door. 


II. 


Elkanah  did  not  move,  but  only  re- 
volved his  great  eyes  and  stared  in 
blank  astonishment  at  the  little  girl. 
She  sat  very  placidly,  looking  at  the 
fire.    There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Come  in,"  he  boomed,  in  a  stento- 
rian tone. 

At  that  instant  a  red  cinder  flew  from 
the  hearth,  with  a  loud  crack,  upon 
Lilian's  dress,  and  in  the  momentary 
alarmed  diversion  of  his  attention,  as 
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he  hastened  to  fillip  it  back  into  the 
fire,  the  old  man  heard  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  door.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  vacant  amaze,  almost  rising 
into  fHght,  that,  turning  his  head,  as  he 
did  immediately,  he  saw  a  large,  gray 
stranger  standing  in  the  room. 

The  old  man  rose  slowly  from  his 
scat  to  his  Aill  height,  with  wondering 
eyes  astare  upon  the  new-comer.  The 
latter  stood  composedly  gazing  at  him. 
He  was  tall  and  stalwart,  with  uncov- 
ered head ;  a  brow  not'  large,  but  full, 
and  seamed  with  kindly  wrinkles;  a 
complexion  of  rosy  clearness;  heavy- 
lidded,  firm  blue  eyes,  which  had  a 
steadfast  and  draining  regard ;  a  short, 
thick,  gray  beard  almost  white,  and 
thinly>fiowing  dark-gray  hair.  His  coun- 
tenance expressed  a  rude  sweetness.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  long,  dark  overcoat, 
much  worn,  and  of  such  uilcertain  fash- 
ion that  it  almost  seemed  a  gaberdine. 
As  he  stood  there  in  the  gracious  dark- 
ling light,  he  looked  an  image  of  long 
and  loving  experience  with  men,  of  im- 
movable composure  and  charity,  of  se- 
rene wisdom,  of  immortal  rosy  youth  in 
reverend  age.  A  faint  perfume  exhaled 
from  his  garments.  In  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  he  wore  a  sprig  of  holly.  His  left 
hand,  in  which  he  also  held  his  shape- 
less hat,  carried  a  carpenter's  plane. 

Elkanah  stood,  almost  quaking  in- 
wardly in  the  presence  of  this  august 
stranger,  in  whose  aspect  were  singu- 
larly blended  the  prophet  and  the  child. 
The  child  in  him  inspired  love;  the 
prophet,  awe.  He  drew  and  he  re- 
pelled. 

"  This  must  be  yours,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  clear,  slow  accents,  sweet  and 
vibrating,  extending,  as  ho  spoke,  the 
implement  in  his  hand.  "  I  found  it  at 
your  gate-post  on  the  highway." 

"  Why,  yes,"  faltered  Elkanah,  with 
a  slight  start,  taking  the  plane.  "  Tom's 
work,  I  know.  He  was  shaving  away 
there  where  the  gate  shut  hard,  and, 
just  like  the  little  love-daft  noddy,  he 
leaves  the  tool  behind  him." 

'^  I  am  a  wayfarer,"  said  the  stranger, 
after  a  pause,  "  and  would  like  permis- 
sion to  remain  with  you  a  little  while." 


"  Why,  certainly.  God  bless  me! 
what  am  I  thinking  of  ? "  abruptly  broke 
forth  Elkanah,  recovering  immediately 
at  the  chance  of  offering  hospitality, 
and  beaming  into  smiles.  '*Yoa  are 
welcome,  sir,  right  welcome.  My  name 
is  Elkanah  Dyzer.  S  t  ye  down,  sir — 
sit  ye  down.  Hah  I  spang  I  Up  goes 
the  merry  fire ! "  ho  cried,  laying  the 
plane  upon  the  mantel,  and  bustling 
forward  his  own  oak  chair  for  the  stran- 
ger, as  the  blaze  laughed  upward  with 
a  flood  of  light.  "  You  are  right  wel- 
come. Your  hanc^  sir,"  and,  bowing 
with  stately  courtesy,  he  extended  his 
own. 

The  stranger  slowly  took  the  proffered 
hand,  with  a  ])res3uro  so  gradual,  bo 
cord  a1,  and  so  strong,  that  Elkanah 
felt  it  down  deep  into  his  very  heart. 
As  the  sublime  Scripture  phrase  has  it, 
his  bowels  yearned  to  this  new  friend, 
and,  despite  the  reverent  distance  which 
the  lofty  and  sweet  reserve  of  the  stran- 
ger maintained,  he  felt  a  sudden  inti- 
macy as  of  many  years,  bom  from  his 
quality  of  manly  love.  At  the  same 
time,  his  old  brain  was  still  in  a  daae 
of  wondering  confusion. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  sir— sit  ye  down,"  ho 
chirruped,  stepping  backward  with  a 
wave  of  both  hands ;  while  the  stran- 
ger, slow  in  all  his  motions,  paused 
standing  beside  the  chair.  "  And  if  I 
might  not  be  thought  over-bold,  air,"  he 
went  on,  confusedly  engaged  with  the 
odd  coincidence  of  the  stranger's  ad- 
vent and  personal  aspect  with  the  child^a 
words,  "what  might  I  call  your  na — 
occupation— the  name  of  your  occupa- 
tion— no— yes— O  dear  me,  dear  mo  I " 

And  Elkanah  tweaked  his  great  eagle 
nose  in  comical  bewilderment,  some- 
what dubious  what  he  had  asked  for, 
Imt  impressed  that  it  was  the  name, 
alter  all,  as  he  intended. 

"  I  am  a  carpenter,"  said  the  stranger, 
simply,  in  a  rather  low  but  distinct 
voice.     "  My  name — " 

"  All,  yes ;  excuse  me,"  said  Elkanah, 
unaware  that  he  was  interrupting,  ia 
the  haste  of  his  flurried  belief  that  he 
had  got  the  information  he  meant  to 
ask  for.     **  Carpenter.    A  name  I  lit^ 
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well— as  I  do  you,  sir,  if  youUl  excuse 
an  old  man's  frankness.  Sit  ye  down, 
Mr.  Carpenter.  You  are  right  wel- 
come." 

The  stranger  bent  his  grand  and  gen- 
tle head  with  a  slow  smile,  like  one 
amused  at  the  new  name  accidentally 
conferred  upon  him,  yet  well  content  to 
let  it  be  so ;  and,  tossing  his  shapeless 
hat  upon  a  footstool  in  the  an^  be- 
hind the  fireplace,  took  the  oaken  chair. 

Little  Lilian,  who  had  been  intently 
looking  at  him  with  an  air  of  breathless 
satisfaction,  and  had  not  uttered  one 
word,  now  rose,  deposited  dolly  caie- 
fuUy  upon  his  hat,  limped  back  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  stood  a-tiptoe 
with  her  small  arms  upreached  to  him. 
He  took  her  up  instantly  on  his  breast, 
and  kissed  her  with  a  long  kiss  upon 
the  mouth. 

"I  know  who  you  are,"  she  whis- 
pered eagerly.  "And  I  won't  tell  no- 
body." 

The  stranger  made  no  answer.  She 
snuggled  close  upon  his  bosom,  and 
into  his  beard,  for  a  minute  or  so,  in 
perfect  quietude;  then  suddenly  clam- 
bered down,  and  resumed  her  seat  in 
the  little  chair,  with  an  air  of  confiden- 
tial and  solemn  gratification. 

"I  declare,"  said  Elkanah,  softly 
laughing,  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  he 
sat  down  before  the  fire  near  the  stran- 
ger, "it's  the  queerest  thing  I  ever 
knew.  Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
you  quite  gave  me  a  turn  when  you 
came  in  ?  Fye  got  the  nerves  of  an  ox, 
anyway,  but  I  tell  you  I  felt  queerish 
for  about  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Well,  now,  it  was  the  oddest  thing  I 
And  by  Gee  and  Dee,  odd  it  is  still  I " 

"ril  tell  you  how  it  was,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  before  the  slow- 
speaking  carpenter  could  reply.  "  Lit- 
tle magpie  there  was  twitterhig  a  lot 
of  stuff  we  have  over  here  a  good  deal 
in  the  family.  Of  course,  you  never 
heard  of  my  old  uncle  Peter  Dyzer— 

*  Old  miser  Dyzer,  skin  a  fly,  sir, 
Sell  the  ddn,  and  turn  the  money  in,' 

as  the  boys  used  to  rhyme  it  about  him. 
I  inherited  this  fine  old  place  fh>m  him. 
VOL.  I. — 5 


Well,  of  all  the  queer,  odd,  eccentric, 
fhnny  old  chaps  that  ever  were— my, 
my  I— But  he  was'nt  loony  on  a  barg^n, 
sir — ^no,  indeed;  and  he'd  plenty  of 
hard  horse-sense,  and  took  good  care 
of  his  property,  you  can  rely :  but  he 
had  notions,  sir,  on  some  subjects,  that 
would  make  you  think  him  mad  as  any 
March  hare  you  ever  knew." 

The  old  man  paused,  shaking  with 
restrained  mirth. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  him,"  he 
resumed.  ^Tall,  big-boned,  dry  as  a 
chip  in  all  his  speech  and  ways.  And 
plumed  himself  on  a  kind  of  resem- 
blance he  had  to  President  Washing- 
ton. On  Sundays,  sir— he  never  went 
to  church— Tead  Tom  Paine,  Volney, 
Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  French 
fellows  of  those  days,  and  hated  clergy- 
men (priests  as  he  called  'em)  worse 
than  p'ison — swore  by  Tom  Jefferson, 
too,  in  politics,  and  in  every  thing  else, 
except  his  knuckling  under  to  slavery 
— and  there  Tm  with  him,  sir,  there  Pm 
with  him :— well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying, 
on  Sundays  he'd  rig  himself  out  like 
President  Washington,  claret-colored, 
square-tailed  coat,  long  satin  vest, 
ruffles,  knee-breeches,  black-silk  stock- 
ings, buckled  shoes,  cocked  hat,  and 
so  forth — and  take  a  walk  all  over  the 
place,  flourishing  a  gold-headed  cane, 
peert  as  a  lizard,  sir — peert  as  any  liz- 
ard you  ever  saw.  With  a  train  of  his 
darkeys  behind  him  (he'd  buy  'em, 
take  out  their  manumission  papers, 
and  keep  'em  on  wages;  *  Lesson  for 
bloody  aristocrats,'  he'd  say) — ^with  a 
train  of  'em  behind  him,  in  even  line, 
the  women  first — *  mothers  before  men,' 
he'd  say ;  then  the  male  adults ;  then  the 
little  girls;  then  the  boys,  ranged  in 
their  order  down  to  the  smallest  walk- 
ing piccaninny — ^Brothers  in  Adam, 
fdsters  in  Eve,'  he'd  say.  He  at  the 
head,  flourishing  his  gold-headed  stick, 
every  now-and-then  turning,  and  halt- 
ing them  to  see  if  they  were  in  exact 
line.  ^Keep  the  straight  line  I'  he'd 
bawl ;  '  every  real  trouble  in  life  comes 
firom  not  keeping  the  straight  line  I' 
And  if  he  saw  one  of  ^em  out  of  line, 
he'd  march  down,  pull  ears  if  it  was  a. 
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girl ;  rap  pates  if  it  was  a  boy ;  punch 
her  in  the  ribs  with  the  gold  head  of 
his  cane  if  it  was  a  woman ;  and  if  it 
was  a  man,  by  George  I  he'd  pull  him 
out,  and  thrash  him  like  a  sack,  sir ! " 

And  Elkanah  drooped  his  head,  shak- 
ing with  silent  inward  laughter. 

"  That's  a  sample-lot  of  old  Peter  Dy- 
zcr,"  he  resmned.  Lord,  sirl  I  could 
sit  here  all  night  and  tell  ye  stories 
about  him  I  Well,  as  I  was  going  on 
to  say,  one  of  old  Peter's  fancies  was  pic- 
tures. He'd  got  hold  of  an  old  loafer, 
Tomcny  by  name,  a  house-painter,  as 
near  as  I  could  ever  gather,  with  the 
strongest  taste  for  apple-jack  you  ever 
knew  in  your  life,  and  he  kept  him  here 
to  paint  pictures  for  him.  •  The  horrid- 
est  old  daubs— my  sakesi  Fd  like  to 
show  you  a  lot  of  'em  up  garret,  though 
they're  pretty  well  faded  out  now.  But 
uncle  Peter  thought  Tomeny  the  prince 
of  painters,  an  unappreciated  genius, 
and  all  tb  at— Tomeny  the  Great,  he 
always  called  him ; — and  when  he  died, 
he  buried  him  with  a  handsome  grave- 
stone at  his  poor  old  apple-brandy- 
soaked  head,  and  on  it  just  the  words, 
*  Simon  Tomeny,  Painter,'  as  if  that  was 
enough  for  all  posterity.  Now,  one  of 
old  Peter's  maddest  notions  was  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  still  alive,  and  grown 
old  and  gray  with  walking  the  earth 
for  eigbteen  hundred  years,  as  well  he 
might,  indeed.  He'd  got  hold  of  the 
old  story  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  d'ye  see.  *  That's  him  —  that's 
Christ,'  says  old  Peter.  *  But,  Mr.  Dy- 
zer,"  one  would  say,  *  tbat's  the  man  the 
story  says  Christ  put  a  ciu^e  on,  bidding 
him  walk  the  world  till  he  came  again.' 
'  All  a  flam,'  says  rough  old  Peter ;  *  the 
Good  Man' — he  commonly  spoke  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Man — Hhe  Good 
Man  never  put  a  curse  on  any  one.  It's 
Christ  himself,  I  tell  you*'  Or,  perhaps 
one  might  say,  *  Why,  Mr.  Dyzer,  what 
should  Christ  be  going  'round  the  world 
for  ? '  *  Going  'round  doing  good,'  snaps 
uncle  Peter.  Ah,  my  Lord,  my  Lord  I 
the  mad  old  fellow  I  Well,  sir,  with  his 
own  hands — for  old  Peter  was  a  shifty 
man— he  put  a  facing  of  prime  old  oak 
on  the  chimney-place  in  yonder;  and 


d'ye  know,  he  got  old  loafer  Tomeny  to 
paint  on  the  right-hand  side  of  it — an 
ugly  thing  to  tell,  sir,  but  it's  true — a 
portrait  of  himself  as  Judas,  grasping 
the  bag — did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of 
that  now? — and  on  the  other  side  a 
figure  of  Christ,  old  and  gray,  as  he  fan- 
cied him.  Tomeny's  master-piece,  he 
called  it.  Well,  little  humming-bird 
there  was  bringing  up  all  this  in  my 
mind,  as  I  said,  and  you  can  perhaps 
fancy  the  turn  it  gave  me  when  you 
came  in,  with  your  gray  hair  and  beard, 
and  long  coat,  and  the  plane,  and  all 
that.  And  the  queerest  thing  of  all  is 
— ^I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
for  the  picture's  a  wretched  piece  of 
imagery,  as  much  as  you  can  see  of  it 
for  the  faded  colors— the  queerest  thing 
is,  that  you  do  look  something  like  the 
figure  of  Christ  as  old  Tomeny  has 
painted  it." 

And  Elkanah  again  laughed  softly, 
rubbing  his  hands,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
silent-smiling  carpenter,  who  had  lis- 
tened, as  the  old  man  vaguely  thought, 
with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  story 
was  not  entirely  new. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  pretty  notion,  too,  that 
of  old  Peter's,"  presently  resumed  Elka- 
nah. "And  little  chattering  blue-jay 
there,  gave  it  quite  a  fairy  turn  in  my 
mind  by  asking,  just  before  you  came, 
sir,  if  Jesus  Christ,  old  and  gray,  waa 
coming  here  to-night.  Dear  me !  it 
made  me  laugh  till  I  felt  juicy  all 
through ;  but  it  grew  in  me  afterwards 
what  a  pretty  thing  it  was,  and  for  so 
young  a  child  to  say.  Such  a  pretty 
thing  1  And  how  would  you  think  of 
Christ,  sir,  as  coming  here  to-night,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  ? " 

"  I  think  of  him  always,"  said  the 
carpenter,  slowly,  in  solemn,  sweet  vibra- 
tions, "  as  the  all-lo>nng  man.  Yes,  be 
might  come,  perhaps  as  you  fancy  him 
in  this  house,  gray  and  old— come  as 
cheer-bringer,  dispeller  of  evil,  uniter 
of  the  estranged,  assuager  of  sorrows, 
reconciler,  consoler.  Always  the  wise 
friend,  the  lover  true.    Something  so." 

Tlie  old  man  silently  cogitated  the 
reply,  with  eyes  poring  on  the  fire. 

"Pardon  the  liberty,"  he  said  snd- 
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denly,  '^  but  what  might  your  profession 
be?" 

"  I  walk  the  hospitals,"  returned  the 
stranger,  quietly. 

"  Nursing  the  Union  soldiers  ?  " 

"  Union  and  rebel,"  was  the  answer. 

*^I  hope,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a 
moment^s  pause,  kindling  and  flushing 
a  little  with  a  faint  misgiving,  "  I  hope 
that  you  stand  by  the  country,  sir.  Sir, 
this  is  a  loyal  house.  One  son  only,  my 
boy  that  once  was,  Rupert  —  but  we 
never  mention  his  name  here,  sir,  never, 
for  he's  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels — ^he 
only  brings  dishonor  on  the  breed  of 
old  Elkanah  Dyzer.  But  we  strive  to 
atone  for  it.  Hy  boy  John  served  in 
the  Union  army,  and  he's  going  again. 
My  boy  Tom  wants  to  go,  and  shalL 
*  Wait,  laddie,'  I  said  a  year  ago,  *  till 
your  bones  harden  a  little  more ;  you'll 
fight  the  better  for  it ; '  and  the  time's 
come  for  him.  My  boy  George" — his 
voice  faltered—"  was  lost  at  Fredericks- 
burg—and  blown  to  bloody  atoms  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  alive  rotting  in 
some  rebel  prison,  I'm  content  and 
proud,  for  it's  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. And  I  myself,  old  as  I  am,  Vm 
going  too.  The  young  eyes  that  saw 
the  bright  flag  dance  so  long  when 
every  thing  laughed  with  promise,  shall 
see  it,  now  they're  old,  flap  defiance  to 
the  last  as  all  goes  down  in  war.  There's 
but  one  fiag,  one  country  in  the  world 
for  me.    I  stand  by  them  both  forever." 

"  What  you  say  is  well,"  answered 
the  stranger.    "  I  like  what  you  say." 

"  Well  I "  retorted  the  fiery  old  man, 
"  is  there  any  thing  better  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  better  than  what 
you  say,"  replied  the  other  firmly. 

Elkanah  cooled  down  instantly,  a 
little  perplexed  with  the  air  the  stran- 
ger had  of  cherishing  some  equal,  per- 
haps more  comprehending,  truth. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  draws  me 
so  to  you,  and  makes  me  so  free-spoken 
on  a  short  acquaintance,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, in  a  kind  of  marvelling  way.  "  If 
it  was  the  Good  Man  himself,  I  couldn't 
feel  more  open-hearted  and  like  telling 
you  all  my  troubles.  Tve  told  you 
some  already.    You'll  stay  with  us  this 


evening?  Pray  do  I"  he  said  hastily. 
'^  Spend  the  night  Stay  some  days. 
We'll  make  you  welcome.  I  want  to 
know  yoii  better,  sir." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  stranger, 
"but  I  can  only  spend  a  little  time 
with  you,  and  must  go  my  way  this 
evening." 

Elkanah  looked  rather  rueful. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  brightening,  "  you'll 
spend  the  evening,  anyway.  There'll 
be  a  lot  of  people  in,  by-and-by,  from 
round  about.  We're  to  have  a  grand 
jollification  in  the  old  house.  Ah,  me ! 
The  last— the  last  I " 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  I  wiU  tell  you,"  said  Elkanah  hur- 
riedly, hitching  up  his  chair  closer. 
"  See  here,"  he  boomed  in  his  under- 
tone ;  "  I  haven't  told  any  one  yet,  but 
I'll  free  my  mind  to  you,  for  I  feel  to 
do  it.  Hishl  Tm  a  ruined  man.  A 
speculation — no  matter  what.  It's  fail- 
ed." 

The  stranger's  Ups  parted,  and  his 
serene  ^e  looked  almost  roused. 

"I  shall  have  a  little  left.  Not  much," 
said  the  old  man  mournfully.  "But 
we'll  have  to  sell  this  place  where  I've 
lived  so  many  years,  and  begin  the  world 
again.  In  my  old  age — seventy  years 
old,  sir— seventy  years.    It's  hard." 

The  stranger  laid  his  gentle  hand 
upon  the  old  man's  arm.  Elkanah 
quivered,  his  lip  trembled,  and  hia 
eyes  grew  dim. 

"  Is  there  no  resource,"  said  the  car- 
penter. 

"None,"  replied  the  old  man,  with 
sardonic  bitterness.  "  Unless  it's  to  sell 
old  miser  Dyzer's  picture.  Infernal  old 
doddi-poljolt  head  I  Old  crack-brain- 
ed, crazy  noddy-peak  I  I  used  to  laugh 
over  it,  but  for  the  last  week  it's  been 
like  wormwood  and  gall  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  the  car- 
penter. 

"I'll  teU  you.  Another  story" — re- 
turned Elkanah,  half  savagely.  "I 
mentioned  that  old  Peter  Dyzer  left  me 
this  place.  I  was  a  young  fellow,  rather 
given  to  pleasure,  and  it  was  uncle's 
notion  that  fanning  would  make  a  man 
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of  me.  Well,  it  did :  I  own  that.  I 
came  down  here  from  Pennsylyania — 
my  State,  sir — ^my  State;  I  worked 
hard,  and  got  well  off  by  my  own  ex- 
ertions. At  forty,  I  marri^.  Well, 
except  a  scant  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
place  was  all  old  Peter  left  me.  Now, 
farming's  like  any  other  business:  the 
more  capital  you  put  in,  the  more  profit 
you'll  get  out.  And,  save  the  ^ye  hun- 
dred, rd  no  capital.  I  had  to  put  in 
work.    I  did  it" 

"  What  did  your  tmcle  do  with  his 
money  ? "  asked  the  carpenter. 

"  He  hadn't  any,"  replied  Elkanah  in 
a  glowering,  muffled  roar.  ^'  Old  miser 
Dyzer,  as  they  called  him,  wasn't  as  rich 
as  people  rumored  him.  He  left  all  to 
me— this  place  and  all  that  it  contains, 
the  will  said.  Well,  the  place  itself  was 
all.  All.  If  with  his  shrewdness  and 
close  bargaining,  he'd  made  any  money, 
I  suppose  he  gave  it  to  loafer  Tomeny 
for  pictures,  and  the  miserable  old  billi- 
vcezee  drank  it  up  in  apple-brandy." 

'^And  what  about  the  picture?" 
asked  the  carpenter. 

"O  jillcry-poo  I "  blurted  Elkanah, 
with  utter  contempt.  "My  good  sir, 
pray  read  what  he  wrote  and  left  me 
in  this  bank-book.  I  was  reading  it 
this  afternoon.  I{ead  it  aloud,  sir,  if 
you'll  be  so  kind." 

The  stranger  slowly  took  the  little 
bank-book,  bound  in  dingy  red,  which 
the  old  man  had  produced  from  his 
skirt-pocket,  and  read  aloud  what  was 
written  there  in  a  stiff,  bold  hand  : 

J/r  Elkanah  Dyzer. 

Heitpccted  Nephew  : 

I  Leave  you  All.  Keep  the  SlraijJU 
Line.  Work  and  get  Wealth.  A  Man  not 
worth  Money,  m  the  most  Miserable  Divcll  in 
the  World,  excepting  Always  a  Man  vho  is 
icorth  Notfiing  Else. 

Mainiain  Open  Fires.  None  of  Count 
Rwnford^s  Ketc-Fangled  Stoves  for  Me. 
Putt  Fires  on  Every  Hearth  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  Day,  if  your  Means  affoord,  call  in 
your  Neighbors  and  Friends,  and  Draw  Wide 
your  Curtains  thai  your  Light  may  be  Seen 
of  AU  Men.  Dress  the  Apartments  with 
Plenteous  Holly.  You  Cannot  have  Any  too 
Much. 


Stand  Fast  by  ths  Great  Eepublie.  Xt«# 
and  Die  in  the  Frineiples  of  Thomas  JeffltT" 
son,  the  Greatest  Birth  of  Tune  in  tkit  Coun- 
try, and  his  Thotights  and  Inftuenee  of  JHeh 
Importance  to  us  AU  Forever,  U  MaUerinp 
Notiiing  what  the  Federalists,  the  7brt>t,  and 
the  Divells  of  Hell  do  Say. 

No  Slxivcs.  AU  Men  are  Equal  Pay 
Wages  for  your  Labour.  Vote  and  Act  with 
Any  Party  that  Aims  to  Liberate  our  3ond' 
men,  and  Make  Democracy  the  Absolute  Lasc 
of  our  Country.  We  must  Cut  Loose  from 
AU  the  Thinkings  and  Practises  of  the  Old 
World  in  Every  Respect. 

Cherish  Womankind.  They  Should  have 
Representation  and  Equal  Voice  in  the  Oom- 
emmcrU  of  a  Free  Country.  What  Degrades 
Women  injures  Men.  Mothers  are  the  True 
Men  of  Any  Land.  Women  are  Men'e 
Equals,  and  great  Mothers  art  their  Supe- 
riours. 

I  Leave  you  the  Valuable  Paintings  of  the 
Great  Tomeny,  whose  Early  Loss  at  the  Ad- 
vanced Age  of  Sixty  Years,  I  must  Deplore. 
You  will  Treasure  them  and  Not  Dispose  of 
Any,  excepting  in  the  Event  herein  Set  Forth. 

i^lien  Ten  Years  have  Past  by,  I  Enjoin 
you,  or  your  Heir  or  Heirs  to  Cover  and  Ex- 
punge with  severall  Coats  of  Paint,  fAe  Par- 
trajt  of  Me  in  My  Character  of  Judas  graxip- 
ing  the  Bag.  This  I  Suffer  to  Remain  eo 
Long  that  you  May  be  Daily  Counseled 
against  the  Sin  of  Greed  which  is  in  the 
Dyzer  Blood,  and  May  work  HI.  The  Oom^ 
panion  Painting  of  the  Good  Man  Christ  in 
His  Ti-ue  Aspect,  I  do  Solemnly  Ef\}oin  you 
to  Leave  Wliere  it  Now  is  Placed  ;  excepting 
Only  should  Vic  Estate  by  Embarrassment  or 
Loss  be  about  to  Pass  from  your  Ownerahip^ 
or  that  of  your  Lawful  Heirs,  in  which 
Event  you  or  Tltey,  as  Provided  in  My  UtH, 
Must  Sell  the  Painting  at  Us  Value.  It  is 
Esteemed  by  an  Excellent  Virtuoso  in  such 
Matters,  to  be  Worth  Fifty  Thousand  Dot- 
Izrs  in  Godd. 

Your  uncle. 

Peter  Dyser. 

The  reading  concluded  with  a  sort  of 
angry  groan,  ending  in  a  snort,  fW>m 
Elkanah. 

"Where  is  this  picture?"  said  tho 
carpenter. 

Elkanah  rose  with  a  beckoning  ges- 
ture, and  they  both  passed  into  the 
adjoining  room,  lit  by  lamps  and  fire- 
light, and  all  bosky  with  evergreen. 
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The  jamb  or  face  of  the  fireplace  was 
paneled  with  solid  oak.  The  right- 
hand  side,  where  the  picture  of  Judas 
had  been,  was  painted  over  in  oak-grain. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  full-length 
figure,  about  two  feet  high,  in  a  dark 
gaberdine,  with  a  rosy  face,  gray  hair, 
and  short  white  beard,  the  whole  en- 
margined  by  a  clumsy  imitation  of  a 
wreath  of  holly-leaves  and  scarlet  ber- 
ries. As  a  work  of  art,  it  was  utterly 
worthless,  though  not  without  a  certain 
pleasing  efiect,  chiefiy  owing  to  the 
blurring  of  the  outlines,  and  the  obscur- 
ity of  the  once  staring  colors  which  the 
wood  had  absorbed.  Aided  by  the 
dimness  into  which  its  hues  and  lines 
had  fallen,  it  did  have,  as  the  old  man 
had  said,  a  curious  general  resemblance 
to  the  gray  carpenter,  who  stood  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand  examining  it  with  a 
fixity  of  attention  which  it  certainly  did 
not  deserve. 

"That's  it,"  said  Elkanah,  with  a 
disdainful  snifi^,  as  the  other  concluded 
his  scrutiny.  "That's  the  precious 
gem  I  Worth  about  two  York  shillings, 
I  say.    What  say  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  of  your  tmcle  Peter's  judg- 
ment," replied  the  carpenter,  composed- 
ly.   "  Filty  thousand  dollars,  I  say." 

Elkanah  glared  at  him,  his  face  ablaze, 
his  voice  choking  with  sudden  rage. 
The  carpenter  opposed  resistance  to  the 
glare,  with  a  look  firm,  impassive,  in- 
domitable as  a  fortress-wall.  The  old 
man's  anger  rebounded  from  it,  baffled, 
as  a  lion  might  rebound,  leaping  against 
stone ;  and,  with  a  gasp,  he  bounced  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"All  right,  sir,"  he  said,  wheeling 
about,  and  coming  back  with  polite 
smiles  and  bows,  in  which  smothered 
fury,  sarcastic  amusement,  and  deference 
were  all  expressed  and  blended.  "I 
respect  you  very  much,  sir.  I  do  in- 
deed^ And  every  one  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  Pardon  me,  but,  if  you  please, 
we'll  not  discuss  this  matter  further, 
rd  really  rather  not,  if  you'll  indulge 
me." 

He  saw  that  the  carpenter  was  look- 
ing past  him,  with  heavy-lidded,  drain- 
ing gaze,  into  the  other  room,  and  he 


turned.  Faulkner  and  Emily  were  there, 
vivid  in  the  fire-sheen,  murmuring  ta 
each  other,  in  enchanted  attitudes.  Be< 
hind,  in  shadow,  at  a  window,  with 
reverted  head  and  chewing  lip,  pale, 
silent,  vengeful,  was  John.  The  car- 
penter, with  moveless  eyes,  was  absorb- 
ing it  all. 

"Oh,"  said  Elkanah,  with  a  slight 
movement ;  "  my  boy  John — the  one  at 
the  window.  The  other's  his  friend. 
And  that's  John's  wife,  Emily.  Come 
in,  sir ;  V\\  introduce  you." 

"  What  is  the  friend's  name  ? "  asked 
the  carpenter  quietly,  without  moving. 

"Faulkner,  sir — Michael  Faulkner. 
Son  of  the  General,"  replied  Elkanah. 

"  A  sweet  boy,"  said  the  carpenter,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  afiection.  "A  bom 
lover." 

Elkanah,  already  moving  to  the  door, 
fiirted  about,  slapping  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

"By  the  big  Pedee !  A  hit!"  he 
exclaimed.  "You've  said  the  word." 
And  he  looked  at  the  carpenter  mean- 
ingly, and  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

Mrs.  Dyzer,  Tom,  and  Fanny  Red- 
wood at  that  moment  entered  tiie  fire- 
lit  apartment,  and  the  next  the  whole 
fkmily,  gathered  in  its  lights  and  shad- 
ows, were  gazing  with  mute  faces  all 
turned  one  way  in  curious  wonder  and 
interest,  at  what  seemed  the  grand 
original  of  Peter  Dyzer's  rude  picture, 
coming  in  with  Elkanah  from  the  pan- 
eled room,  with  his  strange  aspect  of 
blended  youth  and  age,  his  child  sweet- 
ness, his  prophet  majesty,  his  look  of 
rosy  innocence  and  gray  wisdom. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
likeness  ?  "  chirruped  Elkanah,  proudly 
beaming.  "At  my  particular  request, 
he's  come  off  the  oak  fireplace  to  spend 
the  evening.    My  friend,  Mr.  Carpenter." 

They  all  bowed  smilingly,  but  still  in 
some  wonder,  and,  before  the  old  man 
could  proceed  to  the  more  special  intro- 
ductions, the  carpenter,  somewhat  to 
his  amazement,  yet  in  a  way  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  unconventional  aspect 
and  manner,  was  moving  with  a  sort  of 
measured  alertness  among  the  group, 
paying  his  simple  and  affectionate  ad- 
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dresses  to  each  person,  with  the  air  of 
being  already  on  familiar  terms  with 
them,  and  of  knowing  all  about  them ; 
thus  establishing  himself  in  close  rap- 
port with  every  one,  as  only  a  man  of 
powerful  intuitions,  vivid  impressions, 
and  great  magnetic  force  and  dignity 
could  have  done,  and  leaving  them  with 
a  sense  as  if  something  electric  and 
very  sweet  had  swept  through  them. 
To  each  he  gave  his  hand  with  some  apt 
word ;  but  coming  to  Faulkner,  he  put 
his  arm  around  him,  and,  drawing  him 
to  his  breast,  lightly  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead,  saying  gently,  "  My  son." 

The  tender  voice,  the  unusual  daring 
action,  which  sent  sweet  lightning 
through  Faulkner^s  veins,  left  the  others 
with  a  soft,  mysterious  thrill.  They 
stood  like  enchanted  figures,  statue-still, 
in  the  dancing  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  leafy  room.  In  the  hallowed  quiet^ 
the  wind-harp  was  sounding. 

"  Well  1 "  cried  Elkanah,  breaking 
the  momentary  muteness,  and  bursting 
into  laughter,  "  this  m  jolly  I  Mr.  Car- 
penter, you're  a  new  face,  but  we  count 
you  an  old  friend.  I  shan't  wonder  if 
you  turn  out  to  be  uncle  Peter's  Good 
Man  lumsclf,  after  all.  Make  3'ourself 
at  home,  sir.  We  all  like  you  well. 
The  company's  coming,  and,  hey  I  but 
we'll  have  a  staving  jamboree  1  There'll 
Ije  a  swingeing  supper  by-and-by.  And 
refreshments  soon.  You'll  say,  sir,  that 
Mrs.  Dyzer's  apple-toddy  is  the  best  you 
ever  drank  in  your  life.  And  if  Miss 
Faulkner  there,  who  gets  such  sweet 
love-tokens,  doesn't  entirely  change 
characters  with  Mr.  Redwood  here, 
who  doesn't  get  any — (never  mind, 
Fanny  my  robin,  there'll  be  plenty  for 
you  when  you  get  to  the  hallelujah 
meadows,  if  not  sooner)— he'll  make  you 
a  punch,  sir,  that  you'll  say  is  the  best 
you  ever  drank,  too.  He's  a  rouser  to 
make  punch,  I  tell  you,  though  he  only 
sips  it  like  a  lady  himself.  And  I've 
Bourbon  in  my  cellar,  sir,  twenty-five 
years  old ;  and  Sherry,  and  a  Madeira, 
sir,  that's  enough  to  make  the  island 
blush  for  shame  redder  than  the  cochi- 
neal they  say  its  gone  to  growing.  Oh, 
but   we'll    have  a    most   flambustuous 


time  I  Excuse  us,  sir,  if  we  seem  to 
neglect  you  a  little  for  a  half  honr  or 
BO.  You  came  early,  and  we've  a  few 
preparations  to  make  still.  But  make 
yourself  at  home,  sir.  Take  the  liberty 
of  the  house.  Walk  through,  sir — walk 
through.  The  rooms  are  all  open.  And 
dumfoodledoodebusticate  me,"  he  con- 
cluded with  a  sturdy  roar  of  glee,  "  if 
we  don't  have  one  thundering  staver  of 
a  Christmas  Eve,  if  it's  the  last  I " 

And  so  ending,  amidst  general  merri- 
ment, the  grand  old  Pennsylvania  g^ant 
strode  away  with  flamboyant  gayety, 
and  a  step  that  shook  the  floor. 


III. 

The  company  dispersed,  some  wander- 
ing, some  busied  with  minor  arrango* 
ments  for  the  evening.  Little  Lilian  sat 
silent  in  pensive,  deep  delight,  satisfied 
beyond  words  with  the  presence  of  him 
she  had  long  looked  for,  and  sometimes 
listening  to  the  holy  murmur  of  the 
wind-harp.  The  carpenter,  taking,  as 
he  had  been  bidden,  the  liberty  of  the 
house,  was  roaming  from  room  to  room, 
absorbing  all,  often  returning  to  the  fire- 
lit  chamber,  and  always  passing  beyond 
to  pause  before  the  picture. 

Li  these  joumeyings,  he  now-and-then 
met  solitary  members  of  the  group  with 
which  he  had  so  ingratiated  himself, 
and  each  time,  as  if  to  strengthen  hia 
hold  upon  them,  he  paused  for  a  word. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  he  came  upon 
Faulkner.  The  young  man  was  stand- 
ing in  the  firclit  room,  with  clasped 
hands  drooped,  in  his  wonted  attitude 
of  singular  grace,  tranced  in  musing. 

"I  was  thinking  of  yon,"  he  said, 
dreamfully,  lifting  his  dark,  tender  eyes 
to  the  carpenter's  face  as  the  latter 
approached  him. 

The  carpenter  put  his  arm  aronnd 
him,  and  drew  him  to  his  breast.  Fanlk- 
ner,  a  little  faint  with  emotion,  let  his 
head  droop  upon  the  stalwart  bosom. 

"  When  I  saw  you,  I  loved  you,"  said 
the  gray  stranger. 

"And  I,"  returned  the  young  man, 
looking  up  with  frank  affection.    "  You 
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made  me  feci  the  reality  of  something  I 
thought  an  abstraction." 

"The  love  passing  the  love  of  wo- 
men," said  the  carpenter. 

"The  same,"  answered  the  youth. 
"  The  love  of  Shakespeare  for  the  un- 
known, David  for  Jonnthan,  John  for 
the  Redejemer.    The  manly  love." 

The  carpenter  held  him  for  a  moment 
gathered  to  his  heart,  then  silently  re- 
leased him,  and  paced  away. 

He  had  a  noiseless  movement,  not  at 
all  stealthy,  but  that  of  a  man  of  gentle 
soul  and  breeding,  and  so  he  often  came 
upon  the  others  when  they  did  not 
know  he  was  near.  It  was  thus  he 
found  the  charming  Fanny,  in  the  same 
apartment,  innocently  dreaming  upon 
the  fire,  and  \ike  a  rose  in  bloom.  She 
started,  but  into  her  habitual  caressing 
curtsey,  as  she  saw  him  close  by. 

"  Joy  and  salutation,  sweet  child  and 
darling,"  he  said  with  fondest  smiling. 
"Thou  art  like  some  torch,  perfumed 
and  scarlet." 

The  lovely  Fanny  glowed  to  burning 
crimson  at  this  dazzling  orientalism, 
and  conscious,  too,  of  the  fatherly  affec- 
tion of  his  first  address,  forgot  to  curt- 
sey, and  instinctively  drew  nigh  him 
for  a  moment;  then  with  that  expres- 
sion only,  and  with  innocent,  grateful 
eyes,  drew  backward,  and,  bending  and 
blushing,  sidled  away. 

The  carpenter  continued  his  perambu- 
lations. A  little  while  after  he  came 
upon  John,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  lighted  apartment  across  the  passage 
way,  gazing,  with  arms  tightly  folded, 
and  face  of  gloomful  misery,  through 
the  doorways  to  the  second  room  be- 
yond, where  Emily  and  Faulkner  were 
walking  together. 

"  We  meet  again,"  said  the  carpenter, 
cheerily,  extending  his  hand,  which  the 
young  man  instantly  grasped  in  his  own. 
The  carpenter  held  it  long,  with  weU- 
retumed  pressure.  "This  from  me, 
dear  comrade,"  he  said  with  martial 
affection.    "  From  me,  lover  of  soldiers." 

John's  face  kindled  in  its  pallor,  with 
pride,  with  pleasure,  with  secret,  sturdy 
liking,  at  the  magnetic  grasp,  the  foun- 
tain-opening words ;  and,  forgetting  for 


the  moment  his  trouble,  he  looked  wist- 
fhlly  after  the  gray  friend,  as  the  lattei 
went  on  to  the  second  room  beyond. 

Faulkner  paced  slowly  off  at  his  ap- 
proach, leaving  Emily  standing  musing- 
ly alone.  She  looked  up,  mildly  smiling, 
as  the  caipenter  drew  near. 

"  Well  met  again,  daughter,"  he  said 
fondly,  pausing  before  her.  "  Dear  ever 
to  me,  the  true  wife  of  my  soldier." 
And  bending  his  grand  and  gentle  head, 
he  went  by. 

One  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
struck  some  chord.  Emily,  dimly  star- 
tled, thrilled  and  pleased,  stood  faintly 
flushing,  her  eyes  cast  down,  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  breathlessly  considering, 
with  the  air  of  one  coming  from  a  dream. 
Presently  she  looked  up.  The  carpenter 
had  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  Tom,  who  had  been  scout- 
ing around  after  the  beauteous  Fanny, 
without  being  able  to  come  up  with  her, 
at  last  found  her  in  the  firelit  room,  with 
none  but  little  pensive  Lilian  present. 
Here  was  his  chance,  he  thought,  and, 
with  a  loud  "  hem,"  in  he  walked,  bold 
as  a  lion  on  the  threshold,  but  meek  as 
any  lamb  when  he  got  near  her.  Des- 
perate, however,  he  made  an  effort,  stam- 
mered inarticulately  and  finally  said- 
yes,  actually  said — that  it  was  a  fine 
evening  I  Fanny  at  once  replied,  very 
innocently  that  it  was ;  and  in  a  moment, 
Tom  having  exhausted  the  fresh  and 
engaging  topic  of  the  weather,  and  hav- 
ing half  turned  away  in  whirling  em- 
barrassment as  to  the  next  thing  to  say, 
she,  curtseying  from  him  in  the  most 
unconscious  manner,  vanished  into  old 
Peter  Dyzer's  room. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  poor  Tom,  taHdng 
aloud  to  himself  after  his  father's  style, 
in  his  new  abandonment.  "  She^s  too 
good  for  me,  anyway.  Pm  going  to 
the  war — that's  a  comfort.  And  Pve 
got  the  lock  of  her  hair  that  Emily 
snipped  off  for  me — that's  another.  She 
doesn't  care  a  hooter  for  me — not  one 
hooter." 

"  Think  so  ?  "  said  a  blunt  voice. 

Tom  reddened  1  i ke  fire.  The  carpenter 
was  near  him,  with  pursed  mouth,  smil- 
ing. 
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"  Yes,  I  do,"  blurted  poor  Tom,  stout- 
ly, seeing  no  other  way  out  of  the  mat- 
ter now,  save  open  confession  to  this 
old  friendly  father.  "  She  always  gets 
away  from  me  when  I  come  up  to  her." 

*'  Because  she  loves  you,"  bluffly  said 
the  carpenter. 

Tom  stared,  with  rolling  eyes,  at  this 
astounding  announcement. 

"  See  here,  my  boy,"  said  the  old 
stranger,  "  arc  you  courageous  ?  " 

"  Secesh'll  find  out  before  long,"  re- 
plied Tom,  indignantly.  "Td  faje  a 
battery." 

"  Very  well.  Let's  see  if  you  can  face 
a  girl,"  said  the  carpenter.  "  You  just 
go  in  there,  my  boy,  walk  up  to  her 
prompt,  and  say,  *  Fanny,  I  love  you.' 
See  what  that  will  do.    Go,  now." 

Tom  started  off  with  sudden  valor, 
into  the  next  room.  What  took  place 
there  during  the  next  two  minutes,  shall 
not  be  revealed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  out  came  Tom,  swelling  with  priSe, 
and  grinning  with  victory,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  lovely  Fanny,  whose  heart- 
shaped  face,  sufluscd  with  heightened 
bloom,  had  the  most  curious  air  of  un- 
conscious innocence  imaginable.  The 
old  carpenter  gazed  at  them,  with  head 
bent  sideways,  pursed  mouth  and  peer- 
ing eyes,  and  a  smile  almost  jovial  if  it 
had  not  been  so  gentle,  as  they  passed 
slowly  by. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  old  Elka- 
nah,  having  concluded  his  share  in  the 
little  arrangements,  was  sauntering 
through  the  passage,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  his  wife  laughing,  and,  as  he 
thought,  hysterically.  The  old  man 
started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  grew 
cold  and  pale,  and  listened.  In  a  mo- 
ment, again  came  the  laughter,  this 
time  more  assuring,  and  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  room  with  the  pic- 
ture. 

"  Great  God  I "  he  murmured.  "  Ruth 
Dyzer  laughing  I  My  old  wife  laugh- 
ing! That's  a  sound  we  haven't  had 
in  this  house  for  many  a  day.  What's 
happened  ?  " 

lie  stole  cautiously  into  the  firelit 
room,  where  little  Lilian  sat  alone,  and 
i^azcd  with  blinking  eyes  into  the  apart- 


ment beyond.  To  his  utter  amazement, 
there  stood  his  wife,  close  to  the  serene- 
ly smiling  stranger,  with  her  apron  held 
to  her  face,  laughing  with  all  her  might, 
quivering  all  over  with  uncontrollable 
joy.  He  saw  the  carpenter's  lips  moyey 
as  if  uttering  some  brief  word,  and  in- 
stantly  her  mirth  was  restrained. 

Elkanah  slapped  his  hands  on  his 
thighs,  and  burst  into  noisy  glee. 
The  carpenter  paced  slowly  ofi^  mnd 
Mrs.  Dyzer  came  dancing  out  to  her 
husband,  perfectly  radiant,  with  skirta 
and  ribbons  fluttering  and  waving  in 
the  leaping  bloom  of  the  fire,  fiung  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  gave  him  one 
smacking  kiss,  and,  before  he  conld 
snatch  her  to  kiss  back,. she  was  off, 
and  actually  running  away. 

The  old  man  started  after  her  with 
a  bound,  stopped,  swayed,  and  broke 
into  laughter,  with  his  eyes  blind  with 
tears. 

*^  Ruth,  Ruth,  old  darling,  old  rose  for- 
ever sweet,  my  robin  red,  my  joy,  come 
back — come  back  to  me  I"  he  cried 
with  groping  arms,  and  spluttering 
mirth  and  tears,  and  eyes  that  vainly 
strove  for  undimmed  vision.  ^'Conie 
back— come  back  to  me,  old  sweetheart 
dear !  She's  gone.  O  Lord,  she  kissed 
me !  The  old  wife's  not  going,  after  all. 
The  red-hot  devil,  harpoon-tailed  and 
homed,  take  the  estate  and  welcome — 
Fve  got  my  old  wife  still  I  And  ahe^s 
laughing  !  Ruth  Dyzcr's  laughing  I  My 
Goddlemity  I  what  a  young  fool  I  am  I  ** 
he  burst  out  with  a  fresh  peal,  wiping 
his  eyes  with  his  sleeve.  "  Now  what 
made  her  laugh  ?  Oh,  by  George  I  Mas- 
ter Carpenter,  you've  got  jokes  inch* 
deep  with  cream  in  you,  to  make  Ruth 
Dyzer  laugh  I  My  conscience  I  what  was 
he  saying  to  her  to  make  her  laugh  1 
And  she  ran  out  and  kissed  me.  O 
Lord  !  O  Lord  I "  And  whistling  soft- 
ly, he  began  to  dance  with  an  air  of 
deliberation  ludicrous  to  see. 

"  Pretty  doings  for  old  folks,  /  say," 
said  the  small  elfin  voice  from  the 
hearth. 

Old  Elkanah  stopped  with  a  leg  in 
the  air,  stared  at  the  demure  midget, 
serenely  rocking  herself  with  dolly,  and 
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with  a  peal  of  mirtli,  strode  from  the 
room. 

A  little  while,  and  the  leafy  cavern, 
redly  glowing  then  in  shadowy  gloom, 
beheld  a  darker  drama.  John,  white 
as  death,  was  there,  with  chewing 
mouth  and  dask-lit  eyes.  Beyond,  in 
the  fuller  and  paler  light  of  the  acfjoin- 
ing  room,  standing  together,  their  backs 
turned  towards  him,  were  Faulkner  and 
Emily.  He  watched  them  through  the 
doorway.  The  dream,  the  inyincible 
sweet  madness,  hardly  disturbed  as  yet, 
had  returned  upon  them,  and,  though 
their  lips  had  never  breathed  a  word, 
nor  their  hearts  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  reality,  their  forms  in  every  sen- 
timent, in  every  trait  and  curve,  be- 
trayed their  love.  He  saw  it  alL  It 
was  unmistakable  now.  He  had  meant 
to  wait  only  to  be  fully  assured  that  it 
was  so— then,  never  to  speak  one  word, 
but  return  to  the  army,  and  spend  his 
silent  disdain  in  death  upon  the  enemy^s 
lines.  But  the  experience  of  war,  which 
had  been  his  already,  gives  strange  direc- 
tions to  men^s  after-thoughts  and  lives. 
There  stood  the  false,  false  friend— the 
false,  false  wife,  that  he  had  loved. 
Here,  by  the  fireside  near  him,  was  his 
child;  afar,  deep  in  its  winter-grave, 
was  the  baby-darling  that  he  mourned. 
And  there,  their  mother  in  her  treason, 
and  near  hef,  with  poisoning  charm  and 
hell-bom  beauty,  he  who  had  allured 
her.  By  all  the  depth  of  his  former 
love  for  him,  rose  high  to  the  utmost 
welkin  of  his  life,  his  torrent-sui^e  of 
hatred.  To  burst  in  upon  him— to 
cleave  through  to  the  very  neck  in 
blood  that  fair  young  head  of  curls  I — 
Something  shot  through  him — he  be- 
came tense  and  hard  through  all  his 
frame,  as  if  transformed  to  animate 
iron — a  dreadM  ether  spread  dilating 
through  his  veins  — mad,  deaf,  and 
blind,  he  whirled  without  a  sound, 
slung  up  the  hatchet  from  the  hearth, 
and  rushed  with  a  thick,  red  darkness 
bellowing  in  his  brain 

The  hatchet  was  torn  from  his  hand, 
and  he  was  held  in  clamps  of  adamant. 
In  that  tremendous  clutch,  the  very  de- 
sire to  struggle  sank  from  him,  and  he 


became  strengthless  and  icy-cold.  Glim 
mering  through  the  fading  darkness  of 
his  mind,  he  saw  the  carpenter. 

"You  are  hasty,  young  man,"  thu 
latter  said,  with  stem  composure. 

John  glared  at  him  with  glassy  eyes. 
The  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  face. 
He  felt,  with  agonizing  shame,  like 
some  helpless  bmte,  caught  in  the  toils, 
and  confronted  by  a  man. 

"  You  do  not  understand  this  matter 
at  all,"  said  the  carpenter,  speaking  slow- 
ly. "  I  do.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
not  come  right.    Leave  it  to  me." 

He  released  him.  The  very  action 
implied  a  grandeur  of  serenity  and  con- 
fidence which  was  all-mighty.  John 
trembled. 

"  My  comrade,  I  love  you,"  said  the 
carpenter,  still  speaking  slowly.  "  Lean 
the  weight  of  your  heart  upon  me. 
Trust  me  well.  Go,  now,  and  walk  in 
the  cold  air.  Come  not  back  here  till 
you  can  come,  a  man." 

John  stood  motionless,  with  bowed 
head. 

"  I  trust  you,"  he  hoarsely  faltered  at 
length.  And,  without  another  word, 
he  got  his  hat,  and  went  out  of  doors. 

The  carpenter  remained  still  till  he 
heard  the  shutting  of  the  door;  then 
silently  laid  down  the  hatchet,  and  took 
the  large  oaken  chair,  beside  the  little 
girl.  She  rose,  and  came  to  stand  be- 
tween his  knees.  His  left  hand  caressed 
her  curly  head ;  his  right  lay  upon  his 
knee ;  his  eyes  mused  vacantly. 

"I  fell  down  once,  and  broke  my 
ankle ;  and  sometimes  it  makes  me  lame. 
I'm  lame  now,"  said  the  little  prattler, 
with  great  cheerfulness. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  carpenter. 

"  But  nobody  told  you,"  she  returned, 
earnestly.  "  How  could  you  know  it  t 
By  your  magic  art  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  carpenter,  seemingly 
unamused  by  the  big  old  phrase  of  the 
tiny  mouth. 

In  a  minute,  Emily  came  in  alone. 
She  looked  strangely  restless.  A  hectic 
spot  burned  in  her  cheek.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  brilliant  with  uneasy  fire. 
For  a  few  moments,  she  silently  flitted 
about  the  room,  occasionally  glancing 
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at  the  carpenter,  who  never  looked  at 
her.  At  length  she  came  to  him,  and, 
kneeling  down,  began  a  pretence  of  ad- 
justing the  child's  dress.  A  keen  eye 
might  have  divined  that  her  only  desire 
was  to  be  near  him. 

"  It  is  not  your  only  child  ?  "  he  said 
quietly,  without  moving. 

She  was  still  for  a  moment. 

"No,"  she  answered,  gently.  "We 
had  another.    He  is  dead." 

The  presence  of  the  stranger  seemed 
to  rest  her.  8he  remained  kneeling, 
very  still,  with  bent  head,  in  his  sooth- 
ing neighborhood.  Her  soul  appeared 
to  know  its  first  term  of  titter  peace  for 
many  days. 

"  You  think  of  him  ?  "  said  the  car- 
penter, in  a  deep,  hushed  voice. 

For  a  little  while  she  was  silent. 
Then,  gradually,  she  lifted  her  face  to 
his,  pale  and  wan,  and  exalted  with  un- 
utterable tender  sorrow. 

"  Yes.  I  think  of  him,"  she  murmured 
fervidly  and  slowly.  "Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  under-currents  of  my 
life  ran  only  to  him." 

Ho  gazed  in  silence  upon  her  rapt 
coimtenance,  with  a  look  of  sweet  solem- 
nity, and  his  deep  voice  issued  in  meas- 
ured cadences  upon  the  sacred  pause, 
like  balm,  like  dew,  like  clear,  celestial 
music. 

"Think  of  him  always,"  he  said, 
"and  with  the  thought  of  him,  my 
daughter,  be  your  life  kept  noble.  Nor 
deem  him  separated  A-om  you  forever, 
who,  in  the  peace  of  heaven,  yearns  to 
his  mother's  arms.  Behold,  the  high 
soul  returns  to  its  darlings— the  deep 
heart  shall  find  its  own  !  Beautiful  in 
their  pure  brightness  are  the  early  dead. 
Beautiful  is  death— Consoler,  Sanctifier, 
Redeemer — ^beautiful  as  life  is  beautiful, 
when  to  the  best  self  true.  Nor  in 
death,  nor  in  life,  shall  there  be  any  loss, 
nor  doubt,  nor  change,  to  the  well-be- 
lieving and  deep-beloving  heart.  The 
true  wife  shall  not  fail  from  her  hus- 
band. The  true  mother  cannot  lose  her 
child." 

She  bent  her  head,  brooding  on  the 
indeterminate  and  mystic  words,  and  in 
a  moment,  he  felt  a  warm  tear  drop 


upon  the  hand  which  rested  on  his 
knee.  Then,  with  a  sudden,  passionate 
movement,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
hand,  and  rose,  and  fiitted  from  the 
room. 

The  carpenter  stooped  quickly,  lifted 
the  little  girl,  and  gathered  her  to  his 
bosom.  She  snuggled  close  to  him,  her 
little  arms  around  his  neck,  her  face 
concealed,  her  yellow  curls  mingling  with 
his  beard.  His  gray  head  bent  above 
her  in  the  happy  firelight,  and  his  lips 
murmured,  "  Saved." 

They  sat  quietly  for  a  while.  At  last 
John  came  in,  perfectly  calm,  and  even 
cheerful,  and  stood  by  the  mantel,  gaz- 
ing at  the  fire.  Presently  entered  Tom 
and  Fanny.  Then  Mrs.  Dyzer,  strange- 
ly joyous,  with  a  beaming  glance  at  the 
carpenter,  as  she  sat  down  before  the 
hearth.  Then  Faulkner.  Lastly,  and 
together,  Emily  and  old  Elkanah.  Emi- 
ly, as  nobody  but  the  all-noticing  car- 
penter observed,  had  been  weeping. 
But  she  looked  very  happy,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  virginal  timidity,  took  a  seat 
near  her  husband. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  old  man,  looking 
around  him,  with  lion-smiling,  "hero 
we  are,  all  together  again,  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Brown's  cows,  when  he  had 
but  one.  And  now,"  he  added,  plump- 
ing down  into  a  chair,  "  by  the  grand 
gorrifications,  Mrs.  Ruth  'Dyzer,  Pm 
going  to  have  an  explanation  I  Youll 
please  to  tell  me,  lady  madam,  what 
was  that  joke  of  Mr.  Good  Man's  there, 
with  four  inches  of  fat  on  its  ribs,  that 
made  you  laugh  ?    Out  with  it,  now  I  ** 

Mrs,  Dyzer  clapped  her  apron  to  her 
face,  and  laughed  till  she  shook. 

"  He  told  me  my  fortune,"  she  gasped 
presently. 

"  The  devil  he  did  ! "  said  Elkanah. 

The  carpenter  was  looking  with  a 
roused,  intuitive  face  at  the  countenance 
of  Faulkner,  on  which  there  was  a 
strange  expression.  The  knowledge  of 
his  passion  for  Emily  was  there,  new- 
come  to  him,  with  no  intention  of  re- 
treating. The  carpenter  read  him  like 
an  open  page. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  with  his  stem 
eyes  still  on  the  young  man,  hastily  put- 
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ting  down  the  ,little  girL  "  I  can  tell 
fortunes.    Didn't  you  know  that  ?  " 

He  rose  with  an  alacrity  he  had  not 
yet  shown,  and  took  the  hatchet  from 
the  hearth. 

"  You  come  in  here,  one  by  one,"  he 
said,  moving  towards  Peter  Dyzer's 
room,  "  and  Til  tell  you  your  fortunes." 
The  next  instant  he  was  inside,  and 
had  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

They  stared  at  each  other,  and  then 
burst  into  general  uproarious  laughter. 

"What  the  deuce  did  he  take  the 
hatchet  for?"  spluttered  old  Elkanah, 
shaking  all  over. 

"  Perhaps  he's  going  to  tell  the  for- 
tunes by  axionomancy,  like  Her  Trippa 
to  Panurge,"  said  the  jesting  Faulkner. 
"  It  needs  a  hatchet  for  that." 

"  Well,  who's  going  first  ?  "  cried  the 
old  man,  with  gayety. 

"  I'm  going,  my  own  self,"  said  little 
Lilian.  And  suddenly  in  she  went, 
limping,  and  shut  the  door  behind  her, 
while  they  all  stared. 

The  carpenter  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  lonely  room.  He  bent,  and  took 
her  up  on  his  breast. 

"All  good,  all  joy  for  you,  sweet 
baby,"  he  said.  "  To  be  well  of  your 
lame  knee ;  to  live  long  and  happy ;  to 
remember  me  always ;  to  grow  up  beau- 
tiful and  good  and  strong ;  to  die  very 
old,  and  become  a  splendid  angel.  That 
is  your  fortune,  sweet  babe  and  dar- 
ling." 

He  set  her  down.  The  little  one, 
without  one  word,  tottled  out,  closing 
the  door,  and,  amidst  a  general  peal  of 
merriment,  resumed  her  chair,  with  a 
face  of  solemn  satisfaction. 

"  What  did  he  say,  yellow-bird  ? " 
cried  Elkanah. 

"  I  won't  tell  nobody,"  she  serenely 
answered. 

They  all  roared  together. 

"Well,  what  did  he  do  with  the 
hatchet  ? "  asked  another. 

"  He  had  it  up  on  the  mantelpiece," 
she  replied,  positively. 

They  all  roared  again,  being  now  in 
that  condition  in  which  people  laugh  at 
any  thing. 

^  But  see  how  solemn  she  looks,"  put 


in  Faulkner,  as  the  mirth  subsided. 
"  'Pon  my  word,  it's  like  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  where  they  went  in  gay 
and  came  out  sad  I " 

"  Well,  who  next  ?  By  Crackle !  this 
is  fun  I  "  shouted  the  old  man.  "  Whc 
next  for  the  cave  of  Trophonius  ? " 

There  was  a  general  tumult.  Every 
body  wanted  Elkanah  to  go,  but,  red 
with  glee,  he  resisted. 

"PU  go,"  said  Faulkner,  starting 
away,  smiling.  "  See  how  gay  I  am," 
he  playfully  added,  turning  when  near 
the  door.    "  But  Pll  come  out  sad." 

The  door  closed  upon  his  face  of  play- 
tal  warning,  and,  left  together,  they 
waited,  listening  to  the  inarticulate 
murmur  of  voices  from  within. 

The  carpenter  still  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room. 

"Welcome,  sweet  boy,"  he  said,  as 
Faulkner  advanced  gayly.  "  Welcome, 
thou  in  whom  mixes  the  perfumed  na- 
ture of  woman  with  so  much  of  man- 
liness I  I  greet  you,  bom  lover  of 
women  1 " 

"  Lover  of  you,"  said  Faulkner,  blush- 
ing coyly,  with  down-dropped  lashes, 
and  drooping  into  a  posture  of  leopard- 
grace. 

"  Lover  of  Emily  Dyzer.  Beguiler  of 
a  wife.  Betrayer  of  a  friend,"  was  the 
stem,  low  answer. 

Three  sentences — three  blows— three 
claps  of  awakening  thunder.  Faulkner 
turned  deathly  white,  staggered,  stood 
still,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
which  slowly  reddened  into  a  dark 
brand.  In  the  other  room  the  laughter 
was  ringing  lond. 

"  What  fortune  for  him  who  dreanos 
when  he  should  wake  ? "  said  the  stem 
and  heavy  voice,  after  a  dread  pause. 
"What  fortune  for  the  youth,  slave 
to  amativeness,  misnamed  Love,  who 
should  be  its  hardy  and  virile  master  ?  " 

The  young  man  gazed  at  him  with 
dark,  burning,  woful  eyes,  like  one 
stmck  with  sudden  despair  and  agony 
into  stone. 

"Go  on,"  continued  the  relentless 
voice.  "Go  on  in  your  course.  But 
to  each  act,  its  retums.  To  every  good, 
public  or  secret,  though  crowned  with 
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crucifixion,  its  award  of  blessing  return- 
ing to  the  souL  To  every  evil,  however 
prosperous,  however  hidden,  its  inex- 
orable, avenging  sequel.  Such  is  the 
law  of  things.  On  to  your  burning 
dream  on  the  bosom  of  the  paramour, 
and  slowly  waken  in  the  scorch  of  hell  I " 

At  this  dreadful  speech,  delivered  in 
a  voice  like  low,  clear  thunder,  and 
Arom  a  front  of  prophet  majesty  and 
fire,  Faulkner  reeled  on  his  feet,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  with  a  subdued, 
imploring  cry. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  order?"  pur- 
sued the  merciless  voice.  "The  ro- 
mance will  melt— the  amour  will  be 
done.  What,  then,  for  you  ?  Return  ? 
The  innocent  years  are  far  behind  you, 
half-despised.  Your  passions  are  un- 
chained. Forward  I  Harden  on  into 
worldliness.  Enter,  a  A-csh  and  loving 
youth— emerge,  a  diseased  and  jaded 
libertine.  On,  till  perhaps  the  libertine 
merges  in  the  old  devotee.  But  still 
the  unquenchable  embers  light  the  sick 
white  ashes.  Still,  in  the  correctness 
and  decorum  of  the  outward  life,  the 
soul  depraves,  and  the  man  becomes  the 
demon.  Wake  in  the  dread  midnight, 
old,  clogged,  and  wrung  with  maladies, 
and  feel  the  sharper  bite  of  unavailing 
remorse,  and  the  memories  of  youth 
come  back  with  wormwood.  And 
Death,  and  the  Infinite,  with  its  unpaid 
returns  to  follow  I  Oh,  happier  far  for 
you  the  swifter  fate — your  skull  cloven 
through  by  him  you  have  so  wronged 
— a  man^s  life  ruined  in  your  blood,  the 
wife  crazed,  the  child  an  orphan,  the 
family  desolate — and  you  a  murdered 
corpse  upon  the  hearth  by  you  de- 
spoiled and  extinguished." 

Deadened  by  the  closed  door,  the 
mirth  pealed  ghastlily. 

"  Spare  me  I "  gasped  Faulkner.  "  I 
did  not  think.  I  did  not  know.  There 
has  been  nothing  wrong  between  us. 
You  have  recalled  me  to  myself,  I 
thank  you.    I  never  meant  harm." 

"  Her  husband  has  watched  you,  and 
thinks  the  worst,"  said  the  carpenter. 

"I  will  go  at  once  from  the  house, 
and  never  come  here  more,"  said  the 
young  man,  hurriedly. 


"And  leave  him  to  hate  and  loathe 
you,"  was  the  severe  rejoinder. 

"  He  will  kill  me,"  moaned  Faulkner 
in  agony.  "  Not  that  I  fear  to  die,"  he 
added,  his  head  upfiung  in  pale  and 
gallant  pride.  "  But,  oh  1 "  he  faltered, 
"by  his  hand,  against  whom  I  could 
not  struggle !  My  God  I  my  God  I  O 
wretch  that  I  am  I " 

"  Leave  not  this  house,"  said  the  re- 
morseless voice.  "Go  straight  to  him, 
and  own  your  fault.  Yours  the  siii — 
take  you  the  expiation  like  a  man." 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  still- 


"I  will,"  said  Faulkner,  with  sab- 
lime  submission. 

His  head  was  bowed ;  his  hands  were 
clasped  upon  his  bosom;  he  stood  in 
repentant  silence.  A  long  and  mourn- 
ful pause  ensued. 

"  Oh,  my  son  I "  said  the  near  voice, 
grand  and  tender ;  "  my  boy,  my  best- 
beloved,  child  of  my  soul,  my  own  I  ^ 
and  weeping,  he  felt  himself  enfolded 
by  the  stalwart  arms,  and  clung  in 
weakness  to  the  all-loving  breast.  "  AU 
bright  and  holy  fortunes  to  you,  my 
beloved,  my  darling.  But  not  for  you, 
with  gifts,  with  eloquence  and  learning, 
this  life  of  enervation— these  days  of 
dalliance  and  idle  ease.  Awake  I  arouse  I 
Go,  the  apostle  of  all  love  and  every 
loving  cause.  Plant  thou,  in  thy  strength 
and  sweetness  of  nature  and  fortune, 
thicker  than  grass,  brighter  than  flow- 
ers, the  seeds  of  truth  and  liberty  and 
comradeship  in  America.  To  thee— to 
such  as  thou — the  human  race,  the  im- 
mense care  of  the  future.  To  thee,  child 
of  the  morning,  the  fiery  sowing  of  the 
morning  that  shall  never  fade.  On  to 
immortal  labor — to  the  divine  sorrow 
and  the  joy !  Still  be  thou  lover  of 
women.  But  love  thou  to  uplift  them. 
Teach  them  the  lore  of  heaven.  Sow 
their  lives  deep  with  exalting  thoughts, 
with  gracious  memories.  Behold!  all 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  know  not  light 
— all  who  wander  in  enmities  and  know 
not  love — the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
oppressed,  the  vile — arc  thy  apostolate  I 
Serve,  struggle,  endure  I  Go ;  to  brows 
like  thine  belong  every  crown— see  that 
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tliou  fail  not  of  the  crown  of  thorns  I 
My  son  " — and,  bending,  he  kissed  him 
on  the  mouth — ^'*  with  this  kiss  I  dedi- 
cate you  to  a  manly  life." 

He  released  him,  and  drew  backward. 
For  a  moment,  Faulkner  stood,  thrill- 
ing with  ecstacy,  blind  with  emotion ; 
then,  wiping  his  eyes,  he  tottered  to  the 
door. 

Pallid,  desperate,  his  face  wet  with 
tears,  he  dashed  in  upon  them.  His 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  one  uproar 
of  mirth.  They  hardly  glanoed—they 
never  looked  at  him.  Remembering  his 
words  as  he  went  in,  they  actually 
thought  he  was  acting,  and  with  shut 
eyes,  bobbing  heads,  and  faces  between 
their  knees,  they  pealed  and  shook  till 
they  were  giddy.  John  only,  who  had 
begun  to  laugh  with  the  rest  from  mere 
contagion,  was  instantly  sobered  amidst 
the  confusion,  by  Faulkner  flying  up, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  arms. 

^*  I  am  less  guilty  than  you  think  me," 
he  sighed  amidst  the  cloistering  tumult, 
"  yet  too  guilty  to  live.    Kill  me," 

The  young  man  instantly  divined 
something  of  what  had  happened,  and, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  manly  and  gener- 
ous feeling,  he  threw  his  arm  around 
Faulkner^s  shoulder,  and  pulled  him 
away  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"Hush I"  he  said.  "I  forgive  you. 
No  more  now.  We  will  talk  soon. 
Away,  away  for  a  while,  lest  they  sus- 
pect sometMng.    FU  see  you  presently." 

FaxQkner  glided  from  view,  and  John 
went  back  to  the  circle,  loudly  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  swear ! "  cried  Elkanah,  ha-ha-ing 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  "  if 
this  doesn't  beat  all  I  Did  ye  see  Mike's 
face  ? "  he  screamed  with  a  fresh  peal. 
"  Such  a  mimic  I  never  did  know.  He 
beats  old  Harry  Placide.  Lord  I  Lord  I 
but  the  cave  of  Trophonius  is  the  best 
game  I  ever  played  in  my  life  I " 

"  You  go  in,  father,"  cried  John,  and 
at  once  there  was  a  beseeching  merry 
chorus  of  "  yes,  yes,  you  go— you  go  I " 

"  No,  I  won't,"  gasped  Elkanah,  jump- 
ing up,  shaking  with  merriment 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  and  they  all  surrounded 
him,  with  deafening   clatter,  pushing 


him,  pulling  him,  he  holding  back, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot,  till  they 
got  him  through  the  doorway  into  the 
room,  and  held  him,  trying  to  escape, 
and  too  faint  with  mirth  to  succeed. 

"  Here's  our  prisoner,"  cried  first  one 
and  then  another.  "  Now  tell  his  for- 
tune in  spite  of  him.  We'll  leave  him, 
and  guard  the  door." 

The  carpenter  stood  gravely  by  the 
side  of  the  picture,  with  his  left  arm 
resting  easily  on  the  mantelpiece,  while 
his  right  held  the  hatchet. 

"No,"  said  he;  "you  can  all  stay. 
Your  fortune,  sir,  is  here,"  He  touched 
the  picture  with  the  handle  of  the  im- 
plement. "You  are  a  ruined  man. 
You  must  retrieve  your  losses  with  this 
valuable  painting." 

"Ruined!  ruined!"  they  all  mur- 
mured, releasing  the  old  man,  and  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  frightened  faces. 
Elkanah,  his  mirth  suddenly  quenched, 
glowered  darkly-red  with  rising  anger, 
and  his  blue  eyes  flamed. 

"Yes,  ruined,"  said  the  carpenter, 
austerely.  "He  forgot  his  grand  old 
uncle's  injunction  to  keep  the  straight 
line.  He  yielded  to  the  sin  of  greed 
which  is  in  the  Dyzer  blood.  He  was 
well  enough  off,  and  could  not  let  well 
enough  alone.  He  speculated,  is  ruined, 
and  his  homestead  and  family  are  sacri- 
ficed." 

"  Sir,"  shouted  Elkanah,  looming  with 
wrath, "  this  has  passed  all  limits !  How 
dare  you  divulge  my  secret !  How  dare 
you  insult  me  with  your  infamous  irony 
about  that  daub ! " 

"  Peace  1 "  said  the  carpenter,  imperi- 
ously. "Accept  the  lesson.  The  pic- 
ture retrieves  alL  Receive  the  pardon 
and  the  bounty  of  the  wise  and  loving 
Dead!" 

Quickly  he  wedged  in  the  helve  of 
the  hatchet  between  the  panel  and  the 
jamb,  and  pried  with  an  immense 
strength.  The  oaken  front  bent  for- 
ward under  the  strain,  tore  firom  its 
fastenings  with  griding  screech,  fell 
heavily  with  a  volleying  cloud  of  dust, 
and  out  of  the  black,  oven-like  cavity, 
tumbled,  with  solid  chink,  a  portly  bag 
of  gold,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
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another.  The  space  within  was  full  of 
them.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  in 
that  hole. 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  stupe- 
faction. Then,  with  a  hoarse  cry,  the 
old  man  bounded  forward,  and  fell 
upon  his  knees,  clutching  the  gold. 
The  carpenter  paced  slowly  to  the  back 
part  of  the  room.  Some  of  them,  half- 
weeping  with  terror  and  gratitude, 
would  have  seized  him  as  he  passed, 
but  there  was  something  in  his  de- 
meanor so  cold  and  stem  that  their 
hands  fell  away. 

"  Gold  I  gold  I "  shouted  Elkanah,  with 
frightful  volubility,  springing  to  his  feet, 
red,  greedy,  horrible,  with  a  bag  in  his 
hands.  *^  Saved  I  saved  I  saved !  Oh, 
the  heavy,  good  gold  I  Gold  at  two- 
twenty  in  the  market.  A  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars*  worth  here — oh, 
more,  maybe — more,  more — why  not 
morel  Ah,  hah  I  but  I  am  saved  I 
And  proud— proud — proud!  No  war 
for  me  now.  To  the  eternal  pit  with 
the  heart-shattering  country,  that  robs 
me  of  my  money,  my  peace,  my  boys  I 
Ah,  but  m  have  them  back — they 
sha'n^t  go.  John  sha^n^t  go,  nor  Tom 
— ril  disown  'em,  and  I'll  curse  them, 
if  they  try  it  on.  No,  they  sha'n't  go. 
And  I'll  have  George  back,  if  he's  liv- 
ing—I'll track  the  States  for  him— m 
ransom  him  from  the  rebs,  if  they've 
got  him.  And  Rupe— I'll  kill  him  if  I 
find  him— ah,  hah,  hah,  hah  I  " — he 
pealed  with  maniacal  laughter.  "  And 
here  we'll  live,  all  happy  and  free. 
Happy  and  free,  with  gold  are  we. 
Substitutes,  if  they  draft  us— oh,  ho  I 
oh,  ho  1  And  my  old  wife — where  are 
ye,  birdie  ?— I  can't  see  ye  in  my  new 
gold  spectacles — she'll  have  a  new  silk 
gown,  heavy  and  rich — oh,  two  of  'em, 
if  they  don't  cost  too  much.  And  oh, 
my  neighbors,  but  I'll  be  revenged — I'll 
tramp  on  'em  I  Oh,  you  half-Union, 
half-seccsh  curs  I  —  but  I  don't  care 
which  ye  are,  now.  Only  PU  pay  ye 
back  for  your  looks  and  whispers  I  Oh, 
the  faces  I've  seen  for  a  week  back! 
They've  got  it  rumored  among  'em  that 
the  old  man  was  going  down ;  and  oh, 
the  coldness,  the    hanging  back,  the 


sneers,  the  smiles,  the  looks,  the  whis- 
pers I  But  the  old  man's  up  again,  and 
I'll  pay  'em  back;— for  the  old  man^e 
up  again,  with  gold,  gold,  sweet,  sweet 
gold !  Oh !  what  is  better  t—nothing 
— nothing — nothing — nothing — noth- 
ing 1" 

He  ceased,  choking  with  his  hungry 
fury,  and  in  dead  stillness,  while  every 
white  and  frighted  face  stared  mutely 
at  the  other,  he  fell  to  kissing  the  bag. 
In  the  silence,  a  mighty  blast  of  wind 
arose  and  sighed  around  the  house  with 
solemn  suspiration,  and  from  the  other 
room,  the  wind-harp  rang  hollowly  and 
loud,  and  faOed  in  delicate  and  eerie 
spirit-music.  Following  upon  the  after- 
silence,  came  the  voice  of  the  carpenter, 
clear,  scornful,  and  still. 

"  Love  is  better  than  gold,"  he  said, 
slowly. 

The  old  man  slightly  started,  turned 
very  white,  and  shivered  as  the  warn- 
ing voice  smote  heavily  in  upon  him. 
It  was  but  a  spasm,  and  could  not  be 
maintained  with  such  as  he.  Already 
ashamed  a  little  of  his  vulgar  rapture, 
yet  furtively  hugging  it  in  secrecy ;  hia 
greedy  feeling  meanly  creeping,  yet  lin- 
gering, in  the  refluent  tumult  of  the 
noble  elements  which  were  so  strong  in 
him ;  with  a  dim  sense  of  how  poor  a 
figure  he  made  with  his  new  wealth 
and  new-bom  avarice,  in  contrast  with 
the  august  poverty  and  towering  lov- 
ingness  of  the  man  behind  him ;  con- 
scious, too,  how  much  of  love  and 
gratitude  he  owed  him,  yet  afirfdd  to 
turn  and  face  him,  now; — he  stood, 
silently,  almost  cowering,  his  face,  like 
his  soul,  puckering,  a  red  heat  tingling 
and  prickling  over  him,  humiliated  and 
ill  at  ease,  with  the  heavy  weight  of 
money  in  his  hands.  There  was  an 
utter  suspension  of  all  sound  and  mo- 
tion. 

Suddenly  the  hush  was  broken  by  a 
hubbub  of  mingled  laughter,  stamping, 
children's  voices,  and  a  rattling  tattoo 
at  the  front  door. 

'^  Quick  I "  shouted  Elkanah,  starting, 
and  tossing  the  bags  into  the  cavity,  aa 
these  evidences  of  the  returning  human 
world  struck  upon  his  ear.     '*  Quick  I 
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the  guests  are  arriving.  Silence,  all  I 
Not  a  word  of  this.  Hurry !  Up  with 
the  panel  again  I  Quick — ^the  hatchet ! 
A  broom  to  sweep  this  floor !  Fanny, 
my  robin  red-breast,  not  a  word.  Silence 
all.    Sol" 

A  minute's  activity  and  confusion, 
and  the  room  had  resumed  its  usual 
appearance.  The  gray  Christ  on  the 
panel  again  shut  in  the  bale  and  bless- 
ing of  the  gold.  Composed  and  silent 
before  it,  as  one  to  whom  good  and  evil 
were  the  same,  stood  the  carpenter. 
The  family,  relieved,  though  frightened 
still,  had  hurried  to  receive  their  guests. 
All  was  in  a  bustle  of  welcoming  in  the 
rooms  beyond.  But  in  the  fire-lit  cham- 
ber, while  the  carpenter  stood  solitary 
in  the  room  adjoining,  was  Elkanah, 
also  alone ;  and  all  to  himself,  his  voice 
was  booming. 

"  Better,  better, — yes,  love  is  better," 
he  said,  again  and  again.  "  But,  oh  I " 
he  added  at  last,  "  oh,  that  I  could  feel 
it  as  well  as  say  it  I  Oh,  unless  some- 
thing happens  to  change  me,  that  I 
could  be  as  I  was  a  little  while  ago, 
happy,  happy,  happy  in  my  trouble, 
loving  my  old  wife,  my  boys,  my  home, 
my  country — and  what  every  damned 
fool  in  these  United  States  calls  ru- 
ined I " 

IV. 

For  the  next  hour  there  were  con- 
tinual arrivals,  and  the  house  resounded 
with  trampling  feet,  and  talk,  and 
mirth,  and  revelry,  and  the  voices  and 
noise  of  children.  The  first-comers  were 
a  large  bevy  of  these  little  ones,  girls 
and  boys,  convoyed  by  black  servants, 
and  gathered  from  half  a  dozen  houses 
by  Elkanah's  wagons,  sent  around  for 
that  purpose.  Immediiately  upon  their 
appearance,  Daniel  Snow,  with  assist- 
ants, came  upon  the  scene,  supplanting 
all  the  lamps  with  wax  candles,  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  lighting  with  these 
patriot  tapers  every  apartment,  includ- 
ing that  hitherto  lit  by  firelight  only. 

The  children  quite  usurped  one  room 
to  themselves  with  their  games,  and 
were  there,  here,  and  every  where  be- 


sides. They  made  the  house  ring,  while 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  sturdy  farm- 
ers and  country  people,  with  their  sons, 
daughters,  and  wives,  made  it  rustle 
and  roar.  Amidst  all,  cheerftil  and  com- 
posed, walked  the  carpenter,  saying  little 
to  any  one,  and  oftenest  lingering  near 
the  children. 

The  various  members  of  the  family 
took  their  part  in  the  common  enjoy- 
ment somewhat  feverishly,  unable  to  be 
rid  of  the  thought  of  the  strange  stroke 
of  fortune  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
household.  Perhaps  the  calmest  of  all 
was  John,  who,  amidst  the  general 
merry-making,  sat  apart  for  a  long  time 
with  his  arm  around  Faulkner,  all  told, 
and  nothing  but  affection  between  them, 
while  the  carpenter  watched  them  with 
a  loving  eye. 

Emily,  singularly  restless,  bright  with 
lovely  color,  gay  with  the  gayest,  but 
never  staying  long  in  one  place,  flitted 
from  room  to  room.  She  never  came 
near  Faulkner,  nor  did  he  seek  her. 
Occasionally  she  wandered  near  her 
husband,  with  coy,  virginal  glances,  but 
always,  though  half*  surprised  at  his 
look  of  silent  kindness,  she  timidly 
hurried  away. 

Amidst  all,  with  grandiose  virility, 
with  mountainous  gayety,  with  stormy 
jocundity,  moved  Elkanah.  He  felt 
somewhat  dashed  within,  noticing  that 
his  wife,  though  comely  and  laughing 
still  with  the  new  life  that  had  so  inex- 
plicably come  upon  her,  was  again  cold 
to  him ;  and  he  knew  that  his  behavior 
over  the  discovery  of  the  treasure  had 
much  to  do  with  her  deportment. 
Touched  by  this  sense,  but  still  un- 
quelled,  and  a  little  hardened  by  the 
thought  of  it — sometimes,  too,  perplexed 
to  observe  a  strange  air  of  listening  and 
expectancy  which  had  come  upon  her — 
he  yet  let  his  spirits  rise  to  their  Alle- 
ghany height,  and  kept  them  at  that 
summit :  till  at  last,  up  they  went  to 
the  fathom  of  the  soaring  eagle,  scream- 
ing in  his  joy  at  the  arrival  of  Bob 
Toner,  with  his  fiddle.  O  jolly  Bob  I 
O  slim  young  man,  with  chubby,  ugly, 
ruddy  face  that  laughed  all  over,  and 
immense  shock  of  red  hair,  at  which  the 
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girls  wanned  their  hands  in  fan,  but  lit 
their  hearts  in  earnest— and  had  he 
been  a  Mormon,  wouldn^t  he  have  been 
in  town  I  For  all  the  young  women 
round  about  were  dead  in  love  with 
Bob,  and  half  Bladensburgh,  and  all  the 
county  far  and  near,  were  his  conquest, 
only  he  was  too  wise  and  good  to  take 
it.  Soul-warming,  heart-enticing  Bob, 
with  fly-away  coat,  and  trousers  trimly 
set  upon  his  killing  legs,  and  waistcoat 
like  the  plumage  of  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
and  necktie  made  for  murder!  Bob 
entering,  with  derisive,  doleful  screech 
fh)m  fiddle  of  "Maryland,  my  Mary- 
land," and  instantly  the  whole  house  in 
a  yell  of  laughter,  and  every  body  run- 
ning, and  Bob  twenty  deep  in  girls  and 
women,  with  children  clinging  to  his 
legs,  and  pounding  him  like  fun  for 
sheer  jollity,  and  men  crowding  about 
holding  their  jovial  sides,  and  old  Elka- 
nah  looming  and  bellowing  above  all, 
and  hey !  for  a  dance  this  very  minute, 
to  some  blithe  old  tune  of  Liberty  and 
Union  I 

Into  it  they  go,  while  the  thunder  of 
Shcrman^s  guns,  all  unknown  to  them, 
roars  victory  over  the  quaking  hearts  of 
rebels  in  captured  Savannah,  and  the 
light  of  liberty  and  empire  that  shall 
not  die,  pours  from  the  breaking  clouds 
— into  it  they  go  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  Staunch  Bob!  Liberty  and 
Union-loving  Bob  I  They,  the  neither- 
hearted,  who  keep  a  rebel  flag  and  a 
Union  flag  to  hang  out  as  either  army 
comes,  must  this  night  kindle  to  their 
country,  and  dance  to  the  grand  old 
lilt,  inwoven  deep  with  jubilance,  ran- 
tankerous  defiance,  proud  Revolutionary 
fire,  historic  graves  of  grandsires,  and 
the  great  name  of  Washington  I  Re- 
viving Bob  I  Lispiring  Bob  I  They,  the 
true  sons  and  daughters  of  Maryland, 
steadfast  through  doubt  and  loss,  shall 
feel  the  merry  music  pour  sunshine  and 
fragrance  around  their  hearts,  as  they 
beat  the  floor  with  flying  feet  and  souls 
aglow  I  O  kindly,  genial  Bob,  dancing 
like  mad  himself  and  making  one  break 
and  discord  in  the  melody  as  he  pats 
with  the  flddle  the  back  of  old  black 
Daniel,  bringing  in  the  tray,  and  deftly 


resumes  again,  the  excited  dancers  nerer 
noticing  the  break,  but  footing-it  like 
angels,  while  Daniel  thinks  of  the  lost 
daughter,  sold  in  slavery,  that  makes 
him  wake  in  dreams  in  the  dead  nights^ 
but  soon  shall  meet  him,  free !  O  rous- 
ing Bob  I  fiddle  like  a  fiery  wind!  fid- 
dle till  the  pulses  lose  their  beat  in 
music  I  till  the  windows  clash  and  rattle 
in  their  frames,  and  the  floor  resounds 
with  regular  dull  thunder  I  till  the  feet 
dizzy,  and  the  arms  toss  recklessly,  «nd 
coat-tails,  skirts,  and  ribbons  fiutterin^ 
fiy  and  whirl,  and  the  red  dancers  dance 
delirious  I  till  the  bright  fiags  and  tat- 
tered war-fiag  quiver  on  the  wall !  till 
all  the  odorous  ground-pine  garlands 
shake,  and  the  immortal  dark-green 
holly  trembles !  And  Elkanah,  standinf^ 
solitary  and  removed,  with  fond  heart 
swelling,  and  the  big  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  booms  to  himself 
amidst  the  noise — *^0  that  my  son 
George  would  only  come  home,  that  I 
might  dance  again  I " 

Suddenly,  amidst  the  long-continued 
activity  and  din,  down  goes  the  music. 
At  once  all  stop  in  tumult,  then  a  ring- 
ing cheer,  and  the  throng  commingle 
joyously,  wiping  their  heated  faces, 
with  universal  laughter  and  multitudi- 
nous clamor  of  merry  voices.  And  then 
the  clink  of  glasses,  and  all  in  fresh 
commotion  streaming  away  to  the  lower 
apartment,  where  Daniel  Snow  presides 
over  a  mighty  bowl  of  prime  old  apple- 
toddy,  and  punch  and  wine,  and  Bob 
Toner  gives  the  ringing  toast:  "Our 
hosts,  our  friends,  sweethearts  and 
wives,  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  and 
America,  our  country,  forever  I "  Hip, 
hip  I  hurrah  I    Three  stunning  cheers  I 

The  sparkliug  and  swirling  tides  of 
revelry  were  beginning  to  fiow  back 
upon  the  deserted  rooms,  when  Emily 
suddenly  appeared  in  lovely  agitation, 
her  hand  upraised,  and  hurrying  light 
and  color  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks 
and  parted  lips. 

"  Oh,  quick  I "  she  said,  "  come  quick, 
and  see  the  prettiest  sight  you  ever  saw  t 
Hish  I    Come  softly." 

Those  who  happened  to  be  there — a 
few  of  the  guests,  Mrs.  Dyzer,  Tom  and 
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Fanny,  Faulkner  and  John — followed 
her  on  tiptoe  across  the  passage,  into 
the  chamber  we  have  so  often  called  the 
fire-lit  room.  The  door  of  the  adjoining 
apartment  was  half  open,  and,  obeying 
her  hushing  hand,  they  all  stole  quietly 
up  and  peeped  in.  There,  in  the  full 
Ulumination  of  the  tapers  and  the  fire- 
light, sitting  in  a  large  oak  chair  near 
the  centre  of  the  room,  was  the  gray 
carpenter,  crowded  all  around  and  over 
with  a  murmurous  buzz  of  children. 
Girls  and  boys,  thickly  clustering,  dense 
around  his  knees,  perched  upon  his  lap, 
close  to  his  sides,  mounted  upon  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  climbing  over  the 
back,  peering  around  the  edges,  twit- 
tering, chirping,  laughing,  humming, 
prattling  all  together.  He  sat  quietly, 
rosily  smiling,  deep  in  children.  They 
fluttered  around  him  like  birds,  they 
bloomed  around  him  like  flowers,  they 
wreathed  around  him  like  vines,  they 
swarmed  around  him  like  bees.  Close 
to  his  breast  he  held  the  little  lame 
girl,  Lilian.  The  tender  light  of  heaven 
was  on  them  all. 

The  watching  group  stood  breathless- 
ly, gazing  with  open  mouths  and  eyes 
upon  the  lovely  picture.  No  heart  but 
was  stirred.  Emily  had  stolen  softly  to 
her  husband's  side,  silent,  brooding  upon 
the  scene  with  parted  lips,  her  face  rapt 
and  yearning,  her  white  dress  divinely 
tremulous,  and  lifting  and  falling  with 
the  tremor  of  her  limbs  and  the  palpita- 
tions of  her  bosom.  John  gazed,  with 
clenched,  drooping  hands  and  bent 
head,  his  countenance  surcharged  with 
tender  and  melancholy  gloom. 

"  O  my  husband  1 "  he  heard  his  wife 
fervently  murmur,  "  see  how  fondly  he 
holds  our  little  lame  girl !  See  the  dear 
children  gathered  all  around  him  1  Oh, 
lovely,  lovely  sight  I  '  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  Me' — ^it  makes  me 
think  of  that—*  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.'  Oh,  my  divine  Re- 
deemer—Oh, my  Friend,  my  Saviour  I " 

He  gazed  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
then,  filled  with  strong  emotion,  he 
slowly  and  softly  moved  away,  and 
paused  in  shadow  with  bent  head,  in 
the  comer  near  the  window  which  held 
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the  harp.  A  slight  movement  passed 
through  the  group,  and,  without  speak- 
ing, they  stole  on  tiptoe  from  the 
room.  Emily,  still  looking  backward 
on  the  beauteous  spectacle,  retreated 
last.  John  remained  in  the  shadow, 
brooding  and  alone. 

There  was  a  flying  step,  a  quick  rustle 
near  him,  and  Emily,  pole  and  agitated, 
was  close  against  him,  by  his  side. 

"  John,  John — Oh,  my  husband,  save 
me  I  "  she  wildly  whispered.  "  I  love 
you  only,  my  darling.  Save  me — save 
me  from  my  danger — save  me  from  my- 
self I  Don't  let  me  wander  from  you. 
I  will  tell  you  all.  You  do  not  know— ^ 
but  I  will  tell  you — oh,  help  me  in  my 
peril  I  And  you  are  sometimes  so  in- 
different— and  seem  so  hard  and  cold — 
and  then  life  drags  heavily  with  me. 
Oh,  my  love,  be  true  and  tender  to  me 
— my  love,  my  husband  I  " 

The  stem  and  reticent  man  quivered 
with  controlled  emotion. 

"  I  try  to  be,  Emily,"  he  faltereJ,  after 
a  pause.    "  That,  I  always  try  to  be." 

"  Save  me,  John  I  "  she  hurriedly  im- 
plored, with  springing  tears.  "My 
only  love,  do  not  be  cold  to  me— do 
not  let  me  wander  from  you !  That 
good  old  man — that  stranger— oh,  I 
cannot  tell  you  now — ^but  three  times 
to-night  he  has  brought  up  my  heart's 
best  feelings — he  has  recalled  me  to  my 
best  self— to  my  dear  love  for  you,  my 
darling — to  my  dead  baby — to  our  little 
living  one,  my  own  husband!  And 
when  I  saw  him  there  with  the  dear 
children,  and  our  poor  biiby  nestling  in 
his  breast — Oh,  John,  love  me,  and  take 
me  back,  close,  close  to  you,  my  own 
husband,  my  first,  my  only  love,  my 
love  forever  I  Save  me — save  me  from: 
myself,  and  never  let  me  wander  from 
you,  in  life  or  death  —  never  let -me 
wander  any  more." 

Silently  he  threw  his  powerful  arm. 
around  her,  and  drew  her  to  his  breast. 
With  all  her  strength  she  clung  to 
him.  His  eyes  were  blind  with  drop- 
ping tears,  but  he  felt  her  soft,  warm 
bosom  throbbing  against  his  heart,  and 
his  veins  thriUed  through  with  light 
and  sweetness.    Gathering  her  closelier 
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to  him,  ho  bent  hiB  face  to  hers.  His 
lips  were  wetted  with  her  sacred  tears ; 
difiPiised  with  sad  and  gentle  ecstacy 
throughout  his  sense,  he  felt  the  milk 
and  cinnamon  breath  of  his  beloved, 
his  wife,  his  own ;  and  with  the  long 
and  passionate  holy  kiss  'Of  wedded 
souls,  love,  fortressod  against  doubt  or 
temptation,  was  reborn. 


They  were  gone,  and  the  carpenter 
had  left  his  swarm  of  children  to  their 
games,  and  now  stood  in  the  hallowed 
room.  For  the  moment,  he  was  quite 
alone.  The  guests,  at  the  proposal  of 
some  stirring  toast,  had  again  all  troop- 
ed away  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  were  dense  and  joyous  around  the 
punch-table.  The  hour  was  wearing  on 
to  nine.    Tlie  supper  was  to  be  at  ten. 

As  the  gray  man  stood  near  the  side- 
door,  with  a  dreamy  air  of  listening, 
the  company  began  to  drop  in  again  by 
twos  and  threes.  Presently,  among 
them  appeared  the  stately  form  of  El- 
kanah.  After  him  came  his  wife, 
flushed  and  palpitating,  yet  struggling 
to  keep  calm.  She  drew  near  the  car- 
penter and  sat  down.  From  the  distant 
rooms  the  jollity  rang  loud. 

"  You  are  happy,"  said  the  carpenter, 
calmly  smiling,  to  his  glowing  and 
beaming  host,  who  had  advanced  to- 
wards him,  softly  laughing,  and  rubbing 
his  hospitable  hands. 

"  Ay,  am  1 1 "  responded  the  old  man, 
with  a  burst 'of  glee.  "Happy  this 
night  am  1 1 " 

"  I  complete  your  joy,"  said  the  car- 
penter, with  composure.  "Elkanah 
Dyzer,  I  bring  you  a  Christmas  gift. 
Your  son  George  is  coming  here  to- 
night, alive  and  well." 

The  old  man  reeled  towards  him  one 
step,  with  paling  visage.  Mrs.  Dyzer 
sprang  up,  laughing  furiously,  and  clap- 
ping her  hands. 

"  He  told  me  1 "  she  cried.  "  He  told 
me  my  fortune !  Better  than  yours,  my 
Elkanah I—better  than  yours!  My 
George  is  coming — coming  home  to  his 
mother— coming,  coming  home  1 " 


"  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Fredericksburg,"  resumed  the  cmr- 
pentcr,  while  they  all  breathlessly  list- 
ened, some  hushing  the  guests  as  they 
came  in.  "  There  he  lost  his  left  arm. 
He  was  kept  in  the  rebel  prison  at 
Salisbury.  He  escaped  at  last,  and  got 
to  Washington,  helped  on  his  way  by  a 
faithful  negro,  who  stuck  by  him  to  tlie 
last,  and  is  now  a  soldier  in  one  of  thr. 
black  regiments.  He  was  very  ill.  I 
nursed  him  in  the  hospital." 

With  a  gasp  of  passionate  love  and 
gratitude,  Elkanah  reeled  forward  an- 
other step,  outstretching  his  mighty  arm 
with  open  hand  to  the  carpenter.  For 
some  reason  the  latter  did  not  reqxmd 
to  the  proffered  clasp.  He  remained  in 
his  attitude  of  supreme  composure,  re- 
pellant,  and  serenely  sweet. 

**  O  my  God— my  boy  George  I "  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  tottering  back,  and 
dashing  his  hands  to  his  forehead.  ^*  My 
George — ^my  George !  Where  is  he  I " 
he  suddenly  cried  with  an  electrifying 
burst,  and  face  aflame — "  Where  is  that 
nigger?  Bring  me  that  nigger  -who 
saved  my  son— bring  him  here,  that  I 
may  give  him  my  hand,  my  heart,  my 
all — that  I  may  enrich  him — that  I  may 
load  him  down  till  his  back  cracks  ^th 
benefits!  Bring  him  here— bring  me 
that  black  American,  whiter  than  Gknl's 
own  snow  against  the  white  man^s  trea- 
son to  Democracy — ^bring  him  here,  that 
I  may  give  him — oh,  my  boy,  my 
George;  my  saved  and  ransomed 
George ;  my  son,  my  son !  Where  is 
he  ?  speak ! "  he  gasped—"  where  is  he 
now  ? " 

"  I  hear  a  step  upon  the  path,"  said 
the  calm  carpenter.  "  There  is  a  foot 
upon  the  sill.  Enter  I "  he  cried  aloud, 
and  with  his  hand  he  struck  the  door. 

It  flew  open.  With  a  spring  a  young 
man  bounded  in — wan,  white  under  his 
tan,  lit  with  excitement,  his  soldier's 
overcoat  falling  from  his  shoulders,  his 
manly  figure  clad  in  faded  army-blue, 
his  armless  sleeve  dangling  beside  him. 
With  a  cry,  he  dashed  off  his  cap,  his 
foot  beat  a  loud  appel  upon  the  floor — 
and  "mother!  father!"  he  shouted, 
leaping  to  their  arms. 
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Up  went  the  stonny  cheer  that  shook 
the  holly,  and  to  and  fro  the  surge  like 
ocean  in  his  strength,  and  pouring  in 
from  every  room  the  hurrying  stream 
of  men  and  women  in  tumultuous  com- 
motion, and  again  and  again  the  cheers 
that  woke  the  dead  rafters,  re-bellowing 
from  the  hearts  of  Maryland !  And  still 
as  death  amidst  that  roar  of  emotion, 
George,  with  his  one  arm  tight  around 
his  mother,  his  stump  clinging  to  his 
fether's  side,  their  arms  girded  fast 
around  him,  their  heads  all  bowed  in 
silent  weeping ;  John  and  Emily,  white 
and  tremulous,  crowding  near  him; 
Tom  and  Fanny  crying  in  each  other's 
arms  close  by ;  Faulkner,  pale  as  mar- 
ble, near  the  door,  upholding  little 
Lilian  that  she  might  see;  and  all 
around  the  mad  and  furious  throng, 
swaying,  and  prancing,  and  mingling, 
and  cheering  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break;  till  at  last,  George  detached 
himself,  with  showering  kisses  on 
mother,  father,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
turned  electric,  glowing  like  fire,  and 
at  once  the  roar  went  down  in  a 
tempest  of  greetings,  frantic  kisses  from 
the  women,  me^less  hand-shaking  from 
the  men,  and  "  How  are  ye,  George  ?  " 
and  "God  bless  ye,  George!"  and 
"Friend  of  yours,  Greorgel"  and 
"You've  waxed  the  rebels,  George  I " 
and  "  Bully  for  you,  George ! "  and 
universal  hullabaloo  and  thundering 
laughter,  and  at  last  a  lull. 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  George,  still 
darted  at  by  an  occasional  woman  for  a 
smacking  kiss,  and  patted  on  the  back 
by  red-hot  men — "  coming  home's  worse 
than  a  battle  I  By  the  Lord  Harry ! 
but  you've  made  my  arm  ache,  boys  and 
girls  1  President's  levee's  nothing  to 
it." 

"  His  arm ! "  pealed  Elkanah,  swell- 
ing aloft,  with  the  tears  still  in  his 
eyes,  and  proudly  smiling.  "  His  arm, 
O  friends  and  neighbors !  But  not  the 
one  he's  given  to  his  country.  See, 
seel"  he  cried,  lifting  the  half-empty 
sleeve  of  his  son.  "Look  at  this 
splendid  trophy  of  my  boy,  haughtier 
than  the  blazon  of  conquerors  and 
kings  I    The  arm  he  gave  to  his  coun- 


try. O  my  dear  son  I  " — he  passionately 
embraced  him.  "  Soldier  of  Democracy  1 
bulwark  of  freemen  I  saviour  of  slaves  I 
while  such  as  you  are  left,  the  republic 
never  can  go  down  1 " 

He  said  it  grandly,  in  a  voice  like  the 
rich,  bass  shudder  of  wgans,  and  a  deep 
murmur,  bom  from  the  sorcery  of  elo- 
quence, pulsed  responsive  through  the 
throng.  The  old  wife,  with  her  silk 
apron  to  her  face,  stood,  leaning  on  the 
breast  of  the  carpenter,  gently  weeping. 

Suddenly,  as  the  joyous  commotion 
began  again,  she  detached  herself,  and, 
with  one  more  fervent  kiss  for  George, 
flew  away  to  the  kitchen.  Supper  at 
ten,  and  every  thing  of  the  best ;  but  a 
mother's  swelling  heart  must  have 
something  special  for  George. 

George  himself,  somehow,  looked  cu- 
riously uneasy,  and  if  any  one  among  the 
excited  gathering  had  been  cool  enough 
to  observe,  he  might  have  seen  him 
glancing  anxiously  and  often  towai*ds 
the  serene  carpenter. 

The  latter  still  stood  near  the  door, 
unmoved  amidst  the  din. 

"  And  you,"  said  Elkanah,  approach- 
ing him  with  big  and  aching  heart,  and 
almost  weeping  at  his  lofty  and  reserv- 
ed demeanor.  "  You,  who  have  come 
here,  like  our  household  fancy,  old  and 
gray,  and  been  our  light  and  blessing, 
and  brought  us  back  our  son  Uke  Laz- 
arus from  the  dead,  why  do  you  stay 
outside  the  old  man's  heart,  that  loves 
you  almost  to  breaking,  amidst  all  his 
joy — that  loves  you  better  than  the  old 
wife,  or  the  boys,  or  any  tiling  on  earth 
now  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  gold  ?  To 
the  ditches  with  it— ni  scatter  it  on 
the  highways  before  Til  lose  you.  Pray, 
don't  be  angered  with  the  foolish, 
wicked  old  man,  that  never  knew,  till 
you  made  him  feel  it,  that  love  was 
better  than  money,  or  any  thing  beside  ! 
0  take  me  in  to  you  1  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a  real  friend  before. 
The  world  will  be  cold  to  me  when 
you  are  gone.  Heaven  won't  be  sweet 
without  you,  old  youth,  so  old,  so 
young,  so  good,  so  dear  I  See  I  I  am 
foolish  with  my  feeling  for  you  I  My 
heart  is  sweet  and  soft  because  of  you. 
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for  every  living  thing  1  I  couldn't 
shoot  a  bird  now,  for  the  lovingness 
that's  in  me.  I  couldn't  spade  a  worm 
out  in  my  fields.  No,  no ;  I  couldn't 
harm  a  fly,  my  old  heart's  so  soft  and 
tender." 

"Is  it?"  rejoined  the  strange,  gray 
man,  in  a  -voice  like  ominous  low 
thunder.     "  Then  enter  1 " 

With  his  hand  he  struck  the  door. 
It  opened  with  a  shock  that  also  closed 
it,  and,  as  if  shot  in,  a  figure  stood  upon 
the  fioor.  Trembling,  drooping;  with 
bowed  head ;  a  dark  slouched  hat,  be- 
neath which  the  face  showed,  lean, 
sharp,  colorless,  as  if  cut  from  white 
paper;  a  form  attenuate,  clad  in  dark 
civilian's  clothes;  the  arms  piteously, 
helplessly  rising,  falling;  imploring, 
desi)airing.  The  old  man  staggered 
back,  gazed,  glared,  reeled  forward  one 
pace,  swayed  on  his  feet,  lifted  his 
clenched  hands  and  dashed  them  down 
in  air  with  a  terrific  yell ;  then  stood, 
collected,  livid,  dumb.  It  was  his  rebel 
son. 

A  stony  silence  smote  the  room. 
Suddenly,  without  warning,  a  black 
surge  had  swept  in  upon  the  general 
joy.  All  stood  bewildered,  motionless. 
Only  George  hurriedly  whispered  to 
Tom  that  mother  did  not  know  that 
Supert  was  coming,  and  for  God's  sake 
run  and  keep  her  back,  for  there  was 
going  to  be  a  scene.  The  young  man 
flew. 

In  the  frightful  hush,  some  neighbors, 
who  knew  Rupert,  softly  advanced  with 
sickly  smiles  on  their  white  faces,  and 
timorous  glances,  and  entered  the  space 
between  him  and  the  old  man,  as  if  to 
greet  him. 

"Back!"  thundered  Elkanah,  out- 
stretching his  terrible  arm.  "I  am 
master  here.    Let  none  approach  him." . 

They  fell  away  in  terror.  Some  ac- 
tually turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The 
space  between  the  father  and  the  son 
was  vacant. 

It  was  too  late  or  futile.  Tom  was 
down  in  agony  on  his  knees.  The 
mother  was  coming,  running,  between 
an  opening  lane  in  the  throng,  with  a 
fearful  cry  as  she  saw  her  boy.    White 


as  ashes  she  came,  with  frantic  speed, 
but,  as  if  some  b^eful  magic  guarded 
the  approach,  no  sooner  had  she  reached 
her  husband,  than  she  stopped,  flung  up 
her  arms,  reeled  over  stiff  in  swoon,  and 
would  have  fallen  like  stone  upon  the 
floor,  but  that  the  carpenter  strode  to 
her  side,  and  caught  her  as  she  fell. — A 
dozen  arms  took  her  from  him,  and 
carried  her  away. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  dreadful  old 
man  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  We  want  no 
women  here." 

Livid,  implacable,  with  pent-house 
shags  of  brows  lowering  over  eyes  of 
blue-hot  steel,  with  teeth  set  hard,  and 
puckered  visage,  and  front  of  towering 
brawn,  he  stood  confronting  the  wretch- 
ed being  before  him. 

"  I  feel  as  if  the  devil  had  suddenly 
brought  me  in  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said 
presently,  in  sardonic,  griding  tones, 
like  the  harsh  clang  of  distant  falling 
brass. 

The  hapless  object  on  whom  these  gro- 
tesque words  fell,  feebly  lifted  his  arms 
once,  and  let  them  sink  again ;  then,  as 
one  resigning  hope,  drooped  his  head  so 
low  that  his  hat  fell  ofi",  draggling  his 
black,  sweat-bedabbled  Ibair  over  his 
shrunken  visage,  white  as  leprosy. 

George,  pale  to  blueness  underneath 
his  swarth,  cast  a  hurried,  beseeching 
glance  at  the  carpenter,  as  depending 
on  him  to  make  the  intercession.  The 
carpenter,  moveless,  rosy,  unshaken,  re- 
mained mute,  in  utter  composure,  with 
his  eyes  flxed  on  the  old  man.  Unable 
to  longer  keep  sDent,  George  turned 
to  his  father. 

"Father,"  he  said,  in  abrupt,  trena- 
bling  tones,  "  for  my  sake,  for  all  our 
sakes,  forgive  Rupert.  Don't  be  cruel 
— don't  be  unnatural.  lie  has  suflfered 
much.  He  was  misguided — deceived; 
he  has  entirely  repented.  Forgive  him^ 
I  beg  you.  We  were  sick  together  in 
the  hospital,  and  he  is  sick  and  weak 
still.  Our  good  friend  here  nursed  ua 
both,  like  our  own  mother.  We  never 
can  repay  him  for  all  his  tender  kind- 
ness. It  was  his  plan  to  bring  us  here 
to-night.  Father,  I  beseech  you,  forgive 
my  poor  brother." 
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It  was  all  that  George  could  say. 
Feeble,  despite  its  earnestness,  it  fell 
from  the  old  man  like  a  flattened  bullet 
from  the  side  of  an  iron-clad.  Emily 
tried  to  come  forward  to  add  her  plead- 
ing, but  John  held  her  back,  knowing 
bis  father  well,  fully  realizing  the  situa- 
tion, and  convinced  that  words  were 
useless.  Every  one  else  remained  in 
sickening  expectancy. 

"  How  comes  he  here  ? "  said  Elka- 
nah,  sternly  pointing  his  finger  at  the 
cowering  shape  before  him.  "  He  is  a 
rebel— why  is  he  not  also  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  released,"  said  Greorge. 

"  By  whom  ?  "  came  the  savage  interro- 
gation. 

"  By  the  man  of  all  our  hearts,"  cried 
George,  with  sudden  glow.  "By  the 
man  with  millions  of  haters,  who  him- 
self calls  no  man  enemy." 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  the  carpen- 
ter. 

A  profound  murmur  pulsed  through 
the  room. 

"  Yes,"  cried  George,  with  gathering 
confidence,  "by  our  President.  This 
good  friend  here  went  to  see  him,  and 
laid  the  case  before  him.  He  told  him 
of  our  service  to  the  country ;  he  told 
him  how  Rupert  had  been  led  away; 
he  told  him  of  you,  father,  and  all  your 
devotion;  of  mother  grieving  for  her 
lost  boy— -of  all ;  and  the  President  gave 
the  order  for  Rupert's  release  at  once, 
and  we  brought  him  here." 

A  faint  flush  crept  upon  the  old  man's 
contracted  face,  and,  in  a  gesture  of 
respect,  he  lowered  his  head  to  his  up- 
carried  hand.  Then,  with  a  powerful 
shudder,  as  when  some  mighty  bull 
shakes  the  flies  from  his  hide,  he  be- 
came erect,  hard,  and  still. 

"I  utter  nothing  against  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  he  said,  in  low,  reverberating 
tones.  "He  is  my  President.  God 
bless  him  in  his  living,  and  in  his 
dying,  God  bless  him  1 " 

In  the  solemn,  almost  tender  silence 
which  ensued,  the  outcast  gathered 
courage. 

"Father,"  he  faltered,  in  a  weak, 
husky  voice,  "  forgive  me  !  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  receive  me  back  again,  but  only 


forgive  me,  and  bless  me,  and  let  me  go 
my  lonely  way  comforted.  I  was  fool- 
ish—I  was  young—" 

"You  were  not  a  boy,"  interrupted 
the  harsh  old  man.  "  You  are  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  You  are  not  a  child — 
you  are  a  man." 

"I  kiiow  it,  father,"  he  huskily  fal- 
tered; "but  I  was  young  in  feeling. 
You  know  you  used  to  chide  me  for 
making  life  so  unreal — for  my  romantic 
way  of  looking  at  every  thing.  It  was 
in  that  way  I  looked  at  the  rebellion. 
It  seemed  to  me  so  right,  so  grand.  It 
came  to  me  in  my  folly  like  a  great 
cau^.  Father,  I  have  learned  difler- 
ently  from  bitter  experience.  I  am 
wiser.  Things  look  very  different  to 
me  now." 

"  I  should  think  they  might,"  rejoined 
the  old  man  in  a  heart-quaking  roar. 
"  Three  hundred  thousand  graves  stud 
the  land.  Your  work,  and  the  work 
of  monsters  like  youl  Weeping  and 
mourning  in  every  household.  Widows, 
orphans,  childless  fathers  every  where. 
The  country  in  convulsion,  and  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  land's 
best  and  bravest,  horribly  shattered  and 
mangled,  hobbling  about  on  crutches, 
or  buried  in  bloody  trenches.  I  should 
think  things  might  look  different !  Sir, 
I  am  not  your  father,  but  your  judge. 
You  are  a  murderer  1 " 

The  miserable  creature  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Hope  died  witliin 
him,  and  every  breaking  heart  within 
the  room,  stricken  to  marble,  and  almost 
ceasing  to  beat  in  the  iron  silence, 
owned  to  itself  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less. 

"  Look  at  that  flag  I "  pealed  the  old 
man,  falling  into  a  posture  of  formidable 
antique  dignity,  with  his  masterful  arm 
stretched  towards  the  wall.  "  It  is'the 
flag  of  mankind  1  To  that,  you,  and 
your  crew  of  vile  liberticides,  are  trai- 
tors. What  have  you  fought  for  ?  That 
the  dandy  might  spit  in  the  mechanic's 
face  I  liiat  the  lord  might  insult  the 
farmer  1  That  the  necks  of  the  many 
might  wear  the  yokes  of  the  few  I  Some 
monarchy — some  new,  mongrel  feudal 
hell  on  our  Republican  soil !    That  was 
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your  cause.  A  fine  glittering  house,  laid 
on  sodden  whites,  and  brutified  blacks, 
squashed  out  of  their  manhood.  Up 
aloft,  your  pirates'  murder-cloth,  whoso 
every  flutter  threw  a  pall  upon  some 
innocent  household — and  down  below, 
in  the  putrid  cellarage,  our  rotting  pris- 
oners, our  dead  and  mangled  braves. 
A  fine,  fine  palace  for  my  lord,  the 
king  I  For  this  you  have  fought  long. 
And  now,  success  assured,  you  desert 
your  work,  and  come  here,  and  ask  for- 
giveness I  Oh,  impudence  without  a 
name  I " 

Convulsed  with  fury,  he  paused, 
grinding  his  teeth  hard.  George,  •half- 
dead  with  honor,  sank  on  his  knees, 
with  his  arm  across  a  chair,  his  head 
flung  down  upon  it,  his  empty  sleeve 
dangling  beside  him. 

**  I  pass  by—"  the  horrible  voice,  like 
sounding  bronze,  resumed — "  I  pass  by 
the  misery,  the  shame,  the  desolation 
you  have  left  upon  us  here  for  years.    I 


*•  Father,"  said  Rupert,  lifting  his 
head,  with  forlorn  dignity — "  one  word. 
I  am  too  weak  and  ill  to  speak.  Let  mo 
only  say  that  my  error  and  my  crime 
came  from  my  sense  of  duty ;  and,  bad 
as  my  cause  has  proved  to  be,  I  joined 
it  in  all  honor,  and  carried  myself  like 
a  man  and  a  soldier." 

**  What  was  your  service  ? "  champed 
the  old  man.  "Infantry?  Cavaliy? 
Speak,  you  devil  1 " 

**  Artillery,"  gasped  Rupert. 

"Hah I"  outburst  his  father,  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  "I  have  seen 
your  work.  Twice  have  I  been  to  bat- 
tle-fields. I  saw  the  black  and  burstcd 
bodies,  torn  and  swollen,  in  the  grisly 
hollows  of  Bull  Run  I  I  saw  the  corpses 
of  my  murdered  countrymen,  rent  with 
shrapnel  and  shell,  when  I  went  groping 
for  your  brother,  with  eyes  stung  with 
dreadful  tears,  on  the  bloody  terraces 
of  Fredericksburg  I  What  arm  restrains 
me  that  I  smite  not  the  soul  from  your 
carcass  I  Go  1 "  he  thundered,  with  a 
mighty  sweep  of  his  arm,  and  eyes  like 
blue,  fierce  fire — "Hence,  or  I  squelch 
you  like  a  snake,  beneath  my  feetl 
The  curses  of  the  living,  the  murrain  of 


the  dead,  blight  you !  You  man  with- 
out a  country,  man  without  a  flag,  go, 
skulk  the  earth  like  Cain  I  Back  with 
you  I — tread  the  roads  worn  by  the 
flayed  and  bloody  feet  of  our  heroes. 
The  mounds  heave  at  you  as  you  "pMB^ 
and  vomit  forth  their  ashes  and  their 
bones  upon  you  I  The  skeletons  from 
which  dropped  the  black  flesh,  dense 
with  vermin,  in  the  winter  miBery,  the 
smnmer  horror,  of  Andersbnville  and 
Belleisle,  may  they  haunt  your  dreams ! 
Off ! — son  without  a  father,  man  without 
a  land — off  with  you,  forever  I " 

Bitterly  weeping,  Rupert  fell  away  to 
the  door.  There  was  a  slight  and 
hushed  commotion  in  the  despairing 
room.  Women,  who  had  silently  sank 
in  dead  swoon,  were  being  noisdeady 
removed.  Then  all  was  still  again,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  a  dread  syncope 
and  pause. 

The  carpenter  advanced  with  solemn 
and  stately  tread,  composed  and  calm, 
but  dilated  to  his  fullest  manly  majesty, 
and,  from  brow  to  foot,  he  seemed  i^ 
clothed  with  an  august  and  strong  illa- 
mination.  Weakened  by  the  recoil  of 
his  fury,  and  bracing  himself  with  vio- 
lence to  meet  the  one  he  felt  to  be  hia 
true  antagonist ;  looming  in  virile  brawn, 
with  massive,  corrugated  lion-face,  and 
locked  jaws,  and  eyes  like  orbs  of  fero* 
dous  azure  glow ;  hard,  savage,  aroused, 
redoubtable  as  an  embattled  tower,  the 
old  man  confronted  him.  Both  were 
still.  No  words  could  paint  the  Titan 
sculpture  of  that  moment.  All  heark- 
ened for  the  flrst  immense  crash  of  the 
expected  duel.  All  waited,  with  eyes 
strained  in  pain,  for  the  gray  stranger 
to  speak;  but  his  lips  were  firm,  and, 
to  the  general  surprise,  he  only,  in  utter 
silence,  extended  slowly  his  left  arm. 

Every  one  turned.  They  were  lead- 
ing in  Mrs.  Dyzer,  and  she  was  near. 
The  extended  arm  received  her,  and 
those  that  led  her  retircfl.  Silently  the 
carpenter  sustained  her  short  and  totter- 
ing step,  till  she  paused  near  her  hua- 
band.  She  stood,  very  quiet.  Not  a  line 
of  her  dark  dress  quivered ;  her  wealth 
of  unbound  hair,  streaked  with  reverent 
silver,  streamed  upon  her  shoulders ;  her 
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face  was  gray  and  dead ;  her  lifted  eye8 
were  like  stone ;  her  raised  hands  were 
clasped  together;  only  her  ashen  Hps 
ceaselessly  moved  in  speechless  implor- 
ing. In  the  long,  soundless  pause,  it 
seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  still. 

**  His  mother  I "  said  the  carpenter. 

It  was  as  if  a  shock  struck  the  room. 
The  brief  speech  had  the  effect  of  a 
thunderclap,  and  in  a  roaring  inward, 
whir  and  overthrow,  which  never  reach- 
ed the  outward  silence,  every  heart  was 
bathed  as  with  bright  fire.  Oh,  how 
he  uttered  those  words  I  They  were 
electrifying.  The  stem  energy,  the 
melting  tenderness,  the  divine  depth  of 
significance,  the  heart-shaking  associa- 
tions that  he  threw  into  them,  would 
have  reached  a  soul  though  housed  in 
granite.  Elkanah  felt  them  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones.  In  one  instant, 
his  vigor  of  pride  and  fury  was  dis- 
solved, and  he  was  cold. 

Slowly,  without  moving  from  his 
dreadful  posture  —  slowly,  while  the 
pallid  assemblage  gazed  with  dry,  hot 
eyes— the  old  man  turned  his  head,  as 
if  the  weight  of  all  the  world  hung  to 
it,  till  at  last  it  became  fixed,  and  his 
appalling  gaze  rested  upon  the  ghastly 
countenance  beneath  his  own.  She  never 
spoke— speech  was  impossible;  it  had 
been  like  the  effort  of  one  bursting  from 
death,  for  her  to  merely  reach  his  side ; 
but  without  ceasing,  her  hueless  lips 
moved  in  an  agony  of  mute  beseeching. 
Not  a  breath  was  heard ;  not  an  eyelash 
quivered;  the  tapers  burned  unwaver- 
ing ;  the  shadows  slept  upon  the  floor ; 
no  leaf  of  the  dense,  branchy  roof  of 
holly  trembled.  The  old  husband,  the 
old  wife  of  many  years,  stood  moveless- 
ly,  their  eyes  locked  to  each  otber^s 
faces  with  a  fixed  regard.  But  in  his 
soul,  like  the  rush  of  remembrance  to 
the  drowning,  was  a  hurrying  stream 
of  memories  and  images,  the  fond  old 
days,  the  sweet,  glad  times  of  marriage, 
the  cradle  by  the  fire-lit  hearth,  the  in- 
fant's dimpled  hand  caressing  the  white 
nursing  bosom,  the  young  mother's  face 
thrilling  with  the  divine  joy  of  mater- 
nity, the  baby's  shoe,  the  prattle,  the 
tiny  dresses,  the  light,  the  comfort,  the 


magic  Bights  and  sounds  of  home.  All 
the  weak,  weak  things  that  have  power 
to  shake  the  hearts  of  the  mighty,  came 
to  him  as  he  stood  gazing  at  her.  The 
moment  was  sublime. 

"  She  pleads  for  her  first-bom,"  said 
the  carpenter,  in  low,  clear  tones,  like 
soundless  light  upon  the  silence,  and 
awful  in  the  grandeur  of  their  pathos. 

The  old  man's  visage  gradually  sway- 
ed away,  and  his  large  eyes,  from  which 
the  fiame  had  gone  in  glisten,  rested 
upon  the  calm,  lit  face  of  the  illumina- 
ted man  before  him.  Erect,  bent  for- 
ward, he  stood  like  a  leaning  column, 
intent  upon  the  carpenter. 

In  the  silence,  George,  mad,  wild, 
unknowing  what  was  happening,  sud- 
denly sprang  up,  though  without  noise, 
and  in  the  pallid  swarth  of  his  fierce 
face,  his  lips  curved  open  for  some  fiery 
utterance.  A  commanding  gesture  from 
the  other,  striking  him  mute  upon  the 
instant,  also  summoned  him  to  his  side. 
He  came,  with  measured,  clinging  steps 
that  dully  struck  the  fioor,  and  paused 
with  down-bent  head  beside  his  sum- 
moned Without  haste,  the  latter  took 
his  empty  sleeve  by  the  extremity,  and 
lifted  it  up  before  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"  This  pleads  for  him,"  be  said,  sol- 
emnly. 

For  a  moment,  he  upheld  the  brave, 
pathetic  sleeve,  then  let  it  fall.  A" 
str^ge  and  indeterminate  stir  went 
through  the  assembly,  and,  as  if  from 
the  arrival  of  a  new  spirit  among  them, 
there  was  a  change. 

Elkanah  Dyzer  was  weeping  ! 

He  had  not  altered  his  attitude  nor 
posture ;  he  still  leaned  forward,  colum- 
nar ;  but  his  head  was  bent,  and  the  big 
drops,  as  from  the  eyes  of  some  stricken 
deer,  fell  visibly  to  the  floor.  At  once 
relief  came  to  the  pent  bosoms  of  the 
throng,  and  from  women's  eyes,  and 
from  men's  eyes  unused  to  tears,  the 
moisture  began  to  flow. 

"  Shall  I  add  my  pleading  ?  "—said 
the  carpenter,  in  a  gentle  yet  sovereign 
voice.  "  No  1  Not  one  word  of  weaker 
supplication  from  my  lips.  'Tis  God 
Himself  implores  you  in  this  mother's 
heart  and  bosom  yearning  for  her  child 
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— this  arm  the  soldier  gave  to  his  coun- 
try, not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore." 

A  change  had  come  upon  him.  The 
rosy  color  had  died  from  his  face  in  a 
clear  splendor,  and  his  form,  regnant 
and  masculine,  was  clothed  with  inspi- 
ration, as  with  a  dazzling  aureole. 

"I  have  dreamed  a  dream  of  my 
country,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  saw  her, 
angel  of  the  cradle,  mother  of  all  that 
are,  in  her  strength  of  loving  beneficence 
to  her  many  children,  and  to  every 
member  of  the  race  of  man.  Out  of  her 
womb  issued  the  armed  soldier,  cham- 
pion of  her  Democracy,  savior  of  earth's 
slaves.  Not  to  rend  my  land  in  twain. 
No;  but  to  bind  anew,  in  love,  her 
warring  citizens,  to  unite  the  broken, 
ties  of  kindred,  to  give  the  brother  to 
his  earliest  mates,  to  reconcile  the  father 
to  the  son,  to  restore  the  mother  to  her 
child." 

The  old  wife  lay  clinging  to  her  hus- 
band's breast,  and  he,  through  all  his 
obstinate  height,  was  shaken  and  con- 
vulsed like  one  in  some  mute  frenzy. 

"  Come  hither,  Rupert,  unto  me,"  said 
the  carpenter.  "  Come  hither,  my  own 
dear  boy  I " 

The  wretched  being,  who  stood  weep- 
ing bitterly,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
feebly  staggered  to  his  side.  The 
staunch  old  savior  threw  his  strong 
right  arm  around  him,  and  with  the 
other  encircled  the  weeping  George^ 

"  I  nursed  them  both  together  in  the 
hospital,"  he  resumed,  in  a  gentler 
strain.  "  Their  cots  were  side  by  side. 
I  sat  between  them.  When  father  and 
mother  forsake  them,  I  will  not  cast 
them  out.  Equally  they  are  mine. 
My  life  is  in  them.  Elkanah  Dyzer, 
receive  thy  sons  1  Thou,  whom  I  learn- 
ed to  love  before  I  knew  thee,  and 
whose  faults  of  nature  are  from  stocks 
of  virtue,  receive  from  me  this  Christmas 
gift,  more  than  all  the  riches  of  the 
world.  Take  back  these  loving  broth- 
ers, two  henceforth  in  one.  Thou  canst 
not  refuse  Me." 

The  old  man  flung  up  his  arms,  tense, 
stiff,  with  a  mighty  struggle ;  his  face, 
shrunken,  colorless,  seemed  to  blacken  ; 
the  old  wife  clung  madly  to  his  breast. 


"Lost — lostl"  he  gasped;  "dead — 
dead,  forever." 

Tliere  was  a  nioment's  pause,  and  the 
sublimely  tender  voice,  full-fraught  with 
the  deep  music  of  eighteen  centuries^ 
sounded  upon  the  silence. 

"  For  this,  thy  son,  that  was  dead,  is 
alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.'* 

A  rending  struggle  shook  the  old 
man's  frame;  then,  as  one  exhausted, 
his  upstretchcd  arms  fell  laxly  down — 
down  upon  the  neck  of  his  rebel  son. 
One  instant  only,  they  lay  there  flaccid- 
ly ;  the  next,  they  ^thered  the  first- 
bom  to  his  breast,  and  frantically  he 
covered  the  pallid,  sleeping  face  with 
moaning  kisses  and  with  tears.  Yet, 
even  as  they  all  clung  to  him,  his  wife, 
his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  voices 
of  their  love  and  weeping  mingled  with 
the  sobbing  of  the  room,  he  tore  him- 
self away,  as  if  with  the  last  effort  of 
his  waning  strength,  to  fling  himself 
upon  the  breast  of  the  carpenter.  Ten- 
derly, and  with  a  mighty  clasp,  the 
loving  heart  received  him,  and,  with 
their  heads  bowed  upon  each  other's 
shoulders,  the  two  old  men  stood  in  the 
reverent  silence,  locked  in  each  other's 
arms. 

"  Love  !  "  said  the  gray  redeemer, 
lifting  his  clear  face,  bright  with  death- 
less smiling,  and  wet  with  the  sweet 
waters  of  immortal  tears,  "  Love — love  I 
That  includes  all.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  that — nothing  in  all  the 
world.  Better  than  all  is  Love.  Love 
is  better  than  all." 

The  family,  the  guests,  were  throng- 
ing around  him,  yet  hot  to  listen  or  to 
gaze,  but  with  his  noble  presence,  his 
deep  words  in  every  heart,  to  unloose 
near  him  in  silence,  pierced  with  sob- 
bing, their  passion  of  affection  for  each 
other.  Each  life  that  moment  lived  in 
an  ecstacy  of  charity.  Friends  grasped 
each  other  by  the  hand.  Neighbors 
forgot  their  petty  feuds,  their  lurking 
enmities,  and  met  in  tremulous  greet- 
ing. TTie  secret  rebel  struck  hands 
with  the  tepid  loyal,  and  both  rose 
glowing  into  love  of  country.  The 
daughter's  arms  were  round  the 
father's  neck.    The  son  was  clinging  to 
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his  mother.  Sisters  were  sobbing  iu 
their  brothers'  embrace,  and  guileless 
lovers,  unashamed,  clasped  each  other 
in  crying  joy.  Bright  in  holy  shadow 
bloomed  the  graves  of  darlings.  Deep 
in  the  spirit-air  the  fadeless  fields  im- 
rolled,  the  shining  cities  rose,  the  bells 
of  heaven  were  ringing  sweet  and  low. 
Till  at  last,  upon  the  murmxuing  hush, 
the  sacred  tremor,  the  rapt  and  happy 
sorrow,  the  exaltation  and  the  vision, 
came  the  innocent  silver-laughter  of  a 
little  child. 

It  was  the  sweet  return  of  Earth.  In 
the  immediate  stir,  the  weeping  grew 
louder,  mixed  with  trembling,  laughing 
voices;  the  figures  began  to  mingle; 
the  sound  of  feet  awoke  the  floor ;  re- 
mark and  response  brake  forth;  a 
handkerchief  was  waved ;  another  and 
another,  and  suddenly  the  air  was  Ml 
of  snowy  flags,  all  flying,  flying,  flying ; 
the  faces  began  to  toss  and  light  and 
glow ;  the  multitudinous  voices  arose 
upgathering  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters;  and  one  weak  voice  among 
them  broke  into  a  cheer,  the  signal  for 
another  from  beyond ;  there  was  a  whir 
swelling  into  a  roar  of  commotion ;  and 
at  once,  with  handkerchiefs  all  madly 
waving,  figures  swaying,  women  leap- 
ing, orbic  mouths  and  faces  flaming, 
out  burst  the  long-pent  hurricane  in 
frantic  cheers.  Cheers  that  jarred  the 
rooms  and  clashed  the  windows ;  made 
the  flags  quiver  on  the  wall,  and  the 
dense  holly  shower  ita  scarlet  berries, 
and  drop  its  leaves ;  cheers  that  made 
Elkanah  totter  back,  and  fall  in  aching 
rapture  on  his  Rupert's  neck,  with  wife 
and  sons  and  daughters  bunched  tight 
about  with  interwoven  arms— a  solid 
grove  of  family  affection  tied  moveless 
in  the  tornado-whirl  around  them. 
Cheers  dizzying,  redoubling,  hoarsening 
into  fury  from  determined  lungs ;  the 
leaves  down-flittering,  specks  of  white 
from  the  ceiling  dropping,  the  lights  of 
the  patriot-tapers  wavering,  the  phre- 
netic flames  of  the  hearth  uproaring  in 
the  gale  of  gowns,  the  elements  let 
loose,  the  joyous  tornado  rising  into  the 
delirious  simoom  for  Rupert's  welcome 
home !     And,  hark !    amidst  the  tre- 


mendous incommunicable  tumult,  the 
wild  bald-eagle  scream  of  Bob  Toner's 
fiddle  I  And  they  dance — who  hears 
the  tune  ?— it  might  have  been  a  dirge ! 
— they  dance  like  drunken  serapjiim — 
they  dance  and  cheer — they  stop  the 
cheer  to  dance  the  harder — the  family- 
group  is  moving  away,  all  locked  to- 
gether,— they  dance,  moving  with  it,  in 
furious  glad  music,  with  sobs,  with 
cries,  with  laughter — they  prance,  they 
caper,  they  plunge,  they  whirl,  like 
msenads,  like  bacchantes,  raving,  raging 
— till,  at  last,  all  stream  away  together, 
leaping,  bounding,  through  the  door- 
way, across  the  passage  into  the  apart- 
ments beyond,  where  in  lessening  tumult 
the  dance  goes  on,  and  the  room  is  left 
in  solitude. 

There  is  a  limping  step  upon  the 
stairs,  and  in  tottles  little  pigmy  Lilian, 
blue-dressed  and  yellow-curled,  drag- 
ging a  big  shawl,  which  she  proceeds  to 
endeavor  to  wrap  around  her.  Present- 
ly enters  old  giant  Elkanah,  hurried, 
pale,  trembling,  with  a  strange  look 
and  light  upon  his  face,  and  stares, 
craned  over,  with  weak  astonishment 
upon  the  doings  of  his  grandchild. 

"  God  bless  me  !  little  one  I  "  he 
stammers ;  "  what  are  you  up  to  with 
that  shawl  ? — Where's  my  best  friend 
gone  to  ?  " 

"  Grandpa,"  replies  the  mite,  gravely, 
wrapping  herself  up  with  intense  deter- 
mination, "  what  you  said  to  uncle 
Rupert  was  horrid  gollawash.  And  you 
told  him  to  Go  I  And  I  went  up  stairs 
to  get  this  shawl.  And  I  had  an  aitful 
hunt— aic/'ttZ.  And  then  I  found  it. 
And  Fm  going  along,  too,  with  my 
dear  tmcle  Rupert — ^this  very  minute.'' 

"  No,  darling,"  replied  the  old  man, 
tenderly,  forgetting  to  laugh,  in  his 
emotion,  "  no,  uncle  Rupert  is  not  going 
away — never.  He's  going  to  live  with  us 
always. — But  where's  Mr.  Carpenter  ? " 

"  My  goodness,  grandpa  I  "  said  the 
little  midget,  ceasing  to  enwrap  herself. 
"Not  going  1  Then  I'll  stay  my  own 
self.  But  there's  been  an  awful  change 
of  front  somewhere  1 " 

"  Lily,  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  weak- 
ly, bending  down  to  her,  "  can't  you  tell 
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me  where  uncle  Peter's  old  Qood  Man 
baa  gone  to  ?  He's  not  in  the  rooms, 
for  IVe  looked." 

"Ain't  he,  grandpa?  Then  I  guess 
he's  gone  back  to  heaven  this  very 
night,"  she  answered. 

"  O  my  friend  I "  dghed  the  old  man, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  burst  of  con- 
trolled and  tender  grief.  "  My  strange, 
best  benefactor,  could  I  but  just  once  see 
you  again  I  O  my  heart,  my  heart !  so 
drained  of  all  its  blood,  so  full  of  light, 
so  full  of  sorrow  and  gratitude,  so  full 
of  gentleness  and  love  I  Could  I  but 
once  look  on  your  dear  face— could  I 
but  once  see  you,  even  at  a  distance, 
again." 

"Grandpa,"  said  the  small,  silver 
voice,  "  wrap  me  up  well  in  this  shawl, 
for  it's  cold,  and  take  me  out,  for  may- 
be, you  know,  he's  outside  the  door." 

The  old  man  feebly  started,  and, 
stooping,  wrapped  her  in  the  shawl; 
and  taking  her  up  on  his  breast,  where 
she  affectionately  nestled,  went  out  into 
the  winter-darkness,  grand  and  cold, 
and  lit  by  many  stars. 

For  a  moment,  coming  from  the 
lighted  room,  they  saw  nothing  in  the 
vast,  dim  obscurity.  Behind  them,  the 
noise  of  the  revellers  was  loud,  muffled 


in  the  cloak  of  the  frigid  outer  feolenoe. 
Presently,  the  dark  swales  of  the  farm 
became  apparent,  with  clumps  of  vague 
bushes,  and  amorphous  shapes  of  treea, 
rising  here  and  there.  Their  eyes 
sought  the  path,  which  led  away  fh>m 
the  door,  and  curved  over  a  sort  of 
mound  or  hillock  against  the  east,  to 
bend  again  to  the  distant  road.  And 
there  they  beheld  him. 

"  Look,  grandpa  1 "  said  little  lilian. 
"  I  see  him  there." 

The  moon  was  coming  up,  though 
still  below  the  horizon,  and  half  the 
heavens  were  lit  with  an  inmiense  pore 
radiance.  He  stood  upon  the  mound, 
looking  toward  them,  enlarged  in  aspect 
by  the  frozen  air,  a  grave  and  manly 
figure,  darkly  defined  against  that  great 
light  arising  on  the  world.  They  gazed 
on  him  with  straining  eyes.  Within, 
the  glad  noises  of  the  joy  of  earth  rang 
merrily.  Without,  was  the  form  of  love 
undying,  moveless  in  icy  darkneae 
against  the  peaceAil  and  tender  light 
of  God.  A  moment,  and  they  saw  him 
raise  his  hand  in  benediction  and  fore- 
welL  The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with 
tears — the  little  child  nestled  low  npon 
his  breast. 

He  was  gone. 


"JUSTITIA." 


A  POOR  bruised  statue  on  a  Venice  column. 

Which  has  no  grace,  except  the  grace  of  name ; 

And  yet  whose  features,  worn  and  sad  and  solemn, 
Put  the  long  record  of  the  past  to  shame. 

A  battered  face  whose  beauty  has  departed. 

An  artist's  dream  which  had  its  ending  here ; 

A  hope  which  faded  even  as  it  started ; 
A  joy  which  found  ftilfilment  in  a  fear. 

But  still,  no  time  destroys  what  once  was  spoken. 
No  years  can  alter  the  Divine  decree ; 

Though  Justice  suffer,  and  her  rule  be  broken, 
The  day  has  come  when  Venice  shall  be  free. 

Not  now  a  statue,  beaten  by  the  ages, 

Not  now  a  record  of  an  evil  Past : 
Her  glory  shall  illumine  all  the  pages 

Where  the  dark  shade  of  tyranny  was  cast. 
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LIFE   IN   GREAT   CITIES. 
L 

KBW  YOBK. 


IXDUSTET,        FaUOALXTT  —  ThM  PaOSFWUTT, 

Wkalth— Tbbm  A»t,  Powkb— Thbh  LrxriST, 
C0&BT7PTX0II— Tax:r  Euni  I 

Such  has  been  the  story  through  all 
the  ages :  will  such  be  the  story  in  New 
York?  Let  us  look  at  this  yast  city 
as  it  is  to-day.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand*  human  beings  lie 
down  to  sleep  on  this  little  island,  and 
rise  up  to— eat.  And  yet  not  one  of 
them  ever  produces  a  grain  of  wheat  or 
an  ounce  of  food :  thirty-eight  thousand 
and  fifby-siz  more  females  than  males ; 
it  follows  that  this  number  not  only  are 
not,  bur  cannot  be,  married.  Yet,  to  eat 
and  to  love  are  the  two  controlling 
desires  of  man.  Looking  more  close- 
ly, we  discover,  Airther,  that  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  this  people 
are  not  married— more  than  one  half 

It  seems  certain  that  God  intended  us 
to  eat  and  to  love,  and  yet,  here  is  a 
population  of  nigh  a  million,  which 
finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  either 
in  an  honest  and  legitimate  way.  Why 
are  these  people  in  so  peculiar  and 
dangerous  a  position  ? 

The  answer  is  most  complex,  and  no 
two  persons  would  give  the  same.  But 
the  principal  reason  is,  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  raise  the  food  they  eat ;  they 
prefer  to  use  their  wits  rather  than  their 
hands. 

Not  only  are  they  without  food,  but 
the  water  they  drink  and  waste  is 
brought  through  great  pipes  of  mason- 
ry forty  miles  long,  from  the  Croton 
River ;  and  sixty  millions  of  gallons  a 
•day  come  pouring  into  the  city;  for 
which  they  pay  annually  about  one 
million  dollars  money  of   the    realm. 

•  In  I860— 805,658.  In  1805-726,386.  Now  900,000. 


Add  to  this  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  works  ($30,000,000),  and  we  have 
the  cost  of  water,  per  year,  about  three 
millions  of  dollars.  This  is  not  all : — 
some  seven  thousand*  licensed  grog- 
shops dispense  every  drink  known  to 
man,  except  water : — and  at  what  cost  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly;  but  as 
there  are  three  million  gallons  of  whiskey 
brought  to  the  city  yearly,  and  as  there 
are  imported  into  it  wines,  brandies, 
rums,  cordials,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  amount 
of  16,002,000 ;  teas  to  the  amount  of 
$11,116,628;  coffee  to  the  amount  of 
$10,782,381 ;  it  follows  that  this  people 
do  not  go  dry.  The  figures  show  that 
one  fifth  of  all  our  imports  are  of  this 
luxurious  character. 

Let  us  try  to  approximate  the  cost  of 
these  little  foxes.  There  are  150,000 1 
families  in  the  city ;  allow  to  each — 

Toa  and  coffee, fl  per  week,.... $150,000 

Wines  and  Whiskies,  $2       <«         300,000 

Tobacco, |2        "         300,000 

Bugles,  (under  which  rank  ribbons,  &o.,) 

|2  per  week, 300,000 

11,050,000 

and  we  have  a  sum  of  over  $52,000,000 
per  year,  or  about  $350  to  each  fam- 
ily, for  what  may  be  called  luxuries, 
superfiuities,  or — worse. 

Eating  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  is 
becoming  fearfully  difficult ;  and  yet 
every  one  of  those  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  (with  exceptions) 
has  an  implicit  faith  that  food  is  com- 
ing into  his  or  her  mouth  daily,  while 
they  produce  no  eatable  thing.  Such 
faith  is  a  miracle  1 

Wheat  and  four  are  grown  and  made 
in  Genesee,  and  Minnesota,  and  Mis- 

*  Including  Kings,  Qncons,  and  Richmond  Coun- 
ties, 
t  Census  in  1860—148,668. 
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souri,  and  Maryland ;  and  four  million  disgraceful  spots,  certainly ;  but  they  are 

barrels  of  flour,  and  nine  million  bushels  the  great   distributing  centres  for  the 

of  wheat,  get  to  the  city  of  New  York  food  of  the  city.    From  the  hour  of 

every  year.    And,  moreover,  there  is  not  three  in  the  morning,  until  the  shades 

an  ox  in  Texas,  a  hog  in  Illinois,  a  of  evening  hide  their  filth  under  its 

grouse  in  Wisconsin,  a  smelt  in  Maine,  darkness,  a  throng  of  carts,  wagons,  and 

a  potatoe  any  where,  which  may  not  trucks,  crush,  .and  collide,  and  swear, 

arrive  at  the  felicity  of  being  devoured  until  they  get  at  this  food ;  which  they 

by  one  of  the   great  mob  of  citizens  then  whirl  away  for  the  breakfasts  and 

whose  chief  happiness  it  is  to  live  in  dinners  of  those  countless  thousands. 

New  York  city.  And  this  is  what  goes  on  every  day  in 

By  a  vast  combination  of  force  and  the  year, 

genius,  this  food  is  got  from  all  quarters  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  force  and 

of  the  earth,  and  is  put  into  the  mouths  genius  necessary  to  bring  this  steady 

of  these  New  Yorkers  everyday;  filling  miracle  to  pass;    and  remember  that 

them  with  strength  and  life ;   and  yet  these  railroads  have  cost  some  fifteen 

most  of  them  hold  it  to  be  no  miracle  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  these 

at  all  I  ships  and  boats  as  many  millions  more. 

Allow  a  pound  of  flour  per  day,  and  Think,  too,  of  the  thousands  and  thou- 

half  a  pound  of  meat  to  each  person,  sands  of  heads  and  hands,  always   at 

and  we  have —  work  to  get  these  New  Yorkers  fed. 

265,000,000  ibe.  flour,  at  7  eta., $18,650,000  How  is  it  paid  for  f    This  is  another 

132,000,000  ibe.  meat,  at  15  eta 19,800,000  ^^^  ^nd  mysterious  qucstioH.    Remcm- 

138,350,000  ber  that  the  smartest  men  and  women 

less    by    fourteen    millions     than   we  get  to  great  cities,  and  that  their  dex- 

have  estimated  for  the  four  luxuries  just  terity  is  great;  that  they  are  inspired 

before  mentioned.  Yet  every  one  knows  "with  a  profound  and  persistent  desire  to 

that  these  last  are  the  great  staples  of  get  other  people's  money.    Eleven  hun- 

life ;  the  others  mere  nonsense  I   "  If  we  dred  different  trades,  professions,  or  oo- 

cannot  have  both  luxuries  and  comforts,"  cupations,  appear  in  the  Business  Direc* 

saith  the  witty  man,  "  give  us  the  luxu-  tory ;  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  a 

ries  I "  decent  average  man  or  woman  of  New 

How  does  all  this  food  get  here  ?  Ah,  York.  The  world  has  moved  verj'  far 
that  is  a  question  I  In  Europe  they  used  from  Father  Abraham— has  it  improv- 
to  say,  "  All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  Here  cd  ?  These  professions  range  from  judges 
we  say,  "  All  roads  lead  to  New  York."  on  the  bench  to  vermin-exterminators ; 
Thirty-two  thousand  miles  of  iron  rails  from  great  publishers  to  masonic  em- 
stretch  out  over  the  continent,  from  the  blem-makers,  of  whom  there  is — one. 
pincy  woods  of  Maine  to  the  golden  Drinking  is  the  first,  and  foremost,  and 
hills  of  Colorado,  and  on  them,  night  most  vivacious, 
and  day — night  and  day,   in  storm,  in  In  the  wine  and  liquor  businosa  arc  some.. 3,960 

sunshine,  in  heat,  and  cold,-the  iron  ^SS^urr.V.V.V.V.V.-.-.-ii-.ii.-.-JlSS 

horse  drags  his  monstrous  loads,  all  of        Bakcra  count  about C5o 

which  centre  in  New  York.   Then,  from        Then  come  lawyers,  about 2,000 

the  beautiful  bays  and  rivers  of  all  New  J^^at'uV.:;:.::.:.:.:::::; ::::;: :.\\*};JS 

England,  from  all  the  shores  of  the       Hair-dresscrs,  some 550 

Atlantic,  come  out  sloops,  and  schooners,         Equalin  numbers,  the  clergy 65C 

and  ships  with  snowy  sails,  which  the  But  there  are  two  classes  whom  wc 

good  winds  blow  to  New  York ;  and  will  venture  to  mention,  who  seem  an 

upon  every  "  raging  canal,"  dull  old  integral  part  of  modem  society.    There 

boats,  with  capacious  insides,  slowly  are  some  fifteen  'hundred  professional 

but  certainly  float  to  New  York.  thieves  in  the  city,  not  counting  the 

And  then  what  ? —  aldermen  and  councilmen.    These  men 

Washington  and  Fulton  Markets  are  eat,  and  in  some  cases  grow  rich.     A 
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retired  thief,  named  Fox,  died  within  a 
short  time  in  Brooklyn,  and  one  is  now 
living  in  the  city,  both  of  whom  amass- 
ed fortunes  of  $60,000  or  $70,000.  It 
seems  to  be  a  good  business,  and  the 
men  engaged  in  it  are  f>ery  capable.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  they  pay  for  their 
food. 

The  other  class  is  the  prostitutes.  The 
number  of  abandoned  women  known  to 
the  police  is  small,  less  than  three  thou- 
sand; but  this  does  not  express  the 
numbers  who  get  their  food  in  this 
way.  Accuracy  is  not  possible,  but  the 
estimates  range  from  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, upward.  Distressing  and  danger- 
ous as  this*  is,  it  is  still  more  distress- 
ing and  dangerous  in  such  cities  as  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Edinburg,  and  Glasgow. 
There  the  streets  reeh.  A  serious  ques- 
tion is  now  forcing  itself  upon  public 
attention  :  8hall  this  class  continue  to 
spread  disease  broadcast  in  the  com- 
munity, or  shall  it  be  put  under  medical 
supervision  ?  It  is  a  most  urgent  and 
most  perplexing  question.  But  we  see 
after  what  fashion  some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty thousand  women  earn  their  bread. 

The  merchant  dominates  all.  To-day 
he  is  the  prince  of  New  York.  Time 
was  when  the  great  lawyer  remained  in 
his  office  in  dignified  seclusion,  when 
science  or  learning  dominated  trade. 
But,  to-diiy,  lawyer,  doctor,  professor, 
preacher,  artist,  bow  before  the  mer- 
chant. He  controls  money  and  dispenses 
patronage.  Sitting  in  a  dingy  count- 
ing room  of  South-street,  he  sends  his 
ships  to  the  farthest  cities,  he  brings 
thence  the  goods  or  the  luxuries  of  the 
world.  He  makes  New  York  into  a  vast 
Bazaar  or  Market,  where  all  may  and  do 
come  to  buy  and  sell.  Figures  tell 
their  story : 

The  tonnage  entering  and  leaving 
the  port  for  the  year  ending  January  80, 
1866,  was  5,206,210.  And  this  means 
so  many  tons  of  merchandise  brought 
here  or  carried  away.  The  Custom- 
Housc  returns  for  the  year  1865  exhi- 
bit- 
imports, |219,M4,714 

Exports, $200,345,809 

The  seventy-one  banks  of  the  city. 


comprise  a  capital  of  $85,000,000 ;  and 
the  daily  business  at  the  Clearing-House 
is  some  $100,000,000,  and  has  been  as 
much  as  $175,000,000,  in  one  day. 

Business  has  lost  ite  old  character  of 
substantial  respectability,  and  now  par- 
takes largely  of  speculation.  It  is  most 
hazardous,  most  engrossing,  most  de- 
structive of  life,  and  health,  and  happi- 
ness. You  bet  on  the  rise  or  fall  of 
merchandise,  or  on  the  solvency  of 
thousands  of  buyers.  If  you  lose,  you 
fail ;  if  you  win,  you  are  a  millionaire. 
In  such  a  state  of  afiiairs  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  morals  of  business  gradually 
and  surely  deteriorate. 

Manufactures,  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  buying  and  selling  is  the 
sole  business  of  New  York.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  vast  beehive,  where  men  work 
and  produce  every  thing  except  food. 
Away  from  the  line  of  Broadway,  and 
the  trading  streets,  there  is  a  perpetual 
din  and  whirl  and  drive  of  machinery, 
which  goes  on  producing,  producing, 
producing— spurred  forward  by  the  de- 
sire for  wealth  and  the  divine  instinct 
of  industry,  Ifecome  frantic.  Work  never 
ends,  and  its  results  are  vast.  In  the 
year  1860,  4,875  establishments  produ- 
ced $159,107,869.  They  employed  90,- 
204  men  and  women,  to  whom  they 
paid  $28,481,915— average,  $315— and 
used  a  capital  of  $61,212,754. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  here  "  all 
the  men  are  brave,  and  all  the  women 
virtuous ; "  but  some  may  fancy  that  all 
are  rich.  Let  me  make  a  few  brief 
statements.  The  year  1863  was  a  pros- 
perous one,  equal  or  above  the  average. 
In  that  year  the  incomes  of  New 
Yorkers,  as  returned  for  taxation,  and 
pretty  fairly  too,  showed  but  eighteen 
thousand  and  thirty-four  persons  who 
had  incomes  above  $5,000.  Five  of 
them  reported  above  $500,000,  and  one 
$1,843,637.  The  great  majority  live  on 
incomes  of  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. Only  fifteen  thousand  persons  oc- 
cupy a  whole  house,  and  480,886  live  in 
tenement  houses :  of  these  15,214  live, 
or  rather  rot,  in  cellars.  They  are  the 
underground  tribe — pariahs,  outcasts — 
enough  to  make  a  large  city  I    And 
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further,  52,268  out-of-door  poor  were 
relieved  by  charity  in  the  year  1865. 

And  yet — ^and  yet  every  body  wishes 
to  come  to  New  York,  and  nobody 
wishes  to  go  away  from  it. 

The  whole  taxable  property  of  the 
city,*  according  to  the  assessor,  was  near 
$609,000,000— about  (840  to  each  per- 
son ;  upon  which  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  $18,203,952  were  paid ;  some  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Several  millions  of  this  it  is 
computed  were  stolen ;  but  of  that  fairly 
spent,  look  at  what  is  necessary  to  make 
this  people  behave  themselves : 

Police  department, $2,211,656 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  courts, 649,961 

JuTcnile  Asylum, 50,990 

Almshouse,  &c., 986,450 

13,900,957 

Why  do  people  go  on  so  badly,  and 
spend  such  vast  sums  as  this  ?  Possibly 
the  police  reports  may  help  to  show. 
The  report  for  the  quarter  ending 
January  31,  1867,  states,  that  over  one 
fourth  of  aU  arrests  were  for  intoxica- 
tion, and  one  half  of  all  persons  arrested 
were  bom  in  Ireland.  The  vice  and 
crime  of  New  York,  therefore,  express 
her  own  wickedness ;  but  also  include 
a  frightful  amount  imported  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  But  all  this 
ignorant  and  vicious  class  are  allowed 
to  vote,  and  to  elect  judges  and  what 
not,  and  they  are  now  bent  upon  having 
free  rum;  forgetting  that  all  the  cost 
has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  their  poor 
earnings,  in  increased  rents  and  dear 
food. 

Bdigion,  We  see  how  merchants, 
manufacturers,  thieves,  &c.,  win  their 
bread.  The  three  "  learned  professions  " 
live  by  trying  to  cure  or  alleviate  the 
miseries  men  inflict  on  themselves,  or  on 
one  another.  They  are  entitled  to  fair 
wages  for  doing  this,  and  to  our  pro- 
foundest  thanks.  A  few  lawyers — a 
very  few — ^have  incomes  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars;  but — ^to  get 
these  they  have  worked  years,  have 
sacrificed  enjoyment,  have  shortened 
their  lives.     The  greater  number  secure 
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something  between  one  and  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  Physicians  get  nearly  the 
same,  though  the  extremes  are  not  so 
great.  The  clergy  are  paid  from  $2,000 
to  $8,000  a  year,  and  on  the  whole  live 
well.  But  they  fail  to  enjoy  such  a 
measure  of  health  as  so  serene  an  occu- 
pation should  secure.  In  a  commercial 
city  like  this,  a  class  of  men  who  do  not 
attempt  to  "  make  money,"  whose  lives 
are  reflective  rather  than  active,  whose 
thoughts  are  of  another  world  rather 
than  this,  might  easily  be  undervalued, 
if  not  despised.  That  they  are  not, 
speaks  well  for  them,  and  well  for  the 
people;  it  would  seem  to  show  that 
Gold  is  not  God— not  yet  I 

The  witty  Frenchman  has  said — "  In 
America  they  have  invented  two  hun- 
dred religions  and  only  one  gravy ! " 
We  have  in  New  York  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  churches,  nearly  every 
sect  known  to  civilized  man.  The 
average  members  in  some  five  of  the 
leading  sects,  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty;  which  seems  to  show  a  reli- 
gious population  of  but  112,960  persons. 
These,  however,  represent  families,  and 
a  population  probably  of  some  224,774 
— ^which,  however,  is  only  about  one 
fourth  of  all.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  religious  destitution  of  New  York 
is  greater  than  that  of  Pekin;*  yet 
the  problem  of  how  to  induce  people  to 
go  to  church  has  not  been  solved  here. 
The  richest  and  leading  sect  in  the  city 
has  seats  for  110,750;  but  has  an 
average  attendance  of  only  28,618.+ 
This  seems  to  show,  not  that  we  want 
churches,  but  people  to  go  into  them. 

The  material  masters  the  spiritual 
here  also,  and  the  great  worldly  prizes 
are  not  in  the  church.  Where,  then,  do 
we  look  for  the  great,  strong,  worldly 
men?  Certainly  not  in  the  church — 
certainly  not  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
follow  a  meek  and  lowly  Master.  In- 
deed, the  meek  and  lowly  men  do  not 
abound  in  a  large  city— not  in  America 
at  least. 

Schools,  In  every  quarter  of  these 
United  States  exists  such  a  determino- 

♦  Dr.  Sutphen. 
t  Census  of  1860. 
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tion  to  be  "  educated,''  as  amounts  to  a 
passion.  The  Irish  element  in  this  city 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  and  has 
taken  possession  of  the  school-boards — 
perhaps  for  pelf— but  mainly  to  obtain 
for  their  children  the  very  best  educa- 
tion they  can  get,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city ;  under  a  mistaken  impression  that 
it  costs  them  nothing.  This  is  the  class 
which  readily  assists  at,  if  it  does  not 
urge,  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and 
higher  range*  of  studies ;  and  the  child 
of  the  day-laborer  rejoices  in  the  pros- 
pect of  passing  through  the  Free  College, 
and  being  President  of  the  United  States, 
while  his  father  may  shoyel  dirt  into 
the  offal-  carts  of  the  street.  This  insures 
a  great  deal  of  present  confusion  and 
discontent ;  but  I  am  assured  that  the 
end^  when  we  reach  it,  will  be  something 
quite  surprising.  It  appears  that,  in 
1866,  there  were  268  schools,  which  cost 
$2,377,928 ;  and  that  there  were  taught 
in  them  206,809  pupils  of  yarioos  ages, 
sexes,  and  colors.  They  were  taught 
English  studies  in  variety,  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
At  the  Free  College  every  child  may 
arrive  at  a  reading  of  Xenophon  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  calculus.  While  they  are  taught 
all  this,  and  are  stimulated  by  an  ardent 
emulation  on  the  part  of  teachers  as 
well  as  scholars,  not  one  line  is  taught 
of  the  laws  of  health,  the  duties  of  ma- 
ternity, or  the  morals  of  property ;  and 
of  these  the  teachers  are  believed  to  be 
as  ignorant  as  the  children.  And  this 
is  going  on  in  a  city,  where,  to-day,  five 
hundred  lawyers  can  be  hired  for  one 
half  the  wages  of  a  good  journeyman 
carpenter!  It  is  a  curious  and  most 
novel  phase  of  modem  civilization.  I 
have  authority  for  saying,  no  American 
boy  now  learns  the  mechanical  arts,  if  by 
any  possibility  he  can  Uve  otherwise ; 
and  that  almost  wholly  these  pursuits 
are  filled  by  foreign-bom  men.  There 
are  in  the  State  49,597  clerks  (pay,  $2  to 
$8  a  day) ;  11,754  masons  (pay,  $5  a 
day). 

Libraries,  public  and  private,  are  on 
the  increase;  but  two  only  are  yet 
remarkable  for  number  of  books— the 


one,  the  "  Astor,"  a  free  gift  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  his  son,  which  now 
contains  some  150,000  volumes;  and 
the  other,  the  "  Mercantile,"  the  produc- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  city, 
which  has  a  collection  numbering  some 
80,000  to  90,000  volumes.  Both  are 
much  frequented. 

The  one  finest,  grandest,  and  most 
beautiftd  thing  yet  accomplished  by 
this  people,  is  the  Central  Park;  which 
in  a  few  years  has  been  converted,  from 
a  slough  and  desolation,  into  one  of  the 
most  striking  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
world,  where  soft  grass,  green  trees, 
and  gay  flowers,  attract  poor  and  rich 
in  crowds.  Eight  years  ago  this  spot 
was  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  un- 
sightly that  could  be  seen  any  where ; 
now  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  an  unlimited,  almost 
lavish,  expenditure  of  money — which 
none  begradge,  because  all  contribute 
and  all  enjoy — and  this  explains  the 
swift  and  marvellous  change  which  has 
been  wrought.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
will  not  quite  cover  its  cost.* 

Here  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
poor  resort,  to  get  their  only  taste  of 
nature,  their  only  breath  of  sweet  air, 
their  only  forgetfulness  of  brick  walls 
and  squalid  quarters;  and  here  their 
poor,  pale,  sickly  little  children  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  amuse- 
ment of  this  goodly  town.  Theatres, 
concerts,  opera-houses,  minstrel  per- 
formances, free  waiter-girls  and  costly 
beer,  allure  the  pleasure-seekers  in  every 
quarter ;  and  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
entertainment  is  sure  of  a  crowd  of 
citizens  or  strangers.  They  pay  well ; 
for  it  seems  that  about  seven  millions  go 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  into 
the  pockets  of  the  managers  every  year. 
Think  how  much  dreary  wit  is  paid  for, 
how  much  cheap  stuff  ia  sold  high ;  and 
consider  what  better  can  be  done. 

In  the  year  1648,  over  two  centuries 
ago,  lots  on  the  Great  Highway  were 
laid    out    and    given    t3    the    Dutch 

*  Cost  of  groTind/  $5,028,844 ;  of  ooDBtrttction, 
14,986,035.    Dec.  31,  1866. 
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settlers ;  aud  Martin  Crigicr  got  one  on 
the  west  side  opposite  tlie  Bowling 
Green.  TliJ  fort  was  then  on  Wliite- 
hall-strcet,  and  just  above  Martin  was  a 
burying  ground — but  nobody  was  will- 
ing to  live  above  that  If  Martin's  ghost 
revisits  us — and  I  do  not  doubt  it — he 
sees  on  his  pastur.  -lot  tall  warehouses, 
whicli  rent  for  $30,000  a  year;  above 
him  is  Trinity  Church,  almost  thu  only 
fine  piece  of  architecture  in  the  city — 
and  it  nothing  remarkable.  Then  if  he 
comes  to  the  T'  Schaape  Wytie^  or  sheep 
pasture,  he  will  find  a  lane  called  Wall- 
street.  Dare  he  enter  at  number  13  ? 
A  fearful  sound  proceeds  thence — it  is 
the  yelling  of  human  voices.  In  a  large, 
handsome  room  several  hundred  well- 
dressed  men— they  are  not  savages — 
gray  heads  and  downy  chins  together, 
are  struggling  and  shouting — it  is  fear- 
ful. Is  murder  about  to  be  done  ?  Nut 
at  all— it  is  only  some  gentlemen  buying 
and  selluig  **  Erie."  They  are  a  private 
party  of  the  best-natured  fellows  in  the 
world,  who  pick  up  a  precarious  living 
by  pretending  to  be  "  bulls  "  or  "  bears  " 
for  the  moment.  A  keen  susceptibility 
to  the  abstract  idea,  of  Truth  is  not 
thought  to  prevail  there;  but  if  they 
are  indeed  bulls  and  bears,  and  if 
animals  have  no  souls,  is  it  not  unrea- 
sonable to  look  for  it  ? 

There  is  no  stranger  sight  in  this 
whole  city,  none  stranger  in  the  uni- 
verse, than  this  Board  of  Brokers. 
That  80  many  men,  of  good  manners, 
and  go'^d  character,  and  gentle  aspira- 
tions, are  found  to  be  most  anxious  to 
pay  money  t )  bo  allowed  to  do  this 
business,  is  startling.  It  is  almost  im- 
I)ossible  to  keep  their  numbers  \sithin 
bounds. 

The  ph:  st  will  care  little  ab  ,ut  the 
superb  hotels  which  are  planted  along 
Broadway,  because  ghosts  need  no  din- 
ners and  have  no  five  dollars  a  day  to 
pay  for  food  and  lodging ;  but  he  may 
stop  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  tall 
white  marble  block,  which  a  poor  and 
once  despised  Scotch  adventurer  has 
built  for  the  use  of  his  newspaper,  now 
pretty  well  known  as  the  "Herald." 
This  has  grown  steadily  and  persistent- 


ly until  it  is  worth  to  the  owner  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year ; 
and  it  has  done  this  without  any 
politics,  or  any  principles,  or  any  litera- 
ture ;  purely  out  of  work,  and  pluck, 
and  audacity,  and  the  keenest  sense  of 
the  wants  of  the  medium  or  lower 
classes  of  society.  It  is  a  vast  Buccess 
— which  men  worship. 

Farther  up,  above  the  glitter  of  the 
superb  jewelry-shops  of  Tiffany  and 
BaU  &  Black,  another  ^vliite  marble 
block  will  attract  his  eye.  He  cannot 
get  in  because  the  doors  are  choked ; 
but  through  the  great  windows  of  plate- 
glass,  he  can  see  crowds  of  women  with 
anxious,  greedy  eyes,  faces  bordering  on 
insanity,  apparently  worrying  long  lines 
of  pale  young  men.  These  young  men 
keep  them  at  bay  by  piling  up  barri- 
cades of  "  dry  goods,"  of  every  shade 
and  pattern  ever  produceii.  Those 
anxious  women  do  not  wish  to  hurt 
those  pale  young  men ;  they  only  wish 
to  get  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness. 
This  is  "  Stewart's  "—a  spot  l>etter  known 
to  the  female  mind  of  America  tlian  the 
graves  of  the  Fathers  or  the  shrines  of 
the  Saints.  Harper-s  Bazar  states,  that 
over  $300,000,000  are  spent  yearly  for 
drygoods  in  these  United  States ;  and  I 
say  that  the  women  of  New  York  get  a 
very  large  share  of  tliis  substitute  for  the 
fig-leaf,  which  mother  Eve  first  tried. 
But  I  venture  also  to  say,  that  the 
amount  of  misery,  actual  tonncnt,  to 
the  female  mind,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  man  is  an  unclothed  animal, 
i^  beyond  the  computation  of  Pierce  or 
Davies.  It  was  once  believed,  aud  may 
still  be  believed  by  some,  that  labor- 
saving  machines  do  save  labor.  It  is 
not  so ;  for  this  day  there  are  twenty 
varieties  of  most  wonderful  sewing- 
machines,  each  of  which  will  do  the 
work  of  fifty  hands,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  American  women  to  get 
themselves  clad.  Then — oh,  Messrs. 
Harper,  why  would  you  do  it  ? — every 
week  is  produced  a  new  crop  of  bon- 
nets, and  mantles,  and  peplums,  and 
skirts,  and  bosoms,  and  backs,  and 
sashes,  and  ruffles,  and  flounces,  and 
plaits,  and— what  not  beside  ?    These, 
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eyery  woman  has  got  to  have — think  of 
it!  must  choose  what  her  particular 
style  of  beauty  most  needs  to  make  it 
more  ravishing ;  and  not  only  has  she 
to  choose — a  terrible  mental  strain— but 
to  find  some  other  woman  to  make 
them  all.  The  wardrobe,  which  was 
once  a  single  garment  of  a  single  piece, 
is  now  fifty  garments  each  of  fifty  pieces. 
Can  we  wonder  that  our  women  fade 
young  ?  that  their  souls  are  distracted  9 
We  cannot — we  do  not    Alas  I  alas  I 

Martin  Crigier's  ghost  will  wander 
along  between  the  superb  houses  of 
Fifth  ayenue,  and  no  doubt  will  dis- 
cover, in  some  way,  that  things  are  not 
as  in  his  time,  but  that  a  roof  to  cover 
one  costs  somewhere  from  $40,000  to 
$200,000,  and  even  then  fails  to  secure 
perfect  bliss.  But  if  he  gets  into  this 
throng  of  carriages  and  people,  which 
concentrates  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  he  may  get  crushed.  No, 
he  is  a  ghost ;  and  he  will  look  on  and 
wonder  at  the  lines  of  well-dressed  peo- 
ple and  prancing  horses  that  are  enter- 
ing the  Central  Park.  He  will  see  few 
Dutch  faces,  but  many  Jewish  noses; 
and  he  will  see  **  bulls  "  and  "  bears,"  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  he  used  to  shoot 
here ;  they  are  simply  the  wild  animals 
of  the  Stock  Board.  Martin  will  return 
to  heaven  thanking  his  Makei  that  he 
lived  here  two  centuries  ago,  if  he  is  at 
all  the  reasonable  ghost  I  take  him  to  be. 

The  People,  What  is  the  effect  of  a 
great  metropolis  upon  the  people  who 
live  in  it?  New  York  has  hardly  a 
character  or  a  habit.  How  can  it  have  ? 
when  between  the  year  1861  and  1863 
were  landed  on  its  wharves  over  two 
million  and  a  half  of  human  creatures ;  * 
and  in  1866  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  morc.f 
Besides,  to  the  city  swarm  also  the 
active,  the  hopeful,  the  grasping,  the 
despairing,  from  every  part  of  our  own 
land — all  ready  to  try  their  luck,  or 
their  skill,  at  the  great  wheel  of  life. 
All  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost;  the 
prizes  are  few  but  great,  the  risks 
heavy,  the  temptations  strong.    These 
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tell  upon  character.  The  men  (who  are 
ambitious  and  mean  to  win,  and  who 
never  give  it  up)  wear  a  bold,  adventur- 
ous air ;  they  dress  well,  eat  well,  and 
spend  money  freely,  when  they  have  it. 
Their  grasp  is  powerful ;  they  do  not 
fear  to  imdertake  great  enterprises,  or 
to  incur  any  amount  of  responsibility. 
When  they  fkil — and  they  almost  all  do 
fail — they  get  up  and  try  again,  or — 
they  go  to  the  dogs.  They  are  not 
troubled  with  diffidence  or  conscience, 
and  ambition  dominates  soul.  They 
love  great  houses,  and  fine  upholstery, 
and  fast  horses,  because  these  are  the 
mint-stamp  of  success ;  but  about  art,  or 
literature,  or  science,  they  know  little, 
though  some  few  are  beginning  to 
believe  there  may  be  something  in 
them,  though  just  what  it  is,  is  quite 
vague.  If  they  have  any  idea  except  to 
be  millionaires,  it  is  to  combine  in  some 
way  Cash  and  Christianity ;  and  thus 
produce  a  cross  between  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  and  Commodore  Yanderbilt.  So 
far  it  has  not  been  done. 

The  great  men  no  longer  seek  in 
politics,  literature,  art,  or  science,  a  field 
for  the  greatest  talent.  No  prizes  are 
comparable  to  those  which  commerce 
offers,  and  railways  insure,  and  we  must 
look  for  the  greatest  graspi  among  the 
Comings  and  the  Stewarts,  the  Forbes's 
and  the  Lows— the  Vanderbilts  and 
the  Ogdens  of  to-day. 

The  women  are  not  unlike  the  men — 
handsome,  stylish,  courageous,  and  some- 
what reckless.  They  love  clothes,  and 
jewels,  and  operas,  and  "  society ; "  but 
no  one  chooses  to  remain  in  her  own 
circle,  or  among  her  own  people,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  class  or  a  society  which 
seems  to  be  above  her.  She  is  therefore 
restless  and  racked.  She  fears  the  frown 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  mitst  live  in  the 
enchanted  region  bounded  by  Madison 
square.  Fourth  and  Sixth  avenues ;  be- 
yond this  is  outer  darkness.  Within 
this  limit  rents  range  from  two  to  ten 
thousand  a-year,  and  life  is  scaled  up  to 
that  expenditure.  How  it  is  done,  how 
people  who  have  incomes  of  four  thou- 
sand a-year  manage  to  spend  fifteen,  no 
one  tells.    It  is  a  secret,  but  it  is  done. 
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The  'woman  of  tlie  "  best  society  "  has 
nothing  to  do  but  spend  money,  and 
she  docs  nothing  else ;  she  is  absolutely 
without  occupation,  except  the  business 
of  "  society."  She  knows  a  little  French, 
a  little  German,  a  little  music,  a  little 
poetry,  a  very  little  housekeeping,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  dress.  But  of  herself,  of 
the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  of  the 
laws  of  health, — diet,  air,  exercise, — of 
maternal  duties,  of  the  natural  sciences, 
absolutely  nothing.  And  yet  her  edu- 
cation has  cost  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year ! 

I  have  alluded  to  maternal  duties :  so 
little  are  they  understood  or  appreciated 
— as  I  learn  upon  competent  authority— 
that  large  numbers  of  the  best  families 
find  relief  from  them  in  the  services  of 
skilled  experts — one  of  whom  lives  in 
one  of  the  most  superb  mansions  of  the 
city,  and  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  half 
a  million. 

"  Society  "  is  constantly  shifting — 
it  is  a  kaleidoscope.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  leaders  of  ten  years  ago  remain ; 
all  are  gone— gone,  and  none  know 
whither,  or  care.  "  Society  "  is  too 
eager,  too  busy,  to  stop  and  drop  a  tear 
upon  ruined  fortunes  or  blasted  hopes. 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"  is  its 
motto. 

Maniagc  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  its  con- 
trary more  and  more  common.  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  beautiful  girls, 
lovely  as  peach-blows ;  but  they  desire 
to  begin  life  with  all  the  elegance  and 
expenditures  to  which  their  mothers 
have  used  them;  and  as  men  do  not 
exist  with  purses  long  enough  to  marry 
them,  and  as  thee  is  no  market  to 
which  they  can  be  carried,  the  prospect 
is  dismal. 

The  other  extreme^  the  opposite  and 
complement  of  the  "best  society,"  is 
to  be  found  in  Water  and  Cherry  streets, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  crowd 
into  reeking  cellars  and  holes  of  the 
earth ;  without  fire,  without  food,  with- 
out beds,  without  hope  of  man  or  God. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  this  class !  Between 
these  extremes  come  the  great  body  of 
common  people  who  live  decently,  cat 


well,  work   hard,  and   secure   a    fair 
measure  of  worldly  comfort. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  eleven  hun- 
dred occupations  of  the  city  (not  count- 
ing horse-racing)  produce :  a  few  very 
rich,  many  very  poor,  neither  very  hap- 
py ;  and  the  great  mass,  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  neither  happy  nor  wretched. 

The  cAiWre/i— 200,000  of  them— have 
the  hardest  of  it  in  this  great  city. 
Shut. up  in  houses  and  narrow  yards, 
they  can  neither  shout,  nor  run,  nor 
climb,  as  they  do  in  country-pa«tnres 
and  leafy  woods ;  their  lungs  are  never 
filled  with  sweet-hay-smelling  air;  they 
never  catch  fish,  or  find  birds'  nest?,  or 
seek  wild  flowers,  or  build  huts,  or 
make  gardens.  How  can  they,  then, 
have  that  natural,  free,  healthy,  fhll 
development  which  makes  great  men 
and  women  ?  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
We  see  it,  in  that  great  cities  go  to 
decay  when  the  fresh  blood  of  the  pas- 
tures does  not  flow  into  them ;  we  see 
it  in  the  spare  bodies,  and  pale  faces, 
and  weakened  digestions,  and  sensitive 
nerves,  of  city-children ;  and  we  see  it 
in  the  awful  mortality  which  sends  one 
half  of  them  to  the  grave  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  years.  It  is  so 
among  the  best  of  them— with  those 
who  live  in  good  houses,  who  eat  good 
food,  and  have  tender  parents.  How  is 
it  with  those  who  have  none  of  these, 
who  are  neglected,  wretched,  and  ill- 
treated,  fh)m  the  day  they  are  bom? 
Thirty  thousand  of  this  kind,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  exist  in  this 
city*— and  sixty  thousand  of  all  I  A 
significant  fact— rather. 

Two  things  it  is  worth  while  to 
understand.  One  is— the  irresistible 
tendency  to  concentration  which  prevails 
in  all  civilized  States.  It  shows  itself 
in  that  Boston  drains  Massachusetts, 
Chicago  Illinois,  Cincinnati  Ohio,  St. 
Louis  Missouri,  and  New  York  drains 
all.  Here,  too,  all  tends  to  greater  and 
greater  concentration,  and  businesses 
cannot  now  be  begun  without  fortunes, 
which  thirty  years  ago  men  were  con- 
tent to  end  with.    I  have  a  memoran- 

*  Report  of  Com.  of  Cliarities  and  Corrcctionu, 
1860. 
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dum  of  real  estate,  belon^ng  to  ten  men 
of  this  city  (not  including  Old  Trinity), 
which  shows  a  taxable  value  of  $51,- 
405,500 — over  five  millions  to  each  man. 
As  the  whole  property  for  the  past  year 
shows  $555,442,012,  it  follows  that  these 
ten  men  own  one  tenth  of  all ;  and  we 
can  easily  understand  that  a  few  gen- 
erations mi(;?U  see  their  heirs  owners  of 
the  whole. 

The  great  businesses  also  follow  the 
same  law.  Two  merchants,  dealing 
only  in  drygoods,  sold,  in  the  year  1865, 
goods  to  the  amount  of  over  seventy 
millions  each— and  neither  were  nor  are 
content  with  that  Where  will  they 
end  ?  The  greatest  manufactures  seem 
to  be  in  books,  hoopskirts,  and  pianos 
— a  curious  combination. 

The  other  thing  is— that  out  of  this 
accumulated  wealth  comes  no  great  man 
or  fine  thing,  if  we  except  the  Astor 
Library  and  Cooper  Institute.  There  is 
a  vital,  noble,  earnest  class  of  men  and 
women  in  the  city,  surely.  They  work 
and  they  hope.  They  never  despair. 
But  they  work  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause they  are  unorganized.  How  can 
they  be  brought  together,  how  can 
they  make  their  work,  their  earnest- 
ness, their  *faith,  tell  9  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  There  are  great  and 
active  charities  which  do  much  and 
wish  to  do  more.  They  can  exist 
oDly  by  begging,  begging.  Who  gives 
voluntarily,  willingly,  gladly  f  Who  ? 
There  are  neither  fine  galleries  of 
art,  nor  admirable  free  hospitals,  nor 
homes  for  the  despairing,  nor  homes 
for  people  of  small  means,  nor  co- 
operative industries,  nor  generous  emi- 
gration societies.  None  of  them.* 
What  the  money  does,  is  simply  to 
get  more  money.  A  most  striking 
failure  in  this  direction  is,  that  no 
rich  man^s  son  achieves  distinction 
in  art,  literature,  or  science ;  or,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  in  politics.  It 
is  a8ti)unding.      Where  is  that  noble 


*  Car  author  is,  perhaps,  too  severe  in  hia  judg- 
menta.  Let  us  not  under-state  the  beneficent  en- 
ergies of  our  "  ten  righteous  men,"  or  abandon  all 
hope  of  more  adequate  provision  for  the  future. 

Edit. 


ambition  which  made  the  Greeks  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ?  Where  that  love 
of  knowledge  which  makes  men  seek 
and  seek  to  know  the  secrets  of  crea- 
tion ?  Where  that  thirst  for  perfection, 
which  moulds  men  into  statesmen  and 
patriots?  Where  that  quick  sympathy 
for  weakness  and  suffering,  which  stamp- 
ed Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Son  of  Gk)d  ? 

All — all  overwhelmed  with  the  materi- . 
alism  of  this  age,  with  the  greed  for 
money  1    Is  this  indeed  so  ? 

The  love  of  the  common  weal  has  no 
hold  upon  the  men  of  wealth  and 
ability.  Hardly  a  man  of  this  class 
devotes  himself  to  the  public  service,  or 
looks  after  the  public  good.  He  sees 
th^  city  government  in  the  hands  of 
men  without  character,  without  con- 
science, without  dignity;  and  he  does 
nothing  but  pay  what  tKey  demand  1 

The  struggle  forever  goes  on  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  between 
the  noble  and  the  base,  between  virtue 
and  vice;  and  there  is  a  grave  fear 
that  vice  wins  here,  as  it  has  won  else- 
where. Our  churches  do  not  save  us, 
nor  our  schools,  nor  will  either  or  any 
political  party ;  we  try  to  believe  they 
will,  but  they  will  not,  they  never  have. 
Rogues  laugh  at  them.  We  spend  on 
our  schools  $2,887,928,  but  on  our 
police  and  courts  $2,861,517.  Half  a 
million  most  on  the  last  I 

What  wUl  save  us— ten  righteous 
men  ^  Ten  righteous  men  who  toill  spend 
their  incomes  can.  Property,  property 
alone  can  save  the  city.  It  has  always 
been  looking  after  its  rights,  never 
anxious  about  its  duties.  Property  can 
make  itself  friends  with  the  poor,  it  can 
help  the  weak  and  despairing,  it  can 
secure  emigration,  it  can  make  decent 
homes  for  all,  ii  can  demand  and  have 
a  decent  city  government,  and  it  can 
protect  itself.  Already  it  is  taxed  heavi- 
ly, and  the  "  ring  "  will  not  cease  to 
make  it  lay  eggs  for  them.  It  can  do 
all  things,  not  by  individual  and  spas- 
modic action,  but  by  a  thorough  and 
business  organization,  where  it  shall  em- 
ploy money,  brains,  and  character. 

Will  property  do  it?  Gentlemen, 
the  question  is  before  you. 
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In  the  openiDg  number  of  Putkam'b 
Monthly— our  illustrious  predecessor, 
which,  after  flourishing  in  its  time  in 
the  Attic  graces  of  the  best  of  contribu- 
tors, like  the  fabled  stream  of  Elis  van- 
ished for  a  while,  submerged  beneath  a 
sea  of  political  troubles,  to  reappear 
to-day  in  a  land  sacred  to  liberty — 
among  those  first  joyous  utterances  of 
the  voice  of  Maga  was  a  memorial  of  a 
departed  friend,  a  man  of  action  and  of 
letters,  whose  influence  is  still  felt  in 
the  community  for  which  he  lived  and 
died.  This  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  to  John  L.  Stephens, 
the  pioneer  of  American  travel  in 
the  East,  an  original  archseological 
explorer  in  Central  America,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  chief  promoters 
of  that  great  national  enterprise,  the 
means  to-day  of  so  much  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
other  nations — the  Panama  railroad.  It 
was  every  way  an  appropriate  and 
characteristic  tribute.  Dr.  Hawks  stood 
in  personal  relations  to  his  fHend  Mr. 
Stephens  of  a  peculiar  nature.  He  had  a 
ready  sympathy  with  the  discoveries  of 
the  energetic  traveller,  was  prompt  to 
assist  his  antiquarian  researches 'with 
the  matured  counsel  of  his  own  learned 
studies  in  that  direction ;  and,  as  the 
rector  of  the  church  in  which  Stephens 
worshipped,  was  drawn  to  him  by  the  en- 
dearing associations  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. The  judgment  which  Dr.  Hawks 
then  pronounced  of  the  labors  of  his 
friend,  time  has  amply  Confirmed.  The 
Panama  railway,  the  great  practical 
undertaking  among  others  of  a  similar 
character  of  his  life,  then  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1858  unfinished,  exists  as  pre- 
dicted, a  monument  "  indelibly  connect- 
ed with  the  name  of  John  L.  Stephens." 

There  is  another  view  in  which  this 
article  of  Dr.  Hawks  was  characteristic 
of  its  author.  It  was  quite  in  unison 
with  his  disposition,  that  he  took  part 


in  the  very  outset  in  the  then  somewliat 
novel  and  hazardous  experiment  of  a 
new  magaiine,  dependent  for  its  8iipp<»t 
upon  the  better  literature  of  the  coantry, 
and  consequently  upon  the  better  daas 
of  readers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  st 
that  time,  few  responsible  publisheiB. 
would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
an  undertaking:  Previous  enterpriaeB 
of  the  kind  had  for  the  most  part  lan- 
guished in  the  hands  of  projectors  with- 
out capital,  or  of  editors  whose  brain- 
work,  however  excellent,  was  incapable 
of  supplying  that  requisite  materiaJ  aid. 
Under  such  circumstances,  given  a 
true  cause.  Dr.  Hawks  never  hesitated 
in  lending  to  it  his  support,— the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  counsels.  His  fiuth  was 
never  wanting  in  an  emergency  of  that 
kind.  With  an  eye  intent  solely  upon 
the  good  to  be  accomplished,  he  over- 
looked or  thrust  aside  all  minor  dia- 
conragements,  and  no  disappointment 
could  eradicate  from  his  mind  the  seeds 
of  his  ever-springing  conviction  that 
what  in  this  world,  which  a  beneficent 
Deity  has  decreed  to  be  the  scene  of 
effort  and  action,  ought  to  he^  muit  le. 
Such  men,  since  the  short  period  of 
human  life  seldom  measures  the  career 
of  great  results,  have  often  to  submit  to 
failures ;  and  of  these  wounds  and  in- 
juries to  a  sanguine  spirit,  Dr.  Hawks 
certainly,  in  his  day,  had  his  full  share ; 
but  not  the  less  valuable  was  his  irre- 
pressible spirit  and  energy.  If  he  was 
on  several  occasions  in  advance  of  his 
time,  or  of  the  means  at  his  command, 
others  have  since  succeeded  by  adopting 
the  principles  which  he  advocated  and 
labored  to  embody  in  living  realities. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Hawks,  though  neces- 
sarily limited  in  its  sphere  by  his  con- 
sistent devotion  to  his  profession  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  within  that  well-defined 
boundary    distinguished  by  its  multi- 
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farions  actiyities.  Then,  too,  he  began 
life  early,  and  though  distinguished  in 
the  pulpit  at  an  age  when  most  who 
attain  reputation  are  still  in  their  no- 
yitiate,  he  had  previously  made  him- 
self a  name  in  the  pursuit  of  the  law — 
not,  where  it  is  associated  with  virtue 
such  as  his,  an  unprofitable  schooling 
for  his  subsequent  sacred  calling.  Bom 
in  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  in  1798, 
he  traced  his  ancestry  on  the  father^s 
side  to  England,  and  on  the  mother^s 
to  Ireland — a  good  genealogy  for  a 
family  combining,  in  more  than  one 
distinguished  example,  worth  and  elo- 
quence. The  father  of  Dr.  Hawks  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character ;  his  mother, 
of  devoted  Christian  piety.  The  in- 
genuous disposition  of  his  youth  was 
thus  fostered  by  every  manly  influence. 
With  a  natural  gift  of  oratory,  he  was 
distinguished  in  his  college-days  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  by  his  fluent,  graceful  speaking.  A 
favorite  with  his  fellow-students,  he  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  valedictory — the 
popularpost  of  honor  at  the  Commence- 
ment exercises.  He  then  became  a  pupil 
in  the  law-ofSce  of  the  Hon.  William 
Gaston,  subsequently  pursued  his  studies 
at  Litchfleld,  Connecticut,  at  the  well- 
known  law-school  of  Judges  Reeve  and 
Gould,  and,  returning  to  North  Carolina, 
was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  his  native  State.  He 
became  at  once  engaged  in  practice, 
his  ready  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  ren- 
dering him  an  acceptable  jury-lawyer ; 
while — an  odd  and  characteristic  com- 
bination, something  of  which  attended 
>  him  through  life—he  united  with  this 
pleasing  exercise  of  his  faculties  the  dry 
occupation  of  reporter  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Colirt  of  North  Carolina. 
Hawks'  "  North  Carolina  Reports,"  sev- 
eral volumes  in  law-calf,  commence  the 
long  series  of  his  published  works. 
That  such  a  man,  in  a  country  and  time 
unfettered  by  the  strict  subdivision  of 
labor  which  every  year  more  and  more 
prevaHs  in  our  great  cities,  should  be 
something  of  a  politician,  was  almost 
inevitable;  and,  consequently,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  our  eloquent  young 


lawyer  serving  a  term  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and — a  tribute  to  his  graver 
powers — becoming  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  Constitution. 

Dr.  Hawks  married  early  a  lady  of 
Connecticut,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  while  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  in  that  State.  It  was  a  happy 
union;  after  a  few  years'  continuance 
dissolved  by  death,  which  plunged  the 
survivor  into  the  profoundest  grief  He 
turned  to  those  consolations  of  religjlon, 
the  only  sure  solace  of  a  troubled  life, 
already  familiar  to  him,  and  resolved, 
abandoning  the  law,  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his 
afiections.  He  left  fame  and  fortune  at 
the  bar— a  certain  brilliant  career  of 
political  prosperity  which  would  doubt- 
less have  carried  him,  had  he  chosen  to 
pursue  it,  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Republic — to  enter  upon  the  exacting 
duties  of  a  profession  which  has  indeed 
its  own  high  rewards,  though  seldom, 
it  must  be  admitted,  tempting  to  the 
exchange  of  such  an  opening  of  vigor- 
ous mental  enjoymAit  and  profitable 
success  for  its  self-denying,  and,  in  an 
earthly  point  of  view,  poorly  compen- 
sated, labors.  The  choice  once  made, 
was  never  regretted.  Dr.  Hawks  was  a 
man  of  strong  impulses,  and  acted  very 
much  from  feeling;  but  no  one  ever 
knew  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  dis- 
couragements, waver  in  this  determina- 
tion. The  holy  duties  which  he  took 
upon  himself  in  his  vows  of  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  his  friend.  Bishop 
Ravenscroft,  in  1827,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  grew  only  more  holy  and 
sacred  with  him  to  the  end.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  his  ministry  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  whither  he 
was  speedily  summoned  as  the  assistant 
of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Cros- 
wcll.  He  there  won  golden  opinions 
for  his  eloquence,  and  must  be  well 
remembered  by  the  surviving  Yale  Col- 
lege students  of  that  period  who  flocked 
to  hear  Imn.  He  was  in  no  long  time 
after  associated  with  the  venerable 
Bishop  White,  in  his  ministry  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1881  was  called  to  the 
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rectorship  of  St.  Stephen^s  Cliurcli,  New 
York,  wliicli  he  accepted,  and  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  the  charge  of  an- 
other city  congregation — St.  Thomas' 
Church — in  the  pastorate  of  which  he 
was  employed  twelve  years,  the  heart 
of  his  life.  There  the  reputation  which 
had  preceded  his  coming,  ripened  into 
a  steady  admiration  and  regard  as  he 
rose  to  the  height  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  pulpit. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  undertaking 
to  define  the  nature  of  his  talents  as  an 
orator;  for  in  all  such  cases  there  is 
some  indescribable  instinct  or  inwoven 
faculty,  the  invisible  breath  of  genius, 
which  secretly  animates  the  whole. 
The  mofe  obvious  training  may  be 
detected,  and  the  more  palpable  mani- 
festations described ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing which  will  always  escape  analysis 
and  defy  description.  No  words,  even 
his  own,  can  reproduce,  for  instance, 
the  effect  of  the  eloquence  of  Henry 
Clay ;  for  they  cannot  carry  with  them 
the  magnetic  influence  of  the  orator. 
We  can  say  only^  on  the  best  of  au- 
thority, as  we  take  upon  trust  the 
reports  of  the  effects  of  Garrick  and 
Siddons,  that  they  wielded  a  rare  and 
precious  power  over  their  listeners.  If 
you  would  know  more,  you  must  your- 
self be  Garrick  or  Siddons,  Clay  or 
Hawks.  The  voice  has  passed  away ; 
books  will  not  supply  it;  the  critic's 
admiration  cannot  utter  it ;  if  you  do 
not  find  it  in  the  depths  of  your  own 
heart,  it  is  but  an  idle  record.  Yet  we 
fondly  linger  over  our  recollections  of 
the  orator,  and  would  fain  prolong  on 
the  empty  air  notes  which,  to  the  car  of 
mortals,  have  almost  made  their  last 
distant  vibration  in  their  journey  to  a 
world  beyond.  Few,  who  often  listened 
to  our  preacher  at  this  meridian  period 
of  his  career,  can  forget  a  peculiarity  of 
his  speaking,  the  continuous  easy  utter- 
ance with  which  his  periods  flowed  on 
without  any  suspicion  or  reality  of 
artifice ;  how  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man  seemed  embarked  on  the  swelling 
tide,  as  it  swept  away  the  prejudices  or 
subdued  the  feelings  of  his  auditors  in 
its  resistless  course.    A  voice  rich  and 


deep,  more  remarkable  for  this  con- 
stantly sustained  compulsive  cuirent 
than  for  any  occasiontd  felicities,  was 
supported  by  the  most  graceful  action , 
still  ardent  and  unaffected.  There  were 
no  spasmodic  efforts,  nothing  oneqnal 
or  disjointed :  it  was  simply  the  eroln- 
tion  of  the  subject  and  inspiration  of 
the  man.  It  was  the  same  wherever  he 
spoke,  in  private  conversation  at  the 
semi-familiar  meetings  of  the  religious 
or  other  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected — the  tide  of  his  emotions 
rising  as  his  wealth  of  learning  and 
fertility  of  illustration  were  summoned 
at  the  call  of  his  powerful  imagination. 
No  better  expositor  of  a  devotional, 
scientific,  or  historical  question  has  ever 
appeared  in  New  York,  certainly  not 
within  the  experience  of  the  present 
generation.  His  logical  mind  seized  at 
once  upon  the  constituent  elements  of 
every  subject  presented  to  him;  his 
method,  consequently,  was  clear  and 
easy,  and  this  so  much  neglected  art 
of  reasoning  enabled  him,  as  it  did 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  notably 
Edward  Everett  in  our  own  time,  to 
speak  copiously  and  without  weariness 
to  his  hearers.  But  he  was  a  much 
more  hearty  speaker  than  Everett. 
There  was  a  certain  molten  language 
of  the  South,  an  eloquence  kindled  by 
a  warmer  sun  than  our  crisped  northern 
accents.  The  atra-bilious  temperament 
of  Dr.  Hawks,  the  settled  glance  of  his 
keen  dark  eye,  his  stoutly  compacted 
frame  of  medium  height,  his  powers  of 
endurance,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  powers  as  an 
orator.  He  has  been  known,  on  more  • 
occasions  than  one,  to  speak  several 
hours,  discussing  subjects  of  fact  and 
argument,  invoking  all  his  faculties  of 
judgment  and  memory,  without  weari- 
ness to  himself  or  his  audience. 

While  rector  of  St.  Thomas,  in  1886, 
Dr.  Hawks  visited  England  to  execute  a 
commission  of  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  procure  the 
early  colonial  documentary  history  of 
that  Church  in  America.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  authorities,  and  in  a 
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few  months  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  mission.  While  in  London,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  wit- 
ty Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  This  prime  joker  was,  according 
to  his  wont,  disposed  to  give  his  visitor 
a  taste  of  his  quality,  which,  as  not 
unusual  with  him,  he  turned  to  a  little 
innocent  mirth  at  the  expense  of  a 
brother  clergyman.  "There  ia  W.," 
said  he,  "  travelling  in  this  country  " — 
alluding  to  a  most  estimable  New  York 
rector  whose  English  birth  entitled  him 
to  a  proper  admiration  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical Establishment  of  the  land  of  his 
fathers—"  You  should  look  after  brother 
W.  Do  you  know,  that  his  regard  for 
the  voluntary  system  is  fast  oozing  out 
of  him ;  that  his  sleep  is  disturbed  by 
visions  of  cathedrals  and  prebendal 
stalls,  and  that  it  has  been  said— I  will 
not  vouch  for  its  truth— that  he  has 
been  practising  before  a  looking-glass 
in  his  private  apartment,  clothed  in  a 
bishop's  apron  1"  The  good  W.  did 
indeed  attain  the  dignity,  but  Ritualism 
not  being  then  developed,  was  content, 
as  his  brethren  and  successors  are  to 
this  day,  with  the  less  imposing  garni- 
ture of  the  American  Episcopate.  Syd- 
ney Smith  also  took  an  odd  way  to 
impress  his  guest  with  the  social  stand- 
ing of  a  metropolitan  Canon.  "How 
much.  Doctor,  do  you  think  I  could 
swindle  the  British  tradesmen  out  of, 
before  being  stopped  ? "  "  Oh,  Sydney  1 " 
said  his  wife,  deprecatingly.  "Why 
not?"  said  he;  "it  is  a  measure  of 
value ;  "  and  he  named  a  pretty  round 
sum,  sufEldent  for  the  respectability  of 
a  churchman  in  his  position. 

The  purely  literary  works  of  Dr. 
Hawks  were  commenced  at  this  middle 
period  of  his  career,  a  goodly  series, 
numbering  before  its  close  some  score 
of  volumes.  Characteristically  it  began 
with  several  volumes  for  children :  "  Un- 
cle Philip's  Conversations"  on  "Ani- 
mals," "  Trees,"  "  The  History  of  Vir- 
ginia," and  the  "Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity "  —  simple,  winning,  truthful 
books,  for  the  writer  had  the  rare  art 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  young. 
He  then  projected  and  established  the 


New  York  BevmDj  and  subsequently  the 
Church  Journal,  assisting  in  other  pe- 
riodicals. To  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  America  he  gave  volumes  on  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country,  volumes  on 
North  Carolina ;  studies  of  antiquities 
in  books  on  Egypt  and  Peru.  He  in- 
troduced Commodore  Perry's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  world  by  a  valuable  Ethno- 
logical preface ;  he  wrote  books  on  the 
canons  of  the  church,  and  other  topics 
of  ecclesiastical  interest ;  delivered  vari- 
ous lectures  on  American  antiquities; 
was  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  decrepitude ; 
and  was  among  the  most  energetic  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical and  Geographical  Societies. 

Here,  one  might  think,  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  arduous  profession  meeting 
the  demands  on  a  popular  preacher  in  a 
large  city,  was  work  enough  for  one 
man ;  but  Dr.  Hawks  addetl  to  these, 
and  others,  the  labors  of  an  educational 
reformer.  Enlisting  his  friends  in  the 
profitless  undertaking,  he  built  a  school, 
collegiate  it  might  be  called,  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  and  gave  it  his  personal  su- 
perintendence. His  views  were  liberal 
and  just,  but  the  expenditure  exceeded 
his  means,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  effort  when  he  had  ap- 
parently gone  through  all  the  rough 
work  of  a  founder.  We  can  only  say 
of  it,  that  it  deserved  to  succeed.  Its 
fidlure  brought  liabilities  with  it  of  a 
most  oppressive  character,  which  inter- 
fered with  the  Doctor's  assumption  of  a 
bishopric  to  which  he  was  elected,  and 
led  to  his  leaving  New  York  for  a  time 
for  New  Orleans,  where,  with  unfailing 
energy,  he  took  his  position  with  the 
most  influential  preachers  of  the  day, 
built  a  new  church  by  his  exertions, 
and  would,  if  the  wealth  of  the  State 
had  permitted,  have  founded  a  glorious 
State  university. 

His  memory  is  cherished  in  New  Or- 
leans by  its  surviving  men  of  distinc- 
tion, who  became  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  residence  in  that  city.  A 
conmion  friend,  the  Hon.  Charles  Gay- 
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arr^,  the  historian  of  Louisiana,  writes 
from  that  place :  '*  I  never  fail  to  think 
of  Dr.  Hawks  when  I  pass  by  a  church 
which  he  contrived  to  erect  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  he  who  had  drawn  the 
plan;  and  well  do  I  remember  the 
fondness  with  which  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  construction.  It  was 
his  escorial.  I  more  than  once  passed 
an  hour  with  him  in  the  sacred  edifice, 
amidst  lumber  and  plaster,  whilst  he 
directed  or  urged  the  workmen.  That 
church  was  Ms  pride.  It  was  his  child 
of  brick  and  mortar.  I  recollect  his 
saying  to  me :  *  Is  it  not  strange,  my 
friend,  that  nobody  will  give  me  credit 
as  an  architect,  as  a  provident,  far-see- 
ing administrator,  and  a  rigid  econo- 
mist ?  These,  I  think,  are  my  peculiar 
merits,  if  I  have  any ; '  and  he  would 
accumulate  numbers  to  show  how  much 
he  could  save  in  any  given  undertaking 
which  would  be  entrusted  to  his  ex- 
clusive management.  This  was  an 
amusing  peculiarity  to  his  friends,  who 
perceived  that  the  wealth  of  Rothschild 
would  have  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
not  for  the  gratification  of  any  of  his 
personal  wants,  but  in  the  execution  of 
some  grand  scheme  of  public  improve- 
ment, or  in  the  endless  distributions  of 
private  charity." 

Mr.  Gayarr6  also  relates  this  charac- 
teristic story :  "  The  Doctor,  when  in 
New  Orleans,  happened,  it  is  said,  to  be 
pinched  for  money.  He  needed,  I 
believe,  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for 
pressing  emergencies.  His  congregar 
tion  made  up  the  sum  for  him.  On 
that  very  day  there  came  to  him,  from 
the  West,  a  clergyman  who  was  in  very 
bad  health.  The  Doctor  was  grieved 
to  the  heart,  particularly  when  he  was 
informed  that  nothing  else  than  a  trip 
to  Europe  would  benefit  the  sufferer. 
The  result  was,  that  the  clergyman 
went  on  rejoicing  across  the  ocean,  and 
that  the  Doctor^s  congregation  discov- 
ered, to  their  dismay,  that  they  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  relieve  him  from  his 
embarrassments.  .  .  .  The  most  distinc- 
tive trait  of  his  character  was,  I  think, 
hl3  contempt  for  meanness  of  any  kind. 
He  was  horrified  at  its  very  shadow, 


and  he  would  attack  the  apparitioD 
with  a  vigor  of  indignant  w^wrMim, 
which,  sometimes,  was  truly  amiudiig. 
He  may  emphatically  be  said  to  hare 
been  bom  a  gentleman^  and  never  to 
forget  it.  How  freely  he  spoke  hia 
mind  on  every  subject  I  How  cardesB 
of  selfish  and  prudential  consideratioiiB ! 
How  keenly  he  abhorred  those  who,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  'were  always 
chasing  the  shadow  of  a  shilling  'round 
the  comer  ? ' " 

In  1849,  Dr.  Hawks,  relieved  from  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  by  a  liberal 
subscription  of  his  friends,  returned  to 
New  York  from  New  Orleans,  and  the 
great  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  shcHl 
interval  passed  in  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Baltimore,  was  thenceforth  his  home,  as 
it  was  always,  with  its  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities, his  appropriate  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. He  had  yet  some  seventeen  yean 
of  life  before  the  end  which  cometh  to 
all.  They  were  spent  in  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  mainly  at  Calvsrj 
Ohurch.  He  was  also  much  engaged  in 
his  laborious  archaeological  studies,  an 
antagonist  relief,  perhaps,  demanded  by 
nature,  the  reaction  and  support  of  his 
spontaneous  rhetorical  exercises.  For 
our  man  of  fancy  and  imagination  was 
also  a  man  of  facts ;  and  many  an  hour 
— too  many,  as  they  involved  confine- 
ment to  his  study — would  he  spend  in 
the  driest  of  investigations.  These 
studies,  and  his  congenial  ministerial 
avocations,  were  radely  broken  by  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  this  Dr. 
Hawks,  owing  to  a  chivalric  fondness 
for  his  native  State  of  North  Carolina, 
became  somewhat  entangled.  Not  that 
he  took  part  in  the  confiict,  or  aided 
and  abetted  the  people  of  the  State,  but 
that  he  would  not,  as  a  man  of  honor — 
so  he  felt  it  to  be,  and  feeling,  with 
him,  in  such  a  case,  was  a  matter  of 
principle — seem  to  be  against  them.  It 
was  a  position  of  difficulty  especially  to 
such  a  man.  An  easy  acquiescence  of 
indifference  would,  not  discreditably, 
have  served  many  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  tiie  repression  of  his 
opinions,  as  Hr.  Qayarr6  says,  was  no 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Hawks. 
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He  did  not  obtrade  any  views  he  may 
hare  held  upon  the  public ;  he  sought 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  exerdse 
any  influence  adverse  to  the  National 
interests  at  Washington ;  but  he  spoke 
his  mind  freely  in  private ;  his  words 
were  commented  on  in  return,  and  he 
withdrew  from  the  city  for  a  time,  to 
be  reinstated  towards  the  close  of  the 
war  by  a  new  congregation  largely 
composed  of  his  old  Mends.  They  were 
about  building  a  new  church  for  him, 
in  the  tasteful  plans  of  which  he  took  a 
great  interest,  when  a  fatal  illness  came 
upon  him.  He  bore  a  part  in  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  comer-stone,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1866.  It  waar  his  last 
act  in  public  Before  the  month  closed, 
his  friends  were  gathered  round  his 
couch  to  listen  to  his  last  words — ^the 
enthusiastic  utterances  of  the  faithM 
Christian  divine — of  resignation  and 
affection.    He  died  on  the  24th. 

His  death  was  sincerely  lamented. 
Calvary  Church  was  crowded,  at  his 
ftmeral,  by  a  throng  of  lamenting  Mends 
and  parishioners.  A  monument  has 
been   erected,  bearing   his  sculptured 


profile,  over  his  remains  in  the  peaceful 
graveyard  adjoining  the  village  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut. The  church  which  he  was  about 
founding,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  ^*  the  Holy  Saviour,"  has  been  finish- 
ed, and  was  opened  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death  with  memorial  services. 
Eloquent  commemorative  discourses  on 
his  life  and  character  have  been  deliv- 
ered from  its  pulpit  by  his  Mends,  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Edward  Y.  Higbee  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Morgan.  An  interesting  "  me- 
morial "  has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  N.  S.  Richardson.  The  learned  and 
other  Societies  with  which  ^e  was  con- 
nected have  paid  their  tributes  to  his 
worth ;  and  by  the  generous  liberality 
of  one  of  his  most  constant  friends,  Mr. 
William  Niblo,  a  most  pleasing  memo- 
rial of  his  life  and  studies,  the  rare  and 
valuable  historical  portion  of  his  lib- 
rary, a  gift  of  about  three  thousand 
volumes,  has  been  purchased  from  his 
family,  and  enshrined  in  a  costly  setting 
in  a  separate  room  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  whose  welfare,  while 
living,  it  was  his  delight  to  promote. 


THE    ITALIAN    QUESTION. 


The  vast  perspective  of  an  intervening 
ocean  should  not  only  calm  but  clarify 
our  vision,  intent  on  the  political  and 
social  events  of  Europe ;  moreover,  stand- 
ing, as  we  do,  amid  the  triumphs  and 
sacrifices  of  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
unity  and  freedom,  not  our  sympathies 
only,  but  our  rational  convictions,  should 
enflj[)le  us  clearly  to  perceive,  and  con- 
flostently  to  maintain,  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  right  in  estimating 
the  facts  of  the  hour  across  the  sea ; 
neither  the  blandishments  of  imperial- 
ism, nor  the  sophistries  of  selfish  policy, 
can  dim  or  distort  the  honest  perception 
of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  American  citi- 
aen,  who  owes  it  to  himself^  to  the  cause 
of  universal  liberty,  and  to  her  faithfhl 
and  thwarted  aspirants  all  the  world 
3ver,  to  recognize  the  absolute  right,  and 


to  vindicate  the  eternally  true  in  civic  life 
and  governmental  action.  Casting  a 
fond  and  earnest  glance,  from  these 
our  free  shores,  upon  that  marvellous 
peninusula  whence  Roman  power  of 
old,  medieval  liberty  afterwards,  and 
Art's  perennial  triumph  always,  dis- 
pensed the  redeeming  principles  of 
modem  civilization— what  do  we  see? 
A  beautiful  country,  rich  in  the  most 
needful  products  of  the  earth — groin, 
wine,  and  oil — with  numerous  rivers, 
bays,  and  harbors,  opening  on  a  sea  tra- 
versed alike  by  the  commerce  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  whose  shores  are 
the  consecrated  shrines  of  history  ;  with 
a  net-work  of  railway  connecting  its 
once  isolated  and  antagonistic  cities; 
with  vast  industrial  resources  to  be 
developed,   an  entire  educational  sys- 
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tcm  to  be  inaugurated ;  with  a  people 
full  of  native  intelligence,  yivacious, 
gensitive,  enthusiastic  —  needing  civic 
discipline  and  mental  culture,  but  apt, 
earnest,  and  gifted;  all  these  elements 
of  prosperity  having,  within  a  decade, 
been  brought  into  harmonious  possi- 
bility of  expansion  and  purification  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
statesmen,  and  the  patriotic  faith  and 
sentiment  of  the  most  gifted  and  baffled 
race  in  Europe.  By  what  sacrifices, 
through  what  sufiering,  was  thus  much 
of  national  life  realized — let  the  dun- 
geons of  Spielberg,  the  scaffolds  of 
Vienna,  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1848,  the 
battles,  the  captivities,  the  exiles,  and 
the  martyrdoms,  of  half  a  century,  attest. 
At  last,  the  most  advanced  state  of  the 
realm,  by  her  progressive  regime,  and  the 
comprehensive  sagacity  of  her  Prime 
Minister,  won  to  herself  the  liberal  sym- 
pathies of  the  entire  country ;  by  arms, 
by  negotiation,  by  the  French  alliance, 
but,  above  all,  by  the  national  impulse 
and  aspiration,  Italy  became  one;  sac- 
rificing a  portion  of  her  northern  terri- 
tory to  remunerate  her  imperial  coadju- 
tor, who,  by  his  pusillanimous  treaty  of 
Villafranca,  violated  his  solemn  pledge 
to  fight  till  Italy  was  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic;  and  left  her,  shorn 
of  Nice,  and  with  Venice  and  Rome 
languishing  still— the  one  under  Aus- 
trian, the  other  under  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
rany:  finally,  the  former  was  rescued 
and  added  to  the  kingdom,  whose  capi- 
tal was  transported  to  Florence.  And 
to  whom,  as  ihe  representative  leaders, 
was  this  vast  amelioration,  this  auspi- 
cious revolution  owing  ?  To  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi ;  the  one,  by  his  political  ge- 
nius and  noble  aims,  winning  over  the 
arbiters  of  Europe  to  his  views,  and,  by 
his  practical  wisdom,  developing  the 
resources,  and  inaugurating  the  reforms 
whereby  the  example  of  Sardinia  leav- 
ened with  vital  prosperity  the  inert 
mass  of  Italian  life ;  the  other,  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  integrity,  disinterest- 
edness, and  patriotic  courage,  incamar 
ting  the  national  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try, representing  the  people  in  all  sim- 
plicity, frankness,  and  truth— a  cham- 


pion bred  in  a  school  of  toil,  frugality, 
and  faith,  and  so  pure  and  candid  of 
soul  as  to  crystallize  around  him,  by 
the  very  laws  of  moral  gravitation,  the 
sympathies  and  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen.  How  he  swept  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Bomba  from  Sicily  and  Naples, 
and  sent  the  Austrian  Airri  in  terror 
from  Varrese;  how  he  fought,  con- 
soled, counselled ;  what  he  ,dared  and 
accomplished ;  an  exiled  sailor  in  South 
America,  fighting  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
liberal  armies;  a  genial  ship-captain 
among  the  merchants  of  China ;  a  fru- 
gal candle-manufacturer  on  Staten  Isl- 
and; entering  Naples  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  or  quietly  seeking  his  island- 
home  when  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed;  always  and  every  where  hav- 
ing primarily  in  view,  and  earnestly  at 
heart,  the  unification  and  freedom  of 
Italy — all  this,  and  much  more,  the 
world  knows  by  heart,  and  is  not  Ukcly 
to  forget. 

But  Cavour  died;  Garibaldi  dis- 
banded his  legions;  the  king  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  Pitti  palace ;  the  peo- 
ple began  to  publish  newspapers,  open 
schools,  initiate  Protestant  worship; 
railroads  were  opened  between  Turin 
and  Genoa,  Venice  and  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence and  Rome;  the  anniversary  of 
Dante's  birth  was  celebrated  in  bis 
native  city  with  splendor  and  unanimity 
as  a  natumal  fete;  parliamentary  de- 
bates, free  journalism,  new  industrial 
enterprises, — in  a  word,  civic  life  and  law 
were  substituted  for  despotic  silenee  and 
slavish  stagnation.  Much  remained  to 
be  done,  but  the  road  of  progress  and 
peace  was  opened;  social  regeneration 
had  yet  to  be  accomplished,  but  the 
outward  conditions  therefor  were  estab- 
lished ;  old  feuds  and  factions  were  to 
be  reconciled,  but  free  discussion  al- 
ready brought  healing  on  its  wings; 
the  spirit  of  the  age  had  penetrated 
Italy;  the  principle  of  progress  had 
obtained  root;  the  land  of  Petrarch, 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Columbu8| 
so  long  defrauded,  degraded,  send  de- 
filed, had  been  united  into  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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With  so  many  essential  elements  of 
national  prosperity  to  develop,  and  her 
financial  resources  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  national  exigencies — to  *'  stand  and 
wait,"  for  the  logic  of  eyents  to  settle 
the  Roman  question,  was  alike  the  dic- 
tate of  prudence  and  Mth.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  diplomatic  experiments 
of  the  Italian  Goyemment  to  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding  with  the  Pope ; 
on  the  latter*s  obstinate  adherence  to 
obsolete  ecclesiastical  rights  and  pre- 
cedents; to  the  fierce  discussions  oyer 
the  confiscation  of  church  property ;  to 
the  sacerdotal  excommunication  of  the 
king ;  to  the  natural  impatience  of  the 
liberals,  and  the  protests  and  pleadings 
of  the  bigots.  For  years,  in  the  centre 
of  a  nation  governed  on  principles  of 
modem  civilization,  a  city — hallowed  to 
the  learned  and  Christian  world  by  the 
most  cherished  historical  associations — 
with  a  limited  acyacent  territory,  has 
presented  the  anomaly  and  the  reproach 
of  a  rule  based  on  and  regulated  by 
mediseval  absolutism;  the  details  of 
which  have  been  memorably  indicated 
by  Edmund  About,  and  the  evidences 
of  which,  alike  ignoble  and  cruel,  are 
familiar  to  every  traveller,  and  appeal  to 
universal  humanity  in  the  idsible  tokens 
of  abject  misery.  That  so  incongruous 
an  obstacle  to  national  x>eace  and  prog- 
ress should,  in  this  age,  be  allowed  to 
continue  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
possible; all  the  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane agree  in  this  conviction ;  the  only 
question  has  been  one  of  time  and 
methods.  As  to  the  so-called  religious 
interests  involved,  no  intelligent  devotee 
of  the  faith  represented  by  the  Roman 
Church  can  doubt  that  the  severance  of 
the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  papacy  is  essential  to  the  latter's 
authority  and  influence  in  the  world ; 
that  *'  life  begins  with  renunciation,"  is 
as  true  of  Christian  sway  as  of  individ- 
ual progress;  once  free  from  the  scan- 
dalous reproach  of  the  worst  govem- 
mentnl  administration  in  the  world, 
and  planted  purely  and  solely  on  her 
reli^ous  organization,  the  Church  of 
Rome  will  become  to  her  worthy  chil- 
dren  newly  consecrated;   while  Italy, 


whose  path  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
she  clogs,  will  expand  in  the  fUU  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  no  longer  at  vari 
ance  with  leligous  privileges.  Thus 
regarded  as  a  domestic  question,  the 
matter  might,  it  would  seem,  have 
been  safely  left  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Italian  Government  and  pepole; 
and  as  political  r^eneration  gradually 
bore  its  legitimate  fruits  of  enlighten- 
ment and  justice,  we  might  reasonably 
hope  that  the  Eternal  City  would,  at 
last,  become  the  centre  of  a  free,  edu- 
cated, and  prosperous  nation. 

As  usual,  however,  the  bane  of  Ital- 
ian prosperity  has  proved  foreign  in- 
tervention ;  her  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty  " 
deprives  her  of  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man privileges,  to  be  "let  alone." 
It  serves  the  purpose  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  conciliate  the  church  party 
of  France — ^to  smother  every  spark  of 
popular  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  lest  it 
ignite  the  mine  of  retributive  repub- 
licanism perpetually  threatening  Eu- 
rope; hence  his  insistance  on  fulfilling 
to  the  letter  the  treaty  of  September, 
and  the  determination  to  enact  the  re- 
spectable rdle  of  Protector  of  the  Pope. 
In  the  face  of  this  forced  alliance  be- 
tween Victor  Emanuel  and  Napoleon 
ni.,  we  are  told  that  Garibaldi  was 
foolish  and  fanatical  to  attempt  to  con- 
centrate the  national  feeling  into  self- 
assertion,  which  should  settle  the  Ro- 
man question  through  the  occupancy  of 
the  Eternal  City  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  Of  course,  the  retrograde 
party  in  Europe,  and  their  organs,  stig- 
matized the  movement  of  Garibaldi  as 
senseless  and  inexcusable;  but  let  us 
judge  him  more  candidly.  What  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  So  far  from 
an  insane  desire  prematurely  to  press 
this  vital  question  to  an  issue.  Gari- 
baldi declared  to  an  intimate  friend,  a 
few  months  since,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced there  would  be  no  more  neces- 
sity for  fighting;  that  the  annexation 
of  Rome  was  a  mere  question  of  time, 
and  that,  after  the  stipulated  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  from  the 
Pontifical  territory,  the  Italians,  at  the 
right  moment,  would  march  in,  and,  by 
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an  amicable  amngement,  provide  for 
the  peraonal  comfort  and  dignity  of  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  while  the 
beneficent  reforms  of  constitutional  goy- 
emment  would  at  length  include  the 
debused,  impoycrished,  and  oppressed 
Roman  territory.  It  was  with  this  hope 
that  the  unswenring,  self-sacrificing,  and 
life-long  consistent  champion  of  Italy, 
retired  to  his  home,  crowned  with  the 
benedictions  of  his  countrymen,  and  en- 
rolled among  the  few-and-far-between 
disinterested  patriots  of  the  world.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  that  world  did  not 
stand  still;  two  changes  modified  the 
situation :  first,  the  Uberal  party  were 
baffled,  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  Italian  Goyemment  increased,  and 
its  preitige  seriously  compromised ;  and 
second,  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  had 
begun  to  ^plague  the  inventor;'^  be 
had  withdrawn  ignominiously  from  his 
Mexican  experiment,  and  found  more 
than  his  match,  in  the  field  of  European 
diplomacy,  in  Bismarck — that  statesman, 
first  worthy  of  the  name  on  the  Conti- 
nent since  the  untimely  death  of  Oayour, 
had  successfully  initiated  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany;  ought  not  that  of 
Itiily,  by  the  law  of  natural  sequence, 
to  follow?  Was  it  irrational  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  baffled  French  Emperor 
would,  in  his  present  political  abeyance, 
and  with  great  popular  discontent  at 
home  to  mollify  and  manage,  carry  his 
protectorate  of  the  papacy  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  war  9  Was  not  public  senti- 
ment ripe  in  regard  to  the  moral  neces- 
sity of  making  Italy  free  and  indiyicdble 
frvm  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic?  Had 
she  not  patiently  waited,  brayely  en- 
dured, earnestly  discussed  and  demon- 
strated her  rights  and  duties  ?  Did  not 
the  liberal  press  of  Europe  agree  in  jus- 
tifying Italian  action  and  French  neu- 
trality ?  Certainly  there  has  not  been 
a  time,  since  the  reconstruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  when  public  sym- 
pathy and  political  events  seemed  more 
favorable  to  auspicious  action  in  the 
premises :  the  very  fears  of  a  European 
war  prevalent,  seemed  a  kind  of  guar- 
antee that  the  Italians  would  be  "let 
alone,"  if  they  bravely,  but  without  un- 


worthy violence,  asserted  their  natkmal 
integrity,  and  put  the  key-stone  to  their 
arch  of  freedom. 

But,  argue  the  critics,  even  if  prac- 
ticable, this  should  have  been  done  by 
the  heitd  and  legal  repiesentatiTeB  of 
the  nation,  and  not  by  Qaiibaldi  and 
his  volunteers :  granting  this,  what,  if 
the  head  of  the  nation  vacillated  at  this 
crisis ;  what,  if  among  its  leading  xep- 
resentativee  there  was  no  vaUant  and 
dominant  spirit  to  take  the  initiative ; 
what,  if  a  time  had  come  when  the 
national  sentiment  was  inadequately 
represented — ^the  national  will  withoot 
requisite  personification  ?  Painlbl  aa  is 
the  admission,  we  must  allow  that  the 
King  of  Italy  has  grievously  disap- 
pointed his  friends.  Kindly,  honesty 
and  physically  brave,  his  dissolute 
habits  had  become  the  scandal  of  the 
capital;  with  his  vast  income,  his 
debts  were  enormous;  demoralised,  he 
is  no  longer  the  nucleus  of  public  faiih 
and  private  honor.  The  most  pure  and 
wise  of  modem  Italian  statesmen — the 
Marquis  d'Azeglio,  whose  family,  lor 
generations,  have  been  fieivorites  with 
the  house  of  Savoy— -formally  and  ear- 
nestly remonstrated  with  the  Kiug^  as- 
suring him  that  the  vital  efficiency  of 
his  government  was  seriously  diminished 
by  his  want  of  self-respect;  and  im- 
plored him,  for  the  sake  of  their  cause 
and  country,  to  reform  his  habits,  and 
elevate  his  personal  character  to  the 
level  of  his  political  responsibilities  and 
social  duties.  The  reproach  and  the 
plea  were  received  with  the  utmost 
kindliness;  but  they  had  no  practical 
eflfect  D'Azeglio  retired  from  court 
after  having  declined  the  proffered  hand 
of  his  regal  and  recreant  friend,  to  the 
hitter's  permanent  chagrin ;  and,  a  few 
months  later^  closed  his  illustrious  ca> 
reer.  Now,  with  all  these  encourage- 
ments—the apiithy  of  the  authorities, 
the  eageniess  of  the  people,  the  waning 
prestige  of  Napoleon,  the  appeals  of  the 
Romans  themselves  to  the  party  of  ac- 
tion, and,  we  may  add,  the  sympathies 
of  liberal  Europe— was  it  not  a  proba- 
bility fitted  to  inspire  a  less  sanguine 
votary  of  freedom  than  Garibaldi,  that 
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an  intrepid  demoDstration  against  Rome, 
as  an  effete  ecclesiasticism,  would  au- 
q>icioa8ly  precipitate  the  national  tel- 
ing  and  faith  into  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  popular  will?  With  the 
idolatry  of  success  in  its  external  and 
material  phase— which  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeless  traits  of  the  age^it  is 
easy  to  call  Garibaldi  a  fool,  and  for 
the  imperial  press  to  eulogize  the  weak 
acquiescence  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  the 
mandates  of  his  cunning  ally ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  hirelings  of  the  Pope, 
backed  by  the  French  troops,  after  ob- 
stinate fighting,  dispersed  or  killed  a 
far  inferior  force  of  undisciplined  and 
poorly  equipped  Italian  patriots,  and 
sent  their  country^s  peerless  champion  a 
prisoner  to  the  government  he  helped 
to  establish,  will  not  add  to  the  security 
or  sanctity  of  his  Holiness,  nor  to  the 
fame  or  stability  of  his  imperial  pro- 
tector. Had  there  been  any  fair  ground 
to  hope  for  prompt  and  judicious  par- 
liamentary action  in  behalf  of  this  great 
question,  the  time  chosen  by  the  party 
of  action  for  such  a  demonstration  as 
would  rally  the  people  to  the  rescue, 
might  be  regarded  as  unfarorable.  But 
Ricasoli  had  bee^  displaced  from  the 
IGnistry.  Ratazzi,  a  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  long  regarded  as  un- 
duly influenced  by  the  French  Emperor, 
occupied  his  place ;  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  a  vital  interest  seemed  the 
order  of  the  day :  and,  as  so  memorably 
happened  in  our  war  for  the  Union, 
popular  sentiment  had  become  a  needful 
inspiration  to  governmental  action. 

The  antecedents  of  Garibaldi's  attempt 
go  far  to  justify  it.  It  was  declared  by 
the  leading  English  journals  that  the 
King's  proclamation,  asserting  the  obli- 
gations of  the  September  treaty,  and 
the  prompt  arrest  of  the  revolutionary 
leader,  were  all  the  measures  he  was 
bound  to  take  in  the  premises,  on  dip- 
lomatic grounffls.  To  guard  the  entire 
frontier,  and  garrison  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Roman  territory,  would  require 
an  immense  army,  and  involve  a  vast 
expense.  Having  officially  protested, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  pledge  to 
the  French  Emperor,  he  could,  it  was 


argued  by  the  most  enlightened  pub- 
licists, consistently  submit  to  the  na- 
tional will,  occupy  Rome,  protect  the 
pontiff;  and,  in  such  a  position,  if  Louis 
the  unscrupulous  made  war  upon  him, 
he  directly  outraged  a  free  nation  and 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  Europe, 
and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  justly 
provocative  of  armed  retaliation,  as  the 
violent  and  illegal  opponent  of  Conti- 
nental progress. 

The  escape  of  Garibaldi,  from  surveil- 
lance at  Oaprera,  will  form  another 
adventurous  chapter  in  his  wonderful 
life.  On  the  27th  of  October  he  openly 
addressed  the  people  of  the  Italian 
capital,  saying :  "  With  the  fraternal  aid 
of  the  army,  the  people  will  soan  enter  into 
possession  of  Homey  Oertainly  there 
was  reason  to  believe  in  the  secret  con- 
nivance or  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
government;  and  ample  and  precious 
opportunity  for  the  Eong,  had  his  moral 
courage  been  equal  to  the  exigency,  to 
have  taken  the  initiative,  anticipated 
the  French  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  thus  maintained  the 
national  integrity.  Twelve  thousand 
Romans,  through  the  Senator-Marquis 
Cavalette,  sent  a  protest  and  appeal  to 
Pius  IX,,  declaring  that  "  domiciliary 
visits  and  imprisonments  continue," 
beseeching  him  to  *' interpose  in  the 
universal  interest  of  the  countrt/,^^  and 
professing  "  respect  toward  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  toTiose  authority  tcill 
he  weakened  by  bloodshed,  from  which 
the  Church  recoils."  But  neither  the 
dictates  of  Christian  justice  and  national 
welfare  addressed  to  the  Pope,  nor  the 
aspiration  of  Garibaldi  "to  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  have  no  need  of 
foreign  tutelage" — sustained  by  the 
Paris  liberal  press  and  the  arguments 
of  Prince  Napoleon  •  urged  upon  the 
Emperor— could  stay  the  hands  of  civil 
arrogance  and  selfish  despotism.  The 
mercenaries  of  an  effete  ecclesiasticism, 
thousands  strong — ^not  including  one  of 
the  indicted  assassins  of  President  Lin- 
coln— attacked  the  hero  and  patriot  of 
Italy  and  were  beaten,  equipped  and 
armed  with  artillery  as  they  were— 
until  five  thousand  French  troops  rein- 
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forced  the  retreating  battalions — and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  after  a  two 
hours  desperate  fight,  the  Gkuribaldians 
were  routed — dragging  their  intrepid 
leader  by  force  from  the  thick  of  the 
combat,  to  surrender  to  the  army  of  his 
King,  and  from  the  prison  of  Yigerano 
turn  longing  eyes  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption  and  his  honored  exile. 

Thus  again  had  the  cunniug  usurper 
of  the  French  throne,  by  brute  force, 
snatched  freedom  from  Italy;  bitter 
must  have  been  the  memory,  in  that 
dark  hour,  of  the  treacherous  peace  of 
Yillafranca,  which  sent  the  noble  Ca- 
Your  chagrined  from  his  illustrious 
career  into  brooding  retirement;  more 
bitter  still  the  thought  of  that  brave 
retreat  frt)m  the  walls  of  Rome,  so  long 
valiantly  defended  against  the  same 
Gallic  invaders,  when,  in  the  marshes 
of  Yenitia,  the  dauntless  chief  saw  his 
heroic  wife  perish  from  exhaustion. 
Never  was  a  more  ignoble  victory — 
whether  we  consider  the  disparity  of 
numbers  in  the  contending  forces,  their 
relative  valor,  or  the  comparative  jus- 
tice of  their  cause—than  that  of  Monte 
Rotondo. 

One  of  the  most  patient  students 
of  the  past,  among  living  writers, 
James  Anthony  Froude,  while  he  doubts 
the  reality  of  a  science  of  history — be- 
cause that  word  implies  foresight  and 
prescience  too  exact  and  reliable  to 
be  ascribed  to  so  precarious  a  subject 
as  human  affairs, —  yet  recognizes  a 
moral  law  perpetually  vindicating  itself 
through  the  events  of  time.  And  little 
as  we  can  confidently  predict  of  Italy's 
future,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  this 
bafQed  and  bloody  experiment  of  Gari- 
baldi will  quicken  and  concentrate  the 
national  sentiment  of  his  country,  deep- 
en the  ignominy  of  despotic  intrigues 
against  her  unity  and  freedom,  add  to 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  medieval 
absolutism  of  the  Roman  rule,  expand 
and  intensify  public  sentiment  in  be- 
half of  political  justice,  and  give  fresh 
impulse  to  that  union  and  self-reliance 
of  the  Continental  nations,  which  shall 
emancipate  their  destiny  from  the  car 
pricious  policy  and  remorseless  ambition 


of  a  self-constituted  imperial  arbiter  of 
Europe. 

Inconsistent  hesitancy  has  marked 
the  conduct  of  all  the  actors  in  this 
political  tragedy,  except  that  of  the 
champion  of  Italy ;  again  and  again  the 
imperial  orders  for  the  Embarkation  of 
troops  at  Toulon  were  countermanded ; 
the  Garibaldian  hymn  rose  uncbecked 
from  roadside  and  piazza,  and  nllying 
appeals  were  freely  uttered,  even  while 
revolutionary  armaments  were  stopped 
at  the  Roman  frontier,  and  royal  pioo- 
lamations  forbade  the  advance  thereon ; 
all  authorities  trembled  but  the  man 
conscious  of  right  and  resolved  upon 
self-sacrifice ;  between  subtle  priestcraft 
and  sanguinary  Republicanism — be- 
tween the  Black  and  Red— unacmpu- 
lous  Louis  lacked  the  pure  heroism  to 
cling  to  the  White — emblem  of  troth — 
an  inactivity  not  masterly  only,  but 
simply  just;  while  the  demoralized 
King  and  the  time-serving  Minister 
temporized,  compromised,  and  finally 
yielded  the  nation's  self-reliance  and 
self-respect  to  imperial  arroganoe.  Mean- 
while French  soldiers  again  profaned 
Italian  soil,  and  French  rifies  shot  down 
Italian  patriots — thereby  kindling  an 
indignant  animosity  in  the  hearts  of 
that  outraged  people,  the  issue  whereof 
must  be  baneful,  and  may  be  fiEiteful — 
for  the  ostensible  failures  of  right  are 
the  latent  defeats  of  wrong;  without 
that  mutinous  shot  at  Sumter,  and  that 
Union  rout  at  Bull  Run,  we  could  not 
so  soon  nor  so  certainly  have  had  Get- 
tysburg and  Appotomax.  Oonflicting 
as  are  the  electric  messages  beneath  tike 
sea,  they  agree  in  proclaiming  that  tike 
soul  of  Italy  is  aroused — that  her  intei^ 
vcning  foe  is  ominously  counselled  for- 
bearance at  Rome,  and  her  perplexed 
and  timid  representatives,  royal  and 
ministerial,  are,  at  last,  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  popular  feeling  to  claim 
what  their  betrayed  orusader  would 
have  placed  in  their  hands  —  that 
Rome,  so  essential  to  Italian  unity,  and 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  Italian  fisdth. 
Vainly  may  we  prophesy  in  detail  of 
the  future,  or  follow  the  tortuous  policy 
of  foreign  courts  and  councils ;  but  as 
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Americans,  with  the  light  of  science  French  soldiers  garrison  its  diminished 

and  the  warmth  of  humane  aspirations  realm,  or  Italians  guard  its  frontier ; 

aronnd   and   within   us,  we    can   see  whether  those  who  voted  for  annexa- 

dearly  through  the  selfish  and  super-  tion  are  punished,  or  those  who  fought 

stidous  mists  of  diplomatic  Circulars,  the  insurgents   are  blessed;  whatever 

imperial  Conferences,  andPapilEncycli-  treaties,  concessions,  concordats,  excom- 

cals,  to  the  will  and  the  welfare  of  the  munications,  or  guarantees  are  signed, 

Italian  nation — only  simplified  and  em-  sealed,  and  delivered ;  the  national  des- 

phasized  by  reverses,  and  incarnated  tiny  of  Italy  will  be  achieved  through 

witli  more  vital  influence  by  Garibaldi  unification  of  territory  and  government, 

captive,  than  victorious.  and  the  national  honor  and  sentiment 

Whichever  of  the  rumored  methods  of  her  people,  so  long  outraged,  as  well 

of  *^  settling  "  the  Roman  question  there-  as  the  patriotic  hope  of  her  incorrupti- 

ibie  are  ultimately  adopted ;   whether  ble  champion,  so  often  baffled, — ^by  the 

the  territory  is  ceded  to  Italy,  and  the  inevitable  moral  law  of  Gk>d^s  universe, 

city  guaranteed  to  the  Pope ;  whether  will  be  vindicated  and  triumphant. 


THE    VOYAGE. 

0  QoD  1  I  thank  Thee  for  a  tranquil  mind- 
That  in  my  evening  I  can  turn  with  joy 

Back  to  the  morning  of  my  Ufe,  and  find. 
With  all  my  imperfections,  small  alloy : 

Yet  would  I  not  begin  again,  a  boy. 
And  risk  my  course  anew.    When  I  look  back, 

1  shudder  at  uie  dangers  I  have  past— 

The  rocks  and  shoals  on  passion^s  stormy  track 

I  barely  'scaped.    I  marvel  that,  at  last, 
In  Thy  good  providence,  I'm  safely  borne 

To  this  calm  haven  with  whole  mast  and  sail- 
Though  with  the  wear-and-tear  of  age  much  worn. 

Here  shall  I  moor,  where  storms  no  more  prevail. 

Tin  comes,  as  comes  to  all,  the  inevitable  gale. 


T  HE    LYRIST. 

Aim  so  you  tell  me  that  he  built  for  men 
No  grand,  harmonious  edifice  of  song- 
No  obelisk  of  verse  enduring  long — 

Who  bore,  Aladdin-Uke,  a  charmed  pen. 

And  left  the  slave  unsummoned  ;^hose  the  glen, 
And  shunned  the  eminent  mountain,  and  the  throng 

That  watch  beneath  it  ?    You  have  witnessed,  then. 
The  work  he  did — the  tender  wed  with  strong. 

As  lustre  with  the  marble — nor  will  praise  ? 
Is  it  because  these  jewels  that  he  flung 
In  regal  fashion  were  not  trimly  strung. 

Or  gathered  in  one  coronal  of  rays  ? 
Go,  blame  the  birds  that  taught  him  while  they  sung 

God's  lyrics  through  the  golden  summer-days  ! 
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DICKENS   IN  AHERICA. 


A  WELcoicB  awaits  Dickons  wherever  he 
may  go  in  the  United  States.  With  as  many 
readers  of  his  books  here  as  in  his  native  land, 
the  great  English  author  holds  in  subjection  by 
the  power  of  his  genius,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  American  citizens,  who  are  eager  to 
acknowledge  personally  their  allegiance. 
There  is  everything  to  secure  him  a  hearty 
reception.  The  sympathy  that  always  exists 
between  the  esteemed  author  and  appreciative 
reader  is  strong  and  widely  expanded.  Ilis 
good  service  to  morals  and  literature  is  univer- 
solly  acknowledged,  and  gratitude  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  happiness  he  has  so  liberally 
diffused,  is  the  common  sentiment  of  all 
Americans,  young  and  old. 

Curiosity  to  see  the  great  man,  though  not 
the  loftiest  of  motives,  will  not  be  the  least 
effective  of  those,  which  will  impel  the  mul- 
titude to  flock  after  him.  Dickens,  however, 
according  to  aH  accounts,  has  something  more 
than  the  mere  liueamenis  of  his  face,  the  cut 
of  his  coat  and  the  sound  of  his  voice,  where- 
with to  satisfy  the  public  interest.  His  "  Bead- 
ings  *'  are  dramatic  performances  of  such  ex- 
cellence, that,  if  he  were  not  the  groat  author, 
whom  nil  are  curious  to  see  and  hear,  but  only 
the  nctor,  so  consummate  is  bis  power,  he 
would  secure  full  houses  wherever  he  went, 
and  divide  the  popular  applause  with  the 
greutcBt  favourites  of  the  opera  or  theatre. 

It  has  been  an  unusual  thing  for  an  author, 
since  the  discovery  of  printing,  to  recite 
in  public  his  own  productions.  In  fact  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  no  slight  shock  to  our 
conventional  ideas  of  decorum  to  find  the 
man  of  literary  genius,  facing  the  vulgar  gaze, 
ond  by  the  tricks  of  the  mimic  art,  conjuring 
up  the  tears  and  laughter  of  the  theatre-going 
multitude.  Scott  would  not  have  done  such  a 
thing,  and  yet,  with  hia  skill  as  a  reader,  his 
oon^c  force,  as  a  mimic,  and  his  great  literary 
and  personal  popularity,  he  could  without 
doubt,  have  paid  off  all  his  great  debts  with 
the  mere  recitation  of  a  few  pages  of  the 
"  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  or  the  "Antiquary." 
Thus  he  might  have  at  the  same  time  saved 
his  sensitive  honor  and  prolonged  his  life. 

It  is  certainly  an  unusual  thing  for  great 
authors  to  exhibit  themselves  on  Uie  public 
stage  as  Dickens  is  doing,  but  it  is  still  more 
imusunl,  for  great  authors,  to  possess  the 
dramatic  capacity  he  has  for  entertaining  an 
audience.  Dickens*  "  Readings  "  will  be  un- 
doubtedly a  great  succcm.  He  prox>oses  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  about  four  months. 


During  that  time  he  will  give  probably  eighty 
night,  and  twenty  day  performanooa.  Each 
one  of  them,  with  the  tickets  fh>m  one  to. 
one  dollar  and  a  half  a  piece,  will  average  nn- 
doubtedly  over  a  thousand  dollars.  Dictens 
may  thus  return  to  England  with  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  gold,  as  the  rich  and  easy 
product  of  his  four  months*  vaoation  spent  in 
the  United  States.  There  ia  no  one  in  this 
prodigal  country  who  will  begrudge  the  dol- 
lar he  may  have  contributed,  or  feel  himaelf 
entitled  to  any  gratitude,  for  he  irill  think  that 
he  has  got  his  money^s  worth,  and  that  if  it 
had  not  gone  into  Mr.  Dickens'  poo^et,  it 
would  have  gone  probably  into  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Maretzek  or  Manager  Bateman. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  said  to  have  felt  some 
qualms  about  his  second  reception  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  jn  consequence  of  his  book  the 
**  American  Notes."  In  a  new  preface  to  the 
latest  American  edition  he  evidently  shows 
some  uneasy  twitches  of  sensibility  on  tliia 
point.    He  says : 

"  My  readers  have  opportunities  of  judging 
for  themselves  whether  the  influences  and  ten- 
dencies which  I  distrusted  in  America  had  any 
existence  but  in  my  imagination.  They  can 
examine  for  themselves  whether  there  has 
been  anjrthing  in  the  publlo  career  of  that 
couDtrv  since,  at  home  or  abroad,  which  suff- 
gesls  that  these  influences  and  tendencies  red- 
Jy  did  exist.  As  they. find  the  fact  they  will 
judge  me.  If  they  aiscern  any  evidences  of 
wrong-doing  in  any  direction  I  have  indicated, 
they  will  acknowledge 'thst  I  had  reason  in 
what  I  wrote.  If  they  discern  no  such  thing, 
they  will  consider  me  altogether  mistaken — 
but  not  wilfully. 

"Prejudiced  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been 
otherwise  than  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  many  friends  in  America ;  I  fed  s 
gratefiil  interest  in  the  country ;  I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  work  out  a  problem  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  human  race.  To  repre- 
sent me  as  viewing  America  with  ill-nature, 
coldness,  animosity,  is  merely  to  do  a  very 
foolish  thing,  which  is  always  a  very  easy 
one." 

We  have  always  thought,  as  Dickens  ac- 
cepted if  he  did  not  seek  the  position  of  a 
national  guest  on  his  former  visit,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  courteous  to  have  said 
nothing,  if  he  could  not  say  what  was  com- 
plimentary of  his  great  entertainer.  A  faa- 
tidious  delicacy  shrinks  from  freely  uttering 
criticism  of  a  host  with  lips  upon  which  the 
flavor  of  a  generous  feast  is  htill  lingering. 
It  was  this  motive  which  induced  the  cour- 
teous reserve  of  Thackeray,  who  was  the 
most  charming  writer  of  travels,  and  much 
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the  superior  of  Dickeua  hs  the  observer  of 
foreign  manner?*  and  society." 

The  "American  Notes,"  \?as  not  one  of 
those  impulses  the  cxpresj»ion  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  cant  of  the  day,  genius  is  una- 
ble to  resist.  Tlio  book  might  have  been  easily 
foregone.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  read 
by  the  present  generation  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
multitudinous  readers.  In  fact  we  believe  it 
would  have  long  since  passed  from  the  memo- 
ry, if  its  name  had  not  been  revived  by  its 
association  with  the  novels  of  Dickens,  in 
the  repeated  editions  of  his  **  works."  The 
book  is  no  longer  felt  as  a  grievance  by 
the  old  in  America,  and  the  yonng  know  noth- 
ing of  it,  but  by  tradition.  The  former 
have  long  since  forgiven  the  publication  as  a 
youthful  indiscretion,  though  at  the  time  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  **  American  Notes" 
the  best  friends  of  the  autlior  in  America, 
among  whom  was  Washington  Irving,  regret- 
ted it. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years,  since  Dickens* 
first  visit  to  this  country.  With  what  numer- 
ous and  permanent  structures  has  his  creative 
genius  covered  that  wide  space  of  time !  How 
well  he  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early 
days  I  He  had  just  completed  the  "  Old  Cu- 
riosity Shop,"  when  ho  sot  sail,  in  1842,  for 
the  United  States.  Since  then,  he  has  written 
"The  American  Notes,"  the  "Battle  of 
Life,"  "The  Chimes,"  "Christmas  Carol," 
"Cricket  On  the  Hearth,"  "Dombey&Son»" 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "  Oliver  Twist,"  "Pic- 
tures- from  Italy,"  "David  Copperfield," 
•'* Bleak  House,"  "LitUe  Dorritt,"  "Hard 
Times,"  "  Great  Expectations,"  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  "Uncommercial  Traveller,"  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  "Mugby  Junction"  and  be- 
sides established  two  of  the  most  popular 
magazines  of  England,  the  "Household 
Words"  and  "All  the  Year  Bound,"  over 
which  he  has  ezerdsed  a  general  supervision, 
besides  contributing  to  their  columns  many 
misoelUneons  articles  of  the  recent  American 
editions.  Of  these  and  other  works  in  course  of 
publication,  it  is  stated  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  have  been  sold. 

Though  a  severe  critic  might  wish  that,  for 
the  sake  of  his  literary  fame,  Dickens  had  been 
less  profuse  and  more  reserved  in  his  writ- 
ings, there  is  not  a  line  in  all  of  them  that  any 
true  friend  of  humanity  would  care,  fbr  the 
sake  of  morality,  to  blot  out.  Throughout  he 
remains  faithful,  as  he  began,  to  the  great 
cause  of  the  world — its  reform.  A  true  friend 
of  his  race,  he  has  striven  to  lift  his  fellow 
men  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  and  has  courageously  de- 
scended to  the  profoundest  depths  to  reach 
the  objects  of  his  tender  care.  His  cause  has 
been  always  that  of  the  oppressed,  and  ever 


acknowledging  the  right  of  man  to  the  full 
development  of  his  individual  and  social 
power,  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  batter  down 
every  obstacle  to  human  progress.  His  cause 
is  thus  our  own  cause,  and  is  another  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  great  English  author 
and  democratic  America. 

Those  who  recollect  Dickens  as  he  appeared 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  will  find 
him  greatly  changed.  He  was  then  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  he  is  no^  fifty-five.  He  was 
then  a  round,  smooth-faced,  full-eyed,  long- 
haired, boyish-looking  person,  with  a  good 
deal  of  youthful  display  of  fiashy  dress  and 
jewelry,  and  the  ft-ee  and  easy  manners  of  a 
young  man  too  conscious,  perhaps,  of  liis  im- 
]K>rtance.  He  is  now  much  sobered  by  time, 
and  his  experience  of  the  world.  His  hair  is 
thinned  and  whitened  here  and  there  with 
the  marks  of  age  and  the  trials  of  life.  Wrin- 
kles have  gathered  thickly  about  and  given  a 
deeper  setting  to  his  eyes,  while  his  whole 
face,  once  so  round  and  beaming,  has  become 
Airrowed  and  shrunken,  with  indications  of  a 
more  thoughtful  reserve. 

He,  too,  must  observe  great  ^changes  here. 
TheUterary  idol  of  his  youth,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  so  modestly  protested 
against  the  worship  of  the  youthful  devotee,  is 
no  longer  here  to  acknowledge,  as  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  do,  one  who  with  the  advance 
of  time  has  reached  a  higher  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  than  his  own.  Many  more  ob- 
scure, who  extended  to  him  on  his  first  visit  a 
hospitable  welcome,  are  also  dead. 

Dickens  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  deep 
scars,  yet  unhealed,  though,  as  we  hope  and 
believe,  destined  soon  to  disappear,  of  the 
great  rebellion.  He  will  marvel,  too,  to  find 
how  little  the  material  prosperity  of  the  North 
has  been  cheeked  by  the  drains  of  an  immense 
war  upon  its  resources.  He  will  seek  in  voin, 
in  New  York,  for  his  old  habitation,  the 
Carlton  House  in  Broadway,  now  displaced  to 
make  way  for  a  great  warehouse,  and  wonder 
at  the  progress  of  a  city,  which  has  in  the 
short  space  of  twenty-five  years  more  than 
doiibled  its  population. 

Though  he  will  meet  a  no  less  appreciative 
recognition  of  his  genius  from  the  new  gener- 
ation of  his  admirers  in  America,  increased 
ten-fold  in  numbers,  he  will  probably  find  it 
tempered  by  that  reserve  of  demonstration 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  multiplied 
interest**,  and  less  indiscriminate  idolatry,  of 
a  more  cosmopolitan  people.  The  purpose, 
however,  of  Dickens  as  a  public  exhibitor 
of  his  dramatic  talent,  will  bo  better  served 
now  in  the  United  States  than  it  could  have 
been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  for  he  will 
find  everywhere  larger,  more  appreciative 
and  liberal  audiences. 


YOL.  I. — 8 
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GENERAL    GRANT. 


WITH  A    FHOTO-LITHOORAFHIC  POKTRAIT.* 


Hebe  is  the  likeness  of  Ginkral  Oxakt,  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  a  new  process  in  photo- 
^raphy-r^m ploying  the  arts  of  photo-seulpture  and  lithography — ^whioh  promisea  an 
enlarged  means  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  world  in  the  ready  and  economical 
multiplication  of  tlie  designs  of  artiiits.  We  do  not  know  that  we  could  make  a  better 
clioice  in  the  interests  of  the  pnblic  or  better  consult  its  pleasure  than  in  presenting  this 
fumlliar,  firmly  set  figure,  and  calmly  resolved,  still  undisturbed  battle-worn  visage.  This  is 
General  Grant,  who  now  appears  to  the  world  in  the  calmness  after  the  tempest,  in  the  repose 
and  serenity  followiog  the  accomplishment  of  great  deeds.  It  is  not  necei^sary  at  this  time  of 
day  to  speak  of  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  patriot.  That  theme  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  para- 
graph ;  nor  would  we  here  anticipate  the  will  of  the  people  in  any  prophetic  utterances  regarding 
his  occupation  of  the  Presidentiid  chair  after  the  next  election.  It  would  not  be  dlfllcnlt,  wo  think, 
in  an  easy  oliservation  of  the  events  of  the  time,  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  and  potent  argu- 
ments might  be  given  why  such  a  conclusion  is  desirable.  We  would  simply  cast  a  glance 
upon  General  Grant  as  he  sits  in  our  picture,  the  man  of  to-day— in  his  high  office  at  Washing- 
ton, an  impersonation  of  the  power,  the  law,  the  dignity  of  the  country.  There  may  be  read, 
we  tliink,  in  his  countenance  a  firm  resolution,  but  no  assumption ;  not  a  particle  of  affocution  ; 
a  consciousness  of  strength  but  no  severity ;  an  easiness  of  approach,  but  no  familiarity. 

If  we  understand  the  man  rightly,  he  has  no  theories  of  government  other  than  a  fair  obo- 
dience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  which  his  military  virtues  leave  him  no  choice  or  incli- 
nation but  to  vindicate  and  enforce.  We  have  never  heard  anything  said  of  his  **  policy**— so 
we  presume  he  has  no  whims  or  idiosyncrasies  at  war  with  the  regular  expression  of  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  the  people.  We  are  f^ee  to  say  that  in  this  speculative  age  of  bold  politi- 
cal experiments,  we  regard  this  as  something  entitled  to  much  respect  in  a  public  character. 
We  have  had  no  conversations  with  General  Grant  on  the  subject,  and  consequently  have  not 
been  baffled  in  any  interrogatories  of  a  political  or  other  nature ;  we  have  not  even  had  the  plea- 
sure, like  Senator  Wade,  of  **  talking  horse  "  with  him.  But  we  nre  quite  as  well  assured  of  this, 
as  of  anything  within  our  direct  cognizance,  that  General  Grant  has  one  leading  consdonsnei^ 
on  the  subject  of  Government,  a  sound  conservative  tendency,  in  harmony  with  the  processes 
of  nature  and  the  best  experience  of  the  world — tJuU  national  life  i$  a  griwth  and  not  a  manu- 
facture.  Hence  if  be  shall  be  elevated  by  the  will  of  the  people  to  the  Presidency  we  have  no 
fears  that  he  will  be  found  engaged  in  any  foolhardy  experiments  in  pulling  to  pieces,  twisting 
or  tinkering  the  much-vexed  body  politic  He  will  respect  its  constitution,  and,  laying  aside 
theories  and  nostrums,  allow  it  a  fiiir  opportunity  of  healthy  action. 

As  for  his  silenoe,  which  so  mnoh  disturbs  some  of  our  political  friends,  we  hold  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  commendable  of  his  vurtueo.  Speech,  says  the  proverb,  is  silver;  it  is  often 
brass ;  but  silenoe  is  gold.  In  this  talking  age  and  country,  what  a  proof  is  it  of  the  latent  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  that  it  appreoiates  as  the  most  sterling  quality  of  General  Grant  his  invindbie 
silence.  It  is  the  most  promising  sign  of  the  times.  May  our  **  public  men*'  take  the  lesson 
to  heart  and  profit  by  it.  A  beautifhl  little  fable,  by  the  Spanish  Yriarte,  **  The  Big  Bell  and 
the  Little  Bell,**  which  has  been  happily  translated  by  an  English  writer,  points  the  moral  of 
the  day : 


"  Within  an  old  cathedral,  hung 

A  mighty  bell, 
Which  never,  save  at  Easter,  swung 

One  solemn  knell ; 
And  then  so  sternly  all  around 

Its  echoes  fell. 
The  peasants  trembled  at  the  sound 

Of  that  big  beU. 

'^  Not  far  f^om  the  cathedral  stood 
A  hermit*s  cell. 
And  in  its  belfVy-tower  of  wood 
A  little  bell, 


Whose  daily  tinklinga  through  the  year 

So  faintly  fell, 
The  peasants  hardly  gave  an  car 

To  that  small  bell. 

"  The  hermit,  he  who  own*d  the  some, 

And  loved  it  well. 
Resolved  that  it  should  share  the  fame 

OfthebigbeU; 
So  tolling  it  but  once  a  year, 

With  one  brief  knell, 
He  taught  the  peasants  to  revere 

H»  litUe  bell.*' 


*  The  photo-sculptute  by  Messrs.  McKays  ft  Co.,  trantfierred  to  paper  by  the  American  Fhoto-Litho 
uraphic  Company  (Osborne's  procew). 


--^ 


"^^^^e-— ^'       ^"^^-^-e:-*- 


.-»f  moTo-j.rrffOGHAi'iTrr  ra.  tj.  i: 
fosnoKKv's  ip«.ocftaa  i 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 


UNITID    flTATSS. 

Gkn.  Butleb^s  severul  letters,  published 
I&te  in  September  and  early  in  October,  assert- 
ing that  the  law  does  not  require  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  6.20  bonds  in  coin, 
created  considerable  discussion  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  fortified  his  point  ingeniously 
by  alleging  that  simultaneously  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Five-Twenty  Loan  Act  the  Legal- 
Tender  Act  was  passed,  making  legal-tenders 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  interest  expressly  payable  in 
gold ;  and  that  while  interest  is  made  payable 
in  gold  under  the  Five-Twenty  Loan  Act, 
nothing  being  said  about  the  principal,  it  is  a 
fiiir  inference  that  the  latter  is  payable  in  cur- 
rency. The  position  agrees  essentially  with 
that  of  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  the  latter  dis- 
cussing it  as  a  question  of  economy  to  the 
people,  and  the  former  as  one  of  law.  But  it 
has  been  disposed  of,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the 
letter  of  Secretary  McCulloch,  holding  that  the 
bonds  are  payable  in  gold.  The  subsequent 
letter  of  Mr.  Thaddens  Stevens,  indorsing  the 
Butler-Pendleton  theory,  would  indicate  that 
it  will  be  supported  in  Congress  with  consider- 
able strength. 

TnK  electionjB  of  State  or  local  officers  were 
held  on  the  fourth  day  of  September  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  ninth,  in  Maine  and  Montano 
Territory,  on  the  eighth  of  October  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  on  the  6th  November  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas. 

California,  on  a  total  vote  of  92,776,  gave 
Ilaight  (democratic)  49,604,  Gorbam  (Rep.) 
40,050,  and  Fay,  2,083  ;  a  n»ajority  for  Haight 
-kver  both  of  7,466,  and  carried  both  branches 
of  the  legisbture  democratic,  involving  the 
loss  of  one  republican  U.  S.  Senator. 

West  Virginia,  out  of  11  new  senators, 
elected  10  republicans,  and  1  democrat  Of 
those  holding  over  10  are  republicans,  and  1 
conservative,  making  the  Senate  now  20  re- 
publicans to  2  conservatives.  The  House  of 
Delegates  stands  about  as  last  year,  i.  e,  46  re- 
publicans and  10  conservatives.  No  State 
officers  were  elected,  and  the  vote  was  Ught. 

In  Maine  a  Governor  and  Legislature  were 
elected,  the  State  going  republican  by  18,600 
migority,  a  loss  of  14,000  on  the  minority  of 
last  year,  viz. :  26,687.  The  democrats  guned 
some  members  In  the  legislature,  but  leaving 
the  republicans  a  minority  in  both  houses. 
Montana  Territory  elected  James  M.  Cavan- 


augh  (democrat)  in  place  of  Samuel  McLean 
(democrat)  to  Congress,  by  the  usual  migority. 
Montana  has  always  been  Urgely  democratic, 
they  having  a  majority  of  27  out  of  89  on  joint 
ballot  in  the  legislature.  Cavanaugh  was 
nominated  over  a  notorious  secessionist,  and 
represented  the  more  union  class  of  the  democ- 
racy. 

Pennsylvania  elected  Judge  Sharswood 
(democrat)  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
927  majority  over  Judge  Williams  (republi- 
can). The  democratic  vote  was,  however,  con- 
siderably less  than  bst  year,  when  the  re- 
publicans elected  Gov.  Geary  by  17,000 
migority.  The  republicans  still  have  a  majority 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  despite  the 
gain  of  some  democratic  members. 

Ohio  elected  Gen.  Hayes  (republican)  over 
Judge  Thurman  (democrat),  and  the  entire 
republican  State  ticket  by  8,000  majority. 
The  democrats  carry  the  legislature,  and  ob- 
tain thereby  a  TJ.  S.  Senator  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  Senator  Wade. 

In  Indiana  local  officers  only  were  elected. 
The  vote  was  light.  St.  Joseph^s  county 
(Schuyler  CoIfax*8)  gave  900,  an  unprecedented 
republican,  mig'ority.  Several  counties  in- 
creased their  majorities  on  those  of  the  last 
year,  when  the  State  gave  14,202  republican. 
Iowa  went  republican  by  25,000  majority,  as 
against  85,880  last  year. 

New  York  went  democratic  by  48,922  ma- 
jority, electing  the  entire  democratic  State 
ticket,  and  a  majority  of  8  in  the  Assembly, 
which  stands  68  democrats  to  60  republicans. 
The  last  Assembly  stood  82  republicans  to 
46  democrats.  The  Senate  stands  16  repub- 
licans, 15  democrats,  1  independent.  The 
dcpocratic  State  ticket  thus  elected  consists  of 
I^mor  A.  Nelson,  Secretary  of  State ;  William 
F.  Allan,  Comptroller;  Wheeler  U.  Bristol, 
Treasurer;  M.  B.  Champlain,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  Van  Rensselaer  Richmond,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor;  John  D.  Fay,  Canal  Commissioner ; 
Solomon  Schen,  State  Prison  Inspector,  and 
Martin  Grover,  Judge  of  Appeals.  The  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  elected  were :  I.  Dis- 
trict— Albert  Cardozo,  dem. ;  II.  Abraham  B. 
Tappan,  dem. ;  HI.  Rnfns  W.  Peckham,  dem. 
(re-elected) ;  IV.  Augustus  Bockes,  rep.  (re- 
elected) ;  V.  Le  Roy  Morgan,  rep.  (re-elected) ; 
VI.  John  M.  Parker,  rep.  (re-elected) ;  VII. 
James  C.  Smith,  rep.  (re-elected) ;  VIII.  Geo. 
Barker,  rep.  (gun).  The  total  vote  in  New 
York  city  was  111,747,  the  largest  ever  cast, 
and  showing  a  democratic  majority  for  the  city 
alone  of  60,467. 

Massachusetts  elected  Gov.  Bullock,  rcpnb- 
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lican  and  present  incumbent,  over  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  democrat,  and  the  entire  re- 
publican State  ticket,  by  27,000  majority.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  the  secret  organization  known 
as  the  P.  L.  L.  (Protective  License  Lcoguo) 
have  secured  a  majority  of  the  Legislature, 
which  will  enable  them  to  substitute  a  license 
law  for  that  of  proliibition.  Of  the  senators 
recently  elected,  28  are  for  license  and  6  for 
prohibition;  and  of  195  representatives  150 
lire  for  license. 

New  Jersey  elected  a  Senate,  Assembly,  and 
county  officers.  The  aggregate  democratic  ma- 
jorities for  the  counties  would  carry  the  State 
democratic  by  about  15,000  mtyority.  This 
was  about  equal  to  the  democratic  majority  of 
1862,  which  was  diminished  in  1865  to  2,500. 
The  republicans  carried  the  State  for  Ward, 
rep.,  in  1866,  by  2,970  over  Knnyon,  dem., 
for  Governor.  The  democrats  elect  all  six  of 
the  new  senators,  giving  them  1  majority  in 
the  Senate,  where  the  republicans  had  five 
last  year.  In  the  Assembly  they  have  gained 
about  20  members,  giving  them  from  28  to 
80  majority,  where  the  republicans  had  6  last 
year.  No  Governor  or  State  ticket  was  elect- 
ed, the  present  Governor  Ward  being  repub- 
lican. 

Maryland  went  democratic  by  40,000  ma- 
jority, electing  Oden  Bowie,  dem.,  over  Ilujfh 
Lenox  Bond,  rep.,  and  filling  about  every  offi- 
cial position  in  the  State  with  democrats. 

In  Illinois  the  elections  were  local.  In  Cook 
county  (Chicago),  Gen.  Osborne,  rep.,  was 
elected  County  Treasurer  by  4,003  in  the  city, 
and  about  6,000  in  the  county. 

Wisconsin  elected  Fairchilds,  rep.,  by  about 
4,000.  The  democrats  gain  six  or  eight  mem- 
bers of  Assembly,  and  three  or  four  senators, 
but  leave  the  republicans  still  a  largo  majority 
in  both  houses. 

Minnesota  elected  Marshall,  rep..  Governor 
by  about  4,000  majority.  The  entire  demo- 
cratic ticket  in  St.  Paul  was  elected  by  700 
majority.  Kansas  elected  the  entire  repub- 
lican State  ticket. 

In  the  States  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  people  voted  upon  the 
question  of  striking  out  the  word  "white" 
from  the  suffrage  clause  in  the  State  constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  allow  colored  citizens  to  vote. 
The  details  of  these  votes  have  not  come  to 
hand.  In  Ohio  a  very  considerable  vote  was 
l>olled,  and  in  Minnesota  it  was  nearly  carried ; 
but  in  all  it  was  defeated  by  heavy  majorities. 
In  Kansas  the  people  also  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  striking  from  the  constitution  the  word 
male.  It  is  believed  the  vote  in  favor  of  fe- 
male suffrage  was  larger  than  for  colored  suf- 
frage, but  the  measure  shared  the  same  fate 
after  a  very  active  canvass,  in  which  numerous 
meetings  were  addressed  by  Mr*.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell,  and 
other  advocates  of  womanhood  snffhige. 


The  elections  leave  the  republican  party  in 
possession  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Khode  Island,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada  —  nineteen 
States.  They  have  also  the  Governor  and 
Senate  in  New  York,  the  Legislature  in  Con- 
necticut, the  Governor  only  in  New  Jeniey 
and  Ohio;  while  the  democrnta  have  both 
Governor  and  Legislature  in  Califomia,  Mary- 
land, and  Kentucky. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  republican  losses 
or  defeats  in  theao  elections  is  the  fact  that 
the  republican  party  has  no  longer  the  stir- 
ring campaign  appeal,  based  on  the  dangers  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  return 
of  the  rebel  element  to  power.  The  enact- 
ment by  Congress,  and  quiet  acceptanoe  by 
the  South,  of  universal  suffrage,  ezdnding 
only  those  rebels  who,  in  rebelling,  have  vio- 
lated an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  have  excluded  all 
possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  either  of  those 
dangers  which  formed  the  burden  of  radical 
appeal  during  the  war,  and  while  the  terms 
and  mode  of  reconstruction  were  still  un- 
settled. Hence  the  republican  canvass  lacked 
the  pith  of  a  powerful  motive,  and,  compared 
with  former  campaigns,  was  tamo  and  spirit- 
less. The  burden  of  taxation,  the  uncertainty 
imparted  to  business  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  and  tightening  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  decline  in  almost  all  prices  except 
that  of  gold,  which  is  still  higher  than  it  was 
immediately  after  Leo^s  surrender,  and  the 
consequent  great  cost  of  living,  and  low  value 
of  salaries  and  wages,  all  tended  to  impart 
discouragement  to  the  people,  who,  without 
being  able  to  tell  what  was  wrong,  listened 
eagerly  to  the  democratic  charge  that  this 
state  of  things  was  duo  to  republican  malad- 
ministration, and  so  voted  for  a  "  change,"  or 
did  not  vote  at  all. 

The  feeling  that  in  reconslnicting  the  South 
on  the  basis  of  admitting  all  negroes  to  vote, 
and  excluding  a  very  large  mass  of  whites  as 
rebels.  Congress  had  gone  far  enough  in  radi- 
calism was  quite  general  among  conservative 
republicans.  Even  those  who  favored  these 
radical  policies  felt  that  they  could  not  bo  re- 
pealed, and  so  rested  as  after  a  victory  won, 
instead  of  going  forth  to  fight  new  battles. 
In  New  York  the  democrats  assumed  a  very 
Judicious  platform,  mildly  disapproving  the 
disfranchisement  of  repentant  rebels  and  the 
universal  enfranchisement  of  blacks,  pledging 
honorable  payment  of  the  national  debt,  avoid- 
ing any  indorsement  of  the  President,  and 
excluding  from  the  canvass  all  extremists  and 
repudiationtsts,  and  laying  great  stress  on  al- 
leged fhiuds  of  republican  officials,  in  the 
management  of  canid  and  other  State  funds. 
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Above  all,  the  democracy  brought  out  in  full 
force  the  enormous  foreign  vote  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  California  a  split  in  the  re- 
publican party  assisted  the  democrats.  Mani- 
fold causes  thus  conduced  to  the  result,  which 
was  generally  anticipated  by  both  parties. 


Thb  acts  of  Congress  which  govern  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  Southern  State 
governments  and  the  Union,  are  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  passed  June  18, 
18C6,  known  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment; 
a  reconstruction  act,  passed  March  2,  1867, 
and  a  supplementary  act,  passed  March  28, 
1867.  The  amendment,  which  must  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  ratified  by  any  Southern  State 
prior  to  its  roadmission,  provides :  1.  That 
all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  are  citi- 
zens, and  must  have  equal  civil  rights.  2. 
That  if  any  State  shall  deprive  any  doss  of  its 
adult  male  citizens  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  its 
representation  in  Congress  shall  be  propor- 
tionally reduced,  so  as  to  correspond  only 
with  its  number  of  actual  voters.  8.  That 
no  person  shall  hold  any  office  under  the 
United  States  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
oftor  taking  an  official  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  (which  disability  Congress  may 
remove  by  a  two-third  vote) ;  and  4.  That  the 
public  debt  shall  not  be  questioned  nor  the 
rebel  debt  assumed.  The  act  of  March  2  di- 
vides the  ten  rebel  States  into  five  military 
districts,  superseded  their  State  governments 
as  provisional,  and  places  them  under  military 
control  of  five  generals  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  These  are  now — Gens.  Schofield, 
for  First  District  (Virginia) ;  Canby,  for  Sec- 
ond (North  and  South  Carolina);  Pope,  for 
Third  (Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida) ;  Ord, 
for  Fourth  (Mississippi  and  Arkansas),  and 
Hancock,  for  Fifth  (Louisiana  and  Texas). 
The  supplementary  act  of  March  23,  requires 
these  generals,  before  1st  September  last,  to 
make  a  registration  of  all  male  citizens  quali- 
fied to  vote,  and  who  swear  that  they  have 
not  engaged  in  the  rebellion  after  having 
taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  rebels  who  are  not  in  the  view  of 
Congress  perjured,  are  therefore  permitted  to 
register  and  vote.  On  completing  the  regis- 
tration, the  district  commander  must  give 
thirty  days*  notice  of  an  election,  at  which 
the  registered  voters  may  vote  for  or  agaiust 
a  convention,  and  for  delegates.  A  majority 
of  the  votes  registered  must  be  polled,  and  a 
majority  of  those  polled  must  be  for  the  con- 
vention, or  no  convention  will  bo  held.  These 
two  facts  concurring,  the  general  notifies  the 
eonvention  to  meet.  It  meets  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution, which,  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
the  registered  electors,  shall  be  sent  by  the 
president  of  the  convention  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  transmit  it  to 


Congress,  and  if  approved  by  the  Utter,  tho 
State  shall  be  re-admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
its  representatives  received  into  Congress. 

Kcgistrations  have  been  held  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  Louisiana — where  the 
population  in  1856  is  stated  at,  whites,  847,- 
529;  blacks,  840,273;  migority  of  whites, 
7,258 — the  registration  shows,  competent  to 
vote,  of  colored,  82,907 ;  wliite,  44,782;  colored 
majority,  88,175.  So  largo  a  difference  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  disfranchising  clause, 
and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of 
whites  to  register.  In  South  Carolina  the 
whole  number  of  registered  voters  is  125,836, 
of  whom  45,751  are  whites,  and  79,585  blacks ; 
colored  msyority,  83,834. 

Gen.  Pope  reports  the  rcflristration  in  irw 
district  as  follows : 

Georffia^V^ hltc,  95,214;  colored,  93,45S. 
Totol,  188,671. 

Alatfama — White,  74,450;  colored,  90,850. 
Total,  164,800. 

Florida— White,  11,100;  colored,  15,857. 
Total,  26,537. 

The  whole  number  of  registered  voters  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  is  as  follows : 
White,  180,844;  colored,  199,164.  Total, 
880,000. 

Tho  average  white  vote  in  these  States  be- 
fore the  war  was  as  follows  :  Georgia,  102,585 ; 
Alabama,  82,824;  Florida,  12,769. 

Alabama  voted  for  a  convention,  which  met 
at  Montgomery  on  the  5th  November,  and  is 
still  in  session.  Of  the  one  hundred  members 
elected,  eighty-four  were  present.  They  in- 
cluded sixteen  colored  members,  and  but  one 
conservative.  Their  proceedings  thus  far  have 
been  characterized  by  earnest  loyalty.  Their 
principal  business  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
report  admitting. all  cx-rebcls  to  vote  except 
those  who  have  violated  the  rules  of  honora- 
ble warfare. 

Georgia  voted  for  a  convention.  About 
105,000  votes  were  cast,  out  of  186,000  regis- 
tered, of  which  about  80,000  were  white. 
The  majority  for  convention  was  about  15,000, 
and  Union  delegates  were  elected  in  every  dis- 
trict reported. 

In  Mississippi,  of  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered, 9,000  more  than  a  majority  voted  for 
convention.  Only  one  conservative  delegate 
was  elected.  Ex-United  States  Senator  A.  G. 
Brown  and  General  Alcorn,  Senator  elect,  can- 
vassed the  State  for  the  convention. 

Arkansas  has  voted  for  the  convention.  In 
Florida  the  whites  declined  to  vote,  and  the 
convention  was  carried  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

In  Texas  the  registration  (complete  except 
one  county)  resulted,  whites,  5,001 ;  colored 
4,143.    Total,  9,158. 

In  North  Carolina  108,060  whites,  and  71, 
657  blacks   registered.   The  convention  wu: 
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carried,  and  nearly  all  the  delegates  elected 
were  radical. 

In  Virginia  the  registration  resalted,  whites, 
116,982 ;  blacks,  104,772.    The  vote  stood : 

Whites.  Blacks.    Total. 

For  Convention 14,835    92,507    107,843 

Against  Convention 61,249        638      61,887 

Majority  for  Convention 45,455 

Total  white  votes  cast 76,084 

Total  block  votes  cast 93,155 

Total  vote 169,229 

The  convention  met  on  Tneaday,  December 
8.  Throughout  the  South  the  party  opposed 
to  reconstruction  on  the  Congressional  basis 
was  lethargic  until  roused  into  active  resist- 
ance to  that  policy  by  democratic  majorities  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  All  the  eleo- 
tious  thus  far  held  were  peaceful  except  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  one  negro  (radical)  was 
killed.  Generally  throughout  the  South  all 
physical  violence  towards  the  blacks  has 
greatly  lessened,  or  wholly  ceased,  since  they 
were  granted  the  right  of  suffhigo. 

The  death  of  ex-Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  80th  October,  of  apoplexy,  oc- 
casioned profound  sorrow  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  bom  May  81,  1818,  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  at  the  age  of  19,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  practised  with 
distinction,  especially  in  the  Fugitive  Slave 
cases ;  after  184S  he  was  closely  identified  with 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  from  Boston  to  the  State 
Legislature ;  in  1860  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
office  ho  Ber\'ed  five  terms — being  the  historic 
Governor  of  that  State  during  the  war— in 
which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  vigorous 
and  radical  measures.  Ho  declined  the  presi- 
dencj'of  Antioch  College,  presided  over  the 
First  National  Unitarian  Convention  in  1865, 
and  advocated  License  against  Prohibition 
during  the  past  year.  He  was  a  logical  and 
vigorous  orator,  a  kind,  genial  and  humane 
man,  of  untiring  industry  and  energy,  and  the 
most  prominent  candidate  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  for  the  next  Vico-rresidency,  In  the 
death  of  Governor  Andrew  the  country  loses 
one  of  her  purest  patriots  and  ablest  states- 
men. 


Fivs  hundred  miles  of  the  Union  branch 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  the  greatest  work  of 
internal  improvement  ever  yet  attempted 
by  any  nation,  had  been  completed  on  October 
28',  and  with  the  completion  of  thirty-one 
miles  more,  now  nearly  finished,  the  highest 
point  on  the  route  would  be  reached,  ft'om 
which  the  locomotive  lights  would  shine  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  toward  the  Pacific. 
Doubtless  ere  this  number  of  Putxax^s  goes  to 
oress  the  reader  may  ride  withont  change  of 


cars  from  New  York  to  the  summit  of  the 
Bocky  Monntains. 

xxzico. 
In  onr  sister  republic  of  Mexico,  Jnorex 
has  been  re-elected  by  a  close  vote  over  Gen- 
eral Parflrio  Diaz,  who  seems  to  command  in 
a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.  Great  stagnation  in  businoss 
prevails  throughout  the  republic,  and  the  goy- 
ernment  is  suffering  for  the  means  to  diB- 
charge  its  current  expenses.  It  is  attempting 
to  effect  a  loan  of  |12,000,000  in  the  United 
States. 


XUBOFX. 

Tbe  issue  which  had  for  some  time  been 
maturing  in  Italy,  between  the  Pope  and  the 
"party  of  action,"  led  by  Garibaldi,  culmi- 
nated on  the  24th  of  September,  by  the  arrest 
of  Garibaldi  by  order  of  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel, in  consequence  of  the  proclamations  is- 
sued by  the  former,  calling  upon  the  Italian 
people  to  rescue  Home  and  the  States  of  the 
Church  from  the  temporal  government  of  tbe 
Pope,  and  by  "restoring"  them  to  Italy,  to 
complete  the  unity  of  the  nation  under  Victor 
£m  manucl .  The  Pope  had  previously  publidy 
denounced  the  decrees  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
for  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands  in  Italy,  and 
the  Government  of  Italy  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  admitted  hostility  to  that  of  the  Pope; 
nevertheless,  bound  by  the  "treaty  of  Sep- 
tember" to  defend  the  Pontifical  territory 
against  invasion  by  his  own  subjects,  Vi^r 
Emmanuel— whether  from  regard  to  the  treaty, 
from  fear  of  Napoleon,  or  from  some  secret 
understanding  with  the  "party  of  action," 
remains  yet  to  bo  revealed— took  measures  of 
pretended  rigor,  but  really  of  masterly  inao* 
tivity,  to  suppress  the  movement.  Garibaldi 
was  arrested  at  Sienna  Longa,  as  he  was  about 
to  cross  the  Homan  frontier,  and  was  brought 
in  a  special  train  to  Florence,  and  from  thence 
sent  to  the  fortress  of  Alcssandro,  from  whenee 
ho  issued  fresh  proclamations  to  the  Italian 
people  to  march  on  Rome.  Serious  riots  weie 
got  up  by  his  followers  at  Modena,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Naples,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
a  revolutionary  feeling  among  the  people 
against  the  course  of  the  Italian  Government, 
in  opposing  Garibaldi.  Some  feeble  disturb- 
ance occurred  also  in  the  Papal  States,  which 
was  easily  suppressed.  No  effort  at  revoln- 
tion  occurred  in  Rome,  though  many  arrests 
were  made  of  parties  charged  with  belong- 
ing to  the  "  party  of  action."  Garibaldi  was 
next  sent  to  Caprera,  where  he  was  still 
allowed  to  issue  his  proclamations.  Mean- 
while the  papal  troops,  numbering  about  10,- 
000,  were  withdrawn  from  the  out  lying  towns 
and  concentrated  at  Rome.  The  party  of  ac- 
tion continued  to  assemble  on  the  frontier, 
notwithstanding  the  arrest  of  numeroHS  bodies 
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of  men  and  the  seizure  of  their  guns  and  am- 
munition by  the  Italian  Goreniment.  Tiie 
first  outbreak  was  at  Acqnapendente,  where  a 
^en  (Tarms  and  thirty  Papalini  were  captured 
by  the  insurgents.  General  Menotti  Garibaldi, 
who  assumed  command  during  his  father^s 
imprisonment-,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  forces  stated  at  from  three  to  five  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  took  post  at  Veroli, 
in  the  province  of  Frosinoni.  Here  his  first 
engagement  with  the  Papal  Zouaves,  on  the 
18th,  resulted  in  a  severe  defeat  to  the 
latter,  the  Garibaldians  losing  five  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded.  This  was  followed  by  simi- 
lar petty  conflicts  at  Famese  and  Albino,  in 
Viterbo.  On  the  16th,  another  party  of  in- 
surgents took  possession  of  the  town  of  Ne- 
rola,  under  command  of  Signor  Acerbis,  a 
member  of  the  Italian  parliament,  and  in- 
trenched themselves.  On  the  16th,  Napoleon 
held  a  meeting  of  his  council  and  determined 
on  immediate  intervention.  The  London 
Times  of  the  17th  advised  Italy  to  seize  Bome 
first,  and  treat  with  France  afterward.  On  the 
some  day  the  Garibaldians  appeared  in  the 
western  district  between  Bome  and  the  sea, 
took  possession  of  the  sea-port  of  Ostia,  and 
severed  communication  between  Home  and 
Florence.  Reinforcements  of  papal  volunteers 
recruited  in  France  and  Spain  arrived  in  Rome. 
Napoleon  made  an  imperative  demand  on 
Italy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember. The  French  fleet  at  Toulon  prepared 
to  sail.  Garibaldi  escaped  from  Caprera,  it 
was  reported,  on  an  American  ship.  A  depu- 
tation headed  by  a  Senator  of  Rome,  and  com- 
posed of  the  Roman  Municipal  Council,  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  a  petition  signed  by  12,000 
citizens,  praying  that  the  Italian  troops  might 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  city  of  Rome.  On 
the  20th,  Ratozzi  resigned  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  Cabinet,  and  Cialdini  and 
Menabrca  undertook  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry.  Italy  yields  to  the  demands  of 
France  and  pledges  observance  of  the  Septem- 
ber treaty.  General  Garibaldi  arrives  and 
aasuines  command  of  the  insurgent  forces. 
On  the  22d,  an  attempt  to  start  an  insurrection 
in  Rome  beg^n  with  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
under  the  barracks  of  the  Papal  Zouaves. 
None  were  killed,  and  order  was  soon  restored. 
Under  the  failure  of  Cialdini  to  form  a  minis- 
try, Ratozzi  still  acted  as  Premier.  On  the 
25th,  the  insurgents,  under  Garibaldi  in  per- 
son, retook  Bagnorea,  and  marched  in  two 
columns  on  the  city  of  Rome,  arriving  at  the 
heights  of  Monte  Rotundo,  within  sight  of 
Rome.  The  papal  forces  were  beaten  in  two 
engagements  atTorreto  and  Monte  Rotundo, 
and  were  driven  or  retired  before  the  insur- 
gents into  the  city.  Garibaldi  reached  Monte 
Rotundo  with  10,000  men.  On  the  26th,  the 
French  fleet  sailed  fVom  Toulon  for  Civita 
Veoohia,  the  Moniteur  alleging  that  this  step 


was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  Italy 
was  without  a  ministry,  and  that  Garibaldi 
was  menacing  Rome.  On  the  27th,  an  obsti- 
nate engagement  occurred  between  the  insur- 
genta  under  Garibaldi  and  the  Papalini,  result- 
ing in  the  rout  of  the  latter,  who  retreated 
into  the  city-;-whioh  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  excitement,  being  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack  from  Garibaldi,  who  had  now 
reached  the  walls  of  the  city.  Pope  Pius  IX. 
retired  from  the  Vatican  into  the  citadel  or 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  issued  an  Encyclical 
to  the  Bishops,  deploring  the  dangers  which 
menaced  his  temporal  power.  Victor  Emman- 
uel issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  Garibaldi 
and  declaring  that  the  policy  of  France  was 
approved  by  the  Italian  Government.  The 
greatest  disorder  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  the  revolutionists  were  firing  Orsini  shelU 
in  the  street,  expecting  momently  the  arrival 
of  Garibaldi.  On  the  29th,  the  French  trans- 
ports arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia  and  the  troop* 
disembarked  and  occupied  Rome.  M.  Mous- 
tier  issued  a  circular,  explaining  that  when 
armed  rebellion  against  the  Holy  Father  shall 
be  crushed,  and  the  Pontifical  Territory  freed 
from  the  tread  of  hostile  soldiers,  France  wil' 
withdraw  her  troops  and  call  a  conference  of 
the  great  powers  to  settle  forever  the  Roman 
question.  The  Italian  army  had  crossed  the 
Papal  fironticr,  and  the  commanding  general 
called  upon  Garibaldi  to  disarm  and  disperse 
his  forces.  The  arrival  of  the  French  troops 
in  Rome  was  received  in  silence  by  the  people, 
while  throughout  Italy  the  timid  course  of  the 
government  occasioned  intense  dissatisfaction. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  Italian  forces 
at  Rome,  Garibaldi  retired  to  Monte  Rotundo. 
To  the  summons  of  the  King  to  disarm,  he 
replied  by  a  refusal,  and  demanded  that  the 
King  change  his  cabinet  so  as  to  place  the 
Government  of  Italy  in  accord  with  the 
National  will.  Napoleon  proposed  to  submit 
the  Roman  question  to  the  citizens  of  Rome 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  by  popu- 
lar vote.  The  Italian  government  declined, 
alleging  that  it  is  a  question  in  which  the 
whole  nation  is  concerned.  Gen.  Menabrca 
chaiiged  the  French  with  violating  the  Sep- 
tember treaty  in  invading  Italy.  Rumors  of 
Prussian  Intervention  were  contradicted  by 
Count  Bismarck,  who  declared  that  ^'ut 
present  the  Government  is  neutral.^'  On 
November  4th,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Papal  troops  marched  out  and  attacked 
Garibaldi  at  Monte  Rotundo.  The  battle  was 
obstinate,  and  Garibaldi,  who  brought  intc> 
action  10,000  men,  was  succcssfiil,  until  by  re- 
inforcements of  French  Zonaves  he  was  de- 
feated, routed,  and  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Italian  fbrces.  About  800  Garibaldians 
were  killed  and  2,000  were  made  prisoners. 
Garibaldi  and  his  son  Menotti  were  sent  to 
Florence  as  prisoners  of  war.    Thns  ends  the 
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second  attempt  of  Goribaldi  to  revolutionizo 
Rome.  lu  tliift,  a»  well  as  ia  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Rome,  in  1849,  he 
sncceedcd  against  the  immediate  forces  of  the 
Pope,  but  succumbed  to  tlie  overwhelming 
[>owcr  of  France.  The  main  question,  how- 
ever, between  the  Pope's  demand  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  temporal  power,  and  the 
urgeut  demand  of  the  Italian  people  for  the 
unity  of  the  nation  and  the  establishment  of 
the  capital  at  Rome,  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
Its  adjustment  will  form  one  of  the  problems 
of  European  diplomacy,  and  may  yet  lead  to 
unforeseen  complications  and  a  great  conti- 
nental war.  In  the  progress  of  this  Etnevte^ 
the  Pope  has  evinced  an  uncompromising  de- 
termination to  waive  no  jot  or  tittle  of  his 
temporal  power,  though  to  sustain  it  should 
involve  all  Europe  in  bloodshed.  The  Italian 
people,  both  in  the  Papal  States  and  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  Italy,  have  shown  as  much 
vigor  as  could  be  expected  from  a  people  who 
knew  that  their  destinies  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  their  own  strength,  but  denended 
on  the  will  of  foreign  powers.  The  Pope,  it 
is  said,  has  consented  to  a  General  Convention. 


The  speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoloon  at 
the  opening  of  the  Corpt  LegiJLailf^  on  Novein« 
ber  lU,  was  eminently  focific,  considering  that 
the  development  of  Prussia  into  a  United  Ger- 
man Empire  must  he  accepted  peacefully  by 
France,  lie  declared  that  the  Papal  qnestion 
affected  all  Europe,  bat  exprcs.^d  a  desire 
speedily  to  adjust  it  and  withdraw  the  French 
troops.  He  urged  the  perfection  of  the  French 
railway  s\  stem,  free  trade  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  u  strong  military  establishment  as  the 
best  guaranty  of  peace.  On  tlie  same  day  the 
Queen  opened  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  speech  promising  to  introduce  a  Re- 
form Bill  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


The  Pan  Anglican  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled at  the  Archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lam- 
beth, England,  on  September  23,  drew  togeth- 
er a  considerable  number  of  Episcopal  prelates 
of  the  Colonial  and  United  States  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches,  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  was  not  patronized  by 
the  leading  bishops  of  Enghmd.  It  aimed  to 
effect  greater  unity  of  action  among  all  branch- 
es of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


LITERATURE. 


It  is  too  early  a  day  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  the  late  civil  war  upon  the  literature 
of  the  country.  That  the  unprecedented 
struggle,  stirring  the  nation  to  its  depths, 
calling  into  reijuisition  every  physical  power, 
every  energy  of  the  will,  atininhiting  ingenuity 
and  inventi(»n  in  manifold  new  directions, 
should  not  bo  felt  in  the  finer  products  of  the 
mind,  would  be  a  result  contrary  to  every 
reasonable  expectation,  and  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Great  thoughts 
are  of  necesfity  the  inspircrs  of  great  actions. 
Man  cannot  act  nobly  without  thinking  nobly. 
The  stagnation  of  peace  is  broken  not  only 
by  the  encounter  of  arms  but  by  the  clash  of 
opinions.  Men  who  were  not  mercenary  hire- 
lings, but  the  men  who  marched  in  the  vol- 
unteer army  of  America,  welcoming  their 
'*  gory  beds,"  could  bo  incited  only  by  the 
most  generous  enthusiasm  and  devoted  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice ;  and  no  man  of  fooling  or  of 
thought  could  fail  to  be  animated  by  their  ex- 
ample. The  scholar  is  never  insensible  to  the 
influences  of  his  time.  He  lives  in  the  breath 
of  the  nobler  aspirations,  and  catches  the  first 
reflection  in  the  glowing  world  around  him,  of 
the  page  in  which  he  reads  of  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  tho  lives  of  the  devoted 
men  of  every  period,  their  costly  triumphs  of 
mind,  their  sacrifices  in  their  dedication  to 
virtue.  The  heroic  actions  of  the  ago 
are  drawn  by  sympathy  upon  himself;  they 
give  color  and  richness  to  his  studies ;  the 
insight  of  experience,  the  warmth  of  reality. 
Tliey  arc  something  more  than  a  mere  thome 


for  speculation,  a  gallery  of  delight,  "  a  terrace 
for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ; "  they  inspire 
an  invigorating  atmosphere  imparting  now  life. 
Wo  would  not  attempt  to  measure  thia  in- 
fluence by  any  of  its  manifestations  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  We  think  it  may  be  noticed 
there  ;  but  its  great  results  ore  not  yet  develop- 
ed. Tho  seed  is  sown,  but  we  must  wait  the 
growth  of  the  tree  before  we  gather  the  firoit. 
Apart  from  this  higher  inspiration  there 
are  various  incidental  influences  growing  out 
of  the  war  which  affect  the  contemporary  lit- 
erature. It  has  received  not  merely  a  new 
direction  in  thought;  not  only  have  new 
materials,  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected, 
been  accumulated  for  its  subjects,  but  very 
important  modifications  have  been  made  in 
what  wo  may  coll  its  material  means  and  re- 
sources. Tho  mode  of  publication  has 
changed.  The  failure  and  exhaustion  of  tho 
cotton  crop  cut  off  an  extensive  supply  of  the 
chief  commodity  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  tho  price  of  which  was  also  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  taxation  consequent  upon  the 
war,  which  it  shared  in  conmion  with  every 
other  article  of  consumption.  The  market, 
too,  was  diminished,  and,  spite  of  every  pro- 
tective duty,  the  comparatively  unfettered 
foreign  competition  damaged  still  more  the 
resources  of  tho  native  publisher.  Fewer 
books,  of  course,  appeared,  and  those  generally 
of  a  more  important  character  than  tho  mass 
of  works  which  had  previously  crowded  the 
shelves  of  the  bookseller.    An  entire  brood  of 
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sensation  novels  and  other  anseritflQ  prodac- 
tions,  with  their  quack  adver^ements,  were 
swept  away.  The  cheap  and  much  of  the 
worthless  perished  ut  a  blow.  This,  of  oourse, 
was  a  decided  goiu,  relieving  the  public  of  an 
imposition  of  trash,  and  the  trade  of  an  inju- 
rious and  contagious  influence.  Oddly 
cnou:;li,  as  the  cost  increased,  the  style  and 
standard  of  publication  was  vastly  improved, 
render! ug  books  still  more  costly.  An  inflated 
currency  gave  the  signal  for  higher  prices,  and 
the  trade,  to  their  credit,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  give  greater  solidity  and 
elegance  to  their  manufactures.  The  Kiver- 
side  Press,  at  Cambridge,  led  the  way  in 
printing;  good  library  editions  were  culled 
for;  artists  were  employed;  a  virtuoso  ma- 
nia, affecting  the  luxury  of  Dibdin  and  Earl 
Spencer,  sprang  up.  The  decade  will  bo 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  American  bibliog- 
raphy for  large  paper  and  costly  workman- 
ship. Nor  has  the  influence  yet  abated.  It 
has  become  a  discredit  to  a  publisher  to  issue 
a  book  in  the  inferior  style  which,  io  much  to 
the  injury  of  purchasers,  was  in  vogue  ten 
years  ago.  Bookbnyers  have  discovered  that 
what  is  worth  having  must  needs  be  costly  in 
its  production ;  that  the  cheapest  is  very  far 
from  the  best,  and  that  a  really  good  book  is 
worth  paying  something  for. 

So  much  for  the  outside  appearance  of 
bookfl.  There  are  some  facta  of  recent  occur- 
rence in  reference  to  their  cliaracter  and  circu- 
lation worth  noticing  in  a  review  of  the  peri- 
od. The  War  Literature,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  has  reached  an  unprecedented  extent, 
furnishing  already  the  matcriohi  for  large  li- 
braries and  collections.  A  bibliographical  cat- 
alogue has  been  published  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Bartlett,  of  Rhode  Island,  embracing  6,078 
titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  477  pages ;  and  a  supplement  of 
Ave  hundred  titles,  it  is  said,  might  even  now 
be  added  ta  the  work,  which,  for  some  time 
to  come,  will  receive  other  additions.  The 
Utcrature,  in  fact,  steadily  kept  pace  with  the 
gigantic  march  of  the  war.  Its  probable  dura- 
tion, ot  the  outset,  was  no  bettor  appreciated 
by  authors  than  by  politicians.  The  flrst 
publication  of  any  consequence  undertaken  in 
relation  to  it  was  the  "  Rebellion  Record,"  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Putnam  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Moore.  The  calculation  at  the  begin- 
ning was  that  one,  or  at  most  two  volumes 
would  suffice  for  this  work.  It  has  now 
reached  eleven  and  will  be  cut  short  at  twelve. 
V^arious  narratives  were  begun  in  the  same 
way,  and  lengthened  their  protracted  series  to 
the  dismny  of  publishers  and  subscribers  till 
new  and  condensed  editions  became  necessary. 
Df  oourse  these  works  were  for  the  most 
part  compilations  from  necessarily  imperfect 
materials ;  and  will  be  resorted  to  only  as 
quarries  whence  the   future    Bancrofts    will 


pluck  a  block  here  ual  there  for  their  more 
lasting  literary  edifices.  But  in  the  mean 
time  their  profitable  sale  has  benefited  authors 
and  publishers,  and  aficrrded  one  among  the 
thousand  recent  illustrations  of  the  saying  of 
Lucan,  UUvm  tUlUmuUis,  The  war  histories 
of  Greeley,  Abbott,  and  Ileadley  have  each 
exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  in  circulation  ; 
and  the  biographies  of  Lincoln,  of  which  Dr. 
Holland^s  takes  the  lead,  stinmlated  by  the 
agency  and  subscription  system,  have  reaped 
a  like  harvest  of  popularity  and  profit.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  wo  arc  told, 
has  been  received  by  the  author  of  one  of  the 
"Lives,"  which  exceeds  the  sum  expected 
from,  and  thus  far  unhandsomely  withheld  by 
Congress,  for  the  support  of  the  widow  of 
the  illustrious  subject  of  these  volumes.  If 
Senators  and  Representatives,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  country,  fail  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  it  might  be  well  for  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
with  Victoria  for  a  precedent— for  have  we  not 
here,  too,  our  **  Queens  of  Society" — toturnhor 
attention  to  the  booksellers.  If,  indeed,  all 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been  m- 
debted  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  were  to 
bestow  upon  his  family  a  small  percentiige  on 
this  addition  to  their  fortunes,  there  would  bo 
no  occasion  to  expose  the  gifts  of  his  friends 
for  sale  for  the  maintenance  of  his  widow. 

The  capabilities  of  publishing  in  the  United 
States  have  been  recently  shown  in  two  very 
opposite  examples,  in  the  reception  of  Long- 
fellow's translations  of  Dante  and  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land's popular  "Kathrino."  The  former,  a 
work  of  elaborate  care  and  of  strict  fidelity  to 
the  original,  requiring  for  its  appreciation  a 
reverent  and  loving  study,  leisure  and  a  disci- 
plined mind;  issued  moreover  in  a  costly  edi- 
tion, has,  we  understand,  met  with  a  cordial 
support.  This  is  no  more  than  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  the  translator  and  the  great  merit  of 
ills  work ;  but  it  is  something  to  say  of  any 
*^  reading  public,"  and  we  hail  it  as  an  indica- 
tion encouraging  to  the  reception  of  the  best 
literature  hereaftci.  Dr.  Holland's  is,  of 
course,  a  very  different  work ;  but  the  fact 
here,  too,is  significant,that  within  a  few  months 
twifUy-thret  thousand  of  a  narrative  poem,  the 
story  of  the  conversion,  in  a  peculiar  way,  of 
a  skeptic,  should  be  called  for  by  the  people. 

In  these  references  to  the  publications  of  the 
year  we  must  not  forget,  as  facts  of  the  season, 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Holmes'  ingeniously 
constructed  and  original  novel — a  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  the  difficult  walk  of  home  hfo — **  The 
Guardian  Angel ;"  the  publication  of  another 
American  romance,  "  Norwood,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beeeher ;  and  with  tliis  attention  to  con- 
temporaries the  appearance  of  the  now  edi- 
tions of  the  perennial  works  of  Washington 
Irving,  and  the  revival,  with  a  candid  and  well- 
written  memoir,  by  his  son,  of  the  select  worka 
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of  Irving^a  fViend  and  early  associate  in  let- 
ters, James  K.  Paulding. 

We  have  said  the  literature  of  the  day  has 
gained  and  is  likely  to  gain  by  the  infiuenoea 
of  the  war  in  earnestness  and  sincerity.  We 
think  this  may  be  observed  in  that  chief  exhi- 
bition of  its  powers,  the  Press  of  the  country. 
The  thronging  interests  of  the  continent  re- 
quire conciseness  of  statement,  and  must,  more 
and  more,  receive  scientific  and  philosophic 
handling.  Something  of  this  is  aJready  wit- 
nessed. The  increased  capital  required  to  con- 
duct a  leading  newspaper,  will  demand  and 
obtain  increased  fidelity  and  responsibility. 
In  a  kindred  walk,  Periodical  Literature  hua 
certainly  increased  in  value  and  importance. 
The  ability  displayed  in  such  publications  as 
The  North  American  Review^  1%€  Atlantic  Month- 
ly ^  The  Oataxt/j  ffours  at  Home^&nd  others  which 
might  bo  named;  and  in  such  weekly  journ- 
als as  The  Nation  and  The  Hound  TabUj  gives 
earnest  that  the  intellectual  resources  of  tho 
country  are  likely  to  keep  pace  with  its  materi- 
al prosperity.  The  support  given  to  the  best 
foreign  journals  is  also  an  item  in  the  account. 
English  publishers  of  reputation,  as  Chambers, 
Routledge,  Daldy,  Macmillan,  have  visited 
America,  and  have  found  a  market  for  their 
best  publications  which  no  prohibitory  tariff 
can  destroy.  We  have  even  the  new  phenom- 
enon of  the  stars  and  stripes  blended  with 
the  flag  of  England,  on  the  cover  of  a  maga- 
zine issued  by  an  enterprising  London  house 
for  simultaneous  publication  in  both  countries, 
challenging  attention  by  the  name  of  the  best- 
known  street  in  America,  the  Broadway  of 
New  York. 

Every  honest  intellectual  effort  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. There  may  be  too  many  physicians 
and  too  many  lawyers  in  a  community;  but 
the  evil,  if  it  exist,  of  too  many  publishers  or 
of  too  many  publications  will  soon  correct  it- 
self by  the  infallible  agencies  of  the  economy 
of  trade.  The  point,  we  believe,  is  not  yet 
reached  of  surplus  intellectual  activity  and  sup- 
ply. The  more  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
called  to  literature,  the  more  readers  there  will 
be ;  and  tho  rivalry  of  competition  in  this  and 
in  other  instances  must  benefit  the  consumer 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  article. 
It  is  said  there  are  a  great  many  magazines 
already,  and  the  cry  is,  still  they  come.  But 
there  need  be  no  fear  on  this  head.  The  peo- 
ple, if  any  remedy  is  required,  have  it  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  quite  constitutional  for  one  to 
buy  them  or  not,  as  he  may  please.  But  in  fact, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  magazine  mania,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  is  in  many  instances  but 
another  form  of  book  publication,  since  it  is 
mostly  sustained  by  the  serial  novels  of  popu- 
lar authors,  whose  works  the  public  find  it 
more  convenient  and  agreeable  to  purchase  in 
chapters  than  in  volumes.  Other  considcra- 
ions,  as  the  convenience  of  an  unbound  hooky 


which  a  magaane  snoh  as  our  own  reaUy  is, 
the  variety  of  entertainment,  and  the  pleasure 
of  a  frequent  visit  from  authors  whose  writings 
are  esteemed,  have  much  to  do  with  it  alao. 
The  model  subscriber  to  a  magazine,  in  fact, 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  work;  ia  a 
species  of  partner  in  tho  enterprise;  baa  a 
community  of  interest  with  others,  and  enjoys 
a  welcome  sense  of  continuity,  of  a  pleasure 
which  ends  not  with  the  hour,  but  lias  a  prom- 
ise of  renewal  from  month  to  month.  We 
trust  to  have  many  such  IViendly  appreciators 
of  Putnam's  Maoazink. 


Thb  old  Knickerbocker  interest  of  man- 
ners and  customs  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
first  cultivated  and  more  then  half  invented  by 
Washington  Irving,  has  supplied  the  theme 
of  various  pleasant  volumes  of  fiction  snd 
apparently  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  spirit 
of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  Wolfert's  Boost,  with 
a  fiavor  of  old  Diedrich,  pervade  a  sketchy 
novel  in  verse  from  the  Riverside  press  (Hurd 
&  Houghton),  entitled  One  Wife  Too  Many  ; 
or  Hip  Van  Blgham.  A  TaU  of  Tappaan  Zee. 
Its  author  is  the  Bet.  Edward  Hopper,  a  Pres> 
bytorian  clergyman  of  New  York,  whose  pre- 
vious productions  in  verse,  *'The  Fire  on  the 
Hearth  in  Sleepy  Hollow "  and  "  The  Dutch 
Pilgrim  Fathers,''  may  be  regarded  as  studies 
preparatory  to  the  volume  before  us.  The 
'•Fire  on  the  Hearth,"  in  a  series  of  ready 
rhymes,  celebrates  the  old  Dutch  anniver- 
sary of  Christmas,  with  its  hearty  rollicking 
associations,  its  abundant  good  cheer,  and  th€ 
thoughtful  reveries  which  all  family  festivities 
must  inspire.  "  The  Dutch  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
in  a  similar  vein,  is  a  direct  challenge  to  New 
England,  and  is  of  course  highly  eulogistic  of 
those  good  old  times,  which  certainly  may  be 
as  easily  located  in  the  ancient  island  of  Man- 
hattan as  any  where  on  this  restless  globe.  Not 
that  people  were  ever  quite  so  good  and  happy 
as  they  are  represented  in  such  pictures ;  but 
that  it  is  upon  the  whole  consolatory  to  human 
nature,  and  a  proof  of  its  desires  and  cspabiii- 
ties,  to  suppose  them  so.  *'One  Wife  Too 
Many  "  has  its  scene  and  era  in  this  same  old 
bountiful  region  of  the  imagination.  The 
story  is  a  kind  of  reversed  Enoch  Arden.  In- 
stead of  the  innocent,  well-meaning  wife  hav- 
ing two  husbands,  the  equally  ingenuous  hus- 
band gets  on  his  hand  two  wives.  How  this 
came  about  is  very  prettily  narrated  in  bound- 
ing rhymes  and  verses  of  varying  metres, 
which  set  forth  in  ebullitions  of  humor 
and  sentiment  how  Bip  Van  Bigham  imme- 
diately upon  his  nmrriage  to  the  fair  Katrina 
in  Uollond,  bidding  farewell  to  his  wife,  sailed 
to  seek  a  home  for  her  in  the  goodly  colony  of 
the  New  Netherland.  This  he  found  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Tappaan  Zee,  where  in  duo  time 
a  homestead  was  erected  with  the  aid  of  his 
neighbors — troops  of  indomitable  Dutchmen 
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who  mostor  in  grand  stjie  for  the  service  like 
the  forces  of  Hard  Koppig  Piet  who  went 
forth  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Casimir. 

**  First  came  the  Vans,  the  foremost  men  in  name, 
And   numeroufl,   broad,  aud  lometimee  trusty 

men; 
Van  Wart,  in  afteryears  well  known  to  ihme ; 
Van  Benschoten  :  Van  Tasseli  of  the  glen : 
Van  Iloevenbargh ;  Van  Schaick  ;    van  Bergen 

(Ben); 
The  twin  Van  Horns,— Dant,  fitmons  for  his 

wind, 
And  Hans,  the  mighty  drinker  of  thoee  days ; 
And  following  these,  came,  dancing,  close  behind, 
Van  Topps,  whom  children  lored  to  praise  ;— 
Author  was  he  of  happiness  to  boys, 
And  skilled  artificer  of  spinning^toys. 
Then  came  Van  Dyke,  whose  ffrand  ancestry 
Dragged  half-drowned  Holland,  drenching^  firom 

the  sea. — 
(Nor  should  the  pygmy  bearing  that  great  name 
Obscure  the  effulgence  of  its  ancient  nune.) 
Next  £lp  Van   Dam,   sumamed   the  Boarer, 

came,— 
Amphibious  he,  and  webbed  of  foot  and  hand ; 
Van  Buren  next,  from  whom  spiting  Martin  and 
Prince  John,  illustrious  burtthers  of  the  land. 
Then  the  Vancliefii,  Vanblie^  and  sharp  Van 

Zandts. 
Van  Houghtens,  and  Van  Nostrands,  and  Van 

Gants, 
Van  Uiesons,  and  Van  Nests,  and  old  Van  Hatch  ; 
And  broods  of  yonkers  following,  to  match  ; 
And  lost  Van  Bung,  with  load  ox  needful  pans, 
Closed  up  the  rear  of  all  the  tribe  of  Vans. 
Then  came  for-sighted,  good  Jacobus  See, 
Bumamed  Forecaater,  and  ordained  to  be 
The  father  of  a  numerous  family. 
Next  him  great  Michael  Pauw ;  ancestor  he 
Of  Huge  Paws,  of  the  fierce  democracy." 

Having,  we  say,  with  the  comprehensive 
old  of  those  and  other  worthies,  built  himself  a 
house,  Bip  thought  it  was  high  time  to  invite 
his  wife  to  it.  Accordingly  he  charged  the 
Captain  of  the  good  ship  Kollicker,  which  had 
brought  him  over,  to  return  on  his  next  trip 
with  the  lady.  This  the  skipper  would  have 
accomplished ;  but  he  foand  her  in  ill  health, 
and  as  ho  was  sailing  her  death  was  signalled ; 
and  he  came  with  ill  tidings  to  Rip,  who,  like 
a  £uthfal  lover,  cherished  hef  memory  till,  after 
being  sorely  beset  by  an  irrepressible  Dutch 
widow,  ho  consents,  as  maoh  for  peace  sake  as 
any  thing,  to  the  union.  Of  course  Katrina 
was  only  in  a  trance,  and  one  day  reaches  the 
homestead  on  the  Tappaan  Zee.  Here  was  a 
problem  to  solve,  for  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment as  in  the  case  of  the  self-denying  Enoch : 
the  parties  met,  and  some  action  was  to  be 
taken.  The  Dominie,  a  capital  fellow,  admirably 
depictured,  who  had  tied  the  new  knot,  was 
called  in.  Seduced  by  the  good  cheer  of  the 
wbilom  widow  Anneke,  he  temporized ;  and 
supporting  himself  by  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarchs,  permitted  both  wives  to  be  tried. 
It  was  a  now  country,  he  said,  and  the  thing 
might  bo  tolerated.  This  was  a  lax  decision 
for  a  Dutch  dominie ;  but  ho  was  sadly  per- 
plexed, and  he  made  it.  The  new  &mily,  in 
oonscquenoe,  was  thrown  into  utter  confusion, 
and  was  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  women  quar- 
relled all  day,  and  Rip  incontinently  took  to 
drinking.  The  Dominie  was  again  called  in,  and 


this  time  proved  himself  more  of  a  Solomon 
in  his  judgment  and  less  in  his  practice.  He 
now  advises  a  separation ;  one  of  the  ladies  to 
take  the  fSeirm,  the  other  the  man.  This 
brought  out  the  true  wife  and  disclosed  the 
adventurer.  The  widow  chose  the  acres ;  the 
first  affection  triumphed  in  the  lover^s  arms. 
Anneke  consoles  herself  by  a  third  marriage 
to  a  stout  burgher  of  Spuyten  Duyvel,  the 
Dominie  gains  another  fee,  and  the  retiring 
widow  offering  the  farm  for  aole,  it  is  purchased 
by  the  benevolent  neighbors  and  presented 
to  Rip  and  Katrina,  who  transmit  a  numerous 
offspring  to  flght  for  their  country  in  the  War 
for  the  Union.  This,  bating  of  oonrse  the 
unpleasant  morality  of  the  bigamy,  is  a  very 
pretty  story ;  but  the  reader  must  make  its 
acquaintance  in  the  author^s  tripping  rhymes. 
He  will  find  they  will  well  repay  his  perusal. 
The  descriptive  passages  are  excellent ;  nature 
plays  her  part  in  the  hymns  of  the  seasons ; 
and  with  the  abundant  mirth  and  jollity  be- 
fitting the  traditional  manners  of  the  Dutch 
fathers,  there  is  withal  on  proper  occasions, 
fitly  spoken,  a  truly  religious  spirit.  We  com- 
mend in  particular  for  their  humor  and  char- 
acter the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  Dominie  and 
that  thorn  planted  in  his  side,  his  half-de- 
mented wife.  It  is  hardly  Mr  to  detach  a  pas- 
sage fVom  its  proper  supports  in  the  story; 
but  one  or  two  traits  of  the  Dominie  may 
serve  to  indicate  tho  manner  of  the  book. 

**  His  buckled  shoes ;  his  broad  three-oornered  hat ; 
Elnee-breeches,  u^ht  above  the  swelling  hose; 
The  easy  way  in  which  he  always  sat. 
And  smoked  his  pipe  with  calm,  serene  re- 
pose,— 
Would  in  our  day  look  oddly,  I  suppose. 

<(  In  our  fiist  times,  the  Dominie  might  be  thought 

Long-winded,  for  he  preoched  a  full  lon^;  hour. 

And  sometimes  two,  when  Satan  must  be  fought 

ITntil  the  truth  had  triumphed  o*er  his  power : 

Such  wind  would  make  our  Gospel  milk  turn 


But  In  the  days  when  people  came  from  fhr. 
And  walked  ten  miles  to  church,  sometimes  a 
score. 

Bringing  their  lunch  along,  it  was  no  bar 
If  they  took  back,  beside  the  feast,  in  store 
A  basket-ftill  of  Qospel  crumbs  or  more. 

"  Things  different  seem  f^nn  different  points  of 
view: 
We  like  short  sermons,  they  liked  sermons 
long ; 
They  liked  tho  old,  we  like  to  have  things  new ; 
we  like  the  doctrines  weak,  they  liked  them 
strong ; 
Wo  beUeve,  as  they  did,  our  religion  true. 
But  then  we  wish  as  little  as  will  do. 

*'  Hence  they  the  church  clock  placed  outside  the 
tower, 
That  all  to  church  might  always  punctual  be, 
Nor  lose  a  moment  of  the  saort  a  hour : 
We  place  it  inside,  that  the  Dominie 
The  time  to  let  us  out  may  promptly  see. 


Mb.  Chables  Astob  Bristed's  ^^InUr/er- 
enee  Theory  of  OavemmerU^^  (Leypoldt  and 
Holt)  is  a  timely  political,  not  partisan,  essay 
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of  the  Boliool  of  those  admirable  pamphlets 
on  public  interests,  with  which  the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Smith  at  once  entertained  and  instructed 
the  public  Whatever  Mr.  Bristed  writes  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  impress  of  his  personal- 
ity ;  with  an  acute  and  thoughtful  discussion 
of  the  Bulgcct  in  hand,  wliile  the  reader  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  some  glimpses  and  flavors  of 
English  university  life,  the  turf,  and  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  a  man  who  mingles  the  refine- 
ments of  mental  cultivation  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  fortune  and  fashion.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  tree  should  have  a  relish  oi 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  it  grows,  as 
in  the  perfected  world  of  Virgil,  dyers  were  to 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  rams  and  lambs 
were  to  walk  about  in  the  meadows  honestly 
clad  in  purple,  yellow  and  vermilion.  Since 
the  days  of  Montaigne,  this  has  been  the  vir- 
tue and  the  privilege  of  the  Essayists  ;  and  if 
the  old  Gascon  were  living,  as  we  wish  he 
were,  in  his  castle  in  his  fancy-nurtured  re- 
tirement, and  were  to  entrust  us  with  a  com- 
mission to  send  to  him  what  was  worth  read- 
ing in  America,  we  should  certmnly  consign 
to  his  specular  tower,  from  time  to  time,  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Bristed.  If  there  is  any  thing 
which  may  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  what  from  the  more  cultivated  class 
of  writers  we  have  had  too  little  of,  a  whole- 
some independence  and  individuality.  Our  men 
of  letters  have  too  often  been  silent  when 
they  should  have  spoken  ;  and  the  fools  have 
of  course  rushed  in  to  supply  the  vacuum. 
It  is  a  benefit  to  the  state  and  the  community, 
when  men  of  cultivation  and  literature  employ 
their  opportunities  in  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lic questions ;  and  it  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times,  tliut,  after  too  long  a  toleration  of  igno- 
rance and  imbecility,  they  are  beginning  to 
speak  out  on  questions  of  importance.  There 
never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  when  a  service  of  this  kind  was  more 
imperatively  demanded. 

Regarding  the  especial  topic  of  Mr.  Bris-^ 
ted's  essay,  much,  of  course,  is  to  be  said.  He 
finds  *'  interference,''  or  the  law  of  force,  an 
increasing  and  dangerous  power  in  modern 
political  action  ;  and  ingeniously,  and  liot  with- 
out a  good  show  of  reason,  attributes  much  of 
the  favor  or  tolerance  with  which  it  is  received 
to  the  glitterinsr  success  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
whom  ho  considers  the  immoral  parent  of 
Jefierson  Davis,  and— he  probably  would  not 
object  to  the  addition  as  depreciating  the 
family  relation— ffic  magna  amiponere  parcU — 
Fernando  Wood.  In  one  of  the  speeches  of  this 
eminent  servant  of  the  public,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  "  Martin  Van  Buren  had  said  to 
him,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  had  only 
found  out  after  he  was  out  of  oflice,  how  to 
get  along  with  the  American  people.  Said  he, 
*  The  American  people  will  forgive  any  thing  in 
a  public  officer  except  cowardice.'     Whatever 


else  may  be  charged  against  mo,"  said  tho 
speaker,  "  no  man  can  accuse  me  of  that."  * 
Mirabeau  was  the  modern  father  of  the  senti- 
ment, VAudacty  tovjour$  Vavdace.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  these  and  kin- 
dred adventurers  belong  to  an  old  di- 
vision of  the  human  family,  schemers  and 
men  of  audacity,  who  would  any  day,  with 
the  self-lover  in  Bacon,  bum  their  neighbor's 
house  to  roast  their  own  eggs  in  the  ashes. 
The  danger,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is 
not  so  much  from  individual  usurpation 
and  example,  as  from  a  temporary  in- 
convenience or  inability  of  society  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  suddenly  pieced.  The 
rich  yield  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 
and  the  scientifio  improvements  of  the  agt, 
have  given  an  immense  development  to  the 
humnn  race;  population  has  increased  with 
wealth ;  luxury  and  extravagance  have  devel- 
oped their  abundant  evils :  an  old  state  of 
things  is  passing  away ;  the  new  is  not  yet 
fully  established.  This  is  especially  true  of 
our  own  country,  which  has  in  addition  to 
provide  for  an  unexampled  debt,which  has  nec- 
essarily multiplied  laws  and  statutes  to  an  cn- 
precedcnted  extent.  Our  old  city  govern- 
ments, for  instance,  were  on  the  model  of  vil- 
lage life :  they  have  now  to  control  the  dan- 
gerous classes  of  the  huge  metropolis.  More 
government  was  needed— and  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  too  much.  Ascending  in  the 
scale,  the  war  power  was  exorbitant  in  its  de- 
mands, and  for  the  time  they  had  to  be  paid. 
The  considerations  bearing  on  the  ff'eneral 
question  will  be  found  ably,  and  sometimes 
curiously  treated  by  Mr.  Bristed.  There  is 
one  topic  on  which  he  discourses  with  espe- 
cial unction,  the  Maine  prohibitory,  or,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it,  the  Aquarian  legislation, 
forbidding  by  statute  all  drinks  but  water.  In 
the  course  of  this  argument,  which  is  happily 
relieved  by  many  striking  social  illustrations, 
and  much  felicity  of  statement,  he  has  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Governor  Andrew.  Were  that  estimable 
statesman,  whose  death  at  this  time  is  so 
much  to  be  lamented,  yet  living,  he  might  bo 
pleased,  with  Mr.  Bristed,  in  the  corroboration 
of  their  views  afforded  in  tho  recent  election,  by 
the  judgment  of  the  sturdy  voters  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  prohibitionists  have  failed ; 
for  they  have  run  into  the  absurdity  of  con- 
founding the  use  and  abuse  of  a  very  good 
thing.  Some  legislation  in  aid  of  temperance 
may  be  required.  We  should  be  content  with 
regulating,  in  the  cause  of  enjoyment  and 
virtue,  what  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible 
to  eradicate. 


It  is   now   more   than  thirty  years  since 

*  Report  of  the  Now  York  Tribune,  cited  in  tho 
New  York  Times,  Nov.  11th,  18U7. 
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that  faithful  chronicler,  William  Dtinlap,  pub- 
lished his  **  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progfress 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,"  on 
interval  which,  among  its  many  special  mar- 
vels of  development  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
has  certainly  not  been  without  its  creative  and 
sustaining  processes  in  the  great  world  of  art. 
It  might  be  curious  to  trace  the  parallel  rise  of 
artists  and  authors,  and  observe  how  faith- 
fully they  keep  pace  with  one  another  in  sen- 
timent and  character;  to  note  the  genius  of 
Leslie  responding  to  that  of  Irving ;  the  land- 
scape of  Durand  reflecting  the  woods  and 
fields  of  Bryant;  the  canvas  of  Leutze  or 
Huntington  a  mirror  of  the  medieval  pictur- 
esque of  Longfellow ;  and  the  force  and  sin- 
cerity of  Darley  a  translation  into  another 
language  of  the  native  energy  of  Cooper.  We 
might,  perhaps,  find  in  such  a  comparison, 
extended  to  a  review  of  the  genius  of 
other  lands,  that  art  and  literature  are  but 
manifestations — exponents  of  the  powers  of  a 
nation ;  and  that  to  rise  in  one  great  depart- 
ment of  excellence  is  to  rise  in  all.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
ample  volume  before  us,  ^^  Booh  of  the  Art- 
«>f*,"  by  IIkxry  T.  Tuokerman,  (Putnam  & 
Son,)  of  the  fertility  and  value  of  American 
art  production  of  the  present  time.  The  work 
has  a  method  of  its  own ;  it  is  not  a  formal 
histor}',  or  simply  a  collection  of  materials ; 
but  a  species  of  philosophical  survey  of  the 
entire  field,  in  which  thoughtful  and  ingenious 
speculations  are  weaved  around  the  central  in- 
terest of  biography.  There  are  personal  de- 
tails in  abundance ;  particular  notices  of  the 
most  important  paintings  and  statues,  with 
incidental  mention  of  their  purchasers  and 
owners  ;  in  fine,  the  book  is  a  sufficient  guide 
to  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Art 
of  America  past  and  present.  For  the  first 
time  the  subject  is  fairly  presented  as  a  whole ; 
and  the  reader  who  has  not  studiously  looked 
into  the  matter — and  few  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity— will  be  surprised  to  perceive  how 
bountiful  the  theme  is  in  interest,  how  varied 
in  character,  how  picturesque  in  its  details ; 
and,  what  is  the  consummate  fiower  of  all 
these,  how  warm  and  glowing  the  picture  is 
in  those  moral  lights  of  the  struggle  of  genius 
with  difficulties ;  of  the  culture  of  the  taste 
and  the  affections;  of  the  assertion  of  the 
powers  of  intellect  and  the  imagination  ;  of  the 
victory  which,  through  all  discouragements,  at- 
tends the  full  devotion  of  the  faculties  to  a 
service  of  love  and  purity.  It  is  to  the  honor 
thus  far  of  American  art  as  of  American  let- 
ters, that  the  page  and  the  canvas  have  never 
been  prostituted  by  unworthy  means  to  un- 
worthy ends.  No  one  has  cause  to  blush 
npon  entering  an  American  library  or  pic- 
ture-gallery. Whatever  our  artists  have  ac- 
complished has  been  with  a  steady  gain  of 
power  in  the  right  direction. 


Considerations  like  these  must  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  most  care- 
less reader  as  his  eye  runs  over  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Tnokerman's  attractive  vol- 
ume. Starting  with  the  early  portrait  paint- 
ers, chiefiy  of  the  lievolutionary  era,  with 
such  honored  names  at  the  entrance  as 
Copley,  Trumbull,  West,  Stuart,  Allston,  Lea- 
lie  and  their  brethren,  who  are  still  repre- 
sented among  ns  in  the  illustrious  examples  of 
Sully  and  Morse,  the  record,  so  short  a  time 
separates  ns  from  the  first  beginning  of  art  in  the 
country,  is  presently  crowded  with  the  throng- 
ing exhibitors  of  our  day.  The  '*  Book  of  the 
Artists "  contains  them  all  along  the  century 
fh>m  Smybert  to  Bierstadt,  the  chiefs  who 
have  now  their  renown  with  years  and 
achievements,  shining  in  single  chapters  in 
planetary  state ;  with  hosts  of  younger  celeb- 
rities in  nebular  groups  fast  resolving  nnder 
the  genial  critic's  telescope  into  independent 
stellar  systems.  The  Landscape  Painters,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  reputation  of  the 
country,  have  appropriately  a  section  of  their 
own ;  while  the  Sculptors,  but  one  of  whom, 
we  believe,  Greenough,  figured  in  Dunlap's 
narrative,  close  the  work  in  a  like  attractive 
group.  Many  new  names  of  artists  known  in 
our  galleries,  but  of  whom  little  has  been 
written,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume ;  with 
much  that  is  new  relating  to  others,  a^  among 
varions  instances,  in  the  chapters  given  to 
West,  Morse,  Inman,  Chapman  and  Powers. 
*Tlie  local  coloring  which  connects  the  artist's 
life  with  the  infiuences  of  home  scenery, 
climatic  impressions,  and  the  associations  of 
travel,  gives  a  particular  interest  to  the  au- 
thor's sketches.  Indeed,  he  would  seem  to 
have  oaught  much  of  the  spirit  of  their 
work  from  his  observations  in  their  studios. 
His  intimacy  with  many  of  them  has  given 
him  peculiar  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the 
lights  and  shades  of  character.  Altogether, 
looking  at  the  spirit  in  which  the  writer  has 
worked,  the  materials  he  has  in  hand,  the  in- 
terest of  the  theme,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
novelty  of  the  work,  with  its  eminently  na- 
tional character,  we  may  confidently  commend 
it  to  our  countrymen,  now  that  they  have  been 
at  least  sufficiently  supplied  with  war  histo- 
ries and  narratives  of  pain  and  suffering,  as  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  gentler  arts  of  Peace. 


The  students  of  American  history  most 
be  gratified  by  a  new  and  important  addition 
to  their  stock  of  original  materials,  in  a  vol- 
ume just  issued  by  the  "  Bradford  Club,"  en- 
titled, Tlie  Army  Oomtpondenee  of  Colonel 
John  Laurens,  in  the  years  TT77-8,  now  first 
printed  fk'om  Original  Letters  addressed  to 
his  father,  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  Con- 
gress." The  letters  are  numerous,  and  having 
been  confidentially  and  officially  written  from 
the  camp  (for  Colonel  Laurens,  it  will  be  re- 
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membered,  was  at  tho  period  indicated  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  General  Washington, 
and  at  times  was  acting  as  his  private  secre- 
tary)}  their  interest  may  be  readily  appredated. 
They  cover  the  military  movements  in  Penn- 
sylvania prior  and  subsequent  to  the  encamp- 
ment at  Valley  Forge,  including  the  stem  in- 
cidents of  that  critical  period,  the  siege  of 
Fort  MifSin,  and  a  full  account,  written  f^om 
the  field,  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  These 
papers  have  hitherto  been  unknown  to,  or  out 
of  the  reach  of  our  historians.  The  originals 
are  now,  with  a  very  valuable  series  of  the 
Henry  Laurens  Papers,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  forming 
an  important  portion  of  their  recent  acquisi- 
tions. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  with  the 
attention  for  some  time  past  given  to  Ameri- 
can records  of  this  kind,  and  the  historical 
characters  of  the  Bevolutionary  era,  so  little 
should  be  popularly  known  of  the  Laurenses, 
father  and  son,  particularly  of  the  latter, 
whoso  chivalrous  career  and  death  in  battle 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  after  having 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  his 
country,  at  home  and  in  France,  entitle  him 
to  the  endearing  memories  which  attach  to 
such  heroes  as  Warren  and  Montgomery.  The 
explanation  of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  hero, 
bom  and  dying  in  the  South,  has  shared  in 
the  inattention  which  has  generally  befallen 
the  historical  worthies  of  that  portion  of  tho 
country.  Had  New  England,  with  its  literary 
preservative  means,  the  care  of  such  a  reputa- 
tion, the  <*  Bradford  Club  ^'  could  not  at  this 
day  have  the  credit  of  presenting  the  claims 
of  Colonel  Laurens  to  notice  as  a  novel  sub- 
ject to  their  friends.  This,  however,  is  now 
done  in  a  privately  printed  volume  of  rare 
elegance,  which  includes,  besides  the  "Let- 
ters,^' which  are  written  in  a  remarkably  can- 
did, engaging  style,  an  interesting  introduc- 
tory memoir  from  the  genial  pen  of  the  South- 
em  author,  William  Gilmore  Simms.  There 
is  also  a  choice  engraving  by  Burt,  from  an 
original  portrait,  the  first  of  Colonel  Laurens 
ever  executed. 

The  •'  Club,"  we  may  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  distant  readers,  is  an  association  of 
less  than  a  half  dozen  merchants  of  New  York, 
who,  sustained  by  a  limited  number  of  sub- 
scribers, have  engaged  in  the  publication, 
ttom  time  to  time,  of  valuable  original  mate- 
rials for  the  study  of  American  history.  They 
liave  thus  fur  been  fortunate  in  their  subjects 
and  editors,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  luxury 
of  their  books,  given  by  their  printer,  Mr. 
Mnnseli,  of  Albany.  This  is  the  seventh  of 
their  regular  issues;  among  them  are  Fitz 
Greene  Halleck's  *<  Croakers,"  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Murphy's  curious  "  Anthology  of  New  Neth- 
eriand,"  and  Buokingliam  Smith's  faithfully 
•ditcd  "  Narrative  of  the  Career  of  De  Soto." 


In  a  volume  entitled  2h«  Ouiiure  J}§- 
manded  hy  MotUm  IAf€  (Appleton  A,  Co.), 
Dr.  YouicANs  has  rendered  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  all  who  would  understand  intelligently 
the  elementary  principles  involved  in  the  im- 
portant educational  questions  of  the  day,  by 
bringing  together  a  series  of  addresses  and 
arguments  on  the  general  subject,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  claims  of  scientific  study 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  around  and 
within  us.  Among  the  writers  whoee  views 
he  has  presented  to  us,  are  Wbewell,  Tjndall, 
Faraday,  Liebig,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the 
leading  European  authorities,  while  our  own 
country  is  well  represented  by  Wayland,  Dr. 
Draper,  President  Hill,  of  Harvard,  and  Pres- 
ident Barnard,  of  Columbia  College.  Much 
attention  is  given  in  these  discourses,  and  in 
the  papers  contributed  by  the  editor,  to  the 
proper  order  of  studies,  and  the  development 
and  discipline  of  the  faculties — ^topics  which 
are  very  happily  discussed  by  Presidents  Hill 
and  Barnard,  both  of  whom  agree  in  depre- 
cating the  usurpation  of  the  perceptive  by  the 
ratiocinative  powers  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

All  Dr.  Youmans'  authorities,  more  or  less, 
unite  in  the  view  that  the  exclusive  classical 
training  handed  down  by  tradition  in  the  old 
universities,  fkUs  to  supply  the  demands  of 
modern  culture,  is  limited  in  its  nature,  and 
—  at  least  so  far  as  especial  attainments  ore 
concerned— fallacious  in  its  pretences.  They 
would  substitute  for  it,  or  supplement  it  with, 
a  study  of  the  laws  of  life  and  the  material 
world.  This  is  certainly  an  improvement  in 
the  elements  of  the  contest,  as  it  was  formerly 
maintained,  between  the  classics  and  the  pure 
mathematics.  Much,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
to  be  gained  by  a  proper  devotion  to  the  nat- 
ural history  sciences,  and  it  is  but  a  traism, 
though  a  neglected  one,  to  assert  that  the 
study  of  our  physical  well-being  should  pre- 
cede all  others.  The  sound  body  is  the  indis- 
pensable habitation  for  the  sound  mind.  Tho 
advantage  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  Sss  not  that  tho  pupils  be- 
come adepts  in  philological  acumen,  which  is 
attained  by  very  few,  but  that  they  are,  as  it 
were,  introduced  to  the  best  society,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  in  a  knowledge  of  great 
authors,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  literature 
which  awakens  at  once  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual fiusulties.  The  conscience  is  educat- 
ed with  the  judgment.  All  the  great  world 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  opened  to  the  view ; 
the  student  of  Homer  and  Plato,  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  of  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Milton,  is 
not  occupied  with  plants  and  insects,  but  with 
living  men,  comparing  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties, approving  or  disapproving  their  actions, 
and  at  every  step  forced  to  inquire  what  sym- 
pathy their  virtues  or  their  vices  find  in  him- 
tclf.  Then  there  is  an  indefinable  refinement 
of  taste,  a  culture  of  the  imagination,  a  hn- 
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manianfg  power,  a  subtle  magnetism  of  haman 
life,  which  a  dry  study  of  material  objects 
never  can  inspire.  Bat  there  is  really  no  oo- 
oasion  for  any  oonflict  in  the  matter ;  the  ques- 
tion is  munly  one  of  proportion,  of  adapta- 
tion of  infinite  art  to  the  finite  opportunities 
and  varied  organization  of  short-lived  man. 
To  arrive  at  this  proportion,  to  adapt  its  sys- 
tem not  merely  to  the  supposed  wants  of 
modern  civilization,  but  to  the  powers  of  the 
individual,  is  the  great  problem  which  the 
reformers  of  education  have  to  solve  at  the 
present  day.  When  they  have  done  their 
best  they  will  probably  find  Dame  Nature,  the 
old  schoolmistress,  oocasionally  graduating  her 
&vorite  pupils,  without  much  regard  to  their 
academic  devices. 

Vest  many  good  books  of  European  trav- 
el have  been  written  by  Americans.  Indeed 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  them 
for  the  last  half  century.  They  began,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  the  need  of  the 
occasion,  when  information  was  required, 
with  being  very  literal  and  descriptive,  with 
a  sort  of  guide-book  patience  of  investigation 
and  fidelity  of  statement, — copious  resources  of 
book  making,  which  Murray  has  for  some 
years  piist  pretty  effectually  cut  off  Arom  the 
race.  Yet  these  industrious  chronicles  had 
their  merit,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  relief  at  pres- 
ent to  turn  from  the  overdone  modem  dis- 
qui»ition  to  the  facts  and  personal  incidents 
in  the  narrative  of  such  wayfarers,  for  instance, 
as  good  Dr.  Qriscom  and  the  accomplished 
Carter.  There  were  a  number  of  that  school, 
who  told  us  all  about  post-horses,  and  waiters, 
and  bills  of  fare,  and  cathedrals,  and  Chats- 
worth,  and  Blenheim,  and  other  well-known 
hauuts  of  the  tourist.  It  was  something  then 
to  be  a  traveller,  when  the  attention  of  the 
reader  might  be  gained  so  easily.  Nowadays 
one  must  go  a  little  deeper  beneath  the  surface, 
or  seem  to  do  so,  which  sometimes  answers 
the  purpose  as  well.  'Willis  was  one  of  the 
first  to  impart  the  graces  of  expression  to  the 
old  story,  and  to  add  some  piquancy  to  the 
old  material.  His  "  Pendllings  by  the  Way  " 
were  read  weekly  in  the  old  ^*  Mirror,"  with 
a  delight  which  the  tourist  of  the  present 
day  of  hackneyed  felicities  can  hardly  expect 
to  inspire.  Sanderson,  the  clever  Pbiladel- 
phian,  came  along  about  the  same  time  with 
his  **  Sketches  of  Paris,"  a  lively  book  which 
reflected  much  of  the  genius  of  the  place. 
It  was  a  capital  guide,  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe,  to  the  entertaining  haunts  of  the  gay 
city.  We  remember,  in  our  admiration  of  his 
pages,  renewing  one  of  his  experiences  in  a 
eheap  dinner  at  Fricoteau's,  in  the  Latin  quar- 
ter ;  but  had  no  desire  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  that  region,  preferring  to  fbllow  on 
his  tracks  at  Very^s  and  Vefonr^s  and  the 
Bochcr  de  Canoale.     There  was  Isaac  Apple- 


ton  Jewott,  too,  the  first,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  of  the  tourists  who  chose  their  points, 
grouped  the  inddentB,  and  served  the  whole 
smothered  in  a  piquant  sauce  of  entertaining 
critical  disquisition.  He  was  a  good  writer,  con- 
tributing his  chapters  to  the  **  American  Month- 
ly Magazine,"  which  Park  Benjamin,  when  the 
literary  fervor  was  languishing  in  the  modern 
Athens,  came  from  Boston  to  New  York  to  edit. 
Slidell  Mackenzie's  capital  book  on  Spain  will  be 
remembered ;  and  its  pleasant,  but  loss  known 
follower,  "  The  American  in  England,"  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  later  tourists  of  eminence  in  their  day  ore 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  still  hold  their 
place  in  our  libraries.  Several  books  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  overshadowed  by  his  novels,  have 
been  too  lightly  suffered  to  slip  from  the  pub- 
lishers' stock,  and  might  well  bear  revival. 
Irving's  ** Sketch  Book"  and  Longfellow's 
"  Outre  Mer  "  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry 
and  invention,  though  when  they  are  content 
with  actual  scenes,  nothing  con  bo  more 
faithful.  Emerson's  *^ English  Traits"  and 
Hawthorne's  "Our  Old  Home "  are  proba- 
bly as  subtle  and  spirited  volumes  as  have 
been  written  about  England  since  the  wise 
and  witty  Erasmus  recorded  his  observations 
of  the  country.  Spain  and  Egypt  have  been 
favorite  grounds  of  our  tourists,  and  lately 
they  have  made  some  successful  inroads  upon 
Italy.  Story  has  given  a  faith fUl  daguerreotype 
of  Rome,  and  Howellb,  worthy  of  association 
with  the  choicest  of  our  company  of  travellers, 
has  done  as  much  for  another  haunt  of  the 
imagination  in  his  Venetian  lAfe^  a  book 
which  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  has  rapidly 
passed  to  a  third  edition.  It  is,  as  every  body 
knows,  full  of  interesting  details,  gathered  in  a 
consular  residence  of  several  years ;  is  candid 
and  independent  in  its  observations,  is  in- 
formed by  the  sympathies  of  a  scholar,  and 
blends  a  vein  of  philosophy  with  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world.  These  are  good  qualities 
of  which  our  reading  public,  to  their  credit, 
would  willmgly  have  more.  Consequently, 
Mr.  Howells  goes  on  serving  up  other  bits  of 
Italy,  with  equal  gusto.  His  UoMan  Jour- 
neye  (Hurd  &  Houghton)  are  quite  as  at- 
tractive as  his  chapters  on  Venice,  and  have 
the  charm  of  variety  in  a  frequent  change  of 
scene.  They  are  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants, 
always  picturesque,  and  at  times  quite  dra- 
matic 

Bt  the  side  of  Mr.  Howells'  books  we 
may  place  2%e  ChatHpa^ne  Oountryy  which 
in  a  few  months  has  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, (Koutledge),  by  Db.  Bobxbt  Toxxs,  also 
"a  picked  man  of  countries,"  an  author 
whose  vind,  emphatic  pictures  of  life  and  socie- 
ty, of  whatever  land  he  writes,  are  always  ao- 
ceptable  to  the  public  In  these  sketches  of 
the   wine-producing  regions  alH>nt  Bheims, 
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Dr.  Tomes  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  oflBcial 
consular  experience  in  his  one  or  two  years 
residence  at  that  place,  when  the  new  custom 
regulations  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he 
had  ciiarge,  rendered  liis  position  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  The  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive Ktudy  of  the  whole  process  of  Cham- 
pagne growth  and  manufacture,  is  presented 
in  his  volume,  with  notices  of  the  great  deal- 
ers, and  sketches  of  provincial  life  in  France, 
a  fund  of  spirited  table-talk,  worthy  com- 
panionship with  the  festival  explosions  of  the 
best  vintage  secured  in  the  region. 


The  publication  of  the  LouUa  MnhlbacJi 
Historical  Novels  (Appleton  &  Co.)  is  an 
episode  in  the  bookselling  records  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  demand  for  these  works,  out 
of  Germany,  is,  we  believe,  altogether  con- 
lined  to  this  country.  At  least  they  have  not 
been  translated,  or  the  translations  republished 
in  England.  They  are  thus  copyright  works, 
and  are  an  illustration  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Parton,  in  his  recent  essay  on  literary 
property,  of  the  value  to  a  publisher  of  trans- 
lations of  acceptable  foreign  authors.  The 
books  themselves,  which  cover  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  stock  availabilities  of  romantic  his- 
tory, are  built  up  largely  of  the  materials  af- 
forded by  memoirs  and  the  gossiping  chron- 
icles of  tlio  periods  treated  of,  with  a  particu- 
lar leaning  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
narrative  is  methodically  arranged  with  an 
eye  to  stage  eflfcct,  and  a  constant  change  of 
scene  in  melodramatic  tableaux.  The  books 
are  not  history,  and  not  altogether  novels  ;  but 
a  blending  of  fact  and  invention,  in  a  style  at- 
tractive to  a  large  class  of  readers,  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  original  authorities. 

Professor  John  Tttcdall's  recent  work  on 
Sound  (Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day.  In 
a  course  of  eight  lectures  he  gives  a  complete 
exposition  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  upon 
the  subject.  The  style  is  marked  by  an  unu- 
sual clearness  of  statement  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration ;  and  as  the  work  is  intended  for  pop- 
ular reading,  algebraic  formulas  and  technical 
terms  have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
The  absence  of  the  experiments  which  formed 
no  small  part  of  the  original  lectures,  has  been 
supplied  by  an  abundance  of  engravings. 
Professor  Tyndall's  researches  in  this  branch 
of  physics,  and  in  the  kindred  subject  of  heat, 
have  gained  him  a  prominent  place  among  the 
scientific  investigators  of  the  day,  and  fully 
sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution has  acquired  fVom  the  labors  of  Davy, 
Brewster,  and  Faraday. 


receipts  through  his  lectures,  his  new  rolome, 
Handbook  of  FractUal  fJookiry  (Appleton's), 
needs  no  recommendation.  Perhaps  Ameri- 
can tasto  would  be  better  satisfied  witli  more 
puddings  and  pastry,  and  fewer  varieties  of 
meat  and  fish ;  btit  then  Blot's  mission  is  to 
purify  and  reform  the  American  ntylo  of  eat- 
ing. The  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  ladies  who  wish  to  make  cooking  more  of  a 
fine  art. 


At  the  head  of  the  Christmas  books,  of 
which  the  season  is  prolific,  we  are  disiposed  to 
place  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Snow 
Bound f  (Ticknor  &  Fields,)  by  the  venerable 
"VVnnTiER,  whose  poetic  fervor  bums  only  the 
more  warmly  with  age,  as  the  logs  on  the 
hearth-stone,  after  the  sputter  and  smoke  are 
over,  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  fire,  glow 
with  their  intensest  flame.  His  verse  has 
pained  in  simplicity  and  not  lost  in  power. 
The  tranquil,  idyllic  pictures  of  "Snow 
Bound,"  in  wliich  home  and  the  affections  are 
set  in  a  frosty  framework  of  out-door  scenery, 
invite  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Fenn  in 
his  designs  has  gracefully  followed  the  author 
through  the  changing  scenes  of  his  narrative, 
seconding  his  genial  reveries  at  every  turn; 
and  has  been  most  ably  assisted  in  his  pleasant 
task  by  the  engravers,  Messrs.  Anthony  and 
Linton,  whose  wood-cuts  vie  with  the  best 
productions  of  the  Enghsh  school.  The  paper 
on  which  the  work  is  printed  is  smooth  and 
solid,  presenting  one  of  the  choicest  imprints  of 
the  Cambridge  UniversUy  Press. 


The  GUst,  by  William  D.  O'Connor,  (Put- 
nam <fe  Son,)  expressly  challenges  attention,  as 
its  name  imports,  as  a  Christmas  story.  In  an 
elegantly  printed  little  volume,  the  author, 
aided  by  two  excellent  illustrations  by  Thomas 
Nast,  relates  with  spirit  the  story  of  a  money- 
loving  landlord— the  scene  is  laid  in  the  good 
city  of  Boston — whose  heart  was  softened  by 
his  recollections  of  a  departed  early  com- 
panion, a  man  of  genius  and  suflfering,  who 
left  him  as  a  legacy  an  injunction  to  serve  his 
fellow-creatures  in  obedience  to  the  great  law 
of  charity.  This  haunting  suggestion  is  the 
ghost,  who  on  a  Christmas  Eve  finally,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  loving  daughter  and 
the  appeal  of  a  female  tenant,  gets  the  better 
of  the  old  man's  obduracy.  "When  he  has  ex- 
perienced the  "luxury  of  doing  good"  the 
spectral  visitor's  mission  is  naturally  at  an 
end. 


To  those  housekeepers  who  have  become 
familiar  with  Blot's  practical  and  economical 


TuRNLvo  from  the  little  work  of  fiction  just 
noticed,  inculcating  the  law  of  Christian  kind- 
ness, it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  volume  re- 
counting some  of  the  practical  triumphs  of  this 
spirit,  which  aro  the  glory  of  the  present  oen- 
tury.  There  are  spread  before  us  in  Ths  Ro- 
manes of  CharUijy  by  Johm  De  Lirfdb  (Rout- 
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lotlgo  &  Sous),  a  condcnsntion  of  a  larger  book, 
rcccivod  with  favor  some  montha  ago,  entitled, 
**Six  Months  Among  the  Charities  of  Eu- 
rope." The  author,  in  a  pleasant  narrative, 
interspersed  with  pictorial  sketches  of  foun- 
ders and  buildings,  describes  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  present  condition  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  benevolent,  educational, 
and  relief  establishments  for  the  aid  of  pov- 
erty and  suffering  in  central  and  northern 
Europe,  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  Alps, 
in  the  Netherlands  at  Zutphen — an  appropriate 
spot  for  a  work  of  mercy,  that  where  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  fell  and  died— at  Hamburgh,  on 
the  Khine,  in  Switzerland.  Associative  effort 
of  this  benevolent  character,  independent  of 
immediate  Church  organization,  seems  to  find 
a  natural  home  in  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  examples  which,  doubtless,  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  Church  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions in  her  ancient  work.  It  is  astonishing 
in  these  cuses  what  om  man  or  woman,  prop- 
erly qualified  and  inspired  for  the  work,  may 
accomplish.  Dr.  Liefde's  story  is  throughout 
an  interesting  one.  Travellers  to  Europe  and 
those  who  read  at  home  would  do  well  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  narra- 
tives. The  virtues  of  other  lands  are  certainly 
as  well  worth  studying  as  the  vices,  which 
travellers  are  apt  to  learn  more  about. 


It  is  somewhat  diflBcult  to  settle  down  to 
a  critical  estimnte  of  an  author^s  poems,  when 
the  verses  come  to  us  in  such  fine  holiday 
trim  as  the  poems  Lucile^  by  Owen  Mere- 
Dmi  (Ticknor  &  Fields),  and  »*  North  Coast, 
and  Other  Poems,"  by  Robert  Baehanan 
(Routledge  <S^  Sons).  The  eye  is  first  at- 
tracted by  the  brilliant  decorations,  the  thick, 
glossy  paper,  the  gold-leaf,  and  the  manifold 
artistic  graces  of  the  Brothers  Dalziel ;  and  it 
is  not  till,  as  it  were,  we  have  divested  the 
beauty  of  her  ball-room  finery  and  extrava- 
gance of  dress,  that  we  are  able  to  see  her  in 
her  simple  personal  attractions.  It  is  Ball 
and  Black  with  their  diamonds,  or  the  laces 
and  silks  of  Stewart,  or  the  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  Dieden  that  we  are  for  the  time  ad- 
miring. The  lady^s  turn  comes  at  last,  and 
we  forget  them  all.  "We  may,  however,  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  brilliance  of  the  attire 
in  which  their  publishers  have  invested  two 
of  the  favorite  authors  of  the  day,  since, 
though  rich,  it  is  in  exceedingly  good  taste, 
and  the  merit  of  the  productions  is  proof 
against  any  application  of  the  old  saying  of 
the  workmanship  surpassing  the  material. 
Besides,  the  realistic  character  of  the  illustra- 
tions has  its  subduing  effect,  bringing  the 
gazer  down  to  a  sober  appreciation  of  the  text. 
The  reputation  of  "  LucUe,"  indeed,  is  suffl- 
•tently  established;  for,  has  it  not  been  in 
"blue  and  gold,"  and  consequently  in  the 
hands  of  aH  fair  readers  of  poetry  in  America, 
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a  familiar  companion,  since  its  first  publica- 
tion ? — a  charming  novel,  with  its  society  airs 
and  more  private  sensibilities  and  heart  ad- 
ventures, tickling  the  fancy  with  its  seem- 
ingly careless  but  most  artistical  rhyming. 
Now,  with  its  portrait  of  the  author,  Bobert 
Lytton,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  countenance 
marked  with  the  impress  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  the  finely-drawn,  earnest,  and, 
at  times,  passionote  illustratious  of  Du  Mau- 
rier,  the  work  may  fairly  be  said  to  renew  its 
existence. 

The  volume  of  Robert  Buchanan,  with  the 
exception  of  three  of  its  numerous  separate 
poems,  is  entirely  new  to  the  publie.  It  is 
too  little  to  say  of  it  that  it  well  sustains  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  "  Meg  Blane,"  the 
opening  poem,  is  the  story  of  a  heroine  of  the 
northern  seas,  a  simple,  stout-hearted  woman 
of  the  "  noith  coast, "  schooled  in  adversity, 
braving  the  ocean  in  deeds  of  daring  and  hu- 
manity, sustained  in  a  great  private  sorrow  by 
the  strength  of  .^  Hurrow  yet  deeper,  her  love  for 
her  half-witted  aoh.  These  are  the  elements  of  a 
pathetic  poem  of  great  power  and  moral  beauty. 
The  treatment  of  the  theme,  with  the  cool 
breath  of  the  ocean  and  its  sublimities  tem- 
pering the  scene,  is  worthy  of  the  old  ballad 
age.  An  "English"  and  another  "Scottish 
Eiclogue,"  exhibit  a  fine  spirit  of  characteriza- 
tion of  certain  religious  phenomena  of  the  two 
countries.  "  A  Saint's  Story"  is  in  an  origi- 
nal vein,  with  a  peculiar  fascination  in  its  wild 
humors.  "  A  Poem  to  David  "  is  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Scottish  poet,  David  Gray, 
in  which  a  complaint  of  death  is  turned  to 
minister  to  the  expression  of  tenderness  and 
affection.  We  might  particularize  others,  for 
the  lyre  of  the  autKor  has  many  strings,  but 
must  be  content  with  a  general  commendation 
of  the  work,  and  of  the  thoughtful  and  fVe- 
quently  forcible  character  of  the  illustrations, 
especially  in  the  views  of  the  sea-shore  of  the 
opening  poem,  by  T.  Dalziel,  and  the  fantasies 
of  the  "  Saint's  Story,"  by  Houghton.  The 
animal  subjects,  by  J.  Wolf,  "The  Moor 
Hen"  and  "Highland  Deer,"  are  full  of 
spirit. 


Te  Legends  of  St.  Gv>tndoline  (Putnam. 
&  Son)  is  the  story  of  a  lady  of  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur,  and  fair  Guenever,  whose 
heart,  long  finding  no  suitor,  among  those  who 
claimed  it,  to  satisfy  its  longings,  was  at  last 
smitten  by  the  prowess  of  a  knight,  whose 
marriage  to  another  drove  gentle  Gwendoline 
to  sorrow  and  retirement.  There  an  angelic 
vision  was  vouchsafed*  to  her  troubled  spirit, 
which  thenceforward  sought  consolation  and 
repose  in  the  holy  work  of  founding  an  ab- 
bey; but  even  in  good  works  and  in  the 
hour  of  death  her  disappointment  did  not  for- 
sake her.  At  the  time  of  her  departure,  when 
the  nuns  fain  would  ask  for  her  heart  to  be 
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taken  and  enshrined  in  sliver  on  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  abbey,  **  Myne  hearte  (saythe 
she)  yee  shall  burnc,  and  upon  St.  Catheriue'a 
Clyffe  yee  shall  cast  ita  ashes  to  y«  winds,  for 
sithence  in  life  it  liad  no  earthlie  rest,  nor 
treasure,  so  neither  in  death  maj  e  it  have/' 
The  quaint  spelling  of  this  sentence  is  an  in- 
dex of  the  old  legendary  air  of  the  story,  which 
is  brief,  tliongh  expanded  by  luxury  of  type 
and  a  series  of  well-executed  photographs 
from  characteristic  designs  by  Ehninger,  into 
a  sumptuous  quarto.  The  whole  work,  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  text  and  the  beauty  of  the  illus- 
trations, has  an  air  of  great  refinement.  The 
work  is  anonymous ;  but  wo  may  venture  to 
say  its  simple  gracefulness  is  worthy  of  a  cul- 
tivated latly's  hand.  It  is  appropriately  dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  the  author  of  "  The 
Idylls  of  the  King." 


life,  are  of  various  degrees  of  interest,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  impressed  with  the  sinoerity 
of  the  new  school  which  sprang  into  being 
with  the  studies  of  the  so-called  rre-Kaphael- 
itcs. 


Anotoer  artistical  work  in  which  photog- 
raphy is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  engrav- 
ing is  an  illustrated  holiday  edition  of  Busns* 
Tarn  O'SkanUr  (Widdleton).  It  is  printed 
in  quarto  in  ample  typographical  luxury.  The 
designs,  which  exhibit  a  close  study  of  the 
Scottish  Physiognomy  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  varied  elements  of  the  poem,  are  by  E. 
II.  Miller,  whose  work  is  skilfully  rendered 
by  Gardner,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Washington.  The  illustrations  are  eight  in 
number,  in  addition  to  the  fine  portrait,  also  a 
photogrnph,  which  faces  the  title  page. 

A  LanduMpe  Book  by  American  Artists 
and  American  Authors  (Putnam  &  Son)  is 
the  revival  or  recasting,  with  additional  illus- 
trations and  letter-press,  of  the  "  Home  Book 
of  the  Picturesque,"  issued  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  which  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  The  artists  embrace 
Cole,  Church,  Cropsey,  Durand,  Gignoux, 
Eensctt,  Miller,  Richards,  Smillie,  Talbot  and 
"Weir,  the  interest  in  whose  productions  time 
certainly  has  not  diminished ;  nnd  no  less 
may  be  said  of  the  authors,  including  Cooper, 
Irving,  Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  Street,  Whit- 
tier,  M.  E.  Field,  Tuckermau  and  Hillard. 
The  engravings  are  on  steel  by  Beckwith,  Ilal- 
pin  and  Hunt. 


Touches  of  Mature  by  Eminent  Artists  and 
Avihors  (Routledgo)  is  a  quarto  volume  of  am- 
ple margin,  in  which  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co., 
of  London,  in  the  words  of  their  dedication 
of  the  book  to  Dr.  Norman  Madeod,  have 
"gathered  much  of  the  richest  fruit "  of  the 
magazines  which  they  pnblish.  In  other  words, 
here  are,  from  "Good  Words,"  and  other 
sources,  a  comprehensive  series  of  engravings 
on  wood  after  the  best  designers  of  the  day, 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Marcus  Stone,  Tenniel, 
Watson,  and  others.  The  subjeote,  nearly  a 
hundred   in  number,  mostly  from  domestic 


JBenedicUe  (Putnam  &Son)  is  the  title  given 
to  a  book  of  great  fervor  and  moral  beauty,  illus- 
trative "  of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  his  works."  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  English  gentleman,  a  physician. 
Dr.  G.  CiiAFLiN  Child,  who  has  brought  his 
study  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture to  aid  in  the  most  interesting  manner  the 
cultivation  of  a  truly  devotional  spirit.  Aa  the 
title  intimates,  the  thread  which  binds  together 
the  author^B  series  of  chapters  is  the  "  Bene- 
dicitc,"  Mless  ye  the  Lord,  the  invocation  of 
the  natural  world  in  "  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  "  to  join  in  the  ascriptions  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  which  filled  their  hearts  at 
their  great  delivercnce.  The  heavens,  the  plan- 
etary world,  the  seasons,  the  element8,the  earth, 
with  its  products  and  Inhabitants,  are  passed  in 
review,  magnifying  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  an 
Almighty  Father,  which  the  providenoe  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries  has  added  to  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  wisdom  of 
Daniel  and  his  sainted  companions.  But  the 
debt  was  felt  to  be  infinite  then,  and  the 
strain  can  reach  no  higher  now.^  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Child  that  he  has  written  a  popu- 
lar book  on  scientific  phenomena  which  may 
be  read  with  equal  pleasure  by  learned  and 
unlearned,  by  young  and  old,  which  is  inter- 
esting for  its  facts,  and  which  inculcates  a 
religious  sentiment  without  the  least  affecta- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  style,  flowing  on  with- 
out effort,  is  particularly  pleasing.  We  com- 
mend the  book  heartily  for  family  reading. 
It  should  be  added  at  once  to  cdl  Sunday- 
school  and  parish  libraries  throughout  the 
country.  Theelegonce  with  which  the  work 
is  printed— it  is  from  the  Riverside  press — 
also  fairly  brings  it  within  the  class  of  Christ- 
mas gifVbooks. 


Prayers  of  the  Ages^  compiled  by  Caboukb 
S.  WHrrMARsn  (Ticknor  &  Fields),  is  also  an 
elegant  holiday  volume  prepared  by  the  edi- 
tor in  a  catholic  spirit  which  seeks  to  unite 
the  aspirations  of  all  ages  and  peoples.  In  ap- 
propriate sections,  "Heathen  and  Mohamod- 
an  Prayers,"  "Praise,"  "Self-renunciation," 
"  Trouble,"  "  Confession,"  and  others,  the  ut- 
terance of  spiritually-minded  writers  of  Eastern 
and  classic  lands,  and  of  the  modern  world  to 
our  own  day  and  hemisphere  are  brought  to- 
gether. The  juxtaposition  of  names  is  some- 
times curious,  as  in  the  pages  where  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Wilberforce,  Theodore  Parker  follow 
in  succession;  but  something  of  this  is  of 
course  inevitable  in  so  general  a  compilation ; 
while  much  of  the  incongruity  is  avoided  by 
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the  opeoiol  clasBifications.  Thus  the  Church 
Collects  have  an  appropriate  ph\ce  by  them- 
selvefl. 

The  children  are  of  coarse  entitled  to  a 
place  at  the  Christmas  board,  and  Messrs. 
Boutledge  have  made  provision  for  them  in 
a  charming  illastrated  edition  of  those  old 
favorites  of  the  nursery  by  Jane  and  C.  Tay- 
lor, of  Ongar,  the  "Original  Poems."  Some 
of  these  poems  for  little  people  are  better 
known  in  England  than  Amcrlcu.  One,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  recollection  of  every  body — ^the 
verses  with  the  reply  to  so  many  reminders  of 
maternal  kindness — "  My  Mother."  The  rest 
deserve  to  be  as  familiar  among  our  "  house- 
hold words,*'  and  ore  likely  to  be,  in  the  attract- 
ive dress  of  the  present  edition. 

For  a  similar  dasB  of  readers  Mart  Howrrr, 
discoursing  of  Owr  Faur-fooUd  Friends,  fur- 
nishes a  vehicle  for  the  spirited  designs  of 
Harrison  Weir,  whose  animal  painting  is 
worthy  of  Landseer  himself;  while  for  the 
lovers  of  something  more  quaint  and  humor- 
ous James  Greenwood  narrates  7%«  Purgatory 


of  Peter  the  Cruel^  who  for  his  evil  acta  in 
torturing  men  and  animals  was  condemned, 
after  a  sudden  death,  the  consequence  of  his 
atrocities,  to  the  life  of  a  beetle,  when  he  learns 
something  from  his^new  acquaintances  in 
Noturol  History  of  the  pleasure  of  being  tor- 
tured. It  is  a  book  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. The  author  is  quaintly  and  resolutely 
supported  in  his  moral  lesson  by  the  pencil  of 
the  new  humorous  designer,  Ernest  Griset. 

Dickens*  ChrUtnuu  Stories  closes  our  list  in 
a  full-paged  volume  of  the  Globe  Edition 
(Hurd  <&  Houghton)  capacious  enough  to  hold 
also  the  "Pictures  from  Italy"  and  "The 
American  Notes."  Wo  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  thing  especially  attractive  in  this  con- 
nection except  the  cheapness  of  the  whole. 
This  well-printed  volume  presents  also  the 
portrait  of  the  author,  as  lie  will  soon  be  seen 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  our  amusement-seek- 
ing citizens,  a  view  of  his  residence  at  Gads- 
hill,  and  two  striking  designs  by  Mr.Darley. 


FINE    ARTS. 


Wk  propose  in  this  department  of  the 
Alagnziue,  to  give  every  month  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  progress  of  American  Art;  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  Art 
in  America,  as  we  shall  include  notices  of 
foreign  works,  paintings,  exhibited  in  this 
country.  It  wiU  be  our  aim  to  present  just 
and  thorough  criticisms,  recognizing  merit 
wherever  it  appears,  and  when  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  speak  of  faults,  to  do  so  in  a  kindly 
spirit.  Artists  frequently  complain,  and 
sometimes  with  justice,  that  their  works  are 
condemned,  either  by  "  critics  "  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  art,  and  capable  only 
to  mislead  the  public,  or  by  prejudiced  advo- 
cates of  some  particular  school,  who  can  see 
no  merit  in  pictures  that  are  not  painted  on 
their  theories.  In  either  case,  artists  and 
public  suffer  alike, —  the  artist  in  the  sale 
of  his  pictures,  and  the  public  in  the  perver- 
aion  of  their  taste.  We  shall  endeavor,  in 
these  pages,  to  serve  artist  and  public  with 
strict  impartiality,  as  the  friend  of  both,  be- 
stowing censure  where  censure  is  due,  but 
always  more  ready  to  praise,  than  to  condemn. 
These  prefatory  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  American  artists 
want  to  be  coddled,  or  that  they  are  afraid,  or 
unwilling  to  have  the  truth  spoken  of  their 
works.  In  almost  all  respects,  American  ar- 
tists stand  upon  an  equality  with  those  of  En- 
rope,  and  require  no  man's  courtesy.  But  the 
feeling  is  very  prevalent  among  them  that 
most  art-critics,  knowing  less  of  pictures  than 
they  ought  to,  see^^  to  hide  their  ignorance 
under  a  mask  of  severity ;  and  we  wish  mere- 


ly to  indicate  the  spirit  which  we  intend  shall 
animate  our  own  criticism. 


The  most  striking  Art  feature  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  is  the  great  interest  suddenly 
manifested  by  the  New  York  public  in  water- 
colors.  Heretofore  this  beautiful  art  has  been 
under  a  cloud  in  America,  and  those  who  have 
attempted  to  make  it  popular  have  met  with 
nothing  but  discouragement.  Until  this  Fall 
the  number  of  artists  who  had  seemingly 
given  themselves  to  water-color,  might  be  told 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  this  city  there 
were  but  two  or  three  men— the  Hills,  father 
and  son,  and  Charles  Parsons— who  could  with 
justice  be  called  watcr-colorists,  and  neither 
of  them  received,  until  very  lately,  the  recog- 
nition duo  him.  True,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hills  this  was  partly  owing  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  style  ;  but  the  subjects  chosen 
by  Mr.  Parsons  were  not  as  are  always  popu- 
lar in  oil-pnintings.  His  treatment  was  broad 
and  natural,  and  entirely  free  from  the  idio- 
syncrasies that  offended  people  in  the  work  of 
the  Hills  ;  yet  his  finest  efforts  remained  on 
his  hands,  and  indeed  were  scarcely  noticed 
when  exhibited.  To  the  Artists'  Fund  Society 
of  this  city  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing  wa- 
ter-colors, for  the  first  time,  in  an  attractive 
and  striking  light  before  the  public.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  impressions 
made  by  the  fine  collection  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  Nrttional  Academy  Building,  Inst  Winter, — 
the  first  large  collection  of  water-colors  over 
formed  in  this  country.  Outof  the  whole  num- 
ber of  works  on  exhibition  in  that  room,  not 
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more  tliar.  a  dozen  could  bo  classed  ercn  as 
second  rate ;  yet  their  qualities  of  tone  and 
color  were  so  admirable  and  attractive,  that  the 
oil-paintings  in  the  exhibition  were  quite  neg- 
lected in  their  favor. 

From  this  beginning,  grew  the  first  concert- 
ed efforts  of  our  Artists,  to  found  a  Water- 
color  school  in  America.  Seeing  the  great  in- 
terest excited  by  really  good  work,  and  famil- 
iar with  tlie  capabilities  of  the  art,  a  few  of 
them  met  together  last  Spring,  and  formed 
the  Arru^rican  Society  of  Painters  in  Watfr 
Colors,  The  list  of  members  inclnded  some 
of  our  best-known  painters  in  oil, — Samuel 
Colraaii,  William  Hart,  R.  S.  GifTord,  F.  M. 
H.  De  Haas,  J.  F.  Cooper,  J.  G.  Brown,  E. 
Leutze  and  others.  At  present,  the  number  of 
members  is  not  far  from  fifty.  The  Society 
resolved,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  to  hold 
an  exhibition  in  December,  and  to  spend  the 
Summer  in  making  preparations  for  it.  The 
necessity  of  going  to  press  early,  compels  us 
to  defer  to  our  next  number  a  full  description 
of  this  exhibition ;  but  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing,  in  the  studios  of  several  of  the 
members,  the  fruits  of  their  Summer  studies, 
much  as  we  had  expected  from  the  skill  and 
genius  of  such  men  as  Colman,  Williams, 
Hart,  De  Haas,  the  Farrars,  H.  R.  Newman 
and  others,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  success.  Colman,  who  is 
President  of  the  Society,  has  thrown  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and  has  produc- 
ed a  large  number  of  water-colors,  which 
for  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  art,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  English  work.  The 
success  of  William  Hart  is  no  less  pronounc- 
ed. This  artist  spent  the  whole  Summer  and 
Fall  among  the  Maine  Mountains,  working  al- 
together in  water-color,  most  of  the  time  out 
of  doors,  and  has  brought  back  to  the  city  a 
series  of  sketches  and  finished  drawings  of 
astonishing  variety  and  excellence.  Many  of 
them  surpass  any  thing  he  has  ever  done  in 
oil,  especially  in  the  expression  of  sunlight 
and  atmosphere.  One  of  these,  a  large  coast 
scene,  the  time  sunset,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
finest  water-colors  ever  painted  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  But  we  must  defer  particular 
criticism  until  our  next  number. 

A  very  erroneous  impression  prevails  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  durability  of  water- 
colors.  The  truth  is,  they  are  not  more  liable 
to  change  than  oil-paintings.  They  may  fade 
a  trifie,  after  long  exposure  to  light,  just  as  oil 
paintings  darken  ;  but  in  most  cases,  the 
change  is  hardly  perceptible.  Another  erro- 
neous impression  affects  artists  only.  It  is 
that  working  in  water-colors  injures  the  eye 
for  working  in  oil.  Wo  have  the  testimony  of 
the  greatest  men  in  English  Art  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  most  celebrated  wa- 
ter-colorists  have  been  equally  celebrated  in 
oil-painting. 


— The  X^ational  Academy  qf  Dtsign  have 
wisely  inaugurated  Fall  and  Winter  Exhilu- 
tions;  one  of  the  advantages  of  thisamnge- 
ment  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  artists  to 
sell  their  pictures  without  recourse  to  brokers, 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  where  the  best  paint- 
ings are  bought  directly  from  the  walls  of  the 
annual  exhibitions.  The  opening  reception 
evening  of  the  season  was  Nov.  14th,  which 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  early  to  enaure  a  fall 
exhibition  of  new  paintings.  Many  of  the 
artists  were  still  in  the  country,  and  the  few 
who  had  returned  had  scarcely  begun  to  get 
their  studios  in  order  for  Fall  and  Winter 
work.  The  Academy  were  therefore  compel- 
led to  suspend  for  the  winter  season  their  role 
in  regard  to  pictures  that  have  been  exhibited, 
and  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  on  their  walls  with 
works  long  familiar  to  the  publio.  Between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  pic- 
tures were  exhibited  on  the  opening  night. 
As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  was  inferior  to 
what  wo  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  rooms 
of  the  National  Academy;  a  defect  which 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future,  by  postponing 
the  opening  until  the  first  or  the  middle  of 
December. 


Tnz  Artists'  Fund  Society  opened  their 
Annual  Exhibition  Nov  11th,  at  Putnam's 
gallery,  661  Broadway.  Disappointed  of  ob- 
taining a  largo  gallery  this  year,  tho  National 
Academy  building  bein  closed  against  them  on 
account  of  the  new  arrangement  for  Winter  ex- 
hibitions, they  were  compelled  to  move  into 
pretty  close  quarters,  and  limit  their  exhibi- 
tion to  works  contributed  by  the  members  of 
the  Society.  Paintings  by  Gifford,  Darley, 
Hennessy,  Beard,  Hicks,  Lang,  and  other 
well-known  artists,  gave  character  to  the  ex- 
hibition. Glfford*s  "  New  Jersey  Coast " — a 
long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  with  a  dreamy 
summer  sky  and  still  dreamier  summer  sea — 
drew  every  body  to  it  by  the  charm  of  its 
loveliness.  Darley's  water-color  sketches  were 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  as  showing  the 
power  of  the  artist  over  material  which  he  has 
just  begun  to  work  in.  Beard^a  contribntion 
was  a  painting  of  bearish  humor,  which  hard- 
ly did  him  justice,  either  as  to  wit,  or  execu- 
tion. Hubbard  had  two  exquisite  bits  of 
mountain  scenery,  beautiful  in  sentiment  and 
execution.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  paintings 
in  the  exhibition  was  Hennessy^s  "  Fire  in  the 
City  at  Night,*'  the  strongest  and  most  man- 
ly piece  of  work  we  have  ever  seen  from  his 
hands  in  a  long  time.  Boughton's  two  contri- 
butions—" Forget  Me  Not,"  and  "  A  Dttle 
Quiet  Practice  "—attracted  much  attention, 
as  did  also  Warren's  *•  Hotel  Sirens,"  and 
"  Women  of  Central  America."  The  progress 
exhibited  by  this  artist  is  very  marked.  His 
pictures  this  year  show  a  decided  advance 
over  those  of  the  last  year,  in  respect  to  feeling 
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and  execaiion.  Among  the  other  noticeable 
pictnree  in  the  collection,  may  be  mentioned 
the  "Lover's  Letter  Box,"  by  A.  Jones; 
"  Feeding  the  Chickens,"  by  Thomas  llicks ; 
"  New  Hampshire  Scenery,"  by  David  John- 
son;  "  Meditation,"  by  Louis  Lang,  and  **  The 
Hannted  lloose  "  (a  misnomer,  by  the  way), 
by  "W.  8.  Sontagg. 

The  Brooilf/n  Art  AtMcicUion  held  its  sev- 
enth Annual  reception  Nov.  20th,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Munic.  The  exhibition 
of  paintings  was  large  and  anunnnlly  interest- 
ing. We  understand  that  this  flourishing 
Society  intend  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
Academy  of  Design,  to  contain  a  permanent 
free  picture-gallery,  where  the  artists  of 
Brooklyn  and  other  cities  can  exhibit  their 
works  on  sale,  free  of  all  expense. 

William  Page  opened  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  early  in  November,  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Tenth  street  Studio  Building.  Notwith- 
standing their  many  admirable  qualities  as 
paintings,  Mr.  Pago's  pictures  are  deservedly 
unpopular.  He  paints,  as  Lamb  threatened 
to  write,  for  antiquity.  Can't  he  realize  the 
fact  that,  as  Titian  lived  and  painted  for  his 
own  age,  it  is  the  part  of  modem  artists  to 
live  and  paint  for  theirs?  Why  should  he 
waste  liis  genius  and  knowledge  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  call  up  the  ghost  of  Titian's  art  to 
vivify  his  ownf  The  age  of  Venuaes  is  past, 
as  a  man  of  Mr.  Page's  ability  ought  to  know, 
and  people  demand  something  nearer  to  the 
interests  and  ideas  of  their  own  time. 

— Faonani  lias  painted  a  fine  portrait  of 
Gen.  Sheridan,  another  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
and  is  at  work  on  another  of  Madame  Ris- 
tori's  charming  daughter,  Bianca.  These  in- 
teresting portraits,  with  other  fine  products 
of  the  artist's  talent,  may  be  seen  at  his  stu- 
dio, No.  48  East  Twelfth  street 

— Church  sailed  for  Europe  in  November,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  winter  in  Syria.  He  has 
painted  two  superb  tropical  landscapes  during 
the  summer. 

— BisPHAX,  the  popular  and  skilful  animal 


painter  of  Philadelphia,  lias  remoYod  to  this 
city,  and  opened  a  studio  at  the  comer  of  Tentli 
street  and  Broadway. 

— Cropset  has  removed  his  studio  to  tlie 
apartments  adjoining  Putnam's  gallery. 

— Lang's  art  school  is  reopened  at  his  stu- 
dio, corner  of  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Broad- 
way.   It  is  deservedly  popular. 

— Beaho  has  finished  a  very  clever  and  char- 
acteristic comic  picture  called  "The  Old 
Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe." 

— Le  Clear  has  made  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Mr.  West,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Bul- 
gers Institute. 

— Launt  TnoxPsoN  has  finished  the  colossal 
model  of  his  bust  of  Brynnt,  for  the  Central 
Park.    It  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

— Orkexouoh's  ideal  bust  of  "Heloise"  hns 
been  otTcred  for  sale,  owing  to  the  straight- 
ened circumstances  of  the  owner,  for  whom  it 
was  executed  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

—Mr.  W.  T.  Blodoett,  of  this  city,  has 
just  received  a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  the  ]>oot 
Browning,  drawn  for  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Law- 
rence, of  London. 

~A  SON  of  Mr.  Irving  Van  Wart  has  mod- 
elled a  fine  bust  of  his  grandfather,  who  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Washington  Irving,  which  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  picture  store  of  Mr. 
Schaus. 

— Wenzler  has  finished  an  elaborate  land- 
scape, with  a  rare  effect  of  light,  the  scone  of 
which  is  at  Bethel,  Maine,  whore  William 
Hart  made  his  magnifioeot  studies  in  water 
color  this  summer.  The  work  of  these  art- 
ists is  very  dissimilar,  yet  each  is  beautiful 
and  admirable. 

— Cranch  has  made  some  fine  studies  of 
Hudson  Biver  scenery  this  summer,  and  is  put- 
ting several  of  the  best  in  water-color. 

— Shattuck's  most  important  work  this  win- 
ter is  a  large  and  beautiful  landscape  called 
"  October  in  the  White  Mountains."  Only,  we 
are  becoming  a  little  tired  of  the  everlasting 
repetition  ot  motives,  color,  and  sentiment  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  this  artist;  these 
might  be  pardoned  in  a  man  of  inferior  pow- 
ers, but  Shattuck  cannot  plead  this  excuse. 


MUSIC. 


The  PuiLnARMONic  SoaExr  of  New  York 
has  signalized  the  opening  of  its  twenty- 
sixth  season  by  the  election  of  a  now 
President,  and  that  from  the  ranks  nei- 
ther of  professional  musicians  nor  of  artists 
but  of  amateurs.  The  former  incumbents  of 
the  presidential  chair  have  all  been  profession- 
al men  musically,  and  this  departure  from  a 
rule  of  twenty-five  years'  observance  has  cre- 
ated some  sensation  in  musical  circles. 

The  new  president  is  Dr.  B.  0.  Doremus, 
the  genial  and  popular  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try at  the  New  York  College   and  BcUevne 


Medical  College.  The  Doctf>r  owes  his  elec- 
tion to  his  enviable  social  position  and  taste 
for  music  combined.  The  Society  has  never 
been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  finan- 
cially, and  has  certainly  suffered  latterly  fVoni 
the  increase  of  other  excellent  orchestral  con- 
certs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  increased  int?rest 
may  be  awakened  through  the  efforts  of  Doe- 
tor  Doremus  and  his  fViends,  and  that  the 
Society  may  now  meet  with  the  support  it  de- 
serves, although  it  is  a  little  humiliating  to 
see  the  stiff-neoked  adorers  of  daasical  music, 
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thuB  compelled  to  bow  to  the  popular  dictum 
for  the  Bake  of  artistlo  bread  and  butter  I 

The  first  condition  upon  which  the  new 
president  insisted  wob  thai  the  orchestra  of 
the  Philharmonic  should  be  increased  to  one 
hundred  members.  ThiB  at  once  places  the 
performances  of  the  Society  beyond  the  posai- 
bility  of  a  great  deal  of  competition,  as  no  pri- 
vate concert-manager  could  present  such  an 
array  of  instrumentalists  more  than  a  few 
times  in  one  Beason,  nor  are  even  that "  few  " 
very  probable. 

True  to  their  promiee,  therefore,  the  one 
hundred  members  appeared  in  truly  imposing 
array  at  the  first  rebearsal,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  25,  before 
a  crowded  audience  of  New  York's  fairest  re- 
presentatives. 

It  was  delightful  to  witness  such  a  splendid 
culmination  of  strength  in  artistic  resources 
manifested  by  this  time-honored  Society,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  brave  but  small  number 
of  instrumentalists  who  used  to  meet  at  the  old 
Apollo  Rooms  below  Canal  street  fifteen  years 
ago.  They  used  to  give  us  good  music  in 
those  sober  old  days,  for  the  music  was  almost 
the  same  they  now  give  us,  but  a  Beethoven 
symphony  is  a  different  thing  to  our  ears  now 
from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the  "  Pastorale," 
by  one  hundred  performers  (and  they  as  fine 
as  any  performers  in  the  world),  Ah  I  who 
shall  blame  ub  for  growing  rhapsodical  over  it? 

The  public  rehearsals  of  the  Society  occur 
every  two  weeks  as  formerly,  and  the  concerts 
every  six  weeks.  The  new  terms  for  tickets 
may  not  serve  to  popularize  the  Society,  but 
wo  still  agree  with  the  directors  in  their  opin- 
ion that  '^  good  music  ought  to  be  paid  for.** 
The  only  question,  with  us,  is,  will  the  public 
r  ay  for  it  ?    We  hope  they  will. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  Society,  Novem- 
ber 16,  the  Pastorale  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
Schumann's  *♦  Manfred"  Overture,  and  Liszt's 
Poeme  Sympkoni^e  "Mazcppa,"  were  the 
orchestral  works.  Mr.  Richard  llofl'man  (pi- 
anist) and  Madam  Camillo  Urso  (violinist) 
were  the  solo  artists. 

Of  course,  from  such  interpreters  nothing 
leas  than  perfection  was  to  be  expected,  nor 
were  such  expectations  disappointed. 

Some  critics  mny  whine  about  a  wrong 
"conception  of  the  composer'*  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  compositions,  and  that 
Madame  Urso  lacks  the  vigor  of  a  Vienxtemps 
is  not  to  be  denied.  But  her  technique  is  so 
admirable  and  her  self-possession  and  expres- 
sion so  irreproachable,  we  can  excuse  the 
lack  of  the  mnsculine  element  in  consideration 
of  the  abundance  ar\d  charm  of  the  feminine, 
so  rare  but  so  touching  among  artists.  Uoff- 
mau  was,  of  course,  as  splendid  as  ever,  and 
just  as  cold,  but  some  of  the  critics  again 
would  surely  find  fault  if  he  had  introduced 
sentiment  into  Mozart's  concerto.    Neverthe- 


less, Mozart  was  not  quite  a  block  either  of 
wood  or  stone. 

The  concert  was  a  brilliant  and  enoounging 
opening  of  the  season.  Carl  Bergman  oon- 
ducted. 

— The  Philhabitonio  Sooiett  of  Bsookltk 
merits  a  few  words,  although  bo  far  behind 
ilB  New  York  namesake,  as  a  Society  properly 
so  considered.  The  N.  Y.  Society  consiBts 
of  the  performers  themselveB,  every  num 
of  whom  tokcB  a  personal  pride  in  the  Buccens 
of  the  concerts.  In  Brooklyn,  on  the  contrary, 
the  instrumentalistB  are  hired  by  a  coterie  of 
men  of  wealth  or  position,  who  dictate  the 
programmes,  and  whose  egregious  ignorance 
about  things  artistic  and  musical,  has  made 
them  the  butt  of  musical  people  for  years. 
Their  first  concert  took  place  at  the  Brook- 
ly  Academy  of  Music  on  Nov.  ^h,  and 
on  the  programme  we  find  the  Btnvenuto  CdU^ 
ni  overture  of  Berlioz,  put  down  as  "  new," 
when  it  was  one  of  the  composer's  earliest  suc- 
cesses years  ago  I 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  in  his  usual 
unimpassioned  style,  and  was  the  redpient 
of  a  •*  gold-mounted  ebony  Baton  "  on  the  oc- 
casion, though  for  what  particular  reason  (at 
a  first  concert)  does  not  appear,  unless  as  an 
excuse  for  some  of  the  Directors  to  make  a 
Bpeeoh,  a  diversion  which  has  become  quite 
proverbial  with  them,  as  many  as  two  or  three 
having  been  known  to  occur  at  one  concert. 

The  Italian  Opera  opened  at  the  New 
York  Academy  on  Sept.  28d.  Both  as  to  gen- 
eral excellence  of  performance,  and  extent  of 
repertoire^  the  season  has  seldom  been  equal- 
led, and  Maretzck  has  exerted  himself  to  tlie 
utmost,  but  the  public  have  not  responded  as 
expected. 

At  present,  Borneo  e  Givlidta^  is  the  notable 
novelty,  and  creates  a  marked  interest — but, 
is  it  true,  on  the  whole,  that  New  Yorkers  have 
ceased  to  be  greatly  moved  by  Italian  opera? 
and  is  the  management  wise  in  making  it  so 
expensive  ? 

The  principal  Artists  have  been  Mme.  Pa- 
repa-Rosa,  Miss  Ilauck,  Signora  Peralta,  Mme. 
Testa,  Signori  Ronconi,  Bellini,  and  Anostasi. 
Our  little  Hnuck  has  gained  greatly  in  volumo 
of  voice,  and  in  style,  since  last  season,  and  bids 
fair  soon  to  tread  closer  upon  the  heels  of  Miss 
Kellogg,  thon  is  likely  to  be  ogrecable  to  this 
last-named  tenacious  cantratrice, 

Ronconi  and  Bellini  have  well  sustained 
their  great  reputations,  the  former  especially, 
in  Don  Giovanni  and  in  Don  Bucefalo, 

—The  French  Opera,  under  the  managerial 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman,  has  made  its 
first  successful  dihut  in  New  York  the  present 
season.  Offenbach's  last  clief-cTotuvre^  La 
Duchesse  de  Gerohtein^  bos  been  the  most  pow- 
erful musical  magnet  which  our  city  could 
boast  for  the  past  two  months. 
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Mdlle.  Tostoe  has  been  the  prima  donna, 
and  she  seems  to  have  mode  hosts  of  friends 
by  her  many  really  French  and  Frenchy  fisis- 
oinations. 

— MiM.  De  Vebe  gave  an  English  Bollad  con- 
cert on  October  26  at  Irving  Uall,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  (tenor),  J.  R.  Thomas  (bar- 
itone) and  Pease  the  little  piano-player,  whose 
name  is  generally  found  on  all  the  little  ooncert- 
bills  of  little  artists.  There  were  about 
seventy-flve  persons  in  the  aadience.  We 
have  rarely  listened  to  any  thing  which  gave 
UB  more  pleasare  than  the  duet  singing  of  the 
two  gentlemen  at  this  concert,  and  oould  not 
help  regretting  it  was  wasted  ou  so  many 
empty  benches. 

—Mice.  Db  Lusban,  the  ever  fresh  and  ever 
enthusiastic  soprano,  had  a  very  handsome 
testimonial  offered  her  at  a  concert  at  Irving 
Hall  on  November  6.    She  was  aided  by  many 


noted  artists,  and  the  affair  passed  off  with  un- 
usual idat 

— Mr.  Jerome  IIopkiks,  the  well-known  pi- 
anist, gave  his  first  concert  at  Steinway  Ilallon 
November  4,  for  the  fund  wherewith  to  sup- 
port the  popular  and  democratic  Orpheon  Free 
Choral  and  Choir-Boy  Schools  of  New  York 
and  Newark,  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  is  the 
founder.  At  this  concert  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
unfortunate  in  his  prima  donna,  Mdlle.  De 
Bruno.  She  was  so  nervous  that  she  failed  to 
do  herself  justice  at  all.  The  other  assistants 
were  the  great  violincellist,  Mr.  F.  Bergner,  and 
the  new  English  baritone,  Mr.  F.  Gough,  both 
of  whom  received  long  and  hearty  applause. 
The  audience  was  conceded  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  season,  the  large  hall  being 
filled  in  every  part. 

Musical  doings  elsewhere  will  receive  atten- 
tion hereafter,  as  our  space  may  permit. 


TABLE-TALK. 


In  order  to  gratify  our  readers  with  the 
whole  of  the  remarkable  story  called  "  The 
Carpenter,"  which  has  been  written  specially 
for  this  season  and  the  present  number  by  the 
author  of  **  The  Ghost,"  several  articles  ftom 
valued  contributors  are  necessarily  deferred  ; 
even  though  we  have  added  several  pages  in 
this  number  to  the  ordinary  Magazine  dimen- 
sions. Probably  few  readers  of  "  The  Carpen- 
ter "  will  cavil  at  this  single  deviation  from  the 
rule  limiting  all  contributions  to  a  moderate 
length.  The  peculiar  timeliness  of  this  story, 
as  well  as  its  power  and  interest,  warrant,  we 
think,  the  unusual  space  it  occupies. 


It  is  a  sad  appefldi^c  to  these  pages  to  add 
the  intelligence,  received  as  the  number  is  go- 
ing to  press,  of  the  death  of  the  poet  Frrz 
Greeke  Halleok.  He  died  at  his  residence  at 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  November,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  seventy-two.  Though  his 
health  had  been  somewhat  precarious,  his 
final  illness  was  short.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  death  he  was  in  New  York,  when  he 
complained  of  being  unwell,  and  left  for  home 
apparently  suffering  from  a  cold.  He  has 
passed  from  earth  leaving,  to  be  cherished  by 
his  friends,  a  rich  treasure  of  memories  of  his 
wit,  his  kindness,  his  many  amiable,  social 
qualities;  while  his  genius,  whatever  succes- 
sors he  may  have,  will  brighten  the  pages  of 
American  literature  to  the  end.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  speak  of  his  life  and  literary 
career,  and  present  a  portrait  hitherto  unen- 
graved,  after  the  original  drawing  of  the  poet 
by  his  IVicnd,  the  eminent  sculptor,  Horatio 
Grcenough. 


Since  the  article  on  a  previous  page,  *'  Dick- 
ens in  America,"  was  written,  Mr.  Dickens 
has  landed  safely  in  the  country.  The  avidity 
with  which  the  tickets  for  his  first  series  of 
"  Readings  "  in  Boston  have  been  taken  up — 
the  eager  admirers  or  speculators  besieging  the 
place  of  sale  on  an  unusually  cold  November 
morning  at  daylightr— would  seem  to  indicate 
at  least  a  partial  renewal  of  the  old  *'  Boz  "  en- 
thusiasm. But,  gentlemen,  spare  ns  the  snob- 
bery. Any  lingering  hesitation  in  according  the 
author  a  cordial  reception  must  be  dissipated  af- 
ter reading  the  warm-hearted  speech  with 
which,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Amer- 
ica, he  took  leave  of  his  English  friends  at  a 
dinner  presided  over  by  the  novelist  Bnlwer — 
for  so  Americans  will  long  prefer  to  call  Lord 
Lytton.  In  this  parting  speech  Dickens,  af- 
ter allusions  to  the  motives  for  his  journey  in 
the  repeated  invitations  he  had  received,  spoke 
of  "his  desire  to  see  for  himself  the  astonishing 
change  and  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
over  there,  to  grasp  the  hands  of  many  faith- 
ful friends  whom  I  left  there,  to  see  the  faces 
of  multitudes  of  new  fViends  upon  whom  I 
have  never  looked,  and  last,  not  loost,  to  use . 
my  best  endeavor  to  lay  down  a  third  cable  of 
intercommunication  and  alliance  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  Twelve  years  ago, 
(he  continued,)  when  Heaven  knows  I  little 
thought  I  should  ever  be  bound  upon  the  voy- 
age which  now  lies  before  me,  I  wrote,  in  that 
form  of  my  writings  which  obtains  by  fur  the 
most  extensive  circulation,  these  words  of  the 
American  nation :  "  I  know  full  well,  what- 
ever little  moths  my  beaming  eyes  may  have 
descried  in  theirs,  that  they  are  a  kind,  large- 
hearted,  generous  and  great  people."  Assur- 
edly the  national  vanity  must  be  satisfied. 
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TO  THE  PUBLISHEBS. 


A  LmxB  or  AoncE. 


We  have  receive*!  the  foUotring  commnnica- 
t:on  frcm  our  old  and  valued  friend,  Sloboie. 
Who  ii  S!olio:e !  Is  it  poMible  von  have  never 
Iieard  cf  Sloboie  ?  He  ia  a  grand  medueval 
gen: a?,  sociehow  or  other  postponed  into  the 
nineteenth  centnry.  The  Sloboiea  entered 
England  vith  William  the  Conqnerorf  and 
Xe«  York  vith  Colonel  NicoILs.  This  is  what 
he  scys— or,  rather,  part  of  it.  He  ohserve«, 
in  his  letter,  that  he  docs  not  give  Lis  coontj 
and  State  for  fm  al!  the  publishers  will  be  after 
him  to  scribble  for  tLem;  and  be  declares, 
**  We  Sloboies  hate  writing.''  Bat  the  ideas 
of  aathors  and  of  pablishers  about  length  dif- 
fer. We  therefore  give  only  extracts,  asking 
Lim  to  exctue  us. 

Manox  or  Sloboie, 

November  12, 1567. 
O  irr  PrnPAM, 

1  understand  you  are  about  to  resuscitate 
your  M.i£razine.  Wh&:  madness  possesses 
yon  I  Bet,  if  yen  iriJi  he  insane,  let  me  give 
you  some  crazj-  advice.  ♦  •  • 
AJso,  my  dear  P.,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer 
your^e'.f  to  be  infatuated  with  that  absurd 
word — ^Proffre?*.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
reality.  Tiie  world  shuflSes  and  deals  anew, 
occasionally,  to  bo  sure,  but  the  cards  remain 
tlieiLamo. 

Pcop'.e  pretend  to  believe  that  thinca  have 
chan^d  in  this  country.  Not  so.  That  bst 
fine  reminder  of  the  chivalric  (or  what  men 
without  grandfathers  persist  in  calling  the 
•*Dark";  ages,  is  not  dead.  At  all  events*, 
we,  the  Sloboies,  dou*t  see  it.  And  wliat  the 
Sloboies  do  not  see  is  not  worth  seeing. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  think,  in  regard  to  Finance,  it  wouKl  bo 
wise  to  confine  your  articles  to  a  simple  rcitoru- 
tion  of  tb.c  statement  that,  though  a  magazine 
may  Im>  started,  it  can  not  be  kept  up  without 
money,  and  that,  thoui^h  you  look  U)>ou  a  sub- 
scription to  your  enterprise  as  a  grout  wmpli- 
mctii,  tho  payment  of  the  cash  triples  the 
obligation.  Yon  may  have  obi»crvod  that  tho 
ccintry  newspapers  (the  true  mirrom  and  ox- 
pononts  of  public  sentiment),  have  aln'udj 
discovered  tho  judiinousnesa  of  tlius  treating 
this  vital  subject.  In  fact,  who  can  bo  sup- 
poiicd  to  give  any  v\nn)H^tont  advice  alH>ut  tho 
finances  of  tho  nut  ion  thut  dooa  not  at  tend  to 
his  own  i 


Alx^ut  Poetic  ntattcr  1  «lo  not  know  whi»l  to 
*ay  to  you.     I  think,  on  t!»«  wht»ln,  yon  luul 


better  avoid  it,  altogether.  If,  indeed,  yoa 
oould  find  an  indigenous  **  Proverbial  Philoso- 
pher" to  thread  together  all  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom contained  in  "Bart]ett*8  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms,''  I  think  he  would  make  a  pro- 
digious hit.  But  two  floch  geniuses  in  ona 
age  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Eschew  Politics.  The  only  object  of  deal- 
ing in  them  b  to  secure  what  we  old  Norman 
French  used  to  call  a  ciUndle.  But  things  are, 
just  now,  in  so  pecnliariy  delicate  a  condition, 
and  people  are  getting  so  in  a  way  of  thinking 
for  themselves  lately,  that  really  yon  are  only 
like  to  get  yourself  into  a  scrape  and  plesse 
nobody.  Take  my  advice,  and  let  them 
alone.  Tlie  Sloboies  have  flourished  mode- 
rately through  many  generations,  by  holding 
always  to  the  simple  but  sufficient  nuudm, 
•*  Things  arc  very  well  as  they  are." 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  not  have  much  Sdcntific  discussion. 
It  offends  a  Isrge  class  of  religions  minds. 

•  *  *  *  • 

As  to  Fiction— save  yourself  something  in 
this  particular  by  republishing  the  qnaiteriy 
reports  of  the  great  railroad  companies  t» 
their  stockholders,  and  the  annual  atatcments 
furnished  to  tl;e  comptroller  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  New  York  by  various  corpormtions. 
You  might  vary  them  once  in  awhile  with 
the  worst  cases  of  the  Police  Courts. 

•  *  •     •     •  « 
Above  all,  my  dear  P.,  avoid  wit  in  yonr 

magazine.  How  many  magaanes  have  we 
seen  swamped  by  to  much  wit!  What  the 
great  public  craves  is  humdmm.  That's  the 
thing  that  goes.  It  always  was  so,  even  in 
the  good  old  times.  Yon  want,  as  Captain 
Cuttle  expresses  it,  "  solid  chunks  of  wisdom,** 
wheeled  along  in  a  good,  steady-going  style ; 
and  if  you  could  rake  up  a  contributing  Bnns- 
by  or  two,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  f(n>  yon. 
In  default  of  such,  1*11  tell  yon— when  yon  get 
very  har\i  up  for  an  article,  apply  to  me,*  and 
I  will  write  it.  I  think,  at  six  months*  notice. 
I  could  Aimish  one,  fUU  of  philosophical,  ar- 
clm'ologioal,  critical,  and  statistical  interest. 
Ivcmcnihor,  now.  Only  give  me  time. 
Yours  ever, 

Baixosd  Sloboxx. 
P.S.— 1  have  many  other   things  to  Miy, 
whloh  I  defer  to  a  future  opportunity .f 

•  Wc  hdve  »lonf  «v, 

t  We  ftwr  we  thaV.  hare  to  rtpms  R.  S. 


PUTNAM'S    MAGAZINE. 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tms  Magazine  will  be  conducted  on 
the  most  liberal  principles,  in  regard  to 
the  reception  of  articles.  We  enter 
upon  the  field  with  no  limitations  or 
predilections,  aside. from  the  love  of 
country  and  of  good  literature.  We 
shall  be  governed  simply  by  the  design 
to  serve  the  public  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. To  accomplish  this,  however, 
contributors  and  publishers  must  co- 
operate harmoniously  with  each  other. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  is  a  simple 
bhsiness  enterprise.  It  must  stand  or 
fall,  as  it  meets  or  fails  to  supply  the 
popular  demand.  Hence,  its  articles 
must  be  on  such  topics,  and  prepared 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  welcomed  by  the  public. 

The  majority  of  readers  will,  in  all 
cases,  prefer  fact  to  mere  speculation. 
Disquisition  soon  tires,  unless  it  be 
supported  by  an  array  of  well-chosen 
circumstances,  or  be  relieved  by  anec- 
dote. Hence,  subjects  of  the  nature 
of  the  EsMy,  should  not,  at  least  in  a 
popular  magazine,  be  too  abstractly 
treated.  They  should  not  be  remote 
fVom  the  popular  apprehension,  and 
their  philosophy  should  be  illustrated 
by  living  examples. 

A  good  magazine  article,  indeed,  on 
whatever  subject,  should  be  condensed, 
pithy,  pointed  ;  it  should  be  handled  in 
a  CiTtain  practical  way.  The  preference 
in  choosing  a  topic,  should  be  given  to 
some  uviNO  interest  of  the  day  ;  and 
when  it  is  chosen,  the  writer  should 


group  together  a  sufficient  number  of 
details  to  engage  the  reader^s  attention. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  diligence 
and  selection.  Whatever  the  theme, 
let  it  be  treated  with  a  constant  regard 
to  completeness.  Home  topics  must 
generally  be  preferred — articles  on  life 
and  society  in  America;  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources; 
industrial  pursuits  ;  popular  science ; 
incidents  of  travel;  descriptions  of 
unfamiliar  occurrences,  etc. 

Novelty  in  the  subject,  or  its  hand- 
ling, a  vigorous  independent  treatment, 
are  essential  requisites  to  interest  the 
readers  of  the  present  day. 

Tims  much  the  publishers  venture  to 
suggest  as  to  general  principles. 

In  regard  to  practical  details,  and  the 
acceptance  or  return  of  papers  sent  to 
the  magazine,  it  is  intended  that  each 
article  received  shall  be  carefully  and 
promptly  considered.  Such  papers  as 
may  not  be  deemed  desirable  for  our 
special  purpose  will  be  carefully  re- 
turned, when  instructions  are  received. 
Articles  will  be  liberally  paid  for  when 
accepted. 

The  return  of  MSS.  to  the  author 
does  not  necessarily  imply  either  per- 
sonal disrespect  or  want  of  appreci- 
ation. Papers  more  or  less  excellent, 
of  their  kind,  may  sometimes  be 
so  overabundant  in  the  publis!iers^ 
drawer,  that  they  cannot  all  be  used, 
with  due  regard  to  proportion,  fitness, 
and  variety,  in  each  number  of  a  mag- 
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2                                         Putnam's  Maqazins. 

TO  RKADKRS. 

Aiming  to  make  this  Magazine  sol-  IV.   Industeial     Pubsuits  —  Agricul- 

idly  useful,  as  a  medium  for  positive  ture  ;   Manufuctares ;   Commerce  ; 

and  accurate  information  for  intelligent  Domestic  Economy  ;    the  Art  of 

readers,  and,  at  tlie  same  fime,  to  render  Livixo. 

it  a  live  and  entertaining  visitor,  it  is  y   Finance- Political  Economj-So- 

mtended  that  every  number,  as  a  gener-  ^j^  Science, 
al  rule,  shall  have  one  or  more  papers  in 

'wrhof  the foDowing departments,  viz.:  ^^-  Skktches  of  Travel. 

1.  ^  CBUO    PoucY — National   Interests  ^^  Ficriox. 

— Science    of    Government,   phil-  VIII.  General  Lttebature. 

osophically  discussed.  ^^  Moxthlt  Oaronicle- 

IL  Religion  and  Education— in  the  i.  Occurrencefl  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

maintenance  of  ChristLin  civiliza-  2.  Literaturb— Books  of  the  Month ; 

^^^'  Literary  Intelligence  ;  Statistics, 

in.  SciENOB    AND     Art  —  theoretical  3.  Fine  Arts. 

and  practical — in  their  latest  as-  4.  Music. 

pects  and  developments.  5.  Table-Tale. 

G.   P.    Putnam  &  Son,  Editors  and  Publishers. 


WRITERS-WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  publishers  have  received  cordial  responses  from  eminent  writers,  id 
reply  to  their  invitation  for  suggestions  and  cooperation.  From  these  the  fol- 
lowing passages  are  quoted,  as  indicative  of  the  general  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. The  publishers  have  reason  to  expect  valuable  aid,  also,  fr<;m  other 
distingui;>hed  men,  whose  replies  are  not  yet  received,  including  Hon.  J.  L. 
Motley,  late  Minister  to  Austria ;  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Minister  to  Italy ;  Hon. 
(xeo.  Bancroft,  Minister  to  Prussia ;  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
Parke  Godwin,  Horace  Greeley,  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  S.  G.  Howe,  Mrs.  8.  G. 
Howe,  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  'Wm.  Swinton,  Profl 
Youmans,  and  from  several  younger  writers  of  brilliant  promise. 

S.  AiuUn  AUibonSf  LL,  D. — "  Moat  cordially  do  I  wish  success  to  the  new  Patoain  I  Cer- 
tainly you  may  qaote  my  name  as  one  of  your  probable  contributors.  Perhaps  biography, 
literary  history,  and  bibliography." 

Btv.  W.  R-  Algtr^  author  of  Future  l^ty  &c. — "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  prospectus, 
and  shall  look  to  the  renewal  of  your  Magazine  with  groat  hope." 

Refi,  John  S.  C,  Abbott.^**  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  do  what  I  can  to  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  its  pages." 

Eon.  John  Bigdow,  late  Minister  to  Franco.—**  Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  you 
will  find  it  convenient  to  discuss  political  questions  from  a  purely  scientific,  and  not  firom  a 
personal  or  partisan  point  of  view.  What  is  personal  in  political  controveniies  is  transient, 
while  you  ought  to  aim  at  producing  permanent  influences.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
country  in  which  political  questions  are  treated  scientifically.  If  you  choose  to  occupy  this 
ground,  you  will  have  nothing  to  compete  with  you." 

L,  L  £igelow.—*'  *  Putnam's  Monthly,*  to  my  mind,  was  the  moat  successful  attempt  to 
establish  a  truly  nutionol  magazine." 

Geo.  11.  Boker,  ZV</.,  PhUaiMphUi.—**  K\\  judicious  men  regretted  its  loss,  as  the  loss  of 
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somethiDg  which,  in  iU  kind,  was  the  best  thing  that  this  country  had  produced.    I  shall  be 
proud  to  be  numbered  among  your  contributors." 

Ifon.  G,  8.  BoiUweU,  M.  C. — *'  If  I  had  time  to  write  I  should  discuss  historical  and  politi- 
cal subjects.    I  do  not  doubt  your  success." 

Wm,  CulUn  Bryant, — "  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  being  a  probable  contributor. 
Not  that  it  would  not  be  an  honor  to  be  so  enrolled.  *  *  I  am  glad  to  learn  your  Magazine 
is  to  be  reriTed,  and,  as  I  trust,  successfully.  *  *  *  So  I  leare  the  matter  with  you  to  say 
what  you  please." 

^9.  Horace  JBushruU,  D,  D, — **  What  I  want  to  see  is  a  high-toned  literary  magazine,  that 
is,  just  as  high-toned  in  the  sentiments  it  holds  of  religion,  clear  of  orthodox  lingo,  and  yet 
reverently  and  philosophically  tempered  by  some  visible  adherence  to  supematuralism."  *  * 

Mist  PhoAe  Cory, — **  I  shall  feel  honored  to  be  announced  as  one  of  your  contributors." 

Prat.  P,  A.  Ckadbaume,  author  of  Natural  Theology.—^*  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can 
as  contributor  just  as  soon  as  the  extra  work  incident  to  my  new  position  is  disposed  ot  The 
subjects  which  I  should  naturally  select  would  be  those  relating  to  science  and  education." 

R,  8.  Chilionf  £8q.,  Wathington,^^*  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  is  to  be  resumed,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  public  will  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

Han.  G.  If.  Calvert,  author  of  The  Gentleman. — "  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  my  name  on 
the  list  of  your  annonnced  contributors." 

2Iiss  Caroline  Cheaeboro, —  •  •  « i  gball  be  happy  to  contribute  to  its  columns." 

Clarence  Cooi,  iV.  Y. — "  I  propose  to  send  you  an  article  now  in  preparation." 

iV«<.  Henry  Ooppee,  of  Pi. — "  You  have  chosen  the  time  well,  and  I  predict  for  you  a  grea: 
success.    You  may  use  my  name  in  your  list  of  contributors." 

Bev.  Howard  Crotbyy  2>.  D. — "  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  a  successor  to  the  '  Monthly.'  The 
remembrance  of  its  flavor  whets  the  appetite  for  the  *  Magazine.'  A  monthly  that  will  repre- 
sent all  departments  of  literature  boldly  and  variedly,  without  committing  itself  to  special 
views  on  everything,  open  to  all  sorts  of  sentiment  (observing  only  the  restrictions  of 
morality  and  courtesy),  is  a  desideratum.  The  free  thought  of  the  age  demands  such  a 
publication.  I  am  very  much  honored  by  your  request  to  become  a  contributor,  and  if  arti- 
cles from  time  to  time  on  matters  historical,  archsological  or  bibli^l  should  prove  acceptable, 
I  should  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  them." 

^  Miu  A,  M.  Crane,  author  of  EmUy  Chester. — **  Your  old  Magazine  was  so  incomparably 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country,  that  if  you  can  even  approximate  to 
your  previous  standard,  your  success  among  the  judges  of  literature  is  certain." 

Geo,  Wm,  Curtis,—**  The  announcement  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me  aroused  a  throng 
of  pleasant  memories.  They  were  very  happy  days  in  which  we  used  to  take  counsel 
together,  with  Briggs  and  Godwin— is  that  deserted  room  in  Park  Place  gone  forever  I 

If  my  name  as  a  '  probable  contributor'  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  use  it,  I  beg  you.  I 
am  truly  glad  of  the  good  promise  of  your  enterprise." 

Judge  Chas.  P,  Daly,  iV.  F.— "  I  will,  however,  try  to  do  something,  and  at  as  early  day 
as  possible." 

Mrs.  E,  H.  Davis,  author  of  "  Life  in  Iran  Milla,"  etc.—"  I  was  glad  (as  anybody  who  cares 
for  the  cause  of  good  literature  must  be)  to  learn  that  'Putnam'  was  coming  back  again.  *  * 
It  certainly  filled  a  niche  which  has  been  vacant  since  its  withdrawal.  *  *  *  If  I  have 
time  to  write  anything  worthy  of  your  Magazine  I  will  be  glad  to  send  it." 

V.  B.  Densiow,  late  Editor  Bepublican,  Chicago.—"  A  magazine  of  the  somewhat  cyclo- 
pedic character  [as  sketched],  would  be  unique,  diversified  and  eminently  popular." 

Hon.  Alexander  Delmarf  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department.-"  Our  poH 
odical  literature  has  fallen  into  the  European  rut  which  is  sure  to  engulf  itself  once  every 
few  years,  and  it  sadly  needs  Americanizing  again.    I  shall  take  pleasure  in  havini:  my  name 
announced  as  one  of  the  contributors  to  *  Putnam's.' " 
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Prof,  Seh^tU  Fere,  author  of  Leavei/rom  the  Book  of  ICature, — "  I  hare  the  honor  to 
<end  yoa  herewith  a  MSS.,  which  I  hope  you  may  fiod  suitable  for  your  magazine." 
[The  first  of  a  series  in  popular  Science.] 

2£r».  M.  E.  Dodge,  author  of  *^Irvinffton  Stories,**^*'  As  one  of  the  prosent  generation  of 
Knickerbockers,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  New  York  is  again  to  put  forth  a  standard  monthly 
worthy  of  representing  American  periodical  literature  in  its  best  phase. 

Remembering  well  the  former  magazine,  I  shall  feel  proud  to  be  numbered  among  tha 
contributors  to  the  new." 

iVo/*.  John  W.  Draper,  LL.  D. — My  recollections  of  the  old  Monthly  *  are  so  agreeable 
that  I  am  very  glad  to  find  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  resurrection.  My  name  as  one  of  your 
contributors  is  rery  much  at  your  service." 

JSenJ.  EUenihatD. — '*  The  papers  inform  us  that  you  are  going  to  recommend  the  publication 
of  the  old  favorite  *  Putnam's  Magazine.'  I  am  glad  of  it.  There  is  room  for  a  magazina 
that  shall  be  manly  and  hearty  in  thought,  and  simple,  vigorous,  and  straightforward  in  style." 

CPiae.  W.  EUioU,—*^  I  propose  to  make  a  series  of  papers,"  etc. 

Dudley  FUld. — **  I  hope  occasionally  to  offer  contributions." 

J^/,  Geo,  W.  Greens. — "  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  about  to  establish  a  new 
montMy,  because  I  think  there  is  both  room  for  it  and  need  of  it  I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
considered  as  a  contributor." 

A.  Oakey  Jlall. — "  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  articles  under  the  title,  Ac" 

Jlev.  Edwd,  Ecerett  Hale, — "  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your 
kind  proposoL" 

Bev,  A.  T.  Fullerton,  Springfidd,  Ohio, — '*  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  see  that  you  are 
about  to  revive  '  Putnam's  Monthly.'  I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  original  magazine — pea-green 
cover,  corn-cane  and  all,  on  the  outside ;  and  high-toned,  pure,  and  manly  on  the  inside." 

Gen.  C,  G,  ffalpine  (**  Mia  <yiUilly.")—"  Yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  one 
who  will  contribute,  always  provided,  of  course,  that  I  have  time  to  write." 

Dr,  I,  I,  Hayee,  author  of  Open  Iblar  /Sw.— "  If  I  can  aid  you  in  your  enterprise,  I  shall 
be  much  gratified,  as  I  have  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  the  old  *  Putnam's  Monthly,' 
and  sincerely  think  thtre  is,  a  wide  field  for  the  publication  which  you  propose." 

Col,  John  Hay,  Chargi  ^Ajfairee  of  V,  S.  in  Austria,^**  I  hope  its  external  appearance 
will  be  unchanged.  It  would  go,  in  the  green  cover  of  old  times,  into  thousands  of  homes 
where  it  was  once  so  welcome.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  something  occasionally." 

a  8.  Henry,  LL,  2>.— "  I  am  heartily  glod.  The  old  Maga  had  certain  qualities  of  supe- 
riority over  every  other  in  the  country  then  or  since  then. 

I  shall  feel  honored  in  being  mentioned  as  one  of  your  contributors  •  •  *.  Make  it  of  the 
highest  order,  and  hold  on  making  it  so,  and  "  Ac,  Ac. 

J,  G,  Holland,  author  of  Timothy  TUcomh.—"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  « Putnam '  is  to  be 
revived.  It  was  a  delightful  monthly  in  iU  life,  and  in  death  was  tenderly  lamented.  I  should 
be  glad  to  contribute  to  it;  but  I  feel  under  obligations  to  write  for  Mr.  Scribner,  if  I  write  for 
any  periodical." 

Pre/,  Jas,  M,  Hoppin,  author  of  Old  England,-^**  I  remember  '  Putnam's  Monthly*  with 
great  pleasure,  and  have  often  thought  that  no  magazine  which  has  arisen  since  has  quite  filled 
its  place.  Its  peculiar  excellence,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  its  timelinest,  or  the  singular  apt 
ness  of  its  articles  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times." 

Major-  General  0,  0,  Howard,  Freedman*$  Bureau.—**  Had  I  sufficient  time,  I  should  be  vei^ 
glad  to  furnish  an  article  occasionally.  Perhaps  some  time  in  the  future  I  may  have  more 
leisure,  and  be  able  to  do  so.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  commencing  to  publish  your  maga- 
zine again,  for  really  I  used  to  consider  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  country." 

Leonard  Kip,  Albany,— **  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  my  name  used  as  you 
suggest  There  were  none  w»»o  regretted  more  sincerely  than  myself  the  discontinuance  ol 
the  old  Magazine.'* 
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Hwary  C,  Lta^  author  of  SuptrstUian  and  Fores—"  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  yoa  design  to 
reyive  the  glories  of  yoor  former  monthly.  If  the  opportunity  should  offer  itself  to  write 
anything  that  I  think  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  it  will  afford  much  pleasure  to 
submit  it  to  your  consideration.    With  best  wishes,"  Ac. 

Dr,  Dio  Leufis,  Promoter  of  Physical  Education.—"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  numbered 
among  your  contributors." 

Bro/,  Tayler  Lewis,  ZL,D.—**  Your  previous  success  in  this  way  offers  a  guarantee  for  the 
future,  although  the  number  of  our  periodicals  is  so  greatly  increased  and  increasing  *  *.  I 
hope  to  send  you  something  occasionally." 

Francis  JJisber,  LL,D. — "  It  would  be  well  to  give  in  your  notice,  the  names  of  several 
contributors  to  the  former  Putnam's  Monthly,  which  may  be  found  again  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
sine,  and  among  them  you  may  mention  my  name.  I  heartily  wish  the  fullest  success  to  the 
Magazine." 

Henry  W»  Longfdlow, — "  Ton  have  my  best  wishes  for  success,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  make  a  Magazine  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  your  old  one,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal." 

John  Lord,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Ancient  Some, — *'I  believe  your  Magazine  will  be  a 
splendid  success." 

Benson  J,  Lossing,  Esq.,  author  of  Field  Book,  Ac. — **  It  will  be  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
numbered  among  the  contributors  to  a  publication  which  must  be  of  a  high  order,  while  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  made  '  Putnam's  Monthly '  so  deservedly  popular  and  useful." 

Herman  Melville,  Esq.,  author  of  "  TypesP — '*  I  feel  much  complimented.  »  *  »  You 
may  include  me  in  the  list  of  probable  contributors." 

Donald  Q.  Mitchell,— {*  Ik,  Marvel*)—**!  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear 
of  your  success  in  your  proposed  literary  undertaking." 

W.  D.  (/Connor,  author  of  The  Ohost,  Ac— "I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  Magazine 
is  to  start  again.  It  was  the  best  we  ever  had  in  this  country,  and  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  the 
best  again.  If  my  name  is  of  any  use  to  you,  use  it,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the  pledge 
good." 

George  F.  Noyes,  Fsq.—'*I  shall  be  glad  to  oflTer  an  occasional  contribution." 

ITon,  RoU,  Dale  Owen,  late  Minister  to  Naples.—"  I  propose  a  paper  on  Naples." 

Rev.  SamH  Osgood,  D.  D. — **  1  shall  be  happy  to  have  my  name  counted  among  the  friends 
of  your  Magazine,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  a  place  in  Putnam's  Monthly  years  ago." 

F,  Ibrhman^  Esq.,  author  of  'Bmtiae,*  Ac. — "  There  is  certainly  room  for  such  a  magazine 
as  you  propose  *  *.  Every  such  publication  tends  to  widen  the  circle  of  readers  for  which  it 
is  adapted— that  is,  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  literature.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  is  a 
great  and  unsatisfied  demand  for  such  a  one.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  an  occasional  contri- 
bution." 

James  Barton. — '*  Your  invitation  I  regard  as  a  great  honor." 

Edward  G,  Bxrher,  Esq.,  N.  T.—**  I  should  like  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  occasional 
contributors  to  '  Putnam's.' " 

F,  R  Rerhins, — "The  business  side  of  publishing  trains  better  judgments,  in  the  Mng  run, 
for  choosing  what  to  print,  than  literary  experience." 

Josiah  P.  Quincy.—**  You  make  your  re-entry  at  a  happy  time.  Our  best  national  activities 
are  ready  for  a  fresh  start,  and  only  wait  good  direction  to  sweep  us  on  to  great  results." 

Geo,  Ripley,  Esq.,  Literary  Editor  of  the  TrOmne. — **  I  shall  take  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
publication  of  *  Putnam's  Magazine,'  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
*****  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  contribute  occasionally  to  its  content^ 
as  I  did  to  those  of  the  former  series." 

Henry  Sedley,—**  Efforts  of  mine  shall  not  be  wanting." 
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Sev,  F,  W.  ShsUan,^**  Literary  men  throaghoat  onr  coantry  will  be  maoh  gratified  tc 
learn  that  *  Putnam's  Magazine'  ia  to  be  rerired.  It  ia  needed  in  the  present  condition  ol 
literature.  It  was  always  able  and  acceptable.  When  it  disappeared  formerly  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  was  *  prepared  to  die/  It  is  now  manifest  that  it  has  not  been  dead  all  this  time, 
but  in  a  trance,  Rip  Van  Winkle  like,  and  is  at  last  wide  awake.  HariDg  in  days  gone  by 
contributed  something  to  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so  again  as  occasion  may  warrant." 

Hon,  Edwin  M,  Stanton^  late  Secretary  of  War.— "I  would  gladly  use  your  obliging  offer 
of  your  Magazine  for  the  discussion  of  any  topic  of  public  interest,  and  am  willing  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  occasional  contributors.  *  *  It  will  gratify  me  to  present  two  or  three 
subjects  through  your  magazine  on  some  future  occasion." 

Eon,  F,  P,  Stanton.—**  The  subject  I  shoold  be  likely  to  write  about  would  be  political  (not 
partisan)  and  philosophical." 

Edmund  C,  Siedman. — "  I  hare  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  a  truly  first-class  maga- 
zine established  in  New  York." 

JL  K  Stoddard,  Mn,  R,  IT,  Stoddard— CordiaXif  tender  their  good  wishes  and  practical 
aid. 

Alfred  B,  Street. — *'  I  am  sincerely  and  deeply  gratified  at  your  project,  and  hare  both  hope 
and  faith  that  it  will  succeed.  It  was  a  national  literary  misfortune  that  the  old  Magazine 
was  discontinued.  It  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  very  best  periodicals  that  ever  appeared 
in  our  country,  and  took  rank  with  the  best  in  Europe.  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  contributors." 

Henry  E.  Sweetter. — **  It  seems  clear  that  its  proper  sphere  is  the  bold,  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  public  interest.  •  •  *  I  want  to  see  *  Putnam's  Monthly '  so  wide-awaka 
that  each  issue  will  be  awaited  with  intense  curiosity."    *    •    * 

Rev.  Joe.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D. — "I  am  glad  to  learn  that  'Putnam's  Magazine'  is  to  be 
revived,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  find  a  cordial  welcome.  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be 
numbered  among  your  contributors." 

Bayard  Taylor.—**  Yon  may  depend  that  I  will  do  as  much  for  the  new  '  Putnam '  as  I  can 
now  and  after  my  return."  *    *    *  I  am  inclined  to  join  iu  the  cheer  and  the  '  God-speed.' " 

Robert  Tomes,  M.  D. — **  I  shall  deem  myself  honored  by  having  my  name  inscribed  upon 
your  list  of  probable  contributors." 

George  J/l  Towle,  U.  S.  Consul,  Nantes.—"  It  would  be  grtdfying  to  me  to  write  either  on 
European  politics,  on  matters  of  history,  French  manners,  prisons,  schools,  Ac,  or  lighter 
pieces  of  a  historical-gossip  character,  description  of  places  here,  character  sketches,  or  lively 
stories— oil  of  which  I  have  practised." 

Henry  T.  7Wifc«rman— promises  contributions. 

iVr/.  Motet  CoU  Tyler,  Uhivertity  of  Jitehigan.—"  RaYlng  already  heard,  with  real  de- 
.Vght,  of  your  purpose  to  revive  the  *  Monthly,*  to  which  you  gave  such  excellence  and 
renown,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  an  honor  to  be  included  among  your  contributors.  *  •  I  was 
a  collcge-boy  when  your  old  *  Monthly '  first  appeared,  and  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  I 
ever  had  were  given  to  me  by  its  gonial  pages.  The  thought  of  seeing  dear  old  '  Putnam ' 
risen  from  its  long  slumber  seems  like  bringing  back  bodily,  the  days  and  the  joys  of  one's 
youth.    All  success  attend  the  happy  enterprise  1 " 

0.  J.  Victor.—**  I  greatly  rejoice  at  the  revival  of  *  Putnam's  Magazine  *  of  good  memory, 
every  volume  of  which  I  have.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  retain  the  original  color  and  cover ; 
also  that  the  new  issue  be  called  *  New  Series.' " 

Reo.  Franeit  Vinton,  D.  D.,  of  Trinity  Church.—**  I  feel  flottcred  by  your  request  to  offer 
contributions  to  your  new  Magazine.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  do  so  when  leisure  shall 
permit" 

Hon.  D.  A.  TVelU,  Special  Commiftioner  of  Rfvenue.—**  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleas 
uro  to  do  all  I  can  to  further  your  new  entorprlsc,  and  you  can  use  my  name  as  one  of  youi 
contributors." 
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Q«u  J,  G,  Wilton.—^*  Shall  feel  honored  by  having  my  name  incladed  as  one  of  the  con- 
iribatora." 

J2SfP.  John  Weiss, — ^*  Please  make  use  of  mj  name." 

Bichard  Grant  WhiU,  EdUor  of  Shaispears,  dc,^*'  I  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  <  Put- 
nam's Magazine '  is  to  be  resoscitated.    Its  disappearance  was  a  public  loss." 


The  publishers  have  also  been  favored  wtth  the  promise  of  valaable  practical 
aid  from  other  contribntors  of  cultivated  taste  and  literary  ability,  includiag : 
Evert  A.  Dnyckinck,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Oyclopiedia  of  American  Literature ; " 
Oharles  Nordhof^  John  Jay,  R.  B.  Kimball,  author  of  *'St.  Leger;"  Miss  Lily 
Nelson,  Mias  Lucy  Fountain,  Miss  Luyster,  Miss  Kate  Field,  Prof.  J.  G.  Adler, 
Joseph  Kirkland,  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer.  D.  D.,  (historical^  classical,  etc.) ;  E.  L. 
Godkin,  editor  of  the  *'  Nation  " ;  J.  S.  Gibbons,  (political  economist ;)  J.  Mil- 
ton Mackie,  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons,  W.  Irving  Paulding,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  Julius 
Wilcox,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  LL.D.,  G.  C.  Verplanck,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer, 
of  Chicago,  and  others. 

**  One  of  the  pleasantest  annoancements  of  late  in  the  literary  world  is  that  to  the 
effect  that '  Putnam's  Magazine  *  will  be  rerired,  on  the  first  of  January  next,  by  its  original 
founder,  Mr.  G^rge  P.  Putnam.  The  old  series  presented  to  the  country  some  of  the  best 
natire  literature  erer  printed,  and  its  editor  had  the  virtue  of  justice  combined  with  a  catholic 
and  generous  dealing." — Bosion  GunmonwsaUh, 

**  Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  appears  the  forerunner  of  good  things  to  come,  in  the  shape  of 
an  announcement  that  Messrs.  Q.  P.  Putnam  A  Son  will  revive,  on  tbe  first  of  January,  that  old 
and  never-forgotten  literary  favorite, '  Putnam's  Monthly.'  Times  and  tastes  have  changed 
since  that  monthly  feast  of  Uteraiy  viands  was  spread  before  a  choice  eoUrii  of  readers,  but 
not  so  much  that  there  is  not  still  room  for  the  proposed  revival,  the  promise  of  which  will 
not  fail  to  awaken  the  pleasantest  anticipations."— ^oitm  Journal. 

"  We  predict  that  the  new  *  Putnam  '  will  have  a  much  greater  circulation  than  the  found- 
ers of  its  predecessor  ever  dared  to  hope  for.  " — Ni  Y.  CUiesn, 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OP  TO-DAY. 


OHAPTEE  in. 
THB  eroRT  o»  cotrjrr  KOKUBrao. 

The  Camerons  had  forsaken  the  din- 
ing-room for  the  cool  porch.  The  river 
was  now  as  pink  as  the  roses  which  hung 
on  the  trellis ;  a  soft  wind  was  rising, 
so  that  numberless  little  sails  fluttered 
like  doves  over  the  water;  a  great 
steamer  panted  by,  on  its  way  down 
from  Albany ;  a  dark  line  of  shadow  lay 
under  the  Highlands;  the  green  lawn 
grew  more  rich  and  velvety  in  the  hori- 
zontal light— the  faces  of  the  women 
more  beautiAil. 

Mr.  Cameron  sat  on  a  rustic  so&,  his 
wife  by  his  side,  and  Milla  in  his  lap, 
her  face,  unusually  pale,  drooping  lan- 
guidly on  his  shoulder.  Robbie  was  on 
the  steps,  whittling  out  a  miniature 
yacht,  taking  for  his  pattern  that  of 
their  neighbor  Grizzle,  which  was  now 
lying  at  a  little  dock,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grizzle  lawn, — or  what  would  have 
been  the  foot,  had  not  the  unsparing 
iron-horse  cut  off  its  toes.  The  lovers 
were  pacing  slowly  back  and  forth, 
Elizabeth  still  wearing  her  myrtle  fillet. 

*^  I  should  think  Grizzle  junior  would 
be  out  with  his  yacht  to-night.  Perhaps 
he*s  afraid  of  her,  since  he  got  knocked 
overboard  the  other  day,''  said  Robbie. 

'^  He  knows  as  much  about  sailing  as 
he  does  about  playing  the  flute,''  laughed 
VOL.  I. — 10 


Lissa.  *^  Hark !  we  are  doomed  to  an- 
other serenade  I " 

'^  Horrible  I  how  can  you  laugh,  Bet- 
tine?"  exclaimed  Dassel.  "I  wonder 
if  that  fellow  is  to  annoy  you  all  summer 
with  that  outrageous  flute.  There  ought 
to  be  an  asylum,  where  people  who  will 
insist  upon  learning  to  play  the  flute  and 
bugle  in  the  open  air,  could  be  shut  up 
in  an  enclosed  place,  &r  from  all  other 
human  habitation." 

"  The  joke  of  it  is,"  added  Robbie, 
*'  that  he  does  it  on  purpose  to  interest 
Lissa.  It's  the  way  he  has  chosen  to 
make  his  passion  known." 

"  Nonsense  I " 

''You  needn't  deny  it,  Lissa.  You 
know  it  as  well  as  L  He's  smitten — ^bad- 
ly. If  you'd  break  a  hole  in  the  hedge, 
you'd  see  him  sitting  at  this  end  of  their 
veranda,  rolling  his  eyes  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  redder  than  ever  with  blowing 
so  much." 

''  If  that's  the  case,  it's  a  wonder  yoa 
don't  encourage  him,  ^ttine.  Half  a 
million  is  not  to  be  won  every  day,"  and 
Dassel's  blue  eyes  looked  into  those  ot 
the  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  to 
read  the  effect  of  his  light  remark. 

''I  have  all  I  want  in  this  world, 
Louis." 

"Thank  you,  Bettine;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  like  money.  It's  extremely  un- 
comfortable to  have  to  do  without  it. 
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Think  of  that  fool  over  the  fence, — as 
incapable  of  receiving  any  polish  as  a 
boiled  beet.  Yet  he  will  have  influence. 
Already  they  run  after  him,  because  he 
has  money,  and  spends  it  freely.  That 
IS  the  sort  of  people  who  rule  in  America. 
Blood,  culture,  ability,  go  for  nothing. 
Sometimes  I  get  tired  of  this  country. 
You  have  no  aristocracy, — ^that  is  your 
boast.  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  have 
the  most  cruel,  tyrannical  aristocracy  on 
earth  I  A  hog-merchant,  when  he  sells 
enough  x)ork,  can  put  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  a  gentleman," 

"  Don't  make  us  worse  than  we  are, 
Louis,"  said  Hr.  Cameron,  who  had 
been  listening.  "  There  is  a  class  which 
is  not  made  up  of  the  suddenly  rich, 
and  which  pays  no  homage  to  the 
money-kings." 

**  Neither. does  it  receive  homage.  I 
think  yo^  are  mistaken  in  saying  there 
is  a  clasSy  Hr.  Cameron.  Isolated  cases 
of  people  who  preserve  their  self-respect, 
th^e  may  be.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
wealthiest  are  the  most  honored ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  tone  of  society 
here,  these  usually  are  plebeians,  with  no 
traditions  of  what  ladies  and  gentlemen 
should  be.  In  Europe,  if  a  man  has 
blood,  and  education,  he  may  be  as 
poor  as  a  church-mouse,  but  he  will  be 
treated  as  an  equal  by  those  whose  fine 
instincts  enable  them  to  recognize  his 
claims." 

*'  You  are  too  sensitive,  Louis ;  some 
one  has  been  wounding  your  pride." 

**rm  insulted  every  day,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  poor ;  I 
work  for  a  living;  and  the  men  who 
employ  me  are  too  ignorant  touppre- 
date  my  claims  to  consideration.  I 
wish  /  had  money, — ^it  is  dull,  getting 
along  vnthout  it." 

"Why,  then,  marry  Mr.  Grizzle^s 
daughter,"  laughed  Elizabeth, — "  follow 
the  advice  you  gave  me." 

"  Has  he  a  daughter  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Robbie, "  but  she's 
just  eleven,  so  you  will  have  to  leave 
her  to  me,  Mr.  Dassel.  Otherwise,"  he 
added,  iotto  wee,  "  TU  warrant  he'd  be 
after  her,  notwithstanding  he's  caught 
our  Lissa." 


"Louis  would  marry  no  one  who 
was  not  a  lady,"  said  Milla. 

"  Then  Pd  recommend  him  to  Camille 
Bulbous,"  and  Robbie  chuckled ; — ^*'  she's 
large  and  white  and  waxy,  like  her 
father.  She  has  a  most  imposing  man- 
ner. But  it  don't  impose  on  me ;  for, 
when  she  called  on  mamma,  she  talked 
of  nothing  but  her  *  servants,'  and  what 
horrid  creatures  they  were.  *  You  don't 
know  what  you  escape  in  not  keeping  a 
butler  and  a  footman,  and  a  French 
dressing-maid,  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  the 
gloves  they  make  way  with  is  frightful. 
We've  dismissed  three  butlers  in  as 
many  months,  for  obtaining  false  keys 
to  papa's  wine-cellar,  and  giving  parties 
to  the  neighbors'  servants  every  night 
when  we've  gone  out.  And  Matilda 
wears  my  best  dresses  to  'em,  I  know ; 
for  I  found  an  enormous  wine-stain  on 
my  rose-colored  satin,  and  had  to  take 
out  a  whole  gore.  I'd  have  sent  her 
kiteing  that  minute,  for  my  temper  was 
quite  upset ;  but  she  makes  these  three 
loops  in  my  hair  exquisitely,  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  spare  her.  hiCt  it  a 
trial,  Mrs.  Cameron  ? ' — and  then  mam- 
ma answered  very  quietly,  *  that,  as  she 
only  kept  three  servants,  and  had 
changed  none  of  them  for  the  last  ten 
years,  she  was  hardly  competent  to 
judge.'  That  took  Miss  Bulbous  down 
a  peg ;  for  ten  years  ago  J^er  mother  was 
doing  her  own  work,  and  I  could  see 
that  it  put  her  in  mind  of  it.  She 
arose  and  said  their  span  of  black  horses 
were  io  fiery  they  wouldn't  stand  over 
five  minutes,  and  she  sailed  out  like  a 
three-master." — Robbie  was  whittling 
out  his*  yacht,  and  naturally  gave  a 
nautical  turn  to  his  figures  of  speech. 

"  You  talk  too  much,"  said  his  mo- 
ther. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Lady  Cameron.  But,  mayn't  I  just  tell 
what  Susie  Grizzle  told  me,  over  the 
hedge,  that  same  afternoon,  that  Miss 
Bulbous  said  to  her  mamma  ?  " 

"  If  it's  '  over  the  hedge,'  it  can't  be 
^ under  the  rose;'  but,  you  must  not 
betray  private  conversation." 

"  It  won't  do  a  bit  of  harm,  and  I 
want  to  betray  it,  dreadfully.    She  said 
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'  she  called  on  us,  because  we  belonged 
to  the  first  families;  we  weren't  yeiy 
rich,  but  we  were  aristocratic ;  some  of 
our  relatives  in  Scotland  were  lords  and 
ladies,  and  the  law  was  a  very  genteel 
profession ;  it  placed  a  person  quite  on 
an  equality  with  a  broker  1'  Then 
Susie^s  mother  declared  she  was  quite 
afraid  of  us, — we  had  so  many  books 
and  picters,  and  knew  so  much,  it 
made  her  uncomfortable.  But!'  she 
added,  '  Sam's  dead  struck  with  Miss 
Elizabeth,  and  I  s'pose  we'll  have  to  be 
sociable  on  his  account.'  Then  Miss 
Bulbous,  hinted  that  she  thought  Sam 
could  do  better,  as  Miss  Cameron  was 
pretty  enough,  but  had  no  sti/le.  She'd 
advise  his  mother  not  to  encourage  it. 
If  Mr.  Grizzle,  junior,  wanted  to  reflect 
credit  on  his  position,  he  ought  to  get 
him  a  stylish  wife.  He  would  have  no 
trouble,  for,  if  she  did  say  it.  Mister  Sam 
was  quite  a  favorite  in  society." 

"  And  Susie  told  you  all  this  ?  She 
must  be  a  queer  child." 

''  She's  a  little  imp,  father.  Smart, 
and  full  of  mischief.  I  didn't  want  her 
to  talk  to  me,  but  she  would  do  it.  She 
told  me  Sam  had  bought  a  flute  because 
he  had  heard  that  Miss  Cameron  was 
fond  of  music." 

The  dismal  wailing  of  that  dolorous 
instrument  stiQ  floated  over  the  hedge, 
at  this  instant  rising  into  such  an  ab- 
surd climax  of  discord  that  the  fam- 
ily groaned  and  laughed  in  concert. 

"  Where's  my  hat  ? "  cried  Dassel.  "  I 
must  get  away  f^om  this.  Better  the 
city's  hum  than  the  divine  silence  of  a 
place  like  this,  intruded  upon  by  the 
brayings  of  an  ass." 

"  Does  it  irritate  you,  for  others  to 
admire  your  Lissa  ? "  asked  Milla.  ''  And 
would  you  run  away,  leaving  her  to  bear 
her  afflictions  alone  ?  Don't  be  selfish, 
Louis." 

^^  That's  asking  me  not  to  be  human, 
Milla.  Seriously,  though,  I  must  get 
back  to  town  early,  to-night,  which 
brings  me  to  telling  my  bad  news,— at 
least,  bad  to  myself" 

The  lovers  paused  in  their  promenade, 
before  the  bench  where  the  parents  were 
seated,  Dassel  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 


Cameron,  and  Lissa  looking  up  anx- 
iously into  his  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Louis  ? " 

<'I  have  been  here  six  hours,  and    < 
have  not  yet  mustered  courage  to  tell 
Bettine  that  I  must  start  for  St.  Louis, 
within  a  week,  to  be  gone,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be,  for  a  month." 

"  To  St.  Louis  ?  this  hot  summer  wea- 
ther I  Why,  Louis,  it  will  kill  you.  You 
are  not  accustomed  to  so  hot  a  cUmate." 

She,  who  was  so  chary  of  her  demon- 
strations of  feeling,  clung  to  his  arm 
with  a  sudden  close,  grasp,  as  if  she 
would  not  let  him  go. 

^^  Business,  1  suppose  t " 

"  Yes,  ai.  Borden  &  De  Witt  think 
they  are  on  the  track  of  those  stolen 
goods.  They  believe  them  to  be  in  St 
Louis.  I  am  to  go,  very  quietly,  to  that 
city,  obtain  the  aid  of  a  detective  there, 
and  follow  up  the  clue.  They  trust  the 
matter  to  me,  because  they  believe  I  can 
manage  it  better  than  most  men.  It 
will  be  a  change  to  me.  I  do  not  dislike 
the  idea  of  the  journey ;  though  Bettine, 
here,  seems  inclined  to  summon  up 
perils.  If  only  you  were  ready  to  go 
with  me  t "  he  whispered  to  her,  '^  then 
my  only  objection  would  be  removed. 
But  we  are  not  ready  for  that,  Bettine." 

"  I  should  not  fear  the  climate  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  What  reason  has  the 
firm  to  suppose  the  stolen  goods  are  out 
there  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cameron. 

"You  remember  I  have  frequently 
mentioned  a  relative  of  mine  who  came 
from  Germany,  and  established  a  silk- 
store  in  St  Louis?  Hearing  of  the 
robbery  perpetrated  in  our  house,  he 
wrote  to  me  that  some  goods  had  been 
offered  to  him  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances ;  and  that,  if  the  firm  thought 
best,  he  would  hold  the  negotiation 
pending  until  they  could  send  on  an 
agent  to  examine  into  the  affair.  From 
his  description  of  the  silks,  the  firm 
believe  them  to  have  been  taken  from 
their  warehouse;  the  laces  also  are, 
probably,  in  the  same  place.  If  I  suc- 
ceed in  recovering  them,  I  shall  have  ' 
the  reward,  which  is  a  thousand  dollars, 
to  aid  us  in  going  to  housekeeping, 
Bettine.    The  other  two  firms  for  whom 
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I  correspond,  are  at  present  enjoying 
their  idle  season,  and  have  no  objections 
to  sparing  me  for  a  month ;  so,  I  haye 
concluded  to  go." 

Elizabeth  still  clmig  to  his  arm ;  her 
mother  gave  her  an  affectionate  glance ; 
but  no  one  heard  the  sigh  which  Milla 
smothered  in  her  father's  breast. 

''  It  is  strange,"  mused  Dassel,  look- 
ing out  dreamily  on  the  darkening  river, 
"  what  mere  spider's-webs  will  sometimes 
hang  a  man  1  It  is  no  wonder  that 
criminals  never  feel  safe  to  eigoy  the 
firuits  of  their  guilt  They  know  not 
at  what  moment,  through  what  unex- 
pected chance,  they  may  hear  the  click 
of  the  prison-door  shutting  upon  them, 
or  feel  the  noose  about  their  necks. 
Some  trifle,  which  no  cunning  could 
have  foreseen,  will  betray  them.  I  have 
a  morbid  taste  for  tracing  out  extra- 
ordinary cases  of  crime,  and  learning 
what  was  the  careless  footprint  left  un- 
covered, or  whose  was  the  eye  of  fate 
gleaming  upon  the  unsuspected,  which 
led  finally  to  detection  and  exposure. 
You  would  be  astonished  to  find  how 
often,  as  I  have  said,  a  spider's-web  will 
be  strong  enough  to  hang  a  man.  Sit 
you  down,  Bettine,"  he  added,  giving 
her  a  chair,  while  he  walked,  restlessly, 
up  and  down  the  porch. 

Robbie^s  eyes  followed  him.  It  was 
too  dark  now  for  him  to  continue  his 
work  upon  the  yacht.  The  moon  was 
coming  up  through  the  purple  twilight, 
large  and  full.  A  pillar  of  silver  top- 
pled and  fell  across  the  river.  The  m- 
creasing  white  lustre  of  the  moonlight 
took  all  the  color  out  of  the  grouped 
faces,  giving  them,  instead  of  bloom,  a 
sort  of  weird  radiance. 

"  You  want  to  tell  a  story,"  said  Rob- 
bie, his  eyes  still  watching  DassePs,— 
*'  you're  as  restless  as  the  Ancient  Ma- 
riner." 

"  YHiat  are  you  talking  about,  boy  ?  " 
— the  young  man  ceased  his  walk, 
speaking  in  a  startled  voice, — then, 
laughing  lightly,  *'you  have  guessed 
right.  Master  Robbie.  I  was  struggling 
against  the  desire  to  tell  a  tale  brought 
vividly  before  me  by  the  subject  under 
discussion.    Tell  me  which  is  the  wed- 


ding-guest, and  I  will  at  once  button* 
hole  him,  for  I  shall  have  no  rest  tiU 
the  murder  is  out, — premising,  however, 
that,  unlike  the  Ancient  Mariner,  I  am 
not  the  hero  of  my  own  story,"  and 
drawing  a  chair  bedde  Elizabeth's,  he 
added — 

''If  I  tarry  to  tell  it,  I  shall  miss  the 
next  train." 

"It  is  not  yet  nine  o'clock,"  said 
Lissa,  and  "tell  iti  tell  iti"  said  aU 
the  others. 

Sam  Grizzle  had,  apparently,  choked 
himself  on  his  own  fiute,  and  expired  in 
a  splutter  of  over-due  notes,  so  tluit  noth- 
ing disturbed  the  moonlit  silence  but 
the  low  lapse  of  the  river,  as  Louis  Daa- 
sel,  in  a  musing  tone,  as  if  recalling  the 
inddents,  one  by  one,  began  his  story :  ' 

Do  you  remember  my  ever  mention- 
ing my  friend  Count  Eonisberg?  I 
presume  not,  for  of  late  years  I  have 
dropped  his  name  from  my  tongue,  as  I 
have  his  friendship  from  my  heart.  Yet, 
there  was  a  time  when  Karl  and  I  were 
like  brothers.  You  know,  in  Germany, 
men  are  not  ashamed  to  fall  in  love 
with  each  other.  We  have  warm  hearts ; 
and  our  manners  do  not  hold  too  stiff 
a  rein  upon  them.  So  that  the  attach- 
ment between  Earl  and  myself  was 
weU  understood  by  our  acquaintances. 

He  was  of  higher  rank  than  I,  and 
had  more  wealth,  for,  as  I  have  told 
you,  my  struggles  for  the  Republic 
impoverished  me  almost  in  my  boy- 
hood ;  but,  we  sympathized  politically, 
and  once,  when  I  was  in  great  straits, 
he  offered  me  a  home  and  concealment 
in  the  most  secluded  of  his  numerous 
houses,  a  castle  quite  inaccessible  to 
common  travellers,  but  a  most  delight- 
ful spot  in  summer,  from  its  high  po- 
sition amoDg  the  mountains. 

The.Count  always  passed  his  summers 
at  Baden-Baden,  remaining  as  long  as 
there  were  any  visitors  to  keep  him 
company  in  his  nightly  sittings  at  the 
gaming  table8,~for  here  was  his  fault 
He  had  acquired  a  passion  for  that  uni- 
versal stimulus  to  watering-place  life. 
This  did  not  disturb  my  liking  for  him, 
but,  rather,  excited  my  pity,  and  many 
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were  the  plain  expostulatioiiB  he  had  to 
listen  to  from  me. 

Earl  had  not  his  riral  in  the  king- 
dom in  handling  the  sword ;  nor  in  rid- 
ing a  horse  was  any  one  his  eqnaL  He 
was  an  immense  favorite  with  the  ladies 
on  account  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  he  wasted  his  fortune. 
Women  are  terribly  severe  in  their  own 
morals,  but  it  does  seem  to  add  greatly 
to  a  man's  fascinations  that  he  should 
be  a  little  wicked.  It  is  like  children 
playing  with  fire;  their  mothers  have 
told  them  it  would  bum  them, — ^but 
then,  how  bright,  how  irresistible  it  is ! 
Don't  pinch  my  arm,  Fraulein, — I  don't 
mean  you.  It  is  the  exception  proves 
the  rule  I 

The  Count  Konisberg  won  a  great 
deal' at  the  gaming-tables;  but,  in  the 
long  run,  he  lost,  also,  much  more  than 
ho  gained.  It  began  to  be  whispered 
that  he  was  nearly  ruined.  I  tried,  at 
that  time,  to  save  him,  and  had  the 
pain  of  realizing  that  my  influence  was 
inferior  to  that  of  his  master-passion. 
Tet,  with  all  these  disastrous  rumors 
flying  about,  the  Count  would  not  have 
found  it  difficult  to  repair  his  fortune 
with  that  of  some  lady  of  his  own  rank, 
for  half  the  court-ladies  were  in  love 
with  him. 

How  surprised,  then,  was  the  world, 
when,  at  the  end  of  his  third  Baden  sear 
son,  he  suddenly  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  had  accom- 
panied her  father  on  a  tour  for  health, 
and  had  watched  over  him,  dutiAiUy,  as 
he  drank  the  waters,  week  by  week. 
Her  great  wealth  was  supposed  to  be 
the  inducement.  The  daughters  of  Ger- 
man kings  and  princes  might  have  a 
slender  setting-out,  compared  with  that 
of  this  untitled  frauUin,  Her  father, 
flattered  by  the  alliance,  decked  her  out 
with  jewels  xmtil  she  shone  like  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet,  and  filled  her  purse 
with  guilders  until  it  was  ready  to 
burst.  That  purse  suffered  many  and 
sudden  depletions,  but  always  was  pa- 
tiently refilled. 

The  new-made  Countess  of  Konisberg 
was  a  beautiful  woman.     She  might 


easily  have  been  loved  for  her  own  sake, 
and  I,  for  one,  gave  Earl  credit  for  hav- 
ing some  real  affection  for  his  bride. 
Her  flaxen  hair,  when  brushed  out,  must 
have  fisdlen  to  her  knees  in  a  thick 
mantle ;  her  skin  was  like  snow ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  that  self-possession 
which  comes  from  long  mingling  with 
good  society,  she  had  a  certain  Q|;ateli- 
ness  of  carriage  consequent  upon  a  fall, 
tall  figure.  Add  to  this  the  richness  of 
her  attire,  and  she  was  a  wife  not  to  be 
ashamed  of,  although  she  quailed,  with 
the  natural  timidity  of  her  yielding  tem- 
perament, before  the  cold  regards  of 
envious  ladies  of  rank. 

I  have  heard  that  she  always  sum- 
moned the  Count,  before  she  appeared  in 
fiill  dress,  to  criticise  her  toilet,  after 
having  been  once  hurt  by  some  sharp 
reproof  of  his  on  her  want  of  taste.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  appeared  happy 
toge^Iier.  No  one  could  find  excuse  for 
scandal  in  the  gallant,  devoted  manner 
of  the  husband.  As  winter  came  on, 
the  pair  went  to  Paris,  were  received  at 
court,  and  soon  excited  imiversal  re- 
mark by  the  extravagance  of  their  ex- 
penditures, and  the  increasing  beauty 
of  the  Countess,  whose  mautaU  hmUe 
wore  rapidly  away,  and  whose  toilet 
grew  to  rival  that  of  Eugenie's,  both  in 
its  costliness  and  the  perfection  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  wearer.  There  is  no 
teacher  like  love.  The  daughter  of  the 
Dutch  merchant  loved  her  lord  and 
master  (the  very  word,  Bettine  1)  much 
more  than  he  deserved ;  and  in  studying 
to  satisfy  him,  she  delighted  and  pleaa- 
ed  all  others. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  month  of 
January  that  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
You  may  have  heard  of  it,  through  the 
newspapers,  for  the  case  was  so  remark- 
able as  to  arrest  universal  attention. 
Count  Konisberg  was  called  away  to  his 
estates  for  a  few  days,  leaving  his  wife 
in  Paris.  Invitations  were  already  out 
for  a  grand  ball,  to  be  given  by  the 
Princess  Mettemich,  and  the  Count  pro- 
posed to  return,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ball,  if  possible.  He  directed  the  Count- 
ess not  to  shut  herself  up,  on  account 
of  his  absence,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
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order  a  new  dress,  and  be  ready  for  the 
fiU^  saying,  that  if  he  arrived  in  time, 
he  would  join  her;  if  not,  she  could 
go  under  the  protection  of  the  elderly 
Countess  Nold,  who  would  call  for  her. 

The  eyening  of  the  ball  came,  and  at 
nine  o^clock,  the  carriage  of  the  Countess 
Nold  droye  up  before  the  apartments 
of  the  Countess  Eonisberg.  The  old 
lady  was  anxious  to  be  early  in  the  long 
line  of  carriages,  as  she  had  not  patience 
to  sit  <yttT  three  hours,  on  a  winter-night, 
awaiting  her  turn  to  alight  at  the  im- 
perial residence.  That  early  Arriyal, 
mind  you,  was  one  of  the  spider's-webs 
upon  which  hung  the  destinies  of  more 
than  one.  TU  warrant  you.  Count  Ko- 
nisberg  has  cursed  it,  heartily,  eyery 
day  of  his  life,  up  to  this,  if  it  so  be 
that  he  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  liying. 

"  Ask  Madame,  the  Countess,  to  de- 
scend directly,"  said  the  arbitrary  old 
creature,  to  the  footmen  who  opened 
the  carriage-door.  "  It's  cold,  and  I  will 
not  alight  if  your  mistress  is  ready." 

She  waited  fifteen — twenty — ^minutes. 

'^  These  young  coquettes  are  neyer 
willing  to  part  from  their  mirrors,"  she 
grumbled. 

Just  then  Countess  Konisberg's  dress- 
ing-maid flew  down  the  steps,  oyer  the 
payement,  thrusting  her  pale  face  in- 
side the  carriage. — '*  Oh,  Madame,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  We  are  greatly  alarmed, 
and  the  Count  being  gone,  we  haye  no 
one  to  direct  us.  The  door  of  the 
Countess' room  is  locked  upon  the  in- 
side ;  we  can  procure  no  answer  to  our 
appeals,  and  Tm  afraid— Fm  quite  posi- 
tiye,  Madame,  that  I  percciye  the  fumes 
of  charcoal  I" 

"Burst  it  open,  you  fools  I "  cried  the 
old  lady,  jumping  to  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  a  girl; — she  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  innocent,  affectionate 
bride,  from  the  first  day  she  had  met 
her ; — her  own  old  heart  was  so  worldly, 
through  and  through,  that  this  simple 
nature  had  a  great  attraction  for  her. 
She  fiew  up  the  stairs,  and  applied  her 
nose  to  the  key-hole. 

"  Bring  an  axe,"  she  cried,  "  and  say 
nothing  outside.  I  don't  want  the  po- 
lice here,  unless  it's  necessary." 


The  terrified  seryants,  obeying  her 
resolute  orders,  soon  had  the  door 
broken  in;  the  room  was  indeed  fbll 
of  deadly  fumes  fh>m  a  small  brazier, 
standing  on  a  foot-stoye  near  the  chair, 
upon  which  sat  the  beautiful  Countess 
Konisberg,  in  ftdl  grand  toilette,her  head 
thrown  back  against  the  cusldons,  her 
jewelled  hands  folded  in  her  lap— dead. 

As  sweetly  as  if  sleeping,  she  reclin- 
ed in  the  easy-chair,  her  splendid  hair 
elaborately  dressed,  glittering  with  dia- 
mond-dust, and  the  Aill  folds  of  her 
white  yelyet  petticoat  and  oyerskirt  of 
lace  shining  with  gems,  as  if  dew  had 
been  dashed  oyer  them.  Fm  not  a 
fashion-reporter,  I  hope,  but  I  remember 
well  all  the  details  of  this  tragic  affair, 
as  they  were,  at  that  time,  thoroughly 
discussed.  It  was  shortly  before  I  left 
for  America,  and  I  was  then  in  Paris, 
endeayoring  to  raise  money,  to  pay  my 
passage. 

— "  I  thought  you  sailed  firom  Brem- 
en," interrupted  Robbie. 

"  Well,  so  I  did,  my  child ;  but  I  was 
in  Paris  earning  money  as  a  tutor,  as  I 
haye  said." 

"Robbie,  you  are  so  brusque,  some- 
times, you  are  almost  rude.  Go  on, 
Louis, — we  are  so  much  interested,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron. 

— Windows  were  thrown  up,  and  the 
lights,  which  were  expiring,  blazed  up 
again.  The  half-dozen  seryants  gazed 
stupidly  at  their  young  mistress.  It 
was  evident  that  ^e  had  deliberately 
prepared  for  and  committed  suicide. 

"  This  is  bad— bad  I "  murmured  the 
old  Countess.  "  I  shall  haye  to  summon 
the  Prefect.  Poor  child  I  I  really  be- 
lieved her  happy." 

"  And  to  thii]Jc  I  should  have  dressed 
her,  with  these  very  hands,  not  over  an 
hour  ago,"  sobbed  her  maid. 

"She  hurried  me  so,  for  she  said, 
Madame,  that  you  would  be  early,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  keep  you  waiting. 
She  would  have  every  thing  .^tMt  w,  even 
to  the  IxmqTiet  de  eorsagey  for  e^e  said,  she 
expected  the  Count  would  be  home,  and 
she  wished  him  to  admire  her.  She  was 
magnificent  I  I  was  so  proud  of  her  I " 
with  firesh  sobs. 
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"  How  came  you  to  leaye  her  ? " 

"  She  bade  me  go,  get  my  dimier. 
She  would  read  until  you  came.  When 
I  returned,  the  door  was  fast  I  thought 
nothing  of  it,  until  I  came  again,  after 
your  arrivaL" 

^^  Perhaps  she  is  not  dead,"  said  the 
energetic  old  Countess.  "  If  she  isn't, 
m  shake  this  nonsense  out  of  her,"  and 
she  dashed  an  ewer  of  water  over  the 
white  face  and  bosom,  dragged  the  ap- 
parent corpse  close  to  the  window,  fan- 
ning, clapping  and  blowing,  until— yes  I 
actually — there  was  a  struggle  for  breath 
— the  lids  fiew  open  and  again  closed. 
But,  life  was  not  entirely  extinct,  and 
those  around  her  worked  with  vigor. 
In  the  meantime,  the  carriage  had  been 
despatched  for  a  physician,  who  soon 
arrived,  and,  under  whose  careful  treat- 
ment, the  nearly  dead  was  called  back 
to  the  existence  she  had  seemed  so 
anxious  to  quit. 

Just  as  she  was  laid  upon  her  bed, 
pale,  exhausted,  still  scarcely  breathing, 
her  ball-dress  drenched  with  water,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  Count  Eonisberg  burst 
into  the  room.  He  had  heard  from  the 
servants  what  had  occurred,  and  his 
face  was  nearly  as  white  as  hers,  his 
eyes  shot  fire ;  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  he  were  most  grieved  or  angry. 

'^  Margaret  t  Margaret  t "  he  called,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "how  is  this?  do  you 
then  hate  me,  that  you  kill  yourself?  I 
cannot  believe  itl  Doctor,  I  cannot 
understand  it  If  she  did  not  love  me, 
then  I  have  deceived  myself.  Suicide  1 
was  it  then  because  I  refused  her  a 
necklace,  which  would  have  cost  me  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  when  she  has 
now  three  equally  costly?  She  was 
cross— but  I  did  not  dream  of  this. 
Great  Heaven  I  how  pale  she  is.  Do  you 
think  she  will  live,  Doctor  ? " 

"  She  may,  with  extreme  caution 
used  in  rallying  her.  But,  she  will  be 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  some 
days." 

"I,  myself,  will  not  sleep  nor  leave 
her,  until  she  is  out  of  danger.  Give  me 
my  directions.  Oh,  Margaret  I "  bowing 
himself  over  the  small  hand,  which  lay 
motionless  on  the  counterpane. 


The  Countess  Nold  afterwards  declar- 
ed that  a  shiver  ran  through  the  hand 
as  he  did  so.  She,  with  characteristio 
decision,  called  for  a  dressing-gown  to 
put  on  over  her  finery,  declaring  her  in- 
tention to  remain,  as  long  as  she  could 
endure  the  fatigue.  The  Count  courte- 
ously begged  of  her  not  to  attempt  it ; 
it  would  weary  W,  and  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity;  he  had  his  orders 
from  the  Doctor,  and  should  devote 
himself  to  their  flilfilment  But  she  was 
in  one  of  her  obstinate  moods, — ^provi- 
dential, I  believe,  she  afterwards  esteem- 
ed it 

The  Doctor  went  away,  the  maid 
curled  herself  up  on  a  sofa,  to  catch 
snatches  of  sleep  between  times ;  and 
the  two  watchers  sat,  hour  after  hour, 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  bed,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  patient,  occasionally  giving 
her  a  stimulating  potion. 

"One  can  do  this,  as  well  as  two,"' 
the  Count  had  said,  several  times.  At  ■ 
last  the  old  lady  began  to  nod;  he 
arose,  and  going  into  the  hall,  gave 
orders  to  a  servant  stationed  there. 

"  I  have  told  them  to  bring  out  the 
carriage,  to  take  you  home.  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  overtask  yourself  in  this 
manner,  my  kindest  friend,"  he  said,  as 
he  came  back,  and  she  started  out  of  an 
incipient  snore. 

"Weill  well  I  I  suppose  it  is  so. 
But  I  love  the  child  as  a  daughter,  and 
Pm  coming  back  as  soon  as  I  have  had 
my  sleep  out,  to  see  how  she  progresses.. 
Bye-bye,  Margaret,— and  don't  you  do 
any  thing  so  foolish  again  I " 

She  stooped  to  kiss  the  patient,  who 
was  now  lying  with  wide-open,  anxious 
eyes,  moving  her  lips  as  if  she  wished 
to  speak.  "Suddenly,  as  her  visitor  turn- 
ed firom  the  bed,  she  sprang  half  up  firom 
her  pillow,  crying  out — "Don't  leave 
me  I  don't  leave  me  alone  with  him  I " 

"What  is  it  she  says?"  asked  the 
astonished  Countess  Nold. 

"  She  must  be  wandering  in  her  mind. . 
I  believe  it  is  a  consequence  which  we 
are  to  expect,"  answered  the  Count,  a 
little  impatiently.  "  You  had  better  go 
at  once.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial, 
to  her  than  absolute  quiet" 
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The  yidtor  glanced  at  the  wife's  fkce^ 
which  had  grown  thm  apd  haggaxd  in 
its  intense  look  of  entprei^ty,— more  pa- 
thetic in  its  helplessness  than  any  appeal 
of  words. 

«( I  think  I  had  better  stay,  nnoe  it 
seems  to  distorb  her  so,  to  haye  me  go 
away.  She  is  a  litUe  flighty,  no  doubt ; 
bat,  'tis  best  to  homor  her." 

She  sat  down  sgain ;  profound  silence 
reigned  for  about  an  hour.  Suddenly 
the  wife  spoke  distinctly : 

"  Countess  Nold,  I  pray  you,  do  not 
leaye  me  alone  with  that  man.  He  has 
tried  to  murder  me.  If  I  am  left  in  his 
power,  he  will  succeed," 

''  She  is  mad,"  said  the  Count  "  It 
strikes  me  now  that  she  confessed  to 
me  that  there  was  insanity  in  her  fam- 
ily.   This  explains  all  her  conduct." 

**I  am  perfectly  in  my  right  mind. 
Unless  you  wish  to  be  accomplice  in  a 
murder,  you  must  not  desert  me.  I 
warn  you." 

"  Tou  see  for  yourself  how  absurd  are 
her  words.  She  shuts  herself  up  in  her 
room  for  the  purpose  of  smothering 
herself,  when  I  am  miles  distant  on  the 
railway.    Mad  1  mad  I " 

Countess  Nold  was  bewildered.  She 
stared  at  the  restless  husband,  who  was 
gnawing  his  lip  with  yexation,  and  at 
the  wife,  lying  there  half  dead,  but  with 
beseeching  eyes  that  kept  themselyes 
upon  her  face,— thus  till  the  early  day- 
light paled  the  wax  tapers;  then  she 
shook  the  sleepy  maid,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear  strict  injunctions  not  to 
leaye  her  mistress  alone,  not  eyen  with 
the  Count. 

Supposing  this  to  relate  to  her  fear 
that  <!lounteflB  Eonisberg  would  again 
.  attempt  suicide,  the  girl  readily  prom- 
ised. 

For  four  days  the  Count  kept  watch 
by  his  wi£^s  bedside ;  on  the  fifth,  oyer- 
•come  by  ^eep,  he  lay  on  a  couch  near  at 
hand,  when  ahe  slipped  softly  fix>m  ho* 
^room,  was  speedily  dressed  by  her  maid 
and  the  Countess  Nold,  droye  to  the 
ofl3ce  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  en- 
tered an  accusation  against  her  husband, 
for  an  attempt  upon  her  life. 
She  stated  that,  on  the  eyening  of  the 


ball,  after  being  dressed,  she  sent  her 
maid  down  to  dinner,  and  was  beguiling 
the  time  with  a  book,  when  the  Coont, 
quite  to  her  surprise,  suddenly  af^earod 
in  her  room.  She  had  not  expected  Mm 
until  a  later  hour.  He  threw  off  a  large 
traydling  cloak,  and  a  cap,  as  he  en- 
tered, turning  the  key  in  the  door.  She 
was  glad  to  see  him,  as  they  had  nerer 
been  separated  so  many  days  since  their 
marriage ;  he  was  in  good  spirits,  com- 
plimented her  on  her  toilet,  and  finally 
sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  witli 
his  arm  about  her  neck,  and  liis  hand- 
kerchief pressed  to  her  fece. 

^  Tour  handkerchief  smells  of  diloro- 
form,"  she  said. 

"  I  had  the  toothache  on  those  hoirid 
cars,"  he  made  answer. 

'*  Take  it  away,  dear  Karl,— the  odor 
oyerpowers  me  I " 

She  testified  to  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness, that  he  pressed  it  closer  to  her 
nostrils.  She  struggled  a  little;  but 
after  that  she  remembered  nothing, 
until  she  was  aroused  firom  a  death-like 
trance,  to  hear  her  attendants  talking 
of  her  attempt  at  suicide.  She  declared 
that  she  had  neyer  attempted  her  own 
life — that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
brazier  of  charcoal,  nor  of  how  it  came 
to  be  lighted  in  her  apartment— that 
she  had  not  locked  her  door-Hind  that 
it  was  her  belief  that  Count  Konisberg 
had,  in  some  manner,  and  for  some  pur- 
pose unknown,  plotted  the  whole  affidr, 
so  as  to  murder  her  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  she  had  com- 
mitted suicide. 

When  she  had  thus  made  oatii,  die 
went  away  with  the  Countess  Kold, 
who  gaye  bail  for  her  appearance  as 
witness,  when  she  should  be  called  to 
triaL  That  eyening  Count  Konisberg 
was  in  prison,  and  Paris  wild  with  fly- 
ing rumors. 

The  accused  man  soon  had  a  hearing, 
in  which  he  proyed  an  alibi,  haying,  at 
that  hour,  just  alighted  from  a  train,  at  a 
station  in  another  part  of  the  dty,  and 
the  footman  testified  to  haying  admitted 
him,  after  the  physician  had  been  sum- 
moned. His  defence  was,  that  his  wife's 
ndnd  had  been  affected  by  the  ftmies  of 
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the  charcoal,  and  that  this  disturbed 
Yision,  when  pasfiing  into  the  comatose 
state,  upon  coming  out  of  it,  appeared 
to  her  like  reality.  It  might  even  be 
that  memory  was  so  affected  that  die 
eould  not  recall  the  motives  which 
urged  her  to  suicide,  nor  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  effect  it.  These  motives 
he  attributed  to  pique,  at  his  having 
refused  her  an  extravagant  gift,  which 
she  demanded.  He  spoke  so  reasonably, 
his  demeanor  towards  his  wife  was  so 
compassionate,  his  scorn  at  the  idea  of 
attributing  such  a  crime  to  him,  so 
noble,  that  not  one  person  in  one  hun- 
dred believed  him  guilty,  and  he  would 
have  been  dismissed  without  being  re- 
manded for  farther  trial,  had  not  an- 
other spiderVweb  reached  out  and 
caught  him. 

A  miserable  charcoal-vender  came 
forward  and  testified,  that,  on  the  night 
in  question,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  a 
tall  gentleman  in  a  cloak,  with  his  trav- 
elling cap  pulled  over  his  eyes,  stopped 
and  bought  of  him  a  few  sous'  worth  of 
charcoal,  which  he  wrapped  in  a  fine 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  stuffed  in  the 
pocket  of  his  cloak.  That  when  he 
came  to  pay,  he  had  nothing  less  than 
a  gold-piece,  which  he,  the  vender, 
eould  not  change.  The  gentleman  was 
in  haste,  and  could  not  wait,  but  tossed 
the  piece  to  him  with  an  oath.  He 
thought  it  so  strange,  that  this  sort  of  a 
person  should  be  buying  a  little  char- 
coal, that  he  resolved  to  follow  him.  It 
might  only  be  a  rich  Englishman,  who 
wanted  a  little  fire  in  his  apartments; 
or,  the  gentleman  might  have  been 
crossed  in  love,  or  have  failed  in  buai- 
ness.  At  least,  he  would  see  fdl  he 
could  of  him.  He  ran  after  him,  keep- 
ing a  safe  distance,  through  several  paa- 
sages,  tmtil  he  emerged  in  a  little  alley- 
way, back  of  the  Hotel  Konisberg, — ^he 
knew  the  spot  well,  and  was  entirely 
certain  it  was  the  Hotel  Konisberg. 
The  man  in  the  cloak  admitted  himself, 
by  a  key,  through  the  little  gate  of  the 
court;  and  the  vender  was  about  to 
retire,  vexed  at  his  own  indiscretion,  in 
running  so  far  from  his  business,  when, 
looking  up,  he  saw  the  gentleman  on 


the  narrow  iron  balcony,  which  ran 
below  the  windows  on  the  second  story. 
How  he  got  there,  unless  he  climbed 
the  lightning-rod,  he  could  not  say, — 
but  there  he  was,  and,  after  listening  at 
one  of  the  windows,  about  three  min- 
utes, he  threw  it  up,  and  crept  in,  softly 
shutting  it  after  himself.  The  witness 
could  swear  to  the  time,  for,  at  that 
instant,  a  bell  in  a  church  near  by, 
struck  eight  Apprehensive  that  a  rob- 
ber had  got  access  to  the  hotel,  he 
wished  to  give  the  alarm ;  yet,  thinking 
how  ridiculous  he  should  make  himself, 
if  that  were  only  an  ordinary  way  for 
some  of  the  inmates  to  enter  the  house 
— (there  might  be  steps  to  the  balcony, 
for  all  he  knew, — ^thewall  hid  the  lower 
story  fh)m  his  sight)  he  trotted  back  to 
his  shop,  well  pleased  with  his  gold- 
piece.  He  swore  that  in  stature,  and 
the  color  of  his  beard,  this  person  re- 
sembled the  prisoner,  and  that  he  ftilly 
believed  the  Count  and  this  man,  to  be 
one  and  the  same. 

This  unexpected  testimony,  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling  against 
Count  Konisberg.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  hold  him  for  further  trial, 
and  he  was  returned  to  prison.  That 
night,  by  some  mysterious  aid,  he  es- 
caped from  the  window  of  his  cell,  and 
was  never  re-arrested,  although  the  po- 
lice searched  every  comer  of  France, 
Qermany,  and  England.  His  fiight,  of 
course,  confirmed  his  guilt.  An  after- 
examination  of  the  lock  of  the  door  of 
the  Countess'  bed-chamber,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  it  had  been  tampered  with. 
The  alibi  was  not  so  powerful  a  point 
in  his  favor,  since  the  railway-time,  be- 
ing slightly  in  advance  of  the  city 
clocks,  by  great  haste,  he  might  have 
accomplished  the  distance  to  this  hotel 
by  eight  o'clock.  It  was  the  settled 
theory,  that  he  had  obtained  access  to 
his  own  house  through  a  rear  window, 
watched  for  the  descent  of  the  servants 
to  dinner,  gained  his  wife's  apartments, 
rendered  her  insensible  with  chloroform, 
kindled  the  charcoal,  and  retreating, 
fastened  the  lock  by  means  of  a  nipper, 
left  the  house  the  way  he  came,  hastened 
back  towards  the  station  by  some  obscurv 
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TorAey  and  was  driyen  up  to  the  front  of 
his  hotel,  at  the  moment  when  he  hoped 
her  death  was  accomplished.  The  early 
aniyal  of  Coontess  Nold  had  alone 
thwarted  him.  Afterwards,  he  had  not 
dared  consnmmate  what  he  began,  even 
when  his  wife  was  in  his  power,  her 
assertions  to  her  friend  having  laid  him 
open  to  sospicion. 

**  What  could  have  been  his  motive  ? " 
queried  Mr.  Cameron,  as  the  voice  of 
the  story-teller  ceased,  and  the  lapse  of 
the  river  became  audible.         ^ 

"  It  is  my  belief,  that  he  had  coldly  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  her,  before  he  took 
her,  a  trusting  bride,  to  his  breast  He 
wanted  her  vast  possessions,  to  which  he 
would  have  become  heir  at  her  death. 
He  was  not  averse  to  please  himself  with 
her  beauty,  for  a  time ;  but,  her's  was 
not  a  family  which  he  wished  to  ally 
with  his  own  blood,  and  before  any  chil- 
dren should  come  to  blend  the  races, 
he  would  free  himself  fix>m  her.*^ 

'*  If  you  had  not  told  us,  Louis,  we 
should  not  have  given  credit  to  so  hor- 
rible a  story.  For  my  part,  I  think 
such  wickedness  is  very  rare  in  this 
world,"  and  she  slipped  her  hand  into 
his,  as  if  to  reassure  herself  of  the  reality 
of  her  love  and  lover :— how  glad  she  was 
that  she  was  only  lissa  Cameron,  with 
a  x>oor  German  tutor  for  her  fliture  hus- 
band, and  not  that  unfortunate  Count- 
ess Konisberg  I 

"What  became  of  the  Countess?" 
asked  MiUa,  a  tear  dropping  on  her 
cheek. 

"You  remember  that  I  left  the  old 
country  that  winter.  I  have  never  heard 
the  particulars,  but  I  believe  she  went 
home  to  her  father." 

"  Thank  goodness  the  hatefhl  wretch 
got  none  of  the  money  he  married  her 
for,"  muttered  Robbie,  his  wide-dilated 
eye  still  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  narrator, 
which  he  alone  could  distinctly  see,  as 
the  moonlight  touched  it  with  a  pale 
finger. 

"  He  got  nothing — not  even  the  rem- 
nants of  his  own  fortune.  It  was  the 
most  desperate  game  he  ever  played, — 
and  he   lost  it — as  he   deserved  1 " — 


bringing  his  teeth  together  with  a  vi- 
cious snap,  which  would  have  taken  off 
Count  Konisberg's  head,  had  it  been 
between  them. 

"  How  could  you  ever  have  been  so 
deceived  in  him  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Cameron, 

Dassel  rose  firom  his  chair,  drawing 
himself  up  with  a  disdainful  gesture, 
which  he  sometimes  made — 

"  Do  you  suppose  any  one  person  ever 
knew  another  ? "  was  his  counter-ques- 
tion. "  We  should  pass  our  days  in  a 
state  of  mutual  amazement,  if  we  all 
had  windows  in  our  bosoms. — ^But  I 
must  go.  I  hear  the  distant  thunder  of 
the  train.  Bettine,  I  shall  be  here  in 
the  afternoon,  to-morrow,  to  say  good- 
bye for  some  days.  Milla,  take  care  of 
those  jewels !  lliere  may  be  some  wick- 
ed Counts  around.  Don't  dream  of  the 
one  Tve  been  telling  you  of,  Mr.  Came- 
ron, it  is  hardly  safe  to  have  so  much 
property  in  a  country-house  like  this, — 
and  you  have  not  even  a  watch-dog.** 

"  It  will  be  all  right  to-night,  since 
no  one  knows  of  our  having  it ;  and  to- 
morrow, I  propose,  either  to  bring  home 
a  safe,  or  to  deposit  the  jewels  in  the 
one  I  have." 

"Oh,  papa,  rd  like  to  sleep  with 
them,  under  my  pillow,  one  night  1  ^ 

"  Well,  Milla,  I  think  they  would  be 
in  no  danger  there.  Toull  have  to  cut 
short  those  private  adieus,  my  children, 
unless  Louis  will  stay  with  us  to-night." 

"I  ought  not,  this  time,  as  I  have 
business,  early  in  the  morning.  Ck>od- 
night  Good-night,  all  I  Ck>d  be  with 
you  1 "  he  cried,  in  his  affectionate  (Ger- 
man way,  as  he  waved  his  hand,  dashed 
down  the  lawn,  and  ran  to  meet  the 
fiery  monster,  which,  spouting  flame  and 
smoke,  came  bellowing  out  of  the  hiUs, 
pausing,  one  moment,  at  the  little  sta- 
tion near  by,  before  it  dashed  on  again 
with  renewed  Tory,  filling  the  peacefiil 
moonlight  with  its  discordant  clamor. 

"Louis  is  whisked  away  like  some 
fallen  spirit,  in  the  grasp  of  old  Nick  I 
See  him,  Lissa  I  how  he  disappears  in 
fire  and  brimstone  I " 

"Tou  make  me  shudder,  Robbie. 
What  a  disagreeable  fancy  I  I  always 
like  to  watch  the  trains  go  whirling 
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away  into  darkness.  Bee,  Millal  how 
the  vapor  catches  the  moonlight.  Beau- 
tiftdl" 

"  The  vapor— that  is  a  woman's  soul, 
and  aspires  to  heaven,"  said  Robbie. — 
''Let  us  call  that  Countess  Margaret 
But  that  hideous  engine,  panting  for- 
ward, snorting  fire  from  its  nostrils, 
driven  by  flaming  fiends, — that  is  Count 
Konisberg,— and  I  wish  we  had  seen 
the  last  of  bun  I " 

CHAPTEE  rV. 

MBS.  OXIZZLX. 

The  next  morning,  as  Robbie  Cam- 
eron was  walking  up  and  down  a  shaded 
passage  in  the  garden,  Greek  grammar 
in  hand,  thinking,  not  of  his  verbs,  but 
of  Count  Konisberg  and  his  sister  Lissa's 
German  lover,  he  heard  a  voice  not  new 
to  him,  entreating  him,  through  the 
hedge— 

"  Robbie  I  Robbie  Cameron ! " 

At  first  he  affected  not  to  hear,  but 
the  weakness  of  boy-nature  when  misled 
by  feminine  beguilement  finally  asserted 
itself,  and  with  much  outward  digni- 
ty, and  much  inward  curiosity,  Robbie 
walked  leisurely  to  that  broken  spot  in 
the  green  wall  which  had  witnessed 
such  interviews  before.  A  little  lady 
was  there,  her  short  pique  frock  some- 
what limp  from  too  early  contact  with 
dewy  rose-bushes,  her  hair  curled  to  a 
nicety  and  tied  with  blue  ribbons,  and 
her  eager  face  thrust  over  the  hedge  full 
of  the  purpose  to  "teU  tales  out  of 
school."  As  he  looked  at  her  he  re- 
fiected  that  Susie  Grizzle  really  would 
be  pretty  if  she  did  not  freckle.  With 
handsome  hair,  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
''  cunning  "  mouth,  the  traces  of  plebeian 
parentage  had  been  as  it  were  painted 
over  with  French  polish,  by  a  Parisian 
dressing-maid,  and  lights  and  shades 
fiung  in  by  a  French  governess.  She 
was  a  new-found  rose  grafted  on  hardy 
stock. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Susie.  Were 
you  calling  me  ? " 

"You  know  Fve  been  calling  you. 
Master  Cameron,  the  last  half  hour." 


"Not  quite  so  long  as  that,  Made- 
moiselle Grizzle." 

"  You  needn't  call  me  Grizzle,  if  you 
please.  You  know  it's  not  a  pretty 
name  like  yoims,  and  you  mean  to  tease 
me.  But,  there's  one  comfort,  Master 
Cameron ;— I  can  change  it  when  I  get 
a  little  older  I " 

"  Ah !  and  how  soon  do  you  propose 
to  change  it  ?  " 

"Well,  I  should  say  in  about  five 
years.  I'm  eleven,  now,  you  know;  I 
shall  be  sixteen  then,  and  pa  ran  away 
with  ma  when  she  was  only  seventeen. 
How  old  will  you  be  then,  Robbie  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  twenty,— altogether  too 
young  for  one  to  marry." 

"  Oh,  dear  I "  with  a  little  sigh,  "  then 
you  and  I  can't  run  away  together.  It'll 
be  quite  a  disappointment  to  me,  for 
you  live  so  convenient^  you  seel  We 
might  have  taken  brother  Sam's  yacht, 
and  gone  over  to  Paris,  or  somewhere. 
—But,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  I 
Mamma's  going  to  give  ^fete  champetre^ 
before  we  go  to  Newport." 

"Isshel" 

"  Yes.  She  promised  Sam,  last  night. 
It  will  be  «t«^funl  A  band  on  the 
lawn,  and  a  tent,  and  every  thing.  The 
best  of  it  is  you  can  come,  Robbie,  as 
it's  in  the  day-time,  and  I'm  going  to 
be  around.  I  shall  have  mamma  invite 
you." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Susie,"  said 
the  boy,  not  at  all  averse  to  the  pros- 
pect of  dancing  and  feasting  with  his 
elders;  "and  please  don't  teU  me  any 
thing  about  it,  which  you  ought  not.  It 
will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  know  it 
when  we  get  our  invitations. 

"I  shan't  say  a  word,  since  you're 
so  particular  about  listening; — only 
Sam  coaxed  mother  into  it.  He  said 
he  didn't  believe  Miss  Cameron  cared 
much  for  the  fiute ;  he  wasn't  intimate 
enough  to  ask  her  to  take  a  sail  in  his 
yacht,  and  if  he  had  to  go  off  to  New- 
port without  making  any  more  head- 
way, he  should  feel  like  cbx>wning  him- 
self!" 

"  Hush,  Susie,"  remonstrated  Robbie, 
but  without  moving  from  the  vicinity 
of  such  dangerous  confidences. 
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''Do  yon  think  the  fits  ehampHre 
will  do  any  good  t "  she  asked,  slily. 

"How?" 

''O,  in  catching  your  sister,  yon 
know." 

« I  hardly  think  it  will" 

''  Sam  dances  the  German  real  welL 
He's  good,  too,  Sam  is.  He  brought  me 
a  box  of  6(m-^0n«,  and  sach  a  pretty  cro- 
quet set  yesterday.  If  you'll  come  over 
and  play  croquet  this  afternoon,  I  will 
giro  you  what  is  left  of  the  dan-lcmt,  I 
wish  Miss  lissa  would  take  to  Sam.  Fd 
be  your  sister-in-law,  then,  you  see." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Robbie. 

^  Ma  says  she's  going  to  be  sure  and 
inyite  all  the  nabobs." 

''Perhaps  she'd  better  leave  us  out, 
then :  we  are  not  in  that  category." 

"  No,  indeed.  Pa  says  he  shouldn't 
wonder  if  some  of  your  rank  relations 
in  Scotland  had  died,  and  left  you  a 
big  thing." 

"  Our  what  ? " 

"Your  rank  relations — lords,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  He's  going 
to  ask  your  papa,  before  the  company, 
how  many  thousand  pounds  it  was." 

"Sosie,  your  maid  is  coming  after 
you.". 

**I  widi  she'd  stay  away.  Well, 
good-bye,  Bobbie.  Gome  and  play 
croquet.  Ma's  coming  over  to  ask 
your  fsimily,  before  she  sends  out  her 
cards— for  it's  made  a-purpose  to  please 
your  sister.  Don't  tell  her.  Oh,  dear, 
it's  so  ftmny  to  see  Sam  look  at  the 
moon  and  groan.  When  he  was  howl- 
ing on  his  flute  last  evening,  I  came  out 
and  pretended  I  thought  it  was  our 
watch-dog.  That  shut  him  up.  He 
don't  know  much  about  music,  and 
Madame  Flambeau  always  stufb  cotton 
in  her  ears  when  he  begins  to  play.— 
Madame  wants  me,  does  shef — ^I  was 
asking  Master  Cameron  to  come  over 
and  play  croquet,"  and  jumping  down 
from  the  low  stone  wall  which  edged 
the  hedge,  Susie's  blue  ribbons  and 
embroidery  disappeared  at  one  flash. 

Mrs.  Grizzle  had  indeed  concluded 
to  signalize  the  closing  of  her  house 
for  a  tour  of  the  watering-places  by  a 
fite  champSPre,  which  should  rival  every 


thing  since  the  celebrated  entertain 
ment  given  to  the  Prince  of  Great- 
Gundom  by  a  lady  of  note  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  that  very  vicini- 
ty. The  neighborhood  surroun^Bng 
the  little  dipdt  of  Evergreen— where 
the  Bulbouses,  Grizzles,  Gamerons,  etc., 
daily  took  and  left  the  train — ^waa  a 
distinguished  one  in  its  own  opinimi, 
boasting  of  more  great  men,  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  than  was  com- 
mon to  any  one  suburban  settlement. 
On  a  conspicuous  height,  quite  back 
from  the  river,  gleamed  the  white  mar- 
ble mansion  of  the  Great-American- 
Mixed  Co.  So  great  were  the  profits 
on  the  "Mixed,"— the  result  of  an 
ingenious  machine  for  turning  genuine 
coffee-berries  out  of  dough,  as  well  as 
of  a  faithful  cultivation  of  chiocory, 
and  the  employment  of  an  Agent  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  cargoes  of 
damaged  stock,-— that  the  daughter  of 
said  Company  drove  a  four-in-hand 
down  to  the  train,  every  &ir  evening, 
the  mountings  of  whose  harness  were 
believed  to  be  of  solid  gold.  The 
ebony  coachman  by  her  side,  was  set 
off  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons  to  that 
extent  that  he  looked  li&e  an  inlaid 
Japanese  tea-caddy  on  a  large  scale. 
The  very  carriage  shone  as  if  it  had 
been  Ji^Muined ;  and  the  delicate  baa- 
ket-work  on  the  door-panels,  reminded 
one  of  the  cool  bamboo  of  the  Orient — 
in  this  westlsm  land  degenerated  into 
cool  bamboozlemenl 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  white 
marble  mansion, — on  whose  lawn,  by- 
the-way,  glittered  a  real  Chinese  pa- 
goda, bells  and  all,  the  model  of  which 
was  copied  from  a  blue  earthen  jar  on 
the  counter  of  the  Great-American-Mix- 
ed Co.,— stood  a  real  granite  castle 
whose  stones  had  been  laid,  one  by 
one,  on  a  solid  foundation  of  washings 
machines,  which  may  not  have  seemed 
adequate  to  so  great  a  weight,  but 
which  were  certainly  not  as 

**  boMloM  M  the  fkbrio  of  a  Tision," 

and  whose  fit>wning  battlements  looked 
coldly  down  on  such  poor  mortals  as 
still  were  "  in  the  suds  "  of  honest  toiL 
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To  the  left  was  a  spacious  brick  Tilla 
in  the  Italian  style,  the  result  not  of 
the  sweets  but  the  souro  of  prosperity. 
Its  owner  had  pickled  cncumbera  and 
other  small  yegetables,  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  rolls  of  green 
backs  quaintly  resembling  huge  pickles, 
and  some  most  lovely  little  pots  of 
'^ eagles"  which  were  "warranted  to 
keep  in  any  climate."  A  tomato,  eau~ 
ehant,  with  a  red  pepper,  rcmpantj  would 
have  formed  a  suitable  coat-of-arms  for 
this  founder  of  the  American  republican  ' 
family  of  Perigrine  Jones;  but  Jones 
was  not  a  man  of  original  ideas,  and 
had  gone  to  Ball  &  Black  with  a  book 
of  Heraldry,  open  at  Jones,  and  they 
had  arranged  for  him  a  yeiy  pretty 
device  for  his  silver-ware,  stolen  fh>m 
the  most  aucient  of  the  App-Johns  of 
Wales.  His  coachman  was  a  smart 
Irishman  in  an  olive-green  suit,  with 
walnut-brown  bands,  and  a  cockade  on 
his  hat  resembling  pickled  cauliflower. 
In  fact  the  coachman's  whole  face  look- 
ed like  a  pot  of  "  assorted." 

It  was  the  one  remaining  anxiety  of 
Mrs.  Grizzle^s  life,  that,  as  yet,  her  £am- 
fly  was  not  provided  with  its  coat-of- 
arms.  Her  servants  all  were  in  livery, 
flrom  the  big-breasted  butler  down  to 
the  ebon  page  who  held  up  her  train 
when  she  walked  out  of  a  morning 
among  the  flowers,  asking  the  garden- 
er their  names,  and  blooming,  herself, 
like  a  "beautiful,  full-fleshed  peony," 
as  some  Swinburne-mad  poet  hath  it. 
Often  and  often  she  had  besought  her 
husband  "to  have  the  thing  done;" 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  driving  about 
with  all  those  nabobs  (a  favorite  word 
of  hers,  she  using  it  in  good  faith,  for 
the  very  impressiveness  of  the  soimd), 
and  getting  out  at  Stewart's  with  the 
clerks  putting  parcels  in  the  carriage, 
and  no  coat-of-arms  to  distinguish  them 
— ^by  them,  meaning  not  the  clerks,  nor 
the  parcels,  but  the  Grizzles.  Grizzle 
vras  not  quite  a  fool,  and  was  some- 
thing of  a  wag.  In  answer  to  his  wife's 
importunities  he  had  devised  various 
original  designs,  drawn  in  his  diary, 
with  his  pencil,  which  he  offered  for  her 
inspection.    We  will  g^ve  one  of  these 


as  a  specimen : — ^*^  SheUd  mki2,  f^3d  or- 
gwtj  a  platter ;  charge,  a  sucking-pig, 
dormant ;  an  ear  of  com  in  its  mouth, 
gaarb  ;  *  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,' 
moUo.^^  Mrs.  Grizzle  resented  this  re- 
minder of  the  shop  with  an  asperity 
quite  contrary  to  her  usual  good-nature. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grizzle  never  had  quar- 
relled ;  if  that  unhappiness  was  yet  in 
store  for  them  it  would  be  due,  solely, 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  coats- 
of-arms.  So  sensitive  had  Mrs.  Grizzle 
grown  on  the  subject  of  the  shop — as 
"  he  "  persisted  in  calling  it — ^that,  had 
she  read  the  last  sentence  of  ours  and 
seen  used  the  expressions  "  in  tiore  for 
them,"  and  "it  would  be  clti^,"  she 
would  have  recoiled  from  them  on 
account  of  their  business-like  flavor. 
Grizzle,  though  sufficiently  purse-proud 
and  vain  of  his  rapidly-acquired  splen- 
dors, had  not  her  delicacy  in  ignoring 
the  source  from  whence  all  their  pros- 
perity had  emanated. 

But,  to  return  to  the^ttf  champit^re, 

Mr.  Dassel  had  found  that  the  firm 
were  anxious  to  have  him  start  the 
evening  of  that  day  for  St  Louis,  and 
he  was  in  the  mid^  of  his  adieus,  just 
having  kissed  a  tear  from  lissa's  cheek, 
when  the  sound  of  the  door-bell  warned 
them  to  recall  their  "  company  looks." 

"  Now  do  stay,"  cried  Milla,  as  the  ' 
pair  began  a  retreat  towards  the  libra- 
ry.— "You've  half-an-hour  yet,  Louis, 
and  it's  only  Mrs.  Grizzle,  our  nearest 
neighbor.  I  saw  her  coming  up  the 
walk.  Shell  not  stay  over  ten  minutes, 
I  presume,  and  I  shall  like  you  to  meet 
and  appreciate  a  genuine  representative 
of  our  great  and  glorious — " 

"  Stay,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron ; 
and  with  that  "  wcmderful  instinct  of 
self-preservation"  which  enables  us  to 
draw  in  our  hearts  like  snails  in  a  shell 
when  observers  approach  too  near,  the 
agitated  lovers  were  as  composed — sit- 
ting demurely  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  when  the  visitor  entered— as  if 
this  were  their  first  appearance  together 
on  any  stage. 

"  My  I  am't  it  hot  ? "  panted  the  hidy, 
who  was  as  round  and  rosy  as  her 
husband,  but  on  a  larger  scale.    "  Fm 
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BO  accustomed  to  be  driyen  when  I  go 
anywhere,  that,  even  this  short  walk  has 
ahnost  melted  me.  What  pretty  yonng 
ladies  yours  are,  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  de- 
clare I  don't  wonder  Sam's  allers  talk- 
ing of  them.  He's  quite  taken  with 
one  of  them,"  she  said,  with  a  motherly 
smile  at  Elizabeth,  who  blushed  slightly, 
although  she  looked  very  much  amused. 

"  I  wish  my  eldest  was  a  girl  instead 
of  a  boy ;  for  then  she  could  be  some 
help  to  me  in  entertainin'  comp'ny. 
Sam's  desperate  fond  of  comp'ny;  he 
will  have  me  invite  lots  of  it  to  the 
house;  but,  he  ain't  no  more  use  in 
helpin'  git  fdong  with  it  than  a  chair. 
Girls  would  be  diflferent.  Howsumever, 
as  he's  old  enough  to  marry  now,  p'raps 
I'll  have  a  daughter-in-law  some  of  these 
days." 

"  I  trust  you  may,  Madame,"  answer- 
ed Lissa,  politely,  as  the  remark  seemed 
to  be  addressed  to  her. 

"He's  all  alive  now  about  an  out- 
door party,— a  sort  of  to-home  pic-nic,  I 
should  call  it.  He  wants  me  to  have  one, 
next  week ;  but  he  said  he  shouldn't  en- 
joy it  one  bit  if  your  whole  family,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  did  not  come.  So  I've  run 
over,  without  ceremony,  to  beg  you  to 
promise." 

"  Thank  you,  I  know  of  nothing,  now, 
'  which  wiU  prevent  our  accepting,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Cameron. 

**  Then  we'll  have  out  the  cards  to-mor- 
row, for  Thursday  of  next  week.  Sam'll 
be  delighted."  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  sitting 
on  the  same. sofa  with  Milla,  towards 
whom  she  now  bent,  whispering : 

"  Who  is  that  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  ?  Is  it  any  body  I  ought  to 
invite,  to  come  with  your  fkmily  ? " 

"  Oh,  that's  my  brother's  tutor,"  said 
Milla,  brimming  with  mischief. 

"Oh — ahl  that's  what  gives  him  a 
foreign  look,  I  s'pose  1  Of  course  you 
wouldn't  wish  me  to  ask  him  f  " 

"I  don't  think  he  would  come,  if 
you  did.  He  does  not  have  much  re- 
spect for  us  Americans;  He  was  a 
Baron  in  his  own  country,  but  when 
he  fled  from  it  for  having  offended  the 
Austrian  government,  he  dropped  his 
title.     He  thinka  titles  out  of  place 


here.  Why,  madame,  he's  as  Ikmiliar 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  as  we  are  with  our 
neighbors  I " 

"  How  you  talk  I "  stea^ng  an  awe- 
stricken  look  across  the  room.  "  I  wish 
you'd  introduce  me.  I  should  feel  mq 
honored  to  have  him  at  my  shampeter." 

"  He  would  be  compelled  to  decline, 
as  he  leaves  for  St  Louis  this  evening. 
I  dare  say  you'll  meet  him  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  as  he  is  often  at  our  house." 

But,  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  not  going  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  a  live  Baron, 
and  not  have  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; she  asked,  aloud,  for  an 
introduction,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  per- 
formed that  ceremony. 

"Tm  so  sorry  not  to  have  you  at 
our  shampeter.  I  know  Sam  would 
be  dreadfully  pleased,  and  Fm  sure  I 
should,  Mr.  Dassel  Law  1  I  think  it's 
a  fjEdse  delicacy  on  your  part,  to  drop 
your  title,  sir,  which  Miss  Milla  says  is 
that  of  a  Baron.  If  you  was  to  come 
to  my  shampeter,  I  should  call  you 
*  Baron'  whenever  I  spoke  to  you. 
Comes  hard  on  you,  teachin'  for  a 
livin',  don't  it,  after  being  accustomed 
to  foreign  courts?" — the  lady  beamed 
all  over  with  a  tender  benevolence  as 
she  smiled  at  Dassel,  who  was  regard- 
ing her  with  a  helpless  surprise. 

Poor  little  MiUa  was  frightened  at 
the  result  of  her  mischievous  compiuni- 
cation ;  she  plucked  the  visitor  by  her 
sleeve,  whispering — 

"  Robbie  is  his  only  pupil,  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle. He  instructs  him,  as  a  favor.  His 
business  is  that  of  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Grizzle,  shak- 
ing her  head  mysteriously,  "  that's  di- 
plomacy, I  know.  There  was  a  friend 
of  ours  went  to  Siberia,  or  somewhere, 
as  a  diplomatic  corpse.  Quite  an  hon- 
or I " — then  she  added,  again  beaming 
upon  *the  Baron'— "I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  mistaking  your  voca- 
tion. Baron.  Miss  Milla  has  just  set  me 
right  She  informs  me  you're  an  em- 
bassador, which  I  am  sure  is  no  more 
than  the  country  ought  to  do  for  dis- 
tinguished   foreigners    driven    to  our 
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arras,  which  are  ever  open,  by  the  per- 
secutions of  kings  and  such.  We're  all 
democrats  here,  Baron ;  every  man  and 
every  woman  may  be  a  king  and  a 
queen  if  they  like,  and  every  boy  a 
president.  That's  what  I  call  the  real 
democratic  principle;  though  what 
people  run  away  from  kings  for,  I 
never  could  make  out.  Tvs  always  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  one.  You'll  find  we 
Americans  ready  to  pay  you  proper 
respect.  Baron.  It's  what  our  society 
wants.  A  little  suffusion  of  the  genu- 
ine nobility,  just  to  give  it  an  air,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  madame,  you  are  too  modest  I 
Your  society  is  perfect,  as  it  is.  Could 
a*title  add  to  your  position,  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Grizzle  ? " 

Mrs.  Grizzle  flushed  still  rosier  with 
delight.  "Flattery,  Baron,  pure  flat- 
tery !  but,  they  say  that  courts  are  ad- 
dicted to  it  How  fortunate  you  are, 
to  have  such  a  tutor  for  Robbie,  Mrs. 
Cameron!  I  wish  Sam  enjoyed  such 
advantagea  Sam's  young  yet,  and 
would  bear  improving.  He  hain't  no 
confidence  in  his  own  powers.  If  I 
wasn't  afraid  you'd  take  it  as  an  in- 
sult. Baron  Dassel,  Fd  make  a  proposi- 
tion for  you  to  include  our  Sam  with 
your  other  pupil." 

"  What  terms  would  you  propose,  ma- 
dame ? " 

"  La,  Fd  leave  it  entirely  to  you.  We 
don't  mind  money,  sir.  I'd  give  you  a 
home  in  our  house,  with  the  best  we 
had,  and  such  a  salary  as  you  might 
fix,— just  to  overlook  his  manners,  you 
know,  and  his  French,  a  little.  I  don't 
care  about  his  worrying  with  any  thing 
hard." 

"  He  could  teach  him  military  science 
and  civil  engineering,  boxing,  fencing, 
drawing,  music,  including  all  manner 
of  instruments,  half-a-dozen  languages, 
mathematics  complete,  yachting,  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  belle-lettres,  how  to 
hold  up  his  shoulders,  and  what  to  do 
with  his  hands,"  cried  Milla,  laughing, 
for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Grizzle  had  ex- 
cited all  her  wickedness, — "that  is  a 
part  of  a  list  of  an  European  gentle- 
man's accomplishments." 


"  Gracious  goodness  I  Sam'il  never  be 
equal  to  them,  my  dear !  no,  not  half 
of  them  1  But,  Fm  sure  I  wish  he  could 
learn  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  for 
they  cause  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  comp'ny," 

"  Fll  consider  your  proposition,  dur- 
ing my  absence,  madame,  and  give  you 
an  answer  upon  my  return,"  said  Louis. 

lissa  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 
Their  wedding  was  to  take  place  some 
time  in  September.  She  thought  Louis 
must  be  carrying  on  Milla's  jest,  but,  aa 
his  eyes  did  not  meet  hers,  she  could 
not  tell  whether,  or  not,  he  had  spoken 
in  earnest. 

"  Sam  would  be  quite  set  up,  if  he 
could  learn  to  handle  his  yacht,"  con- 
tinued the  fond  mother,  "  for  he  gets 
knocked  down  every  time  he  tries  her, 
with  the  boom,  I  think  he  calls  it.  He 
was  knocked  overboard,  senseless,  the 
last  time,  and  dragged  out  by  the  hair 
of  his  head.  He  keeps  a  mate  a-pur- 
pose  to  sail  her,  but  he's  a  powerM 
ambition  to  manage  her  himself. — Well, 
well,  I  must  be  goin'.  Fd  put  my  sham- 
peter  off;  Baron,  if  we  hadn't  got  rooms 
engaged  at  Newjwrt  for  the  first  of 
July.  Now,  recollect,  Mrs.  Cameron, 
I  want  you  to  bring  the  hull  of  your 
delightM  family.  You've  such  sweet 
girls  1  I'm  sure  they'll  be  the  belles  of 
the  shampeter,  and  Susie  charged  me 
to  be  partikeler  about  Hobble.  She'll 
pout  and  spoil  every  thing,  if  he  dont 
come,  for  when  the  child's  crossed, 
she'll  cut  up  all  kinds  o'  tricks." 

Mrs.  Grizzle  could  not  get  away  with- 
out shaking  hands  with  *  the  Baron.' 

"  Good  Lord  I "  sighed  Louis,  when 
the  door  actually  had  closed  upon  her. 
"  And  you  really  consented  to  visit  her, 
my  dear  lady  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  avoid  it,  Mr.  Dassel  f 
They  are  our  neighbors,  and  it  will  be 
more  comfortable  to  be  decently  civil 
to  them.  They  cannot  harm  us ;  and, 
really,  there  will  be  a  great  many  good 
people  at  that  *  shampeter,'  I  have  no 
doubt.     It  is  our  way." 

"  I  believe  Fll  emigrate  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains." 

"They  are   no   longer    out  of  the 
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world,"  said  Lissa.  "There  are  gold- 
diggers  there,  who  have  set  up  their 
carriages,  no  doubt" 

*'AlaS)  ladies,  I  must  say  farewell. 
What,  Bettine,  my  darling;  tears?  I 
promise  you  a  letter  every  other  day." 

He  turned  to  Milla,  whose  lip,  also, 
was  trembling,  bestowing  the  kiss  of  a 
brother  on  her  flower-like  cheek.  As 
he  did  so,  he  looked  full  into  her  eyes, 
down,  down  into  her  foolish  heart,  his 
own  glance  melting  and  dazzling,  whis- 
pering too  softly  for  any  ears  but  her 
own  to  catch  the  tender  modulation : — 

"  Does  my  sweet  Milla,  too,  grieve  for 
Louis^  going  away  ?  "  She  sat  thrilled 
and  mute,  until  after  he  was  gone ;  and 
when  Lissa,  who  had  followed  him  to 
the  porch,  and  watched  until  the  train 
took  him  up,  came  in  and  ran  up-stairs 
to  hide  her  tears,  MiUa  did  not  follow 
to  comfort  her.  Drooping  down  on  the 
comer  of  the  sofa,  her  mother  thought 
her  asleep,  and  stole  away  to  dress  for 
dinner ;  but,  when  the  young  girl  found 
herself  alone,  a  strange  change  came 
over  her.  She  lifted  a  face  white  and 
set,  with  a  look  upon  it  painfully  dif- 
ferent from  its  usual  infantile  bright- 
ness. Crossing  the  room,  she  stood  be- 
fore the  tall  mirror,  and  gathering  up 
her  veil  of  silken  hair,  gazed  flercely  at 
the  blemish  which  marred  her  other- 
wise exceeding  loveliness. 

"  No  one-— no  one— no  one  will  ever 
love  mef  I  wish  I  were  dead  I  I  be- 
lieve I  will  kill  myself." 

"  Now  jus'  b'sten  to  my  purty  chile  I " 
said  a  voice  at  the  door.  Milla  let  fall 
her  glistening  hair,  turning  hastily  to 
confront  old  Sabiina,  the  black  nurse 
who  had  taken  care  of  her  since  her 
birth,  and  who,  coming  to  look  after 
her  darling,  being  never  easy  about  her 
unless  she  knew  just  where  she  was, 
stood  rolling  her  great  eyes  in  terror  at 
the  sad  scene  she  had  witnessed. 

"  You  naughty,  naughty  chile  I  Why, 
bress  you,  Miss  Milla,  dar  nebber  toas 
any  body  lubbed  so  much  as  you.  Pad- 
der,  mudder,  ebery  body,  down  to  poor 
ole  black  Sabrina,  lubs  de  berry  yerth 
you  trods  on." 

♦*  They  pity  me,  nursie." 


"  Chile  I  chile  I  Now,  don'  go  and 
be  ungratefuL  Why,  nobody  eber  seed 
yoQ,  darlln*,  dat  didn't  love  you  de 
minit  dey  sot  eyes  on  you." 

"  Oh,  Sabrina  I  Pm  miserable,  after 
all,"  said  Milla,  with  a  sob  that  was 
more  like  a  gasp ;  "  and  I  know  that, 
as  I  grow  older,  I  shall  grow  more 
miserable." 

"  Dar,  dar,  dar,  honey  I  does  you 
want  to  break  my  heart  9  "  cried  the  old 
nurse,  lifting  Milla  in  her  arms,  as  if 
she  were  a  baby,  and  walking  about  the 
floor  with  her. 

For  sixteen  years  she  had  carried  this 
precious  burden,  which  still  seemed  as 
light  to  her  as  in  its  childhood.  MiUa's 
spine  was  weak,  and  whenever  she  was 
tired,  Sabrina  insisted  upon  canying  her 
up  and  down  stairs,  as  staircases  were 
the  invalid's  dread.  The  child  always 
had  enjoyed  being  carried  about  in 
those  strong,  loving  arms;  but  now, 
every  thing  of  the  kind  seemed  to  vex 
and  mortify  her. 

"  Set  me  down,  nurse ;  you  treat  me 
as  if  I  were  a  baby." 

''I  shan't  an'  I  can't,  till  I  take  yer 
safe  to  yer  own  purty  room.  Yer  white 
an'  tired,  and  yon  mus'  lay  down  an' 
rest,  or,  what'll  yer  papa  say  ?  "  and  she 
bore  Milla  away  to  her  soft  couch  in 
a  cool  chamber,  where  she  patted  her 
hair  and  smoothed  it  as  she  said — 

"Now,  if  ever  you  feels  bad,  and 
don't  want  to  teU  nobody  else,  jes' 
you  talk  to  old  Sabrina  'bout  yer  trou- 
bles, and  she'll  keep  'em  fast  fer  yer." 

It  was  well  for  Elizabeth  that  she  had 
Mrs.  QrizzXe^B/ete  champHre  with  which 
to  amuse  herself,  during  the  flrst  days 
of  Louis'  absence.  She  missed  him  more 
than  she  would  like  to  acknowledge. 
He  had  been  so  constant  a  visitor,  that 
the  whole  family  felt  his  loss;  he  al- 
ways was  an  entertaining  guest,  as  wel- 
come at  a  dinner-table  as  the  salad  or 
the  wine  which  gives  eest  to  the  whole 
repast;  and  nobody  laughed  at  Lissa 
for  a  little  gravity  of  demeanor,  who 
told  none  but  Milla,  and  her  not  with- 
out blushes,  how  lonely  she  was  without 
Louis. 

"  You  must  busy  yourself  with  youi 
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UwuieaUy  sister.  Ton  have  but  a  few 
weeks,  really.  See  I  I  have  hemmed  a 
dozen  yards  of  cobweb  cambric,  and 
sewed  on  this  Valenciennes  lace,  as  one 
of  my  contributions." 

'*  Thank  you,  Milla;  but  you  must 
not  sew.    It  is  not  good  for  you." 

'*  Nothing  is  good  for  me ;  but  I  must 
pass  away  the  time,— yes,  all  the  long 
hours,  days,  and  years.    How  dreary  I  " 

"  Why,  darlingf  how  sad  you  seem  I 
what's  the  matter  ? " 

"  Nothing,  Lissa." 

"  Did  mamma  tell  you  she  is  to  take 
you  to  Newport,  for  a  few  weeks  of 
ocean-bathing  ?  We  all  think  you  are 
so  pale  and  languid;  the  hot  weather 
does  not  agree  with  you.  Papa  says  he 
has  the  money  necessary,  and  it  must 
be  spent  in  that  way." 

"But,  you  will  need  all  the  money 
this  season,  Lissa." 

"  No,  indeed,  sis ;  I'd  rather  be  mar- 
ried in  white  muslin,  without  even  a 
veil,  than  to  see  you  looking  so  white." 

"  But  you  shall  be  dressed  splendidly. 
Tve  set  my  heart  on  your  wearing  the 
diamonds.  If  I  cannot  give  them  to 
you,  I  can  loan  them,  for  you  to  wear 
until  I  am  of  age.  Of  what  use  are 
they,  shut  up  in  a  safe?  Louis  is  so 
proud.  He  would  like,  above  all  things, 
to  have  you  appear  well,  Elizabeth; 
And  when  you  are  a  wife,  jewels  will 
become  you.  Your  skin  is  so  creamy, 
and  your  hair  so  dark  I  YouVe  a  state- 
ly turn  of  the  neck,  too,  Lissa,  that  will 
enhance  the  beauty  of  a  necklace." 

"  Quite  a  list  of  attractions !  You're 
a  loving  little  creature,  Milla,  and  quite 
too  generous,"  throwing  down  her  work 
to  kiss  her.  "  Perhaps,  at  some  grand 
reception,  I  may  borrow  your  splendors 
for  a  night." 

"  You  should  honor  the  *  shampeter ' 
with  them." 

Both  girls  laughed,  as  the  ridiculous 
remembrance  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  visit  re- 
curred to  them.  She  had  *run  over' 
two  or  three  times,  to  consult  them 
about  the  tent  for  the  collation,  the 
temporary  floor  for  dancing,  the  music, 
the  banners,  the  lamps,  the  flowers, 
and  every  other  possible  thing,  until 

VOL.   I. — 11 


Mrs.  Cameron  had  almost  regretted  her 
promise  to  attend,  which  had  afforded 
an  opening  for  so  sudden  an  intimacy. 
The  discreet  mother  had  employed 
'8am,'  also,  to  convey  some  of  these 
messages,  who  had  come  over  '  dressed 
to  fits,'  no  matter  what  the  hour  of  the 
day,  blushing  and  gnawing  the  ends 
of  his  gloves,  so  sun-struck  by  the  full 
effulgence  of  Miss  Cameron's  beauty, 
when  brought  near  to  it,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered almost  insensible  of  what  he  was 
doing  or  what  he  had  been  sent  to  do. 

"  By  hokey,  mother,  I'd  marry  her,  if 
she  hadn't  a  red  cent,  if  I  could  git 
her,"  he  burst  forth,  after  one  of  these 
occasions.  "  She's  too  nice  for  me, 
that's  a  fact,  if  feyther  has  got  the 
biggest  house.  Fm  sorry  you  told  me 
about  that  Baron.  Girls  always  take  to 
any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  makes  me 
burst  all  out  in  a  sweat  when  I  think 
of  it.    I  didn't  half  sleep  last  night." 

"Pshaw,  Sammy,  I  reckon  you  can 
have  your  own  now,  when  you  get  a 
fair  chance.  Miss  Cameron  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  of  wealth. 
And  if  she  should  be,  you'd  make  more  • 
by  taking  Miss  Bulbors ;  her  dad's  full 
as  rich—" 

"Now,  mother,  don't  say  *dad.'* 
Them  fellers  I'm  getting  intimate  with, . 
laughed  at  me  for  it." 

"  I  know  I  hadn't  oughter,  Sam,  but 
it's  hard  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks. 
I  sometimes  wish  we  was  back  in  our 
own  little  room,  behind  the  grocery- 
store.  I  used  to  take  downright  com- 
fort in  those  days.  My  work  was  right 
to  my  hand  ;  and  if  I  wanted  to  speak  , 
to  your  dad — " 

"Dad,  again!" 

"  I  had  only  to  open  the  door  into  the  - 
shop.    When  I  seen  ladies  then,,  sweep- 
ing by  in  their  coaches  and  horses,  with 
a  footman  standin'  on  behind  like  a 
guard  thrown  out  in  time  o'  wan,  I  used  ! 
to  think  how  happy  they  must  be.  Bat, 
to  tell  you  in  confidence,  Sam^  I  aint  a  > 
bit  happier  than  I  was  th^t    I  some- 
times think,  when  we  set  down  to  our 
grand  dinner  with  all   them   waiters 
watchin'  every   motion,  that  Pd  fling 
them  all  into  the  fire  for  the  privilege 
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of  Bottin*  down  at  our  old  table,  with  folds  of  her  moire-antique,  lost  in  pleaa- 

its  brown  cloth,  and  stlckin'  my  own  ant  reminiscences  of  jmst  dishes  of  eold 

fork  into  the  pickles.     A  good  old-  pork,  with  a  herring  for  a  relish,  when 

foshioned  dish  o'pork  and  beans  would  she  was  mdely  recalled  to  her  present 

qnite  give  me  an  appetite,— with  your  state  of  oppressiye  magnificence  by  the 

— d —  fftther  to  help  me,  and  not  an  bottle-green  servant,  who  informed  her 

impudent  waiter  to  look  on  and  count  that  the  carpenter  awaited  her  orders 

how  many  mouthfuls  I  took."  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  floor  for 

Mrs.  Grizzle  sighed  and  smoothed  the  dancing. 

[3b  he  conHnuedL] 


BROADWAY. 

IsTELLiOENT  Rivcr  of  Life — ^flowing  current  of  spirits  immortal  I 

Whose  banks  are  oVhanging  with  marble  like  yistas  of  snow-covered  willows, 
And  cavemed  with  grottoes  whose  splendor  flows  over  from  every  portsl ; 

Thy  roar  is  the  song  of  the  syren  to  voyagers  stemminp  thy  billows, 
riove  to  launch  forth  on  thy  waves,  where  the  foam  of  bfe  bubbles  and  sparkles 

Like  wine ;  and  where  wealth,  fashion,  beauty,  and  fame,  to  my  spirit  iilihaliDg, 
Yield  draughts  never  tasted  in  Eden.    Look,  quick  1  how  yon  jetty  lasfar  dftrkLes 

Those  orbs  of  a  sunnier  sky ;  ah  I  if  glances  of  love  unavailing  •      :  .  r     : 
Might  bloom  into  flowers  in  her  path,  she  would  walk  upon  billows  of  rosi^  '* 

Bhe^s  gone  I  What  a  princess-like  gait  has  this  blonde  so  accustomed  to  Broad- 
way I 
How  calmly  the  burden  of  souls  on  that  placid  Divine  now  reposes : 

Aside!    Let  those  over-dressed  beaux  arm-in-arm  with  their  canes  sweep  the 
roadway;  •   •• 

A  merchant  whose  ships  span  the  seas  like  the  fleets  of  a  maritimis  power ;     * 

A  beggar  with  only  a  cringe  and  a  tear  between  living  and  dying ;      .    . 
Gay  butterflies  busily  flitting,  with  every  window,  a  flower ;  ^    . 

And  children  whose  fifices  are  pain  that  has  drank  up  the  tears  of  thdr  crying; 
The  truculent  driver^s  shrill  tenor,  the  thoroughfare^s  tnundering  basso ; 

A  miss  to  whom  life  hath  some  charm,  since  Don  Giovanni  is  ours ; 
A  scholar  absorbed  in  reviewii^  the  latest  translation  of  Tasso ; 

A  hearse  with  its  sorrowM  plumes,  and  a  bride  in  her  sweet  orange  flowers. 
Thus  ever  the  tide  sweeps  along,  without  ebb  in  its  sensuous  flowing — 

As  this  were  the  world's  throbbing  heart,  and  a  God  were  the  soul  of  these  throes  1 
Was  it  so  in  the  Babylon  old,  where  the  forests  of  palms  are  now  growing  ? 

And  when  in  the  bed  of  this  river  old  mosses  and  pines  shall  repose^ 
Will  its  stream,  like  the  vanishing  vapor,  that  seems  to  non-entity  fleemg. 

When  only  the  sun's  burning  passion  its  hold  on  the  earthly  has  riven — 
And,  ravishing,  borne  into  cloudland,  where,  robed  by  the  God  of  its  being 

In  raiment  of  amber  and  silver,  it  glows  with  the  hues  be  has  given — 
Or  descends,  like  a  visit  of  angels,  in  dew-£all  and  rain  or  the  snow, 

To  strengthen  the  weak  and  renew  the  bright  green  of  the  tender  and  blooming. 
Or  hide  in  its  chastening  mantle,  deformity,  barrenness,  woe, 

Perfuming  the  earth  with  its  fragrance,  the  heavens  with  glory  illuming ; 
Is  it  so  that  these  spirits  immortal,  drawn  upward  by  Love  to  the  skies. 

By  the  light  of  that  country  shall  glow  tiU  their  garments  are  silver  and  gold — 
Shall  share  in  that  heaven  whose  glory,  though  changing  each  h6ur,  never*  diei,  . 

But  renews  with  each  closing  the  Story  that  never  can  fully  be  told  ?    , 
How  broadly  that  loftier  current  of  spirits  celestial  will  flow 

Where  the  lovely  of  every  age,  as  the  drops  in  the  billows  unite 
And  mingle  in  heavenly  raptures  that  never  may  weariness  know 

Until  changed  as  from  glory  to  gloiy  and  lost  in  the  Infinite  Light. 
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DA1JT5  AND  HIS  LATEST  TRANSLATORS. 


"Ghosts  and  witches  are  the  best 
machinery  for  a  modem  Epic."  So 
said  Charles  Fox,  who  fed  his  imagi- 
nation on  Yers4  of  this  aspiring  class. 
Fox  was  no  literary  oracle,  and  his 
opinion  is  here  cited  only  as  evidence 
that  the  superearthly  is  an  acknowl- 
edged element  in  the  Epopee.  The 
term  "machinery"  implies  ignorance 
of  the  import  of  the  superearthly  in 
Epic  poetry,  an  ignorance  attendant 
on  materialism  and  a  virtual  unbelief. 
No  poet  who  should  accept  the  term 
could  write  an  Epic,  with  or  without 
the  "machinery."  Such  acceptance 
would  betoken  that  weakness  of  the 
poetic  pinion  which  surely  follows  a 
want  of  faith  in  the  invisible  super- 
visive  energies. 

A  genuine  Epic,  of  the  first  class,  is 
a  world-poem,  a  poem  of  depth,  and 
height,  and  breadth,  narrating  long-pre- 
pared ruin  or  foundation  of  a  race; 
and  poetry,  soaring  beyond  history,  is 
bold  to  lay  bare  the  method  of  the 
divine  intervention  in  the  momentous 
work.  The  epic  poet,'  worthy  of  the 
lofty  task,  has  such  large  sympathies, 
together  with  such  consciousness  of 
power,  that  he  takes  on  him  to  in- 
terpret and  incarnate  the  celestial  co- 
operation. There  are  people,'  and  some 
of  them  even  poets,  whose  conscious- 
ness is  so  smothered  behind  the  senses, 
that  they  come  short  of  belief  in  spir- 
itual potency.  They  are  what,  with 
felicity  of  plmise,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
calls — 

*'  Light  half-believers  in  our  casual  croods." 

Homer  and  Milton  were  believers :  they 
believed  in  the  visible  active  presence 
on  the  earth  of  the  God,  Mars,  and 
the  Archangel,  Raphael.  Had  they  not, 
there  would  have  been  no  Hiad,  no 
Paradise  Lost. 

Dante,  too,  was  a  believer;  and 
such  warm,  wide  sympathies  had  he, 
and  an  imagination  so  daring,  that  he 


undertook  to  unfold  the  divine  judg- 
ment on  the  multitudinous  dead,  rang- 
ing with  inspired  vision  through  Hell, 
and  Purgatory,  and  Heaven.  In  his 
large,  hot  heart,  he  lodged  the  racy, 
crude  belief  of  his  age,  and  wi^ 
poetic  pen  wrought  them  into  im- 
mortal shapes.  The  then  religious 
imaginations  of  Christendom,  positive, 
and  gross,  and  very  vivid ;  the  politics 
of  Italy,  then  tumultuous  and  embit- 
tered ;  the  theology  and  philosophy  of 
his  time,  &ntastic,  unfashioned — all 
this  was  his  material.  But  all  this, 
and  were  it  ten  times  as  much,  is  but 
the  skeleton,  the  fhime.  The  true 
material  of  a  poem  is  the  poet^s  own 
nature  and  thoughts,  his  sentiment 
and  his  judgment,  his  opinions,  aspi- 
rations, imaginations,  his  veriest  self, 
the  whole  of  him,  especially  the  best 
of  him. 

Than  imaginary  joimieys  through 
the  realms  beyond  the  grave,  which 
were  so  much,  the  vogue  with  the 
religious  writers  of  the  day — and  lit- 
erature then  was  chiefly,  almost  ex- 
clusively, religious — no  more  broad  or 
tempting  canvas  could  be  offered  to  a 
poet,  beset,  as  all  poets  are  apt  to  be, 
with  the  need  of  utterance,  and  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  of  a  graphic  genius 
that  craved  strong  glowing  themes  for 
its  play.  The  present  teeming  world 
to  be  transfigured  into  the  world  to 
come,  and  the  solicitation  and  tempta- 
tion to  do  this  brought  to  a  manly, 
powerful  nature,  passionate,  creative, 
descriptive,  to  a  stirring  realist,  into 
whose  breast,  as  a  chief  actor  on  the 
Italian  scene,  ran,  all  warm  from  the 
wheels  of  their  spinning,  the  threads 
of  Italian  politics  at  the  culmination 
of  the  papal  imperial  confiict ;  and  that 
breast  throbbing  with  the  fiery  pas- 
sions of  republican  Italy,  while  behind 
the  throb  beat  the  measure  of  a  poetic 
soul  impelled  to  tune  the  wide  varie- 
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gated  cacophany.  Proud,  passionate, 
and  baffled,  the  man  Dante  deeply 
swayed  the  poet.  Much  of  his  yerse 
is  directly  woven  out  of  his  indigna- 
tions, and  burning  personal  griefe.  At 
times,  contemporaneous  history  tyran- 
nized over  him. 

Dante^s  high  and  various  gifts,  his 
supreme  poetic  gift,  the  noble  char- 
acter and  warm  individuality  of  the 
man,  with  the  pathos  of  his  personal 
story,  the  full,  lively  transcript  he 
hands  down,  of  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  his  age,  his  native  lit- 
erary force  as  moulder  of  the  Italian 
language,  his  being  the  bold,  adven- 
turous initiator,  the  august  father  of 
modem  poetry — all  this  has  combined 
to  keep  him  and  his  verse  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  men  through  six  centuries. 
But  even  all  this  would  not  have 
made  him  one  of  the  three  or  four 
world-poets,  would  not  have  won  for 
him  the  wreath  of  universal  European 
translation.  What  gave  his  rare  quali- 
ties their  most  advantageous  field,  not 
merely  for  the  display  of  their  pecu- 
liar superiorities,  but  for  keeping  their 
fhiit  sound  and  sweet,  was,  that  he 
is  the  historian  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Heaven — of  the  world  to  come  such 
as  it  was  pictured  in  his  day,  and  as 
it  has  been  pictured  more  or  less  ever 
since, — the  word-painter  of  that  vision- 
ary awful  hereafter,  the  thought  of 
which  has  ever  been  a  spell. 

Those  imaginations  as  to  future  be- 
ing,— to  the  Middle  Ages  so  vivid  as 
to  become  soul-realities, — Dante  with 
his  transcendent  pictorial  mastership, 
clothed  in  words  fresh  and  weighty 
from  the  mine  of  popular  speech, 
stamping  them  with  his  glittering 
imperial  superscription.  Imaginations  I 
there  are  imaginations  of  the  future, 
the  reverse  of  poetical.  Hunger  will 
give  you  tormenting  imaginations  of 
breakfasts  and  dinners;  avarice  en- 
livens some  minds  with  pictures  of 
gains  that  are  to  be.  But  imagina- 
tions of  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
these  we  cannot  entertain  without 
spirituality.  The  having  them  with 
any  urgence  and   persistence,  implies 


strong  spiritoal  prepossessions:  men 
must  be  self-posse^ed  with  their 
higher  self,  with  their  spirit.  The 
very  attempt  to  figure  your  disem- 
bodied state,  is  an  attempt  poetical. 
To  succeed  with  any  distinctness,  de- 
notes some  power  of  creative  projec- 
tion :  without  wings,  this  domain  can- 
not be  entered.  In  Dante^s  time  these 
attempts  were  common.  Through  his 
preeminent  qualifications,  crowned  with 
the  poetic  faculty,  the  faculty  of  sym- 
pathy with  ideal  excellence,  his  attempt 
was  a  great,  a  unique  success. 

To  accompany  Dante  through  his 
vast  triple  transterrestrial  world,  would 
seem  to  demand  in  the  reader  a  sus- 
tained effort  of  imagination.  But 
Dante  is  so  graphic,  and,  we  might 
add,  corporeal  in  his  pictures,  puts 
such  a  pulse  into  his  figures,  that  the 
artistic  illusion  wherewith  we  set  out 
is  exchanged  for,  or  rather  overborne 
by,  an  illusion  of  the  reality  of  what 
IB  represented.  Tet  from  the  opening 
of  the  first  Canto  he  is  ever  in  the 
superearthly  world,  and  every  line  of 
the  fourteen  thousand  has  the  benefit 
of  a  superearthly,  that  is,  a  poetic  at- 
mosphere, which  lightens  it,  trans- 
figures it,  fioats  it  One  reads  with 
the  poetic  prestige  of  the  knowledge 
that  every  scene  is  transterrestrifd ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  every  scene  is  pre- 
sented with  a  physical  realism,  a  visual 
and  audible  vividness,  which  captivates 
and  holds  the  perceptive  faculty;  so 
that  the  reader  finds  himself  grasped, 
as  it  were,  in  a  vice,  whose  double 
handle  is  morticed  on  one  side  in  the 
senses,  and  on  the  other  in  the  spir- 
itual imagination. 

Dante  had  it  in  him — this  Hell^ 
Purgatory,  and  Heaven — so  full  and 
warm  and  large  was  his  nature.  With- 
in his  own  breast  he  had  felt  with  the 
keen  intensity  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, the  loves  and  hates,  the  grie& 
and  delights  of  life.  Through  his 
wealth  of  heart  he  had  a  fellow-feeling 
for  fdl  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
brother-men,  and,  added  to  this,  an 
artist's  will  and  want  to  reproduce 
them,  and  to  reproduce  them  a  clear, 
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outwelliDg,  intellectual  vivacity.  He 
need  scarcely  have  told  us  that  his 
Poem,  though  treating  of  spirits,  re- 
lates to  the  passions  and  doings  of 
men  in  the  flesh.  He  chose  a  theme 
that  at  once  seized  the  attention  of 
his  readers,  and  gave  to  himself  a 
boundless  scope.  His  field  was  all 
past  history,  around  the  altitudes  of 
which  are  clustered  biographical  traits 
and  sketches  of  famous  sinners  and 
famous  saints,  of  heroes  and  lofty 
criminals;  and,  along  with  this,  con- 
temporaneous Florentine  and  Italian 
history,  with  its  tumults  and  vicissi- 
tudes, its  biographies  and  personali- 
ties, its  wraths  and  triumphs. 

Dante  exhibits  great  fertility  in  situ- 
ations and  conjunctions;  but,  besides 
that  many  of  them  were  ready  to  his 
hand,  this  kind  of  inventiveness  de- 
notes of  itself  no  fine  creative  faculty. 
It  is  the  necessary  equipment  of  the 
voluminous  novelist.  In  this  facility 
and  abundance  Goldsmith  could  not 
havf  coped  with  James  and  Bulwer; 
and  yet  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (not 
to  go  so  high  as  Tristram  Shandy 
and  Don  Quixote)  is  worth  all  their 
hundred  volumes  of  Tales  put  together. 
What  insight,  what  weight,  and  faith- 
fulness, and  refinement,  and  breadth, 
and  truth,  and  elevation  of  character, 
and  conception,  does  the  framework  of 
incident  support  and  display, — that  is 
the  aesthetic  question.  The  novels  of 
every  day  bristle  with  this  material  in- 
ventiveness, this  small,  abounding,  tan- 
gled underwood  of  event  and  sensation, 
which  yields  no  timber  and  wherein 
birds  will  not  build.  The  invention 
exhibited  in  the  punishments  and  tor- 
tures and  conditions  of  the  Inferno  and 
Purgatario  and  Paradiio,  is  not  admir- 
able for  their  mere  exuberance  and 
diversity — for  that  might  have  come 
from  a  comparatively  prosaic  mind, 
especially  when  fed,  as  all  minds  there 
were,  with  the  passionate  mediaeval 
beliefs— but  for  the  heart  there  is  in 
them,  throbbing  deeply  in  some,  and  for 
the  human  sympathy,  and  thence,  in  part, 
the  photographic  fidelity,  and  for  the 
paramount  gift  poetically  to  portray. 


A  consequence  of  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and,  as  regards  the  epic  quality 
of  Dante^s  poem,  an  important  conse- 
quence, is,  that  there  is  in  it  no  unity 
of  interest.  The  sympathies  of  the 
reader  are  not  engrossed  by  one  great 
group  of  characters,  acting  and  react- 
ing on  one  another  through  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  invention.  Instead  of 
this,  we  have  a  long  series  of  uncon- 
nected pict\ires,  each  one  awakening  a 
new  interest.  Hereby  the  mind  is  dis- 
tracted, the  attention  being  transferred 
at  every  himdred  lines  to  a  fresh  figure 
or  group.  We  pass  through  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  portraits,  classed,  to  be 
sure,  by  subjects,  but  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  and  separated  by  the  projec- 
tion of  as  many  difierent  frames.  We 
are  on  a  weird,  adventurous  journey, 
and  make  but  brief  stops,  however  at- 
tractive the  strangers  or  acquaintance 
we  meet.  We  go  from  person  to  per- 
son, from  scene  to  scene;  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  although  the 
perception  has  been  richly  crowded, 
one  impression  has  efiiaced  the  other. 
Not  carrying  the  weight,  not  pulsating 
in  its  every  limb  with  the  power  of  a 
broad,  deep,  involved  story,  architec- 
turally reared  on  one  foundation,  whose 
parts  are  all  subordinated  to  a  great 
unity,  the  Divina  Commedia,  as  an  or- 
ganic, artistic  whole,  is  inferior  to  the 
Hiad  and  Paradise  Lost^  and  to  the 
Grecian  and  Shakespearian  tragedies. 

The  exclusive  superearthliness  of  his 
scenes  and  personages,  and,  with  this, 
his  delight  in  picture-drawing,  keep 
Dante  close  to  his  page— fastened  to  it> 
we  might  say,  by  a  twofold  fascination. 
Among  the  many  faculties  that  equip 
him  for  his  extraordinary  task,  most 
active  is  that  of  form.  Goethe  says 
of  him:  "The  great  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  Dante  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  we  shall  be  further- 
ed in  a  right  estimate  of  his  works,  if 
we  keep  in  view  that  just  in  his  life- 
time—Giotto being  his  cotemporary — 
was  the  rebirth  of  plastic  Art  in  all 
its  natural  strength.  By  this  sensuous, 
form-loving  spirit  of  the  age,  working 
so  widely  and  deeply,  Dante,  too,  was 
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largely  swayed.  With  the  eye  of  his 
imagination  he  seized  objects  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  could  reproduce  tliem 
in  sharp  outline.  Thence  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  most  abstruse  and  unusual, 
drawn,  as  it  were,  after  nature."  In 
recognition  of  the  same  characteristic, 
Coleridge  says:  "In  picturesqueness, 
Dante  is  beyond  all  other  poets,  an- 
cient or  modem,  and  more  in  the  stem 
style  of  Pindar  than  of  any  other.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  is  said  to  have  made  a 
design  for  every  page  of  the  Divina 
Cammedia,^'* 

Dante,  eminent  in  poetic  gills,  has 
many  sides,  but  this  is  his  strongest 
side:  he  is  preeminently  a  poet  of 
form.  In  his  mind  and  in  liis  work 
there  is  a  southern,  an  Italian,  sensu- 
ousness.  He  is  a  poet  of  thought,  but 
more  a  poet  of  moulds ;  he  is  a  poet 
of  sentiment,  bi^t  more  a  poet  of  pic- 
tures. Rising  readily  to  generalization, 
still  his  ijotellect  is  more  specific  than 
generia  His  subject— chosen  by  the 
concurrence  of  his  aesthetic,  moral,  and 
intellectual  needs — admits  of,  nay,  de- 
mands portraits,  isolated  sketches,  un- 
connected delineations.  The  personages 
of  his  poem  are  independent  one  of  the 
other,  and  are  thence  the  more  easily 
drawn.  Nor  does  Dante  abound  in 
transferable  passages,  sentences  of  uni- 
versal application,  from  being  saturated 
with  the  perfumed  essence  of  humanity. 
We  say  it  with  diffidence,  but  to  us  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  further  poetic 
glance,  more  idealized  fidelity,  in  Mil- 
ton, more  significance  and  wisdom  and 
profound  hint  in  Goethe.  In  Milton 
the  mental  reverberation  is  wider:  he 
rivets  us  through  distant  grand  associa- 
tion, by  great  suggestion.  Thus,  de- 
scribing the  darkened  head  of  Satan, 
Milton  says : 

As  when  tbo  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations. 

Setting  aside  the  epithets  horizontal 
and  disastrous,  which  are  poetically 
imaginative,  the  likening  of  Satan  to 
the  Sun  seen  through  a  mist,  or  in 
eclipse,  is  a  direct,  parallel  comparison 


that  aids  U8  to  see  Satan ;  and  it  is  in 
such,  inunediate,  not  mediate — not  in- 
volving likeness  between  physical  and 
mental  qualities,  but  merely  between 
physical,  not  between  subtle,  relations — 
that  Dante  chiefly  deals,  showing  im- 
aginative fertility,  helpful,  needful  to 
the  poet,  but  different  from,  and  alto- 
gether inferior  to,  poetic  imagination. 
The  mind  attains  to  the  height  of 
poetic  imagination  when  the  intellect, 
urged  by  the  purer  sensibilities  in  alli- 
ance with  aspiration  for  the  perfect, 
exerts  its  imaginative  power  to  the 
utmost,  and,  as  the  result  of  this  exer- 
tion, discovers  a  thought  or  image 
which,  from  its  originality,  fitness,  and 
beauty,  gives  to  the  reader  a  new  de- 
light. Of  this,  the  lordliest  mental  ex- 
hibition, there  is  a  sovereign  example  in 
the  words  wherewith  Milton  concludes : 

«pd  with  fear  of  ohftng* 
rciplexei  monarchs. 

This  fills  the  mind  with  the  terror  he 
wishes  his.  Satan  to  inspire :  this  gives 
its  greatness  to  the  passage. 

Dante,  by  the  distinctness  of  his  out- 
line, addresses  himself  more  to  the 
reader^s  senses  and  perception;  Milton 
rouses  his  higher  imaginative  capacity. 
In  the  whole  Ii^femo,  is  there  a  pas- 
sage so  aglow  as  this  line  and  a  half 
of  Paradise  Lost  f 

And  the  torrid  olime 
Smote  on  him  soro  besides,  vaolted  with  flro. 

Or  is  there  in  Dante  any  sound  bo  loud 
and  terrible  as  that  shout  of  Milton^s 
demon-host  ? 

That  tore  Uoll's  oonoaye,  and  heyoBd 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Kight. 

Here  the  unity  of  his  theme  stands  Mil- 
ton in  stead  for  grandeur  and  breadth. 

Dante  is  copious  in  similes.  Such 
copiousness  by  no  means  proves  poetic 
genius ;  and  a  superior  poet  may  havo 
less  command  of  similes  than  one  in- 
ferior to  him.  Wordsworth  has  much 
less  of  this  command  than  Moore.  But 
when  a  poet  does  use  similes,  he  will 
be  likely  often  to  put  of  his  best  into 
tbem,  for  they  are  captivating  instm- 
ments  and  facilities  for  poetic  expan- 
sion. When  a  poet  is  in  warm  sym- 
pathy with   the  divine  doings,  there 
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will  be  at  times  a  flashing  fitness  in 
his  similitudes,  which  are  then  the 
sudden  of&pring  of  finest  intuition. 
In  citing  some  of  the  most  prominent 
in  the  Divina  Commedidy  we  at  once 
give  brief  samples  of  Dante  and  of  the 
craft  of  his  three  latest  translators,  us- 
ing the  yersion  of  Dr.  Parsons  for  ex- 
tracts from  the  I^femo^  that  of  Mr. 
Dayman  for  those  from  the  PurgatariOy 
and  that  of  Mr.  Longfellow  for  those 
from  the  Paradisa, 

Aa  well-filled  sails  which  in  the  tempest  swell, 

Drop,  with  folds  flapping,  if  the  niast  be  rent ; 
So  to  the  earth  that  cinel  monster  fell. 
And  straightway  down  to  Hell's  Fourth  Pit  he 
went 

Infemo:  Canto  YII. 

Swept  now  amain  thoM  torbid  waten  o'er 

A  tumult  of  a  dread  portentous  kind. 
Which  rocked  with  sudden  spasms  each  trembling 
shore. 

Like  the  mad  rushing  of  a  rapid  wind ; 
As  when,  made  ftirious  by  opposing  heats. 

Wild  through  the  wood  the  unbridled  tempest 
scours. 
Dusty  and  proud,  the  cringing,  forest  beats, 

And  scatters  far  the  brokei\  limbs  and  flowers ; 
Then  fly  the  herds,— the  swains* to  shelter  scud. 

Freeing  mine  eyes,  «*  thy  sight,*'  he  said,  "  direct 
O'er  the  long-standing  scum  of  yonder  flood. 

Where,  most  condense,  its  acrid  stroams  ooUect." 
If\femo:  Canto  IX. 

When,  1o !  there  met  us,  dose  beside  our  track, 
A  troop  of  spirits.    Each  nmid  the  bond 

Eyed  us,  as  men  at  ere  a  passer-by 
'Neath  a  new  moon,— aa  closely  us  they  scanned. 

As  an  old  tailor  doth  a  needless  eye. 

Infemo :  Canto  XV. 

And  just  OS  frogs  that  stand,  with  noses  out 
On  a  pooPs  margin,  but  beneath  it  hide 

Their  iioet  and  all  their  bctdies  but  the  snout, 
80  stood  the  sinnsn  there  on  every  side. 

JiSfemo:  Canto  XXII. 

A  cooper's  yessel  that  by  chance  hath  been 
Either  of  middle-piece  or  cant-piece  reft, 

Oapes  not  so  wide  as  one  that  from  his  chin 
I  noticed  lengthwise  through  his  carcass  cleft. 
JiSfemo:  Canto  XXYUI. 

We  tarried  yet  the  ocean's  brink  upon, 

liko  unto  pooplo  musing  of  their  way, 
Whoso  body  liogcrs  when  the  heart  hath  gone  ; 

And  lo  I  as  near  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
Down  in  the  west,  upon  the  w^terj  floor, 

The  vapor-fogs  do  Mars  in  red^rray, 
Even  such  appeared  to  mo  a  light  that  o'er 

The  sea  so  quickly  oame,  no  wing  oould  match 
Its  moving.    Be  that  vision  mina  once  more. 

PufffoUniof  Canto  II. 

And  thou,  remembering  well,  irith  eye  that  sees 
The  light,  wilt  know  thee  like  the  sickly  one 

That  on  her  bed  of  down  can  find  no  ease. 
But  turns  and  turns  again  her  ache  to  shun. 

Purgaiorio:  Canto  YI. 


Twas  now  the  hour  the  longing  l^oort  that  I 

In  voyagers,  and  meltingiy  doth  sway, 
Who  bade  Ikzewell  at  mom  to  gentle  friends ; 

And  wounds  the  pilgrim  newly  bound  bis  way 
With  poignant  love,  to  hear  some  distant  boll 

That  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  of  the  day ; 
When  I  began  to  slight  the  sounds  that  fcU 

Upon  znine  ear,  one  risen  soul  to  view. 
Whose  beckoning  hand  our  audionco  would  com- 
pel. 

Fitrffotorio:  Canto  Yin. 

There  I  the  shadee  see  hurrying  up  to  Uss 
Each  with  his  mate  from  every  part,  nor  stay, 

Contenting  them  with  momentary  bliss. 
So  one  with  other,  all  their  swart  array 

Along,  do  ants  encounter  snout  with  snout, 
80  haply  probe  their  fortune  and  their  way. 

PurgaUnio:  XXYI. 

Between  two  viands,  equally  removed 

And  tempting,  a  free  man  would  die  of  hunger 
Ere  either  he  could  bring  unto  his  teeth. 

So  would  a  lamb  between  the  ravenings 
Of  two  fleree  wolves  stand  fearing  both  alike ; 

And  BO  would  stand  a  dog  between  two  does. 
Hence,  if  I  held  my  peace,  myself  I  blame  not. 

Impelled  in  equal  measure  by  my  doubts. 
Since  it  must  be  so,  nor  do  I  commend. 

Paradito :  Canto  lY. 

And  as  a  lute  and  ba^  accordant  strong 
With  many  stringis  a  dulcet  tinkling  make 

To  him  by  whom  the  notes  are  not  distinguished. 
So  from  the  lights  that  there  to  me  appeared 

Upgathered  through  the  cross  a  melody. 
Which  rapt  me,  not  distinguishing  the  hymn. 
Paradito :  Canto  XIY. 

As  through  the  pure  and  tranquil  evening  air 

There  shoots  flrom  time  to  time  a  sndden  fire, 
Moving  the  eyes  that  steadfiist  were  before, 

And  seems  to  be  a  star  HuA  ohangeth  place, 
Except  that  In  the  part  where  it  is  kindled 

Nothing  is  missed,  and  this  endureth  little ; 
So  from  the  horn  that  to  the  right  extends 

Unto  that  cross's  foot  there  ran  a  star 
Out  of  the  constellation  shining  there. 

Paradi9o:  Canto  XY. 

Even  as  remaineth  splendid  and  serene 

The  hemisphere  of  air,  when  Boreas 
Is  blowing  £ram  that  cheek  where  he  is  mildest, 

Because  is  purified  and  resolved  the  rack 
That  erst  disturbed  it,  Ull  the  welkin  laughs 

With  all  the  beauiies  of  its  pageantry ; 
Thus  did  I  likewise,  after  that  my  lady 

Had  me  provided  with  a  clear  response, 
And  like  a  star  in  Heaven  the  truth  was  seen. 

Paradito:  Canto  XXYUI. 

The  first  question  to  ask  in  regard 
to  a  simile  fojond  in  Yerse,  is,  Is  it 
poetical  ?  Is  there,  as  effect  of  its  in- 
troduction, any  heightening  of  the  read- 
er's mood,  any  cleansing  of  his  Yision, 
any  clarification  of  the  medium  through 
which  he  is  looking  ?  Is  there  a  sud- 
den play  of  light  that  warms,  and 
through  this  warmth,  illuminates  the 
object  before  him  f    Few  of  those  just 
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quoted,  put  to  sucli  test,  could  be  called 
more  than  conventionally  poetical— if 
this  be  not  a  solecism.  To  illustrate 
one  sensuous  object  by  another  does 
not  animate  the  mind  enough  to  ftilfil 
any  one  of  the  above  conditions.  Such 
similitudes  issuing  Arom  intellectual 
liveliness,  there  is  through  them  no 
steeping  of  intellectual  perception  in 
emotion.  They  may  help  to  make  the 
object  ocularly  more  apparent,  but  they 
do  not  make  the  feeling  a  piurty  to  the 
movement.  When  this  is  done — as  in 
the  examples  from  Canto  XV.  of  the  In- 
ferno, and  CanTto  Vin.  of  the  Purgatorio 
— what  an  instantaneous  vivification  of 
the  picture  I 

But  in  the  best  of  them  the  poetic 
gleam  is  not  so  unlooked-for  bright  as 
in  the  best  of  Shakespeare^s.  As  one 
instance  out  of  many :  towards  the  end 
of  the  great  soliloquy  of  Henry  V., 
after  enumerating  th<f  emblems  and 
accompaniments  of  royalty,  the  King 
continues : 

No,  not  all  those,  thrice-goi^^iiB  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  aa  the  wretched  slave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind, 
Oeta  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  dtstressfol  breud ; 
Never  sees  honld  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Fhcobus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysiwn ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise  and  help  HyptrUm  to  hi*  horse. 

What  a  sudden  filling  of  the  earth  with 
light  through  that  image,  so  fresh  and 
unexpected,  of  the  rising  Sun,  with  its 
suggestion  of  beauty  and  healthAilness  I 
Then  the  far-reaching  transfiguring  im- 
agination, that,  in  a  twinkling,  trans- 
mutes into  the  squire  of  Hyperion  a 
stolid  rustic,  making  him  suddenly 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  morning.  It 
is  by  this  union  of  unexpectedness  with 
fitness,  of  solidity  with  brilliancy,  of 
remoteness  with  instantaneous  presence, 
in  his  figures,  denoting  overfiow  of  re- 
sources, a  diviDC  plenitude,  so  that  we 
feel  after  Shakespeare  has  said  his  best 
things,  that  he  could  go  on  saying 
more  and  better, — it  is  especially  by 
this  lustrous  ever-teeming  fulness  of 
life,  this  creative  readiness,  that  Shakes- 
peare throws  a  farther  and  whiter  and 
a  broader  light  than  Dante.    Nor  does 


Dante's  page  glisten,  as  Shakespeare's 
so  often  does,  with  metaphor,  or  com- 
pressed similes,  that  at  times  with  a 
word  open  the  spiritual  sphere;  not 
superimposed  as  cold  ornament,  but 
intertissued  with  the  web  of  thought, 
upfiashings.from  a  deep  sea  of  mind, 
to  quiver  on  the  surface,  as  on  the 
calm  level  of  the  Atlantic  you  may  see 
a  circuit  of  shining  ripple,  caused  by 
schools  of  fish  that  have  come  up  from 
the  wealth  in  the  depths  below  to  help 
the  Sun  to  glisten, — a  sign  of  life, 
power,  and  abundance. 

like  his  great  compeer,  Milton,  Dante 
fails  of  universality  from  want  of  hu- 
mor. Neither  had  any  ftm  in  him. 
This  was  the  only  fault  (liberally  to 
interpret  Can's  conduct)  that  Dante's 
host.  Can  Grande  of  Verona^  had  to 
find  with  him.  The  subjects  of  both 
poets  (unconsciously  chosen  perhaps 
from  this  very  defect  of  humor)  were 
predominantly  religious,  and  their  the- 
ology, which  was  that  of  their  times, 
was  crude  and  cruel.  The  deep  sym- 
pathetic earnestness,  which  is  the  bttsis 
of  the  best  humor,  they  had,  but,  to  use 
an  illustration  of  Richter,  they  could 
not  turn  sublimity  upside  down, — a 
great  feat,  only  possible  through  sense 
of  the  comic,  which^  in  its  highest 
manifestation  of  humor,  pillows  pain 
in  the  lap  of  absurdity,  throws*  such 
rays  upon  afiiiction  as  to  make  a  grin 
to  glimmer  through  gloom,  and,  with 
the  fool  in  Lear,  forces  you,  like  a 
child,  to  smile  through  warmest  tears 
of  sympathy.  Humor  imparts  breadth 
and  buoyancy  to  tolerance,  enabling  it 
to  dandle  lovingly  the  faults  and  follies 
of  men  :  through  humor  the  spiritual  is 
calm  and  clear  enough  to  sport  with 
and  toss  the  sensual :  it  is  a  compas- 
sionate tearful  delight;  in  its  finest 
mood,  an  angelic  laughter. 

Of  pathos  Dante  has  given  examples 
unsurpassed  in  literature.  By  the  story 
of  Ugolino  the  chords  of  the  heart  are 
so  thrilled,  that  pity  and  awe  possess 
us  wholly ;  and  by  that  of  Francesca 
they  are  touched  to  tenderest  sympathy. 
But  Ugolino  is  to  Lear  what  a  single 
fire-freighted  cloud  that  emits  five  or 
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six  terrific  flashes  is  to  a  night-long 
tempest,  wherein  the  thundering  heav- 
ens gape  with  a  hundred  flashes. 

All  the  personages  of  Dante^s  poem 
(unless  we  regard  himself  as  one)  are 
spirits.  Shakespeare  throughout  his 
many  works,  gives  only  a  few  glimpses 
into  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  but 
how  grandly  by  these  few  is  the  im- 
agination expanded.  Clarence^s  dream, 
"lengthened  after  life,"  in  which  he 
passes  "the  melancholy  flood,"  is  al- 
most superdantesque,  concentrating  in 
a  few  ejaculative  lines  a  fearful  fore- 
taste of  transearthly  torment  for  a  bad 
life  on  earth.  And  the  great  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  when  you  read  of  him,  how 
shadowy  real  I  Dante's  representation 
of  disembodied  humanity  is  too  pagan, 
too  palpable,  not  ghostly  enough,  not 
spiritualized  with  hope  and  awe. 

Profound,  awakening,  far-stretching, 
much  enfolding,  thought-breeding 
thoughts,  that  can  only  grow  in  the 
soil  of  pure  large  sensibilities,  and  by 
them  are  cast  up  in  the  heave  and 
glow  of  inward  motion,  to  be  wrought 
by  intellect  and  shaped  in  the  light  of 
the  beautiful,— of  these,  which  are  the 
test  of  poetic  greatness,  Dante,  if  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  has  not  more 
or  brighter  examples  than  Milton,  and 
not  so  many  as  Goethe ;  while  of  such 
passages,  compactly  embodying  as  they 
do  the  finer  insights  of  a  poetic  mind, 
there  are  more  in  a  single  one  of  the 
greater  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  than 
in  all  the  three  books  of  the  Divina 
Cammedia, 

Juxtaposition  beside  Shakespeare, 
even  if  it  bring  out  the  superiorities 
of  the  English  bard,  is  the  highest 
honor  paid  to  any  other  great  poet. 
Glory  enough  is  it  if  admiration  can 
lift  Dante  so  high  as  to  take  him  into 
the  same  look  that  beholds  Shakes- 
peare ;  what  though  the  summit  of  the 
mighty  Englishman  shine  alone  in  the 
sky,  and  the  taller  giant  carry  up  to- 
wards heaven  a  larger  bulk  and  more 
varied  domains.  The  traveller,  even  if 
he  come  directly  from  wondering  at 
Mont  Blanc  in  its  sublime  presence, 
will  yet  stand  with  earnest  delight  be- 


fore the  majesty  of  the  Tungfhiu  and 
the  Eigher. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  Dante  in 
English.    • 

"  It  were  as  wise  to  cast  a  violet  into 
a  crucible,  that  you  might  discover  the 
formal  principle  of  its  color  and  odor, 
as  to  seek  to  transfuse  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another  the  creations  of  a 
poet."  Thus  writes  a  great  poet, — 
Shelley,  in  his  beautiful  Defence  of 
Poetry,  But  have  we  not  in  modem 
tongues  the  creations  of  Homer,  and 
of  Plato,  who  Shelley,  on  the  same 
page,  says  is  essentially  a  poet?  And 
can  we  estimate  the  loss  the  modem 
mind  would  suffer  by  deprivation  of 
them  in  translated  form  ?  Pope^s  Ho- 
mer,—still  Homer  though  so  Popish, — 
has  been  a  not  insignificant  chapter  in 
the  culture  of  thousands,  who  without 
it  would  have  known  no  more  of 
Hector  and  Achilles  and  the  golden 
glowing  cloud  of  passion  and  action, 
through  which  they  are  seen  superbly 
shining,  than  what  a  few  of  them  would 
incidently  have  learnt  from  Lcmpriere. 
Lord  Derby's  Diad  has  gone  through 
many  editions  already.  And  Job  and 
the  Psalms:  what  should  we  have 
done  without  them  in  English  ?  Trans- 
lations are  the  telegraphic  conductors 
that  bring  us  great  messages  from  those 
in  other  lands  and  times,  whose  souls 
were  so  rich  and  deep  that  from  their 
words  their  fellow-men,  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  draw  tmth  and  wisdom  for- 
ever. The  flash  on  which  the  message 
was  first  launched  has  lost  some  of  its 
vividness  by  the  way  ;  but  the  purport 
of  the  message  we  have  distinctly,  and 
the  joy  or  grief  wherewith  it  is  freight- 
ed, and  even  much  of  its  beauty.  Shall 
we  not  eat  oranges,  because  on  being 
translated  from  Cuba  to  our  palates 
they  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  flavor  ? 

In  reading  a  translated  poem  we  wish 
to  have  as  much  of  the  essence  of  the 
original,  that  is,  as  much  of  the  poetry, 
as  possible.  A  poem  it  is  we  sit  down 
to  read,  not  a  relation  of  facts,  or  an 
historical  or  critical  or  philosophical  or 
theological  exposition, — a  poem,  only 
in  another  dress.     Thence  a  work  in 
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verse,  that  has  poetic  quality  enotigh 
to  be  worth  translating,  must  be  made 
to  lose  by  the  process  as  little  as  may 
be  of  its  worth;  and  its  worth  every 
poem  owes  entirely  to  its  poetic  quality 
and  the  degree  of  tliat.  A  prose  trans- 
lation of  a  poem  is  an  esthetic  imper- 
tinence. Shakespeare  was  at  first  open- 
ed to  the  people  of  the  Continent  in 
prose,  because  there  was  not  thes  cul- 
ture enough  to  reproduce  him  in  verse. 
And  in  Shakespeare  there  is  so  much 
practical  sense,  so  much  telling  com- 
ment on  life,  so  much  wit,  such  animal 
spirits,  such  touching  stories  so  well 
told,  that  the  great  gain  of  having  him 
even  in  prose  concealed  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  absence  of  rhythmic  sound, 
and  by  the  discoloration  (impallidation, 
we  should  say  were  the  word  already 
there)  of  hundreds  of  liveliest  tinted 
flowers,  the  deflowering  of  many  deli- 
cate stems.  Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  translated  the  Faust  of  Goethe 
into  prose;  but  let  any  one  compare 
the  Hymn  of  the  Archangels  and  other 
of  the  more  highly-wrought  passages, 
as  rendered  by  him,  with  any  of  the 
better  translations  in  verse, — with  that 
of  Mr.  Brooks  for  example, — to  perceive 
at  once  the  insufficiency,  the  flatness 
and  meagreness  of  even  so  verbally 
faithful  a  prose  version.  The  effect  on 
Faust,  or  on  any  high  passionate  poem, 
of  attempting  to  put  it  into  prose,  is 
akin  to  what  would  be  the  eflect  on  an 
exquisite  'baM'dief  of  reducing  its  pro- 
jection one  half  by  a  persevering  ap- 
plication of  pumice.  In  all  genuine 
verse  (that  is,  in  all  poetic  verse)  the 
substance  is  so  inwrought  into  the  form 
and  sound,  that  if  in  translating  you 
entirely  disregard  these,  rejecting  both 
rhyme  and  measure,  you  subject  the 
verse  to  a  second  depletion  right  upon 
that  which  it  has  to  suflcr  by  the  trans- 
planting of  it  into  another  soil. 

The  translator  of  a  poem  has  a  much 
higher  and  subtler  duty  than  just  to  take 
the  words  and  through  them  attempt 
passively  to  render  the  page  into  his 
own  language.  He  must  brace  himself 
into  a^  active  state,  a  creative  mood, 
the  most  creative  he  can  command ; 


then  transport  himself  into  the  mind 
and  mental  attitude  of  the  poet  he 
would  translate,  feeling  and  seeing  as 
the  poet  saw  and  felt  To  get  into  the 
mood  out  of  which  the  words  sprang, 
he  should  go  behind  the  words,  em- 
bracing them  from  within,  not  merely 
seizing  them  from  without.  Having 
imbued  himself  with  the  thought  and 
sentiment  of  the  original,  let  him,  if  he 
can,  utter  them  in  a  still  higher  key. 
Such  surpassing  excellence  would  be 
the  truest  fldelity  to  the  original,  and 
any  cordial  poet  would  especially  r^oico 
in  such  elevation  of  his  verse ;  for  the  as- 
piring writer  will  often  fall  short  of  his 
ideal,  and  to.see  it  more  nearly  approach- 
ed by  a  translator  who  has  been  kindled 
by  himself,  to  find  some  delicate  new 
fiower  revealed  in  a  nook  which  he  had 
opened,  could  not  but  give  him  a  delight 
akin  to  that  of  his  own  first  inspirations. 

A  poem,  a  genuine  poem,  assumes  its 
form  by  an  inward  necessity.  Paradm 
Lostj  conceived  in  Milton^S  brain,  could 
not  utter  itself  in  any  other  mode  than 
the  unrhymed  harmonies  that  have 
given  to  our  limguage  a  new  music.  It 
could  not  have  been  written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  What  would  the 
Fairy  Qt4e^  t>e  in  blank  verse  f  For 
his  theme  .a^d  mood  Dante  felt  the 
need  of  <,the  .delicate  bond  of  rhyme, 
which  enlivens  musical  cadence  with 
sweet  reiteration.  Rhyme  was  then  a 
new  element  inverse,  a  modem  esthetic 
creation ;  and  it  is  a  help  and  an  add- 
ed beauty,  if  it  be  not  obtrusive  and 
too  self-conscious,  and  if  it  be  not  a 
target  at  which  the  line  aitns ;  for  then 
it  becomes  a  clog  to  freedom  of  mov»- 
m.nt,  and  the  pivot  of  factitious  pauses, 
that  are  offensive  both  to  sense  and  to 
ear.  Like  buds  that  lie  half-hidden  in 
leaves,  rl\ymes  should  peep  out,  spark- 
ling but  modest,  from  the  cover  of 
words,  ftdling  on  the  ear  as  though  they 
were  the^irr^ressible  strokes  of  a  melo- 
dious pulse  ajb  the  heart  of  the  verse. 

The  ,teiysa  rima, — already  in  use, — 
Dante  adopted  as  suitable  to  continu- 
ous narrative.  With  his  feeling  and 
(esthetic  want  rhymed  verse  harmoniz- 
ed, the  triple  repetition  oflbring  no  ob- 
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Btacle,  Italian  being  copious  in  endings 
of  like  sonnd.  His  measure  is  iambic, 
free  iambic,  and  eyciy  line  consists,  not 
of  ten  syllables,  but  of  eleven,  his  natiye 
tongue  having  none  other  than  feminine 
rhymes.  And  this  weakness  is  so  in- 
herent, in  Italian  speech,  that  every  line 
even  of  the  blank  verse  in  all  the 
twenty-two  Tragedies  of  Alfieri  ends 
femininely,  that  is,  with  an  unaccented 
eleventh  syllable.  In  all  Italian  rhyme 
there  is  thus  always  a  double  rhyme, 
the  final  syllable,  moreover,  invariably 
ending  with  a  vowel.  Tliis,  besides 
being  too  much  rhyme  and  too  much 
vowel,  is,  in  iambic  lines,  metrically  a 
defect,  the  eleventh  syllable  being  a 
superfluous  syllable. 

In  these  two  prominent  features  Eng- 
lish verse  is  different  from  Italian :  it 
has  feminine  rhynies,  but  the  larger  part 
of  its  rhymes  are  masculine ;  and  it  has 
fewer  than  Italian.  This  second  char- 
acteristic, the  comparative  fewness  of 
rhymes,  is  likewise  one  of  its  sources 
of  strength :  it  denotes  musical  richness 
and  not  poverty,  as  at  first  aspect  it 
seems  to  do,  the  paucity  of  like-sound- 
ing syllables  implying  variety  in  its 
sounds.  It  has  all  the  vocalic  syllables 
and  endings  it  needs  for  softness,  and 
encloses  them  mostly  in  consonants  for 
condensation,  vigor,  and  epiphasis. 

Primarily  the  translator  has  to  con- 
sider the  resources  and  individualities 
of  his  own  t:;ngue.  In  the  case  of 
Dante  the  rhythmical  basis  is  the  same 
in  both  languages ;  for  the  ian^bic  meas- 
ure is  our  chief  poetic  vehicle,  wrought 
to  perfection  by  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton. There  only  remains  then  rhyme 
and  the  division  into  stanzas.  Can  the 
terza  rma^  as  used  by  Dante,  be  called 
a  stanza  ?  The  lines  are  not  separated 
into  trios,  but  run  into  one  another, 
clinging  very  properly  to  the  rhymes, 
which,  interlinking  all  the  stanzas  by 
carrying  the  echo  still  onward,  bind 
each  canto  into  one  whole,  just  as  our 
Spenserian  fonn  does  each  stanza  int  i 
a  whole  of  nine  lines.  Whether  stanzas, 
strictly  speaking,  or  not,  shall  we  say 
our  mind  frankly  about  the  terza  rima  f 
To  us  it  seems  not  deserving  of  admira- 


tion for  its  own  sake ;  and  we  surmise 
that  had  it  not  been  consecrated  by 
Dante,  neither  Byron  nor  Shelley  would 
have  used  it  for  original  poems.  We 
are  not  aware  that  Dante^s  example  has 
been  followed  by  any  poet  of  note  in 
Italy.  Terza  rima  keeps  the  attention 
suspended  too  long,  keeps  it  ever  on 
the  stretch  for  something  that  is  to 
come,  and  never  does  come,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  canto,  namely,  the  last 
rhyme.  The  rhymes  cannot  be  held 
down,  but  are  ever  escaping  and  run- 
ning ahead.  11^  looks  somewhat  like 
an  artificial  contrivance  of  the  first 
rhymers  of  an  uncultivated  age.  But 
Dante  used  it  for  his  great  Song ;  and 
there  it  stands  forever,  holding  in  its 
folds  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Now,  in  rendering  into  English  the 
poem  of  Dante,  is  it  essential,—  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  Conditions  of  successful  po- 
etic traiislation, — to  preserve  the  triple 
rhyme  i  Not  having  in  English  a  cor- 
responding number  of  rhymes,  will  not 
the  translator  have  to  resort  to  trans- 
positions, substitutions,  forcings,  indi- 
rections, in  order  to  compass  the  mean- 
ing and  the  poetry  ?  Place  the  pas- 
sages already  cited  from  Mr.  Dayman 
beside  the  original,  and  the  reader  wiU 
be  surprised  to  see  how  direct  and  lit- 
eral, how  faithful  at  once  to  the  Italian 
thought  and  to  English  idiom  in  ex- 
pressing it,  Mr.  Dayman  is.  His  har- 
ness of  triplets  seems  hardly  to  con- 
strain his  movement,  so  skilfully  does 
he  wear  it.  If  we  confront  him  with 
the  spirited  version  in  quatrains  of  Dr. 
Parsons,  in  the  passages  cited  from  the 
Inferno,  or  with  those  fix)m  the  Para- 
diso,  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  less  free  un- 
rhymed  version,  the  resources  and  flexi- 
bility of  Mr.  Dayman  in  handling  the 
diflScult  measure  will  bo  again  manifest. 
To  enable  our  readers  to  compare  the 
translations  with  the  original  and  with 
one  another,  wo  will  giye  the  Italian, 
and  then  the  three  versions,  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Francesca  story,  from 
Canto  V.  of  the  Inferno : 

Foi  mi  riToW  a  loro,  •  parlai  io, 
E  comindai :  Francesco,  i  taoi  martiri 

A  lagrisuur  mi  iknno  tristo,  e  pio. 
Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  de'  doloi  soepiri. 
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A  che,  e  oome  ooncedette  Axnore 

Ohe  oonofloeste  i  dubbiosi  desirl  T 
Edellaame:  nessan  maggior  dolore, 

Cbe  rioordarai  del  tempo  felioe 
Kella  miseria,  e  dd  sa  *1  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  ae  a  oonosoer  la  prima  radioe 
Del  nostro  amor  ta  hai  cotanto  affetto, 

Far6  come  oolui  che  piange,  e  dice. 
Noi  leggeramo  nn  giomo  per  diletto 

Di  Lancilotto,  oome  Amor  lo  strinse. 
Soli  eraramot  e  Benza  alcim  sospetto. 

Per  pi&  fiate  gli  oochi  d  sospinM 
Qaella  lottura,  e  soolorood  '1  viao : 

l£a  solo  un  punto  fa  quel,  ohe  d  vinae. 
Qando  leggemmo  11  disiato  riao 

Egser  badato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  da  diviso. 

La  bocca  mi  bad6  tutto  tremante. 
Oaleotto  fa  il  llbro,  e  chi  lo  scriaee : 

Quel  giomo  pi&  non  vi  leggemmo  ayante. 
Mentre  che  I'nno  spirito  quoste  diase, 

L'altro  piangeva  d,  die  di  pietade 
lo  renni  meno  oome  sMo  moriase, 
E  caddl,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

Mr.  Dayman : 

Then  toward  them  tamed  again:   **Th7  racking 
woo," 

I  said,  **  Franoeaca,  wrings  from  out  mine  eyes 
The  pioua  drops  that  aadden  aa  they  flow. 

Bat  tell  me,  in  your  hour  of  honeyed  sighs, 
By  whom  and  how  lore  pitying  broke  the  spell. 

And  in  your  doubtfal  longings  made  too  wise." 
And  she  to  me :  '*  No  keener  pang  hath  hell. 

Than  to  recall,  amid  some  deep  dlatreaa, 
Our  happier. time  :  thy  teacher  knows  it  well. 

Yet  if  deairo  so  strong  thy  aoul  poaaeaa 
To  trace  the  root  from  whence  our  lore  was  bred, 

Hia  part  be  mine,  who  tella  and  weeps  no  loca. 
'Twaa  on  a  day  when  we  for  pastime  road 

Of  Landllot,  how  lore  snared  him  to  ruin  : 
Vo  wore  alone,  nor  know  suspidoua  dread. 

Oft  on  that  reading  paused  our  eyes,  renewing 
Their  glance ;   and  from  our  cheeks  the  color 
started; 

But  one  sole  moment  wrought  for  our  undoing : 
When  that  we  read  of  lover  so  trae-hcarted 

Kissing  the  smile  so  coyeted  before, 
He  that  from  mo  shall  neyer  more  be  parted 

Kissed  mo  with  lip  to  lip,  trembling  all  o*er. 
The  broker  of  our  rows,  it  was  the  lay, 

And  ho  who  wrote— that  day  we  road  no  more." 
The  other  spirit,  while  the  first  did  say 

Theao  words,  ao  moan6d,  that  with  soft  remorse 
Aa  death  had  etrickcn  mo,  I  swooned  away, 

And  down  I  fell,  heavily  aa  falls  a  corse. 

Mr.  Longfellow : 
Then  imto  them  I  turned  mc,  and  I  apakc. 
And  I  began  :  "  Thine  agonica,  Francesca, 
Sad  and  composffionato  to  weeping  make  me. 
But  tell  me,  at  the  time  of  those  awect  dgba, 
By  what  and  in  what  manner  Love  conceded 
That  you  ahould  know  your  dubious  desirea  T " 
And  die  to  mo :  •*  There  la  no  greater  aorrow 
Than  to  be  mindftil  of  the  happy  time 
In  misery,  and  that  thy  Teacher  knowa. 
But  if  to  recognise  the  earliest  root 
Of  love  in  ua  thou  hast  ao  great  de«ire, 
I  will  do  even  aa  ho  who  weeps  and  apeaks. 
One  day  we  reading  were  for  our  delight 
Of  Launcelot,  how  Love  did  him  enthrall. 
Alone  we  were  and  without  any  fear. 


Foil  many  a  time  onr  eyes  together  drew 

That  reading,  and  drove  the  color  from  our  ftoes ; 

But  one  point  was  it  that  overcome  hil 

Whenas  we  read  of  the  mndi-longed-for  amUe 

Being  by  such  a  noble  lover  Useed, 

This  one,  who  ne'er  from  me  shall  be  divided. 

Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 

Oaleotto  was  tho  book  and  he  who  wrote  it 

That  day  no  farther  did  we  read  therein." 

And  all  the  while  one  spirit  uttered  this, 

The  other  one  did  weep  so,  that,  for  pity, 

I  swooned  away  as  if  I  had  been  dying* 

And  fell  even  as  a  dead  body  fi&lls. 

Dr.  ParHons : 
Then,  turning  round  to  them,  I  thus  began : 

"  Ftancesca !  tears  must  overflow  mine  eyee : 
My  pitying  soul  tby  martyr>throes  nnmaii ; 

But  tell  me,— Id  the  time  of  happy  sighs, 
Your  vague  desires  how  gave  Love  uttezanoe  flrst  T  *' 

And  she  to  mo:  '*  The  mightiest  of  all  woee 
Is,  in  tho  midat  of  miaery,  to  be  cursed 

With  bliss  remembered,- this  thj  teacher  knows. 
Yet,  wouldst  thou  Icam  our  pasdon's  root  and 
head. 

As  one  may  apeak  whose  eyea  with  tears  are  dim. 
So  will  I  apeak.    Together  once  we  read 

The  tale  of  Landlot,— how  Love  bound  hiiQ* 
Alone  we  were  without  auspectlng  aught : 

Oft  in  perusal  paled  our  cheeks  their  hue, 
And  oft  our  eyes  each  other's  glances  caught ; 

But  one  sole  passage  '{was  which  both  o'ertiirew. 
At  reading  of  the  longed-for  smile,— to  be 

By  such  a  lover's  kisdng  so  much  blest. 
This  dearest— never  shalt  thou  part  from  me  I 

His  lips  to  mine,  to  mine,  all  trembling,  pressed. 
The  writer  was  our  Oaleot  with  his  book  :— 

That  day  we  read  no  further  on."  She  stopped : 
Ifeanwhile  he  moaned  so  that  compasdon  took 

My  sense  away,  and  like  a  corse  I  dropped. 

Observe  that  Dr.  Parsons  has  put 
Dante's  twenty-eight  lines  of  eleven 
syllables  into  twenty-four  lines  of  ten 
syllables;  and  this  without  losing  a 
drop  of  the  precious  stream  he  under- 
takes to  pour.  But  why  does  he  make 
Francesca  address  her  companion  per- 
sonally, instead  of  saying,  ^  who  shall 
never  part  from  me  ?  *  And  why  does 
Mr.  Dayman  say,  *  pious  drops,'  instead 
of  piteous  ?  Mr.  Dayman  and  Mr.  Long- 
fellow fill  up  the  twenty-eight  lines.  In 
neither  of  the  three  is  there  any  strain 
or  wresting  of  the  sense.  But  all  three, 
and  before  them  Lord  Byron  and  Carey, 
mistranslate  this  passage : 

Per  piu  fiate  gli  occhi  d  sospinse 
Qudla  Icttura. 

All  these  translators  interpret  it  to 
mean,  that  while  they  read,  their  eyes 
often  met;  whereas  Dante  says,  they 
read  that  passage  over  more  than  once ; 
or,  literally  rendered,  several  times  that 
reading  or  passage  drew  to  it  their  eyes. 
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To  restore  the  meaning  of  the  original 
adds  to  the  refinement  of  the  scene. 

Why  does  Mr.  Longfellow  use  such 
long  words  as  compas9umate  instead  of 
pitiful  or  piteous,  reeogniee  for  know, 
palpitating  for  tremMing,  conceded  that 
you  should  hnow  for  gave  you  to  knawf 
By  the  resolution  to  translate  line  for 
line,  Mr.  Longfellow  ties  his  poetic 
hands.  The  first  effect  of  this  self- 
binding  is,  to  oblige  him  to  use  often 
long  Latin-English  instead  of  short 
Saxon-English  words,  that  is,  words 
that  in  most  cases  lend  themselves  less 
readily  to  poetic  expression.  Mr.  Day- 
man, not  translating  line  for  line,  is 
free  from  this  prosaic  encumbrance; 
but  as  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  himself 
that  every  English  canto  shall  contain 
the  same  number  of  lines  as  its  original, 
he  IB  obliged,  much  more  often  than 
Mr.  Longfellow,  to  throw  in  epithets 
or  words  not  in  the  Italian.  And  Dr. 
Parsons,  who,  happily  freeing  himself 
from  either  verbal  or  numerical  bond, 
in  several  instances  compresses  a  canto 
into  two  or  three  lines  less  than  the 
Italian  and  the  XXXI.  into  nine  lines 
less,  might  with  advantage  have  cur- 
tailed each  canto  ten  or  twelve  lines. 

Do  what  we  will,  poetic  translation  is 
brought  about  more  from  without  than 
from  within,  and  hence  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  dryness  of  surface,  a  lack  of  that 
sheen,  that  spontaneous  warm  emana- 
tion, which,  in  good  original  work, 
comes  from  free  inward  impulsion.  To 
counteract,  in  so  far  as  may  be,  this 
proneness  to  a  mechanical  inflexibility, 
the  translator  should  keep  himself  free 
to  wield  boldly  and  with  full  swing  his 
own  native  speech.  By  his  line-for-line 
allegiance,  Mr.  Longfellow  forfeits  much 
of  this  freedom.  He  is  too  intent  on 
the  words :  he  sacrifices  the  spirit  to 
the  letter :  he  overlays  the  poetry  with 
a  verbal  literalness:  he  deprives  him- 
self of  scope  to  give  a  billowy  motion, 
a  heightened  color,  a  girded  vigor,  to 
choice  passages.  The  rhythmical  lan- 
guor consequent  on  this  verbal  con- 
formity, this  lineal  servility,  is  increas- 
ed by  a  frequent  looseness  in  the  end- 
ings of  lines,  some  of  which  on  every 


page,  and  many  on  some  pages,  have, 
— contrary  to  all  good  usage,— the 
8Ui)erfluous  eleventh  syllable.  Milton 
never  allows  himself  this  liberty,  nor 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  epic  verse  so  little 
pretentious  as  Idyls  of  the  King.  Nor 
do  good  blank-verse  translators  give 
into  it.  Gowper  does  not  in  his  Biad, 
nor  Lord  Derby,  nor  Mr.  Bryant  in  his 
version  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
nor  Mr.  Carey  in  his  Dante.  Permis- 
sible at  times  in  dramatic  blank  verse,  it 
is  in  epic  rejected  by  the  best  artists  as  a 
weakness.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
hereby  aims  to  be  more  close  to  the  form 
of  Dante  ?  Whatever  the  cause  of  its  use, 
the  effect  is  still  farther  to  weaken  his 
translation.  These  loose  pages  as  poetic 
endings, — and  on  most  pages  one  third 
of  the  lines  have  eleven  syllables  and  on 
some  pages  more  than  a  third,^>do  a  part 
in  causing  Mr.  Longfellow^s  Dante  to  lack 
the  clean  outline,  the  tonic  ring,  the  chis- 
elled edge  of  the  original,  and  in  mak- 
ing his  Cantos  read  as  would  sound  a 
high  passionate  tune  played  on  a  harp 
whose  strings  are  relaxed. 

Looking  at  the  printed  Italian  Dante 
beside  the  English,  in  a  volume  where 
opposite  each  English  page  is  the 
corresponding  page  of  the  original,  as 
in  Mr.  Dayman^s,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  comparative  nar- 
rowness of  the  Italian  column.  This 
comes  of  the  comparative  shortness  of 
Italian  syllables.  For  instance,  as  the 
strongest  exemplification,  the  ever-re- 
curring and,  and  the  often-repeated  is, 
are  both  expressed  in  Italian  by  a  single 
letter,  e.  And  this  shortness  comes  of 
the  numerousness  of  vowels.  In  lines 
of  thirty  letters  Dante  will  have  on  an 
average  sixteen  consonants  to  fourteen 
vowels,  nearly  half  and  half;  while  his 
translators  have  about  twenty  conso- 
nants to  ten  vowels,  or  two  to  one. 
From  this  comparative  rejection  of 
consonants,  Italian  cannot,  as  English 
can,  bind  into  one  syllable  words  of 
seven  or  eight  letters,  like  friends  and 
straight,  nor  even  words  of  six  letters, 
like  chimed,  shoots,  thwart,  spring ;  nor 
does  Italian  abound  as  English  does  in 
monosyllables,  and  the  few  it  has  are 
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mostly  of  but  two  or  three  letters.  In 
combination  its  syllables  sometimes  get 
to  four  letters,  as  in  fnmU  and  traeda. 
As  a  consequence  hereof,  Dante's  lines, 
although  always  of  eleven  syllables,  ay* 
erage  about  twenty-nine  letters,  while 
those  of  the  three  translators  about  thir- 
ty-three. Hence,  the  Poem  in  their  ver- 
sions carries  more  weight  than  the  origi- 
nal :  its  soul  is  more  cumbered  with  body. 
In  order  to  the  faithful  reproduction 
of  Dante,  to  the  giving  the  best  tran- 
script, possible  in  English,  of  his 
thought  and  feeling,  should  not  regard 
be  had  to  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  syUabic  constitutions  of  the 
two  languages,  what  may  be  called  the 
physical  basis  of  the  two  mediums  of 
utterance  ?  Here  is  the  Francesca  story, 
translated  in  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion. 

I  turned  to  them,  and  then  I  spake : 

*'  Francesca  I  tears  o'erflU  mine  eyes, 
Such  pitj  thy  keen  pangs  awake. 

But  say  :  in  th'  hour  of  sweetest  sighB, 
By  what  and  how  found  Lore  relief 

And  broke  thy  doubiM  longing's  spell  ? " 
And  she:  **  There  is  no  greater  grief 

Thau  joy  !n  sorrow  to  retell. 
But  if  so  urgently  one  seeks 

To  know  our  lore's  first  root,  I  will 
Do  as  he  does  who  weeps  and  speaks. 

One  day  of  Lancelot  we  still 
Bead  o'er,  how  lore  held  him  enchained. 

Without  mistrust  we  were  alone. 
Our  cheeks  oft  were  of  a>lor  drained : 

One  passage  yanquished  us,  hut  on& 
When  we  read  of  lips  longed  fbr  pressed 

By  such  a  loyer  with  a  kiss. 
This  one  whom  nau^t  Arom  me  shall  unrest, 

All  trembling  kissed  my  mouth.    To  this 
That  book  and  writer  brought  us.    I7e 

Kolkrther  read  that  day."    Whilathe 
Thus  spake,  tiie  other  spirit  wept 

So  bitterly,  with  pity  I 
Fell  motionless,  my  senses  swept 

By  swoon,  as  one  about  to  jdie.  . 

In  the  very  first  line  an  Italian  tris- 
syllablc,  rivolsiy  and  a  dissyllable,  par- 
laiy  are  given  in  English  with  literal 
fidelity  by  two  monosyllables,  turned 
and  Bpahe.  In  the  fourth  observe  how, 
in  a  word-for-word  rendering,  the  elev- 
en Italian  syllables  become,  without  any 
forcing,  eight  English : 

Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  d6  doici  sospiri : 
But  tell  me :  in  th*  hour  of  sweet  sighs. 

For  the  sake  of  a  more  musical  cadence, 
this  line  is  slightly  modified.  Again, 
in  the  line, 

Than  joy  in  sorrow  to  retell. 


joy  represents,  and  represents  faithfully, 
three  words  containing  six  syllables,  del 
tempo  foliee :  retell  stands  fbr  rieorddni, 
and  in  eorrow  for  neUa  ink^ria,  or,  {bree 
syllables  fdr  six ;  6o>'thbt,  by  faieans  of 
eight  syllabtes,  is  given  A  ftdl^wid  bbmr 
plete  tranblationof  wlial  in'ltaiian\t3tQb 
up  seventeen.  English  t'Ee  most  si^]^ 
direct,  idiomatic,  is  needed  -in-  oMer 
that  a  translation  of  Dante  be  faithftd 
to  his  simplicity  and  naturalness ;  and 
this  is  the  first  fidelity  his  translator 
should  feel  himself  bound  to.  Owing 
to  the  Amdamental  difference  between 
the  syllabic  structures  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, we  are  enabled  to  put  into 
English  lines  of  eight  syllableB  ^tftie 
whole  meaning  of  Dante's  *  RiWb  '  'tt 
eleven.  In  the  above  experiment  ^en 
more  has  been  done.  The  twenty-eight 
lines  of  Dante  are  given  in  twenty-six 
lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  and  this 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  thought 
or  feeling;  for  the  "this  thy  teacher 
knows,^'  which  is  omitted,  besides  that 
the  commentators  cannot  agree  on  its 
meaning,  is  parenthetical  in  sense,  and, 
with  reverence  be  it  said,  in  so  far  a 
defect  in  such  a  relation.  As  to  the 
form  of  Dante,  what  is  essential  in  that 
has  been  preserved,  namely,  the  iambic 
measure  and  the  rhyme. 

Let  us  try  if  this  curtailment  of  syl- 
lables will  be  successful  when  applied  to 
the  terrible  words,  written  in  blaokest 
color,  over  the  gate  of  HeH,  at  lb*  be- 
ginning of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Jn- 
femo: 

Through  mo  the  path  to  place  of  wail : 
Through  me  the  path  to  endless  sigh : 

Through  me  the  path  to  souls  in  bale. 
'Twas  Justice  moved  my  Maker  high : 

Wisdom  supreme,  and  Might  divine, 
And  ptimal  Love  established  mo. 

Created  birth  was  none  ere  mine, 
And  I  endure  eternally : 

Ye  who  pass  in,  all  hope  resign. 

Has  any  thing  been  lost  in  the  transit 
from  Italian  words  to  English?  Eng- 
lish speech  being  organically  more 
concentrated  than  Italian,  does  not  the 
reduction  of  eleven  syllables  to  eight 
especially  subserve  what  ought  to  be 
the  two-fold  aim  of  all  poetic  trans- 
lation, namely,  along  witli  fidelity  to 
the  thought  Mid  qp^it^qf:  the  oii^hial, 
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fidelity  to  the  idiom,  and  cast  and  play 
of  the  translator's  own  tongne  ? 

Here  is  another  short  passage  in  a 
different  k'ey-^the  opening  of  the  last 
Canto  of  the  Paradiao : 

Maid-mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son,  . 

Meek/  yel  above  all  things  oeate, 
Faur  aim.  qt  |he  Eternal  one, 

>Tis  pxou  who  so  onr  human  state 
EnnobledM,  that  iU  Maker  deii^ned 

Himself  hifl'a^tare>s  son  to  He.    • 
This  floirer,  in  th'  endless.  peAoeyrW^s  gained 

Through  kindling  of  Ood's  loro  in  thee. 

In  this  passage  nine  Italian  lines  of . 
eleven  syllables  are  converted  into  eight 
lines  of  eight  syllables  each.  We  sub- 
mit it  to  the  candid  reader  of  Italian 
to  say,  whether  aught  of  the  original 
has  been  sacrificed  to  brevity. 

The  rejection  of  all  superfluity,  the 
conciseness  and  simplicity  to  which  the 
translator  is  obliged  by  octosyllabic 
verse,  compensate  for  the  partial  loss  of 
that  breadth  of  sweep  for  which  deca- 
syllabic verse  gives  more  room,  but  of 
which  the  translator  of  Dante  does  not 
feel  the  want. 

One  more  short  passage  of  four  lines, 
—the  famous  figure  of  the  lark  in  the 
twentieth  Canto  of  the  ParadUo  : 

Like  lark  that  through  the  air  careers. 
First  singing,  then,  silent  his  heart. 

Feeds  on  the  sireetnoss  In  his  ears, 
Buoh  joy  to  th'  image  did  impart 

Th'  eternal  will. 


This  paper  has  exceeded  the  length 
we  designed  to  give  it ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  big  the  reador'a  indulgence  for 
a  few  moments  longer,  ;while  we  con- 
clude with  -  an  octosyllabic  TciBion  of 
the  last  thirty  Unes  of  the  celebrated 
TJgolino  story.  It  is  tmihymed;  for 
that  terrible  tale  can  dispense,  ill  Eng- 
lish, with  soft  echoes  at  the  end  of 
lines.  ./ 

When  locked  I  heard  the  ncrtbvr  door 

Of  the  dniad  tower,  L  without  speech 

Into  my  ohil4ren'B  fitces  looked : 

Nor  wept,  so  inly  turned  to  stone. 

They  wept :  and  tny  dear  Ani^elm  soid^ 

•*  Thou  look*st  so,  fhther,  what  hast  thon!  " 

Still  I  nor  wept  nor  answer  made 

That  whole  day  through,  nor  the  next  nlght» 

Till  a  new  sun  rose  on  the  world. 

As  in  our  doleiU  prison  osme 

A  little  glimmer,  and  I  saw 

On  fiuies  four  my  own  pale  stare, 

Both  of  my  hands  for  grief  I  bit ; 

And  they,  thinking  it  was  from  wish 

To  eat,  rose  suddenly  and  said  : 

<*  Father,  less  shall  wo  feel  of  pain 

If  thou  wilt  eat  of  us :  from  thee 

Came  this  poor  flesh :  take  it  again." 

I  oalmed  me  then,  not  to  grieve  them. 

The  next  two  days  we  spake  no  word. 

Oh  I  obdurate  earth,  why  didst  not  ope^ 

When  we  had  come  to  the  fourth  day 

Oaddo  threw  him  stretched  at  mj  foet, 

Saying,  **  Father,  why  dost  not  help  me  f  " 

There  died  he ;  and,  as  thou  seest  me, 

I  saw  the  three  iaU  one  by  one 

The  fifth  and  sixth  day  ;  then  I  groped. 

Now  blind,  o'er  each ;  and  two  whole  days 

I  called  them  after  they  were  dead : 

Then  hunger  did  what  grief  could  not 


FRAGMENTS   PROM   A   DIARY    OF   JAMES   FENIMORE    COOPER. 


Seyeral  times,  daring  his  life,  Mr. 
Cooper  began  a  Diary,  but  after  a  few 
months  gave  up  the  idea.  His  pen  was 
generally  so  active  in  other  ways,  that 
he  soon  grew  weary  of  the  regular  daily 
jottings  required  to  keep  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  personal  journal.  A  few  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  preserved. 
The  passages  given  to-day  are  taken 
from  a  diary  which  he  began  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  after  passing  two  or 
three  yeixs  in  Italy  and  Germany.  He 
was  in  We^eil  when  the  Revolution  of 
1880  took  j^Hde;  and  hastened  imme- 
diately to  I%ri8,'  eager  to  watch  the 


course  of  gnjat  events  then  occurring 
daily.  His  family  joined  him  as  soon 
as  the  city  was  safe  and  tranquil.  It 
was  while  in  lodgings  in  the  Rue 
d'Aguesseau,  that  these  notes  were  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Cooper  was  at  that  time— as 
he  had  been  since  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
four  years  earlier  — on  intimate  confi- 
dential terms  with  General  La  Fayette, 
for  whose  ft^nk,  upright,  generous  char- 
acter he  had  the  highest  respect,  while 
he  was  warmly  and  gratefully  attached 
to  him. 

Fabxs,  Akso  Dojonx  1830. 
September  19f^.— The  first  fine  day  in 
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a  fortnight.  About  2  o'clock  General 
La  Fayette  came,  and  sat  with  me  some 
time.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Doctrinaires,  but  is  determined 
to  give  an  effectual  check  to  aristoc- 
racy. I  think  that  Messieurs  Guizot,  De 
Broglie,  &c.,  will  be  compelled  to  resign. 

In  the  eyening,  at  7  o'clock,  General 
La  Fayette  came  for  me,  in  his  carriage. 
We  drove  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and 
took  up  Mr.  McLane  and  Mr.  Thome. 
We  then  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to 
be  presented.  Bo  little  ceremony  was 
used,  that  General  La  Fayette,  who  had 
previously  made  his  arrangements  with 
the  other  gentlemen,  first  proposed  the 
presentation  to  me  at  2  o'clock.  In 
consequence  of  a  remark  of  mine,  how- 
.  ever,  he  had  written  a  note,  directly  to 
the  King,  to  apprise  him  of  our  wish. 

We  found  the  ante-chamber  crowded, 
chiefly  with  officers,  but  no  ladies.  Fol- 
lowing La  Fayette,  we  penetrated  to  an 
inner  room,  where  most  of  the  high  dig- 
nitaries were  assembled.  I  observed  Mar- 
shals Soult,  and  Maison,  Cuvier,  the  Due 
de  Bassano,  &c.,  among  them.  When 
the  door  opened,  the  King  was  seen 
directly  before  them;  and  the  Queen, 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  and  the  Prin- 
cesses, with  the  younger  children,  stood 
in  a  group  on  the  left.  The  King  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guards,  the  due  d'Orleans  as  a  Hussar, 
and  the  ladies  with  great  simplicity — 
the  Queen  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans 
in  striped-silk  dresses. 

We  were  introduced  on  entering,  each 
receiving  a  few  complimentary  words. 
The  ladies  were  polite,  and,  when  we 
had  passed  them,  they  left  their  places 
to  come  and  speak  to  us  again.  It 
struck  me  there  was  an  evident  desire 
to  do  honor  to  the  American  friends  of 
the  General.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  La  Fayette  gave 
uneasiness  to  a  great  many.  The  affec- 
tations and  egotisms  of  rank  are  offend- 
ed by  his  principles,  and  there  is  a  piti- 
ful desire  manifested  by  the  mere  but- 
terflies of  society  to  turn  his  ideas  and 
habits  into  ridicule.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  how  very  few  men  are  able  to  look 
beyond  the  glare  of  things. 


After  we  had  been  .presented,  we 
would  have  retired,  but  our  venerable 
fiiend  insisted  on  our  remaining.  He 
retired  with  the  King,  and  the  room 
began  to  empty.  An  aid  then  came 
and  requested  us  to  approach  a  side- 
door.  The  King  and  La  Fayette  soon 
came  out  together,  and  we  had  a  aliort 
conversation  with  the  former.  He  spoke 
of  his  visit  to  America  with  pleasure, 
and  used  very  courteous  though  unaf- 
fected language.  We  withdrew  when 
he  retired.  In  passing  out  of  the  room, 
a  young  officer  said,  **  Adieu,  rAm6- 
rique  I "  The  fear  of  losing  their  but- 
terfly distinctions  and  their  tinsel,  gives 
great  uneasiness  to  many  of  these  sim- 
pletons. The  apprehension  is  quite  natu- 
ral to  those  who  have  no  means  of  being 
known  in  any  other  manner,  and  it  must 
be  pardoned. 

Septemhej'  20th, — Another  fine  day.    I 

met  Lord  H '-  in  the  Tuileries  this 

morning.  As  we  had  not  met  since 
April,  when  we  used  to  talk  politics 
together  at  Rome,  we  said  a  few  words 
on  the  present  state  of  things.  I  have 
always  thought  him  a  mild  Tory,  and 
no  bad  reflector  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  his  caste.  He  is  evidently*  uneasy, 
as  every  privileged  Englishman  must 
be,  and  expressed  some  apprehension 
about  the  turn  things  might  take  in 
France.  I  told  him  I  was  of  opinion  ^ 
that  there  would  be  a  struggle  about 
the  peerage.  If  the  upper  chamber 
should  be  made  elective,  I  saw  no  fun- 
damental principle  to  quarrel  about. 
The  suffrage  would  be  extended,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  minor  inter- 
ests would  regulate  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

I  was  struck  with  one  of  his  remarks. 
^*  If  they  have  the  substance,  they  had 
better  have  the  form  of  a  republic,"  he 
said.  This  is  a  thoroughly  English 
idea.  Whenever  their  radicals  quote 
America,  in  Parliament  or  in  the  jour- 
nals, there  is  one  answer  always  resorted 
to :  *^  America  is  a  republic  and  Eng- 
land a  monarchy."  This  accidental 
difference  in  the  form,  serves,  with  the 
majority,  as  a  sufficient  answer  for  all 
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differences  of  substance  1  Now,  if  France 
remains  a  monarchy  in  form,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  civil  rights  than  those 
possessed  by  England,  France  will  be- 
come an  example  that  the  opposition 
may  cite  without  danger  of  the  preg- 
nant reply.  One  is  tempted  to  ask, 
why  France  has  not  the  same  right  to 
conceal  a  republic  under  the  mantle  of 
a  King,  as  England  has  to  conceal  an 
aristocracy  beneath  the  same  shallow 
disguise  ? 

The  news  from  Belgium  is  getting 
more  serious.  L H ♦  is  run- 
ning about  with  a  silly  story,  that  is 
all  oyer,  for  the  people  have  behaved 
so  badly  as  to  induce  the  letter  daesea 
to  accede  to  the  King's  terms.    Lord 

H liad  something  of  the  same  tale, 

but  it  smells  too  strongly  of  vulgar  aris- 
tocratical  cant  to  be  believed. 

September  21«f. — I  went,  this  evening, 
to  the  reception  of  General  La  Fayette, 
The  rooms  were  crowded  with  men, 
chiefly  of  the  National  Guards.  As 
many  privates  were  among  them,  some, 
of  course,  were  not  of  the  last  degree  of 

refinement.    Mr.^M said  he  did  not 

see  the  evidence  of  the  General's  power, 
and  this  in  the  presence  of  the  youth, 
enterprise,  and  strength  of  France  presa- 
ing  about  him  in  a  manner  to  smother 
him.  In  a  revolution,  that  is  good  sup- 
port which  is  zealous  and  loyal  support 
At  all  times  popular  support,  well  di- 
rected, is  the  most  potent  of  any. 

There  were  a  good  many  Americans 
present,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  them  were  so  mistaken  in  their  esti- 
mate of  things,  as  to  fancy  the  General 
would  have  been  stronger  if  he  had  been 
genteeler.  I  have  observed  the  absence 
of  the  ministers  and  dignitaries  from 
these  soireeSy  but  I  ascribe  it  to  policy. 
Neglect  him  they  do  not — they  dare  not 
—even  if  they  were  disposed  to  incur 
the  hazard,  rather  than  pay  so  cheap  a 
price  as  a  visit,  now  and  then.  But 
France  is  anxious  to  give  pledges  to 
Europe ;  and  as  La  Fayette  is  the  head 
of  the  Bepublicans,  it  may  be  well  not 

*  An  Amtxioan. 
VOL.  I. — 12 


to  place  him  on  too  high  a  pinnacle,  at 
this  moment  I  believe  he  has  the  cox>- 
fidence  of  the  King.  As  to  the  minia- 
ters,  it  may  be  otherwise ;  I  know  they 
have  not  his  confidence. 

September  22cL — ^This  morning  I  got 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Palais  Royal 
to-morrow. 

Lord  H caUed,  and  sat  with  me 

half  an  hour.  Still  uneasy  about  Bel- 
gium and  Germany.  I  observed,  in  or- 
der to  sound  him,  that  I  did  not  think 
England  had  sufficient  reason  to  go  to 
war  with  France  about  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine.  He  partly  assented.  But 
it  was  easy  to  see  he  had  arrHre-pensieB, 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Mrs.  Rives'. 
The  reception  was  very  genteel,  and  just 
what  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  exception 
of  a  livery  or  two.  As  things  trifling 
in  themselves  are  misrepresented  in  Eu- 
rope, they  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Welles  came  in,  and  was  much  elated 
with  the  rise  of  stocks.    They  left  off 
at  98,  having  been  at  92  three  days  ago. 
I  offered  to  bet  a  hundred  francs,  they 
would  be  at   95  again^  in  ten  days.. 
These  Frenchmen  are  so  volatile,  that . 
it  is  impossible  they  should  keep  stocks . 
quiet  so  long,  in  a  revolution.    He  who 
makes  bona  fde  purchases  when  they 
are  low,  will  be  almost  sure  to  gain. 

All  our  ladies  are  fhll  of  a  reception 
which  the  Queen  means  to  give  them 
to-morrow  night    La  Fayette,  who,  in 
his  day,  has  wrought  greater  nMU!vels,.. 
has  brought  this  about    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

September  28^.— The  news  from  Bel- 
gium this  morning  still  more  serious.. 
This   contest  will   draw  on   the  war 
which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  must 
grow  out  of  the  late  revolution.    The  • 
Dutchmen  seem  very  obstinate-,  and  the 
Belgians  very  spirited.    The  hatred  of 
all  elevations  of  the  lower  classes,  among» 
the  European  aristocracy,  is  so  intense, 
that  fight  they  must,  to  tiieir  own  cer- 
tain destruction. 

At  a  little  before  6,  Thome  stopped 
for  me,  and  we  took  up  Mr.  McLane,  on 
our  way  to  the  Palais  Royal.  We  had 
little  ceremony  in  the  reception.    Our 
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names  were  taken,  and  checked  ofi^  on 
the  list  of  the  compaiiy,  when  we  were 
shown  to  an  ante-chamber.  The  King 
soon  opened  the  folding-doors  himself^ 
and  we  entered.  Not  half  the  guests 
had  yet  come.  All  the  royal  family, 
with  a  few  attendants,  were  there. 
General  La  Fayette  and  family  soon 
arrived.  Dinner  was  soon  announced. 
The  King  led  Madame  La  Fayette, 
and  La  Fayette  the  Queen.  Mademoi- 
selle d'Orleans  was  seated  on  the  right 
of  the  King,  Madame  La  Fayette  on  his 
left;  La  Fayette  on  the  right  of  the 
Queen,  and  M.  Augustin  P^rier  on  her 
left.  Here  was  an  oversight  in  French 
courtesy.  This  seat  should  have  been 
assigned  to  McLane.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  arrangement  was  not  pre- 
meditated,  for  the  French  rarely  fail 
in  politeness. 

The  dinner-service  was  plate,  the 
table  large,  and  the  servants  very  nu- 
merous. Beyond  this,  with  the  decora- 
tion$  of  the  guests,  and  the  liveries,  one 
might  have  fancied  himself  at  a  Wash- 
ington dinner.  There  was  a  little  order 
in  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  cour- 
ses, but  no  proclaiming  of  the  9erviee  cf 
the  King,  as  before.*  Both  the  King 
and  Queen  helped  more  than  is  com- 
mon at  good  French  tables.t  I  saw 
no  embarrassment,  or  pretension  of  any 
sort,  during  dinner.  When  the  Queen 
rose,  the  ladies  turned,  and  the  finger- 
bowls  were  handed  them  by  servants, 
the  gentlemen  using  them  at  the  side- 
tables.  We  then  withdrew  into  the 
wing  of  the  Palace,  opposite  the  Th6dtre 
Francais.    Here  coffee  was  served.   Mrs. 

and  Miss  T soon  entered,  and  were 

presented  by  La  Fayette.  The  Queen 
then  went  into  an  inner  drawing-room, 
which  was  very  large  and  magnificent, 
with  a  billiard-room  communicating. 
sHere  the  ladies  seated  themselves  round 
.a  large  table,  a  lady  of  the  family  work- 

^  Under  Ixniu  XVm.  and  Charles  X. 
.  t  At  a  later  day,  when  Louis  Philippe  waa  at  the 
Tnilcrics,  the  royal  table  was  famished  by  a  rts- 
tauratetaTf  and  it  was  said  that  the  young  Princca^ 
and  Princesses  of  the  royal  Cunily  had  mooh  fan 
over  the  repeated  appearance  of  the  same  entries, 
several  times  in  succession.  L^  richauffe  nt  vaut 
rUn. 


ing,  rather  ffrenudUatedfyj  at  another. 
I  presume  tills  lady,  who  had  the  air 
of  a  governess,  was  so  placed  to  gije 
the  reception  an  informal  character. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  R —  entered, 

followed  by  Mrs.  M and  a  dozen 

more  of  our  ladies.  They  were  met 
by  the  Queen,  who  advanced  some  lit- 
tle distance,  and  Mrs.  R presented 

them  all,  in  succession.  Two  or  three 
more  parties  arrived,  and  were  pre- 
sented in  the  same  manner,  the  whole 
seating  themselves,  by  invitation.  In 
about  twenty  minutes,  the  Queen  aroee 
and  made  the  Umrot  the  drde ;  after- 
wards the  ladies  retired,  followed  by 
most  of  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Riyes,  Mr. 
Middleton,  and  eight  or  ten  gentlemen, 
came  in  with  the  ladies.  The  whole 
passed  off  very  well,  and  without  the 
least  ffaucherUy  and  our  women,  though 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  no  longer 
in  the  bud,  looked  uncommonly  welL 
I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  bo 
many  women  in  a  set,  that  looked  so 
uniformly  genteel  and  pretty.  I  sus- 
pect but  one  of  being  rouged.  Two  or 
three  were  really  beautiful  This  little 
exhibition  convinces  m^  of  what  I  hare 
often  thought,  that  we  only  want  Pa- 
risian mantua-makers  and  milliners,  to 
carry  off  the  palm  in  female  grace  and 
beauty ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  effect  was  produced  in  a  strong 
theatrical  light,  ttithdut  the  aid  of  roufgo. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  uniform 
grace  of  their  courtesies,  which  were 
simple,  easy,  and  dignified. 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  all 
the  men;  though  the  gentlemen  be- 
haved, as  such,  with  modesty,  apUmiby 
and  quiet. 

I  thought  the  French  looked  a  little 
surprised. 

AH  the  children  were  present,  the  lit- 
tle Due  de  Montpensier  racing  round 
the  rooms,  though  not  in  a  noisy  man- 
ner, with  great  godt.  The  others  were 
more  tranquil,  though  thoroughly  at 
their  ease.  It  struck  me  there  was  a 
little  too  much  affectation  of  simplicity 
for  a  reception  that  was  necessarily  short 
and  fomial;  and  on  the  part  of  our 
women,  a  little  too  much  dress.    After 
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«11,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  true  medium 
in  a  case  of  this  sort.  The  oonrt  eacri- 
ficed  a  little  too  much  to  republicanism, 
and  we,  a  little  too  much  to  royalty.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  mistake,  both  erred 
on  the  right  side.* 

Friday^  24^. — ^Passed  the  day  in  read- 
ing Jefferson's  letters.  I  cannot  say  but 
the  perusal  of  this  book  has  elevated  the 
man  in  my  estimation.  He  discoyers 
an  equanimity  of  temper,  and  a  philo- 
sophical tone  of  mind,  that  are  admira- 
ble. Some  of  his  remarks  are  of  the 
first  order,  and  nothing  can  be  better 
than  his  diplomatic  language;  frank, 
courteous,  and  reasoning.  In  his  judg- 
ment of  nature  he  is  certainly  often 
wrong— in  those  he  praises,  as  well  as 
in  those  he  censures.  As  respects  the 
former,  he  has  probably  been  influenced 
by  political  controyersy.  He  has  as- 
cribed to  corruption,  or  rather  to  a 
concealed  intention;  what  was  due  to 
prejudice  merely.  Time  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  human  mind  from  all  the 
opinions  which  have  been  .  inculcated 
by  those  who  have  gone  before,  and, 
favored  himself  by  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, he  makes  no  allowance  for 
those  who  were  not.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Hamilton  was,  at  heart,  a  mon- 
archist This  is  no  imputation  on  his 
talents,  for  all  the  theories  of  the  day 
had  that  tendency.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Hampden  carried  his  ideas  of 
liberty  as  far  as  a  moderate  Tory  of 
our  time  is  disposed  to  concede.  Had 
Hamilton  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  had 
he  taken. a  near  view  of  those  institu- 
tions, and  that  state  of  society,  which 
he  so  much  admired  at  a  distance,  his 
sagacity  would  at  once  have  enabled 
him  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  dross, 
and  to  have  found  how  little  there  is 
of  the  former.    But  as  a  theory,  his 

*  On  Uiifl  occasion,  Mr.  CooperwMliMxd  to  make 
a  yery  courtly,  and  yet  a  Tory  dofltrth  ■peeeh  to  the 
Queen.  He  was  asked  irhat  oonntries*  of  thoaa  he 
had  visited,  he  preferred  t  «•  That  in  whieh  Her 
Majesty  was  horn,  for  Its  nature ;  and  thai  fai  which 
she  reigns,  far  its  sodety.*'  And  such  were  always 
his  preferences ;  he  loved  Italy,  and  he  enjoyed  ex- 
tremely the  grace  and  elegance^  the  rharming  wit 
and  talent,  of  really  good  French  society. 


creative  mind  only  aided  in  lending  it 
plausibility  and  force;  whereas,  had  he 
been  able  to  correct  his  premises  by  act- 
ual observation,  the  deductions  would 
have  been  very  different. 

Jefferson  himself,  though  in  a  dififer- 
ent  way,  betrays  the  same  blindness  to 
truth.  He  apprehends,  for  instance,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Executive,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  because  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  strong  execu- 
tives in  Europe,  when  the  true  theory 
would  have  taught  him  that,  in  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  the  power  must  rest 
in  the  popular  branch ;  and  as  power, 
like  money,  has  a  creative  force,  the  in- 
crease of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress 
was  far  more  to  be  apprehended  than 
those  of  the  President.  In  point  of 
fJEict,  the  latter  has  neither  lost  nor 
gained  a  single  privilege  in  forty-one 
years,  while  the  former  has  often  ex- 
ceeded its  proper  functions. '  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  not  likely, 
it  is  true,  to  oppress  the  people,  but 
Congress  shows  a  constant  tendency  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  began  to  see  this  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  all  his  jealousy  of 
the  President  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared. 

Jefferson  also  makes  another  mistake. 
He  ascribes  the  very  natural  influence 
of  England,  through  our  habits,  and 
her  literature,  to  wrong  motives.  The 
greater  will  always  possess  an  influence 
over  the  less,  and  he  who  lives  fifty 
years,  will  see  the  influence  of  America 
over  England.  As  the  former  is  strong- 
est in  principle,  it  begins  to  show  itself 
already,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  those 
who  are  to  lose  by  the  change.  Jeffer- 
son himself  cultivated  French  litera- 
ture more  than  English,  and  we  are  all, 
when  we  break  loose  from  old  habits, 
a  little  addicted  to  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  He  is  unphilosophi- 
cal  when  he  imputes  the  little  parade 
of  a  few  ancient  soldiers,  and  jMuticn- 
larly  of  men,  vain  and  trifling,  to  be  a 
settled  design  to  introduce  the  forms 
of  a  monarchy.  One  of  the  chief  merits 
of  all  our  innovations,  is,  that  they  have 
been  gradual,  and  that  they  have  rather 
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followed,  than  preceded  opinion,  while 
he  appears  to  haye  expected  that  men 
were  to  abandon  all  their  ancient  ideas, 
to  satisfy  a  theory  that  many  deemed 
a  little  donbtfuL  He  nses  the  title  of 
Excellency  himself,  at  one  period  of  his 
letters,  though,  after  he  became  im- 
pressed, by  liying  in  Europe,  with  the 
idea  of  resisting  royalty  by  all  the  means 
in  onr  power,  he  was  disposed  to  prac- 
tise an  austerity  of  manner  and  style, 
lor  which  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men saw  no  sufficient  reason.  Most 
Americans  who  come  to  Europe  now, 
get  the  same  idea  of  the  value  of  sim- 
pler forms  as  Jefferson  entertained,  be- 
cause they  see  the  uses  to  which  cere- 
mony is  perverted  in  foreign  nations. 
But  we  should  remember  that  the  most 
active  poisons  are,  in  certain  cases, 
healthful  remedies. 

Saturday  and  Sunday^  2Xith  and  2^th, — 
The  weather  is  getting  better,  jifler  the 
most  detestable  September  I  have  ever 
known. 

The  news  fix>m  Brussels  is  getting  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest.  Beports  dif- 
fer, but  I  do  not  see  how  a  civil  war  can 
be  avoided.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
European  war  can  scarcely  be  avoided* 
Unless  the  Governments  give  this  direc- 
tion to  their  people,  in  an  age  like  this, 
they  will  give  tibemselves  employment 
at  home.  The  ultras  have  recourse  to 
all  sorts  of  devices  to  create  dissensions 
in  France,  but  they  will  hardly  succeed. 
On  Sunday,  the  King  reviewed  about 
six  thousand  men  of  the  garrison,  at 
the  Champs-de-Mars.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  troops  and  people. 

September  21th. — ^The  news  is  more 
favorable  this  morning,  fi*om  Bmssels. 
The  Dutch  defeated,  with  loss. 

I  have  finished  Jefferson.  His  sus- 
picions of  motives  are  not  always  as 
well  founded  as  they  should  have  been, 
in  a  man  of  his  candor.  It  is  unhappily 
but  too  manifest  that  towards  the  dose 
of  life,  his  memory  failed  him  in  a  great 
measure.  There  is  a  singular  and  mel- 
ancholy concurrence  of  testimony  against 


the  weak,  not  to  say  wicked,  pnctice 
of  calling  on  veterans  in  politics  to  give 
their  opinions  and  recollections  of  the 
past,  in  the  letter  of  Adams,  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  that  of  Jefferson  to  Mr. 
Giles,  relating  to  the  Eastern  plot,  in  the 
war  of  1812.  It  was,  to  the  last  degree, 
wilfid  to  publish  the  latter  of  these  let- 
ters. 

The  French  begin  to  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  war,  as  connected  with 
their  interests  in  Belgium.  If  they  let 
the  present  occasion  pass,  they  will  bo 
far  cool  the  ardor  of  the  Belgians,  as  to 
place  half  a  century  in  the  way  of  their 
future  union. 

September  28fA.~News  to  the  26th, 
from  Brussels.  The  pec^le  and  the 
troops  are  fighting  still,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  Advantage  with  the 
former. 

Had  a  conversation  with  X about 

South  Carolina.  Amazed  at  his  igno- 
rance of  statistical  facts.  Spoke  of  Ver- 
mont as  having  one  hundred  thousand 
souls  1 1  And  yet  this  description  of 
men  form  the  mass  of  the  talkers  in 
this  world.  If  one  did  not  know  that 
the  people  were  of  use  negatively,  in 
governments,  by  preventing  abuses,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  distrust  the  ad- 
vantage of  popular  forms,  from  such 
specimens!* 

Wednesday ^  29tA.  — The  news  from 
Brussels,  this  morning,  still  more  omi- 
nous. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  one  party 
to  confine  this  question  to  one  of  terri- 
torial separation ;  but  the  Bruxellois  be- 
gin to  denounce  the  dynasty. 

Germany  very  uneasy,  and  only  to  be 
appeased  by  the  concession  of  dvil 
rights.  Sooner  or  later,  this  bitter  pill 
must  be  swallowed  by  the  selfish  party 
of  monopolists. 

The  Belgians  begin  to  talk  of  a  con- 
federated republic.  Too  small  for  that, 
surrounded  by  enemies. 

*  The  person  alluded  to  bad  received  an  import- 
ant appointment  under  our  Oovemment. 
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A  TALK  WITH  OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 


A  WHOLE  year  intervenes  between  our 
words  and  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. You,  therefore,  whom  we  ad- 
dress, our  fatnre  President,  are  a  dis- 
tant impersonal  presence,  to  which  we 
can  give  no  name.  You  remain  to  as 
a  mere  iwminU  umbra.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  addressing  oar  most  distingmsh- 
.  ed  Qeneral,  known  and  tried,  a  man 
whose  modesty  is  only  surpassed  by  his 
worth ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  presidential  office  will 
devolve  upon  our  present  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
nomination  in  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  1860,  who,  while  the  nation  was 
distracted  by  an  exhausting  civil  Wfu*, 
succeeded  in  establishing  our  credit 
upon  a  secure  and  permanent  founda- 
tion,— a  work  which,  considering  its 
peculiar  difficulties,  required  for  its 
accomplishment  a  high  order  of  genius, 
a  sublime  faith  in  the  honor  as  well  as 
in  the  power  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
most  indomitable  perseverance;  and 
who  is  well  qualified  to  become  our 
leader,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  ir- 
reproachable purity  of  character,  but 
also  by  his  experience  as  a  statesman. 
But  here,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  we  may  not  venture  to  speak 
with  confidence  as  to  any  particular 
candidate ;  and,  even  if  we  might,  we 
prefer  that  our  argument  should  pro- 
ceed according  to  general  principles, 
and  independently  of  the  success  of 
any  individual  leader.  Our  destiny 
does  not  hang  upon  the  fortunes  of 
any  single  man.  The  most  exalted 
popular  idol  is  not  exempt  from  mor- 
tal chance.  Once  already  we  have 
been  cheated  by  death,  and  we  may 
be  again.  Possibly — and  it  would  not 
be  a  case  without  precedent — the  peo- 
ple may  be  defrauded  of  their  especial 
choice  by  that  despotic  party  machin- 
ery upon  which   presidential  nomina- 


tions too  frequently  depend.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  may  be  deluded  neither 
by  fate  nor  by  partisanship:  but,  if 
we  are,  our  faitli  still  remains,  the  great 
argument  still  holds  good.  Your  Ex- 
cellency, in  any  event,  must  in  an  im- 
portant sense  represent  the  popular 
purpose. 

Shall  we  congratulate  you?  Your 
office  and  its  opportunities  certainly 
justify  that.  The  honors  which  you 
assume  are  not  empty  ornaments,  such 
as  kings  are  crowned  with,  but  posi- 
tive and  substantial  powers.  You  are 
elected  by  the  whole  i)eople.  Senators 
represent  States,  Congressmen  represent 
districts ;  but  you  represent  the  whole, 
the  unit.  You  are  bound  by  no  local 
interests;  you  owe  not  to  these  your 
elevation.  No  faction  can  claim  you, 
for  no  faction  could  have  elected  you. 
Your  fealty  is  to  the  Constitution, 
which  you  are  sworn  to  defend;  to 
the  laws,  which  you  are  sworn  to  exe- 
cute ;  to  the  principles  which  controll- 
ed your  election;  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people— of  those  who  oppos- 
ed as  well  as  of  those  who  supported 
you.  This  position  is  a  commanding 
one,  and  in  your  case  it  is  likely  to  be 
so  in  a  special  sense.  For  we  may 
assume  that  your  election,  following 
upon  the  repudiation  by  the  people  of 
the  extremists  of  both  parties,  will  rep- 
resent the  best  sense  of  the  nation.  In 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  power 
among  the  three  great  departments  of 
the  govemmeut,  it  has  b^n  wisely  ar- 
ranged that  your  endowment  is  the 
largest  so  long  as  you  retain  the  popu- 
lar support,  while  it  is  almost  insigidfi- 
cant  when  you  lose  that  support.  By 
the  duty  constitutionally  imposed  upon 
you  of  communicating  to  Congress  your 
views  on  all  important  national  ques- 
tions, you  become,  ex  officio^  a  legis- 
lative leader.    You  suggest,  if  you  can* 
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not  directly  originate,  laws ;  and  your 
suggestions  can  only  lack  force  through 
your  own  weakness  or  want  of  judg- 
ment. Your  restrictive  power  over  le- 
gislation is  so  large  that  it  may  defeat 
any  congressional  majority  less  than 
two  thirds.  In  regard  to  our  foreign 
policy,  you  may — as  Lincoln  did  in  the 
Franco-Mexican  difficulty — disregard 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  need  only  the  coSperation  of  the 
Senate.  You  originate  all  official  ap- 
pointments, and  here  also  depend  upon 
the  Senate  alone  for  their  confirmation. 
With  the  people  at  your  back,  you  are 
more  than  half  of  the  goyemment. 
The  issues  which  gOYcm  your  election 
are  so  well  defined,  that  your  very  ele- 
yation  to  office  is  of  itself  a  guarantee 
of  popular  support. 

Difficulties  there  are  in  your  path, 
but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  The 
peculiar  position  which  you  occupy,  by 
reason  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
made  you  the  popular  choice— a  posi- 
tion occupied  by  no  President  since 
James  Monroe — will  assist  you  in  oyer- 
coming  these  obstacles  and  enable  you 
to  secure  that  triumphant  success  which 
the  people  anticipate.  For  you  are 
permitted  to  enter  upon  a  field  of  in- 
dependent action,  untrammelled  by  any 
pledges  saye  those  which  bind  you  to 
the  principles  which  haye  hitherto  goy- 
emed  your  public  life.  Neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  which  divide  the 
nation  can,  by  the  prestige  of  its  name 
alone,  elect  a  President.  The  result  of 
the  election  must,  therefore,  be  decided 
by  the  candidates  nominated  rather 
than  by  the  political  organizations 
which  nominate  them.  The  party  in- 
scribing your  name  upon  its  banners 
will  succeed  through  you,  and  not  you 
through  the  party.  This  is  a  rare  case, 
and  to  you  it  affords  the  most  impor- 
tant opportunities.  We  should  have 
to  go  far  back  in  our  history  to  find 
a  President  who  did  not  have  occasion 
to  refer  his  election  to  mere  party 
strength,  or  who  could  forget  his  obli- 
gations to  certain  prominent  politi- 
cians. But  with  you  the  case  is  differ- 
ent:  you  are  not  the  debtor  but  the 


creditor,  and  are  therefore  independent, 
unfettered. 

The  first  great  result  of  this  inde- 
pendence is  your  opportunity  to  effect 
a  complete  and  radical  revolution  in 
the  system  of  official  appointments.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible  for  you  to  restore  to 
this  system,  the  purity  which  charac- 
terized it  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Republic,  but  which  so  long  since  van- 
ished that  it  has  come  almost  to  be 
looked  back  to  as  the  golden  crown  of 
our  golden  age.  But  its  return  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  popular  de- 
sire. The  people  are  disgusted  with 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  this  vjttem^^ 
which  if  they  are  continued  must  termi- 
nate in  a  carnival  of  corruption.  Theee 
evils  have  grown  out  of  our  republican 
institutions.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  change  in  our  presidential  admim»- 
trations — in  itself  an  excellent  feature 
of  our  government — affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  abuse  of  official  power. 
During  more  than  thirty  years  the  po-  . 
litical  questions  which  have  agitated 
the  nation  have  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  a  fearful  intensity  to  party 
strife—an  intensity  sufficient  to  termi- 
nate finally  in  civil  war;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  led  each  successfhl  presi- 
dential candidate  to  the  unscrupulouB 
use  of  every  means  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  power  of  his  party.  Thus  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  the  rotation 
of  Administrations  became  an  irresbti- 
bie  temptation.  To  the  partialities  of 
party  was  soon  added  personal  favorit- 
ism; so  that  even  where  a  President 
succeeded  to  one  of  his  own  party,  bis 
accession  to  power  became  the  occasioxi 
for  a  general  decapitation  of  subordi- 
nate officials,  to  give  place  for  the  en- 
dowment of  personal  adherents.  The 
enormity  of  this  evil,  of  course,  reacted 
upon  our  politics,  until  the  latter  de- 
generated into  a  strife  for  the  mere 
spoils  of  office.  The  significance  which 
should  belong  to  the  political  life  of  a 
great  nation,  and  the  larger  motives 
which  should  govern  our  public  men, 
were  lost  sight  of,  and  our  best  and 
purest  statesmen  retired  ftom  a  field 
occupied  by  mercenary  antagonists.    In 
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the  midst  of  this  corraption  the  war 
broke  out,  and  awakened  all  the  Ia4»nt 
moral  forces  of' the  people.  President 
Lincoln,  moved  both  by  choice  and  by 
necessity,  called  about  him  the  best 
men  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  memorable 
dct,  that  every  one  of  his  party  rivals 
for  the  presidential  office  received  a 
seat  in  bis  Cabinet  Nor  did  he  stop 
here,  but  went  out  of  the  limits  of  his 
own  party  for  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant subordinate  officers.  He  not 
only  sought  a  prominent  Democrat  to 
manage  the  war-office,  but  the  generals 
most  prominent  in  Uie  first  stage  of 
the  war  were  also  Democrats,  and  were 
*  only  removed  after  a  complete  demon- 
stration of  their  incompetency,  when 
their  places  were  filled  by  others  whose 
military  ability  rather  than  their  po- 
litics recommended  them  for  the  suc- 
cession. This  policy  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  every  department 
of  his  administration^  and  ought  to 
have  been  continued  by  his  successor! 
The  close  of  the  war  was  no  reason  for 
a  return  to  the  abuses  of  former  years. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  sugg^estions  of 
the  time  were  in  favor  of  stringent  re- 
form. The  heat  of  party  conflict  had 
spent  itself  in  battle.  The  whole  peo- 
ple. North  and  South,  stood  upon  the 
verge  of  an  era  of  good  feeling.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  it  in  his  power  to 
introduce  that  era.  Listead  of  doing 
this,  he  seemed  deaf  to  every  sugges- 
tion of  the  time.  The  open  door  to 
a  bright  future  he  shut  and  locked. 
Scarcely  had  he  taken  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment when  he  undertook  to  drive 
the  national  team  backward.  He  re- 
vived the  old  shibboleth  of  party,  and 
every  subordinate  official  who  would 
not  support  his  policy  of  obstruction 
was  removed.  Past  fidelity  counted  for 
nothing.  Neither  honesty,  capacity,  nor 
experience  could  save  an  officer  whom 
the  Procrustean  test  of  "my  policy" 
had  found  wanting.  Dishonesty  and 
incapacity  stood  in  the  way  of  no 
man^s  elevation  who  supported  that 
policy. 

The  last  three  years  afford  a  record 
of  official  corruption  unparalleled  in  the 


annals  of  our  political  history.  For 
President  Johnson  Tound  ready  to  his 
hand  opportunities  for  corruption  more 
extensive  than  were  ever  before  offered 
to  a  President,  and  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  them  without  limit  or  scruple. 
Our  immense  debt  had  created  a  vast 
and  complicated  system  of  internal 
revenue,  and  every  cog  and  wheel  of 
this  indicate  machinery  has  felt  the 
touch  of  the  President's  hand,  and 
been  forced  to  respond  to  his  wUl. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
here  making  an  attack  upon  Secretary 
McCuUoch  or  Commissioner  Rollins. 
These  officers  seem  powerless  to  resist 
the  obstinate  will  of  the  President,  and 
over  their  heads  have  flown  his  relent- 
less arrows,  piercing  our  revenue  system 
through  and  through. 

This  abuse  will  not  long  be  suffered 
by  the  people  in  silence.  Sooner  or 
later  reform  must  come ;  and  for  you — 
as  we  have  said — ^the  inauguration  of 
this  reform  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
Li  this  matter  we  shall  do  wisely  if 
we  study  the  English  method.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  this  country,  there  is  a  com- 
plicated system  of  taxation ;  and  there 
the  exj^erience  of  years  has  taught  the 
important  lesson  that  appointments  to 
offices  of  trust  must  depend  upon  the 
capacity  and  integrity  of  the  appointees 
rather  than  upon  their  politics.  An  in- 
coming Administration  produces  scarce- 
ly any  change  in  subordinate  offices. 
The  consequence  is  seen  both  in  the 
honesty  and  capacity  of  the  officers 
employed.  Similar  results  will  follow 
in  this  country  from  a  radical  reform 
in  our  system  of  official  appointments. 
If  the  abuses  of  former  times — when 
the  number  and  responsibility  of  our 
subordinate  officers  were  comparatively 
insignificant— resulted  in  the  debase- 
ment of  our  politics,  how  much  more 
ruinous  must  these  abuses  prove  under 
our  altered  circumstances.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Senator  Sumner,  in  view 
of  these  altered  circumstances,  recentiy 
recommended  the  institution  of  com- 
missioners, for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates as  to  their  qualifications  for 
civil  office. 
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The  political  difficulties,  as  well  as 
those  to  which  we  have  adyerted,  have 
not  necessarily  grown  ont  of  the  war, 
but  are  due  to  the  unfortonate  admin- 
istration which  followed  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  our 
national  affairs  was  comparatiyely  easy. 
The  conquerors  only  asked  of  the  con- 
quered such  guarantees  as  seemed  neces- 
sary to  permanent  union  and  peace; 
and  these  would  haye  been  yielded 
without  hesitation  by  the  South.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  of 
the  far  different  course  of  eyents  which 
followed.  When  the  office  of  President 
devolyed  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  whose 
nomination  for  Vice-President  had  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Seward^s  friends  in  the 
Baltimore  Conyention,  but  who  certain- 
ly could  neyer  haye  been  nominated  in 
yiew  of  the  sad  chance  which  so  soon 
befell  us,  two  plans  for  "  reconstruction  '* 
had  already  been  proposed :  one  was 
inyolyed  in  President  Lincoln^s  Am- 
nesty Proclamation,  and  was  repudiated 
by  Congress ;  the  other  was  the  "  Wade 
and  Dayis  Bill,"  which  passed  both 
Houses,  but  was  yirtuaUy  yetoed  by 
the  President.  Both  were  conceiyed 
while  the  war  was  yet  in  progress, 
and  before  it  had  passed  its  doubtful 
period,  and  were  therefore  premature. 
Retroyerting  to  the  congressional  plan, 
it  is  somewhat  curious  that  both  of  its 
authors — Wade  and  Dayis — distinctly 
declared  against  the  theory  that  rebel- 
lion could  in  any  manner  affect  the 
rights  of  States — pronouncing  it  a  dan- 
gerous heresy;  and  yet,  among  the 
objections  raised  by  Lincoln  against 
this  plan,  was  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  therein  usurped  powers  not  be- 
longing to  that  body,  by  a  declaration 
of  uniyersal  emancipation ! 

But  when,  in  the  presence  of  oyer- 
whelming  yictory,  the  people  pondered 
the  subject  of  reconstruction,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  problem  grew  more  tangi- 
ble and  definite.  Long  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  of  1866  was 
proposed,  every  one  of  its  provisions 
had  been  adopted  as  an  article  in  the 
popular  cn^ed.  It  seemed  strange  to  the 


people  that  Congress   should   oocopy 
eight  months  in  deciding  upon  a  poUq^, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  as  eyident 
at  the  beginning  as  at  the  close  of  its 
long  session.     If  they  were  impatient 
of  this  congressional  delay,  they  were 
more  than  impatient  with— they  were 
indignant  at — ^the  attempt  made  by  the 
President  to  thwart  their  purpose  by 
insisting  upon  his  narrower  yiews.   And 
the  Cabinet,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, supported  this  attempt.  £yen  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  though  somewhat  non- 
committal, publicly  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  congressional  policy, 
before  the  latter  had  been  fully  matur- 
ed.   The  people  alone  grasped  the  great 
problem.     Next  stood  Congress,  cau- 
tiously investing  it,  and  intrenching  it- 
self about  it,  as  in  a  sort  of  siege.    And 
far,  very  far  remote,  stood  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  constitutional  advisers. 
In  the  meantime  a  conflict  had  devel- 
oped between  the  executive  and  legia- 
lative  departments  of  the  govemnient ; 
bitter  denunciations  were  hurled  against 
the  President  by  prominent  and  appar- 
ently leading  members  of  Congress,  and 
the   President    in    return    ftilminated 
against  these  his  retaliatory  denuncia- 
tions, and  spoke  of  Congress  as  a  body 
*^  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  gov- 
ernment ; "  until  where  once  the  differ- 
ence could  have  been  easily  removed, 
there   now    yawned    a   chasm    across 
which  it  was  idle  to  halloo  a  recon- 
ciliation.     It  needed  only  the  Presi- 
dent's western    tour  to  the  tomb  of 
Douglas  to  disclose  the  full  extent  of 
his  folly ;  it  needed  only  the  New  Or- 
leans riot  to  reveal  the  danger  which 
lurked  in  the  encouragement,  which, 
without  either  congressional  or  popu- 
lar sanction,  he  had  held  out  to  men 
who  had  just    been  defeated  on  the 
battle-fields  of  their  rebellion,  to  look 
upon  the  war  as  a  myth  and  upon  its 
results   as  vanishing  shadows.     These 
disclosures  certiunly  did  not  diminish 
the  popular  vote  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment 

When  the  Fortieth  Congress  met  it 
held  a  peculiar  position.  There  was 
no  prospect  of  a'  ratification   of  the 
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Amendment  by  the  Southern  States, 
in  their  present  temper.  Some  means 
of  speedy  restoration  must  be  adopted. 
Either  Congress  ami  the  people  mnst 
surrender  every  thing,  or  proceed  one 
step  farther.  Under  these  cmmm- 
stances  the  Military  BiU  was  passed. 
Its  primary  object  was  to  effect  re- 
storation through  popular  conventions 
in  the-  Southern  States.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  all  distinctions  based 
upon  race  or  color  in  the  election  of 
the  conventions  were  ignored,  and  those 
only  were  excluded  fix>m  a  vote  who 
had  voluntarily  participated  in  rebel- 
lion. As  to  the  necessity  of  the  latter 
feature  there  was  certidnly  room  for 
doubt;  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
former  there  could  be  no  question. 

We  have  taken  this  retrospective 
glance,  because  the  events  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  have  enhanced  the 
difficulties  and  responsibilities  which 
you  must  meet  as  our  next  President. 
You  cannot,  even  if  you  would,  stand 
where  Johnson  stood  in  that  ever-mem- 
orable month  of  April,  1865.  The  con- 
flict of  two  years  between  the  President 
and  Congress  has  had  its  results,  which 
you  must  meet,  for  you  cannot  oblite- 
rate them.  One  of  these  results  has 
been  the  Military  Bill,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  which  will  be  accomplished. 
The  Southern  conventions  will  meet 
and  will  form  constitutions,  which  will 
be  ratified  by  the  Southern  people.  We 
may  assume  that  these  constitutions, 
framed  by  delegates  thus  elected,  will 
provide  for  universal  or  impartial  suf- 
frage. The  action  of  Congress  respect- 
ing them  will  be  attended  with  delay, 
if  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  Presi- 
dent*8  vetoes;  for  it  is  far  frx>m  prob- 
able that  ipeasures  against  which  there 
appears  to  be  so  much  opposition  even 
in  the  Northern  States,  will  lecdve  the 
support  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  Houses.  This  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  must,  then,  in  an 
important  sense,  be  decided  by  your 
voice.  In  the  election  both  of  yourself 
and  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple will  decide  whether  they  will  main- 
tain the  position  assumed  by  the  pres- 


ent Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  Mili- 
tary Bill.  That  they  will  not  withr 
draw  from  that  position  seems  to  us 
as  certain  as  any  political  event  can 
well  be  before  it  transpires.  Ton  will 
not  therefore  be  permitted  to  shift  the 
responsibility  by  asking.  What  can-  I 
do  against  the  people  ? 

In  this  connection  we  do  not  wish 
to  look  upon  you  as  the  leader  of  any 
party — though  we  feel  sure  that  you 
represent  that  purpose  which  carried 
the  people  on  to  triumph  after  four 
years  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1864.  We  prefer  to 
meet  you  upon  the  higher  plane  of 
principles,  far  above  the  dust  and  tur- 
moil of  party  antagonisms.  From  this 
higher  ground  we  shall  more  clearly 
discern  the  popular  purpose,  for  we 
shall  not  be  whirled  about  in  any 
particular  eddy  of  the  tide,  or  thrown 
back  by  every  refluent  wave,  but  shall 
see  whither  the  great  current  tends 
through  all  these  eddyings  and  partial 
repulses.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
this  current,  of  the  channels  through 
which  it  may  run,  or  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  it  must  encounter  in  one 
course  or  another.  We  shall  gain 
nothing—for  nothing  is  ever  thus  gain- 
ed— ^by  that  sort  of  balloon-ascension 
into  the  region  of  abstract  principles, 
so  foolishly  attempted  by  a  certain 
class  of  our  statesmen.  It  is  idle  to 
go  forth  to  the  people  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Absolute  Justice,  where  we  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  unveiled  god- 
dess, and  ask  them  to  be  translated 
into  Utopia;  for  they  will  not  and 
cannot  thus  be  translated.  If  we  fight 
in  the  air,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
phantom  antagonists  and  phantom  vic- 
tories; and  upon  descending  to  the 
common  earth  we  find  that  we  have  to 
fight  our  battles  alL  over  again  under 
far  different  conditions.  We  gain  noth- 
ing by  chafing  at  these  conditions. 
History  rather  teaches  us  a  lesson  of 
patience  and  of  faith.  For,  howev^ 
slowly,  the  stream  still  moves  on.  Ob- 
stacles become  only  the  test  and  meas- 
ure of  the  strength  of  the  current  As 
they  tower  and  cumulate,  it  also  gathers 
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np  its  forces  in  reserve  until  some  com- 
ing storm,  when  with  a  convnlsive  ef- 
fort it  breaks  through  its  barriers ;  and, 
though  its  overflow  brings  momentary 
desolation  to  the  fields  along  its  banks, 
yet  afterward  it  subsides  within  regular 
and  peaceful  channels,  and  flows  freely 
and  slowly  onward  imtil  again  com- 
pelled to  measure  its  strength  against 
opposing  mountains.  These  periods  of 
convulsion,  when,  cither  by  its  own 
momentum  or  by  the  aid  of  storms,  the 
progress  of  an  idea  triumphs  over  pre- 
judice, are  the  grand  opportunities  of 
history. 

It  was  such  an  opportunity  that 
President  Lincoln  embraced  when  he 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  tendency  of  the  national  sentiment 
has  l)een  from  the  first  toward  universal 
fineedom.  An  entire  section  of  the  coun- 
try arrayed  itself  in  opposition,  and  in- 
terposed a  check.  Up  rose  the  obstacle 
with  menacing  front ;  up  rose  als<.>  the 
people,  and  bore  down  upon  the  im- 
pedimtnt.  Then  at  length  descended 
the  storm  of  our  civil  war,  invoked  at 
first  l>y  the  advc»cates  of  human  slavery, 
who  were  confident  of  riding  the  whirl- 
wind and  controlling  the  issue.  But 
the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  brought 
OS  fiice  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
emancipation.  There  was,  apparently, 
the  strongest  prejudice  even  in  the 
North  against  this  measure.  Almost 
unanimously  Congress  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  determined  against 
interference  with  Southern  institutions. 
But  the  necessity  was  imperative,  and 
Lincoln,  almost  reluctantly.  ol»eyed. 
That  lie  was  in  advance  of  the  people 
seemed  clear  from  the  autvmin  elect  iv>ns 
of  1S62,  wliieh  showed  a  falling  olT  of 
the  vote  fn>m  the  Adnnnistraiii»n.  But 
this  op|x»sition  had  no  depth  anvl  with- 
ered away :  it  was  the  hist  kiok  K*fore 
death  of  Northtrn  sunpalhy  with  slav- 
ery. Tiie  real  sentiment  of  the  people 
soon  Ix'Siin  to  develop  itself.  Thus,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  i>rin- 
ciples  of  justice  anl  expeUeney  hail 
unircvl.  and  slavery  was  abo;i>hc'l. 

The  ca>e  of  negn>  suffrage  is  likely 
to  prove  a  paralUl  one  to  that  uf  negro 


emancipation.  If  the  Southern  people 
had  not,  under  the  eflfect  of  Johnson's 
policy,  refused  to  adopt  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendmcnt^if  the  Military  Bill 
had  not  become  a  necessity — this  ques- 
tion would  have  been  postponed  until 
after  restoration.  The  Fortieth  Con- 
gress was  no  more  in  favor  of  giving  a 
vote  to  the  negro  than  the  Thirty-ser- 
enth  was  in  favor  of  givipg  him  his 
freedom.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
the  subject  had  been  mentioned  only 
to  be  repudiated,  not  simply  as  an  idle 
vagary,  but  as  a  dangerous  innovation. 
But  here  again  necessity  confronted  as. 
As  permanent  imion  could  not  be  hop- 
ed for  without  emancipation,  so  also  it 
was  found  that  Johnson^s  policy  and 
the  defiant  attitude  of  the  South  would 
not  admit  of  ri>storation  and  permanent 
peace,  unless  the  negro  was  given  a 
voice  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  recon- 
struction. Congress  obeyed  a  mandate 
which  was  just  as  obvious  and  impera- 
tive as  that  which  compelled  Lincoln, 
and  it  obeyed  it  with  equal  reluctance. 
Necessity  again  married  Expediency  to 
Justice.  To  carry  out  the  parallel,  the 
elections  of  1867  are  to  be  constnied  as 
were  those  which  in  1862  followed  the 
Emancipation  Proclauuition.  The  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  said,  were  the  last  kick 
of  slavery ;  and  in  the  former  the  syni- 
pathy  with  class-domination  is  goin^ 
through  precisely  similar  anU-morUfm 
convulsions. 

But  you  will  perhaps  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  assuming  ttK>  much 
in  declaring  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  are  as  plainly  towanl  impartial 
suffrage  as  they  have  been  toward  uni- 
versal freedom.  You  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  the  Military  Bill, 
and  that  when  the  formerly  dominant 
class  of  the  South  refused  to  sit  down 
at  the  feast  to  which  they  were  invited, 
we  were  ol.Hge  I  to  go  into  the  '*  high- 
ways and  hevlges  "  to  beat  up  guests  of 
a  different  color ;  but  you  will  not,  per- 
haps, so  readily  perceive  the  appUca- 
tiun  of  this  necessity  beyond  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  restoration.  We  are 
obliged  to  ask  the  negroes  to  help  uf 
in  this  inceptive  act  of  lecoostniction  ; 
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Imt  mast  we  not  itop  there,  and  let  the 
power  in  the  States,  once  restored,  re- 
Tert  back  to  the  whites?'  If  we  do 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  clear 
that  we  go  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started?  If  we  refliae  to 
accept  constitutions  becanse  they  give 
political  power  to  those  whom  we  have 
allowed  a  voice  in  their  formation,  we 
not  only  recoil  from  the  result  of  onr 
own  action,  but  mnst  go  back  again  to 
the  yery  beginning ;  and  there  the  old 
alternative  confronts  ns,  of  either  a 
complete  surrender  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
policy,  or  of  a  resort  to  the  extension 
of  the  su&age  in  the  South. 

So  far  as  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  But  what  is  the  popular  tend- 
ency ?  You  say  the  people  are  opposed 
to  such  an  extension  of  the  sa£frage. 
Well,  even  admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  have  they  not  as  emphatically 
declared  against  the  opposite  alterna- 
tive? One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer;  and  a  single  election  is  not 
a  perfect  indication  of  popular  pur- 
pose. We  think,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  that  the  late  elections  rep- 
resent a  refluent  wave,  which  in  its 
next  movement  will  overleap  the  bar. 
Besides,  the  repudiation  of  negro  suf- 
frage in  a  Northern  State  is  not  quite 
pertinent  as  an  argument  applicable  to 
Southern  affairs.  When  the  people  of 
Ohio  voted  upon  this  question^  it  was 
simply  a  conflict  between  a  prejudice 
of  race  on  the  one  side  and  an  abstract 
principle  on  the  other.  Of  course,  the 
prqudice  triumphed.  If^  however,  one 
half  of  the  population  of  Ohio  had  been 
colored,  the  conditions  of  the  conflict 
would  have  been  altered,  and  there 
would  have  been  opposed  to  prejudice 
something  more  than  an  abstraction; 
the  question  would  then  have  been  a 
vital  one  for  the  State,  involving  con- 
nderations  of  expediency  as  well  as  of 
Justice.  We  will  not  insult  the  intel- 
ligent white  people  of  Ohio  by  the 
supposition  that,  in  that  case,  they 
would  have  determined  upon  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  entire  black  population 
on  account  of  color.  But  to  make  our 
lijpoiheila  applicable  to   the   present 


situation  in  the  South,  we  must  rap- 
pose  that  Ohio  extends  over  an  entire 
section  of  the  country ;  that  one  third 
of  its  population  is  colored,  and  has 
been  emancipated  during  a  war  in  which 
the  whites  of  that  section  threatened  to 
destroy  the  national  government ;  that, 
after  a  complete  national  victory,  the 
whites,  encouraged  by  a  recreant  Presi- 
dent, have  refused  to  assent  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  whites 
who  had  been  rebels  from  having  near- 
ly twice  the  power  which  would  belong 
to  those  who  had  remained  loyal ;  and 
that,  upon  this,  the  nation,  compelled 
to  choose  between  a  surrender  of  this 
amendment  or  a  resort  to  the  negro- 
vote,  has  chosen  the  latter.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  Southern  situation.  The  quea- 
tion  of  negro  suffi-age  is  there  not  sim- 
ply a  vital  one  to  each  of  the  Southern 
States  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  the  en- 
tire nation  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
In  New  York  or  Connecticut,  where  no 
such  important  issues  are  depending,  it 
is  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

But,  even  if  you  admit  that  both  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  and  the  popu- 
lar tendency  decide  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
tension of  sufi^ge  to  negroes  in  the 
South,  yoQ  may,  perhaps,  have  your 
doubt  as  to  the  results  of  immediate 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  risk  is 
undoubtedly  great ;  but,  after  all,  is  it 
as  great  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from 
sudden  and  uuiversal  emancipation? 
President  Lincoln  had  many  fears  as 
to  the  results  in  the  latter  case,  and 
even  after  his  proclamation,  he  declar- 
ed to  Congress  his  preference  for  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation.  But 
Congress,  wisely,  as  the  event  proved, 
took  the  rbk.  And  here  also,  in  this 
other  matter,  the  risk  must  be  taken. 
We  are  confident  that  the  dangers 
feared  are  imaginary.  Some  sagacious 
politicians  predicted,  and  many  feared, 
that  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
would  be  followed  by  a  negro  insur- 
rection ;  but  not  a  single  instance  oc- 
curred to  justify  this  fear.  The  ap- 
prehension which  now  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some,  that  negro  suffrage  will 
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bring  on  a  *^  war  of  races,"  will  proye 
in  like  manner  to  have  been  only  a  po- 
litical bugbear.  The  motive  for  such  a 
war  is  far  stronger  if  the  blacks  are  ex- 
cluded from  political  rights;  but  give 
them  these  rights,  Inreak  down  the  bar- 
rier of  caste  in  the  South,  and  the  very 
occasion  for  such  violent  antagonism 
disappears.  We  shall  find  that  the 
very  means  by  which  alone  we  are  able 
to  obtain  a  just  basis  of  restoration,  are 
those  which  will  also  secure  internal 
harmony  in  those  States  which  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  another  consideration  from 
which  we  may  gather  hope.  So  soon 
as  the  nation  is  restored  upon  the  large 
basis  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  the 
negro  will  cease  to  be  an  element  of 
political  agitation.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  very  questions  which  are  now  so 
prominent,  and  which  divide  between 
the  two  races  at  the  South,  will  be 
forever  set  at  rest.  As  new  problems 
arise,  pertaining  to  finance,  commerce, 
labor,  and  education,  this  inveterate 
prejudice  of  race — never  so  strong  at 
the  South  as  it  has  been  at  the  North 
— will  be  ignored  as  a  political  ele- 
ment. What  opportunity  for  division 
can  occur  between  whites  and  blacks 
(as  such),  upon  the  questions  of  Free 
Trade,  of  Taxation,  of  Currency,  of 
Common  Schools,  or  of  Foreign  Poli- 
cy? It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  us,  if  this  measure  of  negro 
soffirage  should  become  popular  among 
the  Southern  whites,  when  the  latter 
come  to  see  that  thereby  their  States 
secure  a  larger  influence  in  our  national 
councils  than  they  could  othei^'ise  ex- 
pect, and  that,  in  all  their  local  inter- 
ests, they  can  depend  upon  the  support 
of  a  race,  the  interests  of  which,  by  its 
admission  to  the  body  politic,  have  l>e- 
come  identical  with  their  own. 

The  idea  that  the  numerical  superior- 
ity of  the  negro  population  in  a  few  of 
the  Southern  States  will  lead  to  agra- 
riamsm,  or  to  the  success  of  other  wild 
schemes  which  haunt  our  too  active 
imaginations,  is  simply  absurd.  Intel- 
ligence and  the  advantages  of  wealth 


are  always  more  than  a  coontertMdaiioe 
against  an  ignorant  majority,  except  in 
those  cases*  where  they  are  arrayed 
against  the  interests  of  that  majori:^, 
and  then  they  ought  to  be  defeated. 
The  numerical  majority  of  the  blacks 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  whitesi 
except  in  so  far  as  an  attempt  is  made 
by  the  latter  to  oppress  the  former. 
Measures  directed  against  the  blacks 
will  unite  them  in  a  solid  phalanx  of 
resistance.  That  is  fortunate ;  we  must 
in  such  a  case  pay  our  reverence  to  the 
power  of  numbers.  But  in  every  other 
case,  this  numerical  majority  will  be 
divided,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  negroes,  the  intelligence 
of  the  whites  will  command.  That  also 
is  fortunate ;  in  all  such  cases  we  pej 
our  reverence  to  intelligence.  Ab  the 
blacks  become  educated,  and  as -they 
advance  in  industry,  they  will  partici- 
pate in  this  higher  sovereignty.  And 
ought  they  not  ?  Thus,  in  being  jnsti 
we  accomplish  also  that  which  is  ex- 
pedient If  we  do  right,  if  we  bnild 
up  the  nation  anew  upon  an  equitable 
basis,  if  we  make  oppression  in  this 
Republic  an  impossibility,  we  may  feel 
secure  as  to  consequences,  for  these  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  If  we  adopt 
any  other  course,  we  must  fail,  and  oar 
proper  work  will  have  to  be  done  by 
those  who  come  after  us. 

Have  we  been  talking  too  much  of 
the  negro  ?  Well,  we  need  scarcely  to 
apologize  for  that.  Has  not  the  nation 
for  thirty  years  been  under  a  blsfdc 
nightmare  ?  And  why  ?  Simply  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  black  wrongs 
eating  like  a  canker  into  the  national 
conscience.  We  only  did  part  of  our 
work  in  emancipation.  To  complete 
it,  we  must  insist  upon  political  equal- 
ity. Social  equality  will  take  care  of 
itself;  we  need  not  meddle  with, that. 
But  the  hag  which  has  ridden  us  for 
so  many  years  refuses  to  depart  and 
give  us  pe«*ice  until  we  proclaim  equal 
political  rights  to  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction of  color.  If  we  do  that,  we 
are  free  indeed;  if  we  do  less  than 
that,  we  do  nothing. 

Every  page  of  human  history  proves 
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the  expediency  of  nniversal  suffirage. 
The  record  is  crowded  with  intestine 
commotions  growing  out  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  large,  classes  from  the  political 
community.  To-day  Great  Britain  rocks 
to  and  fro  with  agitations  which  have 
no  other  cause  than  the  exclusion  of 
the  masses  from  political  power.  Im- 
perial, monarchiciEdf  and  aristocratic 
governments  are  all  based  upon  this 
principle  of  exclusion ;  and  they  guard 
themselres  against  the  dangers  of  their 
system  only  by  fortifying  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  power  against  the  ignorant, 
the  poor,  and  the  weak.  Shall  we  in- 
augurate this  system  of  govemment  in 
our  Republic  ?  Have  we  abolished  slav- 
ery if  the  principle  upon  which  slavery 
rests  still  prevails  ?  Must  four  millions 
of  the  human  race,  who  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  bom  black,  be  unfettered 
by  us,  because  it  has  been  for  our  con- 
venience, and  yet  be  deprived  at  once 
of  the  benefits  of  slavery  and  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen  ?  If  so,  then  emanci- 
pation was  an  abortion.  If  so,  then  we 
still  have  among  us  a  race  of  pariahs, 
not  protected  by  the  interest  which 
might  attach  to  them  as  '^  chattels,"  and 
yet  having  no  means  of  self-protection. 
Such  a  system  is  no  less  prejudicial  to 
ua  than  the  negro.  We  shall  become 
selfish  and  tyrannical ;  he  will  become 
malignant  and  dangerous.  A  race  sud- 
denly freed  from  slavery,  naturally  as- 
pires toward  intelligence  and  dignity. 
Which  is  better—to  repress  these  as- 
pirations and  force  them  to  creep  in 
darkness  toward  their  end,  and  by^ 
base  means,  or  to  give  them  place  for 
development  in  the  free  air  and  in  the 
frilness  of  light? 

In  your  administration,  the  great 
question  of  equal  rights  must  be  settled, 
or  po&tponed  to  some  indefinite  friture : 
runoy  it  can  be  settled  peaceably ;  thm, 
it  may  reach  its  solution  through  a 
second  upheaval  of  the  Republic.  If 
evils  threaten  in  the  event  of  your  de- 
cision in  one  way^  still  greater  dangers 
loom  up  on  the  other  hand.  Is  it  not 
better  to  do  right  now,  when  the  op- 
portunity invites,  than  to  hesitate,  where 
procrastination  seems  even  more  peril- 


ous than  prompt  execution  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  thrust  before  you  by  fate — ^it  does 
not  come  at  your  bidding  or  at  ours. 
Is  it  any  safer,  is  it  any  wiser;  for  you 
to  disregard  the  necessities  of  peace,  in 
this  connection,  than  it  would  have  been 
for  Lincoln  to  have  disregarded  those 
of  war,  in  the  matter  of  emancipation  ? 
There  are  two  clearly  defined  careers 
which  your  administration  may  run,  ac- 
cordingly as  you  respond  to  this  impor- 
tant question.  There  is  no  rooqi  for 
compromise.  You  must  choose  one  or 
the  other.  Only  one  is  right  and  expe- 
dient, therefore  the  other  must  be  wrong 
and  inexpedient.  You  must  either  go 
back  to  the  point  from  which  Johnson 
set  out,  and  attempt  to  revive  his  policy, 
by  rallying  about  it  the  forces  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people ;  or  you  must  be- 
gin where  Congress  left  off,  and  rally 
the  people  about  a  far  different  policy. 
The  popular  voice  now  seems  to  be 
doubtful ;  last  year  it  murmured  against 
Johnson,  this  year  it  appears  to  mur- 
mur against  Congress.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that,  by  your  superior  tact,  or  by 
the  greater  weight  of  your  influence, 
you  map  succeed  in  galvanizing  into 
life  a  policy  once  strangled  by  the  x>co- 
ple,  and  thus  the  nation  may  be  restored 
upon  the  principle  of  class-domination 
in  the  South.  We  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  attempt  that,  or  that  you  really 
will  succeed  if  you  do.  But  if^  on  the 
other  hand,  you  throw  the  weight  of 
your  abilities,  character,  and  influence 
in  favor  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  and 
the  readjustment,  upon  that  basis,  of  the 
harmonies  so  violently  disturbed  by  a 
great  war,  you  will  touch  a  deeper  chord 
in  the  popular  heart,  and  will  surely 
meet  with  a  response.  No  President, 
no  Emperor,  ever  had  an  opportu- 
nity so  significant  and  so  important  as 
yours;  and  if  you  do  right,  you  will 
receive  a  support  such  as  has  never 
been  accorded  to  any  ruler  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  You  may  possibly 
postpone  the  ultimate  triumph  of  jus- 
tice, and  take  the  consequences;  the 
people  may  assist  you  in  this,  and  also 
take  the  consequences,  in  whatever  shape 
Qod  may  choose  to  thwart  defiant  men. 
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In  any  eyent,  onr  faith  is  undutarbed  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  right,  whether 
it  come  soon  and  in  this  dawn  of  peace, 
or  after  whatsoeycr  storms  in  the  here- 
after. 

Yon  must  have  faith  in  the  people — 
such  faith  as  Lincoln  had — and  which, 
after  Paurs  definition,  is  **  the  eyidence 
of  things  not  seen.^  This  is  only  pos- 
sible^ in  so  fiur  as  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  under-current  of  human 
proraefs,  the  pn>found  pulsations  of 
which  do  not  always  reach  the  surface ; 
they  aie  unseen,  and  if  you  would  have 
faith  in  their  might,  you  must  fed  them. 
Haring  this  sympathy,  you  will  always 
i^pear  to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
people,  when  you  are  most  in  unity  with 
their  purpose.  You  ^-ill  thus  be^  in  the 
true  sense,  a  leader.  While  others  fluc- 
tuate this  way  and  that  way  in  the  sur- 
face eddies  of  popular  opinion,  your 
hand  will  steailily  guide  to  one  sure 
end.  and  to  the  people  such  guidance 
is  inspiration. 

On  the  whole,  the  situation,  both  for 
you  and  for  us.  is  full  of  hope.  You 
hold  the  key  to  the  citadel  of  Wrong. 
At  yov.r  bidding,  the  forces  will  again 
be  nimhallod,  anii,  under  your  guid- 
ance^ will  fight  the  one  great  battle 
which  must  c^^D>ummatc  the  victories 
of  the  past,  by  securing  the  rosults  of 
the  battles  already  fought.  There  are 
no  fv^ivign  complications  to  be  foaxvd 
or  avoided :  you  enter  upon  your  ad- 
ministration at  a  time  when  the  Repub- 
lic is  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Do- 
mestic foes  then*  may  be,  but  they  are 
alivady  disarmevl,  and  can  only  fret  and 
chafe  within  their  fixcxi  K^unds;  they 
can  neither  check  you  by  direct  oppi^ 
sitlon.  r.or  harass  your  rear.  la  in- 
dulging tlii*  hope  as  to  your  future,  we 
have  ia  view  no  ideal  or  mosaic  I  Presi- 
dent, Vu:  one  wbc»n  the  necessities  of 
the  time  hare  brv^uc^t  fortli ;  oae  cho- 
*fn  with  givat  r.a::osAl  issues  dcariy  in 
view :  chv>$en  by  tV.o  people  to  d^^  their 
work,  a=d  by  Gvxl  to  vio  His.    Our  ex- 


pectations are  not  of  the  Utopian  aort ; 
we  doubt  not  but  your  administration 
will  leave  plenty  of  work  and  ardnont 
responsibilities  for  your  suooeasoiB ;  bat 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  es- 
tablish a  firm  foundation  for  a  heidthy 
national  development,  imdisturfoed  by 
a^tation  concerning  matters  which,  aa 
being  primary,  ought  to  be  settled  fhst 
of  alL  The  same  principles  which  will 
lead  you  to  favor  equal  rigfata,  will  also 
lead  you  to  oppose  any  financial  policy 
t]iat  will  violate  the  pledges  uponwbkli 
rests  our  national  credit.  Restoimtloii 
based  upon  the  principles  of  juadoe  and 
expediency,  will  of  itself  Itfgely  con- 
tribute toward  increased  confidence  in 
all  our  public  pledges,  while  a  Tacil- 
lating  administration  will,  to  an  equal 
d^nree,  depreciate  them. 

We  have  not  discussed  in  detail  manj 
of  the  specific  issues  of  your  adminia- 
tration,  but  have  confined  ourselvea  al- 
most entirely  to  the  more  important 
problems  which  you  are  called  upon  to 
solve.  We  have  not  for  a  moment  8iq>- 
posed  that  any  thing  which  we  might 
say  would  alter  or  in  any  way  aflect 
your  convictions.  But  the  voiees  of  all 
the  people  go  up  to  their  President. 
You  will  listen  to  our  plea  as  one  of 
these  many  voices.  Or  you  will  listen, 
perhapcs  as  you  would  in  your  militaiy 
camp,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  the  re- 
port of  a  scout  who  brings  in  to  jon 
his  quota  of  impnKsions  as  to  the  lay 
of  the  ground,  or  the  disposition  of  tiie 
enemy*s  forces.  Possibly,  if  your  aoont 
impie^vcs  you  with  the  conviction  that 
an  immense  army  in  reserve  is  maidi- 
ing  to  the  front,  and  will  come  to  your 
sup|H>Tt  at  the  sound  of  your  cannon, 
you  may  Iv  inspired  with  fresh  coimge 
fvtr  the  impending  conflict,  and  enter 
upon  it  with  larger  hopes.  Whether 
or  no,  you  have  our  impxvsaons.  Tht 
SLVUt*s  ivp^^rt  is  before  you«  GeneraL 
IX^  you  hear  another  voice,  or  ia  it 
your  owr.  which  cv^mmacds :  *-  Stunmon 
the  fonN» ;  we  will  fight  the  battle  I  • 
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Of  the  few  unto  whom  I  hare  here- 
tofore confidentially  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstances, some  merely  laughed,  and 
seemed  to  gire  me  credit  for  a  most 
lively  imagination.  Others  looked  wise, 
and  talked  about  undeveloped  laws  in 
electro-biology  and  magnetism.  Two 
shook  their  heads,  and  quoted  Ham- 
let*s  celebrated  remark  to  Horatio. 
Three  or  four  kept  silence,  appearing 
to  be  doubled  about  my  sanity.  And 
one— a  melancholy  man  with  a  sallow 
complexion,  who  bade  me  turn  up  the 
gas  before  I  commenced — grew  pale  as 
I  went  on,  and  admitted  that,  after  all, 
there  might  really  be  something  in  it. 
As  for  myself,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  about  it.  I  can  only  confess  the 
whole  matter  to  the  public,  in  the  hope 
that  some  wiser  head  than  has  yet  been 
consulted,  may  furnish  the  true  solution. 

It  happened  a  year  ago,  in  Florence, 
where  I  was  detained  for  some  weeks 
by  a  temporary  failure  of  health.  And 
having  soon  exhausted  the  usual  won- 
ders of  the  place,  I  became*  rather  like 
one  of  the  settled  citizens — seldom  any 
longer  dropping  in  at  the  galleries  and 
studios,  but  falling  gradually  into  a  uni- 
form routine  of  out-door  life,  sunning 
myself  at  cafh  entrances,  and,  at  fixed 
hours,  starting  out  upon  pleasant  strolls. 
Of  these,  my  favorite  one  was  across  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  stopping  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  the  little  shop  of  old  Andrea 
Yaggionc,  to  gossip  with  him  about  the 
events  of  the  day.  There  may  be  some 
who  recollect  the  old  man.  His  place 
was  nearly  half-way  across  the  bridge, 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  passed  from 
the  Lung  Amo ;  and,  like  the  rest,  was 
filled  with  mosaics,  photographs,  alabas- 
ter leaning-towers,  bronzes,  medals — in 
fine,  with  a  goodly  assortment  of  all 
those  curiosities  which  travellers  most 
generally  affect.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  all  was  the  face  of  old  An- 
drea himself,  as  it  appeared  looking  out 
from  the  midst  of  Ids  goods — a  queer, 


semi-grotesque  face,  with  no  beard, 
flanked  with  bushy  tufts  of  grayish 
hair,  and  ornamented  with  two  little 
beads  of  glittering  eyes  which  peered 
restlessly  out  from  behind  the  long, 
overhanging  eyebrows  as  through  a 
veil.  A'  benevolent,  pleasing  face,  too 
— and  belonging  to  an  expansive,  finely- 
shaped  head.  Seeing  this  alone,  you 
would  have  said  that  he  was  a  large, 
well-proportioned  man ;  but  it  was  not 
so.  From  his  waist  downward,  old 
Andrea  was  a  cripple,  withered  and 
misshapen,  with  the  limbs  of  a  half- 
grown  child ;  and  he  was  daily  carried 
down  to  the  shop  upon  a  mule,  and 
lifted  into  his  place  by  his  two  sons. 

Happening  to  stop  almost  daily  at 
Andrea^s  shop  in  preference  to  the 
others,  I  soon,  by  dint  of  good-natured 
chaffering  over  his  goods,  became  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  him ;  and  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  at  last  he  began  to  look 
out  for  my  coming  as  one  of  the  small 
events  of  his  life,  and  finally  went  so 
far  as  to  invite  me  to  step  in  behind  his 
counter  and  rest  myself.  There  I  often  sat, 
snugly  ensconced  out  of  sight  amidst  a 
forest  of  bronze  candelabras  decked  with 
bright-colored  silk  scarfs,  and  watched 
with  interest  the  little  stream  of  loiterers 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  the  occasional 
sharp  bargainings  of  travellers  over 
cameos  and  mosaics — bargainings  in 
which  it  IB  needless  to  say  that  An- 
drea, while  surrendering  his  goods  with 
a  melancholy  affectation  of  ruinous  sac- 
rifice, always  got  the  best  of  it.  Gradu- 
ally it  became  one  of  my  secret  enjoy- 
ments to  have  chance  acquaintances,  at 
the  Hotel  d'Amo,  guardedly  exhibit  to 
me  the  very  articles  that  I  had  watch- 
ed them  purchase  at  almost  double  the 
proper  value,  all  the  while  vaunting 
their  own  acuteness  in  making  the  ac- 
quisition. 

"At  old  Andrea's,— half-way  along 
the  bridge,"  they  would  say, — **  has  the 
best  stock  of  goods  in  town.  My  courier 
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directed  me  to  him,  or  else  I  might 
nerer  hare  found  him  out  A  sharp 
old  fellow,  too,  and  would  cheat  yon, 
if  he  could ;  but  I  was  up  to  him  there. 
I  was  not  bom  yesterday,  you  see.  And 
if  yon  want  something  Uke  this  your- 
self, I  will  go  with  you,  and  help  you 
through  with  it.** 

One  day,  upon  entering  my  nookery, 
I  found  Andrea  poring  oyer  a  trayfut 
of  goods  and  trompeiy  which  he  had 
just  purchased  in  one  lot  from  a  peas- 
ant-woman. There  were  a  rosary  or 
two  of  cracked  beads,  joined  with  dlyer 
links,  a  few  broken  mosaics,  Taluable 
only  for  their  settings^  a  string  of  oor- 
alSy  an  old  lock  of  no  value  as  a  protec- 
tion, but  rather  remarkable  for  its  elabo- 
rately ornamented  scutcheon — in  fine,  a 
xmried  mass,  of  which  some  was  of  lit- 
tle Talue,  and  the  rest  entirely  worth- 
less Andrea  carefully  sorted  these  out 
into  different  boxes,  putting  some  arti- 
cles by  for  the  melting-pot,  and  some 
aside  for  future  lebumishing.  Then, 
picking  up  from  the  heap  that  remain- 
ed, a  curious  medallion-like  ornament, 
he  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  inquiringly. 
and  finally,  without  a  word,  placed  it 
in  my  handsw 

Upon  examining  it,  I  saw  that  it 
was  a  cameo,  of  rather  larger  aze  than 
Qsoal,  being  about  three  inches  across 
the  brvxadest  extent  of  the  oraL  It 
had  evidently  been  once  of  some  value 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  was  now  battered 
and  scratched,  and  was  absolutely  worth- 
less except  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
intaglio  represented  a  female  figure, 
which,  a  portion  of  the  face  having 
been  cracked  off,  at  first  bafflevl  all 
identification,  but  which,  from  the  sun- 
dial upon  her  lap,  I  finaMy  recognized 
as  Atropos,  o=e  of  the  three  Fates^ 
Around  the  evige  was  a  coiled  s^^rpent 
— not  an  independent  piece  of  setting, 
but  a  part  of  the  stooe  itselt  Of  actual 
setting  there  was  none,  nor  was  there 
any  fixture  at  the  back  to  show  that  it 
had  ever  been  worn  as  a  pin  or  buckle. 
There  was  simply  a  ring  at  the  top, 
whence  I  cocjcctured  that  it  must  have 
been  su5v>onded  from  the  neck,  possibly 
as  a  sort  of  charm.    The  back  of  it  was 


plain,  and  filled  in  with  some  kind  of 
dark  enamel,  which  was  not  scratched 
like  the  face,  probably  from  being  of  a 
harder  substance.  Upon  the  edge  of 
the  border  were  carved  the  data  and 
initials,  C.  M.,  1565.  What  was  most 
remarkable  about  the  trinket  was  its 
style  of  embellishment — the  hair  of  the 
figure  and  the  bordering  serpent  hay* 
ing  evidently  been  once  thickly  glided. 

^'  Where  could  it  have  come  firom  t " 
I  said  to  Andrea. 

''  Who  knows  I "  he  answered.  **  It 
may  have  been  concealed  for  three  < 
turies  in  a  monastery,  or  may  have  1 
openly  worn  by  a  peasant-family  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Old 
trinkets  are  turning  up  all  the  while, 
and  no  one  asks  any  questions  abont 
them.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing 
exactly  like  this,  however.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  that  nearly  a  himdred 
years  ago  there  was  such  an  ornament 
in  existence  in  the  cabinet  of  a  *'*»**^»»^1 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  our  craft. 
There  was  said  to  be  some  charm  or 
virtue  about  it.  but  no  one  could  dis- 
cover the  key  to  it.  Then  it  disap- 
peared during  a  uege  of  the  city.  This 
may  be  the  same  one,  or  there  may  hare 
been  many  of  them — who  can  tell  f  *• 

-  It  is  very  curious,"  I  said.  -  Wbat 
is  the  price  of  it !" 

-  Nothing,  to  yourself*  answered  An- 
drea. **  It  has  no  value  now  as  an  orna- 
ment, K^Tig  s«^  defaced :  and  why,  there- 
fore, should  I  try  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  it  to  yon  who  may  chance  to  fiuncr 
it  f   Therefore  put  it  into  your  pocket.'* 

I  did  so  willingly,  and  without  scm- 
pie  at  accepting  the  gift,  having  so 
often  hitherto  made  puivhases  to  hia 
profit.  And  thanking  him,  I  told  ! 
that  I  would  keep  it  to  remember 
by,  being  about  to  leave  Florence  be- 
fore many  days. 

-To  return  to  your  own  country l** 
said  Andrea.  "To  that  happy  land 
where  all  the  people  are  rich,  and  all 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses 
new  t  Well,  I  cannot  wonder  that  you 
pine  for  it," 

And  he  sighed,  as  though  he,  too« 
would  Uke  to  dqiaxt  and  se^  shelter 
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in  such  a  blessed  place.  How  conld  I 
make  him  comprehend  that  I  rather 
preferred  the  narrow  streets  and  the 
little  old  shops  of  Florence?  I  conld 
not,  indeed,  explain  to  myself  why  it 
was.  Therefore  I  made  no  answer,  ex- 
cept that  I  hoped  in  fdtnre  years  to  re- 
turn to  Florence  and  spend  many  more 
months  there ;  and  then,  in  a  spirit  of 
pleasantry,  hanging  the  cameo  around 
my  neck,  inside  my  vest,  for  a  charm,  I 
left  him,  promising  to  come  back  erery 
day  until  my  departure. 

My  usual  route,  after  crossing  over  the 
bridge,  led  through  the  tangled  streets 
until  I  reached  and  passed  out  of  the 
nearest  gateway;  after  which  I  would 
make  a  semi-circular  detour  through  the 
more  open  country,  loitering  along  the 
walled  fronts  of  picturesque  villas,  until 
finally  I  retintered  the  city  at  another 
gate,  and  so  arrived  again  at  my  hotel. 
This  route  I  now  pursued,  and  strolled 
carelessly  along,  unburdened  with  seri- 
ous thought,  until  I  came  to  that  point 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  conmience 
my  homeward  progress.  Here  a  sur- 
prise awaited  me.  A  little  back  from 
the  road  there  was  a  small  vine-covered 
cottage,  with  a  broken,  untrimmed  hedge 
in  front,  and  flowers  growing  thickly 
around.  I  had  often  taken  note  of  its 
pleasant  aspect,  more  especially  as  it 
seemed  unaccountably  to  stand  empty 
and  deserted,  as  though  stricken  with 
the  plague — the  doors  and  windows  be- 
ing closed,  and  the  grass  in  firont  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  a  large  dusty 
cobweb  stretching  across  the  gate ;  and 
I  had  wondered  how  such  a  little  nook 
of  contentment  could  remain  unsought 
for.  Now,  as  I  approached,  I  noticed 
that  it  was  occupied,  for  the  windows 
were  open;  and,  leaning  over  the  low 
gate,  appeared  a  young  but  fuUy-grown 
girl,  clad  in  a  semi-antique  costume, 
which  added  to  the  picturesque  grace  of 
her  attitude  as  she  stood  listlessly  twirl- 
ing a  ring  upon  her  finger  in  seeming  un- 
consciousness that  any  one  was  nigh.  As 
I  approached,  however,  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  and  started,  as  though  about  to 
withdraw  into  the  cottage.  With  the 
sadden  motion,  the  ring  slipped  from 
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her  finger,  and  fell  into  the  path  before 
I  could  do  no  less  than  pick  it  op 


me. 

and  return  it  to  her,  nor  could  she  do 
less  than  thank  me  for  the  service.  Thia 
led  to  a  response  upon  my  part ;  and  so, 
little  by  little,  a  few  muttered  words 
changed  into  actual  conversation,  and 
I  found  myself  leaning  over  the  other 
side  of  the  gate,  listening  to  a  voice 
which  struck  me  as  the  most  pleasantly 
modulated  that  I  had  ever  heard,  and 
stealthily  gazing  into  eyes  whose  depth 
and  softness  I  felt  had  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

How  shall  I  describe  her?  Alas  I 
the  real  essence  of  beauty  cannot  be 
described.  Features  and  matters  of 
mere  outward  expression  may  be  ac- 
curately depicted ;  but  what  words  can 
ever  give  a  true  conception  of  that  in- 
ward beauty  which  seems  to  shine  firom 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  making  it- 
self felt  in  each  shifting  glance  of  the 
eye,  or  in  the  lightest  curve  of  the  lip, 
brightening  with  new  loveliness,  curving 
eyelash  and  rounded  cheek  and  playfVd' 
dimple,  and  every  other  more  manifest' 
charm  of  person,  even  as  the  sun  showers  • 
down  new  embellishments  upon  a  gentle- 
landscape  already  believed  to  be  perfect 
in  its  details  ?  At  the  most,  I  could  but 
faintly  tell  how,  at  the  very  first,  she- 
seemed  to  me;  for  though,  in  the  be- 
ginning, I  took  some  timid  note  of 
dreamy  eyes,  and  dark  clustering  locks, 
and  pearly  teeth,  and  rich  brown  com- 
plexion, before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  I  had  forgotten  all  these  mere 
outward  attractions,  and  became  con- 
scious only  of  her  winning  grace  of  lan- 
guage, her  softly-modulated  tones,  and 
her  soul-lit,  pensive  glance. 

Until,  suddenly,  with  a  start,  I  came  ta^ 
myself.    What  were  these  tender  tones 
and  soul-lit  glances  to  me  ?    They  had^^ 
their  attraction,  to  be  sure,  but  what  of* 
that  t    I  should  probably  never  se&herf 
again.    It  was  only  a  pleaaan%little  ro- 
mance, lasting  for  one  moment,  and  to- 
be  forgotten  the  next — that  was  alL 
And  even  now  I  had  remained  longen 
than  propriety  would  allow.  And,  there-^ 
fore,  muttering  an  apology  for  having 
detained  her,  I  departed,  miconscions 
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that  I  had  been  pcifonning  the  first 
short  act  in  a  drama.  And  somehow» 
I  Ix^n  to  liH^k  with  more  distaste  than 
CTor  up^>n  niT  native  land,  where  these 
Uttlc  waifr  of  romance  did  not  happen ; 
and  if  old  Andrea  could  then  have  que»- 
tioncii  me  about  it,  I  could  have  told 
him  that  it  was  not  simply  its  broad 
stivctii  And  houses  all  new  that  excited 
n^  artistic  aversion,  but  rather  its  ap- 
parent inability  to  furnish,  amid  its  busi- 
ness excitements,  such  pleasant  inter- 
Ittiles  of  vine-covered  cottaires  adorned 
with  lustiv«us-eycv.l  maidens.  And  this, 
for  the  moment,  was  my  heart's  com- 
plaints never  varyincr.  anvl  always  ns 
pcatiiu;  itself,  until  1  had  again  civ>ssed 
the  Ansv\  and  suxvi  iu  my  own  ivK>m  at 
the  hotel 

Sidney  Talfoc^ii.  my  chum,  was  there. 
unting  out  his  e£tv^>  into  two  portman- 
twus.  preparatory  to  our  approachinsr 
defxanuK.  S;».ir.cy  was  not  exactly  my 
travdanj;  compar.:oa.  since  he  had  Kx-n 
raztcinir  all  <*v«r  Ita'*y  for  wctks  i>asts 
whi'.c  1  ha.i  TvaiiinoA  quietly  a:  Fl^^r- 
<2N?e.  Bu:  he  ha  A  now  v'»:::ed  n:?,  ar.d 
it  >.4a  Ntvr.  v*e:ersiire\\  that  we  >hi^u'.i 
^^  hx^-.^f  tx'priher.  fc«  takinc  a  t.^nr  to 
Ycrice  ar.i  V:cr.rjk  ar^vi  thesv^f  pa^idiii: 
Vy  Tf-iy  of  iVr'in  and  I>ivs<iea  :o  Pari*. 
Ke  »•  a*  p.^>.^.  vv:v,par.y ;  an^l.  ir>:*peciive 
o;  rv-:^fv-7jtl  *.*V.r^,  tiiecr  w*s  a  str^^ng 
Kx-./l ,.:  UT.:."^::  'Si-:'Drwr.  ts^  ftvni  the  f»c: 
tla:  >,f  had  a  rcestx  sis:er  at  ^.>n^e,  to 


wb,*c-  1  ha,i  Kvz  e^Jfcp^a  f.'-r  tie  pas5 
two  Vi-jars. 

-  l.^xNk  h,-re  : "  >e  criei  as  Svvr.  as  I 
cr^f:^!  t>.tf  r,vm.  -  WV:>  yv:s  Ivar? 
Vec.  'o'ZirLr^  sxtst  y.".;r  i*irxv\r, 
*.•*£" c  in   «  cC;  .'^iW  *>.,'j¥v  ari  :^ 

tl:*.  v.."" 

^.vv  «^^-.v..'*,-. — .*.r>,l  u.r*  ir.  evfcrw-iy 
ii  ^:.j;i  &  Xvi  c*r.  .^ry.     T"i>e  rva^rn 

••^'.,:iC"*:i*.-^  1:  m»  V^ir;,'.  :t,  ;>-a;  c^air:: 

c;; ■:--7ikj?!f  r;v;v,;  ;.>j»;  ■.;  '».'ji  :^,'  v'^r,*^     tat-:*!-'" 
r.vr  ,■*   .'f  .^^.'  'iifcr:,- r.r  ,v  V,v-,:  — is     :^*.z  rfci- 


heard.  But  that  mattered  nothing  tc 
Sidney.  The  date— 1602— was  wbml 
pleased  him.  He  had  for  old  book»  i 
mania,  about  which  I  had  often  laughed 
at  him ;  and  if  the  date  was  &r  enou^ 
back,  he  cared  little  for  the  contenta. 

'*  What  is  it  all  for  1  **  I  said,  hand- 
ling the  book  with  an  afiiectatioii  of 
disgust  as  though  it  had  just  cqdu 
from  a  pest -house.  **Chroniclea  about 
what  I " 

"  About  old  philosophers  and  poets 
and  fellows  of  that  ilk,  who  have  livec 
in  FloTvncc  a  little  before  our  day— 
what  we  should  call  our  most  respectec 
citizens."  answered  Sidney.  **  I^  mt4 
it,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  80iiiethiii| 
intezesting  that  will  stop  your  mod 
laughter." 

I  dippcvi  into  it  accordingly,  tumiikf 
over  the  leaves  a:  random,  andoocaaion 
ally  s:op}^:nir  to  read  a  few  Kiiea.  ] 
found  it.  as  he  had  stated,  a  kind  d 
biv>j;7aphy  of  n.-'ted  Floientinea,  aomi 
of  theui  y*::  celebrated  in  hisuvy;  boi 
the  cTv.'iter  cumber  long  gone  dovi 
to  oMivi.^ii.  I  was  about  to  dose  thi 
volsnif  wi:h  wieary  difcust.  whea  i 
wo:\i  iT  two  s;:ddiz:y  fixed  my 
tion :  &::vi  as  I  r»  i.  the  Hood  mo 
into  my  fi.v,  sc  t'lLSi.  had  it  not 
for  tho  o^scuriiy  cf  evening. 
oou.A  r.vr:  have  fiiloi  to  ncace  wm} 
ag::A::.^r«  1:  wis  12  a  sketch  of  tin 
iife  of  or.e  C:ir.i~."»  Meiici — a  giand 
r-ifV-ar  of  t*::e  fir.::  us  L>reuxo-^aBd  a 
:be  r.-.i»i>:  of  a  rapf  so  blurred  and 
c&ti'u  aw&y  1^.2.:  ^u;  a  ffw  scaxsond 
Sfu^rr.,^*    reuiiired:    s?    ihax    it 


few  '■r^-.r^.va.  ; 

'**   >-.-';    ■■?».:*  I  l^'_n 
itVT*  -^     » .      f,-  *./  'U» 


rvA^  r..T  kr)ees  *>?»fc^^gt   aeofefl 

:-....:  ^T^:c:  xy  f.-CEs^Miai.    Wm 
Ti;:  .l.>i:c  liiti  ^le 
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ohann  had  passed  into  my  possession, 
and  with  it-  the  method  of  its  applicar 
tion.  The  date,  the  initials,  all  oon- 
cnrred  to  convince  me  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute.  Bat,  at  the  same 
time,  came  the  conyiction  that  there 
was  some  horrible  diabolical  spell  con- 
nected with  it  which  would  too  surely 
prevent  my  enjoyment  of  it.  How 
pleasant,  indeed,  to  look  upon  the 
features  and  actions  of  those  whom 
we  most  loved  I  But,  oh  1  how  could 
I  ever  dare  to  do  it  ?  To  what  pen- 
alty  might  I  not  subject  myself? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  that  sad 
conclusion  of  all,  ^^that  he  mia&rabfy 
perished  f^^  And  what  a  terrible  de- 
privation it  was  that  'the  very  lines 
which  should  have  explained  every 
thing  clearly,  had  been  thus  eaten  or 
rusted  away  1 

"I  say,"  remarked  Sidney,  "don't 
you  wish  you  could  look  in  upon  them 
at  home  now  ?  I  think  I  can  see  them 
all.  It's  about  five  o'clock  there,  I  sup- 
pose, and  they  are  just  about  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  How  they  would 
relish  a  bottle  of  Orvieto— would  they 
not?  And  there  is  Bessie,  too.  She 
was  ill  when  we  last  heard  fix>m  her. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  nice  thing  if  we  could 
find  out  just  how  she  is  ?  " 

Bessie  —  ill — look  in  upon  them? 
Why,  so  I  could  —  that  very  night. 
The  proper  instrument  for  the  purpose 
was  dangling  around  my  neck.  And, 
at  the  suggestion,  the  string  seemed  to 
cut  into  my  flesh.  And  I  would  so  like 
to  know  whether  Bessie  had  recovered — 
but  I  dared  not  make  the  attempt. 
No,  even  if  it  were  life  and  death  with 
Bessie,  I  could  not  venture  to  use  the 
charm,  and  risk  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  act. 

'*  Sidney  1 "  I  exclaimed,  softening  my 
voice  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal its  agitation,  "  were  there  any  more 
copies  of  this  book  in  the  shop  where 
you  bought  it  ?  " 

"Any  more  copies?''  he  exclaimed, 
opening  his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment. 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  buy  a  book  if 
I  thought  there  was  another  copy  of  it 
in  the  world?    And  do  you  imagine 


that  such  treasures  are  to  be  picked  xxp 
in  shops?  I  bought  that  book  of  a 
dirty  old  monk ;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  he  stole  it  out  of  the  monastery 
library." 

"  Nevertheless,  Sidney,  I  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  see  anotiiier  copy  of  it, 
£br  my  curiosity  is  excited.  See  here  I 
There  is  something  gone  firom  this 
page,  and  I  would  dearly  love  to  find 
out  the  missing  links  of  the  narrative." 

"I  see,"  responded  Sidney,  running 
his  eye  hastily  down  the  page.  "  About 
some  old  monkish  charm,  I  suppose. 
And,  of  course,  the  devil  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  He  always  has, 
in  these  old  stories.  Well,  I  suppose 
we  will  never  know,  now.  Certainly, 
we  cannot  find  out  about  it  in  Flor- 
ence. There  may  be  other  copies  in 
some  of  the  larger  European  libraries, 
though  even  that  I  doubt.  But  I  am 
glad  you  are  becoming  interested  in 
old  books,  at  last.  I  have  hopes  of 
yon,  now.  You  haven't,  in  some  of 
your  meanderings,  come  across  the  old 
cameo,  have  you  ? "  he  added,  with  a 
careless  laugh.  "  Well,  we  will  try  to 
find  the  missing  page,  when  we  get  to 
PariSk  When  will  that  be— in  three 
weeks?  Let  us  say  four  weeks,  for 
sure.  And  now,  as  I  am  rather  sleepy, 
I  will  go  off  to  my  bed." 

He  nodded,  and  retired,  while  I  sat 
up  half  the  night,  gazing  at  the  gilded 
cameo,  longing  to  test  its  powers,  but 
not  daring  to  do  so ;  and  finally,  fling- 
ing myself  upon  my  bed,  I  gained  a  few 
hours  of  sleep— a  troubled  and  unrefiresh- 
ing  sleep,  however,  which  did  not  rest 
me;  and  morning  brought  me  no  re- 
spite firom  care.  I  now  thought  of  the 
day  only  as  a  season  for  work  and  re- 
search; and,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
sallied  forth  to  look  for  another  copy 
of  Bartolomeo  IJbertL  Bookstores 
and  libraries  all  underwent  my  scrutiny. 
I  even  gained  access  to  some  monastio 
libraries,  and  pored  greedily  over  the 
shelves;  but  all  in  vain.  Until  at 
length,  when  twiliglit  came,  I  reso- 
lutely banished  that  care  from  my 
mind,  and  set  out  upon  my  usual 
round — a  chat  with  old  Andrea  upon 
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the  IVmte  Vecchio,  a  ition  acroa  the 
bridge  to  the  citr-gmte.  and  so  onward 
thivHigh  the  Tilla-lined  mbaiiM. 

When  I  came  to  the  little  cottage^  at 
the  tenninition  of  mj  oanrazd  route, 
it  was  not  unnatural,  pohaps,  that  I 
ihonlvl  look  to  see  whether  the  prettj 
maiden  of  the  pneoeding  evening  was 
tbeze  again.  That  chance  meeting — 
it  ha  I  smelj  been  too  pleasant  cot  to 
be  lepeated.  if  possible :  and  it  would 
be  no  sin  to  gaze  once  more  for  a 
fiew  minutes  into  those  pensive  eves  be- 
fore I  went  awaj  forever :  and,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  rather  a  hard  fate,  perhaps, 
to  find  the  con^tfie  again  deserted. 
Therefore  it  was  with  a  peculiar  pleas- 
ure that  I  now  saw  the  young  girl  lean- 
ing over  the  little  gate  as  before :  the 
Boce  lo  tha:  she  seemed  as  though  an- 
tidpatiRg  mv  coming:  And  conse- 
qoe&tly  it  cv^uld  hardly  be  expected 
that  I  should  cot  again  tarry  for  a 
little  wbile — ^which  I  did;  and  fousd 
my^ii  OEce  mon?  bea^ucg  over  my 
side  of  the  gate«  lookicg  dreamily 
Ak'^wn  into  her  £ue,  acd  thirstizigly 
drinkirii:  in  ber  sof^.  modulated  tocesc 
as  she  prinled  on  l2l  her  cative  tocgce. 
Azd  wiih  *e»  cocsilenuion  than  I  had 
di«r*ayed  upv'a  the  preceding  ev^nic^, 
I  ihere  nscaised.  wa:ching  her  play  of 
expresaKcz,  r:iul  the  sars  peefwd  out 
eee  ry  oae.  and  the  discans  D&.'mo  t*- 
gan  to  <how  :e»  liistizctly  i^caizs;  the 
liftT^ezizg  sky.  ard  I  zealued  tha:  it 
w«»  ird-^xl  tine  ix  me  to  »ar  mywlf 
awav. 

-Wo-ild  I  Sf  aKe  to  see  her  again  ?- 
I  th^r-  :V-:er^i  f.^h.  "  Were  these  two 
pkasa:::  zietiLz^  to  go  for  =acgh:  I " 

She  sdile^i,  ai'.i.  h.^ldizji:  oct  ber 
]u=.vi  f:r  fin;  we  1*^  whi*pti^— <'b  I  so 
w&5;r>.  4*  :hoCj:*i  she  oocid  c-.":  help 
h — ch^:  she  w:cl.l  be  there  cpoa  the 
feil'.T* i=^  ev-i  =i:^.  Ard  L  nV'g  o.*o 
«?•  pcvstseA  :he  'i:rle  hazo.,  ard.  dr.^p- 
rir:^  a  ti#  ;:rc::  :;*  «^par^<xi.  evvrr  few 
sceTti  *v.v*irj:  "^wk  ro  see  i:  s2ie  w»s  yvc 
gas-lrj:  if^ir  =:^,  ;:z:il  a  :ir:i  cf  the  pa:h 
hi'i  ;he  litil^  vvctar*  fr-on  ny  sicht. 

Ar-.chtfr  e^'.'c.ir^— jcvl  y^:  ar.-ther — 
asd  scill  I  .vitr^TYvl  :o  s«  her.     I  hare 
a:  I  o,'-:il'i  sl-^  *3e\i^a»fly  de«:n>e 


her  beauty.  Let  me  now  farther  Mf, 
that  if  it  were  poonble  to  depct  with 
graphic  conectness  every  attribute  of 
her  marvellous  lovdineHi  whether  it 
shone  upon  the  outward  sur&oe^  or 
gleamed  fitfully  firom  some  inward  fount 
of  £ucination,  it  would  not  avafl  to  do 
so,  unless  I  could  also  give  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  angular  bond  of  sjm- 
pathy  which  now  b^an  to  draw  me 
towards  her,  as  though  by  magnetic  in- 
fluence. Never  had  I  felt  the  like  of  it 
before :  and  I  remember  that,  bcin^  at 
the  first  dimly  conscious  of  it,  and  un- 
able to  resist  its  power,  I  would  vacantlj 
speculate  upon  its  nature,  and  ercn  tiy 
to  philosophize  upon  it.  It  was  not 
love — so  I  took  pains  to  assure  mjadC 
Might  it  be  the  forerunner  of  k>Tef 
That,  of  course,  was  nonsense.  I 
merely  her  fiiend.  and  she 
was  alL  And  somehow.  I  began  to 
feel  as  though  I  had  known  her  yem 
ago—as  though  these  meetings  were  tbm 
reaiizau^>n  of  plans  that  had  been  Ibnn- 
ing  for  agesw  and  thai  some  great  mis- 
take would  be  committed  in  the  coniae 
of  nature,  were  it  all  to  end  without  lo^ 
suit  of  any  kind. 

What  more  shall  I  say  to  exprcea  iStm 
inevitable  result  t  I  soon  began  to  die- 
cover  that  I  was  drifticg  onward  in  a 
dacgero:is  current,  but  I  no  longer  had 
the  strength  cf  mini  to  anempt 
ing  it.  I  kcew  that  I  could  no 
deceive  myself:  that  vbat  I  had 
cocently  imagined  to  Im  mere 
sh^  was  beccE2iag  love  —  yea^ 
already  Income  so;  asd  yet. 
and  veak  of  purpvve,  I  cccssanth*  | 
mote  yieldicg.  1  becsz  eaich  cay  i 
willizgvy  to  give  mrself  Tip  to  thj  i 
Tbcuirhts  of  rzy  hocae  grew  &ins  r  ; 
cries  cf  ia  love*!  ozea  lecaae 
qwrt.  I  even  f .'rgvt,  f.^r  the  ti»e,  my 
cclde:i  caziec*.  and  ciy  search  after  tiw 
little  Kvk  of  Rir5oiv=;<o  Ulwni;  eQ 
my  C5CJL  carvs  azd  pcz^szds  seesftcd  to 
pa::  urc:i  ne :  I  no  =cre  viaLscd  old 
An.irea.  or  k-i^frsd  upvc  the  Bonte 
Teixhio ;  ciy  ocly  »sk  wtw  to  ooont 
the  mIzu^»  t;:^:^  th^;  twilight  Loot 
cazie,  azd  th<:^  hi^^rrie^r.y  p«»  otis  to 
the  litCie  cv^taj^  vhere  Le^  wvscd  te 
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me  at  the  gate ;  my  only  destre  was  to 
linger  a  few  weeks  longer  in  Florence. 

*«  I  cannot  go  yet,*'  I  said  at  length  to 
Sidney.  '*I  do  not  feel  my  health  as 
fully  restored  as  I  could  wish,  and  I 
would  prefer  to  linger  here.  I  do  not 
care  for  Venice  or  Vienna.  I  will  let 
you  make  that  tour  alone,  and  next 
month  I  will  meet  you  in  Paris,  and 
we  will  thence  go  home  together.'' 

Sidney  was  disappointed  at  the  change 
of  programme,  but— good,  honest  fellow 
that  he  was — suspected  nothing. 

**  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must,"  he 
mournfully  ejaculated. 

"  And,  Sidney,"  I  cried,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting the  topic  of  my  late  anxiety, "  look 
into  some  of  the  large  libraries  of  Vienna 
or  Paris,  or  wherever  there  is  a  large  pub- 
lic library,  in  fact,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
another  copy  of  Bartolomeo  Uberti.  I 
am  more  anxious  than  you  can  think,  to 
know  the  whole  of  that  faded  page." 

'*  You  have  Bartolomeo  on  the  brain, 
I  belieye,"  he  responded  with  a  laugh ; 
"  but  I  will  try  to  gratify  your  whim. 
And  remember,  next  month,  on  the 
15th,  I  shall  expect  you  at  the  Hotel 
Louvre." 

The  next  day  he  departed ;  and  I,  feel- 
ing relieved  from  the  presence  of  one 
who,  at  times,  had  unwittingly  fettered 
my  moments,  now  gave  myself  up  more 
nnresbtingly  than  ever  to  my  passion, 
going  earlier  to  the  trysting-place  and 
remaining  there  longer.  Soon,  growing 
more  bold,  I  would  slip  into  tiie  gate 
and  stand  at  the  same  side  with  Leila, 
bending  forward  so  as  to  gaze  into  her 
eyes  with  the  same  ease  as  before; 
then  grew  accustomed  to  place  myself 
upon  ^  bench  inside  the  hedge,  where, 
well  screened  Arom  the  road,  I  could 
gaze  at  her  as  she  sat  beside  me.  And, 
after  a  little  while,  it  was  no  more  than 
to  be  suspected  that  my  arm  should 
wander  around  the  slender  waist,  and 
that  the  fair  head  should  rest  upon  my 
shoulder. 

In  all  this  I  had  no  thought  of  wrong, 
nor  did  I, ever  dream  that  there  could  be 
any  serious  issue  to  the  affidr.  Deeply 
entranced  and  carried  away  as  I  was, 
there  were  certain  waking  moments,  as 


it  were,  in  my  existence,  when  I  felt 
forced  to  look  upon  the  situation 
soberly,  face  to  face.  And,  though 
feeling  well  assured  that  she  loved  me 
in  return,  I  could  not  but  be  conscious, 
at  times,  that  my  faith  had  been  plight- 
ed to  another,  whom  I  had  in  times  past 
believed  I  loved.  There  could  be  no 
sundering  of  that  tie — nor,  were  it 
broken,  would  it  avail  me  any  thing. 
For  how  could  I  ever  think  to  bring 
this  untutored  Florentine  girl  to  my 
own  home,  and  there  present  her  to 
my  friends!  Nay,  what  did  I  know 
about  her,  except  that  I  had  met  her 
by  chance,  and  now  loved  her  ?  Who 
were  her  kindred  ?  I  had  never  thought 
to  inquire,  nor  had  she  ever  asked  about 
my  own.  We  were  simply  all  in  all  to 
each  other,  in  a  blind,  unreflecting,  pas- 
sionate way ;  and  the  outer  world  and 
its  ties  were  a  myth,  which  ought  not 
now  to  trouble  us.  We  had  no  plans 
for  the  future  —  how  could  we  have! 
It  was  all  a  tender  romance  which 
should  be  enjoyed  for  the  present,  and 
must  some  day  be  rudely  broken.  We 
were  as  Paul  and  Virginia  in  our  talk 
and  actions;  but  the  world  is  not*a 
desert  island;  and  when  I  longed,  as 
I  often  did,  that  I  might  have  her  al- 
ways with  me,  there  would  come  the 
terrible  conviction  that  in  New  York 
there  could  be  found  no  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia society.  No,  the  rupture  must 
some  day  come,  and  surely,  too;  for 
each  day  the  time  of  my  final  departure 
drew  nearer,  and  could  no  longer  be 
procrastinated.  And  meanwhile,  as  I 
lingered,  a  new  act  of  the  drama  com- 
menced. 

"You  must  not  come  to-morrow," 
Leila  said  to  me  one  evening,  as  I  was 
taking  my  leave  of  her. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  inquired,  astounded, 
for  such  a  deprivation  had  not  yet  hap- 
pened to  me. 

"  I  dare  not  tell,  but  so  it  must  be," 
she  responded,  hesitatingly.  There  were 
candor  and  regret  in  her  tones;  but 
somehow  there  seemed  to  be  an  insin- 
cere gleam  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  I  felt 
a  momentaiy  suspicion  of  her.  Never- 
theless, at  the  end,  her  persuasive  tones 
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lullcil  mc  again;  and  tbongh  I  could 
not  induce  her  to  explain  the  reason 
for  the  self-denial  to  which  she  com- 
pellcil  me.  I  luide  her  ••  good-by  "  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  truthfulness,  and,  for 
the  moment,  mv  only  emotions  were  re- 
gret for  the  necessity  and  despair  of 
being  able  to  exist  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  houre  away  from  her. 

But  when  I  leacheil  my  own  nH>m, 
and  was  away  fix>m  the  influence  of  her 
enticing  tones  and  tender  glances,  the 
vision  of  that  single  glimi>se  of  insin- 
cerity came  l>ack  to  me.  and  made  me 
oncomfortable.  Why  could  she  not 
hiTc  told  me  her  reason  for  not  seeing 
me  f  If  it  were  a  sufficient  and  proper 
one,  would  any  penon  sooner  than  my- 
avlf  admit  it  i  And  was  it  not  a  proof 
of  ^•'kmething  wrv^ng.  that  she  would  not 
ct^nfide  in  me  t  Thus  I  cv^uld  not  help 
azpiing  with  myself,  as  :he  twin  ser- 
peass.  suspicion  and  jealousy,  gnawed  at 
my  heart.  And  not  nAicting  that,  as 
I  had  i\>nae\l  no  settUnl  views  lor  Leila's 
fu:uT«,  I  hid  no  right  to  l>e  jealous,  I 
hcgar.  to  pu:  together  ciivumsiances 
which  I  had  Ixforv  dis:vgardo\i.  Once, 
irtier.  1  had  IxYa  learir^r  wiih  her  OT^r 
the  gste.  a  *:r:iknp?  youni:  man  had  ap- 
fN^and.  an/.  sav:e  a*  iboUirh  he  would 
arop.  but.  at  an  ala:o*:  i-.v.ptnx'piible 
sigr.  fr\>m  h<:r.  had  pas{i<-.i  on.  A;  an- 
oiber  tix.c\  I  had  s^t.  a  male  £giinf 
av^uoVang  Khind  the  i^vn^er  of  the 
cvxtacv.  waiohing  u*.  ar.d  h*,;  s:ane^i 
op  in  per?u::»  when  it  hiA  Tan:*ho-.;. 
ar.vi  ^V^  :.ii  !acgbt\l.  an.;  sa:.:  :hM  it 
wdLs  v-n'y  my  shadv»w.  These  trivial 
i&c:o.vn:>  n.w  seeniiv.  :o  Lrra  conSm*.*- 
lion  o:"  <..  n:-:  v.^r,:  :  .v.*..'.  /.::*.;-  Vy  '.k;I;* 
I  nrnu  :"'>fr\v  other  n:A::*rs  *.-f  'ike  oh.\r- 
•c:«-7.  ar.,-.  nvlscriV'y  lr.xvu\!  over  ihen: 
x-  nr : V  c :  >■  i  '■  aj  .  nn: i\  ^^  hen  e t  ^r.ir  c  oanw, 
1  »*>  4'.n:o>:  i/.  n::h  r.-.;-n:a*,  scv^ny.  If 
1  o,*.-."d  nly  5<>f  h-,T.  n*y^'l  Tvniainlrj: 
ur.<xr.  Ar.-.  :h.:>  ":•:  sAi.sfi^l  of  her  :r.::h 
cr  filsiiT. !» V.i:  4  ri '.:; :'  ::  nv.gh:  N-  :  - 
Ke  -Vr..'.  i:  ov.i  ;in\.\  :r.  n*.y  dosxvrjk- 
liov.  I  ^.*v..x-.  V.j6\,-  Nil".:^  I  :Vrsh  *r /. 
p'*\o.l  ;hi*  svT  uivr.  '.ir.  :.*.".  i:  "v: 
Kxn  :1ia:  :L.i-".  w*»  -.v  y'.io,   iVvu;  th; 

vV  ««>xj^s       "■  ...  ■«       A     \\  ..»».     >.A^M     ^....Om* 


Suddenly  I  felt  a  burning,  as  it  wera, 
at  my  left  side,  where  the  gilded  cameo 
reposed.  I  had  not  thought  much  about 
the  trinket  of  late,  being  fearful  of  osiDg 
it,  and  half  doubtful,  moreover,  whether 
the  magical  powers  ascribed  to  it  weie 
not  entirely  a  fable  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  now  I  drew  it  forth,  and  there  came 
over  me  an  irreustible  longing  to  gaze 
at  Leila,  if  it  were  poadble,  and  watch 
her  present  occupation.  I  could  but 
try :  and.  if  it  faUed,  no  harm  would 
be  done.  But  if  it  succeeded,  and  the 
penalty,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
be  exacted  ?  Pshaw !  what  'penalftj 
could  there  bef  I  had  not  sold  my- 
self to  the  devil,  had  II  Kor  wen 
these  the  da}'s  in  which  devils  could 
have  power  over  the  human  race.  Tlius, 
little  by  linle.  I  reassured  myself,  per- 
suading myself  to  do.  for  an  uolmowii 
prl.  that  which  I  had  not  dared  to  at- 
tempt for  my  own  distant  kindred. 

Hitherto,  more  from  halat  than  any 
thing  el>o.  1  had  continued  to  wear  the 
cameo  aK^u:  my  neck  during  the  day, 
though  1  had  always  laid  it  aside  upon 
retirine.  £ciiing  it  too  cumbroua  a 
trinket  for  the  night.  But  now,  de- 
termining to  try  the  charm,  whatever 
might  Ne  the  resul:,  I  left  it  upon  my 
breast.  la:  .1  down  upon  my  bed,  vkit- 
pervvi  the  won!  "  Leila."  and,  clooiiig 
my  eyes,  aw;iki:e<.i  the  result.  At  llnt^ 
nothing :  for.  in  my  a^idtation  of  i 
I  CK^nld  no:  slexp.  and  heard  hour  ] 
hour  strike.  B^t  a:  list  I  fell  into 
uneasy  slumber:  and.  almoist 
ate'y.  in  my  o.n?anis  aw  Leila 
bef.>re  nie.  She  s^med  to  be  sit 
in  in.'^n:  of  h-^r  o.^:;*ge,  upon  the  roatie 
kve'.  V^hin.i  x:vt  he-iilge,  jus:  wiiere  ihe 
ha.:  S>:n  ao.-us^onsevi  to  sit  with  me. 
K::;  n"w  :her^"  was  asoih-er  pecson  be- 
si.le  her.  wh.>f«  y:n:hfn!  Ka^nr  I  could 
no:  li'.'.  :o  .^.'.min?,  ev*n  at  that  bitter 
mor.-.en: :  an/,  her  han  i  wis  in  his.  and 
ter  he.^o.  :vs:eO.  nivn  his  shon!der.  even 
.^*  \:  hs  ■.  V<^:7.  w--:  ::  nss;  upon  my 
^  wr^  Ar.l  I  o:n*..:  f<^  tha:  her  ^es^ 
c«v'.  n-o  ::::.^  hi*  ^iih  the  sanoe  luM 
ir.n*  i:*.Ar..v  .:"  s^n-.rviihetsc  affactioA 
whU'h  *he  ha.i  '.sTisi^i  zpoa  oie.  Wbeft 
m.nr  pr.v^f  .^^  t-cr  f*etaj  oMld  I  d^ 
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sire  ?  So,  for  a  moment,  stood  the  life- 
like picture,  and  then  seemed  to  roll 
away,  and  I  saw  her  no  longer.  But 
though  the  miserable  scene  was  with- 
drawn from  my  eyes,  I  was  not  left  in 
peace.  All  night  as  I  tossed  about  wear- 
ily, a  dark,  imdefined  cloud  as  of  black 
mist  seemed  to  close  in  about  me,  roll- 
ing back  and  forth,  now  receding  and 
again  approaching,  and  gathering  up 
its  folds  so  closely  that  it  appeared  as 
though  I  could  have  touched  it.  It 
was  simply  nightmare,  I  reasoned,  pro- 
duced by  excess  of  mental  agitation. 
But  though  I  strove  to  shake  it  off,  I 
could  not;  and  even  in  my  occasional 
waking  moments  it  still  gathered  about 
me  as  distinctly  as  before.  And  in  the 
morning  I  arose  pale  and  haggard,  my 
own  reflection  in  the  glass  startling  me 
with  its  wan,  stricken  aspect 

What  could  I  think  of  it  all !  Was 
it  but  a  mere  dream,  a  trick  of  my 
imagination,  or  had  I  actually  seen 
Leila  herself?  If  the  latter,  was  there 
real  magic  in  it,  connecting  itself  with 
the  Gilded  Cameo?  Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  it  a  chance  coincidence,  my 
high-wrought  fancy  producing  some 
singular  and  accidental  manifestation 
of  second  sight?  But  whatever  it 
might  be,  I  could  not  but  feel  borne 
into  my  soul  the  conviction  that  Leila 
was  false  to  me,  and  I  determined  that 
I  would  not  longer  visit  her.  I  would 
depart  from  Florence  at  once,  and  tear 
her  image  trom  my  mind.  It  must  be 
done  before  long;  therefore,  why  not 
now  ?  And  when  she  found  that  I  did 
not  come,  she  would  understand  that 
her  treachery  had  been  discovered. 
There  could  surely  be  no  explanation 
needed.  So  I  passed  the  morning 
forming  desperate  resolutions,  which 
were  all  destined  to  come  to  nothing. 
For  of  what  use  is  it  to  resolve,  when 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  fate  ?  And,  by 
the  afternoon,  new  ideas  came  and 
changed  my  programme.  I  determined 
that  I  would  see  her  once  again,  but 
that  it  should  be  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  charging  her  with  her  folsity, 
and  throwing  back  her  pretended  afibc- 
tion  into  her  face.    And  so,  when  the 


usual  hour  arrived,  I  saw  her,  leaning 
over  the  gate,  and  watching  impatiently 
for  me,  with  the  pleasant  smile  upon 
her  lips,  and  the  love-light  in  her  eyes. 
And  then,  as  even  in  my  fiercest  pas- 
sion I  bad  dimly  conjectured  would  be 
the  case,  I  almost  forgave  her  upon  the 
spot,  making  my  complaints  in  a  mild, 
undecided  tone  of  remonstrance,  rather 
than  reproach,  and  accepting  her  ex- 
cuses ere  she  had  fully  time  to  utter 
them.  It  was  some  story  she  told  about 
a  brother  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Palermo,  and  who  would  be  angry  if 
he  saw  her  with  another  person.  And 
she  had  therefore  denied  herself  my 
society,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping 
us  apart.  What  could  be  more  plau- 
sible, to  be  sure  ?  It  is  true,  the  story 
did  not  satisfy  my  reason,  but  it  did 
appease  the  raging  of  my  heart.  And 
again  I  yielded  myself  bodily  to  the 
fascination  which  she  threw  about  me, 
and  was  happy  as  before. 

Until,  after  three  more  stolen  inter- 
views with  her,  I  was  again  directed  to 
abstain  from  her  presence  for  a  single 
evening;  and  again  tormented  by  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  I  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation, and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gilded 
Cameo,  watched  her  in  my  dream. 
And  I  saw  that  she  was  at  the  opera, 
seated  in  the  back  of  a  secluded  box, 
with  the  same  person  at  her  side  whom' 
I  had  previously  seen  with  her.  His 
arm  was  about  her,  and  her  head  upon 
bis  shoulder,  as  in  the  garden.  What 
fturther  doubt  could  I  have  ?  Her  story 
had  been  false,  of  course,  for  this  could 
be  no  brother.  Brothers  might  chance 
to  be  affectionately  inclined  for  a  few 
moments  after  a  long  absence ;  but  were 
these  continual  manifestations  the  or- 
dinary evidences  of  fraternal  regard? 
Once  more  I  resolved  to  leave  her— 
once  more  rushed  to  charge  her  with 
her  perfidy;  and  again,  beguiled  with 
a  ready  excuse  and  a  few  tender 
glances,  I  tried  to  believe,  and  then 
forgave  her.  And  not  twice  only,  but 
oftener.  For  now  the  drama  began  to 
advance  apace,  and  each  week  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  old  scene.  The 
whispered  direction  to  remain  away  for 
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only  one  evening,  the  jealousy,  the  ap- 
plication to  the  magic  charm,  the  cruel 
discoyery  of  her  falsehood,  the  open 
charge  of  perfidy,  the  eyes  softly  beam- 
ing upon  me  with  love,  the  half-beliey- 
ed  stoiy,  and  the  perfect  forgiveness — 
all  were  there  in  their  due  sequence,  to 
complete  her  triumph  and  my  self-deg- 
radation. 

And  soon  I  began  to  discover  too 
truly  the  penalty  that  attached  to  the 
use  of  the  Gilded  Cameo.  The  dark 
misty  cloud,  which  had  invested  me 
upon  the  night  of  my  first  recourse  to 
it,  was  not  merely  an  unsubstantial 
nightmare,  but  ratiier  an  actual  dis- 
play of  some  demoniac  influence.  This 
I  could  no  longer  doubt;  for  when  I 
essayed  a  second  time  to  satisfy  the 
whisperings  of  my  jealousy,  that  night 
the  cloud  was  there  again,  still  rolling 
about  me,  but  thicker,  blacker,  and 
nearer  than  before.  There  was  even 
something  supematurally  terrible  and 
oppressive  in  it— a  strange  kind  of 
vitality,  as  it  were,  which  seemed 
eager  to  press  upon  me  and  crush  me 
in  its  cumbrous  folds.  Upon  my  third 
attempt  it  was  there  once  more;  and 
now  it  began  to  assume  shape  and  ro- 
tundity, as  of  a  foul  spirit.  I  could 
even  fancy  that  I  saw,  stretched  fix)m 
the  yet  somewhat  conAised  body,  a 
taloned  hand,  upraised  to  smite  me, 
and  I  cried  out  with  fear  and  agony. 
Again,  another  night,  there  was  a  Air- 
ther  change ;  for  the  form  grew  more 
defined  in  outline,  and  a  bright,  glitter- 
ing eye  bogun  to  be  developed,  giving 
it  a  cruel  and  fiendish  aspect,  which 
struck  terror  into  my  inmost  soul. 
And  now,  instead  of  coming  and  going 
at  chance  moments,  as  it  had  at  first 
done,  the  appearance  began  to  remain 
with  me  constantly  throughout  all  the 
hours  of  the  night.  And  while  I  knew 
that  its  horrible  aspect,  and  perhaps  its 
corporeal  power  over  me,  were  increased 
with  each  application  to  the  charmed 
cameo,  I  daily  found  less  strength  to 
resist  the  temptation,  so  grievously  did 
my  jo;ilousy  now  torment  me,  encourag- 
ing me  in  a  reckless  daring.  It  was  a 
fate — and  who  could  struggle  success- 


fully against  itt  Let  me  only  go  on 
to  the  end,  and  die. 

At  last,  overcome  by  this  constant 
mental  agony,  I  began  to  lose  all  my 
former  strength  and  elasticity,  and  my 
flesh  fell  away  from  my  bones,  until  I 
was  a  ghost  of  my  original  self.  I  felt 
that  now,  indeed,  the  end  was  drawing 
near,  but  I  scarcely  cared.  What  waa 
life  when  subjected  to  this  constant 
terror  ?  And  what  hope  was  there  that 
I  could  ever  bo  relieved  from  it  t  And 
once  more  I  lay  down  with  the  Gilded 
Cameo  upon  my  breast,  waiting  for  the 
dreams  that  it  might  bring.  Six  times 
already  had  I  availed  myself  of  its 
powers,  and  was  now  about  to  yield 
for  the  seventh  time;  for  again  the 
spell  of  love  and  jealousy  was  upon 
me.  But  as  I  prepared  to  close  my 
eyes,  they  fell  upon  a  letter' which  lay 
on  my  table.  It  had  remained  there 
unopened  for  three  days,  so  completely 
had  my  misery  and  misplaced  passion 
driven  from  my  mind  all  interest  in 
matters  at  home.  But  now,  influenced 
by  some  good  impulse,  I  lifted  the  let- 
ter, and  carefViUy  examined  the  seaL 

*^  This  night  may  be  my  last,*'  I  mut- 
tered to  myself;  "I  feel  it  so,  and  I 
have  no  strength  left  to  resist  my  doom. 
Be  that  as  it  will.  But  let  me  first 
give  one  thought  to  those  who  now, 
from  a  distance,  are  praying  for  me. 
Let  me  not  go  out  of  the  world  with 
selfish  neglect  of  their  kind  words  And 
longings.    This,  at  least,  I  owe  them.** 

I  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  leU 
ter.  It  was  from  Bessie, — she  whom  I 
had  so  much  loved,  and  had  of  late  so 
grievously  neglected.  With  affectionate 
word  she  told  me  the  family  and  social 
news— all  those  little  trivial  matten 
which  so  greatly  interest  the  wanderer 
from  home.  The  new  picket-fence  at 
the  farm  was  being  repainted — ^greeo, 
to  correspond  with  the  hedge.  The  old 
maid  Molly  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  was  getting  a  white  veil,  as  though 
she  was  only  sixteen.  The  peaches  had 
failed,  and  a  smoking-cap  was  being 
embroidereii  for  me.  Billy,  the  dog^ 
had  been  sick,  having  rashly  ondeN 
taken,  after  the  example  of  the  cat|  to 
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eat  a'monse ;  but  he  was  better.  And 
thcj  were  all  daily  expecting  to  hear 
that  we  had  taken  onr  homeward  pash 
sagc.  And  would  I  bring  her  a  Roman 
lamp,  and  a  lace  shawl,  and  a  leaning- 
tower,  and  some  Genoese  filagree-work, 
and  some  of  the —  " 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hand.  How 
all  at  once  the  familiar  scenes  thronged 
about  mc — scenes  that  were  dear,  even 
in  their  trials  and  vexations  I  How 
yiyidly,  for  the  instant,  I  could  picture 
each  of  those  loved  ones  1  My  £Ather 
reading  his  paper— my  mother  knitting 
— and  Bessie,  my  i>wn  Bessie,  running 
in  with  her  worsted'  hood  to  bring 
them  the  letters  which  she  had  received 
from  Sidney,  and  to  learn  whether  they 
had  any  word  firom  met  The  tears 
came  into  my  eyes.  It  was  a  moment 
when  my  better  nature  was  touched. 
Scales  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  my 
understanding.  Could  it  be  that  I  was 
neglecting  all  these  home-treasures  for 
an  idle  fancy?  And  should  not  the 
momentary  impulse  to  do  better  be  al- 
lowed to  have  sway  at  the  last  ?  I  felt 
instinctively  that  it  depended  upon  my- 
self alone,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  reso- 
lutely seize  the  propitious  moment,  I 
would  be  lost  forever.  What  better 
time  than  now  to  emancipate  myself 
from  the  fatal  spell?  Would  I  have 
the  same  strength  upon  the  morrow? 
For  a  moment  I  paused;  and  then, 
tearing  the  trinket  from  my  neck,  I 
hurled  it  far  out  through  the  open 
window. 

It  dropped  into  the  Amo,  and  there 
sank.  I  watched  its  fall,  half  expecting 
to  see  a  puff  of  smoke  arise  where  it 
struck ;  but  it  went  down  without  any 
unnatural  demonstration,  like  an  ordi- 
nary stone.  But  with  it  sank  my  evil 
destiny.  I  gazed  upon  the  circles  ex- 
panding where  it  touched  the  water, 
and  then  all  was  calm  again.  Calm, 
not  only  on  the  bosom  of  the  river,  but 
also  in  my  heart.  A  wonderful  peace 
and  repose  seemed  to  have  come  to  me 
there ;  a  terrible  weight  was  all  at  once 
lifted  from  my  spirits.  Impulsively  I 
knelt  down  by  my  bed,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  many  nights  said  my  pray- 


ers; and  then— then  fell  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  inno- 
cence. No  phantom  doud  i!i;^th  glitter- 
ing eyes  and  threatening  hand  disturb- 
ed me,  but,  through  all  the  night, 
bright  dreams  of  home  gladdened  my 
thoughts,  and  brought  to  me  content- 
ment, and  a  thirsty  longing  to  be  with 
my  loved  ones  again. 

And  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  refreshed 
and  regenerated.  Even  my  glass  show- 
ed an  improvement;  for  my  hollowed 
cheeks  seemed  again  filling  out  with 
health,  and  a  pleasant  light— the  old 
light  of  cheerfulness — ^was  gleaming  in 
my  eyes.  I  threw  open  the  window. 
It  was  a  sparkling,  bright  day,  and  the 
streets  were  all  gay  with  life  and  mo- 
tion. Flower-girls  passed  by,  holding 
up  with  winning  gestures  their  bunches 
of  camelias.  Image-vendors  strolled 
along,  with  elastic  tread,  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  their  overloaded  trays. 
Minstrels  leaned  against  the  stone  cop- 
ing of  the  river  embankment,  and 
cheerily  piped  up  at  the  hotel  windows. 
Open  carriages  filled  with  happy  excur^ 
sionists  rolled  along.  In  every  direc- 
tion was  a  jovial  throng,  passing  to  and 
fro  along  the  Arno  and  across  the  Yeo- 
chio  and  Trinita  bridges.  An  irredst- 
ible  impulse  seized  me — an  impulse 
such  as  I  had  not  felt  for  many  days — 
commanding  me  to  sally  forth  and  be- 
come a  part  of  that  active  scene ;  and, 
springing  down-stairs,  I  hurried  out, 
elastic  with  alert  and  cheerful  spirits, 
and  instinctively  took  the  route  of  my 
old  familiar  stroll. 

And  first  to  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  where 
old  Andrea  Yaggione  was  at  his  post 
selling  a  mosaic  to  a  long-whiskered 
Englishman,  who  stood  searching  Mur- 
ray in  vain  to  ascertain  how  much  he 
ought  to  pay. 

"A  good-morning  to  you,"  shouted 
Andrea.  "  And  you  have  not  gone,  yet, 
back  to  that  happy  land  where  there 
are  no  laws?  You  have  been  absent 
many  days." 

"  I  shall  go  to-morrow,"  I  said,  not 
slackening  my  pace,  and  resisting  his 
invitation  to  come  behind  his  counter. 
For  how,  on  such  a  bright,  beautiftil, 
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elastic  day,  could  I  keep  from  actdyc 
motion  ?  Therefore  I  hurried  on,  across 
to  the  opposite  bank,  through  the  gate, 
and  along  the  road  of  villas,  until  I 
found  myself  approaching  the  cottage, 
—Leila's  cottage.  Should  I  return? 
Dare  I  pass  that  place  again?  Might 
not  the  old  influence  entrap  me  ?  Nay, 
why  fear?  Had  not  my  strength  of 
purpose  come  back  to  me  ?  Had  not 
some  scales  fallen  from  my  eyes  ?  Was 
the  sight  of  a  mere  country  beauty  to 
dazzle  my  understanding  and  destroy  the 
balance  of  my  equanimity  ?  Therefore 
I  pressed  resolutely  forward ;  and  soon 
the  little  cottage  rose  upon  my  sight. 
But,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  it  was 
closed,  and  apparently  deserted  as  I  had 
first  seen  it,  and  the  gate  was  shut,  and 
even  the  old  dusty  cobweb  was  stretch- 
ed from  post  to  post. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?''  I 
inquired  of  a  peasant-woman  who  just 
then  emerged  from  a  hovel  near  by. 
"  Where  is  the  person  who  lives  here  ?  ^ 

"Signor,  there  is  no  one  living  in 
that  place,"  she  answered,  opening 
wide  her  eyes.  There  has  no  one  been 
found  to  live  there  for  years  past ;  for 
they  say,"  and  she  crossed  herself^  "that 
there  is  a  demon  in  the  house." 

I  started  with  wonderment,  and,  for 
the  moment,  had  thought  of  further  in- 
quiries ;  then,  in  my  conftision,  gave  it 
up,  and  walked  hastily  onward.  What 
mystery  was  all  this  ?  Did  the  peasant- 
woman  speak  the  truth  ?  Had  I  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  unholy  hal- 
lucination? Was  I  actually,  at  that 
moment,  sane  ?  I  pressed  my  hands  to 
my  eyes,  looked  up  at  the  bright  sky 
as  though  seeking  to  reassure  myself, 
glanced  once  back  towards  the  deserted 
cottage  with  its  cobwebbed  gate,  and 
then  passed  on,  as  in  a  misty  whirl, 
until  I  reached  the  hotel. 

There,  as  1  entered,  the  porter  met 
me,  and  handed  me  a  letter  which  had 
just  arrived.  It  was  from  Sidney,  and 
bore  the  Paris  postmark. 

"  I  have  engaged  our  passages  in  the 
Arago,  which  sails    on  the  22d,"  ho 


wrote.  "Therefore  you  will  have  to 
hurry  on  at  once;  and  as  I  expect  to 
see  you  so  soon,  I  will  say  nothing  now 
about  my  journey  through  Austria  and 
the  Rhine  countiy.  But  I  want  to  show 
you  a  beautiful  shawl  I  have  purchased 
for  Bessie  for  a  wedding-present,  and  I 
have  picked  up  some  lovely  old  books 
— so  old,  that  nobody  can  read  them  at 
all.  Speaking  of  which,  reminds  me 
of  my  promise  to  hunt  up  the  missing 
words  in  Bartolomeo  TJberti.  I  search-  • 
ed  the  Imperial  libraiy  in  Vienna,  and 
the  Royal  library  at  Berlin,  but  could 
not  find  another  copy  than  mine;  nor 
did  I  have  better  luck  at  the  library  in 
Paris.  But  the  librarian  put  me  on  the 
track  of  an  old  Academician  living  in 
the  Rue  d'Enfer,  who  has  more  old 
books  than  you  can  well  imagine ;  and 
going  to  him  I  found  that  he  also  had  a 
Bartolomeo  Uberti,  and  in  capital  pre- 
servation. And  this  is  the  whole  of  the 
page  about  which  you  were  so  curious 
that  you  made  me  also  a  little  curious ; 
and,  now  that  we  have  it,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  amounts  to  any  thing  after  alL 

"  Which  gilded  cameOy  having  been  given 
to  him  by  the  fiend^  was  also  a  charm  ;  for^ 
sleeping  vith  it  upon  his  breast  and  whisper* 
ing  the  name  of  whomsoever  he  sought^  da" 
nino  wottld^  in  his  dreams^  see  whatever  might 
be  happening  to  such  person  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  But  with  the  condition,  that  if  hm 
should  apply  to  it  as  many  as  seven  times,  he 
should  be  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  fiend. 
The  which  cameo  Cianino  joyfully  received, 
not  believing  but  thai  he  could  so  far  control 
lamself  as  to  use  it  sparingly,  and  only  upon 
great  occcmons,  and  not  oftener  than  might 
be  safe  for  him  so  to  do.  But  the  fiend,  iah^ 
ing  upon  himself  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
teous virgin,  did  throw  himself  into  the  way 
of  Cianino  ;  and  did  surround  him  icith  such 
artful  fascinations,  and  did,  moreover,  so  vio- 
lently  work  upon  his  jealousy  of  her,  thai 
Cianino,  having  no  more  power  of  resistance^ 
did  heedlessly  apply  himself  once  too  often  to 
the  gilded  cameo,  for  the  purpose  of  spying 
out  her  conduct.  Whereupon  the  fend  did 
cast  himself  upon  Cianino,  tearing  him  limb 
from  Umb,  so  that  he  miserably  perished,''^ 
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Oira  by  one  they  died — 
Last  of  all  their  race ; 
Nothing  left  but  pride, 

Lace,  and  buckled  hose. 
Their  qidetus  made, 

On  their  dwelling-place 
Rathless  hands  are  lud : 

Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

See  the  ancient  manse 
Meet  its  fisite  at  last  I 
Time,  in  his  advance, 

Age  nor  honor  Imows ; 
Axe  and  broadaze  fall, 

Loppinff  off  the  Past : 
Hit  with  bar  and  maal 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Sevenscore  yeara  it  stood : 
Yes,  they  built  it  well, 
Thoi^  they  built  of  wood, 
When  that  house  arose. 
For  its  cross-beams  square. 

Oak  and  walnut  feU ; 
Little  worse  for  wear, 

Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Rending  board  and  plank. 
Men  with  crowban  ply, 
Openinfj  fissures  dank. 

Striking  deadly  blows. 
From  the  gabled  roof 

How  the  shingles  fiy  I 
Keep  you  here  idoof— - 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Holding  still  its  place, 

There  the  chimney  stands, 
Stanch  from  top  to  base. 
Frowning  on  its  foes. 
HeaTO  apart  the  stones — 

Burst  its  iron  bands  I 
How  it  shakes  and  groans  I 
Down  the  old  house  goes  1 

Bound  the  mantel-piece 

Glisten  Scripture-tiles ; 
Henceforth  they  shall  cease 
Painting  Egypt's  woes, 
Painting  David's  fight, 

Fair  Batksheba's  smiles. 
Blinded  Samson's  might — 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 
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On  these  oaken  floors 

Highshoed  ladies  trod ; 
Throogli  those  panelled  doors 
Tniiled  their  furbelows ; 
Long  their  day  has  ceased, — 

Now,  beneath  the  sod, 
With  the  worms  they  feast — 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

Many  a  bride  has  stood 

In  yon  spacious  room ; 
Here  her  hand  was  wooed 
Underneath  the  rose ; 
O'er  that  sill  the  dead 

Reached  the  family-tomb : 
All,  that  were,  have  fled — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Once,  in  yonder  ball, 

Washington,  they  say. 
Led  the  I^w-Year's  ball. 
Stateliest  of  beaux. 
O  that  minuet. 

Maids  and  matrons  gay  I 
Are  there  such  sights  yet  ? 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

British  troopers  came 

Ere  another  year. 
With  their  coats  a-flame. 

Mincing  on  their  toes ; 
Daughters  of  the  house 

Gave  them  haughty  cheer. 
Laughed  to  scorn  their  tows — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Doorway  high,  the  box 

In  the  graa»-plot  spreads ; 
It  has  borne  its  locks 

Through  a  thousand  snows ; 
In  an  evil  day. 

From  those  garden-bedd 
Now  'tis  hacked  away — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Lo !  the  sycamores. 

Scathed  and  scrawny  mates, 
At  the  mansion-doors 

Sbiyer,  full  of  woes ; 
With  its  life  they  grew. 

Guarded  well  its  gates ; 
Now  their  task  is  tlm)ugh — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

On  this  honored  site 

Modem  trade  will  build— 
What  unseemly  fright 

Heayen  only  l^ows ! 
Something  peaked  and  high. 

Smacking  of  the  guild : 
Let  us  heaye  a  sigh — 

Down  tiie  old  house  goes ! 
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THE  COMING  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  seems  always  to  be  the  fate  of 
supporters  of  declining  institutions,  to 
hasten  their  decay  by  acts  which  are 
intended  to  delay  it.  History  is  our 
successive  commentary  on  the  foolish- 
ness of  those  who,  refusing  to  bend, 
must  be  broken.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
that  this  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its 
boasted  triumphs  of  civilization,  is  much 
wiser  in  this  respect  than  preceding 
eras.  The  retrogradists,  both  of  Europe 
and  America,  appear  to  be  blind  to  all 
experience,  and  to  shut  their  ears  to  all 
the  warnings  which  arise  on  every  hand 
about  them ;  they  are  bent  on  adopting 
a  course  which  has  always  heretofore 
been  fatal  to  those  who  have  embraced 
it.  There  are  some  who  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  detested.  There  are  still 
European  countries  at  whose  borders 
civilization  seems  to  have  paused — 
Rome  and  Austria  and  Spain,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  wonder- 
ful, that  the  rulers  of  these  nations 
should,  in  their  misconceptions  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  have  mistaken 
the  path  of  self-preservation.  That 
weak  old  man,  the  Pope,  trusts  more, 
for  his  temporal  power,  to  rhodomon- 
tade  on  foolscap,  than  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  rising  Italy.  The  King  of 
Hanover  (blind,  alas,  in  more  than  one 
respect)  hopes  to  reascend  his  throne 
by  relating  interviews  which  he  has 
held  with  messengers  of  Gk>d.  The 
half-civilized  and  haughty  Queen  of 
Spain  trusts  rather  to  chronic  massacre 
than  to  a  constitution.  Even  Sadowa 
fails  to  sweep  away  the  mist  before  the 
.eyes  of  the  Hapeburg.  These  have  been 
the  most  active  allies  of  their  own  ene- 
mies in  hastening  their  ruin.  Of  aU 
possible  steps,  they  seem  to  take  that 
which  leads  quickest  to  destruction. 
But,  in  a  manner  secluded  from  that 
Protestant  civilization  which  is  fast  en- 
croaching upon  their  dominion,  there  is 
at  least  for  them  a  semblance  of  excuse. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  northward, 
and  contemplate  that  self-styled  pioneer 


of  modem  letters,  invention,  and  states- 
manship— Great  Britain.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn,  our  attention  has 
been  absorbed  by  events  in  Central  Eu- 
rope ;  meanwhile  something  worth  not- 
ing has  been  occurring  among  our  cous- 
ins. In  that  land  of  boasted  freedom 
and  progress,  at  least,  we  might  hope 
to  find  an  universal  spirit  of  political 
as  of  material  enterprise,  a  spirit  of 
concession  to  the  age,  a  joyM  accept- 
ance of  ideas  bom  of  the  latest  enlight- 
enment. We  might  there  expect  to  see 
history  teaching  its  proper  lesson — wis- 
dom by  experience.  Above  all,  might 
we  look  to  the  statesmen  and  the  schol- 
ars of  England,  the  most  refined  types 
of  this  pioneer  race,  for  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  historical  example,  a  clear  in- 
sight into  past  mistakes,  a  calm  judg- 
ment of  present  evils,  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  present  needs,  and  a  wise  resolve 
alike  to  avoid  errors  which  have  de- 
stroyed, and  to  adopt  the  troths  which 
woidd  regenerate.  And  especially  might 
we  anticipate  these  things  firom  the 
statesmen  of  our  own  generation,  be- 
cause within  its  period— nay,  within  the 
year  just  passed-— events  have  spoken 
stemly,  and  history  has  once  more  strik- 
ingly repeated  itsel£  One  would  think 
that  the  example  of  Spain,  of  Rome, 
and  of  Austria,  would  not  be  lost  upon 
those  who  read  and  reason  well  I 

But  what  is  the  political  phase  which 
presents  itself  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment t  What  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  past  half-year  ? 

The  seed  of  revolution  has  been  sown, 
it  has  broken  the  earth,  it  has  budded, 
— ^it  promises,  ere  long,  to  bloom.  Who 
planted  the  seedt  Undoubtedly,  the 
aristocracy,— they  who  have  the  most 
to  fear  from  its  maturing.  Revolutions 
have  always  a  cause.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  in  modem  times,  the  cause  has 
arisen  from  dogged  resistance  to  a  pro- 
gpressive  people  by  those  to  whom  prog- 
ress offers  annihilation.  An  obstacle  is 
put  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  a 
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just  end — it  must  be  removed  or  swept 
away.  A  community  advances ; — some- 
thing becomes  necessary  to  ftirtlier  prog- 
ress; a  change  in  the  old  order  of 
things.  But  the  old  order  of  things  has 
put  power  and  wealth  into  certain 
hands— a  reform  would  transfer  them 
to  other  hands.  There  must,  then, 
either  be  a  concession,  or  a  vital  strug- 
gle between  the  old  powers  and  the 
progressive  element.  By  removing  the 
obstacle,  and  by  joining  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  necessary  to  prog- 
ress, the  old  powers  may  save  some- 
thing, at  least,  of  their  former  prestige. 
This  has  sometimes  happened.  It  was 
the  case  in  1688,  when  the  English 
nobles  yielded  to  the  deposition  of 
James,  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
and  to  William  the  Third.  So  it  was 
in  1882,  when  the  same  class  suffered 
Reform  to  pass  over  their  heads  unre- 
sisted. The  nobility  was  thus  twice 
saved,  hereditary  right  took  a  further 
lease,  and  hereditary  legislation  was 
permitted  to  continue ;  solely  by  reason 
of  an  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
nation.  Had  another  course  been  pur- 
sued, the  Book  of  Peerage  would  long 
since  have  been  out  of  print. 

The  same  demand  which  was  made 
by  the  English  people  of  the  nobility 
of  1882,  has  been  made  of  the  nobility 
of  1866 — an  extension  of  the  popular 
suffirage.  But  the  example  of  the  ear- 
lier generation  has  not  been  followed; 
the  nobility  of  1866  and  their  parti- 
sans have  refused  to  concede  fVirther  to 
the  popular  demand.  Henco  comes  the 
revolution.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
The  first  important  measure  which  the 
Whig  ministers — rid  of  the  virtual  To- 
ryism of  Palmerston — ^proposed  to  Par- 
liament, was  a  Reform  Bill,  moderate, 
honest,  and  satisfactory  to  the  masses : 
its  intention  was  to  strike  a  balance — 
to  reconcile  the  popular  demand  with 
the  continued  influence  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. It  did  not  propose  so  wide  a 
change  as  the  Radicals  under  Bright 
desired,  and  yet  was  so  far  a  Reform 
that  these  acquiesced  in  its  support 
Had  that  Bill  become  a  law,  it  would 
have,  for  a  while  at  least,  disarmed  the 


extreme  popular  leaders— and  yet  there 
would  have  been  no  danger  incurred  to 
the  stability  of  the  upper  class.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  rare  chance  for  that  class  to 
make,  a  generous  and  yet  not  a  seriofw 
concession ;  to  silence  the  charge  of  big^ 
otry  and  intolerance ;  to  shut  the  months 
of  demagogues ;  and  to  make  themselvta 
so  popular,  that  it  is  doubtftil  whether 
any  fhrther  reform  would  have  suooeed- 
ed  for  many  years.  But "  the  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth:"  thoes 
who  find  themselves  being  outstripped 
have  a  morbid  terror  of  even  imaginaiy 
dangers.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  in 
Parliament  and  out,  that  this  Bill  was  a 
secret  blow  dealt  at  aristocnef— end 
that  it  would  gather  such  strength  to 
the  Destructive  Party  that  they  woTdd 
be  able  to  complete  their  purpose.  Hie 
struggle  was  long  and  fierce  ;  tbe  pep- 
liamentary  eloquence  of  last  spring  and 
summer  was  hardly  surpassed  in  the 
days  of  Burke  and  the  Hastings  trial. 
As  the  crisis  approached,  pretended 
Liberals,  Liberals  who  were  Liberals - 
for  the  name  and  for  power,  who 
were  Liberals  as  long  as  Liberalism  did 
nothing,  were  seen  to  pass  over  to  the 
Conservatives,  belying  all  records  and 
all  professions.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  true  friends  of  Reform  found 
themselves  distinctly  divided  off  on  one 
side,  while  the  real  retrogradists  hnd- 
died  together  on  the  other.  The  line 
was  drawn  between  Reform  and  anti- 
Reform,  between  the  advocates  of  aris- 
tocratic rule  and  those  of  popular  rule, 
between  the  element  of  stagnation  and 
that  of  progress.  The  Whig  ministiyy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  had 
counted  sixty  majority  on  paper — sixty 
majority  of  professed  Liberals.  When 
the  last  division  was  taken,  a  division 
on  a  merely  technical  question  (bat 
every  division  was  a  test),  the  retrograde 
Opposition  carried  the  House  of  Oom* 
mons  by  five  majority,  and  thus  voted 
away  their  last  chance  of  reconcilia* 
tion  with  the  people.  The  Reform 
Ministry  resigned,  the  Retrogradists 
came  into  office,  and  called  themselves 
"  Her  Migesty's  Servants,"  not  "  the  Na- 
tion's Servants."    How  hollow  was  this 
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semblance  of  power,  how  self-destnio- 
tiye  this  victory  I  Esau  bartering  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  did  a 
wiser  thing  than  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land when  they  sold  a  last  chance  of 
popular  esteem  for  the  paltry  spoils  of 
a  brief  and  thankless  dominion.  Had 
the  moderate  Reforms  been  adopted, 
they  might  still  have  hoped  to  continue 
for  years  undisturbed  in  the  possession 
of  hereditary  power  and  authority.  By 
ranging  themselves  in  a  solid  phalanx 
against  it,  they  put  the  most  destructive 
of  all  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents — the  indignation  of  a  whole 
people.  They  struck,  as  they  thought, 
the  genius  of  Reform  to  the  earth — 
when  lo  I  multiplying,  like  the  giant 
of  mythology,  its  strength  by  the  abase- 
ment, it  rose  again,  tenfold  more  vigor- 
ous than  before.  Gladstone  was  right, 
when  he  nobly  said  that  in  the  midst 
of  defeat  he  had  the  presentiment  of 
victory.  The  Retrogradists  said,  "  There 
is  no  popular  demand  for  electoral  Re- 
form: this  Bill  is  gotten  up,  first,  by 
Ministers  who  need  a  policy,  then  by 
demagogues  seeking  power.'' 

Mr.  Lowe,  a  professed  Liberal,  de- 
clared that  the  venality  and  drunken- 
ness of  the  country  was  confined  to  the 
lower  classes.  Lord  Cranboume  (who 
was  wont  to  countenance  so  many  stu- 
pid falsehoods  about  America  during 
the  rebellion)  was  transported  with  rage 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  the  work- 
ing-men to  be  "our  own  fiesh  and 
blood,"  and  declared  that  there  is  wide 
enough  sufirage  already.  The  Bill  was 
defeated  by  trickery.  Lord  Russell 
resigned.  Lord  Derby  took  his  place, 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  rise 
of  the  Legislature  was  a  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  con- 
dition of  things.  From  that  moment 
we  may  date  the  beginning  of  that  revo-  , 
lution  which  has  since  swept  through 
the  land,  and  which  cannot  but  soon 
culminate.  To  prove  the  utter  fafcity 
of  the  plea  that  the  people  were  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  just  rights,  there 
took  place  in  all  directions  a  series  of 
demonstrations,  which  included  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  all  eager  and  deter- 


mined for  Reform.  The  campaign  open- 
ed with  that'  fiEunous  Hyde  Park  meet- 
ing, wherein  the  Reactionists  inflicted 
another  cruel  blow  upon  themselves  by 
refusing  to  the  inhabitants  of  London 
the  right  to  assemble  on  their  own  do- 
minion. This  was  succeeded  by  the 
monster  gatherings  at  Birmingham,  at 
Liverpool,  at  Leeds,  at  Manchester,  at 
Glasgow,  at  Dublin,  in  some  of  which 
crowds  of  more  than  an  hundred  thou- 
sand left  their  daily  work  and  stood  for 
hours  in  a  pelting  rain  to  listen  to  the 
leaders  of  Reform.  And  in  the  speeches 
made  to  these  gathered  thousands, 
many  remarkable  things  were  said. 
John  Bright,  a  champion  of  liberty  so 
fearless,  so  able,  so  earnest,  so  eloquent, 
that  he  has  made  every  aristocrat  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other  trem- 
ble, and  has  brought  down  upon  him- 
self the  thunders  of  an  almost  united 
press,  did  not  hesitate  to  distinctly  de- 
clare the  issue — to  proclaim  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  adopt  a  moderate  Re- 
form— that  the  people  would  demand  a 
wholesale  Reform,  entire  justice — that 
the  abuses  of  property,  of  privilege,  of 
hereditary  legislation,  of  Church  hierar- 
chy, of  unequal  and  oppressive  laws,  of 
injustice  to  the  poor,  had  become  too 
enormous  to  be  longer  borne,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  change  either  by  reason 
or  by  force.  His  harangues  sound  omi- 
nously, like  those  of  John  Hampden  and 
of  James  Otis:  they  certainly  went 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  ap- 
proach of  England  toward  democracy, ' 
before  gradual,  now  became  accelerated 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  Associations— 
branches  of  the  Reform  League— sprung 
up  on  every  side.  Trades'  Unions  were 
formed.  In  the  workshops,  in  the  streets 
of  the  cities,  on  the  estates  of  great  gen- 
tlemen, there  were  discussions,  eager 
reading  of  papers  and  appeals,  sturdy 
resolutions  being  made. 

Bright,  elated  and  more  confident  by 
his  success,  by  the  furor  which  he  saw 
rising  everywhere  around  him,  talked 
still  more  plainly.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  your 
rights  are  not  accorded  to  you,  let  me 
advise  you  to  go  up  to  London  in  your 
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thousands  and  your  tens  of  thousands, 
and  demand  them  in  person  of  Parlia- 
ment assembled."  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  import  of  these  words  ?  Where  a 
man  talks  like  that  to  immense  multi- 
tudes who  excitedly  applaud  it,  is  not 
revolution  among  them  ?  Truly,  Eng- 
land has  felt  something,  at  least,  of  the 
progressive  and  wide-awake  spirit  which 
has  sprung  up  in  America  of  late.  Think 
of  a  proposal  to  overawe  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  the  force 
of  numbers,  in  the  year  1866 !  And 
think  that  the  man  who  made  it,  is  not 
only  not  shouted  down  or  thrown  into 
prison,  but  has  gone  on  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  ever  since,  and  daily 
counts  numbers  of  new  recruits  to  his 
grand  army  of  Reform  I  The  English 
p^ple  have  become  used  to  such  senti- 
ments—and the  tide  has  notably  set 
straight  in  the  direction  whither  John 
Bright  leads.  The  Reactionists  again 
and  again  charged  that  Bright  had  no 
followers  except  in  the  very  lowest  class, 
— in  fact,  that  his  party  was  a  party  of 
ruffians,  ignorant  operatives,  and  dissat- 
isfied tenants.  It  now  transpires  that  a 
great  change  of  sentiment  has  taken  place 
in  that  middle  class,  which  is  wrongly 
said  to  hold  the  preponderance  of  influ- 
ence in  Englbh  politics.  More  than 
that :  when  we  find  a  superior  nobleman 
like  Lord  Houghton  (better  known  as  R. 
Monckton  Milnes)  sitting  upon  the  same 
platform  with  John  Bright,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  words  with  applause,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  more  clear-sight- 
ed of  the  aristocracy  foresee  the  issue  and 
hasten  to  move  with  the  nation. 

The  simple  facts  regarding  this  ques- 
tion of  Reform  are  these.  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  men  in  England  who  are 
liable  to  the  taxes  and  responsible  to 
the  laws,  eightj^-four  are  excluded  from 
the  suffrage — sixteen  admitted  to  it. 
England,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  great 
measure  of  Reform  in  1832,  Which  did 
so  much  good,  is  governed  by  less  than 
one  sixth  of  its  male  population  who 
are  capable  of  political  judgment,  and 
who  have  a  political  stake.  There  is 
a  yet  more  serious  fact :  that  three 
men  out  of  every  hundred  send  an  abso- 


lute majority  to  Parliament,  and  theie- 
fore,  by  the  rule  of  majorities,  virtually 
govern.  Then  the  system  of  privileged 
boroughs,  again,  exhibits  the  gross  in- 
justice of  the  present  status.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  borongha. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  nine  contain 
over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  under  that 
number.  But  the  boroughsunder  twen- 
ty thousand  send  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
members  to  Parliament,  whilst  those  over 
twenty  thousand  send  but  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one.  The  inequality  is  ap- 
parent and  glaring — Whence,  so  is  the  in- 
justice. Not  only  cannot  Qreat  Britain, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  said  to  be 
a  really  popular  government,  but  it  caiK 
not  even  be  regarded  as  a  government  of 
the  middle  classes ;  it  is  a  government 
of  aristocrats;  royalty  is  not  worth  a 
straw  in  influence;  and  nothing  more 
clearly  proves  where  the  true  power  lies, 
than  in  that  struggle  of  last  sunmier,  in 
which  we  saw  the  aristocratic  influence 
ranged  on  one  side  of  the  House,  the 
popular  influence  on  the  other,  and  the 
palm  of  ignoble  victory  pass  to  the 
former  party.  It  was  proposed  then 
simply  to  admit  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  more  of  England's 
millions  to  the  suffrage;  that  was  de- 
nied to  them  by  the  then  controlling 
power  of  aristocracy ;  and  now  the  de- 
mand will  be  tenfold  greater,  and  will 
be  sustained  by  the  full  force  of  a  reyo- 
lution.  By  the  action  of  the  Retrogra- 
dists,  this  result  has  followed :  to  throw 
the  leadership  of  the  popular  cause  out 
of  moderate  hands  like  those  of  Earl 
Russell,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  Mil- 
ner  Gibson — who,  with  a  successful  Bill, 
would  have  stopped  for  a  Ipng  time,  at 
least,  all  agitation  of  Reform— into  the 
hands  of  extremists,  of  men  who  will 
•not  budge  or  stop  short  of  a  "groat 
sweeping  of  the  Augean  stables"— men 
of  the  calibre  of  John  Bright,  John  Stn- 
art  Mill,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Edmund 
Beales;  men  who  are  not  disposed  to 
yield  to  compromise  of  any  kind. 

We  find,  thus,  a  clear  issue  made  be- 
tween extremes — ^between  pure  aristoc- 
racy and  pure  democracy. 
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It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  party 
which,  by  reason  of  the  hardly  fair-play 
tactics  used  last  sammer,  at  present 
styles  itself  "  Her  Majesty's  Senrants," 
will  be  inclined  to  go  far  toward  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  agitators.  The 
history  alike  of  the  party  and  of  the 
individuals  who  lead  and  compose  it, 
argues  that  obstinate,  blind  resistance 
will  be  their  rdle  to  the  end — thinking 
foolishly  that  if  they  fall,  they  will  fall 
with  the  highest  honor  and  eclaty  hav- 
ing to  the  last  maintained  the  principle 
of  hereditary  rank  and  of  contempt  for 
the  vulgar.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
sits  at  the  head  of  the  present  Cabinet, 
is  a  man  of  rare  scholastic  culture,  of  an 
eloquence  unsurpassed  within  the  cen- 
tury in  the  Upper  House,  of  a  kindly 
heart,  of  a  refined  grace  of  manner,  and 
an  energy  of  spirit  such  as  befits  one 
so  high  in  honor.  But  to  these  great 
natural  and  acquired  accomplishments 
Lord  Derby  adds  some  less  amiable 
characteristics, — a  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding disposition,  a  deeply-rooted 
belief  not  only  in  the  policy  but  in  the 
sanctity  of  conservatism,  and  a  haugh- 
ty feeling  of  contempt  for  the  lower 
classes.  Lord  Stanley,  his  son,  occupy- 
ing the  high  place  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
although  heretofore  regarded  as  liberal 
in  politics,  unhappily  gave  too  much 
evidence,  in  the  debates  of  last  year, 
that  he  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  Of  Mr.  Disraeirs  anteced- 
ents it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak — 
suffice  it  to  say  ^t  he  is  the  most  cun- 
ning sophist,  the  most  fair-speaking  but 
really  determined  Tory  of  the  age.  It 
is  his  aim  to  reach  and  retain  authority 
by  craft,  to  become  powerftd  by  chican- 
ery. Lord  Cranboume,  tbe  heir  of  the 
noble  House  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  the 
blindest  and  most  violent,  one  of  the 
most  imprudently  honest,  members  of 
the  Derby  Cabinet.  From  Ckneral  Peel's 
name  we  might  hope  for  a  concession ; 
from  his  character,  none.  It  is  equally 
to  be  said  of  the  other  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet— Sir  John  Pakington, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
— that  both  their  records  and  their 
VOL.  I. — 14 


latest  professions  have  nothing  in  them 
to  warrant  an  expectation  that  the  de- 
mand for  Reform  will  be  yielded  to  at 
Whitehall.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  a 
member  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Cabinet 
when  that  statesman  took  the  determi- 
nation to  abolish  the  odious  Com  Laws, 
and  seceded  from  it  as  soon  as  he  learn- 
ed the  change  of  policy ;  his  political 
obstinacy  may  be  judged  from  that. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  father 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  can 
hardly  be  thought  an  improvement  upon 
his  predecessor  in  the  title. 

Following  the  advent  of  the  Tories 
to  power,  far  from  there  having  been  a 
reaction  in  their  favor,  just  the  contrary 
has  occurred ;  yet  they  are  sustained  by 
the  aristocracy,  the  Church,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  population 
high  and  low,  and  generally  by  the 
so-called  "  rotten  "  boroughs.  Arrayed 
against  them,  under  Bright,  are  the 
operatives  throughout  England,  a  vast 
preponderance  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
lower  middle  classes,  probably  a  major- 
ity of  the  middle  class,  including  the 
commercial  city  of  London,  many  small 
farmers,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
considerable  cities  and  towns ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  ultra-liberal  aristocrats,  many 
dissenters,  and,  worth  thousands  in  them- 
selves, the  great  political  philosophers 
of  whom  John  Stuart  Mill  is  the  shin- 
ing star.  Between  the  Ministerial  party 
and  what  must  be  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  there  is  a  large  body  who 
hesitate  between  the  two,  who  see  the 
need  of  Reform,  yet  are  not  by  any 
means  yet  brought  to  see  the  benefits 
of  virtual  democracy.  These  are  the 
Whig  Liberals  of  whom  Earl  Russell 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  are  representa- 
tives, and  the  bulk  of  that  coterie  who 
supported  the  last  Ministry  of  the  for- 
mer. The  Bright  party  has  but  compar- 
atively few  members  of  the  sitting  Par- 
liament; the  mass  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  of  various 
shades  of  Liberalism,  the  preponderance 
being  of  those  who  desire  a  moderate, 
not  a  wholesale  Reform.  The  probabili- 
ty is,  so  rapid  has  been  the  rise  of  that 
revolutionary  spirit  of  which  I  have 
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spoken,  that  the  attack  will  be  led  by 
the  Radicals,  and  tbat  these,  backed  by 
the  multitude  whose  political  rights  are 
denied,  will  insist  upon  a  wholesale  Re- 
form. On  which  side  will,  then,  this  me- 
dium party  of  moderate  Liberals  range 
themselves?  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  wide  split  among  them.  Those 
who  on  the  whole  prefer  to  go  with 
the  tide  than  against  it;  those  who 
really  believe  in  the  right  of  respon- 
sible men  to  the  sufirage,  and  are  manly 
enough  to  stand  to  their  opinions ;  those 
who  will  not  have  much  to  lose  by  join- 
ing in  the  popular  demand,  and  will 
gain  by  so  doing,  will  take  their  stand 
with  Bright  and  his  coadjutors.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  to  whom  their  preju- 
dices, hereditary  privileges,  family  vani- 
ty, a  conscientious  conviction  in  oppo- 
sition to  popular  government,  cleave  in 
the  midst  of  dangers  the  most  grave 
and  imminent,  will  find  their  place 
among  the  supporters  of  Lord  Derby, 
battling  for  caste  against  the  oppressed 
of  caste.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  a 
word,  that  the  line  will  not  be  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  or  that  the  revolution  will 
not  go  on  to  achieve  its  end  by  one 
means  or  another.  It  may  stop  short  of 
its  present  demand— revolutions  usually 
either  fail  somewhat  or  get  somewhat 
beyond  their  purpose,  and  in  England 
the  later  revolutions  have  always  com- 
promised; in  France,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  shot  far  beyond  their  first 
intended  goal.  But  whatever  the  re- 
sults of  revolutions  in  different  coun- 
tries, the  causes  of  them  have  almost 
uniformly  a  semblance  among  races, 
no  matter  how  great  is  the  contrast  of 
national  character.  A  people  which  is 
taught  and  does  not  vote  is  always  on 
the  brink  of  revolution.  When  any 
class,  however  humble,  is  found  to  be 
sufiiiciently  intelligent  to  vote,  it  is 
usually  unsafe  to  debar  them  from  it. 
No  constitutional  system  is  secure  while 
the  great  minority  of  its  population  is 
excluded  from  the  suffrage.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  Oxleanist  government 
of  Prance  between  1840  and  1848 ;  such 
is  now  the  cose  in  England.  And  the 
same    causes    which   led   to    the  last 


French  revolution,  as  well  as  the  same 
symptoms  which  foreboded  it,  appear 
in  the  situation  of  England  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  was  a  conservative,  retro- 
gradist,  aristocratic  party  under  Gnizot ; 
a  reformist  d3rnastic  opposition  under 
Thiers  and  Barrot ;  a  revolutionary  radi* 
cal  element  under  Lamartine  and  Louis 
Blanc.  A  moderate  reform  was  rejected 
by  the  resuscitated  noblesse,  of  which 
Louis  Philippe  was  the  head — for  that 
prince  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  principal  nobleman  in  France;  a 
Conservative  Cabinet  followed;  ban- 
quets (corresponding  to  the  Bright 
"demonstrations")  were  held  by  the 
revolutionists,  in  which  "dethrone- 
ment" and  "a  republic" — ominous 
words — almost  used  to-day  by  the  Eng- 
lish agitators-— were  spoken  of;  then 
came  a  crisis ;  King  Louis  Philippe  yield- 
ed, and  called  Barrot  with  his  propon- 
tions  of  dynastic  reform  to  the  Cabinet, 
— but  too  late;  revolution  swept  over 
the  heads  alike  of  reformers  and  of  re- 
trogradists,  and  founded  the  second  re- 
public. Is  there  not  something  in  this 
recent  example  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Lord  Derby  and  his  associates  t  If 
we  substitute  his  name  for  Guizot^  the 
names  of  Russell,  Gladstone,  and  other 
moderate  reformers,  for  those  of  Barrot 
and  Thiers,  and  the  name  of  John 
Bright  for  that  of  Lamartine,  have  we 
not  nearly  the  same  state  of  things  in 
England  which  was  witnessed  in  France 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  ?  This  very 
separation  of  classes  which  we  see  now 
in  England ;  this  putting  into  direct  an* 
tagonism  the  lower  classes,  which  repre- 
sent that  last  resort  of  all  peoples  and 
political  conditions— physical  force — 
with  the  upper  classes,  which  represent 
existing  and  exclusive  political  author- 
ity, is  just  what  has  thrice  occurred  in 
France,  and  brought  that  country 
through  the  exhausting  processes  of 
three  revolutions.  It  manifestly  will  not 
do  for  the  aristocracy  to  defy  and  resist 
those  in  whose  hands  rests  the  physical 
force  of  England — who  are  vastly  more 
powerful,  too,  than  previous  revolution- 
ists, in  that  they  add  to  the  weight  of 
the  strong  arm  a  much  improved  intelli- 
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gence,  and  a  clear  capabHity  of  appre- 
ciating the  distinction  between  political 
wrong  and  right.  The  constant  effort 
of  the  aristocracy  should  certainly  be, 
if  possible,  to  unite  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  nation— not  to  withdraw 
sullenly,  with  a  blind  adherence  to 
those  old  maxims  of  prescription  and 
ancient  customs  which  are  every  day 
held  in  less  and  less  respect,  and  seek 
to  stand  on  foundations  which  have 
long  been  in  a  crumbling  and  decaying 
state.  They  do  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend that  the  public  mind  advances 
with  rapid  steps ;  they  have  always  felt 
and  expressed  a  holy  horror  of  any  thing 
approaching  to  revolution,  and  they 
have  also  seen  the  nation  expressing 
horror  equally  great ;  and  they  cannot 
see  that  the  popular  sense  is  getting  used 
to  revolutionary  ideas,  and  now  hears 
sentiments  pronounced  with  applause 
which  would  have  been  unanimously 
hooted  years  ago.  What  has  occurred 
within  a  few  years  in  America,  has  also, 
within  a  shorter  period,  taken  place  in 
England.  A  dozen  years  ago,  the  no- 
tion of  giving  the  negro  civil  rights 
equal  to  thoee  of  the  white  citizen,  and 
much  more  the  notion  of  giving  him 
political  privileges,  was  hissed  down 
throughout  the  Union ;  if  A  man  gave 
out  such  an  opinion,  he  was  not  heard ; 
he  was  derided,  and  attacked  violently 
by  an  almost  unanimous  press  as  a 
traitor  and  a  fanatic.  Now  those  same 
ideas  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  North ;  peo- 
ple have  gradually  become  used  to 
those  doctrines,  and,  becoming  used  to 
them,  have  at  last  come  to  consider 
them  calmly  and  justly ;  the  result  is 
that  conviction  has  followed  indigna- 
tion. So  it  is  with  the  English  people ; 
they  have  got  accustomed,  within  the 
past  year,  to  hear  ideas  of  revolution  ; 
they  have  had  those  ideas  fixed  in  their 
minds;  the  notion  even  of  armed  re- 
bellion has  ceased  to  shock  them ;  they 
hear  of  an  approaching  revolution,  of 
the  overturning  of  hereditary  caste,  of 
a  possible  republic,  with  calmness; 
they  have  listened  to  the  bold  ha- 
itogues  of  Bright  and  Beales,  until  they 


no  longer  hiss  and  stamp  their  feet^ 
nay,  until  hundreds  of  thousands  as- 
sembled applaud  every  stirring  sen- 
tence ;  and  the  mass  has  now  arrived 
at  that  point  where  they  look  forward 
even  with  strong  desire  for  a  thorough, 
if  necessary  a  forcible,  renovation  of  the 
British  Constitution.  There  may  be, 
say  they  to  themselves,  something  good 
even  in  revolution,  which  will  greatly 
overbalance  its  evils;  we  must  have 
our  rights ;  if  they  are  not  granted,  we 
must  take  them.  And  where  people 
can  calmly  think  thus,  the  hostile,  ex- 
clusive caste  may  have  a  care.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  existing 
perils  from  the  aristocratic  point  of  view, 
we  may  easily  discern  how  difficult  it 
must  be  for  the  Tory  Ministers  either  to 
bring  themselves,  or  their  followers,  to 
adopt  any  concession  adequate  to  the 
demand.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a 
proud  man  to  be  forced  to  concession ; 
no  light  thing  for  one  who  was  bom, 
brought  up,  and  has  always  lived  in  a 
narrow,  extremely  refined,  and  morbidly 
sensitive  circle  of  society,  to  act  upon 
sudden  call  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  idea  of  his  life,  to  yield  up  the 
privileges  of  his  own  caste  to  those 
whom  he  has  always  looked  upon  con- 
temptuously as  the  "  commune  vulgus." 
Besides,  apart  from  their  position  as 
leading  representatives  of  wealth  and 
ancient  descent,  and  as  the  dictators 
of  the  highest  society,  some  account  is 
to  be  taken  of  their  feelings  as  public 
men.  A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  wealth, 
and  more  than  common  ability,  has  de- 
voted himself  from  his  earliest  manhood 
to  the  political  service  of  the  kingdom ; 
has  adopted  certain  political  principles, 
which,  whether  received  by  prejudice 
or  contemplation,  are  doubtless  sincei^ 
and  has  acted  in  accordance  with  tbem 
through  a  long  and  stirring  public  lifti 
He  finds  himself  suddenly  in  possesion 
of  power — and  hardly  does  his  hand 
touch  the  prize,  when  that  part  of  the 
community  which  has  seemed  most 
loathsome,  most  contemptible,  most  to 
be  kept  down,  and  if  possible  forgot- 
ten, suddenly  confronts  him,  backed 
by  all  the  power  of  a  united  wiU  and  a 
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compact  ph3r8ical  force.  When  sach  a 
man,  in  power,  finds  himself  face  to 
fooe  with  such  an  element,  and  is  sum- 
moned in  no  mincing  or  even  respectfol 
words  to  surrender,  what  can  be  more 
difficult  than  for  him  to  obey  and  ca- 
pitulate ?  To  desert  his  caste,  to  belie 
the  professions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
to  accept  terms  of  a  mob,  to  endanger 
wealth,  and  open  hereditary  rank  and 
power  to  attack,  all  this  is  necessary — 
and  it  is  a  bitter  cure  for  the  proud 
heart  whose  sense  of  honor  is  quickly 
stung. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Derby  and  his  colleagues  hare  but  the 
choice  of  two  things— either  to  fight  all 
Reform  with  a  previous  certainty  of  ig- 
nominious defeat,  or  to  grant  a  broader 
measure  of  Reform  than  that  which  the 
late  Ministry  proposed  in  1866,  and 
which  the  present  Ministry  caused  to 
be  rejected  as  too  extensive.  And  in 
the  latter  case,  their  position  will  be 
hardly  safer  than  direst  defeat.  The 
I>uke  of  Wellington  could  not  hold  out 
against  the  charge  of  '*  stealing  the 
thunder  of  the  Whigs"  in  1829,  and 
was  forced  to  give  way,  the  next  year, 
to  his  antagonists.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Ministry  survived  but  a  year,  also,  after 
his  adoption  of  the  Whig  policy  of 
Free  Trade  in  1845.  Should  Lord  Der- 
by swallow  his  record  of  thirty  years, 
and  propose  a  larger  Reform  than  that 
which  his  followers  rejected  last  sum- 
mer, he  will  be  open  to  the  same  stigma 
— he  will  have  "  stolen  the  thunder  of 
the  Whigs" — and  unquestionably  the 
latter  would  soon  supersede  him  and 
complete  the  work.  So  that  the  ques- 
tion with  the  aristocratic  party — per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
the  aristocratic  cfo«— seems  to  be  mere- 
ly between  defeat  and  battle,  delayed 
and  more  final,  and  immediate  defeat 
not  so  ruinous.  Before  we  may  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  elements  at  work,  we 
may  behold  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
late  aristocracy  which  still  holds  a  rem- 
nant of  political  power  in  western  Eu- 
rope. Great  events  are  often  near,  which 
seem  afar  off  to  those  who  do  not  nar- 
rowly watch  the  apparently  faint  symp- 


toms of  their  approach.  There  may  be 
no  violent  convulsion — no  seizing  of 
palaces — ^no  guillotines  at  work  in  Trt^ 
falgar  Square  or  in  the  Palace  Yard — 
no  ''emigrants"  crowding  across  the 
Channel;  the  English  have  too  mnch 
phlegm,  they  are  at  least  too  conserva- 
tive for  that  It  may  not  be  quite  thmt 
''  good-natured  "  revolution  which  some 
English  journals  complacently  predict ; 
it  will  be  serious ;  and  it  will  deal  stur- 
dily with  the  long-borne  wrongs,  the 
gross  inequalities,  the  foolish  tinsel  ex- 
travagances, the  creaky  and  lumbering 
machinery  of  the  old  Constitution.  The 
decline  of  the  royal  family  in  popular 
estimation  since  the  death  of  the  lYince 
Consort,  indicates  that  no  respect  for 
the  House  of  Brunswick  would  stay  the 
hand  of  revolution.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, once  so  dearly  beloved  for  domes- 
tic and  public  virtues,  who  received 
every  day  tokens  of  the  affection  of  her 
subjects,  and  claimed  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world,  has  been  not  only  spo- 
ken of  with  coldness  and  distrust,  but 
even  openly  censured  by  the  press.  She 
has,  it  is  said,  by  the  monomania  of  ex- 
cessive grief,  become  quite  incapable  of 
performing  even  her  slight  share  in  the 
administration  of  aflfiurs.  We  have  seen 
in  English  print  intimations  that  tlie 
most  popular  act  she  could  perform 
would  be  to  abdicate.  If  we  turn 
firom  her  to  the  heir-apparent,  who  as 
usual  is  on  ill  terms  with  his  soverdgn 
parent,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  io 
his  career,  tastes,  and  character,  reaasiDP* 
ing  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  Eng> 
land.  He  is,  it  is  widely  asserted  in  the 
discontented  gossip  of  the  time,  diad- 
pated,  dull,  obstinate,  the  companion 
of  graceless  rakes,  a  thorough  Tory  in 
political  prejudice — a  union  of  the  un- 
toward qualities  of  (Jeorge  the  Third 
and  of  those  of  George  the  Fourth. 
England  has  progressed  so  rapidly  in 
education  and  political  sagacity  since 
the  reign  of  the  last-named  King,  that 
a  repetition  of  his  career  would  never 
be  submitted  to  —  much  less  in  these 
days  when  Reform  is  demanded  by  the 
loud  voice  of  the  millions,  and  is  sustain- 
ed by  a  dear  threat  of  armed  rebellioiC 
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It  is  sorely  to  be  hoped,  eyen  by  those 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  England,  that 
the  retrograde  element  in  that  country 
will  not  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  resist 
the  inevitable  course  of  eyents.  Still, 
should  the  issue  be  directly  made, 
should  the  aristocracy,  the  Church,  and 
the  monarchy  strive  to  hold  out  against 
the  popular  demand,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  good  would,  in  the  end,  proceed 
from  the  collision.     In  that  case,  we 


may  look  forward  to  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  principle  of  democracy^- 
to  the  creation  of  a  republic— to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  aristocratic  caste -^ 
and  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
notable  era  for  England,  in  which  she 
will  show  that  she  has  seen  and  has, 
casting  aside  a  false  pride  and  an  un- 
worthy jealousy,  bravely  determined  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  descendants  of 
her  children  on  the  Western  Continent 
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Human  existence,  always  a  struggle 
with  life,  is  more  essentially  so  under 
the  modern  forms  of  civilization.  With 
the  progress  of  democracy,  clearing 
away  the  political  and  social  barriers 
which  kept  out  the  masses  from  the 
contest,  and  guarded  the  course  for  a 
few  privileged  competitors,  a  free  field 
has  been  opened,  where  all  are  invited 
to  show  their  mettle.  The  people  have 
not  been  slow  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  have  rushed  into  the  arena  with  an 
eagerness  for  the  prizes,  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  long  duration  of  their 
constraint  and  the  novelty  of  the  con- 
test. 

Hence  the  helter-skelter  race,  the  jost- 
ling of  the  precipitate  throng,  the  fling- 
ing aside  of  the  one  and  the  tripping 
up  of  the  other,  and  the  assertion  by  all 
of  the  force  they  may  have,  whether  of 
strength  or  cunning,  which  especially 
distinguish  modem  life. 

Though  all  civilized  nations  are  more 
or  less  stirred  by  this  popular  compe- 
tition—for the  democratic  ferment  has 
begun  to  work  everywhere— it  is  in  the 
United  States  where  the  people,  Ailly 
emancipated,  are  exhibiting  the  intena- 
est  struggle. 

The  results  of  this  eager  strife  of  man 
with  man,  and  of  the  consequent  effort 
of  each  one  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self^ are  apparent  in  what  is  termed  the 


material  prosperity  of  our  country.  AU 
that  constitutes  national  wealth  is  being 
rapidly  heaped  up  by  the  aggregate  en- 
deavor of  these  eager  contestants,  whose 
individual  greed,  by  an  inevitable  law 
of  economy,  becomes,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, a  general  ben^t. 

There  is  another  question  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  and  that  is,  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  nation 
and  the  individual,  and  upon  his  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  health,  of  a  contest, 
in  which  the  competitors  engage  with 
their  eyes  only  fixed  on  the  prizes,  while 
they  remain  heedless  of  the  wounds  they 
may  infiict  upon  themselves  or  their 
rivals  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 

That  the  national  character  has  suf- 
fered, and  justly,  from  the  eager  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
wealth,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  rude  democracy 
should,  when  for  the  first  time  free  to ' 
choose,  do  otherwise  than  prefer  the 
material  prizes  of  gold  and  silver,  to 
the  unsubstantial  rewards  of  conscience 
or  of  a  grudging  respect.  The  people, 
kept  for  ages  on  the  spare  diet  of  pov- 
erty, and  clad  in  the  rags  of  misery,  no 
sooner  saw  the  opportunity,  than  tliey 
clutched  at  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
hunger  and  clothing  their  nakedness. 
Money  is  naturally  the  desire  of  an 
emancipated  race,  when  permitted  for 
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the  first  time  to  mingle  with  the  class 
whose  exclusive  privilege  it  had  been 
hitherto  to  possess  it. 

With  the  odor  of  rich  banquets  rising 
suddenly  to  its  nostrils,  and  fine  apparel 
and  all  the  gilded  appurtenances  of  lux- 
ury glistening  in  its  eyes,  it  was  natural 
for  a  democracy  long  kept  in  a  forced 
indigence,  to  be  stimulated  by  an  eager 
•ambition  for  a  possible  wealth.  Thus 
everywhere  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  people,  the  passion  for  riches  has 
increased,  as  well  as  their  appreciation 
and  power. 

As  money  afforded  the  only  means  of 
satisfying  what  were  exclusively  the  de- 
sires of  a  commonalty  yet  under  the  do- 
minion of  its  coarser  instincts  of  phys- 
ical appetite,  it  became  naturally  the 
general  aim  of  life.  Thus  democratic 
Americans  are  essentially  a  money-get- 
ting people.  We  are,  as  Mill  wrote  in 
his  "Political  Economy"  a  nation  of 
dollar-makers. 

The  idolatry  of  money  is  a  not  un- 
natural consequence  in  a  country  where 
all  are  permitted  to  earn  and  spend  it, 
and  enjoy  its  benefits.  It  is  the  source 
of  that  material  prosperity  which  a  peo- 
ple, not  yet  elevated  to  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  higher  interests  of  humanity, 
value  in  proportion  to  their  capacity 
•of  enjoyment,  hitherto  limited  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  grosser  instincts. 

Money,  thus  associated  with  the  com- 
plete gratification  of  the  restricted  wants 
of  a  rude  people,  is  esteemed  as  the 
chief  source  of  happiness ;  and  to  get 
and  heap  it  up,  the  only  security  for 
the  continuance  of  their  felicity. 

The  excessive  appreciation  of  wealth 
thus  pervades  the  whole  country.  Deem- 
ed everywhere  as  the  sole  test  of  success, 
it  is  applied  as  the  measure  of  human 
capacity:  and  the  man  who  has  not 
amassed  a  fortune,  is  dropped  from  the 
list  as  a  failure  in  the  public  estimate. 
Money  is  so  far  the  prevailing  idea  of 
our  community,  that  it  is  the  universal 
topic  of  talk ;  and  all  are  more  curious 
to  investigate  a  man's  income  than  his 
character.  It  is  the  chief  element  of 
social  relation.  Friendship,  marriage, 
sociality,  and  alliances  of  all  kinds,  have 


seldom  any  other  bond  of  union  than 
a  chain  of  dollars.  Literature  and  criti- 
cism feel  the  all-pervading  influence, 
and  the  one  commends  itself  by  the 
sum  of  money  which  may  have  been 
paid  for  it,  and  the  other  gives  its  ver- 
dict in  an  exhibition  of  the  sum-total 
received.  How  can  a  people,  so  alive 
as  our  own  to  the  value  of  money,  refuse 
the  effort  to  read  a  novel  which  coet 
$30,000?  We  all  know  with  what  eageiv 
ness  we  strain  our  eyes  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  rich  man,  though  he  may  be  an- 
other Scrooge  with  his  ugly  and  un- 
amiable  face.  We  admire  him  withal, 
for  his  gold  glitters  in  our  eyes,  from 
every  furrow  ploughed  deep  by  care, 
and  each  feature  distorted  by  selfish 
passion.  Are  we  likely  to  be  more  dis- 
criminating in  our  admiration  of  a  noy- 
el  or  an  autobiography,  in  each  line  of 
which  a  dollar  is  glistening,  and  thus 
keeping  wide-awake  our  eyes,  which 
otherwise  might  have  closed  upon  the 
dull  page  t 

The  preacher  even,  from  the  sacred 
pulpit,  holds  up  the  dollar  as  a  shining 
example  of  the  true  aim  of  life.  He 
tells  us— we  quote  from  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  the  sermon  of  a  popular  clergy- 
man— that :  "  It  was  as  much  the  right 
of  all  to  amass  money,  as  it  was  for  a 
person  to  prepare  for  the  world  to 
come."  There  are  texts  in  the  Bible 
from  which,  as  our  memory  goes  back 
to  the  humbler  days  of  our  republic  in 
its  early  poverty,  we  recollect  to  haye 
heard  a  different  lesson  deduced  by 
the  preacher.  Are  these  words :  "  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and 
'^  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  ruled  out  of  the  Holy  Book  by 
the  modem  interpreters  ? 

Public  teachers  seem  to  have  nothin^^ 
better  to  teach  the  millions  of  their  apt 
scholars  than :  How  they  made  their  jifrtf 
ten  dollars.  Do  the  experience  of  a  lon^^ 
life,  the  study  of  the  Holy  Book,  and 
the  daily  witness  of  the  trials,  the  vic- 
tories, and  defeast  of  humanity,  afford 
no  better  lesson  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people?     The  American  mind  la 
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safficiently  intent  upon  dollar-getting, 
and  wants  neither  pulpit  eloquence  nor 
the  popular  preachment  of  the  self- 
termed  ^^  men  of  success  "  to  teach  and 
goad  it  on  the  way.  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  now  ancient 
and  almost  forgotten  homily  "  on  con- 
tentment "  might  be  revived  with  more 
advantage  than  in  this.  The  ardent 
and  exclusive  pursuit  of  wealth  with 
us  requires  a  check,  and  the  profound 
teachers  of  religion  and  morals  are 
those  whom  we  should  have  expected 
to  apply  it. 

The  national  taste,  manners,  and  mor- 
als, reflect  in  a  thousand  ways  the  pre- 
vailing love  of  money.  The  superficial 
and  showy  are  preferred  to  the  substan- 
tial and  good.  The  public  structures 
and  houses  we  build  are  covered  with 
obtrusive  ornament,  large  to  the  eye  but 
hollow  to  the  touch.  Our  decorations, 
whether  of  art  or  upholstery,  are  made 
as  demonstrative  as  possible,  without 
regard  to  refinement  or  utility.  Every 
one  announces  his  presence  by  the  jin- 
gle of  the  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 
obtrudes  a  claim  upon  public  notice  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  fortime, 
and  not  the  worth  of  his  character. 
Society  is  thus  composed  solely  of  the 
rich,  or  would-be  rich,  and  made  the 
occasion,  by  ostentation  or  pretence,  for 
the  mere  vulgar  display  of  wealth  or  its 
symbols.  Expense  is  its  characteristic, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  costly 
upholstery,  rich  banquets,  and  resplend- 
ent dress,  where  the  human  element  is 
of  no  account  at  all,  or  at  most  supplies 
so  many  showmen  or  lay-figures  to  an- 
nounce the  cost  of^  or  display,  the  sur- 
rounding magnificence. 

With  the  acceptation  of  wealth  as  the 
universal  standard  of  social  importance, 
not  only  does  every  one  who  has  it  dis- 
play it,  but  those  who  have  it  not  pre- 
tend to  be  possessed  of  it.  Thus  comes 
the  general  prodigality  of  our  people, 
all  of  whom,  if  they  are  not  rich,  would 
appear  so.  This  leads  to  inordinate  ef- 
fort at  money-getting,  and  a  consequent 
audacity  of  speculation,  which  makes  a 
lottery  of  business.  There  are,  of  course, 
but  few  prizes  and  an  overwhelming 


number  of  blanks,  which  fall  to  the 
chance  of  the  many,  with  all  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  ruin  and  its  tempt- 
ations to  fraud. 

The  worship  of  wealth  in  America 
naturally  directs  its  adorers  to  trade,  in 
whose  dark  and  intricate  ways  it  is 
supposed  to  be  chiefiy  enshrined,  and 
whence  it  difiuses  most  abundantly  its 
rays  of  gold.  We  deserve  more  than 
England  ever  did  the  scornful  reproach 
of  Napoleon.  We  are  emphatically  "  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.'*  It  is  notorious 
that  the  various  occupations  of  trade 
are  in  such  repute  with  us  that  they 
absorb  the  chief  human  material  of  the 
country.  Not  only  do  the  best  of  the 
nation  become  tradesmen,  but  they  re- 
main so  exclusively  devoted  to  their 
shops  and  warehouses,  that  they  will  not 
spare  a  moment  of  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  least  of  their  public  duties. 
Thus  municipal.  State,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, are  left  for  the  most  part  to 
the  guidance  of  men  in  every  respect, 
but  political  intrigue,  the  inferiors  of 
the  leading  tradesmen  of  the  country. 
Thus  even  in  those  questions  of  finance 
and  conmierce  which  especially  concern 
the  trading  community,  there  is  seldom 
one  of  its  members  ready  to  utter  in  our 
legislative  assemblies  the  voice  of.  his 
experience.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly 
of  a  country,  among  the  foremost  of  the 
world  for  its  commercial  capacity  and 
enterprise,  lingering  ages  in  the  rear  of 
other  nations  in  its  public  policy  of 
trade  and  finance. 

Trade  being  preeminently  the  pursuit 
of  our  people,  it  is  in  its  various  occu- 
pations that  American  efibrt  manifests 
itself  in  its  greatest  intensity.  Here  is 
the  chief  arena  of  our  competitors  for 
the  prizes  of  life.  Here,  in  the  headlong 
race  for  wealth,  we  can  see  every  move- 
ment and  judge  of  the  points  of  each 
engaged  in  it  We  are  amazed  at  the 
precipitancy  of  the  rush,  the  rude  jost- 
ling of  the  throng,  and  the  intense  ea- 
gerness of  the  competition.  We  single 
out  the  foremost,  and  do  not  fail  Uh 
notice  the  fallen  and  the  laggards.  We- 
investigate  the  causes  which  have  given 
the  prize  to  one,  struck  down  the  other. 
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and  checked  the  speed  of  the  third. 
We  estimate  the  qualities  of  each,  and 
analyze  the  combination  of  physical^ 
moral,  and  intellectual  properties  which 
have  resulted  here  in  success,  there  in 
failure,  and  eyerywhere  in  an  impas- 
sioned eagerness  for  the  strife. 

Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  says  that  impudence  will  do 
a  great  deal,  but  impudence  backed  by 
capacity  will  do  every  thing.  The  value 
of  self-assertion  in  promoting  success  is 
being  fully  tested  in  these  modem  days. 
The  people,  in  this  democratic  age,  have 
become  the  arbiters  of  each  man's  des- 
tiny, and  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  exercise  with  discretion  the 
judicial  capacity  with  which  they  have 
been  so  lately  invested.  They  are  still 
incapable  of  forming  opinions  for  them- 
selves, but  they  hold  no  less  tenaciously 
to  those  vigorously  thrust  upon  them. 
Most  of  the  food  they  cat,  the  clothes 
they  put  on,  the  literature  they  read, 
and  even  the  physic  they  t^e,  are 
bought  and  consumed  not  on  their  own 
judgment  of  their  usefulness,  but  on 
the  assertion  of  those  who  vend  them. 

The  success  of  a  tradesman,  whatever 
he  has  to  offer,  whether  it  be  a  pound 
of  tea,  or  a  box  of  pills,  may  be  pre- 
dicated as  sure,  provided  he  asserts  suf- 
ficiently long  and  loud  that  his  bohea 
is  the  purest,  and  his  physic  the  most 
effective.  It  is  often  said  that  this  self- 
assertion,  however  intense,  persistent, 
and  expanded,  will  have  but  a  slight 
and  not  a  permanent  effect  upon  pubUc 
opinion,  unless  the  object  presented  to 
it  has  an  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Char- 
latans are  daily  amassing  inunense  for- 
tunes by  nostrums  which  are  positively 
hurtful,  and  have  nothing  to  commend 
them  but  the  impudent  and  false  as- 
sertion of  the  vendors,  of  their  effica- 
cy. A  glance  at  the  daily  newspaper 
will  show  the  audacity  of  assertion  of 
the  various  candidates  for  public  favor. 
Whole  colunms  of  advertisements,  for 
which  thousands  of  dollars  are  daily 
paid,  are  merely  repetitions,  line  after 
line,  in  emphatic  capitals,  set  off  with 
platoons  of  marks  of  admiration,  of  the 


most  swelling  acQectires  and  intensest 
superlatives  of  excellence  applied  by  ad- 
vertisers to  themselves  and  their  warea. 
The  fact  of  the  daily  persistence  in  this 
costly  publicity  is  proof  enough  that  it 
pays.  The  shrewdest  tradesmen  in  the 
world  would  not  throw  their  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  popular  newspaper 
current,  unless  sure  of  the  return  of  a 
hundredfold  in  the  enrichment  of  their 
peculiar  fields  of  enterprise.  A  more 
positive  evidence  is  given  in  the  solid 
structures  of  business  and  the  colossal 
fortunes  which  have  arisen  from  no 
more  solid  basis  than  puffs  of  self-asser- 
tion and  praise,  persistently  blown  out 
in  the  public  papers.  Our  people  evi- 
dently take  the  caterers  to  their  neces- 
sities or  pleasures  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, and  yield  unresbtingly  their  favor 
to  those  who  speak  for  themselves  in 
the  loudest  and  most  emphatic  words 
of  praise. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  dealer  in  tea,  sugar, 
broadcloth,  and  other  articles  of  mate- 
rial necessity,  who  speculate  upon  the 
public  readiness  to  agree  with  each 
man  who  is  bold  enough  to  publish  his 
self-praise.  Those  who  pretend  to  be 
teachers  of  the  people  proclaim  them- 
selves what  they  are  not,  and  are  taken 
by  the  credulous  public  at  their  word. 
One  man,  by  the  mere  device  of  con- 
stantly publishing  his  name  with  the 
prefix  of  the  word  professor,  to  which 
he  is  indeed  entitled  in  one  sense,  as  a 
pretender,  though  not  in  its  technical 
meaning,  succeeds  in  passing  with  the 
public  for  a  prodigy  of  learning.  An- 
other has  so  much  more  confidence  in 
what  the  public  can  do  for  him  than 
what  with  his  unquestionable  ability  he 
could  do  for  himself,  that  instead  of 
cultivating  his  powers,  he  passes  mo^ 
of  his  time  in  asserting  them  in  the  face 
of  the  public.  A  shrewd  observer  of 
life,  he  knows  the  value  of  publicity, 
and  loses  no  occasion  of  keeping  his 
name  before  the  popular  eye.  If  a  nat- 
ural opportunity  fieiils  to  offer,  he  in- 
geniously contrives  an  artificial  one,  so 
that  the  public  journals  are  never  long 
without  a  paragraph  or  an  extract  from 
a  letter  with  his  name  attached  in  f^ilL 
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So  far  trom  mindiog  a  scandal  or  a 
libel)  he  is  suspected  of  publishing  them 
occasionally  himself,  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  defence  in  the  news- 
papers. He  speculates  in  martyrdom, 
but  takes  care  that  the  self-sacrifice 
shall  be  so  small  as  to  be  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  public  sympathy.  He 
is  known  to  have  provoked  expulsion 
from  office  for  opinion's  sake,  when  he 
had  in  his  pocket  the  appointment  to  a 
place  of  more  dignity  and  better  salary. 
He  likes  the  public  glory  of  a  yictim, 
but  is  still  more  fond  of  the  private 
comfort  of  the  favorite.  He  contrives 
to  secure  both,  and  while  his  head  glows 
with  the  halo  of  the  martyr,  his  stomach 
expands  with  the  fulness  of  the  good 
liver. 

There  are  many  men,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  idl,  and  who,  without 
any  claim  whatever  on  the  popular  es- 
teem, have  reached  a  distinction  that  is 
due  entirely  to  publicity.  How  many 
in  our  large  cities  are  accepted  by  the 
populace  as  great  personages,  merely 
from  the  frequency  with  which  their 
names  appear  in  the  public  prints,  at- 
tached to  calls  for  meetings,  committees 
of  charitable  balls,  and  invitations  of 
distinguished  persons  to  dinner  I  A  man 
need  but  be  diligent  in  signing  his  name, 
to  secure  his  admission  to  the  temple  of 
dvic  fame. 

The  impudence  backed  by  capacity  of 
which  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  spoke, 
is  no  leas  illustrated  by  modem  life  than 
the  mere  self-assertion  of  pretence.  The 
former  is,  moreover,  nothing  but  the  ex- 
hibition by  man  of  the  genuine  strength 
he  may  have ;  and  this  is  essential  not 
only  to  success,  but  almost  to  existence, 
in  the  present  artificial  state  of  society. 
The  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  battie 
to  the  strong,  and  the  competitors  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  struggle  so  rude, 
that  it  behooves  every  one  to  join  in  the 
rush  and  make  sure  of  his  footing,  or 
he  will  be  knocked  over  or  left  uncared 
for  in  the  rear. 

The  various  pursuits  of  life,  with  the 
universal  passion,  and  we  may  say  ne- 
cessity, for  wealth,  as  those  wants  of  man 
satisfied  only  by  purchasable  conmiod- 


ities  have  so  greatly  increased,  are  now 
followed  with  an  eagerness  and  an  ex- 
clusiveness  of  devotion  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  civilized  nations.  The 
modem  man  of  business — and  who  is 
not,  in  these  days,  a  man  of  business  t — 
whatever  may  be  his  craft,  is  that,  and 
nothing  else.  To  his  particular  voca- 
tion he  gives  himself  up  unreservedly. 
His  whole  time,  all  his  fiBiculties  of 
body  and  mind,  his  sympathies  and 
afiections,  are  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
one  object  of  his  life — the  squeezing 
out  of  his  particular  pursuit  the  most 
money  it  can  be  made  to  yield.  The 
very  type  of  his  organization  has  been 
modified  by  the  excess  and  one-sided- 
ness  of  his  activity.  His  head  has  be- 
come disproportionately  large  for  his 
body,  as  the  •former  does  all  the  work, 
and  has  a  superfluity  of  the  exercise 
needed  for  development,  while  the  lat- 
ter shrivels  from  want  of  it,  or  collapses 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  juices  of  nutri- 
tion in  consequence  of  a  weakened  di- 
gestion. The  forehead  nearly  blots  out, 
with  its  great  blank,  all  the  rest  of  the 
face,  which  is  contracted  to  a  concen- 
trated expression  of  eagerness.  The 
skin  is  "pinched,  complexionless,''  or 
tinged  yellow  with  bile.  The  expan- 
siveness  of  the  features,  the  fulness  and 
succulence  of  the  fiesh,  and  the  clear 
ruddiness  of  the  complexion,  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  character- 
istic of  our  race,  no  longer  exist. 

Our  mental  and  moral  features  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  change.  The 
national  mind  has  become  sharp,  narrow, 
and  wedge-like,  having  lost  its  breadth 
and  expansiveness.  Each  detail  of  life 
is  pursued  so  exclusively  throughout 
its  thin  length,  that  every  man's  career 
bears  to  the  general  space  of  existence 
the  proportion  only  of  a  mathematical 
line.  The  wants  of  man  have  so  in- 
creased in  number  and  degree,  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  separate  labor 
into  minute  subdivisions  to  supply 
them.  Thus  has  been  created  an  in- 
finity of  specialties,  each  one  of  which 
demands  the  utmost  and  exclusive  efibrt 
of  a  whole  life.  The  result  is,  that  the 
field  is  being  deeply  and  laboriously 
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ploughed,  but  each  man  is  hidden  from 
his  neighbor  by  the  furrow  he  makes. 

Men  thus  become  isolated,  and  are 
so  greatly  and  exclusively  absorbed  by 
their  special  occupations,  that  they  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  for 
a  common  sympathy.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness becomes  exclusively  a  man  of  busi- 
ness; the  merchant  is  nothing  but  a 
merchant,  and  the  lawyer  but  a  lawyer. 
Society,  thus  necessarily  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  is  only  kept 
together  by  that  single  but  universal 
bond  of  union— money.  Ilence  those 
graces  of  life  which  intellectual  culture 
and  a  refined  taste  give,  are  wanting, 
for  they  are  only  to  be  fostered  by  hu- 
man communion  and  a  common  devo- 
tion, for  which  our  isolated  men  of  busi- 
ness have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
time. 

Modem  business  makes  such  a  cease- 
less and  excessive  demand  upon  the  at- 
tention, that  there  is  nothing  to  spare 
for  the  small  requirements  of  health  and 
the  amenities  of  existence.  In  fact,  the 
springs  of  life,  so  long  and  intensely  bent 
in  one  direction,  either  resist  or  break 
on  attempting  to  relax  them.  Retire- 
ment from  business,  which  was  once  the 
aim  of  every  one  engaged  in  it,  is  now 
no  longer  a  cherished  object.  The  for- 
tune is  never,  but  ever  to  be,  made. 
There  are  none  who  are  so  busy  in 
making  money,  as  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  it,  and  the  hardest  at  work 
are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  no 
need  of  it.  They  have,  however,  need 
of,  and  cannot  live  without,  it.  They 
may  build  mansions  in  the  country,. and 
delude  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
enjoying  the  purity  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture. They  may  try  it,  but  will  soon 
turn  back  to  the  dingy  store  or  count- 
ing-house, or,  if  they  remain,  will  sink 
into  an  apoplectic  apathy,  or  be  driven 
to  madness ;  for  the  odor  of  the  flower, 
and  its  brilliancy,  seem  to  have  the 
stupefying  and  infuriating  effects  of 
sweet  smells    and  bright  colors  upon 


certain  brute  animals.  The  man  of 
business  must  remain  the  nuin  of  busi- 
ness, and  bear  his  burthen  until  it  sinks 
him  into  the  grave.  He  cannot,  when 
his  back  has  become  stiffened  into  a 
permanent  arch,  beneath  the  load  of 
years,  stand  upright  and  look  into  the 
face  of  nature,  or  make  the  effort  with- 
out disjointing  the  structure. 

The  strain  on  the  physical  vigor  of 
man  is  so  great,  that  the  successful  com- 
petitor in  the  struggle  of  modem  li£B 
must  needs  have  a  constitution  of  iron. 
The  nerves  of  all  are  stretched  to  the 
last  point  of  tension,  and  give  way  at 
the  least  unexpected  shock.  Most  are 
disabled  in  the  course  of  the  race,  and 
the  few  who  reach  the  goal  are  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  prizes. 

It  would  seem  that  success  in  life,  ac- 
cording to  its  common  acceptation,  im- 
plies audacity—**  raudaee^  toujaurB  Tatt- 
daee,^^  as  Mirabeau  said;  the  direction 
of  individual  efforts  into  a  narrow  but 
impetuous  and  ceaseless  current;  the 
sacrifice  of  social  refinement  and  eigoy- 
ment,  the  shrivelling  of  man's  natote, 
from  which  all  its  succulence  and  joy- 
ousness  are  squeezed  out  in  the  comae 
of  its  x>assage  through  the  modem 
mechanism  for  getting  the  most  work 
out  of  each  human  being,  and  a  de- 
mand for  a  physical  strength  that  all 
attempt,  but  few  are  able  to  supply. 

It  seems  the  destiny  of  the  present 
race  of  Americans  not  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  thoee 
who  are  to  come  after  them.  All  be- 
lievers—and who  are  not  ? — in  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  their  race,  can,  how- 
ever, discern  the  promised  land  of  hap- 
piness in  the  future.  With  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hope  of  democracy,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  such  a  diffusion 
of  culture  and  refinement  among  the 
people,  that  they  who  now  are  and 
must  henceforward  remain  the  judges, 
will  demand  something  more  than  a 
mere  obedience  to  the  laws  of  wealth. 
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Jules  Faybe  said,*  in  the  Legislative 
Chamber  of  Paris,  that  **  France  had 
torn  up  the  Pope^s  encyclical  to  make 
cartridges  for  the  Chassepot  rifles : "  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  said  ^^  the  Catholic  na- 
tions of  the  earth  would  never  allow  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to  pass,  after 
fourteen  centuries,  into  the  hands  of  any 
sovereign,  be  that  sovereign  who  he 
may : "  and  Moustier,  IVIinistcr  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  said,  ^^  It  must  be  admitted  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  there  were 
very  good  reasons' for  dbtnisting  Italy." 

Here  it  is :  the  three  leading  minds 
of  France  are  violently  at  variance 
about  the  city  of  Rome,  with  swords 
drawn  and  visors  down.  Thus  it  is  in 
France,  so  it  is  in  England,  so  in  Ger- 
many, so  here :  no  two  leading  minds 
do  or  can  agree  about  it.  Meantime  the 
actual  fight  has  begun  under  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City  itself— the  city  where 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  suffered  martyr- 
dom, the  city  where  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  its  centre  and  head  now  these  four- 
teen centuries.  Let  us  look  into  this 
most  curious  question. 

Oaribaldi  has  struck  his  blow;  the 
battle  of  Montana!  has  been  fought: 
and  with  what  result  ?  *^  The  Chassepot 
rifles  worked  to  a  charm  I "  X  Bome  fif- 
teen thousand  Papal  and  French  troops 
have  beaten  the  six  thousand  enthusi- 
astic, half-armed  followers  of  the  red- 
flhirted  hero,  out  of  the  field ;  six  hun- 
dred wounded  and  dead  lie  upon  the  soil 
of  Rome,  already  fertile  with  human 
blood;  and  their  leader  himself  is  a 
prisoner  in  tfie  hands  of  the  King  of 
Italy. 

*  London  TitnUt  Doo.  3, 1867. 

t  Kovember  S,  1867. 

t  Gen*l  de  Pailly'a  report. 


But  a  short  while  ago,'*'  and  Rome 
was  \ol  a  state  of  siege.  Suspense, 
doubt  hung  about  all  hearts :  all  were 
anxious,  all  waiting.  The  streets  were 
deserted,  the  shops  dull;  the  Pincian 
Hill  was  not  gay  with  crowds  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, listening  to  martial  music 
discoursing  festal  strains ;  nor  did  the 
Roman  noble  whisper  languid  com- 
pliment into  the  ears  of  the  expectant 
beauty.  All  was  hushed,  waiting,  ex- 
pectant. The  Pope  himself,  now  old 
and  venerable,  tottering  toward  that 
bourne  to  which  all  go,  came  forth  into 
the  streets,  from  his  ecclesiastical  soli- 
tude, to  bless  'the  soldiers  of  France, 
sent  to  protect  him  from  the  assault  of 
the  Italians  of  his  own  border.  It  was 
a  strange  sight,  this  white-haired,  placid 
old  man,  vicegerent  on  earth  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  said,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,^' — to  see  this  head 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  whose  num- 
bers exceed  all  other  Christian  sects,  thus 
standing  in  the  midst  of  armed  soldiers 
of  a  strange  nation,  and  blessing  them, 
— asking  God  to  help  them  to  kill  the 
Italians,  who  were  marching  on  Rome. 

And  for  what  were  they  marching  on 
Rome  t  Was  this  a  religious  war— had 
these  men  anv  hatred  of  Pius  IX.  or  he 
of  them  ?  None,  none.  And  why  were 
the  men  of  France,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  inarching  on  Rome  ?  had  they 
any  quarrel  with  these  people  t  None, 
none.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  spec- 
tacle. 

Mazzini  cries  to  the  Italian  people— 
"  To  arms  I  Whatever  be  your  answer,  it 
is  finaL  To  be  or  not  to  be,  the  present 
hour  decides  your  fate."  t  This,  then,  is 

*  October,  1867. 
t  Ootobtr  19, 1867. 
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the  end  ?  It  is  the  end  of  the  lint  ict 
of  one  of  those  tragedies  which  man- 
kind  has  been  performing  on  this  world- 
stage  now  these  thoiuands  of  years: 
bat  it  h  the  end  of  the  first  act  only. 

Rome  breathes  fineer ;  the  Pope  siu  at 
ease  again  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  seventy  cardinals,  ail  dressed  in  scar- 
let, ride  forth  to  welcome  a  procession 
which  enters  the  gate  of  the  Holy  City. 
Are  these  pilgrims,  worshippers,  derout 
followers  of  Jesns,  come  to  see  and  bow 
before  the  first  Bishop  of  the  world? 
They  are  ragged,  barefoot,  wounded 
prisoners;  yonng  men  who  hare  follow- 
ed and  fought  with  Garibaldi,  march- 
ing between  files  of  Papalini  to  their 
prison  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 

Italians  fighting  and  killing  Italians— 
French  Catholics  brought  from  France 
to  fight  and  kill  Italian  Catholics  on 
their  own  soil— the  Pope  of  Rome  bless- 
ing one  set  of  Catholics,  cursing  an- 
other,— if  any  good  Christians  can  get 
comfort  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
can  see  in  it  signs  of  universal  brother- 
hood, let  us  rejoice.  Ib  this  the  end, 
then,  of  the  Roman  question  ?  Who  can 
telU 

The  Roman  question  is  not  a  relig- 
ious question  at  all :  men  do  not  fight 
now  for  religion.  It  is  a  question  of 
temporal  power — of  the  right  and  power 
to  govern  and  tax  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Who  is  to  do  it?  Shall  it  be  the 
Pope,  or  shall  it  be  Victor  Emmanuel  ? 
To  understand  this  matter,  let  us  take  a 
swift  review  of  some  things  in  the  past 
centuries.  Imperial  Rome  ended  when 
Alaric  the  Qoth  swept  with  his  wild 
hordes  down  from  the  northern  moun- 
tains (a.  d.  410)  and  demanded  en- 
trance into  the  Imperial  City.  Where 
were  the  Gods  that  they  did  not  strike 
the  invader  dead  ?  Where  were  they  ? 
They  did  not  strike  him  dead,  and  the 
efiete  but  astonished  nobles  of  the  proud 
old  city  were  in  despair.  They  sent  Ba- 
silius  to  him,  to  treat  for  terms — ^who 
took  high  ground,  and  declared  the  peo- 
ple would  fight  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair. Alaric  laughed  at  his  threats, 
and  8(?t  about  the  reduction  of  the  city. 
Within  the  walls  was  danger  and  with- 


out the  walls  was  danger, 
of  slaves  of  all  nations  hated  their  maa 
teis  as  slaves  may,  and  wdcomed  Alaiic 
or  any  oonqoeror  who  promised  deliTcr- 
ance.  They  opened  the  Balarian  gate 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia  flowed 
in  like  a  wave.  They  put  the  tordi  to 
the  dty  to  light  them  to  prey  and  to 
show  them  plunder,  and  for  three  dejs 
and  three  nights  the  flame  swept  all 
before  it—- pillared  palace,  marble  tMiih, 
statue,  column,  temple.  Bat  fiie  was  not 
the  worst ;  a  wild  soldiery  and  a  bmtel 
populace  glutted  their  veDgeanoe,  mud 
rioted  in  the  ruin  of  the  noble,  the  ricii, 
and  the  great  Thousands  fied,  and  the 
shores  of  Africa  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople  were  crowded  with  dfr- 
spairiog  fugitives.  The  down&U  of 
Rome  had  come,  and  men  thought  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  final  catee- 
tiophe. 

Augustas  boasted  that  he  found  the 
city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
From  the  days  of  Alaric,  Rome  has 
been  a  ruin  mighty  and  fearfuL  It  ia  a 
ruin  to-day. 

But  since  that  day  another  Empire 
has  sprung  up  amidst  this  ruin,  not  less 
mighty  or  less  wonderful  than  the  Elm- 
pire  of  the  sword.  I^eteen  centuries 
ago,  appeared  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Gkililee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
penter's  son.  He  taught  that  Qod 
the  Father  of  men,  not  their  tyrant ;  that 
men  were  brothers,  and  should  loie  one 
another, — ^but  all  know  what  Jesus 
taught  and  few  follow  it  The  poor 
and  the  suffering  were  the  first  disciples 
of  the  new  religion,  and  they  carried  it 
to  Rome.  It  was  welcomed  there  onlj 
by  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  but  it 
gained  strength  and  increased,  so  that 
it  became  dangerous  and  intolerable  to 
the  noble  and  the  great  The  first  per- 
secution under  Nero  (a.  d.  64)  was  in- 
tended to  extirpate  the  Christiana,  and 
in  it  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pajil  were  pnt  to 
death.  Then  came  the  second  perseea* 
tion  by  Domitian,  and  the  third  by  Trar> 
jan,  and  the  fourth  by  Adrian,  and  the 
fifth  by  Septimus  Scverus,  and  the  sixth 
by  Maximin,  and  the  seventh  by  Decina. 
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and  the  eighth  by  Valerian,  and  the  ninth 
by  Aurelian,  and  the  tenth  by  Diodesian, 
and  then  the  Emperor  Constantine  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  decreed  this  despis- 
ed religion  to  be  the  religion  of  Imperial 
Rome  (A.  D.  825).  Then  the  Christians 
gained  in  strength  and  power,  and  in 
the  year  606  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  acknowledged  Boniface,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  to  be  supreme  Papa  or  Pope,  and 
the  papal  theory  became  &  fact.  The 
next  step  is  to  the  temporal  power, 
which  did  not  attach  to  the  Popedom 
until  the  year  756.  These  centuries 
were  periods  of  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
and  Italy  was  mostly  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy. In  this  year,  756,  King  Pepin  of 
France  donated  Rome,  liaTenna,  and  the 
Exarchate  to  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  and 
founded  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  which  has  existed  to  this  day. 
It  is  the  temporal  power  which  now  con- 
vulses all  Italy,  all  Europe,  and  fixes 
the  eyes  of  millions  in  America.  And 
yet  what  is  this  coveted  temporal  pow- 
er? It  consists  in  goyeming  a  little 
domain,  some  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
broad,  extending  from  the  river  Po  to 
Monte  Circello,  from  Ancona  to  Cirita- 
Yecchia.  The  whole  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical empire  is  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Indiana,  but  about  it  all  Europe  is  in  a 
turmoil ;  about  it  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  in  excitement  between  fear  and 
hope.  Its  capital  is  the  gray  and  grim 
old  ndn  called  '*  The  City  of  Rome," 
with  its  churches,  its  palaces,  its  mu- 
seums, and  its  paralyzed  people  of  some 
two  hundred  thousand  Italian  souls.* 
Among  them,  however,  is  a  striking 
class,  called  "  religious  persons,"  as  fol- 
lows :t 

1  Pope ;  0  Archbishops ;  52  Bishops ; 
16,905  Secular  Clergy;  21,415  men  of 
various  religious  orders;  8,000  women 
of  various  religious  orders :  amounting 
in  all  to  nigh  50,000  adult  persons  in  a 
population  of  about  8,000,000  (the  Pa- 
pal States);  that  is,  one  able-bodied 
man  or  woman  in  every  fifty  or  sixty  is 


•  In  1867,  21A,578. 
tin  1800.   (AppletoD.) 


a  '*  religious  person,"  and  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  labors  of  the  rest  who  are 
not  religious  in  this  sense.  To  this  fifty 
thousand,  the  conmiand  of  the  ^^tem- 
poralities "  and  the  right  to  tax  is  im- 
portant. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  fifty  thousand  described  as  **  re- 
ligious persons,"  does  not  imply  that 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  Rome  are  irre- 
ligious, but  only  that  those  make  relig- 
ion their  sole  business.  Now,  ^^doth 
not  the  ox  low  for  his  fodder,  and  the 
ass  know  his  master's  crib  ? "  It  is  sure- 
ly reasonable  that  they  should  be  most 
solicitous  for  the  means  by  which  they 
live, — and  let  no  other  religious  persons 
condemn  them ;  they  are  no  worse  and 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  *  drawn 
from  the  Papal  States  amounts  to  14,- 
458,825  8cudi,t  and  out  of  these  taxes 
the  devotees  of  the  Church,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  obtain  but  a  frugal  sub- 
sistence. These  taxes  are  but  $4.27  X  to 
each  inhabitant,  while  those  of  France 
are  over  $10,  those  of  England  over 
$11,  and  those  of  New  York  city  over 
$25.  The  hardship  of  the  case,  if  it  be 
considered  a  hardship,  consists  in  the 
working  and  productive  population  be- 
ing obliged  to  support  this  non-working 
and  unproductive  class.  But  I  doubt 
if  the  body  of  the  working  people  do 
consider  it  a  hardship,  though,  politic- 
ally and  economically,  it  is  a  C&tal  mis- 
take which  steadily  and  surely  under- 
mines vigor  and  paralyzes  industry. 

Poor  old  man,  Pio  Nino,  Pope  of 
Rome,  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  one  of 
the  most  benignant  and  weakest  of  men, 
— it  was  a  (aXal  day  which  made  thee 
from  \  simple  holy  priest  into  an  insig- 
nificant temporal  prince,  to  be  hence- 
forth an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
some  astute  Antonelli  or  some  grasping 
Ni^oleonl  Pious  CathoHcs  blame  thee, 
soofllng  heretics  hate  thee,  because  thy 
little  kingdom  is  eaten  up  by  an  army 
of  lazy  ecclesiastics  and  useless  mem- 
bers of  society ;  and  they  forget  that 

•  In  1880.    Th«  L<mdm%  ITmM  nyi,  in  1801  it 
mw  but  aboDt  $5,000,000. 
t  A  Kfodi  is  about  $1.05. 
t  Appleton'i  Cjekitmiitu 
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thoa  hast  neither  the  heut«  nor  the 
head,  nor  the  hand,  to  refonn  an  abiue 
which  exists  in  the  reir  blood  and 
nerres  of  the  bodr  pofidc.  As  we  ask 
for  toleiance.  let  ns  be  tolexant :  as  we 
praj  for  forgiTeneasv.  let  ns  forgire :  as 
ve  are  weak,  let  ns  consider  another's 
weakness  Let  os  remember  that  these 
fiftr  thousand  priests,  monks^  and  nnns 
hare  been  educated  in  this  ikith  and 
life,  bare  dcToted  their  years  to  the 
religious  prcfessk-n,  that  they  are  many 
of  them  c!-J.  and  incapable  of  other 
dnty.  that  they  are  utterly  poor  except 
for  the  he!p  of  the  Pope,  and  that  they 
hare  thz^ugh  a  thcnsand  years  come  to 
be  a  part  r-f  the  blood  and  nerres  of  the 
Ron:jL3  StAte:  a::!  then  remembering 
that  the  Pope  lores  many  of  these  men 
and  Wv^nen.  tbat  many  are  old  firiends 
acd  relations.  tLai  aU  belong  to  his 
sacreti  class— renemNKinz  these  thingSw 
sha!!  we  wczier  that  he  holds  by  his 
temporil::i£Sw  ihs.z  be  cannot  relinquish 
them,  ani  thi:  h*  iHows  Carvlinal  An- 
tonelli  to  f r^t  f:r  them  wiih  camsl 
taea  and  :o  ask  the  aid  of  Xapoleon's 

It  is  no:  easy  to  r>rfomi  a  State,  it  is 
cot  a  <l=:p!e  tiirg  :o  change  a  -  Socie- 
ty "  which  has  Iwtz  growing  a  thoi^sand 
years:  yoa  cazisot  muhfply  yonr  5€C- 
ocd  and  tbiri  terms  together  and  dhide 
by  tt*  drst.  ani  ret  youraaswer.  There 
is  B-rching  mere  c:mp>x.  more  incom- 
pfchensible.  isore  unmanageable,  more 
obf  zn:e.  than  an  ol-i  £xeil  hardened 
5»x:kty.  with  irs  c^scoms.  is  belief  is 
▼ices;,  an  1  is  iaii5ereiace&. 

I:  i?  sife  to  sij.  tlat  this  diy  nine  of 
ten  •:  f  p  i :  ns  Catb  rlics  the  w  :rl  i  thnrcg^ 
wcnli  5:ibn:it.  iz  &:t  rev  ice.  to  i^  the 
ternr«:ril  7«:"«-tr  enieii ;  they  kn^w  that 
the  Chnrch  wcnii  he  tenfold  strcn^rer  in 
the  hearts  of  the  UlzhfTdJt  this  miser- 
ihle  bnsin-t^s  cf  -goreming  Rome" 
was  ohlitera:**  i ;  they  wonld  jvnr  out 
cf  their  wealth  and  of  their  poverty  to 
scsciin  the  Holy  Father  in  his  usual 
sr^-enncr  and  to  o^ntin^e  S:.  Pttefs  in 
its  impressive  =i4gtii£v>f=K>?.  It  is  safi?. 
too,  to  say  :hit  ervn  Louis  XapoWn 
wc^nli  h^  J* it  :  '^  d:\?v*  -h.*  tv\c\1  bv,sv 
n-.^  :•:  \-:-iTiTC  :>.e  Head  vi  the  OhunA 
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in  his  chair,  if  he  knew  hofw  to  do  it 
without  perilling  his  own  seat ;  but  nei- 
ther  he.  nor  pious  Catholica,  nor  Pio 
Nino  himself,  can  tee  how  it  is  to  tie 
done.  That  it  will  be  done,  there  is 
not  a  doubt :  bat  when  and  how — ^wlio 
knows? 

The  money-question  will  settle  this 
temporal  businesB.  as  it  does  moat 
things,  if  the  worid  can  hare  patienee. 
It  appears  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Pftpal  States  are  yearly  greater  than  tlie 
receipts  to  the  extent  of  half  a  miDioB 
to  a  million  of  dollars.  It  appears  that 
the  debt  already  is  about  $100,000,000,* 
and  that  the  Pope  is  in  the  market  for 
a  loan  which  noboiiy  will  lend.  It  i^ 
pears  that  the  givings  of  the  poor  aiul 
£iithlul.  in  the  shape  of  PeterVpcnee. 
amount  to  about  91.500.000  a  yearf — 
amply  adequate,  one  can  see,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Holy  FaUier  as  spizitnel 
Head  of  the  Chuirh.  but  totaDr  imdo- 
quate  to  his  wants  as  a  temporal  prinoe. 
In  fact,  the  Pope  is  a  bankrupt ;  end 
the  serious  question  is.  ho'ar  he  can  get 
rriief  f  This  last  attack  upon  him  has 
added  to  bis  heavy  load,  and  who  will 
lighten  it  I 

Between  the  years  when  Pope  &e» 
gCTj  sent  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepal- 
chre  to  Charies  ilartel.  and  a^ed  pio- 
tecdon  against  the  Longt>ba«d^  and  the 
day  when  Pope  Pius  K-wcd  his  heed  to 
a  man  he  despised,  and  asked  protectioai 
agaizist  that  Ctnatic  Garil^Idi,  whet  a 
soTicge  history!  It  is  cot  to  be  told 
here :  b-nt  a  fi^rure  or  two  rises  in  that 
shadowy  past  and  demands  our 
tion.  Let  ce  £rst  make  a 
It  is  the  unirersal  theory  of  Christea- 
dom  that  the  spiritual  is  the  siz(wraar 
of  the  temporal :  it  is  the  univenal 
p^scfve  cf  Christen  ic  m  to  make  the  toa- 
poral  lord  cf  the  spiritual :  that  is  •i*^ 
difezvsce  between  theory  aa^i  pr 
Ererywheie  the  Cbunrh  is  strrart 
suborviinate  to  the  Scat^ 
eiofpt  in  R?me:  everyirhere  the  Pt«- 
late  is  ;c»  than  the  PrinvV.  It  vas  aot 
always  jo.     The  time  w^  wbea    tlse 
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Pope  of  Rome  was  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  From  the  fifth  century 
to  the  eleventh  the  Church  grew  in 
power  and  gained  in  influence.  Men 
love  to  call  those  "dark  ages;"  but 
they  were  ages  of  Fidth,  times  when 
men  believed  that  a  Church  was  God- 
founded,  and  that  "  rr  "  in  some  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible  way  knew 
the  mind  of  God  and  the  secrets  of  des- 
tiny. Then  they  believed  thatrthe  Church 
spoke  the  voice  of  Gk)d,  and  that  the 
Pope  had  the  power  to  bless  or  curse  as 
God  might  were  He  on  earth :  Vox  dei 
vox  derid  might  have  been  the  ecclesias- 
tical motto  then,  in  contrast  to  the  vox 
dei  vox  popuU  of  to-day. 

But  in  the  year  1073  arose  a  man  who 
made  the  vague  theory  of  the  Church  a 
hard  fact.  This  man  was  Hildebrand, 
the  carpentcr^s  son  of  Soano,  known  as 
Gregory  VIL  This  great  man  was  not 
only  a  man  of  ideas,  but  a  man  of  force 
to  put  those  ideas  into  life.  Before  his 
day,  the  Church  in  various  ways  had 
asserted  her  right  to  appoint  Bishops 
and  to  rule  the  consciences  and  the  ac- 
tions of  kings.  But  kings  held  the 
sword  in  their  hands,  and  they  appoint- 
ed Bishops  and  sold  benefices  right  and 
left,  when  they  wanted  money.  Cor- 
ruption iu  the  Church  then  kept  pace 
with  corruption  in  the  Court,  and 
bishop  and  priest  alike  were  a  scandal 
to  men.  Gregory  determined  that  these 
things  should  be  reformed.  He  grap- 
pled the  gigantic  evils  in  the  person  of 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  Henry  IV, 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  declared  the 
Spiritual  to  be  master  of  the  Temporal 
The*  struggle  was  fierce.  Henry  called 
his  bishops  and  priests  together  at 
Worms  (a.  d.  1076)  and  deposed  Greg- 
ory. Gregory  called  a  council  at  Rome 
and  excommunicated  Henry,  declared 
his  crown  forfeit,  and  conmianded  his 
subjects  to  abandon  him.  The  disaf- 
fected did  abandon  him.  The  Emperor 
saw  himself  deserted  and  in  danger :  he 
crossed  the  Alps  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  bow  his  head  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
For  three  days  he  stood  at  the  gates  of 
the  Pope^s  castle,  with  bare  head  and 
bare  feet,  supplicating  admission.    The 


temporal  had  gone  down  before  the 
apiritual,  and  the  theory  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  was  at  last  a 
fact. 

Of  course  it  did  not  remain  so.  The 
contest  was  for  power.  Gregory  was  a 
Statesman  as  well  as  a  Churchman,  and 
aspired  to  rule  the  world:  which  the 
temporal  princes  of  the  Empire  were 
ready  to  resist,  and  did  resist.  We  can- 
not follow  out  this  most  interesting 
struggle— how  the  rival  Masters  carried 
on  the  contest  and  indulged  in  mutual 
excommunications,  until  at  last  the  Em- 
peror got  possession  of  the  Holy  City 
and  put  his  own  Pope  upon  the  throne. 
The  Spiritual  then  went  down  before 
the  Temporal ;  but  the  Spiritual  had 
made  and  established  a  fact  and  a  pre- 
cedent, which  has  never  yet  been  aban- 
doned. And  why  should  it  be  ?  If  the 
Church  is  the  "  voice  of  God  "  on  earth, 
and  if  the  Pope  is  God's  vicegerent, 
why  do  not  men  obey  him  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  do  not. 

There  have  existed—so  devout  Catho- 
lics say — two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
successors  of  St.  Peter ;  but  just  how  so 
many  can  be  counted  it  were  idle  to 
inquire.  Among  them  have  been  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  of 
men,  some  of  the  wisest  and  some  of  the 
weakest.  Peter  was  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Galilee,  who  lived  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  who  wore  sackcloth,  and  proba- 
bly could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but 
he  had  the  royal  heart  and  the  divine 
soul  to  feel  and  know  the  divine  truths 
of  Christ  Jesus  and  to  preach  them  in 
the  ears  of  men. 

Think  what  has  grown  out  of  the 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  sim- 
ple life  of  Peter  I  The  most  stupendous, 
the  most  complex,  the  most  mysterious 
machine  which  has  ever  been  devised  to 
dominate  the  *bou1s  and  bodies  of  men. 
Lo^cally  it  may  be  shown  that  a  priest 
or  a  bishop  or  a  pope  is  no  wiser  than 
other  men,  and  that  a  whole  council  of 
them  know  no  more  of  the  mystery  of 
Gk>d  than  a  council  of  other  men:-^ 
though  this  has  been  done  a  thousand 
tunes,  yet  it  does  not  shake  the  stu- 
pendous edifice.    Steadily,  persistently; 
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indefatigably,  it  works  on  and  on,  and 
its  missionaries  and  agents  occupy  er- 
ery  vantage-ground  and  maintain  their 
right  to  rule  the  souls  of  men. 

The  present  successor  of  Peter  is  now 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  this  stupendous  machine  as  the 
poorest  brother  of  all.  But  contrast  him 
with  the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee.  He 
is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  pontiff  for. 
two  hundred  millions  of  souls.  His 
palace  of  the  Vatican  is  a  vast  museum 
of  literature  and  art — is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  to  contain 
some  twelve  thousand  different  apart- 
ments. His  palace  on  the  Quirinal  is 
also  superb,  and  here  this  lonely  old 
man  lives — lonely  in  a  crowd.  He  is  sur- 
rounded with  men ;  he  has  men-maids, 
men-cooks,  men-sweepers;  no  woman 
penetrates  the  sacred  mystery  of  his 
chamber ;  he  is  forbidden  the  charms 
of  woman's  love,  he  has  no  child  to  love 
or  to  hope  for,  none  to  love  him.  He 
has  coachmen,  cupbearers,  jesters,  es- 
quires, chamberlains,  guards,  and  he  has 
a  confessor  I  What  sins  has  the  Head 
of  the  Church  to  confess  ?  What  money 
would  we  not  pay  for  a  transcript  of 
those  confessions  ?  He  is  mysteriously 
guarded,  he  eats  alone;  through  all 
these  centuries  there  has  been  danger 
of  death  by  poison :  he  tastes  not  until 
some  less  sacred  mouth  has  tasted  first, 
not  even  the  holy  wafer  of  the  sacra- 
ment. He  is  not  sure  of  the  love  of  his 
own  people,  indeed  he  fears  that  ex- 
cept with  French  bayonets  he  would  be 
toppled  from  his  throne;  his  treasury 
ia  empty,  his  States  are  slipping  away, 
his  own  bosom  friends  cannot  be  trust- 
ed; and  there  are  hungry  aspirants 
waiting  anxiously  for  him  to  drop  into 
the  grave.  And  then  there  is  Cardinal 
Antonelli.  If  the  Pope  is  not  the  most 
miserable  man  in  Home,  it  is  because 
his  serene  soul  rests  firmly  upon  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  because  ho  believes 
that  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Yet  the  Pope  is  a  power  in  the  world, 
the  Church  is  a  unit,  and  is  mysterious 
and  mighty.  He  wields,  or  rather  he 
represents,  that  power.  At  the  very 
time  (June,  1867)  when  Louis  Napoleon 


was  calling  together  his  kings  and 
dukes,  to  sustain  his  glory  and  to  101 
the  pockets  of  the  Parisian  shopkeepCfB, 
Pio  Nino  was  gathering  from  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  his  bishops  and  priests 
to  conmiemorate  the  death  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  to  sustain  his  glory,  and 
to  fill  his  empty  purse.  What  proces- 
sions they  had  I  What  displays  of  sol- 
diers and  priests — what  cardinal  priests 
and  cardinal  deacons  and  cardinal  bish* 
ops  in  mitres  and  copes  I  What  Con- 
servators of  Rome,  and  prince  assist- 
ants I  What  gorgeous  plushes,  and  pur- 
ple velvets,  what  gold  and  jewels  and 
waxlights  and  fanfaronade, .  who  can 
tell !  When  the  Pope  goes  in  State  to 
the  vast  Church  of  St.  Peter's  on  Easter 
Sunday,  fifty  different  kinds  of  officials, 
arrayed  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold, 
march  with  him,  and  thousands  of  sol- 
diers carrying  swords  and  guns  march 
with  them,  and  for  what  ?  To  call  to 
mind  the  entrance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
into  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass  1  That 
the  festival  was  not  without  good  and 
pecuniary  results,  let  us  read  from  the 
reports  of  the  day : 

"The  foreign  bishop  have  brought 
the  Pope  some  mumficent  presents. 
Their  donations  in  money  alone  amount 
to  1,600,000  crowns,  or  7,500,000  francs, 
and  their  other  gifts  are  of  gn»t  yalne. 
Cardinal  Mathieu,  Archbishop  of  Besan- 
(on,  has  presented  him  with  an  osten- 
soir  several  feet  high,  and  haying  its 
massive  gold  disc  enriched  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies  of  rare  brilliancy. 
The  bishops  of  Canada  have  brought  a 
work  of  art  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  ship, 
with  every  detail  beautifully  executed* 
The  1t)allast  of  this  costly  toy  is  com- 
posed of  gold  nuggets,  and  each  of  the 
cabins  contains  a  heap  of  gold-money 
from  a  different  country.  The  masts 
and  cordage  are  gaily  dressed  with 
bank-notes  of  every  color,  and  from 
every  country  in  the  world.  A  very 
old  Bishop  sought  an  audience  of  the 
Holy  Father,  leaning  on  a  large  thick 
stafir.  Monsignor  Pacca,  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  told  him  that  he  must  first 
lay  his  staff  aside,  as  the  etiquette  of 
the  Court  did  not  permit  of  his  carry- 
ing it  into  the  Pope's  presence.  The 
Bishop  claimed  exemption  from  the 
rule,  and  the  Pope  hearing  what  was 
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going  on,  ordered  Mm  to  be  admitted. 
Accordingly  he  appeared  before  the 
Holy  Father,  and,  rendering  his  hom- 
age, stated  that  his  diocese  was  so  poor, 
he  had  nothing  to  bring  him  but  his 
stick.  This  the  Pope  took  in  his  hand 
and  found  very  heavy,  on  which  he 
looked  at  it  more  closely,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  formed  of  solid  gold.  The 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  has  sent  the 
Holy  Father  80,000  crowns,  and  an  Eng- 
lish Bishop  has  presented  him  with  the 
large  sum  of  £100,000  steriing.  The 
American  Bishops  are  said  to  be  bring- 
ing an  enormous  tribute."  ♦ 

The  Pope^s  army  is  a  strange  fact.  It 
consists  of  twenty-five  thousand  t  men, 
who  must  be  paid  and  fed  from  the 
poor  Exchequer  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  What  is  it  for?  to  walk  in 
these  processions  and  to  guard  the 
Holy  Father,  against  whom  9  It  seems 
certain  that  the  command  given  to  Pe- 
ter, not  to  fight  with  his  sword,  has  not 
come  down  to  his  successor.  This  fSEurce 
— or  is  it  a  tragedy  ? — of  an  army  is 
only  a  part  of  the  complex  and  organ- 
ized machinery  which  has  through  all 
these  centuries  grown  up  about  the 
Head  of  the  Church :  it  is  useless  to 
protect  him  against  the  Italians,  it  is 
too  large  for  pageantry,  and  it  cannot 
be  got  rid  of,  so  long  as  the  political 
machine  is  intertwined  with  the  spirit- 
ual. Possibly  it  may  be  sustained,  for 
we  learn  from  a  French  journal,  that  in 
one  town  of  France  are  seven  old  maids, 
poor  but  devout,  who  have  combined 
their  savings  for  **  the  keep  of  one  Pon- 
tifical Zouave  for  a  year." 

There  has  been  an  Imperial  Rome, 
there  has  been  an  Ecclesiastical  Rome, 
and  there  is — a  Ruin.  But  it  is  a  ruin 
upon  whose  time-eaten  walls  are  written 
two  amazing  histories.  Of  Imperial 
Rome  nothing  need  be  written  here. 
Ecclesiastical  Rome  grew  up  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  for  centu- 
ries was  a  marvel.  The  lowest  point 
of  population  of  the  City  was  at  the 
dose  of  the  8th  century,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed there  were  in  it  but  18,000  inhab- 
itants.   It  revived  under  the  power  of 
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the  Popes  until,  in  the  16th  or  17th  cen* 
turies,  it  reached  its  second  glory.  Let 
us  look  at  this.  The  influence  of  Chria- 
tianity,  or  the  power  of  the  Church,  be- 
came such  as  to  bring  the  Emperor  of 
(Germany  across  the  snowy  Alps,  an  ab- 
ject suppliant  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Then  the  frantic  fanaticism  of  the 
Crusades  for  a  centiuy  and  a  half  mov- 
ed all  Europe,  complicated  its  politics, 
and  changed  its  modes  of  thought  and 
work..  But  it  gave  more  and  more 
power  and  influence  to  the  Church,  for 
it  was  a  fanaticism  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Mus- 
lim. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
lives  were  lost,  millions  upon  millions 
of  money  spent,  and  yet  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre is  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslim 
still  1  During  all  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  whUe  the  Church  gained  in 
influence  and  the  system  was  more  and 
more  perfecting  itself,  Rome  did  not 
gain  in  wealth  or  splendor— rather  she 
went  toward  decay.  Then  a  happy 
thought  came  into  the  mind  of  the 
good  Pope  Boniface  VIH.  He  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  of  a  great  Festival  which 
should  attract  the  piety  and  the— mon- 
ey of  the  Faithful  to  Rome.  Why  not  I 
Has  not  a  holy  city  always  done  this  t 
— is  it  not  done  now  in  Japan  and  in 
Meccah  and  in  Thibet?— whencvej*  peo- 
ple have  a  holy  city,  do  not  they  love  to 
visit  it  ?  He  proclaimed  abroad  to  all 
the  world,  that  a  great  and  holy  Festival 
should  be  had  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
to  which  all  good  people  were  invited 
to  come,  and  that  all  who  did  come 
should  have  such  *'  indulgences  "  as  are 
granted  to  the  good  in  a  holy  time. 
They  came  in  crowds,  by  thousands  and 
thousands,  so  that  it  was  computed  thai 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1800,  a  mil- 
lion strangers  crowded  the  streets  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  City.  It  was  a  lucky 
thought:  they  came;  they  saw  the 
Father ;  they  worshipped  on  the  sacred 
ground  where  Peter  and  Paul  had  died ; 
they  brought  money  in  their  hand  and 
laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar ;  so  that 
priests  in  sacred  garments,  with  holy 
rakes  in  their  hands,  were  forced  to 
•tand  day  and  night,  to  rake  in  theae 
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ftve-irin  ofoiags,  ponred  like  a  flowing 
liTcr  iato  the  treasury  of  the  Church. 
It  was  a  success,  it  was  a  holj  time,  it 
was  an  boor  of  generous  sacrifioe  and 
outspoken  lore :  men  forgot  their  feuds, 
their  selfishnesses,  tbeir  narrow  cares, 
and  Itc'.iere'i  thej  were  doing  God  serr- 
ioe.  It  was  a  time  of  giving  anfl  bless- 
zsg :  the  Church  lored  her  children : 
■he  for^ve  them  thdr  sins—for  how 
could  she  help  it  f  It  was  a  time  of 
com  an;l  wine  and  oil ;  her  valleTs 
dropped  fataess.  It  was  a  feast  of  fat 
things^  of  wine  upon  the  leea.  of  wine 
veil  refined. 

But  the  Festiral  of  Pope  Boniface 
coded,  as  all  things  end,  and  the  good 
people  went  home  with  their  sins  for- 
giren :  the  Church  was  rich  with  mon- 
ey, and  all  was  welL  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate truth,  that  about  no  treasurr.  not 
eren  thst  of  the  Holy  iVc,  is  there  ar.y 
thin  IT  of  that  perenni;il  rirtue  which 
made  the  old  widow's  oil-cruse  so  de- 
airal  !•?.  Treasuries  do  become  exhaust- 
ed, ar^vl  that  of  the  Holy  See  is  no  ex- 
ception. What  was  to  he  done  ?  It 
was  r-'t  in  human  nature  to  wait  an- 
other bun:! red  years  to  reap  another 
rich  barres: — not  if  it  could  be  reaped 
■Docer.  It  mxist  be  tried,  an- 1  it  was 
decree!  that  erery  twenty-fifth  year 
nch  a  free  interchange  of  the  carnal 
and  the  spiritual  shouli  take  place.  It 
did  t:ike  place,  and  the  treasury  was 
again  and  ajain  filleJ.  and  thankful 
hearts  were  lightened  as  the  Church 
foTg-ire  th'^se  sins  which  had  seeziei 
Bcch  a  heavy  burden.  But,  alas  for  pi-or 
huEir.  rialure!  mo.lcrati"»n  is  no  more 
cenai::!y  fount  1  in  the  bosom  of  a  Car- 
dina!  ■  r  a  Pontiff  than  in  the  heart  of  a 
atock-rn^ker.  They  ould  not  be  con- 
tent trith  the  Festivals:  there  seemed 
BO  rcisoa  vrhy  there  should  be  times 
and  ixrri^ls  f.>r  this  divine  forvjiTer.es?. 
If  it  was  rijibt  t."*  sell  Induljienoes  at  all. 
and  if  the  Church  needled  money  all  the 
time,  why  not  sell  them  all  the  time — 
perp-.tually,  freely  ?  S^>  it  was  decrwvl. 
But  r.othir.g  in  this  world  goes  smiHMh- 
ly.  Up  starttvl  in  Germany  v*bi»ut  1517^ 
a  cior.k.  or.;*  Martin  Luther,  who  cri^sl 
out  tliat  this  thing  was  a  scanvid  and 


an  indignity  and  a  oormptioo,  and  thit 
it  ought  to  cease,  and  that  it  ahould 
cease.  He  was  one  of  those  violent  and 
daring  reformers  who  would  not  he 
quiet,  would  not  let  things  go,  wonld 
not  rest  in  his  licd ;  he  did  not  stay  lua 
voice  or  his  hand,  and  he  got  prinocs 
and  dukes  on  his  side,  for  there  was  a 
political  question  in  it  and  a  pecnniaiy 
one :  and  at  last  the  power  of  the  Church 
was  successfully  redstei,  so  that  from 
that  day  she  has  been  somewhat  slioni 
of  strength.  Since  that  day  the  Pope 
has  been  subject  to  sjme  indigmiies» 
and  Rome  has  not  escaped.  During 
the  great  French  Revolution  ibe  waa 
declared  a  part  i^f  France,  to  be  called 
Dip'irUmaU  d*i  TihTf,  and  the  aadaciona 
Corsican  carried  off  the  Pope«  compel- 
ling Lim  to  crown  him  Empeior  in 
ParU  Still  the  Church  lives  on,  in 
s^tite  of  corruption,  in  spite  of  argu- 
ment, in  spite  4»f  obloquy,  in  ^ite  uf 
Corsican,  and  in  spite  of  revolutionista  ; 
and  to-day  devoted  men  and  deroled 
women  go  forth  from  her  bosooi  to 
Christianize  the  worlJ,  to  heal  the  aicky 
to  bury  the  dearl.  to  care  for  the  wound* 
ed.  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  holy  spark  never  dies,  and  thia 
stupendous  machiiie  docs  not  qoench  it. 

To  this  pa'.my,  this  Festival  period 
belong  the  churvUes.  the  palaces^  the 
pictures  of  Riime.  Out  of  the  monej 
poured  into  Rmie  by  these  pious  pil- 
grims, sprang  the  churches,  the  palarea, 
and  the  pictures  which  all,  Protestaata 
and  Catholiv-s  alike,  so  long  to  aee. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  churches  cpca 
their  doors  for  the  po>.  p*.e  of  Ronae  to 
enter  and  worsliip  G*xi :  among  them 
St.  Paer  iw  St.  Paur*.  Sta.  Maria  in  Coa- 
mcdin.  Santa  Croce,  Sjl-.u  Maria  Mag>- 
giorv,  and  St.  John  Lateran  are  moat 
conspicuous.  St.  Peter's  is  a  xigbtt 
DoiiE.  Externally  it  is  a  failure  and  a 
disappointment.  And  it  is  only  whcu 
star,  li-i;  !o>t  in  the  v:i5tn«:«s  of  the  ji^n^^ 
arvh  that  one  can  Ic^n  to  ftcl  the  mm- 
jo*ty  of  the  work  or  can  appreciate  the 
dArin*;  of  M:o*iael  Ange!-\ 

Yet  few  ever  er.t:r  li::*  or  ar.y  of  tbeaa 
churches   to  nor^hip  Oo.:.     Tber 
ncTer  filled  except  a:  sowe  great' 
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t.icle.  Then,  however,  when  vast  crowds 
throng  its  recesses  aud  gas  flames  along 
its  great  dome,  and  the  swelling  sounds 
of  music  come  upon  the  car,  the  most 
obdurate  skeptic  cannot  resist  the  mys- 
terious influences  of  the  place  aud  the 
hour.  But  St.  Peter's  was  not  built  in 
a  day.  Commenced  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
the  year  1450,  it  was  not  completed 
until  the  year  1780 ;  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  cost  more  than  forty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  contributions  of 
pious  Catholics  from  all  quarters  of  fhe 
earth. 

The  art  of  Rome  is  distinctly  due  to 
the  money  of  these  pilgrims,  as  well  as 
to  the  piety  of  the  age.  Without  their 
contributions  we  should  have  had  no 
Raflfacile,  no  Corrcggio,  no  Domenichino, 
no  Guido;  or  if  they  had  lived  and 
painted,  their  genius  would  not  have 
had  such  ample  room,  could  not  have 
attempted  such  wonderful  flights.  The 
Vatican  is  rich  with  the  splendor  of 
genius,  and  the  palaces  Barberini,  Pam- 
phili,  Famdse,  Rospigliosi,  are  only  mu- 
seums where  their  works  are  collected 
and  shown. 

To  this  period  belong  also  the  many 
palaces  which  distinguish  the  city.  The 
popes  appear  to  have  had  nephews,  who 
were  very  dear  to  them,  and  there  are 
people  who  say  that "  nephew  "  is  euphu- 
istic  for  "  son."  It  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
cide. That  the  popes  loved  their  nephews, 
and  were  most  desirous  for  their  world- 
ly as  well  as  their  spiritual  welfare,  we 
cannot  doubt.  It  seems  too  that  they, 
who  could  hardly  have  had  that  ambi- 
tion which  other  princes  had,  did  long 
to  found  and  endow  a  "  family."  Ur- 
ban Vm.  founded  the  Barberini;  In- 
nocent X.  the  Pamphili ;  Clement  IX. 
the  Rospigliosi ;  Clement  X.  the  Altieri, 
and  so  on.  Not  only  were  these  mag- 
nificent palaces  erecte<l,  but  they  were 
endowed  with  princely  revenues,  and  an 
inalienable  capital,  which  keeps  them 
alive  to-day.  It  was  a  singular  diver- 
non  of  the  gifts  of  the  pious  and  the 
generosity  of  a  people,  but  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  one.  Many  of  the  ancient 
families  have,  however,  become  poor  and 
extinct,  and  some  new  ones  have  taken 


their  places.  But  all  such  new  princes 
are  distinctly  the  production  of  money. 
The  Grazioii  were  bankers ;  a  tobacco- 
nist founded  the  Terraiuoli ;  a  banker, 
the  rich  Torlonia ;  a  peasant  and  stew- 
ard, the  Antonellis.  It  may  be  curious 
to  know  what  these  princely  houses  have 
.  to  live  on : — the  Corsini  have  850,000 
francs ;  the  Borghesi,  450,000 ;  the  Gra^ 
zioli,  850,000 ;  the  Orsini,  100,000 ;  the 
8trozzi,  100,000,  and  so  on. 

The  decadence  of  Ecclesiastical  Rome 
has  been  something  tearful.  Only  three 
centuries  ago,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  eighty  spacious^  streets;  forty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  houses ;  seven- 
teen thousand  and  ninety-seven  palaces ; 
thirteen  thousand  and  fifty-two  foun- 
tains; thirty-one  theatres;  eleven  am- 
phitheatres; two  capitals;  nine  thou- 
sand and  twenty-five  baths ;  four  thou- 
sand common  sewers;  two  thousand 
and  ninety-one  prisons;  eight  gilded 
statues;  sixty-six  ivory  statues;  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five 
statues  of  bronze ;  aud  eighty-two  eques- 
trian statues.'*' 

Now  all  is  changed— Rome  is  vile. 
Houses  have  fallen  into  ruin,  streets 
have  disappeared ;  those  that  remain 
are  almost  never  cleaned,  goats  infest 
them  and  make  them  rank  with  foul 
odors;  everywhere  are  soldiers  and 
priests;  there  are  little  manufactures, 
no  cx)mmerce,  no  literature,  no  patriot- 
ism, no  art.  All  is  indifference,  medi- 
ocrity, stupidity.  There  is  no  present, 
no  fViture  (?).  Rome  is  in  the  Past.  Is 
this,  then,  the  condition  of  the  Holy  City 
of  Christendom,  where  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  Chureh  has  held  supremo  sway 
for  a  thousand  irears  t  If  so,  then  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  system  and  the 
men  at  its  head  t 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  people ;  for  a 
city  is  not  its  brick  and  mortar,  nor  its 
pavements,  nor  its  churches,  nor  its  pic- 
tures. A  great  people  will  dignify  the 
meanest  city,  and  a  virtuous  race  make 
a  holy  land. 

There  are  disdnct  classes  which  rare- 
ly  leave  their  ranks :  1st.  Plebeians  or 

*  Card!nal  May,  in  Abont's  Br  ma. 
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lower  clui;  2d.  Middle  cUms;  8d.  Xo- 
Ues ;  4th.  *-  Religions  peisoca.**  Besides 
these  there  are  in  Rome,  Jews  5,000 ;  * 
and  beggars— any  number  jon  will. 
Keither  beggars  nor  Jews  are  counted 
as  ^  people,^  nor  have  they  an  j  direct 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  city. 
Thev  are  festering  masses  whose  sqoalor 
infects  the  air.  But  among  them  are 
men  who  grow  rich,  and  among  them, 
especially  the  beggars,  is  a  certain  kind 
of  damnable  hilarity  which  keeps  them 
alive. 

Let  us  look  at  the  plebeians  through 
the  shrewd  eye  of  Edmund  About : 

''Behind  this  curtain  of  mendicity, 
are  hidden  a  hundred  thousand  persons, 
almost  indigent,  but  not  idle,  and  hard- 
ly earning  their  bread.  The  gardeners 
and  yine-dressers,  who  cultivate  a  part 
of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  the  mechanics, 
the  laborers,  the  domestics,  the  coach- 
men, the  models,  the  itinerant  mer- 
chants, the  clever  vagabonds,  who  look 
for  their  supper  to  a  miracle  of  provi- 
dence or  a  lucky  number  of  the  lottery, 
compose  the  majority  of  the  population. 
They  almost  subsist  during  the  winter, 
when  strangers  sow  manna  over  the 
land  ;  in  summer  they  draw  in  their 
vai$tbanfl$.  Many  are  too  proud  to  ask 
five  sous  of  you,  none  are  rich  enough 
to  refuse  them  if  ofTured. 

*'  Ignorant  and  curious,  simple  and  sub- 
tle, excessively  sensitive,  without  much 
dignity,  ordinarily  more  than  prudent 
but  capable  of  the  most  glaring  impru- 
dences ;  extreme  in  friendship  and  ha- 
tre<1,  easily  moved,  with  difficulty  con- 
vinced; more  open  to  feeling  than 
ideas;  habitually  sober,  terrible  in  in- 
toxication ;  sincere  in  the  practice  of 
an  excessive  devotion,  but  falling  out 
with  the  saints  as  readily  as  with  men  ; 
persuaded  that  they  have  little  to  hope 
for  on  this  earth,  but  comforted  at  times 
by  the  hope  of  a  better,  they  live  in  a 
somewhat  murmuring  resignation,  un- 
der a  paternal  government  which  gives 
them  bread  when  there  is  any.  The  ir- 
regularity of  conditions,  more  apparent 
in  Rome  than  in  Paris,  does  not  drive 
them  to  hatred.  They  comprehend  their 
unpretending  lot,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves that  there  are  rich  people,  so  that 
the  poor  may  have  benefactors.  No 
people  is  less  capable  of  self-direction, 
and  the  first  comer  easily  leads  them. 


They  have  played  the  part  of  snperao- 
merary  in  all  the  Roman  revidntioiML 
and  more  than  one  has  fought  well 
without  comprehending  the  |nece  which 
was  performed.  They  have  so  little 
fiiith  m  the  republic,  that  in  tiieabfleiioe 
of  all  the  authorities,  when  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  Sacred  CoDege  liad 
taken  refuge  at  Gaeta,  thirty  plebcuua 
families  encamped  in  the  palace  of  Oar- 
dinal  Antonelli,  without  fareakiiig  a 
glass.  The  reC-stablishment  of  the  Pope 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  army 
did  not  astonish  them ;  they  looked  for 
it  as  a  happy  event  and  the  return  of  pab- 
lic  tranquillity.  They  live  in  peace  whem 
our  (French)  soldiers  do  not  interliam 
with  their  households,  and  the  Frencdi 
occupation  disturbs  them  only  when 
they  are  personaUy  incommoded.  They 
are  not  amdd  to  plant  the  knife  under 
the  uniform  of  a  conqueror,  but  I  will 
answer  for  it  they  will  never  oelebnte 
the  Sicilian  vespers. 

*^They  plume  themselves  upon  their 
direct  descent  from  the  Romans  of  Gieafc 
Rome,  and  this  innocent  boast  appeam 
to  me  well  founded.  In  fine,  they  are 
great  bread-eaters,  and  very  fond  of 
shows.  They  treat  their  women  as  the 
female  animal  merely,  leaving  not  a  mill 
at  their  disposal,  but  spending  erery 
thing  themselves ;  every  one  is  the  de- 
pencUnt  of  the  dependant  of  a  patrician. 
lliey  are  well  built,  robust,  and  capable 
of  giving  a  blow  from  the  shoulder  that 
would  astonish  a  buffalo,  but  there  Is 
not  one  toho  i$  nU  looking  for  a  ttay  ta 
lite  withatU  wyrk.  ExceUent  laboren 
when  they  have  not  a  cent,  impoaaible 
to  get  hold  of  while  there  is  a  crown  in 
their  pocket;  honest,  unpretending, 
simple-hearted  people,  but  convinced 
of  their  superionty  over  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  economical  to  the  last  point ; 
chewers  of  dry  pease,  till  they  coma 
upon  a  glorious  chance  to  spend  th«r 
earnings  in  a  single  day;  they  hoard 
sou  by  sou,  ten  crowns  in  the  year,  with 
which  to  hire  a  princess  box  at  the  car- 
nival or  a  coach  to  show  themselves  at 
the  f&te  of  the  Divine  Passion.  It  ia 
thus  that  the  Roman  populace  forgeta 
the  past  and  the  future  in  the  Saturna- 
lia. Their  hereditary  want  of  foresight 
is  explained  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
resources,  their  periodical  holidays,  and 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  without  a 
miracle  a  better  condition. 

«  They  are  wanting  in  several  ^rtoeiL 
and  amon^  others  in  delicacy ;  that  m2 
not  in  theur  heritage  from  their 
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ton.  They  are  not  deficient  in  steadi- 
ness and  self-respect.  They  drag  them- 
selves into  no  vulgar  jests  or  low  de- 
bauch. You  will  not  find  them  gratui- 
tously insulting  a  gentleman  who  is 
passing,  or  using  an  indecent  expression 
before  women.  That  class  of  degraded 
men  called  the  eanaiUe  is  absolutely 
unknown  here — the  ignoble  is  not  a 
Roman  commodity." 

Thus  at  large  about  this  larg^e  class 
known  as  the  common  people,  because 
upon  them  hopeful  men  build  the  future 
of  Rome.  The  class  is  strong ;  it  is  a 
great  material,  capable,  in  wise  and 
good  hands,  of  making  a  great  state. 
The  misery  of  the  thing  lies  in  that  the 
machine  is  not  run  by  them  nor  for 
their  good.  They  know  nothing  of  po- 
litics, they  care  less ;  few  know  how  to 
read,  and  they  learn  what  they  do  know 
through  their  fingers  and  eyes;  the 
Church,  too,  does  not  fail  to  give  such 
teaching  as  she  thinks  best. 

AssasHfuUion  is  a  habit  here.  They 
look  upon  it  as  **  gentlemen  "  once  look- 
ed upon  duelling — a  way  of  righting 
wrongs  which  cannot  be  righted  in  any 
other  way.  In  two  years  (1850-1852) 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  assassina- 
tions were  done  in  the  city;  and  in 
these  casis  they  universally  refuse  to 
bear  witness  against  one  another — ^it 
would  be  dishonorable.  Illustrating 
this  habit  of  personal  violence  is  the 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1853  the  tribunals 
punished  but  six  hundred  and  nine 
crimes  against  property,  to  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
against  the  person.* 

The  Lottery  is  their  great  and  peren- 
nial source  against  misery  and  adverse 
fortune.  At  midday  on  Saturdays  it  is 
presided  over  by  tlie  Minister  of  State, 
and  crowds  of  t^\  classes  and  both  ages 
and  sexes  throng  the  drawings.  For  a 
week  they  have  sought  for  signs  and 
charms,  have  dreamed  of  lucky  num- 
bers, and  have  prayed  the  Virgin  and 
all  the  saints  for  help.  These  confer  few 
fortunes,  and  onlucky  devotees  curse 
them;  but  they  try  again  and  again 
and  again.  The  possibility  forbids 
despair. 

*  Abont*!  Borne. 


As  to  the  middle  data,  honest  ob- 
servers may  and  do  differ.  Are  they 
brave,  capable,  virtuous,  and  do  they 
only  bide  their  time  ?  Will  they  yet 
make  Rome  good  and  great  ?  Imperial 
Rome  grew  great  upon  the  plunder  of 
mankind,  upon  the  spoils  of  war ;  Ec- 
clesiastical Rome  upon  the  tribute  of 
the  millions  of  faithful.  What  now 
shall  restore  this  fallen  greatness— what 
can  make  her  good — ^Force  or  Faith  t 

This  middle  class  contains— the  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  and  State,  all  law- 
yers, doctors,  shopkeepers,  artists,  board- 
ing-house keepers, "  country  merchants,** 
&c.,  &c  Most  are  poor,  all  live  care- 
fully. They  love  a  carriage  and  a  coat- 
of-arms;  they  love  a  public  display; 
they  know  a  little,  not  much,  of  the 
outside  world.  When  young,  the  men 
deck  their  persons  with  some  care ;  past 
forty,  they  understand  the  value  of  work, 
and  settle  down  as  fathers  of  families 
who  smoke  tobacco  and  abandon  gloves. 
The  young  women  have  fine  hair,  mag- 
nificent eyes,  superb  shoulders,  and  thick 
waists.  Their  chief  occupation  is  to 
watch  for  husbands  behind  their  win- 
dows, and  they  are  easily  enough  won 
by  him  who  means  marriage,  not  at  all 
by  him  who  means  mischief.  Once  mar- 
ried, they  do  not  lack  sense  or  refuse  to 
accept  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  life. 
Scandal  may  tarnish  them  afler  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  rarely  fatal ;  and  bcf(»re 
marriage  they  are  watched  and  are  safe. 
If  they  lack  delicacy  they  do  not  lack 
reverence,  and  the  Church  finds  among 
them  devoted  friends. 

Fortunes  at  the  bar  or  in  any  profes- 
sion are  rarely  got.  A  physician  gets 
twenty  or  thirty  cents  for  a  visit,  and  it 
thankful  therefor.  Shopkeepers  are  not 
enterprising,  and  goods  are  dear.  Rooin- 
renting  is  a  great  business  in  Rome,  and 
the  foreigner — he  can  pay.  The  **  coun- 
try merchants  "  are  they  who  hire  gpneat 
landed  estates  and  raise  great  crops. 
They  are  the  most  enterprising,  moat 
courageous,  most  money-making  people 
of  the  city.  But  after  all,  half  the  cam- 
pagna  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  deadly 
miasmas  poison  Rome. 

Xhere  Is  a  gangrene  which  eats  intc 
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this  middle  cUas-all  wmnt  a  *"  place,"* 
and  thegoTercment  is  thronged.  Twen- 
tr-five  dollars  a  month  is  greatly  deur- 
c«L  £At dollars  b  ample,  and  the  judges 
of  the  cMl  conrts  get  bnt  forty.  They 
are  not  likely  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  them. 

The  3«^V«.  The  Roman  directory 
cocnts  oce  hundred  and  eiercn  patri- 
cian ftmi!i».  among  which  twenty  are 
princely  an. I  eleren  ducal— some  of 
whom  faix'y  they  hare  the  bloo*l  of  the 
hvTxtal  old  conquerors  in  their  veins.  It 
is  of  no  momient.  The  Prince  is  expect- 
ed and  required  to  make  a  princely  ap- 
fn»sfv%c*  commensurate  with  his  rank. 
In  public  he  must  seem  pri::celT,  at 
kcme  he  may  starre.  and  some  of  them 
d<x  The  m^n  are  all  eviuc;&ted  br  priests 
to  hf  nfligii'U-^  sibmiisiYo,  and  pi.»lite. 
They  i:o  no:Li=x  an-  a^emp:  rorhirg. 
The  wosea  Aie  <Iesant  and  ki=.!— :bey 
do  wha:  pecple cf  :b.e  world  a! way*  do : 
dres;^  ri/.e,  icv>  :o  the  ocvra  and  the 
Chcrv!:.  an.:  lauk  wi:h  thtir  (ry^nz  teeth. 
I:   wrz'vi  n.n   te  r^rmistevl  to  !4csh 


alcTid  ».r  :o  nise  the  anrs  i^ore  :he 
btav".  Ti<:r  1:tv*  are  riarrcw  ard  f>nrs 
aL  ire  whtTz  :te  ti=:e  ccnes. ::  i>  tbtir 
fcrc  to  Sf  — .i-rltv..  if  t'^ty  bare  Scarry 
cr  iVcmre — vT  th.:y  may  ^ecv^cie  Tv- 
iiri'."«»  pers:2?  ~— ccnTYs:*  are  alway* 

CCVd 

Tie  ITfT'^'-rlj  i*  nac  i-.i  ::  Ss  rir> 
CS2S.  KsToe  »  ii.v«  rtrrrrr-  a-.'  h^i  cf 
tie  wioe  airi  row^rfil  crza=ira-:cn 
k3C"»n  iit  tl-'  Ki?cji  Cjtivoc  Cizrci- 
Eere  sir*  tbe  P:w  rizaseli  *ucv«i?ct  cf 

f«:  ::  -7.:-  a  -  r.xi.""  X ?  ccier  TVLic:-:- 
»  a-'.-^T  .T  rtrr=i:t,'»\  A?«-t  tie 
••cnfl  ;i^a  ■-  ^li-.r  :  <j:;p<w  •i.i.rr IrirSfs^ 
rr.-fscs.  3l:- ■*.<;,  rrr.-«w  .:■:>  >p.-ciif!rk 
az..l  Ut  >r.*.:ie^  .-c  ti«;  ^V^<r  ^-f  5c  I  c- 
r-j^:  vdn  T.:  irt y  cir",u:Ml*  a:^ '  : Ivir: x  -  i re 
lasOLJc-*  <»v-'  iv*  :::i:z  an  l^af:  >^  rivxi 
— a:*',  xv;  irf  ia^  a  fcr^ct  :"-.  tie  ia-.l-s 


couiage ;  and  he  grwps  the  reiiis  wiUi 
a  strong  hand.  No  emente  will  orer- 
throw  the  Hierarchy  while  he  Utcs — if 
then. 

All  the  business  of  the  State — Ad- 
ministration. Diplomacy,  Justice — is  in 
the  hands  of  cardinals  and  priesta,  and 
they  govern  all  things,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  The  road  to  wealth  mr 
fame  or  power  is  through  the  Cltuchy 
and  through  it  only  in  Rome.  The  pmj 
of  a  cardinal  is  but  four  thousand  doUan 
—it  will  pay  for  his  stable:  bat  this 
modest  izccme  b  supplemented  bj  eooM 
richer  I  eccfice :  for  a  cardinal  must  fire^ 
and  be  canni  it  live  on  four  thousand  dol- 
lars Xocardina!  walks  the  streets^— he  is 
a  Prince  of  the  Church.  Devout  embo- 
lics believe  or  hope  that  the  doak  of  m 
carviinal,  the  irrck  of  a  priest,  corw  bo- 
ly  men :  the  undevont  doubt.  Tliej  say 
bnrzap.  caturv  is  strorgerthan  ar.y  cloak 
or  i=y  Cnvk.  a=d  tliat  nuiiT  these,  walk 
men  Just  like  other  men.  with  the  samo 
hopes,  fear?,  weakressesw  ssrezxctks.  tIt- 
tress  vicosw '-  vesw  bat«s.  It  may  well  be 
so.  and  we  sla!!  do  well  to  bear  it  in 
nird.  T^i  .:e<r£ry  cf  Ro=:e  win  cot  be 
sft;!ed  ^y  i.ny  th:sc:  we  caz  do  or  say  in 
An^rt^-a.  0!-i  wit>5w  S;!:e^  anvl  or^an- 
izatircs  are  p<"»werf:i!  there :  the  people 
do  =.n  7e$^'>=d  to  tbe  Mani^'is  md 
Gir.':±'li>:  tiey  ..i^  a:;  decsasd  m  re- 
pcNi.\  r:r  do  tiey  i:i=cer  f -^r  a  new 
r:!.v:o—  Cir  we.  :az  a=y.  srivc  tbcm 
tiese  \  W  :-:i  tiiy  *-vr<  tiin  if  of- 
f:r>i  *  IT: a:  tV'  f-t-r:  Vf  Rxbc  is  to 
^e.  vTtcv--Is  UTcr  wio  is  »  lead  A» 


HiT^  tbcT  a  X." 


-bavv^rr 


Tie  =A=:  w: 

-ki.-  *i 


laTT  !■;*'  tie  Irafian 
i^.v.  r.  -»--  ss^»_  --ire  tVf=>  irto  ooe 
ratine  tirf  irir:  of  wi5:i  iiiZ  irat  in 
R-"'cr^.  3::2s:  ic  Eer.\  ^At^sn-ar.  PrJesC 
y oc  O iriral  .!i.  roc  Xasnzi.  z»jc  RstaiB, 
5-,'^  ATr.*c-:'^5 — c*aw  :f  ti--«.  T>5  i^ 
i,\  ar^.*.  wS'ir-  i*  ie  tr  Sf  icc^cit  Iccf 
I<?  tie  f-:.L^r  rs^:  * 
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A^t-'i>eCV.  is  ^!M*  y  Xjwc^r  ^*:  :iv>  |fv\^ 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OP  ELSEWHERE, 


I  DO  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
the  Republic  of  Elsewhere.  My  father 
visited  it,  many  years  ago.  Others  have 
been  there  since. 

Where   is  it? 

Of  course,  anyiwrhcre  but  here. 

What  is  it  ? 

A  most  remarkable  land.  ^ 

How  to  get  there  ? 

Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I 
Ko,  geotlemen.  There  arc,  to  be  sure, 
a  tliousand-and-onc  ways,  more  or  less. 
Which  of  these  methods  that  I  have  not 
apeciiled  it  was  that  I  pursueil,  I  decline 
to  state.  In  fact,  how  I  made  my  tran- 
sit thither  is  not  worth  telling.  What 
really  is  of  interest  is  the  odd  state  of 
things  I  encountered  on  my  arrival. 
For,  as  a  blustering  Rocky -Mountain 
guide  onc:»  propounded  it — "No query; 
IVe  ben  thur  1 " 

It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  premise 
that  the  Elsewhereian  language  differs 
Gomcwhat  from  ours,  but  rather  by  way 
of  exception  than  in  the  general  run. 
Thus  they  have  a  public  assembly  there 
which  the  people  call  the  Concurse  of 
the  country. 

It  is  a  body  that  in  a  measure  per- 
forms the  functions  of  our  Congress.  I 
went  to  their  capital  the  other  day.  I 
have  just  come  from  there.  But,  how 
did  I  go?  I  should,  myself,  have  no 
objection  to  state  the  exact  route,  dis- 
tance, and  rate  of  fare,  for  my  only  am- 
bition is  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow-be- 
ings in  my  day  and  generatitm :  but  it 
is  disagreeable  to  be  accused  of  partial- 
ity ;  and  I  suppose  that  charge  would 
be  brought  against  me,  if  I  should  state 
by  which  line  of  balloons  I  did  go.  Be- 
sides, to  l>e  serious :— my  dear  friends, 
don't  you  perceive  that  ail  this  is  going 
to  be  a  mere  fancy-sketch  ? 

Well,  the  first  thing  I  did,  after  arriv- 
ing at  the  capital  of  Elsewhere  and 
booking  myself  at  a  species  of  hotel 
or  roosting-place  they  have  there,  was 
to  visit  the  Concurse,  then  in  session. 


I  was  much  disappointed  in  this  a»> 
sembly.  It  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  little  boys.  The  exception! 
were  a  few  old  women,  armed  with 
birch  rods,  who  bullie<l  the  small  flry 
a  good  deal,  and  every  now  and  then 
brought  them  to  what  they  called  "  a 
division.^*  But  I  cannot  stop  to  ex- 
plain, for  I  have  more  important  mat- 
ter to  attend  to. 

As  I  was  hurrying  away  in  disgnst,  I 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  official  cor- 
responding to  our  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
violently  dragged  into  a  dnngeon  in  tho 
building.  Here  I  found  what  is  called 
with  us  "  a  committee  "  of  old  women ; 
and  soon  ascertained  that  these  were  not 
real  school-marms,  as  I  had  up  to  thia 
time  supposed,  but  only  dressed  up  so 
to  frighten  the  boys — ^this  being,  l)eside4, 
considered  the  garb  of  honor.  One  iif 
them,  as  I  thought^  teemed  rather  oihamed 
of  hU  coBtume, 

They  explained  to  me  that  they  wcro 
the  committee  on  "  the  Infernal  Reve- 
nue." 

"  We  call  it  Internal  in  my  country,'* 
said  I. 

"  O  well,  it's  all  the  same,"  says  they. 

"  I  think  it  likely,"  says  L  "  But  why 
am  I  thus  arbitrarily  seized  ? " 

"  You  come  from  the  U— d  St — b  of 
A— a  ?  "  says  they. 

I  tore  open  my  vest  and  shirt,  and 
exhibited  the  American  fowl  (done  in 
India  ink  and  vermilion)  upon  my 
breast.  Said  I,  sublimely :  **  -—  gentle- 
men, c(mld  you  look  into  my  heart,  you 
would  find  its  counterpart  there." 

"Enough  I"  said  they.  "We  are 
convinced." 

"  Now  then,"  says  they,  "  we  want  to 
consult  you  about  the  Infernal  Revenue 
System  of  our  Republic." 

I  protested: — "But,  —  gentlemen, 
that  is  a  bu^ess  in  which  I  have  had 
no  experience.  I  have  not  studied  the 
systems  of  other  countries— I  have 
never  turned  my  attention,  even  tern- 
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porarily,  to  the  gabject  My  views  are 
imnutture ;  and,  eren  at  that,  of  the 
Tagaest  kind." 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  old 
women  (as  they  seemed)  brighten  up  as 
I  spoke.  Scarce  could  they  contain 
themselves  till  I  had  done,  when  they 
all — as  I  thought — cried  with  one  ac- 
cord: 

"  The  very  man  of  all  the  world  we 
newl!" 

**  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  it  must  be  so,  so 
be  it.  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  up  some- 
thing between  us  that  will  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people." 

"Doubt  it  not,"  said  they.  "And 
now,  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

I  was  taken  all  aback— I  was,  really. 
Not  one  definite  idea  had  I  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
under  the  circumstances  I  felt  some  lit- 
tle delicacy  about  putting  forward  an 
entire  system.  Watching  me  as  I  pon- 
dered the  matter,  the  old  women  (as 
they  seemed)  at  first  paid  strict  heed, 
expecting  me  to  play  Sir  Oracle ;  but, 
as  I  remained  silent  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  one  after  another  began  to 
nod,  nod,  nod,  and  soon  they  one  and 
all  were  fast  and  sound  asleep.  Yet  did 
I  suspect  that  one  of  them  was  only 
making  believe. 

I  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door. 
But  there  stood  the  vigilant  sergeant- 
at-arms.    I  became  depressed. 

Suddenly,  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to 
mo^  and  I  said — "  Fiz  I " 

And,  at  that  word,  they  all  awaked. 

"  —  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no 
ideas  of  my  own,  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  they  do  in  my  country — the  land 
of  the  great  striped  peacock,  in  which 
reside  the  most  intelligent  and  saga- 
■cious  people  in  the  known  or  unknown 
woild.^' 

They  shouted,  joyftilly— "  O,  let  us 
bear.^ 

^  —  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  on  what  do 
you  suppose  we  found  our  Revenue  Sys- 
Jtemf" 

■**  On  Expenditure,"  said  one. 

**  On  Pro<luction,"  said  another. 

^*On  Faith,"  said  a  third. 

^  On  the  Weather,"  said  a  fourth. 


"  On  Tin,"  said  a  fifth.  Hera 
terrible  outcry,  and  Tarious  chaigos 
were  made  as  to  what  was  meant.  Bat 
the  old  —  gentlemen  members  of  the 
Committee,  refused  to  explain. 

"  Wrong,  all,"  said  L    "We  found  it 

on  ViBTUB." 

"  Wonderful  I "  said  they,  in  choma. 

"  ViBTUB,  in  our  opinion,  ia  the  only 
solid  foundation  for  a  state." 

"  True,"  said  they,  eagerly— «nd  yet 
not  so  eagerly,  but  that  it  appeared  to 
me  that  one  or  two  of  them  had  their 
doubts.  One  of  them,  in  particalar, 
ths  one  I  had  noticed  $everal  Hmea  btjfiff^ 
looked  keenly  at  me.  But  he  said 
nothing.  I  began  to  fancy  that  he  wob 
a  real  man. 

"  But  that  can  scarcely  be  called  Vir- 
tue that  has  not  been  tempted  and  risen 
superior  to  temptation." 

"  We  see  it,"  said  they. 

"Accordingly,  we  have  so  arranged 
our  Revenue  System  as  to  tempt  every 
body." 

"  Beautiful ! "  they  exclaimed.  » 

[I  think  we  all  took  a  drink  Qp<m  it— 
all  hut  one.  They  have  liquor  in  that 
country — of  which,  more  anon.] 

I  told  them  that  in  pursuance  of  this 
notion  of  ours  about  encouraging  disin- 
terestedness, we  had  what  we  called  an 
Income  Tax ;  and  that  we  had  printed 
briefs  of  it,  which  no  one  could  possibly 
understand :  so  that  every  body^s  virtue 
prompted  him  to  pay  the  utmost  that 
he  could  imagine  in  it. 

"  But,  if  a  man  hasn't  much  imagini^ 
tion  ?  "  said  they. 

"  Then,  there  again,  we  save  the  souls 
of  many  from  the  sin  of  peijury." 

I  told  them  how  we  had  published  a 
large  volume  of  directions,  instructions, 
constructions,  deductions,  and  warnings, 
which  had  already  reduced  some  thou- 
sands of  small  tradesmen  to  a  condition 
of  idiocy.  "  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  we  have 
made  this  also  absolutely  unintelligible, 
with  the  same  charitable  purpose  of 
saving  the  consciences  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  stretched  them  a 
little." 

"  WonderAil  I— Exquisite  I "  said  the 
old  —  gentiemen,  as  they  plied  theix 
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pencils,  and  took  their  notes:  '^We 
must  have  something  of  the  same  sort." 

I  told  them  things  that  it  would  take 
too  long  to  enumerate  here.  I  con- 
tinued : 

'*!  think  we  have  made  some  mis- 
takes, however.  For  example,  we  tax 
the  prmluctive  labor  of  a  base-ball  club 
in  this  way:  License  to  play— as  an 
exhibition — on  the  ball,  and  on  all  its 
materials,  aeriatim — on  the  bat — on  the 
catch — ad  valorem — per  foot  run — on 
the  canvas  shoes— on  the  bloody  noses 
and  the  black  eyes  (having  stamps  for 
these)— on  the  amount  of  the  score. 
How  can  they  manufacture  any  enthusi- 
asm under  such  drawbacks? — Again, 
we  have  just  had  a  serious  controversy 
on  the  pickle  and  boot-top  question. 
And  I  foresee  great  trouble  about  the 
exportation  tax  on  peanuts." 

You  should  have  seen  the  old  —  gen- 
tlemen write  I 

"  What  I  Do  you  tax  peanuts  ?  "  said 
they.  ^^  Til  at  is  a  source  of  revenue  that 
has  heretofore  escaped  us."  And  they 
took  a  note  of  it. 

"  O,  yes,"  said  I :— (if  I  made  an  in- 
correct statement  I  beg  to  be  set  right :) 
— "peanuts,  jujube  paste,  okra  seeds, 
currant  jelly,  goose-yokes,  pennyroyal, 
poppe4  com,  popgims,  ginger-pop,  po- 
tato-mills, balloons,  dolls'-heads,  as- 
cotches,  dirt-pies,  partridge-berries,  win- 
tergreen,  ^yarbs'  in  general,  the  skins 
of  that  animal  that  is  never  mentioned 
to  ears  polite,  puns,  poke-juice,  thimble- 
riggers^-peas,  essence  of  fudge  and  all 
other  essences,  skimmerton-pans,  corn- 
cobs when  used  as  corks,  shades  of  trees 
when  more  than  forty  feet  high,  pigs*- 
tails,  cobwebs,  pin-wheels,  water  (when 
red  hot),  blushes  (the  fiincy  article), 
matches  (when  not  made  in  heaven), 
broken  china,  wind-bags  (clerical  ex- 
cepted), aches  and  ails,  toe-nails  and 
finger-nails,  megrims,  fossil  remains, 
bell-pulls,  laggers,  loafers,  and  fiUi  busters 
(when  not  in  Congress),  mosquito-bills, 
bricks  (when  in  the  hat),  brass  (on  the 
face),  brooms  (when  they  sweep  clean), 
bullion  (when  you've  got  it,  but  bears 
are  exempt),  threads  (of  a  story),  um- 
brellas (but  the  umbrella  of  Paul  Pry  is 


excepted),  snuff-boxes  (bat  that  of  Rob- 
ert Macaire  goes  fVee  on  account  of  the 
squeak,  and  all  others  that  can  be  made 
to  squeak  exactly  like  it  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  same  privilege),  boot-jacks, 
tattle,  double-distilled  nonsense,  candy- 
horses,  hair-snippings,  Flaxman's  de- 
signs, beverages  (except  au  naturtH)^  ci- 
gar stumps,  hollow-ware  (exclusive  of 
politicians),  darkness-that-can-be  felt, 
the  pills  of  Pillicoddy,  the  poor  man's 
plate  of  raisins  at  so  much  a  pound,  the 
rich  man's  plate  of  silver  at  three  cents 
an  ounce  (but  five  doUars  and  thirty- 
four  cents'  worth  goes  free),  the  circular 
tion  of  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice,  bon- 
nets (will  you  believe  me,  —  gentlemen  1), 
hoop-skirts,  hoop-skirt  steel,  hoop- 
skirt  hoops,  hoop-skirt  bindings,  hoop- 
skirt  cotton,  hoop-skirts  in  the  abstract, 
hoop-skirts  in  the  concrete,  hoop-skirts 
in  their  inception,  progress,  and  com- 
pletion (but  cut  tapes  and  small  wares 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hoop-skirts 
are  excepted),  hoop,  whoop,  and  hur- 
rah!" 

The  old  —  gentlemen  gasped  for 
breath.     80  did  I. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and 
then  a  mighty  cheer  burst  forth. 

^  Hurrah  I  hurrah !  hurrah  !  Three 
more,  and  a  tiger  1 "  cried  they.  And 
then  we  had  a  regular  break-down, — I 
mean,  an  impromptu  jig.  Only,  the  one 
that  I  suspected  to  be  a  real  man  sat  stilL 

It  may  seem  strange  to  my  country- 
men that  these  things  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  what  one  would  suppose  to 
have  been  a  most  serious  discussion. 
But  The  Republic  of  Elsewhere  is  a 
very  queer  land. 

The  old  —  gentlemen  sat  down,  ex- 
hausted. But  they  were  still  much  ex- 
cited, and  gave  me  another  round  of  ap- 
plause. "  Encore  !  Encore  !  "  they  cried. 
In  their  language  that  means — more  of 
it  I  more  of  it  I 

"  Beware,  gentlemen ! "  said  I.  "  That 
is  but  one  section  of  the  Law.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  sec- 
tions, and  nineteen  more  to  the  Amend- 
atory Act.  I  should,  perhaps,  detain 
you  too  long,  were  I  to  go  into  the 
items  of  every  one  t " 
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TLv  staggpRd  thenu  as  well  it  might. 

Huwercr,  one  of  them  thoaght  to 
dodge  tlie  difficultT,  and  askexl :  **  Can 
Tou  not  then  state  m  brief  what  articles 
•MjV/y  you  tax  t  ** 

**  Gentlemen,**  said  I.  **  will  yon  be  so 
kind  as  ti^  send  for  a  dictionan*  of  yocr 
lar^age!** 

They  looked  sorpriseJ.  bot  did  so. 
TLe  $erpcar.t-at-anc&.  with  the  assistacce 
of  a  porti-r.  brought  it  in.  It  was  a^oct 
qtsidnzple  the  size  of  Woicester*^  They 
to!vf  mo  it  contained  lour  hundred  an  A 
sixteen  thousand  and  some  hundred 
wonij^ 

-Now.-  said  L  - sjEstlemea.  i:  ore 
of  yon  will  :ako  a  {lenciL  l^ciric  at  the 
Kf^inc-r.c  a=.:  go  thrcu;rh  to  the  las: 
page,  rc::xrg  a  cbcck  against  all  the 
conns  fubstactiTe.  you  wLI  have  cur 
sjrsJiOL  ex4c:Iy.  We  hin^.s  a  nxan  to  c.o 
it  f*  r  us.  I;  t*.x>k  him  s^xtcvn  days^  jl: 
ten  bv  urs  a  x^ay — I'.ard  tvork." 

~  H  w  sir-'p'-e  I "  sail  tiey. 

-  Per:\v:£ »>=.'*  saii  L 

^W-  =ow  :.vk  a  rvctrss.  I  :h::i  507.:e 
of  tbe  o'.i  —  ireESl^ectz  Tiaiit-.:  ti- 
tar-r.v-*.  wbxh  :=  tli^ir  lar^r-i^rx:  rh-^y 
s:y"i  -  r.  fiv:ory ."  I  wi*  ker:  iz  c-f- 
tc-'y — "jy.  Wfcec:  ihey  r«?::r:ivi  ihij 
Wire  ir  f-;?  srints;  :c:  1  ieli  a  I*::!e 
c*d  i:  zbi  zr;-2S  "jcrlrjiriU :  r.  Pwr- 
bir*  :h'.*  wi?  tie  r!*s:n  rziz  yziz  h-erj 
a  l::tl*  -  urvVAsiz::e»»  ~  conrrs-.L  I-- 
♦ifni,  :i«cy  -B/re  c:xccii;»rL"T  j-'^'y.  I: 
!-.vioI  A»  if  :'::'?y  lAi  r:::  a  1:::.^  l^-i-- 
VI  zhiir  Zi-x.     F*:r  rr*   pirt.  I  azi  :  -z- 

— ':  r  ':a*  ti-:  racc-rccly  ■::'  zi^z  V  : -rT^ 
f-  z'z.'f  "rtfczdt    :  zz-i  C.-'X'its*;  .  ■:'  Zls:- 

r::   se  i  ■=.  \:.i^:->:^     :    ■  :lir  ":::::   \ 

i">-.r:  :■.  :-.r  I  .*JiT«  siy  i^  i>  &  -wsrizj 
r.  1.T-  iz-  \  :i-f  Tc=:y:i:>:=  i.:  ~:2JC  re 
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much  to  be  expended  in  thai  vmy.''* 
I  was  a  little  miffed  at  bring  act  a  <la- 
giee  below  Xegro  Minstrels. 

^  Seigeant-at-arms ! "  shonted  the  old 
—  gentleman.  I  stepped  np  to  him 
promptly,  and  extended  my  thnmb  mnd 
forefinger. 

*>Call  him  ^ain,"*  says  I.  ''aiid 
there'll  be  a  nose  pulled."  He  didnX 
I  didn't.  Bat  a  difficolty  was  immi- 
ccct.  These  recreatiottSy  in  the  ah^M 
of  ecra:chicg-maxches«  are  oummoo 
among  the  old  —  gentlemeo,  moB- 
ber«  of  the  Coccnne. 

Luckily  for  me — lor  I  should  no 
doubt  Lave  been  awfully  dis^:ured— 
the  ofecde\l  indivivlual  suggested  a 
coaprosiise.  They  are  gcod  at  that 
sort  of  thizg.  espoeciAlly  ^hca  their 
own  i-tiRsr*  are  ;~TolTed- 

-  GLre  us  tben,"  says  ite  cr>;:ararc;  **  a 
K€:^jic  cTinyle  of  tie  wrK*rl^ij  of  your 
$y<:ez2.  I:  is  r.j-:  Kcess^ry  to  go  into 
dcrailf.  u:;lt"s»  you  pCeae^'." 

"•  JE"  .r-nf  .*  JTx-vnf  /  S.?=:e  iiKHe  I  ■ 
shouioJ  the  xes:.  Ts^t  Afrioaa  £^ow- 
chiz^n  bd.'.  lic'atcxi  their  bl^ol.  I  haw 
ohserr,;.;.  ihji:  L;  ii  Ttsry  apt  to  havo 
ili*  \:ric:. 

T^r  dir^-c:  cxa=2i=^oa  was  resmned. 

"  H:w  aK*~i  Wvvl  I  **  was  the  qnea- 
lio-  propose-.!  10  uie. 

-G^-:.<z:e=:.~  mp'i'jv;  L  wish  amer> 
:ty.  ^  I  azi  ;fc  ccciisciz^  IVn^-tcnt,  aad 
I  wor  ••fr  ula:  y:u  i-trkr^  — e  bj  ask- 
i=Lj  *;?;i  a  c-.s<i.":,~  I  ^:iT^c«e  my 
a5^>^::  r::isc  iat*  r«-: 
f.r  :i-i  Iz^uiry  wii  rcc  r«7-ia.:eJ. 
cv.:"»i  =0:  :  vk  EK  iz  ;!:-  tf^:.  I  heard 
:ir:r.:  xv: :?;..-  si— -:.iir^  i*xc5  -  £cec- 
ir:r."  '1^:  ;i.iT  ^vl-":  '.xr.  f  .<-ii  cat  I 
tj.:ri  ::  rr.-:«i:I-.  a1s\  :;.u  i^j^y 

i:'  I  tfT'^r  *»  -r-.  I  jco»i  j.  ■.:j,t  -  Oy.-«e  so 
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tion  had  evidently  impressed  them  not 
a  little. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  in  my  country,  now- 
adays, when  you  say  *  cigars  *  to  a  man, 
it  is  the  .same  thing  as  calling  hin^  a 
smuggler." 

**The  taxes  are  high  on  tobacco, 
then  ? " 

"  Rather." 
.   "  Very  much  rather  ? " 

"  Very  much  rather," 

"  Excessively  much  rather  ? " 

"Execrably  much  rather,"  said  I. 
"  At  least,  so  smokers  say." 

"There  must  be  a  large  revenue 
raised  from  tobacco  ?  " 

"The  People  pay  enormouslf,"  re- 
plied I. 

"  We  suppose  so,"  said  one :  and  then 
the  old  —  gentlemen  all  winked  at  each 
other;  which  I  thought  very  peculiar, 
not  to  say  undignified. 

"But,  doD*t  your  Revenue  people 
seize  cigars,  sometimes  ?  "  asked  one. 

Says  I :  "  They  seize  'em,  habitually." 

"How,  then,  does  the  prosecution 
end? — I  suppose  there  is  a  prosecu- 
tion ? " 

"  In  smoke,  of  course,"  says  L  "  How 
else  can  a  cigar  end  ?  But  excuse  mc," 
continued  I;  "this  is  a  painful  sub- 
ject. I  have  a  cousin  in  the  Revenue 
Business.  He  has  blossomed  lately. 
He  has  paid  me  fifty  dollars  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  again.    Le^  us  change  it." 

But  one  of  the  old  —  gentlemen,  who 
now  actually  seemed  to  be  waking  up, 
persisted : 

"  Do  you  ever  squeeze  oranges  in  the 
Revenue  Business  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  I  (but  I  didn't  want  to 
say  it),  "  it  is  one  of  the  principal  busi- 
nesses of  the  Revenue  Business  to  do 
that  thing.  Orange-squeezers  at  present, 
in  my  happy,  free,  and  glorious  country, 
are  as  thick  as  black  flies  in  August, 
and  what  we  call  ^  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion.' " 

"We  have  been  led  to  suspect  that 
there  is  sometimes  collusion  in  our  coun- 
try between  collectors  and  manufactu- 
rers.   How  is  it  with  you  t " 

"  In  the  city  of  New  York  and  other 
large  places,  where  the  morals  of  people 


have  been  corrupted  by  indiscrindnaie 
society,  perhaps —though  rarely,  even 
there'.  In  the  Rural  Districts,  certainly 
not." 

"  Are  there  not  oddities  in  some  dis- 
tricts, in  the  accounts  ?  " 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  call 
'  odd/  "  says  I.  Catch  me  committing 
myself. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  they. 

"You  mentioned  ^ stamps^  awhile 
ago,"  said  one.  "You  use  Revenue 
stamps  in  your  country  ? " 

Said  I :  "I  must  ask  you  a  question, 
in  return.  Have  you,  in  your  country, 
fences  on  wnich  it  is  vainly  prescribed. 
Post  no  Bills  t  If  so,  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  which  a 
man,  in  any  moderate  business  in  my 
land,  would  present  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  if  all  the  stamps  he  had  dirtied 
his  fingers  with  had  been  applied  to  his 
own  person.  There  is  a  stamp,  sir,  for 
the  privilege  of  being  born ;  the  child 
is  brought  up  on  stamped  biscotine; 
and  a  man  thenceforth  goes  through  life 
accumulating  stamps,  much  faster  than 
gray  hairs,  and  much  more  numerous. 
Were  they  feathers,  sir,  he  might  fly  off 
at  the  end  of  his  mortal  course,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  angels." 

[I  think  we  here  took  another  drink. 
Then  all  looked  very  solemn.  I  felt  that 
a  vital  question  was  coming.    It  came.] 

^^  How  do  you  manage  about  Stamp' 
juice  f  " 

"  Stamp-juice  f  "  said  I,  meditatively : 
"  Don't  know  the  article." 

"  Don't  know  I  "—they  looked  at  each 
other  in  horror.  "  Why,  how  can  peo- 
ple live  in  your  country  ?  Unhappy 
man  I  But " — (and  they  brightened  up 
as  they  looked  around,  first  at  sundry 
drinking  utensils  scattered  about  among 
blue-books  and  Concursial  Documents, 
and  then  waggishly  at  each  other,  and 
then  in  a  patronizing  manner  at  me) — 
"  Why,  you  have  just  tasted  some  I " 

I  snifled  the  dungeon-air.  It  must  bo 
admitted,  there  w<u  a  slightly  spirituous 
aroma  about. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  I,  ^'  I  catch  your  mean- 
ing now.  You  refer  to  what  we  call 
WmsxBT. 


FcTXAx '•  M^QAtm. 


IFA 


"Ah!"  Mid  L  prvjdJT.  -  there  if  tbe 
piDDJurle,  the  crown,  the  giorr.  the  Azn- 
oU,  the  nimbru  of  oar  iritezL  We  tAX 
the  maoalactare  of  it  ia  koch  a  w&j 
that  no  honest  man  can  pomltlj  rensatn 
IB  the  hwdnemJ^ 

^  And^thecrnueqxuiDCtt'*'  aaked  ther, 
bfeathlesElj. 

^  Of  cooree,  every  man  goes  c^  of 
th«  bosinefis.'* 

'^  Then,  there  is  no  Stamp-jmoe  made 
in  yoor  country  t  ^ 

""I  thank  goodcese,''  nid  I.  ''that 
onr  GoTemment  derires  no  rerenue  of 
any  account  from  that  detestable  traffic 
Yon  hayc  but  to  lo^ik  at  our  returns. 
Some  ficattering  distilleries,  indeed, 
work  aloDg  with  a  few  hundred  gal- 
lons a  month,  but  the  whole  badness  is 
evidently  dying  out.  I  think  another 
year  will  finish  it  Behold  the  triumph 
of  Virtue !  ^  But  the  old  -—  gentlemen 
looked  at  me  in  dismay  and  pertur- 
bation. "What  a  terrible  country!" 
groaned  they.  And  they  made  notes. 
And  they  conversed  apart.  And,  pres- 
ently, one  said :  **  Look  here,  my  friend, 
wc  think  very  well  of  your  system,  in 
general ;  but,  as  to  Stamp-juice,  I,  for 
one,  can't  go  it.  If  I  were  to  deprive  my 
constituents, — There*s  no  use  talking — 
they  wouldn't  stand  that"^ 

And  they  all  got  together— all  but 
one — and  mattered  apart,  again.  And 
the  burden  of  their  muttering  was : — 
"What  a  deplorable  condition  of 
things !  ^ 

I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  make  my 
escape,  and  ha^l  nearly  reached  the  door. 

At  this  moment  the  member  of  the 
Committee  who  had  uttered  no  word 
l>eforc  but  the  one  guttural  **  humph  ^ 
spoke  up. 

"  Hcrgrjant-at-arms  1 "  said  he.  That 
oDIcial  entered  with  suspicious  prompti- 
tude. **  Will  you  please  \)e  so  kind  as 
to  leave  the  room,  but  keep  the  door  ?  " 

I  iK'gan  to  feel  uncomfortable,  I  know 
not  why.  Tlic  old  gentleman  walked 
slowly  up  to  me,  and  said,  in  an  im- 
presnivo  stnge-whisper : 

"  Young  man,  you  have  detedita  in 
your  system  t " 


I  feh  that  it  wv  best  fir  me  to  make 
a  c>a=  bffcasc  of  thisgiL  I  idt  tlmt  aO 
my  socSer  wai  aboos  la  be  stripped 

firofs  ce. 
.'^I— I— ~  Bud  I :  and  there  I  rtopped. 
*- Pahcr  riof  said  he.    -'Look  at  me, 

and  lisus." 

I  locked  a::d  H^tened.  And,  aa  I 
looked.  gndcaliT  the  unworliiT  gar- 
ments drc'pped  away  from  him.  and  soon 
he  stood  revealed,  arrayed  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  grand  old  hhie  and  boC 

I  recognized  a  Masr. 

^  Do  yea  cot  proceed.'*  said  lie,  **  on 
the  theory  that  every  man  is  a.  cheat? 
Are  not  honest  men  made  logaes,  and 
rogue»  made  doubly  villanoos,  by  yonr 
EtooI-pigeoES.  your  eaves-droppers,  joor 
creepers  and  your  crawlers,  and  what 
not  ?  Does  not  yoor  whole  incompre- 
hensible farrago  foster  an  ever-increas- 
ing tendency  to  make  every  business, 
pursuit,  occupation,  a  mere  contest  of 
wits,  not  between  the  man  and  his  gov- 
emment,  but  between  the  man  and  the 
scoundrels  who  misrepresent  his  gov- 
ernment 7  Is  it  not  a  stench  in  the  noa* 
trils  of  every  upright  and  high-minded 
man  T  Is  it  not,  firom  beginning  to  end, 
a  mockery  and  a  shame — a  mine  finr 
dishonest  officials— a  pitfall  for  the  hon- 
est trader  t    Answer  me." 

I  was  obliged  to  answer — "  Yea." 

"  Is  not  your  whole  country,"  said  he, 
'*  filled  with  repinings  and  discontent 
because  of  these  things  f  " 

I  was  obliged  to  answer,  again — 
"Yes." 

"  Is  not  the  breath  of  every  business 
drawn  short  because  of  these  impalpable 
cobwebs  in  the  air  ?  Are  not  the  ener- 
gies of  every  man  impaired  by  this  mi- 
asmatic influence  which  no  man  knows 
how  to  provide  against?  Under  your 
complicated  formulas  and  obscure  re- 
scripts, is  it  possible  for  any,  the  dear- 
est-headed, man  to  know  whether  he  is 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law,  or 
not  ?  Is  there  any  law  that  a  man  can 
venture  to  trust  himself  upon  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  L 

"  Is  it  not  the  whispered  belief  of  all, 
that  reputable  men  pay  disreputable 
and  pretended  informers  for  the  priyi- 
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lege  of  carrying  on  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness undisturbed,  rather  than  have  that 
business  stopped,  and  their  names  pa- 
raded before  the  public,  as  fraudulent 
dealers,  in  newspapers  whose  editors  or 
understrappers  are  perhaps  themselves 
*  in  the  ring  ? ' " 

« It  is,"  said  I. 

"  And  where  have  they  recourse,  if  they 
resist  ?  Have  they  a  trial  by  jury  ?  Have 
they  investigation  before  any  competent 
and  disinterested  tribunal  ?  At  the  best, 
have  they  any  thing  but  the  throwing  of 
dice  before  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  twenty  irresponsible  cadis,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  ? " 

"  They  have  not,"  said  L 

"  Is  there  any  wrong  so  monstrous  as 
not  to  have  been  perpetrated  undercolor 
of  Revenue  Law  ?  Does  not  your  whole 
land  reek  with  the  infamy  of  your  pre- 
tended seizures  and  real  collusions  ?  Do 
not  your  informers  lose  your  government 
millions,  that  they  may  divide  hundreds 
of  thousands  among  themselves  ? " 

"  That  is  the  talk,"  said  I :  "  and  I 
believe  it." 

"  Is  not  your  country  being  inclosed 
in  one  immense  network  of  Black  Mail, 
terrible  to  every  body  but  those  who 
manage  the  casts?  Are  not  collector- 
ships  and  the  like  becoming  the  *  big 
things,^  as  your  people  call  them,  of  po- 
litical life,  with  more  *  money  in  them  * 
than  even  seats  in  your  Congress  or 
stalls  in  your  municipal  stables  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  deny  it,"  said  I. 

''  In  a  word,  is  not  this  awful  incubus 


of  yours  demoralizing  every  body? 
President,  Senators,  Congressmen,  public 
officers  of  every  grade,  whether  appoint- 
ers  or  appointees?  and,  worst  of  all, 
Thb  People  themselves  ? " 

"  It  is,"  said  I. 

"  And  how  dare  you,  then,  little  vil- 
lain that  you  are,  come  here  and  make 
gibberish  and  farce  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  country  and  the  degrada- 
tion (ff  your  people  ?    How  dare. you — " 

"  Stop  1 "  exclaimed  I — ^for  I,  too,  was 
fired  by  the  energy  of  the  speaker — 
"  Stop  I  You  wrong  me,  sir.  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  the  disgust  I  feel  for  these 
things.  If  I  laughed,  'twas  but  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul— and  is  not  such 
laughter  stronger  than  tears?  Is  not 
the  tinkle  of  the  jester's  bell  more  po- 
tent than  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ? 
But,  if  you  toUl  have  it,  Woe  to  my 
country.  Woe !  I  know  it,  because  her 
People  will  forever  be  led  unresisting 
by  the  meanest  in  the  land;  because, 
their  grand  prerogative  of  a  Vote  they 
yield  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  all-but- 
criminal  classes;  because  they  really 
seem  incapable  of  that  about  which 
they  are  always  prating — Self-Qovern- 
ment  Forgive  me  the  grotesque,  and 
believe  that  I  have  a  heart  for  my  na- 
tive land,  as  well  as  you." 

Blue  and  Buff  gave  mo  his   hand. 

Each  fell  on  the  other's  breast.     The 

old  —  gentlemen  slunk  silently  away. 

The  sergcant-at-arms  was  nowhere. 

*        m        *        >ii        «        « 

The  Millbnkium. 


A    SEA-VIEW. 

Ik  foamy  curves  along  the  amber  sands 
Plash  constant  at  my  feet  the  unresting  tides. 
And  where  stem  headlands  bulging  creased  sides 

Skirt  leagues  of  desolate  shore  in  sombre  bands, 

They  clutch  the  dripping  weed  with  ihtile  hands. 
Far  on  her  salty  gale  a  mad  gull  rides, 
Firm  on  her  glittering  road  a  schooner  glides, 

AT>d  stalwart  from  this  cape  the  light-house  stands 
Rock-rooted,  and  the  same  weird  story  charms, 

The  same  voice  tells  it,  lonely  ages  through. 
Now  raised  in  passion,  sinking  now  to  calm,  . 

And  what  it  utters,  no  man  ever  knew, 
More  than  yon  cedar  dandling  out  of  reach, 
Or  dark-blue  mussel  twinkUng  on  the  beach. 


ttO  PoraiAM^B  Maqazink.  fSbb 

THE    YEXUS    OF    MILO. 
(vex us  TicmnL) 

Goi^:*F.ss  «^f  ii^?Ami^  mother  of  ?ove  acd  sorrow, 

Saoh  s»rrv>w  is  Irmi  '.^re'*  r'lir  promise  dovs. 
Such  love  .'1*  irvvn  Ioti*>  r.:ir:yr.:03i  d.'ih  borrow 

This  o.-r-^uerlr^  cilm  whi^^h  on'.y  sorrow  kzow& 

Vc::i».  >l«^V'»^.I!n  !  jo  «Tvr.e  ar.l  tcrdtr. 

It  i>.t  C5kl::i  *:ter-b';v>r.'.  or'  Ji:o  ard  Icve. 
Monf  ii'ir  xbar.  *b<n  of  i.*.  "  thy  seji->.^ni  splesdar 

Scryrlstvi  lie  s^zs^s  cf  Olyuijii::  J.ve. 

X.-;  iNsf  :hf  "inf  :>.i:  with  cswkaso-^l  plaicirg 
Pol  rtv:  ^,:^:>'  i-Cit*  thr.  -.-.cb  A  "..-'s  iiZiriii  i^iiiic^ 

Ti".  /Ttr  vht-ik  *ri  .r*  w.  their  k'-ss^-*  ri:-izp. 
Tiry.li".".  ;c  l:>  i.cjr:  in*".  ;•-—.:  i  its  :>*"*:  :c  iisae. 

Br.-*  x' *  : i  ■' .: :  r  ■  ^  :  -  t  b.-  ti^b t '?>    i  t  :  ~ :  mc'  -^ic^n, 
O'ir  s^~i  "..v^  '.. Tc-ir^i-*.  '.trrcrir^  :::  tby  bmsS. 

Try  iVv  «»crr^  :,-r:bf.l  -»::>.  r::y  :Vt  tb;  &=:r=5£2i 

TC*'y  T-'"T  7*T  t^f  TMt^rrt  ^it,'^'^  ^ri^"'T^ 

T*  -!  ■ .  i>    •  T-i ■  T  rj-^'T-  rT  T <  .- 1 :  -  r.  ■  -.-  :rb:  r>^mw 

Wril  j«rv"w  J.-*'  iVf  *— 7   r^-.-v'"  >c-.^>  ^'si:  .-i^ifr^ 
Zx  riar-T  T»-i.>f  V^;V  Ixvx.^  .-  ■■■  -  '..TT^ 
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PITZ-GREENE    HALLECK. 


WITH  A   POETRAIT. 


Halleck  has  gone,  and  with  him 
how  much  of  grace  and  tenderness  and 
gentle  courtesy,  the  attributes,  of  his 
life,  but  tinged  with  a  more  expressive 
beauty  aa  he  approached  the  end  of 
earth.  In  common  with  all  of  this 
generation,  we  have  been  familiar  with 
his  writings  from  our  boyhood ;  but  it 
was  only  of  comparatively  late  years 
that  wo  became  acquainted  with  the 
man.  Though  ever  attracted  to  him 
by  the  manly  sentiment  of  his  poetry, 
we  were  not  aware,  till  we  knew  him 
personally,  of  the  winning  manner  which 
he  displayed  in  intercourse  with  his 
companions,  and  how  acquaintanceship 
ripened  into  the  warmest  allegiance  of 
friendship.  In  this,  though  unlike  to 
him  in  many  respects,  he  resembled 
Washington  Irving,  in  a  certain  im- 
pressive force  of  character,  a  shrinking 
from  all  noisy  pretences,  a  candid  open- 
ness of  disposition,  blended  with  dig- 
nity of  thought  and  feeling,  a  trustful 
leaning  on  others,  in  simple  confidence, 
the  most  charming  and  pathetic  quality 
of  age.  With  these  graces  were  united 
the  delights  of  his  ready  conversation, 
pouring  forth  the  rich  treasures  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection  in  anecdote  and 
jest,  and  the  rare  refinements  of  a  rest- 
less, forgctive  intellect.  Halleck,  gladly 
as  he  welcomed  the  attention  paid  to 
his  writings,  would,  we  are  confident, 
at  any  time  have  preferred  the  tribute 
of  affection  to  admiration  of  his  genius, 
if,  indeed,  the  two  could  fairly  be  sepa- 
rated. As  we  stand  by  his  grave,  we 
think,  as. he  would  wish  us  to  think, 
of  the  man  before  the  author. 

We  would  endeavor,  in  this  paper,  to 
present  some  of  thess  genial  character- 
istics of  his  life  and  writings,  with  pas- 
sages from  his  letters,  and  such  notices 
of  his  conversation  as  our  memory  and 
the  assistance  of  several  of  his  (Hends 
may  enable  us  to  recall.  The  career 
of  Hdleck,  like  that  of  most  authors, 


though  he  was  indeed  hardly  an  author 
by  profession,  was  a  very  simple  one, 
with  few  remarkable  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures. Intellectual  pursuits  are  quiet 
and  engrossing ;  they  have  their  history, 
copious  and  fertile  enough,  if  one  has 
the  vision  to  read  the  motive  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer;  but  it  is  unobtrusive, 
sheltered  in  concealment  and  obscurity, 
and  its  study  belongs  to  the  critic  and 
philosopher.  The  life  of  an  author,  in- 
deed, is  generally  best  recorded  in  his 
writings.  His  acquisitions  are  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  and  his  adventures,  for 
the  most  part,  are  his  experiments  in 
his  various  books,  upon  the  taste  of  the 
public.  A  criticism  of  his  productions, 
an  analysis  of  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
is,  therefore,  his  best  biography.  It 
happens,  rarely,  however,  in  America, 
that  the  few  persono  whom,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  she  is  privi- 
leged to  call  her  authoro,  have  not  pur- 
sued some  other  cx^cupation  than  that 
of  literature.  It  ic  only  in  recent  years 
that  authorship  has  afforded  a  profit- 
able means  of  support,  and  the  depend- 
ence is  still  inadequate  and  precarious. 
A  few  writerc  may  live  by  the  proceeds 
of  their  books,  but  they  are  the  lucky 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Irving,  in 
the  better  literature  of  the  country,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  favorable  example  of 
an  author  profiting  by  his  writings ;  but 
be  was  a  merchant,  though  an  unsuccess- 
ful one,  in  his  youth,  and  his  resources  in 
age  were  materially  aided  by  his  govern- 
ment employments.  Prescott  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  man  of  wealth,  independ- 
ently of  his  profitable  books.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Longfellow  and  of  Ban- 
croft, who  has  besides  held  high  official 
stations;  while  the  historian.  Motley, 
has  probably  been  as  well  rewarded  by 
the  nation  as  by  the  booksellers. 

The  poet  Halleck  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  No  American  author,  prob- 
ably, has  been  more  sedulously  devoted 
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to  the  pmsait  of  iseztal  roItiTatioo.  or 
with  b«ter  resnits  to  ihe  public  in  the 
qoalitr  of  hi  j  writizizs :  ye:  be  p:ir- 
cbasel  the  icisiav  cf  ^athor^hip  bj  the 
ftZTTCzder  of  a  grtat  portion  of  life  to 
the  cnccngc-sial  occapation  of  a  bankers 
cLerk:  sozoung  cp  the  eaonnou^  weilzh 
of  others,  contenting  himieif  with  airy 
poetic  cambers.  "-Mt  works."  said 
Cbarit*  Lcftdb.  "are  certain  lelgers  in 
the  InuLi  House:"  bet  a  few  essaTs 
which  he  wrote,  when  tha  draigerr  of 
the  day  was  over,  will  be  bright  in  re- 
peated e<.lition3w  long  after  the  volmni- 
cons  account-books  have  cnzmbied  into 
dost.  So  Halleck  might  have  referred 
the  inqoiier  for  his  "writrcgs"  to  a 
colleciion  of  manuscript  f  ~>Iio^  record- 
ing the  bofrisese  operations  of  the  great- 
eA  landed  estate  in  New  York,  while  his 
compact  Tolnme  of  rerses  was  caeri^hed 
in  the  homes  of  taste  and  beauty  wher- 
ever wit  and  mofic  were  appreciatetj. 

Fitz-Greece  Il^uleck  was  tx-rn  at  Gail- 
ford,  Connecticur,  July  8th.  170O.  His 
father.  Israel  Hjlleck.  who  followed 
the  calling  of  a  tailor,  was  an  emigraiit 
from  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He 
died  a:  Guilf  >rl  in  1S39.  at  the  age  cf 
eighty- four :  and  is  remembere>I  in  the 
Tillage  as  a  man  foui  1  of  bi joks.  a  great 
m.ier.  of  cxtnordinarj  memory,  fall 
of  wit  ani  anecdote,  and  of  most  cur- 
teocs  manntrp*.  The  po<:*s  m-ther, 
Harr.  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Eliot,  cf 
GuiiforJ,  a  lady  of  irreproachable  w.-^nh, 
was  a  descendant  cf  the  Rct.  J.^hn  Eliot. 
the  Tcuerable  -  Apostle  of  the  Indimsw" 
She  was  uiarricd  in  her  thLtirth  year,  and 
die^l  in  1S19.  at  the  asr?  «:f  cf:y-5eTen. 
Sj  Halleck.  by  Tirtue  *{  his  pirentaiie, 
was  well  entitlel  tc»  the  twofold  ciii- 
lensbip  which  he  afterwar^ls  eri'-«yed  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  His  chiul- 
hcfod.  as  may  be  suppoeeJ.  was  marked 
by  his  goo- 1  ccnd'jct  and  i!:tc^ip*•^^^? ; 
and  the  funiiiar  irci»':er.t  i:>  rwa'uxi, 
conim«.»n  to  many  of  the  Ne^'^  Ersrlanvl 
pupils  of  his  iiiv.  cf  the  boy  K'ina:  sum- 
moned by  the  Tillage  schoolmastiT  to 
recite  to  Tisiton.  in  proof  of  prv^doii-noy, 
the  famous  little  poetical  spetvh,  then 
•omcthing  of  a  noTelty,  written  by  the 
Temdle  DaTid  ETerett,  beginning: 


*  Tca'd  KKce  expect  enc  of  aj  a0» 
To  sfeik  ia  pubOe  on  the  fttfc" 

Armed  with  this  commoo  school  edu- 
cation, and  haTing  already  disptmyed 
an  aptitude  for  Terse,  after  a  tempore- 
IT  employment  in  a  store  in  his  Drntire 
place,  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  Yo^ 
about  the  age  of  eighteen ;  bccaice  there 
a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  the  mnn- 
orable  £nancier.  Jacob  Barker :  wba,  ef- 
ter  a  few  years,  engaged  for  a  short  tuDe. 
on  his  own  account,  in  a  general  commie- 
sioo  business  in  the  city :  Tisited  Greet 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
1$*22 :  and.  after  his  return,  was  for  i 
than  twenty  years  occupied  as  an  i 
ant  in  the  priTate  real-estate  office  of 
John  Jacob  Astor:  till,  at  the  age  of 
fifty- nine,  he  retir^  to  pass  the  remein- 
ing  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment at  1  is  binhplace.  Thus^  with  the 
exception «.  f  the  few  dates  of  his  poeticBl 
publications,  may  ke  rtcoritKi.  in  a  an- 
gle paragraph,  the  prominent  eTents  of 
Halleck's  career. 

Ha*.Ieck*s  first  appearance  in  print  ee 
a  poet,  was  as  the  author  of  some  i 
wrinen  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
rten.  wrjch  a  friend  at  Guilforvi  obtein- 
e  i  in  manuscript  and  sent  to  Evlfs  C^- 
I'^nrLzn^  a  newspaper  in  New  Ycvk^  in 
which  they  appeared  with  an  editorial 
comment,  to  the  effect :  **  Many  mesten 
cf  the  art  would  be  pron-.l  cf  bcin^  the 
author  of  this  production  of  a  yoon^ 
apprentice." — a  compliment,  which,  ae 
we  haTe  hearvl  Mr.  Halleck  humoronsSy 
remark,  would  haTe  giren  Lim  uftoie 
lasting  satisfurtion  had  he  cot  seen  it 
repeitevl  in  the  same  stereotype  phreae 
shortly  after  by  the  journalist,  on  the 
receipt  of  another  copy  cf  Tcrses  from 
another  new  contributor. 

We  hare  met  with  n^-*  c-'^py  of  tl^S^ 
poem:  but  another,  the  sc.vnd,  ^hi^ 
appeared  in  print,  was  rtTiv^d  a  few 
years  ago.  though  it  has  n  t  b-een  in- 
c'.uJid,  wo  belie  re.  in  ar.y  ev.;i:ir.n  of 
the  author  5  poeniaL  It  is  cn;:::eil  -  The 
Iron  Grays;"  a  martial  cflfusion.  a  acip- 
iied  camp-j^^ng.  ia  bv»nor  cf  ^  Swart- 
wont's  gallant  corpsw"  celebrated  In 
-  Fanny  ; "  a  ti\x»p  of  Toiunte^rs^  ^^ 
ia  15?U»  came  forward  ia  defeace  of  tbe 
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dty  in  case  it  were  attacked,  which  it 
was  not ;  and  "  among  whose  hundred 
and.  odd,  rank  and  file,  the  author/'  as 
he  tells  us,  "  had  the  honor  of  being 
mustered ;  the  pay  of  each  soldier  during 
a  three-montVs  campaign  being  eight 
dollars  per  month,  out  of  which  he  paid 
a  little  less  than  eight  dollars  per  day  for 
his  share  of  the  mess-table  expenses." 

The  sentiment  of  the  verses,  "The 
Iron  Grays,"  as  in  all  of  Halleck's  po- 
etry, is  sound ;  and,  as  usual  with  him, 
it  is  relieved  from  any  suspicion  of  in- 
sipidity, by  a  playful  touch  of  humor,  as 
in  the  reference  to  the  fame  of  its  dar- 
ing chieftain : 

Wo  twino  the  wreath  of  honor 

Around  the  warrior's  brow, 
Who,  nt  his  country's  altar,  breathes 

'ITio  I  !fc-do voting  vow. 
And  shall  we  to  the  Iron  Orayi 

llic  mood  of  praise  deny, 
Who  frcoiy  swore,  in  danger's  day, 

For  their  native  land  to  die  7 

For  o'er  our  bleeding  country 

Ne'er  lowered  a  darker  storm. 
Than  bade  tbcm  round  their  gallant  chiof 

The  iron  phalanx  form. 
When  first  their  banner  waved  in  air, 

Invasion's  bands  were  nigh. 
And  the  battle>drum  beat  long  and  loud. 

And  the  torch  of  war  blazed  high  I 

Though  still  bright  gleam  their  bayonets, 

Unstained  with  hostile  gore,— 
Far  distant  yet  is  England's  host. 

Unheard  her  cannon's  roar,— 
Tct  not  in  vain  they  flow  to  arms ; 

It  made  the  focman  know 
That  many  a  gallant  hoart  most  bleed 

Ere  freedom's  star  be  low. 

Quards  of  a  nation's  destiny ! 

High  is  that  nation's  claim, 
For  not  unkncn-n  your  spirit  proud, 

Nor  your  daring  chieftain's  name. 
Tis  yours  to  shield  the  dearest  dee 

That  bind  to  life  the  heart. 
That  mingle  with  the  earliest  breath. 

And  with  our  last  deport. 

The  angel-smile  of  beauty, 

What  heart  but  bounds  to  fieel  T 
Her  fingers  buckled  on  the  belt 

That  sheathes  your  gleaming  steel ; 
And  if  the  soldier's  honored  death 

In  battle  be  your  doom. 
Her  tears  shall  bid  the  flowers  be  green 

That  blossom  round  your  tomb. 

Tread  on  the  path  of  duty. 

Bond  of  the  patriot  bravo, 
Prepared  to  rush,  at  honor's  call, 

"  To  glory  or  the  grave." 
Nor  bid  your  flag  again  bo  ftirled 

Till  proud  its  eaglee  soar. 
Till  the  battle-dmm  has  ceased  to  beat, 

And  the  war^torch  bnms  no  more  I 
▼OL.  I. — 16 


The  next  poem  in  order  of  date  of 
which  we  have  any  notice,  the  earliest 
admitted  into  the  poet's  collected  writ- 
ings, "  Twilight,"  appeared  in  the  Eh&- 
fling  Post  in  1818.  It  is  in  a  thoughtfhl 
vein  of  feeling  befitting  the  theme.  It 
was,  however,  in  another  walk  of  poetry 
that  Halleck  was  to  make  his  reputation. 
His  mercantile,  or  rather  clerkly,  life, 
was  one  of  routine,  without  anxiety  or 
hazardous  responsibility.  It  afforded 
him  a  sufficient  support,  and  left  him 
free  at  all  times  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  reading,  and  to  cultivate  the  best 
society  of  the  city,  in  which  he  was 
always  welcomed.  Coming  at  an  early 
age  to  New  York,  he  at  once  identified 
himself  with  its  interests  and  mental 
habits.  It  afforded  themes  for  his 
verse;  was  the  'Mnain  region  of  his 
song ; "  he  loved  its  streets,  its  people, 
and  its  metropolitan  liberty,  though 
he  did  not  forget  the  scene  of  his 
birth ;— for  his  lyre  was  never  struck 
with  a  more  cunning  hand,  or  gave 
forth  sweeter  strains,  than  in  his  poem, 
"  Connecticut."  It  was  with  civic  top- 
ics, however,  that  his  muse  was  first 
engaged.  The  incidents  of  city  life 
diverted  him  from  the  overpowering 
infiuence  of  the  Engl^h  poets,  then 
in  the  ascendant,  and  furnished  fresh 
original  themes  for  his  peculiar  vein. 
After  he  left  the  city,  Halleck  loved 
to  return  to  it,  when  he  would  wander 
through  its  main  thoroughfares,  visit 
its  places  of  amusement,  and  dwell 
upon  its  historic  memories.  The  gal- 
lery of  the  Historical  Society  was  one 
of  his  haunts,  where  he  saw  on  its 
walls,  in  the  portraits  of  its  early  mem- 
bers, long- departed  x>ersonagcs  whom 
he  had  embalmed  in  his  playful  ver- 
ses. Of  the  late  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Bradish,  he  was  a  warm 
friend.  "An  intimacy  of  more  than 
forty  years  with  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  gentleman,"  says  he,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "has  rendered  hia 
memory  particularly  dear  to  me."  la 
these  visits  to  New  York,  he  never  for- 
got the  old  holiday  of  his  youth,  th* 
"  Fourth  of  July  I "  When  every  citi- 
zen who  could  escape  had  fled  from  the 
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noise'  and  tnmnlt  of  that  boisterons  cele- 
bntion,  Etalleck  might  be  seen  making 
his  way  in  the  throng,  regardless  of  the 
tmnnlt  and  the  explosiona.  He  liked, 
he  said.  ^  the  life  of  the  Ecene.**  It  was 
sometfaing  in  the  spirit  of  the  retired 
tallow-chandler,  who  came  to  town  on 
•*  melting  "  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend,  Joseph  Kodman  Drake,* 
a  youth  of  exquisite  poetic  sensibility, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  humorous,  he 
commenced  and  continued  through  the 
season  the  series  of  poems  contributed 
to  the  Etenin^  /M,  known  from  the  sig- 
nature attached  to  them,  **  The  Croak- 
ers." The  thirty-fiTe  poems  which  ap- 
peared that  year  are  pretty  nearly  di- 
vided !'etween  the  poets.  Two  were 
their  joint  compositions :  the  rerses  **  To 
Hrs.  Barnes,**  and  the  capital  satiric  po- 
em "To  Mr.  Simpson,*^  the  manager 
of  the  Park  Theatre,  recommending  an 
enlistment  of  the  politicians  in  his  com- 
pany, aod  pointing  out  their  parts : 

Hew  ni-:«'T  now  voald  Spcneer  fit 

For  ••  Orerreaeh  *'  and  ••  Bftjuct ; " 

Va-  Bum,  txkky,  ilj,  «ad  thin, 

WcnJ  i  make  a  aoble  **  Harleqrdn :  ** 

Cliatcn  wc^'d  play  •*  Kiitz  Dkk,"  the  rarly. 

The  lo!imcd  **  PjmgkMi  "  and  grare  **  Lord  Bor- 

W.»iTc  rth  (vhoce  nsme  xht  muse  ihall  faallov). 
la  qtuto  St  hccac  in  **  Jnstioe  Shalov ; " 
And  *i  rP^T*  anootb-^ccd  Tallmadgc  stands 
A  **  Joirph  Sarfux  *"  to  your  handa. 

Drake's  lines  hare  an  easy  flow,  and 
are  never  pointless;  but  Halleck-s  are 
more  concentrated  in  expression.  To 
Drake  we  owe  ^  The  American  Flag.**  in 
a  glowing  burst  of  inspiradon ;  but  Hal- 
leck  gave  it  the  four  concluding  lines — 

*  A-  anecdote,  often  related,  aasfna  the  first 
•cq-anintacce  of  HjIIeck  «i:h  Drake  to  an  acci- 
destiv  cr.xcntcr  m  the  Battcrr;  vhen.  on  a 
RnnsieT-nftemooQ.  after  a  •hover,  Halleck,  in  the 
eoorse  •>{  oonrenaticn  vith  a  fzind  on  the  d%-I%hts 
of  an  ^t'::«r  wt>r^ J.  fmr: felly  exclaimed,  it  won'd  be 
heave-  ic-  Lira  *•  to  lonn^  upon  the  rainl<nr,  which 
then  «panoed  the  sky,  and  read  the  poet  CampbrlL** 
2>rake.  who  w=5  stmdin;  by,  cac«:ht  the  rxprewua 
with  characteristic  ^l«e,  and  from  that  moment  took 
Halleck  to  his  heart.  The  seene  did  cccur  pretty 
ranch  as  oscally  related ;  bat  this  was  not  the 
firrt  mcetinir  of  the  po«u.  They  knew  each  other 
before.  Dr.  De  Ear.  the  naturalist,  the  third  pn^ 
foo  in  thrs  omJiRvaee.  harioc  preTioushr  Tinted 
Gvi!i:r!.  bnmsht  a  letter  of  introdnetkon  to  Halkek 
fxxfa  his  sister,  and  thi<  led  to  the  acqoaintanc* 
with  Dr^kc,  wLo  was  the  hrothcr-in-law  of  De  Kay. 


I 

Where  beeathea  the  Cue  bvt  fcOs  betoi  wT 
With  Freedom**  aoi)  beneath  cor  ieet. 
And  Freedom's  banner  ■treaadii^  o's*  wl— 

a  splendid  improvement  on   the  pro> 
rious  somewhat  prosaic  ending : 

And  fixed  as  yonder  orb  divine. 
That  mw  thy  bannered  blaw  nnfkried. 

Shall  thy  pro«d  star*  resplendent  Aian. 
The  gosiid  and  ^oiy  of  the  vorUL 

''  The  Croakers^'*  of  course,  made  a 
sensation.  Since  the  days  of  "  Salma- 
gundi*' there  had  been  nothing  ao 
witty  to  disturb  the  routine  of  com- 
mercial and  political  life.  The  game^ 
too,  was  worth  the  candle,  when  the 
players  had  for  their  puppets  such  ce- 
lebrities as  Andrew  Jackson,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  omniscient  Mitchill,  Hoaeck, 
and  Francis,  of  social  fame,  the  stock 
actors  of  Simpson.  Minshull.  anaarpeae- 
able  in  bathos^  and  immortal  Lang — 

Stat*«man !  Sage !  and  editor 
Of  the  Xew  York  Oaaette. 

We  might  linger  orer  these  sparkling 
pages,  and  reproduce  from  their  miith- 
ful  chronicle  the  quaint  life  of  ^ew 
York  half  a  centuiy  ago — ^no  queerer, 
perhaps,  than  our  own  in  these  daja 
of  Wood  and  Hoffinan.  But  we  muai 
hasten  on,  for  we  haTe  yet  much  to  aay 
of  the  poet. 

A  like  inspiration  which  produced 
*'  The  Croakere,~  gave  birth,  befoie  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  ^  Fanny,''  a  serio- 
comic poem,  with  more  of  the  satiiie 
than  the  sentimental,  written  in  a  style 
which  Lord  Byron,  following  Freie  (}n. 
^  Whistlecraft'"^,  and  Bemi,  the  lather 
of  the  race,  had  roaile  fashionable  in 
Beppo.  Halleck  caught  the  trick.  He 
had  already  sketchevl  his  Jram^itit  per- 
wna  in  •*  The  Croakers : "  he  now  broagfat 
them  on  the  scene  in  a  body,  rerolTing 
in  the  brilliant  circle  of  fik*hionable  life. 
^Shoddy**  had  not  then  a  name  in 
Webster ;  but  the  thing  existed,  and  the 
poet,  in  the  most  delightful  rer^,  show* 
ed  how  flimsy  it  all  was.  The  poem 
meets  the  Horatian  standarvl.  Ik  will 
charm  on  a  tenth  perusaL 

To  the  separate  poems,  which  long 
composed  the  only  acknowledged  toW 
ume  of  Mr.  Halleck's  writings,  "  Aln. 
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wick  Castle,"  "  Marco  Bozzaris,"  and  the 
rest,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude. 
They  are  familiar  to  every  school-boy 
and  school-girl  in  the  land.  They  were 
so  well  received  that  Halleck,  like  Camp- 
bell, for  a  time  "  afraid  of  the  shadow 
of  his  reputation,"  refused  to  add  oth- 
ers to  the  number,  lest  he  should  fall 
short  of  his  own  standard.  After  a 
long  silence,  however,  in  1864  he  ven- 
tured before  the  public  with  a  poem,  or 
rather  group  of  poems,  entitled  "  Young 
America ; "  which,  if  it  did  not  increase, 
certainly  did  not  diminish,  his  fame.  It 
was  his  last  appearance  in  print. 

Halleck^s  collected  writings  are,  we 
believe,  not  much  known  in  England, 
though  particular  poems  are  popularly 
current.  When  the  poet  visited  Edin- 
burgh, he  called  at  a  bookstore  for  one 
of  Scott's  volumes,  which  the  book- 
seller had  not  then  at  hand;  but  com- 
mended to  his  visitor,  instead,  "  a  capi- 
tal Poem  which  had  just  been  pub- 
lished at  Greenock."  It  was  a  reprint 
of  Halleck's  "  Fanny."  There  were  one 
or  two  translations  of  his  verses  with 
which  he  was  pleased.  "  Marco  Boz- 
zaris  "  was  translated  into  modem  Greek 
(in  prose),  by  George  D.  Canale,  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  and  published  at  Boston 
in  1859,  with  a  dedication  to  Washing- 
ton Irving.  A  French  author,  M.  De 
Chatelaine,  translated,  in  verse,  one  or 
two  of  the  poems,  including,  we  think, 
"  Alnwick  Castle,"  and  forwarded  them 
to  the  author  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  late  Min- 
ister at  Paris. 

While  on  his  tour  in  Great  Britain, 


Halleck  read  in  an  English  paper  a 
poetical  address  "To  the  Critics  of 
England,"  which  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  manuscript,  and  which  had 
found  its  way,  in  his  absence,  to  a  New 
York  joumaL  Judging  by  a  single 
stanza  which  the  poet  the  last  year 
recalled  from  memory,  it  must  have 
been  a  sufficiently  spirited  reply  to  tho 
Quarterly  Reviewers  of  those  days : 

Ye  hare  cUred  ub  to  battle,  and  twice  hare  we  met 
And  beat  yea  alike  on  the  field  nnd  the  main : 

And  if  your  proud  hearts  are  not  eatisfied  yet, 
Sound  your  bugles,  fire  first,  and  we'll  beat  yon 
again. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  poem  "  Con- 
necticut." The  additional  stanzas  which 
the  author  published  in  1852 — turning 
chiefly  upon  Cotton  Mather,  whom  he 
makes  the  agent  in  an  exhibition  of  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  Puritan  dispensation — have  not,  per- 
haps, coming  as  a  sequel  to  a  poem,  the 
reputation  of  which  was  already  estab- 
lished, attracted  the  attention  which 
they  deserved.  They  are  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  poet.  No  finer  study  of  Mather 
has  appeared ;  and  certainly,  alongside 
of  the  bitterest  denunciation  of  evil 
doing,  no  more  genial  praise  of  the 
virtues  of  New  England.  How  Hal- 
leck, with  all  his  city  habits,  loved  the 
rural  scenes  of  his  birthplace,  these 
and  other  verses  witness.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  of  the  poet,*  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  following  early,  and  hither- 
to unpublished,  poem,  by  Halleck,  on 
this  theme : 


A    FAREWELL   TO    CONNECTICUT. 

I  turned  a  last  look  to  my  dear,  native  mountain, 
As  the  dim  blush  of  sunset  grew  pale  in  the  sky ; 

All  was  still,  save  the  music  that  leapt  from  the  fountain. 
And  the  wave  of  the  woods  to  the  summer-wind^s  sigh. 

Far  around,  the  gray  mist  of  the  twilight  was  stealing, 
And  the  tints  of  the  landscape  had  faded  in  blue, 

Ere  my  pale  lip  could  murmur  the  accents  of  feeling, 
As  it  bade  the  fond  scenes  of  my  childhood  adieu. 

Oh  !  mock  not  that  pang,  for  my  heart  was  retracing 
Past  visions  of  happiness,  sparkling  and  clear : 

My  heart  was  still  warm  with  a  mother^s  embracing, 
My  cheek  was  still  wet  with  a  fond  sister^s  tear. 
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Like  an  infant* b  first  sleep  on  the  lap  of  its  motber, 
Were  the  days  of  my  childhood— those  days  are  no  more; 

And  my  sorrow's  deep  throb  I  had  straggled  to  smother 
Was  that  infant's  wild  cry,  when  its  uret  sleep  was  o*er. 

Years  have  gone  by,  and  remembrance  now  coTers, 
With  the  tinge  of  the  moonbeam,  the  thoughts  of  that  hour; 

Yet  still  in  his  day-dream  the  wanderer  hovers 
'Round  the  cottage  he  left,  and  its  green  woven  bower. 

And  Hope  lingers  near  him,  her  wildest  song  breathing. 

And  points  to  a  future  day,  distant  and  dun, 
When  the  finger  of  sunset,  its  eglantine  weaving, 

Shall  brighten  the  home  of  his  childhood  for  him* 


brighten  i 

Happily  for  the  bard,  the  vision  of  the 
closing  lines  was  realized;  and  long 
years  of  retirement,  "  friend  to  life's  de- 
cline," supported  by  the  love  and  solici- 
tude of  the  '*  fond  sister  "  to  whom  so 
beautiful  an  allusion  is  made,  were  in 
store  to  cheer  in  age  the  gentle  heart 
of  the  poet. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  Mr.  Halleck's  poems,  was  the 
separate  issue  of  a  luxurious  privately- 
printed  edition  of  "  The  Croakers,"  by 
the  Bradford  Club,  in  1860 ;  and  of  a 
similar  costly  edition  of  "Fanny"  in 
1866,  projected  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
William  L.  Andrews,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  and  admirer  of  the  author. 

Hallcck  was  much  gratified  with  the 
attention  of  the  Bradford  Club ;  for  no 
one  was  more  sensible  to,  or  valued  high- 
er, the  courtesies  of  life.  A  letter  before 
us,  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Moreau,  one 
of  the  **  Club,"  whose  admiration  of  the 
Halleck  Poems  had  led  him  to  prepare 
a  costly  illustrated  copy  of  the  work,  by 
the  insertion  of  engravings  of  portraits, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  volume,  has  a 
humorous  acknowledgment  of  the  at- 
tention. "  I  hasten  (he  writes.  May  24, 
1853),  to  beg  you  to  accept  my  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  high 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  your 
collection  of  illustrations,  proving,  as  it 
does,  in  a  manner  so  flattering  to  me,  a 
devotedness  of  your  time  and  taste  and 
treasure,  that  has  given  a  real  life-like 
existence  to  subjects  of  which  my  all- 
unworthy  verses  only  dreamed.  Hence 
forth  I  shall  pcom  the  simplicity  of 
print,  and  refer  to  your  splendid  volume 
in  the  pride  of  Prior's  chameleon,  who, 


after  borrowing  beauty  from  the  pli 

of  the  peacock,  strutted 

As  if  the  xainbow  ven  in  taU 
Settled  on  him  and  his  hein  BuJt.** 

The  manuscript  letters  of  Mr.  HaUeck 
to  Mr.  Andrews,  from  Guilford,  relatiDgf 
to  the  preparation  of  the  notes  and  the 
publication  of  *' Fanny,"  exhibit  the 
strong  interest  which,  from  hia  pecimi- 
ary  necessities,  as  well  as  from  that  de- 
sire which  governed  him  through  liib 
to  appear  to  the  best  advantage  Tiith 
the  public,  the  poet  always  displayed 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  reception  of 
his  writings.  The  proposition  made  to 
him  was  to  publish  a  limited  edi- 
tion of  the  poem — seventy  copies — in 
a  style  of  rare  typographical  excel- 
lence ;  the  copies  to  be  disposed  of  to 
subscribers  at  a  handsome  price,  and 
the  entire  profits  to  be  given  to  the 
author.  As  no  risk  was  assumed  bj 
Mr.  Halleck,  and  this  private  edition 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  regular 
sale  of  his  ''  Poems,"  while  he  was  to 
have  the  free  use,  for  other  editions^  of 
any  notes  he  might  furnish,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
method  of  at  once  gratifying  a  hobby, 
complimenting  the  author,  and  contrib- 
uting a  welcome  addition  to  his  small 
annual  income.  It  was  so  regarded  by 
Mr.  Halleck  ;  and  when  the  anticipated 
proceeds  were  sent  to  him  in  advanceL 
and  without  regard  to  the  subscription, 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  warm- 
est terms  for  the  attention  which  bad 
been  paid  hun.  At  the  outset,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  afiUr 
as^  simply  a  business  transaction ;  and 
with  a  reasonable  solicitude,  directed 
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Ills  attention  to  its  prospects.  "  Allow 
me,"  he  writes,  "  to  address  you  a  lew^ 
lines,  exclusively  with  *  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness/ When  an  Irish  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  was  told  that  the 
person  from  whom  he  was  seen  asking 
charity  was  *  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Great 
Poet,'  he  said,  *  the  divil  a  bit  of  a  poet 
is  he,  but  a  real  gentleman^  for  he  gave 
me  half  a  crown.'  In  order,  therefore, 
that  I  who  rank  among  the  »maU  poets 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  now  and  then 
for  a  real  gentleman^  by  having  a  half 
crown  in  my  pocket,  I  should  much 
like  to  know  our  prospects  of  making 
money  by  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
and  when  and  to  what  amount  I  am 
to  give  a  receipt  for  my  share  in  the 
premises." 

It  was  a  grateful  relief,  doubtless,  to 
be  freed  from  all  further  agitation,  by 
anecdote  or  otherwise,  of  the  perplex- 
ing arithmetic  of  a  publisher's  account. 
He  had  to  look  only  to  the  correction 
of  the  press  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
"notes,"  which  the  additional  years 
which  had  passed  over  the  head  of 
"Fanny,"  who  in  1821  was  "younger 
once  than  she  is  now,"  rendered  neces- 
sary. He  stickled  for  the  old  title-page, 
which  he  thought  a  great  felicity.  It 
must,  as  heretofore,  read  thus,  without 
other  addition : 

FANNY. 

A  toLiry  Tidon 

Of  some  gay  crcaturefl  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colon  of  the  rainbow  live. 

And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds. 

lIlLTOH. 

"  For,"  he  writes,  "  I  esteem  these  lines, 
in  their  application  to  the  heroes  of  the 
poem,  as  the  gem  of  the  work."  The 
wit,  to  the  author's  eye,  was  in  the  non 
sequitur,  the  glorious  contrast  of  Mil- 
ton's angels,  and  the  rag,  tag,  and  lx)b- 
tail  of  Tammany,  and  the  other  dra- 
matis persona  of  the  book. 

The  "notes"  which  were  aflded  to 
the  poem  were  piquant  and  brief;  for 
Hallcck  recognized  in  prose  as  well  as 
verse  the  saving  truth—"  brevity,  the 
soul  of  wit."  An  epithet,  the  turn  of  a 
phrase,  or  the  felicity  of  a  poetical  quo- 
tation—few quoted  like  Ilalleck— be- 
trays the  lurking  jest.     Thus,  of  Dr. 


Mitchill,  whose  open-hearted  simplicity 
furnished  a  constant  theme  for  his  play- 
fhl  satire,  he  says,  after  a  word  of  com- 
pliment in  connection  with  Hosack  and 
Francis,  he  "moreover  had  won  the 
name  of  a  philosopher  by  his  frequent 
discoveries,  more  or  less  important,  in 
geology  and  other  conjectural  sciences." 

Apropos  to  an  early  engraving  of  Dr. 
Mitchill,  after  Weaver's  drawing,  he  re- 
marked one  day,  "  it  had  his  simplicity," 
and  recalled  a  perfect  imitatiim  of  the 
man  by  Mathews,  the  actor,  "  so  that 
you  seemed  to  have  the  very  Doctor 
before  you,  though  the  natural  features 
of  the  two  men  were  in  every  way  un- 
like." Lord  Byron,  he  remarked,  said 
of  Mathew's  mimicries  of  this  kirkl, 
"  they  were  not  imitations  but  continu- 
ations." Halleck,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
called an  old  story  of  Mitchill,  which 
somehow  escaped  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, in  his  inimitable  sketch  of  the 
worthy  Doctor.  Meeting  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  one  day  in  the 
street,  Mitchill  was  informed  of  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  which  had  just  hap« 
pened :  "  a  child  had  been  bom  half 
black."  Questioning  his  informer  as  to 
the  fact,  and  dwelling  on  Us  remarkable 
nature,  he  went  off  with  the  declaration 
"  he  must  look  into  that,"  and  a  day  or 
two  after,  called  upon  his  friend  for  fur- 
ther particulars.  "What,"  he  asked, 
"  was  the  color  of  the  other  half  of  the 
child ? "  "As  black  as  the  devil,"  waa 
the  reply. 

Of  Bristed,  whom  he  had  quizzed 
rather  unmercifully  in  the  poem,  he 
speaks  handsomely.  At  first  he  had 
set  him  down  as  a  lawyer ;  but  doubt- 
ing or  repenting  of  this,  he  wrote  to 
Andrews,  correcting  the  note :  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  ever  was  a  lawyer,  and 
do  not  wish  to  give  an  innocent  man  a 
bad  name." 

Paulding  was  a  third  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  vagaries  of  this  sportive 
muse.  He  is  justly  pronounced  in  the 
notes  "  one  of  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar of  early  American  authors,"  who, 
after  the  publication  of  "The  Back- 
woodsman," rose  or  fell  from  literature 
to  politics.    The  satire  of  Halleck  oa 
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the  unequal  verses  of  Paalding  was 
severe ;  and  Paulding  was  a  very  sensi- 
tive man,  but  bo  bad  too  much  respect 
for  bimself  and  tbe  genius  of  bis  critic 
to  let  bis  brotber-poet's  verses,  at  bis 
expense,  interfere  witb  bis  appreciation 
of  tbe  man.  Paulding,  we  bave  reason 
to  know,  entertained  a  cordial  regard 
for  Halleck,  and  Halleck  spoke  bon- 
estly  wben  be  commended  Paulding, 
wbose  mental  vigor  and  candor  of  op- 
position were  after  bis  own  beart  So, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  in  tbe  ap- 
pearance—it is  but  a  few  months  ago — 
of  tbe  memoir  of  Paulding  by  bis  son, 
he  fr^ly  expressed  his  admiration  in  bis 
private  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to 
the  present  writer,  be  says :  ^*  I  saw  Mr. 
Paulding  for  tbe  first  time,  I  think,  in 
1813.  He  was  then  one  of  tbe  literary 
lions  of  my  admiration.  In  bis  after- 
life he  honored  me  with  his  acquaint- 
ance and  hospitality.  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  that  bis  collected  writings  are 
soon  to  appear.  He  bad  great  powers 
as  a  writer,  and  great  merit  as  a  man. 
He  thought  clearly  and  bravely,  and 
spoke  as  be  thought.  His  two  lines 
alluding  to  our  old  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, wherein  he  says  they 

*  Saved  this  good  land,  and  when  the  tuj?  wa»  o*or 
Begged  Ibeir  way  homo  at  every  scoundrel's  door,* 

are  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression when  indignantly  battling  for 
tbe  right  against  tbe  wrong."  To  Mr. 
Paulding  be  wrote,  acknowledging  a 
copy  of  the  Biography,  **  A  glance 
over  its  pages  gladdens  me  with  the 
view  of  many  of  my  earliest  literary 
favorites,  especially  of  the  one  entitled 

*  The  Idea  of  a  True  Patriot,'  which  I 
remember  admiring  exceedingly  on  a 
first  perasal,  and  now  find  well  worthy 
of  my  continued  admiration.  It  is,  in 
thought  and  expression,  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  its  author's  writings  and 
conversation,  making,  as  it  so  pleas- 
antly docs,  the  sportive  playthings  of 
irony  and  raillery  powerftil  in  the  bat- 
tle of  honest  and  honorable  indignation 
against  dishonesty  and  dishonor." 

Another  agreeable  feature  of  this  en- 
terprise— of  the  private  publication  of 
** Fanny" — was   the  engraving  of  an 


early  miniature-portrait  of  the  poet  taken 
^by  tbe  meritorious  artist  and  citizen  of 
New  York,  Nathaniel  Rogers.  At  first, 
Mr.  Halleck  hesitated  granting  the  uae 
of  the  picture  for  the  purpose.  "  With 
reference  to  the  miniature  you  men- 
tion," be  wrote  on  tbe  9th  of  March, 
1866,  ^^  allow  me  to  say  that  none  of 
the  ^graven  imagery,'  heretofore  made 
of  me,  bave  flattered  my  vanity  by 
causing  me  or  any  one  else  to  violate 
the  second  commandment ;  and  that  I 
am  very  desirous  of  not  appearing  in 
proprid  persond  in  any  manner  in  tbe 
volume,  unless  that,  by  doing  so,  I  can 
render  you  a  very  essential  service, 
which  does  not  seem  likely."  Of 
course,  the  application  was  pressed; 
and  the  post  immediately  brought  a 
favorable  reply  :  *'  I  forward,"  be  wrote 
a  few  days  after  his  previous  note,  "  the 
miniature  to  you  to-day  by  express. 
You  will  find  it  but  an  unfinished 
sketch,  interesting  only  with  reference 
to  the  poem  and  tbe  author,  being  a 
contemporary  of  the  one  (painted  in 
1820  or  1821),  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you  now,  resembling  the  other 
at  tbe  time  it  was  painted.  I  hope  that 
your  artist  will  make  his  engraving  the 
better  picture  and  more  fiattering  like- 
ness of  tbe  two,  and  thereby  prove  the 
superiority  of  his  department  of  genius 
over  that  of  the  painter."  The  minia- 
ture was  now  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Burt,  the  eminent  bank-note  engraver, 
who,  pleased  with  tbe  subject  and  with 
tbe  opportunity  of  serving  the  poet, 
though  pressed  by  other  engagements, 
promptly  gave  bis  best  powers  to  the 
work.  Tbe  result  was  an  etching  of 
rare  delicacy  and  beauty,  preserving  all 
tbe  characteristic  elegance  of  tbe  origi- 
nal—the bright,  happy  expression,  the 
air  of  humor  and  enjoyment — which, 
spite  of  Mr.  Halleck*s  disclaimers,  have 
lent  tbftr  attractions  to  bis  best  por- 
trait represent^! tions  in  engraving  after 
the  paintings  of  Inman,  Elliott,  and, 
we  may  add,  tbe  pencil-drawing  by 
Horatio  Greenough,  an  engraving  fkom 
which  accompanies  tbe  present  article. 
Halleck,  ever  fastidious  in  such  things, 
and  candid  in  the  expression  of  his 
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enjoyment,  admired  Buries  engraving; 
but  he  was  quite  "  put  out "  by  the  se- 
lection of  a  sowewhat  faltering  signa- 
ture which  was  inscribed  on  the  print. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  he  was  particular  about,  it 
was  hiB  penmanship.  He  had  a  clerkly 
appreciation  of  a  fair-hand  writing ;  and 
always  took  especial  pains,  when  he  was 
applied  to  by  the  collectors— which  was 
very  often— for  his  autograph,  to  pre- 
pare his  manuscript  with  the  greatest 
care.  Even  in  age  the  light  traces  of 
his  pen — fine  as  the  frosted  tracery  on 
the  window-pane,  or  the  track  of  the 
delicate-footed  bird  on  the  sand— pre- 
served a  certain  characteristic  elegance. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
he  pounced  upon  the  unluck]^,  disjoint- 
ed signature  —  a  representation  of  his 
chirography  to  the  public — in  a  piquant 
remonstrance  in  a  letter  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  engraving.  "  The  only 
regret,"  he  writes,  "I  feel  (there  is,  as 
has  often  been  said,  *  no  rose  without  a 
thorn '),  is,  that  your  engraver  had  not 
procured  a  better  specimen  of  my  auto- 
graph than  that  which  so  disfigures  the 
plate.  Where  he  could  have  found  such 
a  caricature,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  gives, 
to  my  eye,  a  vulgar  look  to  the  picture, 
from  whicli  its  absence  would  have  saved 
me.  Should  he  wish  his  workmanship 
to  appear  to  better  advantage,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  aid  him  by  sending  a 
better-looking  signature  for  so  good  a 
purpose." 

Halleck  was  sensitive  in  these  "ap- 
pearances." When  the  edition  of  "  The 
Croakers,"  by  the  Bradford  Club,  was 
issued  with  the  engravings  of  himself 
and  Drake  at  difierent  periods  of  life, 
he  sighed  at  the  diversity.  "Here," 
says  he,  "  they  have  Drake,  my  contem- 
porary, in  this  work  at  twenty-four,  and 
myself  at  fifty  1 " 

This  business,  by  the  way,  of  the  ap- 
pciils  of  the  autograph-seekers,  while  it 
did  not  displease  him,  was  something 
of  a  pecuniary  tax  upon  his  limited 
resources.  He  liked  the  attention,  and 
would  always,  we  believe,  endeavor  to 
gratify  a  request  of  the  kind.  It  was 
a  voice  to  him  in  his  solitude  from  the 


outer  world,  showing  that  he  was  not 
forgotten ;  for  your  autograph-collector 
is  a  keen  hunter  of  celebrities — a  mos- 
quito he  has  been  called,  but  he  de- 
lights to  feed  on  good  blood.  Then, 
too,  the  application  often  came  from 
the  fair  sex,  and  with  Shakespeare's 
Hermione,  he  held 

•*  A  lady's  Terily  ia 
As  potent  as  a  lord's." 

So  he  was  indulgent  to  the  race,  sent 
no  churlish  replies,  nor  shut  his  door 
to  the  postman.  "But,"  said  he  one 
day,  "this  thing  is  expensive.  One 
must,  besides  the  endeavor  to  say  some- 
thing pretty,  have  good  pens  and  good 
paper  (he  would  have  preferred  gilt- 
edge),  for  your  note  is  submitted  to 
close  inspection ;  elegance  must  be  look- 
ed after,  and  t|}en  there  is  the  return 
postage  to  pay.  These  outlays  are 
trifling,  but,  often  repeated,  they  come 
to  quite  a  sum  in  the  course  of  the 
year."  Alas,  that  the  purse  of  Halleck, 
the  poet-accountant  of  this  "  bank-note 
world,"  who  had  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  registering  millions,  and 
had  drawn  for  others  such  regal  drafts 
upon  the  grand  exchequer,  "Fancy," 
should  be  compelled  to  sigh  at  the  cost 
of  gratifying  the  whims  of  his  admirers  I 

The  original  miniature  by  Rogers, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Andrews  by  Mr.  Hal- 
leck in  a  complimentary  and  touching 
epistle :  for  no  one  could  confer  or  re- 
ceive a  favor  more  gracefully.  "  By  the 
high  compliment,"  he  writes,  "  you  have 
paid  the  miniature  in  deeming  it  worthy 
of  being  engraved  at  your  own  expense, 
you  have  anticipated  the  wish  which  I 
now  hasten  to  express — that  you  will 
add  to  the  many  obligations  I  have  so 
long  been  grateful  for,  by  accepting  it 
as  a  small  present  from  me,  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  recall  me  now  and  then 
to  your  remembrance.  A  kind-hearted 
bride,  you  know,  always  assures  her 
husband  that,  for  his  dear  sake,  she 
prefers  his  simple  bridal-ring  to  the 
expensive  trmisteau  that  other  friends 
have  presented  her.  Let  me  hope  that 
you  will  be  toward  me  equally  civil 
and  more  sincere.    I  have  the  consola- 
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tion  of  knowing  that^  as  relics  of  anti- 
quity, the  miniature,  the  Poems,  and 
their  author,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable  as  they  grow  older ;  and 
of  trusting  that  they  will  long  continue 
to  find  favor  in  your  sight  accordingly." 
Gould  this  be  more  beautifully  said  ? 

Not  content  with  honoring  the  poet 
with  the  "counterfeit  presentment" 
to  accompany  his  verses,  the  friend  to 
whom  the  poet  entrusted  them  was  de- 
sirous, after  time-honored  precedents, 
of  giving  also  a  view  of  his  "  country- 
seat."  A  very  respectable  muster  of 
this  species  of  edifice,  inhabited  by  the 
genius  of  our  countrymen,  was  made,  it 
will  be  remembered,  a  few  years  ago  in 
Mr.  Putnam's  **  Homes  of  American 
Authors ; "  but  HaHeck's  did  not  then 
figure  in  the  number.  The  new  attempt 
to  repair  the  omission  was  by  no  means 
successful ;  for,  in  truth,  the  plain  vil- 
lage-abode of  the  poet  was  hardly  pre- 
sentable among  tlie  imposing,  or  at 
least  picturesque,  habitations  of  his 
more  fortunate  brethren.  Halleck,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  the  incongruity,  had 
no  idea  of  this  glorification  of  poverty, 
and  with  his  usual  fancy,  perhaps  grimly 
smiling  as  he  wrote,  penned  this  reply 
to  the  suggestion  :  "  I  am  gratefully 
sensible  of  the  compliment  your  propo- 
sition, as  to  the  sketch,  pays  me ;  but 
you  must  pardon  me  for  begging  that 
it  may  not  be  carried  into  eflect :  for  al- 
though bom  here  in  Connecticut,  where, 
as  Lord  Byron  says  of  England,  *  men 
are  proud  to  be,'  I  shall  never  cease  to 
*  hail,'  as  the  sailors  say,  from  your  good 
city  of  New  York,  of  which  a  residence 
of  more  than  forty  years  made  me  a  citi- 
zen. There  I  always  considered  myself 
at  home,  and  elsewhere  but  a  visitor. 
If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  embellish  my 
poem  with  a  view  of  my  country-seat 
(it  waa  literally  mine  for  every  summer 
Sunday  for  years),  let  it  be  taken  from 
the  top  of  Weehawk  Hill,  overlooking 
New  York,  to  whose  scenes  and  associ- 
ations the  poem  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted." 

If  you  would  recall  the  real  and  ima- 
ginative interest  of  that  resplendent 
■cene«  turn  to  the  stanzas  on  Wechawken 


in  the  poem,  and  you  will  find  pietured 

to  the  eye  the  wOndrous  combinatioii, 

of  which  few  great  cities  can  boast,  of 

the  wildness  and  beauty  of  nature  OTer- 

looking  the  sail-flown  bay  of  New  York 

and  its  long-extended  vista  of  wealth  and 

commerce.    If  you  have  looked  forth  in 

youth  from  those  sylvan  heights,  hap> 

pily  not  yet  a  prey  to  the  devouring 

metropolis,  you  may  acknowledge  with 

the  poet, 

whon  lifo  is  old, 
And  many  a  sceno  forgot,  tho  beait  triU  lidd 
Its  memory  of  this. 

Halleck  was  at  home  at  various  points 
of  the  Weehawken  Heights,  from  the 
southern  aspect  of  that  wonder  of  nature 
of  our  boyhood,  "  The  Devil's  Pulpit," 
looking  down  upon  fields  whilom  not 
unaptly  named  "Elysian,"  along  the 
woods  and  glens  of  Bull's  Ferry,  the  hos- 
pitable homes  of  the  naturalists,  Cooper 
and  De  Kay,  frequented  by  the  poet^ 
over  the  road  celebrated  by  Andre  in 
the  **  Cow  Chase,"  to  the  revolutionary 
site  of  Fort  Lee,  where  you  fairly  meet 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  Halleck, 
with  Sands,  and  Bryant,  and  Durand, 
and  all  the  nature-loving  tribe,  knew 
every  step  of  the  way.  If  you  would, 
however,  in  those  past  days  be  sure  of 
finding  him,  on  any  particular  "  sum- 
mer Sunday,"  you  must  look  for  him  at 
a  certain  cottage  at  BulPs  Ferry,  where 
one  might  "take  one's  case  at  one^s 
inn  "  with  assurance  of  the  good  cheer 
which  not  even  a  poet  can  dispense 
with.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which 
may  be  best  narrated  in  the  words  of  a 
friend's  memoranda  lying  before  us. 
"  Many  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Mount,  an  occasiimal  companion  of 
the  poet  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  "  on  the 
comer  of  Thsmes  and  Temple  streets, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  stood  an  an- 
cient wooden  ale-house— the  ale  is  yet 
there,  but  not  the  old  house— kept  by 
one  Reynolds,  an  oddity  in  character 
and  manners.  He  had  been  a  grave- 
digger  in  the  old  Trinity  yard  opposite, 
and  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
former  proprietor,  who  was  the  Church 
sexton.  This  ale-house  was  in  a  sc* 
eluded,  quiet  spot,  and  may  have  been 
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like  the  'Mitre'  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Uenick.  Halleck  neyer  forgot  his  land- 
lord in  his  retirement,  but  on  every 
Hummer's  Sunday  went  to  see  his  *  Mug' 
on  the  Wcehawken  Hills,  taking  the 
steamboat  at  the  foot  of  Spring-street. 
Many  a  time  have  I  met  him  on  the 
boat,  full  of  smiles  and  glee,  joking  and 
chattering  and  enjoying." 

While  on  this  savory  theme  of  the 
poet's  haunts,  when  yet  a  citizen  of 
Manhattan,  we  may  draw  upon  Mr. 
Mount's  pleasant  memoranda  for  another 
glimpse  of  the  social  bard.  "  About  fif- 
teen years  ago,  an  eccentric  but  learned 
and  estimable  physician  from  London, 
Doctor  Banks,  who  had  roamed  the 
world  with  more  he^irt  than  purse,  set- 
tled in  this  city,  lived  a  few  years,  and 
died.  Him  Halleck  knew  and  loved  to 
meet.  He  imported  directly  from  the 
London  docks  wine,  in  his  estimation 
not  to  be  bought  here,  also  various 
edible  dainties.  His  sherry  was  a  favor- 
ite with  our  poet,  and  often  have  we 
three  met  at  the  old  ^Doctor's  office  to 
sip  and  talk — there  were  no  coarse  bac- 
chanalian bumpers  there.  This  same 
old  Banks  was  also  a  peripatetic,  and  I 
recollect  his  discovery  of  an  ale-house 
at  Brooklyn,  where  the  English  mistress 
was  superior  in  her  choice  of  barn-yards 
and  their  cooking.  Halleck  appreciated 
this,  and  told  mo  that  he  often  went 
there.  Turning  my  steps  thither  one 
day,  I  met  Halleck  returning  from  the 
spot,  redolent  of  its  cheer.  Anticipating 
my  movement,  he  hailed  me  with  some 
rollicking  intimation  of  the  crisping 
duck.  I  often  endeavored  to  get  him  to 
dine  with  a  few  friends  at  the  Union 
Club  and  elsewhere ;  but  he  invariably 
declined.  This,  however,  was  in  late 
years.  I  fancied  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  *  called  out ' — for  of  this  American 
propensity  he  had  a  horror— or  that  ex- 
pectation would  be  aroused,  and  the 
company  disappointed." 

On  occasion  Halleck,  though  very 
rarely,  succumbed  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends.  He  yielded  a  point  in 
honor  of  Bums,  accepting  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  anniversary  dinners  given  by 
the  Scotchmen  in  commemoration  of 


the  birthday  of  their  great  poet,— his 
manly,  feeling  poem  **  To  a  rose  brought 
from  near  Alloway  Kirk,"  justly  enti- 
tling him  to  be  free  of  the  guild.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Qulian  C.  Verplanck,  also  re- 
calls a  special  entertainment  given  to 
him  at  the  Century  Club,  when  Bryant 
presided,  and  the  retiring  Halleck,  beg- 
ging to  be  excused  from  speaking  on 
his  legs,  for  then  *'  the  brains  ran  to  his 
heels,"  spoke  very  wittily  and  to  the 
purpose,  sitting  in  his  chair.  At  the  very 
time  of  his  death  a  similar  dinner  was 
projected  to  come  oflf  at  one  of  the  his- 
toric inns  of  the  city,  in  memory  of  the 
poet's  old  haunts,  where  he  would  find 
himself  at  home,  in  which  his  friend 
Hackett,  the  Shakespearian  actor,  his 
keen  appreciator,  Frederick  8.  Cozzens, 
and  3Ir.  Verplanck,  were  to  participate. 
Halleck  was  not  present  at  the  Bryant 
F«stival  at  the  Century  Club  given  in 
1864,  on  the  completion  of  the  poet's  sev- 
entieth year ;  for  he  was  confined  to  his 
house  at  Guilford  by  a  temporary  ill- 
ness ;  but  he  sent  a  cordial  letter  to  the 
gathering,  *'  to  assure  Mr.  Bryant  that, 
although  far  off  in  body,  I  shall  be  this 
evening  near  him  in  spirit,  repeating 
the  homage  which  with  heart  and  voice 
and  pen  I  have,  during  more  than  forty 
years  of  his  *  threescore  and  ten,'  been 
delighted  to  pay  him." 

We  do  not  know  that  Halleck,  more 
than  most  men,  loved  good  cheer ;  but 
he  was  too  genuine  a  poet  in  his  anacre- 
ontics to  despise  the  generous  vintage. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  "  Barry  Gray,"  on 
receipt  of  a  presentation-copy  of  a  com- 
memoration volume  by  that  writer  and 
John  Savage,  in  praise  of  the  great  Tay- 
lor brewage  at  Albany.  The  epistle  is 
to  be  found  at  length  !n  that  cheerful 
volume,  "  Cakes  and  Ale."  We  must  be 
content  with  a  characteristic  paragraph. 

"I  have  hitherto,"  playftilly  writes 
Halleck,  '*  believed  tliat  Shakespeare,  in 
the  two  lines  from  the  experienced  lips 
of  that  good  judge  of  the  article,  Chris- 
topher Sly,  on  his  imaginary  marriage- 
eve,  namely, 

*  Bring  oiir  lady  hither  to  our  tight. 
And,  onco  again,  a  pot  of  tho  nnallMt  Ale,* 
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had  anticipated  all  future  eulogies  upon 
the  subject  of  your  volume.  How  well 
he  expresses  the  affinity  between  beer 
and  beauty;  between  matrimony  and 
mild  ale,  and  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  *  when,'  as  Corio- 
lanus  says,  *  their  wedding-day  is  done 
and  tapers  bum  to  bedward,'  in  blend- 
ing their  hopes  of  happiness  with  a  mug 
or  two  of  XX,  half  and  half,  in  one  har- 
monious whole." 

It  is  well  to  link  the  memory  of  Hal- 
leck  with  these  simple  festive  associa- 
tions. His  province  in  life  was  by  his 
verses  to  promote  the  cheerfulness  of 
society,  and  divert  the  attention  of  a 
careworn  race  from  over-devotion  to 
the  anxieties  of  a  busy  city.  He  had 
doubtless,  like  other  men,  his  sorrows 
and  his  grievances ;  but  he  digested 
them  manfully  at  home,  and  gave  his 
friends  his  best  and  brightest  words. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  c6nvey  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  the  impression 
of  his  sparkling,  animated  look,  the 
zest  of  his  discourse,  as  his  bright  eye 
kindled  and  the  expressive  lines  of  his 
face  wrinkled  in  pnison  as  the  mirthful 
jest  came  from  his  lips.  As  a  wit,  he 
would  say  sharp  things— his  manliness 
found  vent  in  this  way — but  he  would 
slieathe  a  sarcasm  in  the  most  refined 
of  compliments.  He  did  not  go  about 
inflicting  misery  by  lying  in  wait  to 
utter  bitter  reproaches  of  his  fellows; 
but  if  assumption  came  in  his  way,  his 
rapier  was  out  and  the  bladder  pricked 
on  the  instant.  No  sane  man,  I  think, 
would  have  ventured  the  attempt  to 
"  smoke  "  or  quiz  him.  As  in  his  poet- 
ry, there  was  frequently  a  sharp  anti- 
thesis in  his  conversation.  It  was  safe 
not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  flow  of  his 
compliments,  but  to  look  out  for  the  sly 
parentheses  and  qualifications.  He  was 
laud-ing  on  one  occasion  the  people  of 
his  native  town.  *'  There  are  some  three 
thousand  of  them,  all  well  to  do  and 
industrious,  not  a  pauper  among  them, 
and  all  can  read  and  write — not  that  they 
ever  do  either,^'*  On  another  occasion,  in- 
quiring concerning  a  young  American 
author,  he  writes :  "  I  find  myself  fast 
becoming  as  ignorant  of  books  and  their 


writers  as  the  President  of  a  College  or 
the  Regent  of  a  University."  ♦ 

This  was  the  discriminating  character 
of  Halleck's  hiunor — infusing  a  daah  of 
sarcasm  into  the  sentiment  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling.  A  man  of  sensibility 
and  not  ashamed  to  display  it,  he  had 
none  of  the  weakness  of  a  sentimentalist 
His  judgments  of  the  world  and  its  ac- 
tions were  sound  and  manly.  He  was 
an  honest  and  an  honorable  man.  It 
was  tnie,  he  would  play  with  a  subject^ 
and  was  given  to  paradox  in  conversa- 
tion: but  this  was  mere  intellectual 
sport,  as  in  the  maintenance  of  his  mo- 
narchical theory  in  republican  America, 
and  of  the  "  authority  "  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  These  were  convo- 
nient  pegs  to  hang  his  discourse  upon, 
and  promoted  a  certain  healthy  antag- 
onism to  the  tyranny  of  majorities  Ih 
the  prevalent  democracy  and  Protestant 
ism.  Had  he  lived  under  a  despotism 
or  simply  an  aristocracy,  he  would,  "w© 
think,  have  been  the  last  to  endure  qui- 
etly any  *'  cold  shade  "  repressing  or  ob- 
structing his  individual  freedom.  H© 
detested  vulgarity  in  office.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war  for  the 
Union  we  met  him  in  Broadway.  The 
civilians,  it  was  evident,  were  giving^ 
way  to  the  men  of  the  sword.  "  Thank 
God  !  "  said  he,  "  we  shall  now  be  ruled 
by  gentlemen  !  "  But  this  argued  in 
him  no  love  of  military  despotism ;  and 
his  talk  of  Romanism  was  doubtless 
quite  as  tricksy  an  indication  of  hia  real 
opinions. 

A  word  or  two  on  this  latter  topic 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  since  it  has 
been  confidently  asserted  in  an  obituary- 
notice  in  a  leading  journal,  that  Mr. 
Halleck  "  entered  the  communion  of  the 


•  A  prcnial  critic  of  the  poet,  his  friend  Mb. 
Jamos  LfiTrson,  long  eince  notod  this  tra't  of  Ilal- 
leck'fl  conversation  in  an  article.  "Ho  dcligbta  to 
take  that  eido  of  a  question  which  is  cither  unpop- 
ular, «r  h«i9  tho  fewest  wirporicrs ;  and  ndrocat«*8 
it  generally  with  na^vtU^  often  with  ingenuity,  and 
always  with  goo*l  temper.  Yet  if  he  meet  on  o«- 
tontalious  fool,  he  will  pomotiinea  lend  him  into  a 
labyrinth,  and  there  leavo  him,  bewildered  in  i^- 
noranco;  and  aomctimcs  he  will  humor  or  deienp 
ibo  quaint  conceits  of  a  man  of  geniai,  crcduloos 
and  sfnccro,  and  inwardly  smilo  at  hia  easy,  unso- 
phisticated nature.  ** 
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Roman  Catholic  Church."  The  facts  in 
relation  to  his  attendance  on  Church 
worship  will  be  found  set  forth  in  an- 
other page  of  this  Magazine,  in  a  com- 
munication from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett, 
the  Rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Guilford.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears he  was  a  parishioner  of  that 
Church  and  an  attendant  of  no  other ; 
and  that  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
habitually  engaged  his  attention  in  his 
private  hours.  But  the  evidence  of  his 
conversation  on  the  Church  of  Rome — 
we  have  heard  that  he  at  one  time  zeal- 
ously advocated  the  devotion  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Mary — is  still  important; 
for  it  proves,  if  proof  were  needed  on 
this  point,  that  the  gay  versifier,  the 
mirthful  social  satirist,  was  also  a  man 
capable  of  entertaining  profound  reli- 
gious emotions.  If  he  became  attached 
to  any  part  of  the  worship  of  Rome,  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  solely  to  the  poetic 
and  spiritual  influences  to  which  that 
Church  of  the  Ages,  with  all  its  materi- 
alism, never  has  been  insensible. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  his 
friend,  Gen.  Wilson,  that  in  his  last 
visit  to  New  York,  a  fortnight  before 
his  death,  Halleck  asked  him  to  repeat 
to  him  Lady  Nairne's  pathetic  poem, 
"  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  when  its  recital 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  poet, 
who  perhaps  felt  already  his  own  near- 
ness to  the  spiritual  world. 

In  one  instance,  and  that  rather  an 
important  one,  for  his  future  comfort,  it 
is  said  that  Halleck^s  maintenance  of  a 
social  paradox  was  somewhat  at  his 
own  expense.  In  that  playful  spirit  of 
humorous  extravagance  which  at  times 
characterized  his  conversation,  he  rallied 
his  friend,  John  Jacob  Astor,  on  his  su- 
perfluous millions;  and  for  the  moment, 
carried  away  by  a  poet's  consciousness 
of  the  wealth  of  the  imagination,  as- 
serted that  for  himself  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a-year  was  a  sum  sufficient  for  all 
the  needs  of  life.  Astor,  so  the  story 
goes,  remembered  this,  and,  as  a  prac- 
tical joke,  left  the  poet  by  his  will  an 
annuity  of  precisely  this  amount ! 
•  Halleck's  conversational  powers  were 
of  the  flrst  order,  not  in  debate,  but  in 


sparkling  suggestions,  and,  in  his  later 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  age  and  in- 
fluenced by  a  partial  deafness,  a  species 
of  monologue.  There  was  nothing  te- 
dious, however,  in  his  long-sustained 
talks.  In  rapid  succession  he  ^^  huddled 
jest  upon  jest,"  linking  anecdote  to  anec- 
dote, crossing  by  side  avenues  from 
topic  to  topic— the  whole  impressed 
with  originality.  He  playfully  ranked 
himself  with  President  Lincoln  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Joe  Miller,  a  copy  of 
whose  venerable  jest-book,  alluding  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  best  jokes,  he  said 
Noah  undoubtedly  had  with  him  in  the 
ark  I  But,  if  he  had  "  Joe  Miller  "  in  his 
collection,  it  was  to  steer  clear  of  him ; 
there  was  nothing  of  that  musty  flavor 
in  the  "  good  things  "  of  Ualleck.  His 
champagne-talk  was  fresh  and  sparkling, 
bubbling  from  the  fount  of  his  generous 
nature.  For,  indeed,  whatever  he  spoke 
of,  he  had  maturely  considered ;  it  was 
his  own  reading,  his  own  observation, 
his  own  way  of  thinking.  We  never 
heard  a  talker  who  embroidered  his 
discourse  with  more  apposite  stories  or 
telling  quotations.  The  passages  we 
have  given  of  his  letters  show  his  apt- 
ness in  the  latter ;  his  language  in  con- 
versation was  equally  pointed  and  re- 
fined. Alternati  ng  solitude  with  society, 
his  mind  was  refreshed  with  ideas  and 
animated  by  repose.  In  these  days  of 
**  reminiscences,"  he  should  have  written 
his  "  recollections."  We  would  then 
have  had  another  poet  to  add  to  the 
list  of  eminent  prose-writers.  As  we 
listened  to  him,  we  sighed  that  so  many 
felicities  should  die  away  on  the  empty 
air.  He  would  talk,  among  other  topics, 
of  the  Napoleon  era,  of  Junius  (con- 
cerning whom  he  had  his  own  theory), 
of  Scott,*  of  Moore,  of  Byron,  of  Words- 
worth, whom  he  had  visited,  of  John 
Randolph,  of  Irving — all  in  an  anecdot- 
ical  way ;  and  above  alU  of  the  elements 
and  conditions  of  poetry.  Ho  was  a 
rare  critic,  his  well-trained  perception 
catching,  by  an  artist's  instinct,  tho 
nicest  felicities  of  verse.  No  one  had  a 
finer  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  language. 
When  his  favorite  authors  were  the 
subject  of  conversation,  he  was  thorough- 
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]y  at  home,  and  might  say  of  them  with 
Wordsworth  of  his  books : 

**  Thore  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous  store, 
Hatter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am." 

Voluble  was  indeed  the  word  for  his 
discourse;  but  the  volubility  was  not, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  fluent  talkers 
pouring  out  their  wordy  paragraphs,  a 
prolix  dissertation ;  but  the  stream  bore 
along  the  varied  products  of  reading 
and  reflection,  a  rare  freight  of  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  life  and  character. 
We  recall  his  enthusiasm  as  he  recently 
recited,  without  faltering,  the  entire  ode 
of  Campbell  on  the  retirement  of  John 
Kemble — 

«•  Pride  of  the  British  stage, 
A  long  and  last  adiou." 

On  our  pointing  out  to  him  the  au- 
thor's variations  from  the  first  edition, 
he  said  Campbell  always  altered  for  the 
better,  Wordsworth  often  for  the  worse ; 
instancing  the  change  which  the  latter 
had  made  in  the  concluding  stanza  of 
"Rob  Roy."  This  reads  in  the  early 
copies — 

*'  And,  &r  and  near,  through  role  and  hill. 
Are  fetocs  that  attest  the  same ; 
And  kindlt,  like  ajirt  new  tlirrecU 
At  sound  of  Rob  Roy's  name." 

In  the  late  editions  the  third  line  is 
changed  to  *Hhe  proud  heart  flashing 
through  the  eyes."  Halleck  then  recit- 
ed passages  of  Campbell's  "Hallowed 
Ground,"  which  he  justly  considered 
one  of  his  best  poems.  "  It  was  one  of 
his  latest,  too.  Burns*  last,  also  (ho 
added),  was  his  best." 

Talking  of  the  new  attempts  in  the 
revival  of  the  hexameter  measure  by  the 
translators  of  the  day,  he  would  repeat 
with  feeling  Southey's  flne  description  of 
the  scene  from  his  cottage  at  Derwent- 
water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Vision 
of  Judgment : " 

"Twos  nt  that  sober  hour  when  the  light  of  day  is 

rcooding. 
And  from  surrounding  things  the  hues  wherewith 

day  luM  adorxi'd  them 
Fade,  like  the  hopes  of  youth,  till  the  beauty  of 

earth  is  departed." 

The  conversation  turning  on  Pope,  we 
remember  he  spoke  of  his  "  art  of  genius 
in  surrounding  himself  by  the  best  men 


of  his  times  and  using  their  facultieBy 
getting  learning  from  Arbuthnot,  wit 
from  Swift,  and  philosophy,  $ueh  as  it 
trow,  from  Bolingbrokc."  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  he  cited  the  flne  lines 
from  the  "  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,"  dwell- 
ing upon  the  refined  compliment  to 
Swift  in  the  word  "  endured." 

"  Granville  the  pplite. 
And  knowing  Waldh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflom'd  with  early  praise, 
And  Congrcvo  lov'd  and  Swiil  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
£*en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St.  Johns'  self  (great  Dryden*8  friend  before^ 
With  open  aims  received  one  poet  more." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  strong  head  of 
Swift  without  the  wig,  in  Lord  Orrery's 
book.  Then  the  conversation  somehow 
drilted  to  Shakespeare.  "  What  do  you 
think,"  said  he,  "  of  his  Sonnets  ?  I 
don't  think  he  wrote  them.  They  are 
quite  out  of  his  straightforward  charac- 
ter. Every  thing  that  he  wrote  is  direct- 
ly intelligible.'^  We  have  heard  of  bis 
maintaining  with  energy  in  his  para- 
doxical way,  supporting  his  position  by 
a  volley  of  citations  of  the  eloquent 
passages  of  the  poet,  that  Laertes  was^ 
aft«r  all,  tha  character  in  "  Hamlet."  "  If 
he  were  an  actor,  he  would  prefer  him 
to  Hamlet  himself."  He  was  a  close 
student  of  Shakespeare,  as,  indeed,  of 
whatever  he  took  in  hand,  and  had 
many  curious  remarks  on  the  fertile 
theme  of  his  felicities  of  expression. 
"  Out,  out,  hrief  candle,"  he  would  say ; 
"  substitute  any  other  word  for  that  if 
you  can." 

For  an  instance  of  imagination  in 
poetry,  he  cited  the  concluding  line  of 
the  following  passage  from  Goldsmith's 
"  Traveller,"  in  the  picture  of  Italy : 

"  When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  thro*  the  state. 
At  her  command  the  palucc  learnt  to  rixe, 
Again  the  lonK-faU'n  column  sought  tbc  skicti ; 
The  canvas  plow'd,  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
TIte pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form." 

He  was  fond  of  illustrating  by  examples 
from  the  classic  English  poets  this  fus- 
ing power  of  the  imagination  in  blend- 
ing action  with  the  thought,  particular- 
ly citing  the  energy  of  Wordsworth  in  a 
celebrated  passage  of  the  "  Song  at  the 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,"  when  Lord 
CliflTord  bursts  from  his  retirement  pro- 
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vioQS  to  his  restoration  to  his  estates  by 
the  issue  of  war : 

*'  Armor  ruiting  in  his  haMa 
0:i  the  blood  of  Cliflord  calls  ;— 
*  Quell  the  Scot,'  exclaims  the  Lanoe— 
Bear  mo  to  the  heart  of  Franco 
IM  th€  longing  qf  the  shield," 

Talking  once  of  the  criterion  of  po- 
etry, he  gave  this  familiar  illustration  of 
the  subject.  **  *  Draw  your  swords,' "  said 
he,  *^  that  is  prose.  *•  Draw  your  toUling 
iwords  * — that  is  poetry." 

For  his  contemporaries  in  the  field 
of  literature  in  America  he  had  always 
a  generous  regard.  The  tributes  in  his 
poems  to  Cooper,  to  Hillhouse,  to  Bry- 
ant, are  among  the  best  remembered 
passages  of  his  muse.  Of  the  historian, 
Prescott,  he  wrote  to  me  in  his  witty 
fashion  in  1864 :  '^  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Prescott  when  he  was  in  New  York 
in  my  time,  and,  I  need  not  add,  was 
delighted  with  his  acquaintance.  The 
charm  of  his  manner  consisted  in  the 
absence  of  dignity,  that  owl-like  attri- 
bute which  makes  all  our  political  great 
men,/A>m  a  conttabU  down  to  a  member 
of  ConffreaSy  look  so  sublimely  ridiculous. 
In  conversation  he  talked  readily  and 
rapidly,  almost  always  smiling  and  often 
laughing,  and  in  his  bright  cheerfulness 
of  look  there  was  the  playful  simplicity 
of  a  child  of  nine  years  old.  The  Earl 
of  Carlisle  (then  Lord  Morpeth)  used 
to  speak  of  him  here  as  of  one  of  the 
best-mannered  men  he  had  ever  known, 
and  his  Lordship  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing ought  to  be,  and  is,  an  excellent 
judge  as  well  as  example  of  the  char- 
acter." I  find  warm  mention  of  Per- 
cival  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  in  November,  1866 :  "  Have  you 
read  the  Life  of  Percival  ?  It  has  added 
greatly  to  my  previous  high  opinion  of 
his  genius  and  acquirements.  Had  his 
career  been  run  in  Europe,  especially  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
ranked  among  the  ablest  of  her  learned 
and  lettered  men.  Even  here  in  America, 
where  a  geologist  is  the  embodied  won- 
der and  wisdom  of  the  hour,  the  man 
whom  Sir  Charies  Lycll  pronounced  to 
be  '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  he 
had  ever  seen/  ought  to  be  known  and 


esteemed  wherever  Sir  Charles  himself 
is." 

Regarding  Percival,  Mr.  Halleck  told 
an  anecdote,  which  he  subsequently  com- 
municated in  a  letter  to  Professor  Fow- 
ler, to  be  incorporated  in  that  author's 
excellent  biography  of  the  poet  recently 
published.  After  mentioning  PercivaPs 
visit  to  New  York,  his  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  then  sprung  up,  and 
his  project  of  a  volume  of  poems,  Hal- 
leck continues :  "  On  PercivaPs  return 
to  New  Haven,  Mr.  William  L.  Stone, 
then  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, opened  a  correspondence  with 
him  referring  to  the  desired  volume,  and 
ofiering  his  services  in  obtaining  a  pub- 
lisher, carrying  the  work  through  the 
press,  &c.,  and  for  a  time  had  reason  to 
hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted ; 
but  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  Per- 
cival wrote  him  that  circumstances  had 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  devote  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  had  compelled  him 
to  accept  employment  in  that  most  de- 
grading and  disgraceful  of  all  occupa- 
tions— the  editorship  of  a  party  news- 
paper. As  Mr.  Stone  had  long  and 
honorably  held  that  position,  and  cher- 
ished it  dearly  as  a  source,  not  only  of 
power  and  profit,  but  of  social  pleasure, 
the  mql  apropos  ingenuousness  of  the 
sensitive  poet  amused  us  all  exceeding- 
ly, and  no  one  more  so  than  Mr.  Stone 
himself." 

For  Washington  Irving,  Halleck  enter- 
tained a  particular  regard.  His  ^*  Knick- 
erbocker" he  pronounced  his  best 
work.  He  one  day  related  to  me,  in 
his  usual  throng  of  anecdotes,  an  amus* 
ing  one  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.  "  He  was," 
he  said,  "  once  in  company  with  Irving, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Gouverneur  Eemble, 
Paulding,  and  other  friends,  at  the  hotel 
at  West  Point.  An  old  gentleman,  a 
Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Boston,  with  whom 
Mr.  Astor  some  time  previously  had 
dealings,  was  there  with  two  daughters. 
In  conversation  with  him  at  this  renew- 
al of  their  intercourse,  Mr.  Astor  said  to 
him :  '  You  have  the  advantage  of  me 
in  years  ? '  *  It  is  the  only  advantage,' 
whispered  Irving  to  Halleck,  *the  old 
gentleman  would  ever  allow  him.'    Mr. 
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Aster  then  asked  after  Mrs.  Bradbury. 
*  Ah,  she  has  been  dead  some  time/  was 
the  reply,  *  but  I  can  introduce  you  to 
my  two  daughters.'  *  That  reminds  me,' 
said  Irving  to  Halleck  in  an  aside,  *  of 
a  man  who  had  invented  a  new  mode 
of  sweeping  chimneys,  which  consisted 
in  tying  a  string  to  the  leg  of  a  wild 
goose  and  drawing  it  up  and  down  the 
chimney.  When  a  lady  objected  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  cruelty,  the  inventor 
replied,  *  If,  madam,  you  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  goose,  a  pair  of  ducks 
will  do  as  well  1 ' "  * 

Irving,  too,  appreciated  Halleck,  and 
at  the  Booksellers'  Dinner  at  the  City 
Hall,  in  New  York,  in  1887,  when  Geof- 
frey Crayon  was  somehow  marvellously 
induced  to  be  present  with  a  wondrous 
array  of  authors,  he  toasted  Halleck,  and 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  high- 
ly complimentary  to  the  poet,  which  he 
had  received  the  day  before  from  the 
veteran  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy 
of  "Alnwick  Castle"  and  its  fellow 
poems,  t 

With  some  of  the  eminent  foreign 
authors  of  the  day  he  had  not  the  full- 
est sympathy.  He  hardly  appreciated 
Tennyson  as  warmly  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  own  skill  in  the 
melodies  of  verse.  "Tennyson,"  he 
said,  "was  too  feminine,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing too  masculine,"  which,  with  just 
enough  of  truth  to  point  the  saying. 


♦  Irvinf?  improTod  this  story,  which,  subsequently 
to  Mr.  Ilnlleck's  narration  of  it,  wo  found  in  one 
of  tho  volumes  of  tho  interesting  traveller,  Dr. 
John  Mooro.  There  the  reply  of  tho  projector  to 
the  Indy  is  given  :  ••  If  you  think  my  method  cruel 
to  the  (;oo»e,  a  couple  of  ducks  will  do.'*  The  happy 
sabslitution  of  a  *'  fellow-feeling  for  the  goose  **  ap- 
pears to  be  Irving's,  or  Hallock's. 

t  "  With  Mr.  Hallcck's  Poems,'*  wrote  Rogers, 
«•  I  was  already  acquainted— particularly  with  the 
two  first  in  the  volume ;  and  I  cinuot  say  how 
much  I  admired  them  always.  They  are  better 
than  any  thing  wo  can  do  just  now  on  our  side  of 
tho  Atlantic.  I  hof>e  he  will  not  be  idle,  but  con- 
tinue long  to  delight  us.  When  he  comes  here 
again,  he  must  not  content  himself  with  looking  on 
the  outside  of  my  house,  as  I  am  told  he  did  once, 
but  knock  and  ring  and  ask  for  me,  as  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. I  should  say,  indeed,  if  I  am  here  to 
be  found ;  for  if  he  or  you,  my  dear  friend,  delay 
your  coming  muoh  longer,  I  shall  have  no  hope  of 
seeing  either  of  yon  on  this  side  of  fho  grave." 


was  doing  injustice  to  both.  Browning 
we  suppose  he  never  read. 

If  he  had  attacked  "  Sordello,"  we  pre- 
sume he  would  have  found  himaelf  in 
the  position  of  Douglas  Jerrold  when  the 
work  fell  into  his  hands  in  his  convales- 
cence after  a  fit  of  sickness.  "  Take  that 
book,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  when  be  had 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  its  com- 
prehension, "  see  what  you  can  make  of 
it."  When  she  brought  it  back,  with  the 
declaration  that  she  couldn't  understand 
a  word  of  it,  "  Thank  God,"  exclaimed 
Jerrold,  "  I'm  not  insane.  I  thought  my 
mind  was  gone."  Halleck,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  had  no  regard  for  the  unin-r 
tclligible.*  Less  perplexing  writers  than 
Browning  mystified  him.  To  the  lady- 
authors  he  was  considerate.  He  spoke 
heartily  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  conversational 
powers  on  her  visit  to  this  country,  and 
the  excellence  of  her  "  Shakespeare  Char- 
acters "  and  early  books — in  fact,  "  all 
are  good— in  an  independent  and  free- 
and-easy  manner." 

Lockhart  he  thought  the  strongest 
of  the  Edinburg  set  of  magazinists  and 
reviewers;  and  would  tell  with  glee 
how  Hogg  was  quizzed  by  him  on  go- 
ing to  London.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd 
asked  Lockhart  which  was  the  best  inn 
in  the  great  metropolis.  "  Why,  Fur- 
nivall's  Inn,  to  be  sure."  So  Hogg  went 
on  a  fool's  errand  to  knock  up  the  old 
Benchers  with  his  portmanteau.  He 
was  much  taken  with  Hogg's  getting 
over  certain  unfriendly  criticisms  which 
he  had  written  of  Miss  Landon,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  gentle  poetess,  gaz- 
ing at  her  and  breaking  out  with  the 
exclamation,  "  I  did  not  think  you  were 
sae  bonny."  This,  Halleck  said  he  had 
made  good  use  of,  in  turning  it  over  to 
various  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 

*  With  the  proof-sheets  of  this  article  before  us, 
we  have  received  the  number  of  Frank  Letlie*^  11- 
luitrattd  Newspaper  for  January  4,  containing 
"  Some  Rcmin'scences  of  Pit«-Groone  Halleck  "  by 
Joel  Benton.  The  notice*  of  this  poet's  oi<nTerBa>- 
tions  are  of  interest,  and  oonflrm  our  own  recol- 
lections. Mr.  Benton  notes  lialleck's  admiration 
of  Prior,  whom  he  thon^t  frrcatly  neglected.  It 
■eems  from  this  paper  that  Halleck  did,  upon  mh 
lidtatifin.  what  we  only  imagined  in  our  article^ 
attempt  *'  Bordello ; "  and  the  result  was  what  w« 
■uppoaed  it  would  have  been. 
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Halleck  had  a  number  of  anecdotes 
of  the  ruling  passion  and  of  professional 
egotism ;  among  others,  Wilson,  the 
English  landscape-artist,  saying  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  whom  he  knew  as  a  boy  in 
the  studio  of  his  father  Copley,  on  be- 
ing told  of  his  elevation  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,— '*  Ah !  I  never  thought  he  had 
talent  to  be  a  painter !  "  This  he  cou- 
pled with  a  story  of  Catalani's  visit  to 
Germany,  and  her  question,  in  reply  to 
a  proposed  introduction  to  Goethe, 
"  What  instrument  does  he  play  upon  ? " 

As  an  ardent  lover  of  the  literature 
of  his  mother-tongue,  Halleck  was  a 
jealous  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the 
language,  with  the  gentlemanly  con- 
tempt of  a  scholar  and  man  of  taste  for 
certain  odious  corruptions  of  expression 
which  were  creeping  in  through  the 
newspapers,  not  without  aid  from  the 
negligence  of  established  authors.  When 
he  leurnt,  some  time  last  year,  of  the  in- 
tention of  his  friend,  Mr.  Edward  8. 
Gould,  to  oppose  this  tide  of  innovation 
by  the  publication  of  his  work  devoted 
to  the  subject  entitled  "  Good  English," 
he  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
in  the  matter,  *'  I  should  be  happy  to 
aid  Mr.  G.  in  his  task  of  keeping  the 
*  well  of  English  undefiled,*  and  will 
recall  some  of  my  old  antipathies.  I 
beg  him  to  doom,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
favorite  seven-years'  old  girl  used  to 
say,  to  *  unquestionable  fire,'  the  follow- 
ing :  *  in  our  midst,'  *  in  this  connection,' 
going  to  Europe  on  a  steamboat,  writ- 
ing a  letter  on  Chambers  street  and  de- 
livering it  on  Fifth  avenue,  being  men- 
tioned on  the  jTim^f  newspaper,  our 
Father  who  art  on  Heaven,  omitting  the 
the  before  the  name  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  &c.,  &c."  Years  before,  I 
received  another  letter  from  Mr.  Hal- 
leck, commenting  on  some  of  these  very 
points,  the  denial  to  '^the  Honorable 
John  Smith  of  the  benefit  of  the  definite 
article,"  the  admission  of  "  that  vile  new- 
bom  and  ill-bred  phra^, '  in  our  midst,' 


and  that  newer  and  still  more  ill-bred 
phrase,  *  in  this  connection.'  Like  Shy- 
lock  (he  added),  I  have  but  few  anti- 
pathies ;  but  like  Tony  Lumpkins'  com 
panion  " — the  Barnum  of  his  time  who 
kept  a  dancing  bear — "  I  cannot  bear  any 
thing  that's  low:  " 

"Poetical  immortality,"  he  once  de- 
fined to  a  friend, — "  having  every  body 
quote  you  in  some  particular  line."  If 
this  be  the  test,  his  reputation  is  well 
secured  by  such  verses,  **  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,"  as  the  ap- 
peal of  Bozzaris : 

Strike— till  the  last  armed  toe  expires ; 

Strike— fbr  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 

Strike— for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires 
Ood  and  your  native  land. 

Or  that  picture  of  death  in  the  same 
poem: 

The  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 

Or  its  closing  lines,  in  which  a  friendly 
critic  detected  two  palpable  absurdities, 
but  which  have  the  knack  of  living  on  : 

One  of  the  fov,  the  immortal  names. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

Or,  in  another  vein,  their  opposite : 

Thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roll  of  common  men. 

Or  in  that  eulogy  of  Bums : 

And  his  that  mosio  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pul^e  of  man  keeps  time. 

Or  that  battle  in  a  stanza,  fought  by 

"  Stark  of  Bennington  :  " 

We  must  beat  them  boys,  ere  set  of  sun. 
Or  Mary  Stark's  a  widow.    It  was  done. 

Or  that  incomparable  deathless  dirge  at 
the  grave  of  his  friend  Drake,  inscribed 
on  so  many  hearts  since,  and  to  be  in- 
scribed on  so  many  in  days  to  come : 

Oreen  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  dtijB  1 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Kor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Verily,  if  Halleck  had  written  but  the 
last  two  lines,  his  muse  would  have  met 
his  requisition  for  immortality.  Let 
them  be  also  written  on  his  own  tomb, 
his  best  and  truest  epitaph. 
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Her  sympathies  are  yours  and  mine, 

Her  heart  is  full  of  human  love, 
Her  tastes,  in  spite  of  tinsel  shine, 

Do  nought  against  her  nature  proye ; 
Not  less  her  pity  is  than  ours, 

Nor  are  her  joys  an  idle  jest ; 
Sharp  are  the  thorns  beneath  the  flowers 

She  clasps  unto  her  woman^s  breast. 

She  came  into  her  life  of  blame. 

Like  us,  in  helplessness  of  grace ; 
Unconsciously  received  her  name, 

Unconsciously  assumed  her  place ; 
Blessed  with  maternal  care  or  cursed 

With  poverty's  neglect,  she  rose 
Through  years*  gradation,  and  rehearsed 

Her  future  of  allotted  woes. 

It  was  not  if  she  could  or  would ; 

She  took  her  fate,  like  us,  on  trust ; 
Her  follies  arc  no  natural  mood, 

Nor  does  she  choose  for  jewels,  dust ; 
For  had  she  chosen,  well  we  know 

Her  life  had  been  our  counterpart. 
With  more  perhaps  than  we  bestow 

In  sympathies  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  glances  of  her  evil  eyes 

On  us  pass  judgment  none  the  leas 
Than  we,  who  walk  in  saintly  guise^ 

Condemning  what  we  only  guesB. 
Where  we  discern  a  gulf  between. 

She  sees  a  simple  line  of  chance, 
And  holds  that  we  like  her  had  been, 

But  for  the  chain  of  circumstance. 

The  stars  that  guard  the  lovers'  talk 

Are  not  more  chaste  with  holy  light, 
Than  when  they  guide  her  wayward  walk 

Through  the  waste  places  of  the  night ; 
And  she  and  we  beneath  their  rays 

Reason  the  same,  or  reason  not. 
And  misinterpret  others'  ways 

To  make  our  own  the  happier  lot 

And  which  of  us  the  saints  shall  say 

She's  wholly  wrong  nor  partly  right ; 
Or  who,  beneath  that  painted  clay, 

Pronounce  there  is  no  blamelefls  white  t 
Then  cast  not  at  her  stones  of  pride. 

Low-stooping  from  our  height  above ; 
But,  moving  humbly  at  her  side, 

lift  up  her  life  with  saving  love. 
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UNITED  8TJLTIS. 

The  Adjourned  Session  of  Congress,  which 
met  on  Nov.  21stf  was  principallj  remarkable 
for  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. Committee  in  favor  of  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  The  majority  report  is  signed 
by  five  members,  Boutwell,  Williams,  Thom- 
as, Lawrence,  and  Churchill,  and  concurred 
in  by  Marshall  and  Eldridge,  and  the  minor- 
ity report  is  signed  by  two,  Wilson  and  Wood- 
bridge.  The  change  of  several  members 
who  during  the  July  session  opposed  impeach- 
ment, and  the  consequent  report  of  a  major- 
ity in  its  favor,  caused  a  temporary  flutter  of 
excitement  in  Congress,  but  it  was  soon  well 
understood  that  this  change  did  not  reflect 
the  sense  of  the  House,  and  that  the  project 
would  be  killed  on  a  vote.  The  report  of  the 
migority  charged  the  President  mainly  with 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  his 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  Southern  States. 
The  testimony  published  by  them  went  to 
prove  other  charges,  viz. :  improperly  allow- 
ing his  pardons  and  official  patronage  to  be 
sold  by  Mrs.  Cobb  and  other  women  of  doubt- 
ful character ;  insulting  language  toward  Con- 
gress in  public  speeches;  intoxication;  cor- 
ruptly pardoning  102  convicted  deserters 
from  the  U.  S.  army,  who  had  forfeited  their 
pay  and  right  to  vote,  in  order  that  they 
might  vote  at  an  election  in  Pennsylvania 
within  a  few  days  afWr  the  pardon.  Very 
much  of  the  testimony  was  taken  up  with 
evidence  of  the  return  of  property  to  South- 
ern rebels,  and  contained  no  implication  of 
culpability.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented was  a  disappointment,  inasmuch  as 
the  real  offences  of  the  President  were  hia 
public  acts,  known  to  all  men,  and  not  any 
secret  matters  which  needed  tesdmony  to 
throw  new  light  upon.  What  he  had  done, 
however  unpopular  at  the  time,  had  grown 
stale  by  long  keeping,  and  appeared  even 
frivolous  whsn  subjected  to  the  tests  of  a  ju- 
dicial examination.  Among  the  first  business 
of  the  subsequent  session  was  the  dose  of 
the  impeachment  question  on  December  8th, 
'67,  by  the  vQte  of  the  House  rejecting  the 
resolutions  of  impeachment  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  by  the  decisive  Tote  of  108  to 
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67,  a  minority  of  the  Republican  members, 
and  all  the  Democrats,  voting  agamst  im- 
peachment 

President  Johnson's  Annual  Message,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
was  devoted  to  four  topics,  Reconstruction, 
the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Bill,  our  National 
Finances,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  About  half 
the  message  was  occupied  with  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  argued  that  the  main  obstacle  to 
reconstruction  is  the  Reconstruction  law 
passed  by  Congress;  that  the  lately  rebel 
communities  are  profoundly  desirous  to  re- 
enter the  Union ;  and  that  the  only  party  who 
is  now  viobiting  the  Constitution,  by  keep- 
ing them  out,  is  Congress  itself.  He  in- 
veighed with  intense  bitterness  against  the 
acts  of  Congress  extending  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  the  black  race,  claiming  that  they 
are  unconstitutional,  and  tend  to  throw  the 
political  power  of  the  South  and  of  the  Union 
into  the  hands  of  the  bkcks.  Ho  did  not 
designate  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
his  judgment  restrained  Congress  from  allow- 
ing black  men  to  vote ;  nor  did  he  show  by 
what  clause  of  that  document  he  was  himself 
permitted  to  decUre,  as  he  had  done,  by  proc- 
lamation, who  should  or  should  not  vote,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  power  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  do  tiUe  same 
thing  by  law.  In  commenting  on  the  Civil 
Tenure  Bill,  he  argued  that  it  prevented  him 
from  making  those  removals  which  are  necea- 
sary  to  preserve  honesty  among  officials.  In 
his  conmients  on  the  Finances,  he  adopted  gen- 
erally the  views  of  Mr.  McCulloch.  In  treat- 
ing of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  recommended  the 
sanction  of  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the 
island  of  St  Thomas,  and  some  settlemeBt 
of  the  cpnfiict  between  our  own  laws  of  natu- 
ralization and  the  laws  of  foreign  powers 
holding  their  citizens  under  perpetual  alle- 
giance despite  thdr  naturalization  in  the 
United  Sutea. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  looked  to  with  much  interest,  as 
none  of  the  questions  before  Congress  woald 
be  regarded  with  so  much  anxiety  as  the  great 
financial  problems,  how  to  lessen  and  equalize 
taxation,  how  to  fund  the  debt  at  the  lewest 
rate  of  interest,  how  to  retvra  to  specie  pay- 
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mcntfl  and  secure  the  most  stable  currency, 
and  bow  to  recover  tbe  prostrated  condition 
of  our  general  industry,  and  especially  of 
manufactures,  mining,  and  occupations  em- 
ploying a  great  deal  of  labor.  Tbe  Secretary 
states  that  tbe  debt  reacbed  its  bigbest  point 
on  3l8t  August,  1865,  when  it  amounted  to 
$2,757,689,571.48,  of  wbich  |«84,IS8,959 
were  legal  tenders,  mostly  circulating  as  cur- 
rency. "  Since  tbe  first  day  of  September, 
1865,  tbe  temporary  loans,  tbe  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  tba  five  per  cent  notes 
bave  all  been  paid  (with  tbe  exception  of 
snudl  amounts  of  each  not  presented  for  pay- 
ment) ;  the  compound-interest  notes  bave  been 
reduced  from  ♦217,024,160  to  $71,875,040 
($1 1,660,000  baving  been  taken  up  with  three 
per  cent  certificates);  the  seven  and  three- 
tenth  notes  from  $880,000,000  to  $337,978,- 
800 ;  tbe  United  States  notes,  including  frac- 
tional currency,  from  $469,505,311.51  to 
$387,871,477.39 ;  while  tbe  cosh  in  tbe  Treas- 
ury has  been  increased  from  $88,218,055.13 
to  $138,998,898.02,  and  tbe  funded  debt  has 
been  increased  $686,684,800.  While  this 
has  been  accomplished  there  has  been  no 
commercial  crisis,  and  (outside  of  the  South- 
ern States,  which  are  still  greatly  suffering 
from  tbe  effects  of  the  war  and  tbe  unsettled 
state  of  their  industrial  interests  and  political 
afTairs)  no  considerable  financial  embarrass- 
ment." The  Secretary  estimates  the  receipts 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80, 1869, 

at $881,000,000 

and  the  expenditures  at 372,000,000 

leaving  a  surplus  of  only 9,000,000 

The  Secretary's  estimates  of  receipts  have 
usually  been  lower  and  of  expenditures  high- 
er than  tbe  result  The  remainder  of  the 
Secretary's  very  long  report  is  entirely  devo- 
ted to  tbe  advocacy  of  tbe  policy  of  funding 
the  interest-bearing  notes,  contracting  the 
paper  currency,  paying  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt  in  gold,  and  speedy  reconstruc- 
tion. He  contended  that  the  legal-tender 
notes  are  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments ;  that  the  National  Banking 
System  could  not  be  at  present  dispensed 
with ;  that  we  need  a  high  tariff  for  revenue ; 
that  the  present  tariff  has  not  proved  protec- 
tive to  manufactures,  but  has  yielded  far  more 
revenue  than  was  expected,  and  favors  spe- 
cific to  ad  valorem  duties.  Our  ship-buiViing 
mterests  are  prostrate,  and  tbe  Secretary  rec- 
ommends tbe  removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
the  registration  of  foreign-built  vessels,  so 
that,  since  we  cannot  afford  to  bidld  vessels, 


we  may  buy  them  as  cheaply  as  posrible.  To 
avoid  the  objection  extensively  made  tolhf 
exemption  of  the  National  Bonds  from  taxa- 
tion by  local  authorities,  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends the  consolidation  oi  the  debt  into  ft 
six  per  cent  loan,  one  sixth  part  of  the  inter- 
est, or  one  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  bj  the 
Government  and  divided  among  the  States 
according  to  population.  As  tbe  State  taxes 
now  average  somewhat  more  than  one  per 
cent,  this  would  net  neariy  the  same  peeimiarj 
result  to  the  States  as  if  they  were  al)|»wcxl 
to  tax  tbe  bonds. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  JKvwj 
states  that  during  the  year  the  nary  liaa  beeo 
reduced  40  veteels  and  482  guns.  Our  total 
number  of  vessels  is  288,  carrying  1,869  gana 
and  employing  11,900  men.  The  appmpnar 
tions  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1868,  were 
$108,465,754,  of  which  $65,000,000  were 
not  expended,  but  were  carried  to  the  sarplns 
fund  of  the  treasury,  leaving  available  for  the 
year,  $88,466,754.  The  estimated  expense 
for  the  next  year  is  $47,317,188.  There  are 
2,478  pensioners,  receiving  pensions  amount* 
mg  to  $819,828.  Tbe  experimenta  for  using 
petroleum  as  a  ftiel  in  the  navy  have  resulted 
unfavorably. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte* 
nor  relates  principally  to  pensions,  patents^ 
Indian  affairs,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  publio 
buildings  of  the  United  States.  The  last  sol- 
dier  of  the  Revolution  died  since  the  last  Be* 
port.  There  are  still  997  widows  of  audi 
soldiers  on  the  rolls.  There  are  1,810  pen- 
sioners of  wars  subsequent  to  tbe  Revolution 
and  prior  to  the  Rebellion.  Tbe  total  atmj- 
pensions  from  the  Rebellion  are  158,003, 
costing  annually  $16,142,079.  During  tiie 
year  ending  Sept  80, 1867,  there  were  16,647 
applications  for  patente ;  11,666  patenta  were 
issued.  The  Government  has  accepted  490 
miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Tlie 
total  cost  of  construction  to  Oct  let  was 
$21,757,488.  Ito  receipts  were  $1,016,195— 
expenses  $658,880,  leaving  net  profits  of  run- 
ning, $350,31 4.  The  net  profit  of  the  Central 
Pacific  (California)  brandi  of  the  road  was 
$1,660,696. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ad 
interim,  states  a  gratifying  progress  in  re- 
trenchment The  total  strength  of  the  army 
is  66,600;  recruito  84,000;  desertions  18^- 
000.  There  are  no  volunteers  remaining  in  ser- 
vice except  about  200  commissioned  oflBcers. 
Eleven  thousand  accounts,  amounting  to 
$400,000,000,  have  been  settled,  leavhig 
olaims  amounting  to  $47,000,000  unsettled. .' 
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Three  hundred  cemeteries  have  been  opened, 
of  which  80  are  nationaL  In  these,  800,000 
soldiers  have  been  buried.  About  76,000 
bodies  still  remafai  to  be  removed  and  in- 
terred. Fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  have 
been  changed  into  breech4oader8.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year  amount  to  $77,- 
000,000.  Gen.  Sherman  recommends  the 
employment  of  Indians  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. 

The  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  showed  1,678  National  Banks,  of 
which  84  had  closed  and  1,689  were  still  in 
operation.  Total  capital  paid  in,  $424,894,- 
861.  Total  bonds  on  deposit,  $840,675,000. 
Total  circulation,  $299,108,906.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  Banks  which  have  failed  will  be 
paid  in  full,  and  the  bonds  deposited  will  still 
leave  a  considerable  surplus.  The  Comp- 
troller recommends  a  provision  for  redeeming 
the  notes  of  National  Banks.  At  present 
there  is  no  demand  for  their  redemption,  but 
it  would  be  healthier  if  there  were.  He 
thinks  the  excessive  taxes  levied  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  National  Banking  are  collected 
from  the  people  in  the  form  of  usury,  and 
should  therefore  be  remitted.  The  Comp- 
troller then  shows  that  the  Bauks  pay  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  in  various 
ways,  $6,600,000  per  annum  more  than  the 
Government  pays  the  Banks,  and  that  to 
abolish  them  and  substitute  greenbacks  for 
their  notes,  would  be  a  direct  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  amount.  The  Report  states  the 
total  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  at 
$666,000,000,  and  estimates  the  gold  now  in 
the  country  at  $300,000,000. 

The  Commisnoner  of  the  Land  Office  re- 
ports that  the  aggregate  of  public  lands, 
exclusive  of  the  Russian  purchase,  is  1,466,- 
468,800  acres,  of  which  7,041,116  were  dis- 
posed of  by  sale,  land-warrants  under  the 
homestead  law,  etc.,  during  the  past  year. 
The  quantity  of  publie  lands  already  granted 
to  the  Railroads  exceeds  by  more  than  five 
millions  of  acres  the  entire  areas  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Viiginia. 
The  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  will 
phice  New  Tork  within  twenty-six  days^  tmvel 
of  Japan,  bringing  New  Tork  nearer  to  the 
Asiatic  ports  than  London,  even  with  the 
Suez  canaL 

— ^Within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Ten- 
ure of  avil  Office  Bill  the  President  sent  into 
Congress  a  special  message  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  suspension  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton; nionely,  first,  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  re- 


fused to  resign  when  requested  to  do  so,  and 
justified  his  claim  to  retain  his  office  until 
Congress  should  meet  by  *'  considerations  ef 
publie  necessity,*^  thereby  implying  that  the 
Qpuntry  was  in  danger  from  the  President ; 
that  Mr.  Stanton  while  in  the  Cabinet  had 
taken  strong  grounds  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Act  under  which  he  after- 
ward claimed  to  retain  his  office.  He  also 
stated  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  failed  to  for- 
ward to  hun  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Baird 
relative  to  the  New  Orleans  riot  He  made 
no  allusion  to  the  political  reasons  for  which 
some  had  supposed  Mr.  Stanton  was  re- 
moved. 

— The  purchase  of  Alaska,  aliaa  Walrussia, 
fh)m  Russia  by  the  United  States,  for  $7,000,- 
000  in  gold,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Seward  and 
confinned  by  the  Senate,  still  awaits  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  without 
whose  appropriations  the  price  cannot  be 
paid.  Although  the  President  and  Senate 
form  exclusively  the  treaty-making  power,  it 
does  not  yet  appear  tiiat,  if  by  treaty  they 
make  purchases  involving  heavy  appropria- 
tions, the  House  is  bound  to  ratify  their  ac- 
tion. The  Presidents  treaty  and  recom- 
mendation for  the  purchase  of  St  Thomas, 
for  $7,200,000,  still  awaits  ratification  by  the 
Senata  Mr.  Seward  will  urge  it  with  great 
persistence,  but  the  pressure  for  retrench- 
ment has  already  raised  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  these  acquisitions  in  both  Houses. 

— ^The  city  election  held  in  New  Tork  on 
December  8d,  resulted  as  follows:  Total 
registry,  184,444.  Total  vote  for  Mayor, 
104,825.  Dariing  (I^p.),  18,466  ;  Hofibian 
(Tammany  Dem.),  68,080;  Wood  (Mozart 
Dem.),  22,880. 

— Gen.  Hancock's  order  of  Dec.  6,  revok- 
ing Gen.  Sheridan's  order  issued  in  August 
last,  requiring  jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  number  of  registered  voters,  including 
blacks,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  message 
by  the  President  to  Congress  on  the  18th  day 
of  December,  commending  Gen.  Hancock  as 
the  first  district  commander  who  has  sought 
to  subordinate  the  military  to  the  civil  au- 
thority. The  reception  of  the  message  in 
Congress  was  not  compUmentary  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

— The  Alabama  Convention  has  dosed  by 
adopting  a  Constitution,  of  whieh  the  only 
peculiarities  were  an  exclusively  elective  ju- 
diciary and  a  suffrage  clause,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  excluded  from  voting  by  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  excludes  all 
who  refused  to  recognise  all  men  as  entitied 
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to  equal  political  rights  without  diatinctioii 
of  color  or  former  condiUon.  The  Conven- 
tion  of  Louisiana,  during  the  first  twenty-six 
dajs*  session,  has  adopted  but  two  sections  of 
the  new  Constitution.  The  Geoi^gia  Ck)nven- 
tion  is  still  in  session. 

—General  Grant  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  platform  of  his  merits  as  a 
general  and  his  official  record,  on  December 
4th,  ult.,  by  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  rich 
men  of  New  York,  headed  by  A.  T.  Stewart, 
Wm.  B.  Astor,  Hamilton  fish,  Moses  Taylor, 
Ck)melius  Yanderbilt,  F.  B.  Cutting,  Jacob  A. 
Westervdt,  Peter  Cooper,  James  Brown,  and 
Moses  n.  GrinnelL  The  principal  speech  was 
made  by  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  who  declared 
the  univerBal  suffrage  policy  of  Congress  ir- 
reversible. 

— The  late  election  in  the  New  ToriL  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Cornelius  Yanderbilt  as  President,  and  the 
virtual  identification  of  the  interests  of  the 
Central  with  the  Hudson  River  and  Hariem. 
The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt*s  railroad 
management,  and  the  secret  of  his  great  suc- 
cess in  the  Harlem,  is  that,  instead  of  seeking 
to  make  money  out  of  the  road  in  contracts 
and  side-speculations,  he  invests  largely  in  the 
stock,  and  then  endeavors  to  make  the  road 
pay  the  stockholders. 

— The  past  month  has  been  distinguished 
for  meteoric  showers,  earthquakes  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  Syracuse  and  other  points  in 
the  United  States,  railroad  accidents,  tene- 
ment horrors,  shipwrecks,  and  other  casual- 
ties. 

— ^Edward  Payson  Weston  started  from 
Portland,  Me.,  on  October  29th,  to  walk  to 
Chicago,  HL,  1,287 J-  miles,  on  a  wager  of 
$10,000  that  he  would  perform  the  distance 
in  80  days  (resting  and  excluding  Sundays), 
but  that  he  should  receive  but  a  portion  of 
the  amount  (variously  stated  at  from  $4,000 
to  $7,600)  unless,  within  some  period  of  24 
hours,  he  should  walk  100  mile&  He  -suc- 
ceeded in  the  main  feat,  walking  the  1,2S7} 
miles  ill  about  29  days  and  three  hours.  He 
made  five  efforts  without  success  to  walk  the 
100  miles  in  24  hours,  his  highest  effort  being 
91  miles  in  16  hours  and  63  minutes — be- 
tween Silver  Creek  and  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
He  professed  himself  able  to  complete  the 
remaining  9  miles  in  the  three  hours  7  min- 
utes remainmg  to  him,  but  his  friends  pre- 
vented it. 

— **By  command  of  General  Grant,**  an 


order  was  issued  on  Dee.  S6th.  Geo.  Old 
was  commanded  to  tnm  over  the  ««»"»— ^i 
of  the  Fourth  Military  District  (Mississippi  snd 
Arkansas)  to  Gen.  Gillem,  and  proceed  to  Baa 
Francisco  to  take  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California.  Gen.  MoDowdl  was 
ordered  to  relieve  Gen.  GUlem,  and  take  eom- 
mand  of  the  Fourth  Military  District  Gen. 
Meade  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Military  IHt- 
trict  in  place  of  Gen.  Pope,  r«moved.  Kft 
reasons  are  assigned,  but  the  only  leaaont  im- 
derstood  to  have  actuated  the  President,  ue 
the  zeal  of  these  officers  in  carrying  Into  op- 
eratien  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Coogren, 
under  which  they  were  appointed. 

— Gen.  0*Neil  was  elected,  on  Jannary  lit, 
1868,  President  of  the  Fenian  Brotberiiood, 
in  place  of  Prudent  Roberts,  reeigQed. 


KUROPS. 


—The  first  execution  of  Feniant,  not  m 
rebels,  but  as  murderers,  occurred  on  Not. 
28d,  when  Allen,  Larkin,  and  0*Biien  were 
hung  at  Manchester.  Great  influence  wm 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence,  but  in  vain.  On  Dec  18th  the  Fe- 
nians made  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Qetk- 
enwell  prison,  to  secure  the  relMse  of  CoL 
Burke,  Casey,  and  other  Fenians.  Three  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  forty  badly  injured,  bj 
the  crime,  but  no  prisoners  were  released. 

—The  British  force  of  10,000  men 
Gen.  Sir  Robert  Napier,  now  moving 
Abyssinia,  designs  to  effect  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  British  Consul,  Mr.  Rassan,  a 
merchant,  two  missionaries,  and  others,  who 
were  seized  by  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodore, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  LordPshnor- 
ston  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  certain  corre- 
spondence from  the  Abyssinisn  Govemmeol, 
which  Is  said  to  have  included  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  two  n^ 
sionaries  are  confined  at  Debra  Tabor,  seventy 
miles  south  of  Gondar,  the  capital,  while 
Bassan  and  Cameron  are  confined  at  Magdela, 
still  farther  south.  The  points  nsmed  nro 
nearer  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier, but  the  intervening  deserts  render  ap- 
proach from  that  point  impossible.  The 
army  has  landed  at  Massowah  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
from  whence  the  route  to  Abyssinia  is  familiar 
to  English  travellers.  The  British  troops,  at 
kst  advices,  were  ai^roaching  the  frontier. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  has  served  Urgdy  in  Chinn 
and  India. 
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The  first  volume  of  the  long-expected  Uft 
•/  Naihanktl  GreefUy  Major-General  in  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution^  by  his  grandson 
GsoRGB  Washington  Orbeni  (Putnam  ft 
Son),  has  just  been  published,  in  style  uni- 
form with  the  best  editions  of  the  standard 
octavo  series  of  the  American  histories  and 
biographies  by  Irving,  Bancroft,  Adams,  and 
the  rest.  In  the  treatment  of  its  subject- 
matter  the  work  wiU  take  rank  with  the  fore- 
most of  them.  "  A  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one,"  well  trained  in  the  arts  of  compo- 
sition, the  author  has  brought  to  his  task  all 
that  a  cultivated  intellect  and  the  resources 
of  much  reading  can  add  to  a  narrative,  the 
abundant  details  of  which  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered,  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  with 
the  labor  of  years  of  unwearied  application. 
The  story  of  Greeners  life  will  always  be  of 
interest,  from  the  important  part  which  he 
bore  in  mibtary  affairs,  as  the  trusted  friend 
of  Washington,  for  his  early  and  long  devo- 
tion to  his  country's  service,  for  his  memora- 
ble Southern  campaign ;  while  the  animating 
spirit,  the  force  of  individual  character,  which 
conducted  him  to  these  great  results,  affords  a 
most  profitable  biographical  study.  Nothing 
of  real  value  which  can  throw  light  upon  the 
man  or  his  times,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
man,  is  likely  to  be  omitted  in  this  narrative. 
The  opening  chapters  of  this  volume,  which 
brings  Greene  to  his  appointment  as  Quarter- 
master-General, in  1778,  are  particuUrly 
pleasing  in  the  picture  of  the  simple  rural  life 
of  the  Quaker  family  in  Rhode  Island,  as  yet 
unvexed  by  any  of  the  evils  which  may  attend 
trade  and  manufactures ;  a  repose,  to  be  so 
suddenly  broken  up  by  the  coarse  but  manly, 
and,  in  the  end,  refining  energies  of  war. 
All  this  is  naturally  unfolded  in  a  style  so 
generally  agreeable  as  to  impart  a  fresh  in- 
tcarest  to  those  portions  of  the  narrative  which 
can  no  longer  claim  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Happily  for  his  biographer,  Greene,  eariy  im- 
bued with  a  taste  for  literature,  was  a  copious 
letter-writer ;  and  his  letters  bear  the  impress 
of  his  straightforward,  vigorous  nature.  The 
author  of  the  **  Life "  has  these  and  other 
original  family  papers  to  draw  upon.  He 
is  also  well  versed  in  the  study,  in  its  fiusts 
and  philosophy,  of  the  revolutionary  period 
which  he  must  traverse.  Of  his  special  his- 
toric judgments,  and  of  his  skill  in  describing 


the  greater  events  of  the  war,  it  will  be  time 
to  speak  when  the  memoir  \a  concluded 
The  work  is  gracefully  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  his  friend  the  poet  Longfellow. 


Several  new  books  of  travel  have  appeared 
this  month.  Of  these,  the  one  which  offers 
the  greatest  novelty  is  Mr.  F.  Hassaurbk^s 
Four  Years  Among  Spanish  Americans. 
(Hurd  &  Houghton.)  The  author  is  the 
late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ecuador ;  and  his  studies,  observation, 
and  experience  of  that  country  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  volume.  The  book  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  diligence  and  sagacity  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
topic  of  real  interest,  where  the  writer  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge  and  intimate^  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject ;  and  is  content 
with  giving  the  result  to  the  public  in  a  direct, 
straightforward  manner.  In  former  days, 
half  of  the  force  and  much  of  the  information 
of  Mr.  Hassaurek*s  book  would  have  been 
sacrificed  in  a  vain  attempt  at  literary  ele- 
gance. Many  of  the  truth-telling  statements 
of  facts  and  incidents  would  have  been  re- 
jected as  wanting  in  refinement ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  others  lost  in  diffuse  and  polished 
periods.  Readers  of  travels  of  the  last  cen- 
tury must  often  have  been  wearied  with  the 
platitudes  of  expression  covering  the  simplest 
facts;  must  have  been  surprised  that  the 
traveller  should  have  gone  so  far  and  brought 
back  so  littie.  In  an  earlier  period  it  was 
different  Travellers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury recorded  their  observations  with  point 
and  freshness,  and,  fully  impressed  with  their 
theme,  regarded  matter  before  manner.  In 
our  own  day  a  rage  for  philosophic  specu- 
lation has  diminished  the  attractiveness  of 
many  a  volume  which,  if  the  writer  bad  been 
content  with  the  exhibition  of  what  he  saw, 
would  have  proved  of  lasting  value.  There 
are  writers  so  spoilt  by  fancied  refinements 
and  the  ambition  of  playing  the  philosopher, 
that,  with  the  best  opportunities  in  the  world 
for  knowledge,  they  will  publish  large  vol- 
umes which  tell  us  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Hassaurek  is  of  quite  another  school. 
His  subject  is  everywhere  predominant  He 
uses  his  eyes  and  ears  in  a  country  by  no 
means  very  remote,  and  of  which  numerous 
books  have  been  published;  and  the  conse- 
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quence  is,  there  is  hardlj  one  of  the  four 
hundred  pages  of  his  compact  Toltime  which 
does  not  present  to  us,  and  with  an  air  of 
novelty,  some  striking  fact,  some  real  impres- 
sion of  the  scene ;  while,  from  the  whole,  we 
maj  form  a  just  and  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  national  life  and  prospects.  The  obser- 
vations, also,  are  very  recent,  the  four  years 
of  the  author^s  mission  including  the  period 
between  1861  and  1866.  We  have  first  the 
landing  at  Guayaquil,  with  a  description  of 
the  city;  then  a  toar  over  the  mountain 
passes,  taking  Chimborazo  by  the  way,  to 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  habits 
of  the  people  of  that  city,  their  industry  (or 
want  of  it),  their  business  ('*8uch  as  it  is"), 
their  social  characteristics,  their  politics  (or 
oppression),  theur  religion  (or  priestcraft), 
have  probably  never  before  been  so  faithfully 
described.  AAer  exhausting  the  capital  Mr. 
Hassaurek  visits  the  northern  province  of 
Imbabura,  which  opens  before  us  the  country- 
life  and  more  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
this  elevated  equatorial  region. 

In  perusing  the  work,  we  have  marked  va- 
nous  passages  relating  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  country,  which  might  be  presented  to 
the  reader  ;  but  two  must  suffice,  and  the 
gentler  sex  shall  have  the  preference.  One 
exhibits  the  author  a  linkner  at  a  curious 
church  spectacle  in  the  city  of  Quito : 

**  A  few  squares  west  of  Santa  Clara  Is  the 
parish  church  of  San  Roque,  in  which  flagel- 
lation is  practised  by  the  women  almost  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evening.  These  perform- 
ances are  exceedingly  interesting,  although 
they  take  place  in  the  dark.  Males  are  not 
admitted.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  curate, 
however,  I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  church 
unobserved,  and  to  linten  to  the  proceedings. 
Towards  sundown,  the  curate  preaches  a 
short  sermon  or  reads  a  moral  lesson,  and 
then  leaves  the  church  in  utter  darkness. 
The  organist  then  plays  a  Miurere^  the 
women  bare  their  backs  and  lash  them  with 
cowhides,  to  which  sometimes  small  pieces  of 
iron  or  other  hard  substances  are  attached. 
When  this  (liscipline  is  over  they  depart  in 
silence.  The  blood  sprinkled  over  the  stone 
floor  and  on  the  walls,  betokens  the  eager 
earnestness  of  their  devotion.  I  should  en- 
deavor in  vain  to  describe  my  sensations 
while,  lost  in  impenetrable  darkness,  I  stood 
in  the  old  church  a  silent  listener.  The  sol- 
emn tune  ]}layed  by  tlie  organist,  who  chanted 
.  the  accompaniment  in  a  subdued  key  of 
voice,  was  interrupteil  only  by  the  dreadful 
sounds  which  the  Inshes  produced  on  the  bare 
backs,  and  which  were  reverberated  from  the 
high  walls  of  the  building,  while  now  and 
then  a  sigh  would  mournfully  steal  through 
the  darkness." 


It  mi^t  be  thought  from  this  scriooa  in 
fliction  that  the  ladies  of  Quito  had  mndi  to 
answer  for  beyond  then-  sisters  in  other  lands 
where  no  such  performances  take  plsce ;  bnt 
our  author  speedily  relieves  them  of  any  eadi 
suspicion  of  demerit  They  are  do  worse 
than  their  neighbors,  he  sayi,  and  their  nei|^- 
bors  have  been  sadly  misrepresented. 

"  A  great  many  tldngs  have  been  said  about 
the  conduct  of  South  American  women,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  grossly  exaggerated  or  en- 
turely  false.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  desenre 
their  reputation  in  Lima ;  in  Quito  and  Gnaj- 
aquil  they  certainly  do  not  I  am  convinced 
there  is  less  immorality  in  Quito  than  in  anj 
other  capital  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
women  are  very  sensual  or  passionate.  Thej 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  both  great  rices  and 
of  great  virtues.  Their  hearts  are  like  the 
atmosphere  they  live  in,  of  a  mean  tempctn> 
ture.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Quito  is 
nearer  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  than  of 
tropical  heat.  The  violent  changes  of  winter 
and  summer,  and  their  exciting  influence  on 
the  human  system,  are  unknown  there.  The 
temperature  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year 
round.  The  disposition  of  the  women^ 
whether  the  result  of  the  climate  or  not, 
seems  to  be  lazy  and  indolent.  They  pass 
the  day  cowering  on  their  window-seats,  gos- 
siping. They  generally  sit  with  their  legs 
crossed  like  Turks.  In  some  of  their  prirate 
rooms  there  are  low  benches,  like  tukws* 
benches,  for  them  to  squat  on.  In  this  posi> 
tion  they  seem  to  be  more  at  their  ease  than 
on  chairs  or  sofas.  £ven  in  church,  when 
they  get  tired  of  kneeling,  they  will  drop 
down  and  sit  on  their  legs." 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  our  ^  Minis- 
ters-Resident"  in  outof-the-way  parts  of  the 
world  would,  on  their  return,  give  us  as  pleas* 
ant  and  instructive  a  volume  as  Mr.  Hassaurek 
has  written  of  his  residence  in  Ecuador. 


There  is  a  kindly  vein  of  philosophy, 
characteristic  of  the  well -disciplined  phy^ 
clan,  in  Dr.  William  Sweetsrr's  Jlmmm 
I,}/e  :  cormdered  in  its  preterit  cotidition  and 
future  developments,  especially  with  referene^ 
to  its  duration.  (Putnam  k  Son.)  The  an- 
ther is  something  of  an  optimist  If  be  does 
not,  with  Master  Pangloss,  believe  that  this  is 
**  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"  he  is  disposed 
to  think  well  of  it  upon  the  whole,  and  certain- 
ly to  make  the  most  of  it  This  be  exhibits  in 
his  discussion  of  various  topics  of  physical 
and  moral  welfare  with  professional  knowl- 
edge and  without  professional  formality.  The 
book,  indeed,  is  not  only  instructive  but  tctt 
cntertaining ;  it  abounds  in  anecdote,  and  fr«. 
quently  draws  upon  the  best  stores  of  English 
reading,  aa  in  the  complaints  of  human  life. 
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for  its  illustrations.  On  this  theme  the  au- 
thor is  at  war  with  the  poets.  His  remarks 
on  the  fear  of  death  should  tend  to  allay  anx- 
iety in  the  minds  of  persons  less  familiar  with 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  exit  of  man  from 
the  world.  What  he  says  on  this  subject  is 
8upport<jd  by  general  experience,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  being  noted  by  certain  sensation  preach- 
ers. **  Although,"  says  he,  "  I  have  witnessed 
many  death-bed  scenes,  seldom,  indeed, 
have  I  seen  them  fraught  with  terror.  8ir 
.Benjamin  Brodie,  who,  firam  bis  professional 
eminence,  must  hare  been  witness  to  many 
deaths,  and  in  many  shapes,  tells  us  that  he 
has  himself  never  known  but  two  instances  in 
which  in  the  act  of  dying  there  were  manifest 
indications  of  the  fear  of  death.**  Another 
remark  in  this  chapter  is  also  striking : 

**  It  is  a  curious  paradox  in  our  nature,  and 
yet  not  rare,  that  those  whose  existence  has 
been  the  most  barren  of  enjoyment,  who  have 
tasted  little  besides  the  bitterness  of  life,  are 
the  most  anxious  to  live,  the  most  apprehen- 
sive of  death.  Buoyed  up  by  the  anticipations 
of  change,  by  the  hope  that  their  turn  may 
ret  come,  and  magnifying  the  value  of  joys 
they  have  never  tried,  they  will  still  cling 
with  an  unrelaxing  grasp  to  the  very  shreds 
of  a  tattered  existence.  Like  the  traveller  at 
his  inn,  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to  rest  until 
they  have  had  their  meaL  And  on  the  other 
hand,  they  who  have  been  blessed  with  pros- 
perity, who  have  feasted  bountifully  at  life*s 
table,  satisfied  that  they  have  had  their  turn, 
sated  with  the  world's  pleasures,  are  fre- 
quentiy  the  most,  ready  to  take  their  de- 
parture.*' 

Temple  HoiMe,  A  noveL  By  Elizabrh 
Stoddard.  New  York :  Carleton.  Readers 
who  have  been  demoralized  by  Miss  Braddon*s 
romances,  or  accustomed  to  the  limpid  stream 
of  Anthony  Trollope*s  novels,  will  be  very 
likely  to  find  the  solemn  sententiousness  of 
Mrs.  Stoddard's  style  rather  difficult  of  mas- 
tery. "  Temple  House  **  is  not  a  novel  with- 
out a  story.  The  author  has  a  story  to  tell, 
and  she  tells  it  in  her  own  way.  She  is  no- 
body's imitator,  but  she  belongs  to  a  very  dis- 
tinct school,  and>  her  three  novels  may  be 
placed  upon  the  same  shelf  with  **  Withering 
Heights,"  "Adam  Bede,"  **  Enoch  Arden," 
and  *'The  Bljthedale  Romance  ** —works 
varying  in  literary  merit,  but  all  of  them  com- 
posed in  the  minor  key,  and  telling  stories  of 
common  Puritan  life  as  serious  and  as  solemn 
as  the  Book  of  Ruth.  What  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Stoddard,  is  their 
sincerity,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  with 
which  she  narrates  the  homely  incidents  of 
common  life  peculiar  to  the  sea-coast  of  Mas- 


sachusetts. We  know  of  nothing  in  literature 
more  remarkable  than  the  strange  accuracy, 
for  a  woman,  with  which  she  gives  the  tech- 
nical talk  of  sailors,  fishermen,  stevedores,  and 
retired  searcaptainB,  as  she  describes  with 
wonderful  skill  the  characteristics  of  one  of 
those  dilapidated  and  weather-beaten  towns, 
with  their  big  houses,  telling  of  former 
grandeur,  which  Hawthorne  has  so  happily 
selected  in  his  "Scarlet  Letter."  In  her 
**  MatSutcliffe,"  in  the  novel  before  us,  she  has 
given  the  portrait  of  a  sea-monster,  altogether 
better  than  Cooper's  "  Long  Tom  Coffin,*'  be- 
cause it  is  a  true  character,  without  any  of 
the  sentimentaliam  which  renders  Long  Tom 
unreal  to  those  who  know  the  origiual.  Her 
characters  are  all  strongly' marked  and  vigor- 
ously drawn,  like  a  charcoal  cartoon;  too 
roughly,  perhaps,  for  popular  appreciation, 
but  without  distorture,  yet  indicating  by  the 
firm  lines  and  the  absence  of  niggUog  the 
power  of  an  artist  What  she  writes  is  from 
her  own  observation  and  thought ;  there  is  no 
borrowed  plumage  in  her  creations ;  nobody*8 
pilfered  metal  passes  through  the  crucible  of 
her  imagination  when  she  casts  her  images. 
Whatever  merits  or  defects  they  may  have, 
they  are,  at  least,  her  own.  Her  novels  be- 
long as  much  to  the  soil  in  which  she  has 
placed  her  characters  as  the  granite  from  its 
quarries.  But  these  qualities,  which  are 
among  the  first  requisites  to  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion, are,  unfortunately,  detrimental  to  imme- 
diate success;  because  the  description  of 
provincial  manners,  where  there  is  nothing  in 
their  novelty,  fails  to  create  an  interest  in 
readers  who  are  foreign  to  them.  But  we 
would  not  advise  Mrs.  Stoddard  to  abandon 
the  ground  where  she  shows  herself  so  per- 
fectiy  at  home.  She  evinces  first-rate  ability 
in  her  descriptions  of  sea-coast  scenery,  and 
gives  indication  of  great  power  in  the  delin- 
eation of  character,  both  of  men  and  women. 
The  wrathy,  respectable,  sanctimonious,  and 
unhappy  Brandc,  who  would  williugly  murder 
his  neuralgic  wife  to  be  rid  of  such  an  incum- 
brance, if  he  could  be  sure  of  escaping  de- 
tection, is  a  most  excellentiy  drawn  character, 
and  all  his  points  are  developed  with  great 
skill  and  freedom  of  touch.  The  story  is  not 
one  of  those  absorbing  narratives,  like  the 
"Bride  of  Lammermoor,**  which  holds  the 
reader  spell-bound  firom  the  first  chapter  to 
the  last,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  aUve  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  he  will  be  only 
likely  to  complain  of  its  too  compact  structure, 
and  too  sudden  conduson.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  she  will  do  mach  better  next  time. 
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Cpportuniijft  by  the  author  of  **  Emily 
Chester."  12ma  (Ticknor.)  ThcrepaUtion 
which  this  author  has  obtained  roust  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  norels  relate  ehiefly  to 
questions  interesting  to  a  large  portion  of 
feminino  novel>readers.  There  is  very  little 
strength  or  dramatie  power  in  her  delinea- 
tions of  character,  and  the  works  are  painfully 
ilefioient  in  movement  and  activity  of  plot. 
She  permits^  in  this  tale,  one  of  her  heroes, 
who  is  s\ip{H^sed  to  possess  ari  unusually  ener- 
getic and  healthy  manliness  to  spend  his  life  ab- 
s^^rlnM  in  hunting  and  trivial  amusements,  with 
a  faint  hope  of  meeting  and  reeogninng  his 
ideal  woman,  instead  of  influencing  and  being 
influenced  by  the  currents  of  the  world.  This  is 
not  American ;  ar.d  a!l  things  Amt^rican  are  cot 
desinib-o;  still,  such  an  e«wniial!y  national 
cfcaraetcnstic  as  activiiy,  j^ould  not  be  enlin^ly 
overlvv^kod  in  a  story  of  American  Hfe.  The 
feminine  mbd  of  the  author  shows  itself  in 
the  «ay  in  whKrh  every  ibougbt  and  action 
rwohe  arvMind  the  ore  quesiion  of  love, 
Marr:apr  n:.Ay  V  ;*^/  of  the  mvvi  important 
ever.ts  »h:oh  forr.i  ar.d  viovolope  ch*rtcter.  but 
t;  IS  by  r.>  r.'.eirs  :he  oc-ly  forr-ia!:ve  j^.-^^cr. 
To  !:r.-.::  :hc  -r.tcn.^;  to  ;h:s  one  tSme  is  ta- 
iroe  ar.»  rar?v*w,  Ar.vl  rea.'.or?  Sx^k*  t:n>- 
«r/e.  a*  rva!  !ire  wot:V!  be  if  tlxrv  wo-e  the 
rr^.'j*.     Lore 
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,vcss'  t'n'.V  Tx-r  ,  l:^£  ieftr^f*  ~*  "Sf-^Ti.-*! 
».X"«v  MRS  ,-if  :cyi,r5  w:.\.-j  tr   ,si«  >»«.« 


might  be  woriced  into  ft  Tciy  lair  noneL  Am 
it  is,  there  is  too  much  exaggermtkm,  and  Um 
cfaaractera,  which  iiave  many  good  poiDta, 
need  pruning  to  be  natural  and  humnn.  The 
story,  however,  is  interesting,  and  the  Utde 
touch  of  hospital  life  very  prettilj  Intto- 
duced. 


Ctclop.cdias,  Sammariea,  Digestif  Sdeo- 
tions,  and  the  whole  class  of  abbreriaiioiin  o€ 
knowledge,  must  be  more  and  more  in  iteiMinii 
as  the  stock  of  required  information  incraaaen 
with  time.  Books  of  reference,  indeed,  are 
getting  to  form  quite  a  library  by  tlieniaelveiL 
One  of  the  best  approved  of  these,  in  ita 
comprehensive  way,  is  Hatd!s*s  Dietimmary 
o/  Dates  ReUttimg  to  m  I  Ape*  omd  AaiieiH^ 
for  Cmrerml  Ikeftrfmee  (Putnam  k.  SonV— 
an  invaluable  companion  to  dnb  men  and 
**  conversationtsts  **  in  general ;  in  feet,  of  ose 
to  every  bouy  who  would  speak  with  aecaracj 
on  a  grea:  variety  of  topics  corioaa  or  m- 
strudive  wluch  it  is  imposnble  to  ewcipe. 
To  renier  this  work  of  especial  lalac  in  diia 
new  edition  a  "  Sappleraeni  "^  has  been  addad, 
brirgisg  it  down  to  the  pneseot  year,  occn^ad 
chiefly  wi;h  American  top:c^  and  with  the 
furiher  addi:ioo  of  a  val^lile  **  BJographical 
laiex  "  of  aN:-st  Ave  thouar.d  names  of  eclcb- 
riaes  ef  all  kinds*,  tivi:^  and  dead,  ateen 
nit:  r,  bir.h,  asd  ^If  dewtedi  year  of  de- 
cease are  r>^'!i  in  a  sirg^e  Er.e.  The  iinnik 
:::<£;  aci  izcci  iave  hecn  pneparvd  vitfa 
grea:  iillppcce  iy  :he  se-',:^  pct-tishcr  aC 
:hT  w.-ri ;  aad  are  ;bc  njsil:  of  r.aay  yean>* 
fjt:=i^ri:y  wiib  ;hit  fcvci.-s  of  ■  iTiiiasiii, 
^c:  =>.><  :he  Ww  eilcdic.  lii-.-rarr  libar. 


W.  \;.  IjlIlkixs^  a=c  A  i\;«iuva  «W  OfeM 
•* !«n t  y •' S%r\iA  r.MPy^ «-lRf«ed  by  Olakub 
K^vXat  •K:«:>.:x»  4  Nx&s^  ar«  aoftx  in  • 
.■i5rr-:c:  way.  Kwjrj-i'a*  cc  liv  ".it^rary  Ui^r- 

T*.^:>:o-  r,vtr7  is  liy  mti-^cc  vt  a  sawar 
i:i*CT*cc— :-x=  :!:*  l^.^:»2«i:  *.:«.ri;i3j»  s^ 
vr^  >ic=  .'i'  Arrsil  all  Cre  w-iy  xlt.cx  ar  tW 

;mc«c  S-m  ^is-  u«.*r,Mui  7rioML  aLi^aaaa- 
sav>f  V.-t  FiftTiA  >vrv  •.-i  iw  sfe!c<  v^j^ 
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in  passages  of  larger  ones,  with  ft  liberal  in- 
fusioii  of  the  new. 

The  Ballad  Book,  by  William  Allwoham 
(Sever  k  Francig),  presents  in  attractive  form 
some  score  or  more  of  those  old  baUad's, 
which,  for  seveml  centuries  livhig  on  the  lips 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  were, 
— it  is  now  about  a  hundred  years  ago — ^first 
brought  into  general  literary  notice  as  a  class 
by  the  collection  of  Bishop  Percy.  Since  then 
editors  and  critics  of  every  grade  of  percep- 
tion and  diligence  have  been  busy  with  them, 
addmg  to  the  number  and  overlaying  the 
simple  outline  with  burdensome  notes  and 
commentaries.  Mr.  Allingham,  with  more 
candor  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
labors,  pronounces  much  of  this  erudition  to 
be  utterly  worthless,  In  a  preface — a  bright 
nnd  invigorating  essay — the  prelude  to  a 
feast,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  old  wonder- 
working minstrelsy. 


The  Cambridge  publishers  of  the  "  Ballad 
Book  *^  have  also  issued  another  reprint  of  an 
elegant  English  illustrated  edition  of  Oray^a 
Poems,  which,  in  neatness  of  typography  and 
general  excellence  of  the  engravings,  fairiy 
reproduces  the  beauty  of  the  original  These 
and  other  publications  of  the  same  refined 


elass,  certamly  mamtain  the  high  position 
claimed  for  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

A  Nxw  and  revised  edidon  of  Thorbao^i 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  River$ 
(Ticknor  &  Fields),  recalls  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance,  the  eariieat  of  the  author*a 
books,  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  had  then 
up-hill  work  with  the  public ;  but  his  merits 
were  the  same  then  as  after  his  death  they 
were  so  wUUngly  recognized.  The  reader 
will  find  the  same  learned  reading,  individual 
reflection,  and  microscopic  pursuit  of  nature 
in  this  as  in  the  other  books,  which  are  better 
known.  Without  commending  all  Mr.  Tho- 
reau's  opinions,  we  may  say  that  his  writings 
have  the  excellent  qualities  of  provoking 
thought  and  observation. 

7^  Atlantic  Almanac  (Ticknor  &  Fields) 
enters  vigorously  upon  existence  under  the 
certainly  capable  literary  joint  editorship  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Donald  O. 
Mitchell,  whose  literary  paper  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  endorse  to  a  larger  amount  than 
they  have  here  drawn  upon  the  public  Their 
own  portion  is  appropriately  occupied  with 
the  study  of  rural  life  in  America,  in  which 
both  are  adepts.  The  other  literary  matter 
is  well  chosen,  and  the  whole,  with  the  artistio 
aid  involved,  well  presented. 


FINK    ARTS. 


The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  "  Society 
of  American  Painters  in  Water-Colors,"  which 
opened  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
on  the  20th  of  December,  is  a  most  gratifying 
success.  In  respect  to  the  number  and  merit 
of  the  pictures  placed  on  exhibition,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the 
new  movement  were  more  than  realized. 
Only  those  who  had  been  vouchsafed  a 
glimpse  beforehand  of  the  magnificent 
studios  of  Colman,  William  Hart,  and  one  or 
two  other  artists  who  had  devoted  the  whole 
summer  to  the  practice  of  water-color,  were 
at  all  prepared  for  the  display  of  works  at 
the  Academy  of  Dedgn ;  but  a  dngle  look 
was  sufficient,  as  the  visitor  reached  the  head 
of  the  g^rand  stairway,  to  set  at  rest  forever 
the  question  so  often  asked  and  evasively 
answered,  whether  the  art  of  pidnting  in 
water-color  would  flourish  in  America.  Had 
there  been  in  the  exhibition  no  other  water- 
colors  than  those  three  of  William  Hart's, 
and  that  one  of  Colman's  that  made  up  the 
magnificent  quartette  in  the  Corridor,  to  the 


left  of  the  door  of  the  North  Room,  these 
alone  would  have  answered  the  question  in  a 
very  conclusive  and  satisfactory  manner. 
We  must  commend  the  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Hanging  Committee  in  placing 
these  fine  pictures  so  that  they  strike  the 
eye  and  enchain  the  attention  of  every  visitor 
at  the  very  entranoe  of  the  gallery,  and  thus 
prepare  one  in  the  pleasantest  manner  to 
ei^oy  a  ramble  through  the  exhibition. 

Though  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  new 
Society  have  done  well  this  year,  the  palm  of 
superiority  must  be  acyudged  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Colman,  the  President, — with  a  littie  hesita- 
tion, however,  in  favor  of  Williaiq  Hart, 
whose  productions  rival  those  of  the  former 
in  almost  every  quality  of  excellence,  lacking, 
indeed,  but  little  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
tone  and  simplicity  of  trefttmeni,  that  place 
Colman*s  works  at  the  head  of  American 
-water-colors.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
in  detail,  and  see  wherein  their  charm 
consists. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark 
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the  sarpriging  sfcrength  and  power  of  CoIman*8 
water-colors.  He  has  never  done  any  thing 
in  oii  equal  to  them  in  force  of  color  and 
depth  and  purity  of  tone.  If  the  New  York 
public  understand  their  own  Interests,  they 
will  never  permit  Mr.  Golman  to  paint  in  oils 
again.  His  own  inclination  is  to  work  in 
water-colors,  and  his  remarkable  success 
shows  this  to  be  his  true  sphere.  No.  490, 
which  hangs  in  the  Corridor  in  company  with 
three  water-colors  of  William  Hart*s,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  style.  It  is  a  study  from 
nature  near  the  artisfs  Hudson  residence. 
On  the  right  of  the  picture  slopes  a  hill-side, 
carefully  drawn  and  painted ;  in  the  centre 
lies  a  sparkling  sheet  of  water,  rippled  by  the 
light  wind  that  brings  those  heavy  masses  of 
doud  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Other  hills 
rise  in  the  middle  distance,  and,  with  their 
lovely  shapes  and  delicately  varied  hues,  at- 
tract the  spectator's  eye  far  into  the  picture. 
Nothing  is  slighted  or  slurred  over ;  the  pic- 
ture is  carefully  and  conscientiously  painted 
in  every  part,  yet  without  sacrificing  depth 
and  breadth  to  detail.  A  more  striking,  but 
in  some  respects  less  exquisite,  work,  is  the 
view  on  the  Lake  of  Luzerne,  No.  516.  The 
picturesque  old  town  is  very  beautifully 
punted,  and  the  rippled  water  and  the  ship- 
ping are  rendered  with  great  skill  and  feeling. 
The  distant  hill  on  the  left,  capped — we  might 
say  clothed — with  the  heavy  gray  cloud,  is  the 
least  successful  part  of  the  picture,  being 
hard  in  outline  and  color.  From  this  the  eye 
turns  to  rest  on  the  beautifully  painted  water, 
or  to  explore  the  quaint  and  picturesque  old 
town,  whose  towers  and  gables,  irregularly 
grouped,  cast  broken  reflections  in  the  water 
that  ripples  against  its  fecL  By  far  the 
strongest  of  Cohnan's  water-colors,  the  most 
powerful  in  depth  and  breadth  of  tone,  and 
tlie  deepest  in  feeling,  is  No.  467,  "  Twilight 
near  Giliad,  Maine.**  It  is  a  picture  that  has 
this  (juality  of  nature  in  it,  that  it  grows  upon 
the  eye  and  heart.  Many  pictures  can  be 
taken  in  and  estimated  at  a  glance.  Their 
beauty  is  ail  on  the  surface,  and  they  do  not 
improve  upon  nearer  acquaintance.  But  one 
may  find  perpetual  delight  in  this  picture  of 
Colman^s, — ^in  its  lovely  lines  of  composition, 
its  breadth  and  purity  of  tone,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  pensive  tranquillity  that  pervades  the 
whole.  There  are  several  other  beautiful 
water-colors  by  this  accomplished  artist  in 
the  exhibition,  but  the  three  we  have  named 
are  his  best  They  are  in  the  Corridor,  and 
are  well  hung. 

William  Hart  is  likewise  an    artist  who 


should  never  be  allowed  to  retain  to  oil- 
painting.    In  precision  of  touch  and  genenl 
facility  of  handling,  he  is  superior  eren  tc 
Colman,  whom  he  does  not  equal,  howerer,  in 
feeling  or  imagination.    He  is  a  dose  bat  not 
servile  student  of  nature,  occupying  middlo 
ground  between  the  precise  and  hard  man- 
nered Pre-Raphaelites  and  the  '*  Blotten,** 
whose  works,  like  the  earth  in   chaos,  are 
**  without  form  and  void."    His  touch  is  firm, 
guided  by  knowledge  and  long  practioe^  lua 
eye  for  compoation  good,  and  his  feeling  for 
color  at  once  exquisite  and  deep.    Of  bis 
eight  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  the  moet  im- 
portant is  No.  490,  **  On  Grand  Nanan,  New 
Brunswick.**    It   is  a  work   of    wondeifol 
power   in   the   expression  of    light.     The 
luminous  qualities  of  the  sky  are  suoh  as  few 
artists  can  produce.    In  the  same  group  with 
this  picture  hang  two  smaller  ones,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  it  and  each  other  in  composition 
and  feeling.     One  (No.  402)  is  an  antumn 
forest-scene,  a  piece  of  most  brilliant  coloring. 
Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  paint- 
ing of  the  rocks  in  the  foreground,  knee-deep 
in  autumn-tinted  ferns,  or  than  the  passage 
of  light  just  beyond  the  first  group  of  trees. 
Underneath  this  picture  hangs  one    totallj 
different  in  feeling  and  treatment, — ^No.  491. 
A  lovely  group  of   trees,  whose  roots  are 
hidden  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  fern,  occu- 
pies the  foreground.    Through  an  open  space 
between    the   gracefully  drawn   trunks,   we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  calmly  flowing  stream, 
and  in  the  distance,  relieved  against  the  deep 
blue  of  a  softly  rounded  hill,    gleams    the 
white  spire  of  a  village-church.     The  ezecn- 
tion  of  this  drawing  is  refined  and  delicate. 
Very  beautiful  is  the  play  of  lighc  and  sliadow 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  foliage  is  treated 
with  masteriy  freedom.    Hart  has,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  mastery  of  touch  in  the  treatment 
of  foliage,  combining  precision,  firmness,  and 
delicacy  of  drawing,  with  a  freedom  equal  to 
that  of  the  late  English  artist,  J.  D.  Harding. 
These  qualities  are  displayed  to  best  advan- 
tage, we  think,  in  the  large  drawing.  No.  866, 
called    *^Autunm    in    the    Maine   Woods.** 
Here  we  have  magnificent  tree-drawing,  and 
the  most  brilliant  effects  of  autumn -coloring. 
The  clump  of  brambles  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  comer  is  painted  with  great  delicacy, 
and  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  colors  in 
the  beautifully  composed  groups  of  fern  in  the 
centre.    We  must  mention  one  other  gem 
No.  846,  "  The  First  Snow  on  the  Mountains.** 
The  forest  is  still  clad  hi  brilliant  foliage    for 
the  snow  has  faUen  early,  before  the  sharp 
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October  winds  have  stripped  off  the  leaves, 
and  we  look  across  a  belt  of  scarlet  and  crim- 
son and  gold,  to  the  distant  crags  that  show 
dark  and  grim  between  the  patches  of  white. 
A  dull,  leaden  sky  hangs  over  all ;  a  cold, 
bluish  mist  creeps  along  the  water-course  in 
the  vallej,  and  a  feeling  cf  chilliness  and 
desolation  pervades  the  picture. 

Much  was  expected  of  the  Hills,  who,  for 
many  years,  were  almost  alone  in  this  country 
in  their  devotion  to  water-colors;  but  nei- 
ther father  nor  son  has  done  himself  much 
credit  in  his  contributions  to  the  present  ex- 
hibition. John  W.  Hill  sends  his  usual  branch 
of  cherries,  very  truthfully  and  exquisitely 
painted, — the  color  and  texture  of  the  wood, 
the  droop  of  the  fading  leaves,  and  the  tempt- 
ing ripeness  of  the  fruit,  being  rendered  with 
a  care,  skill,  and  fidelity  which  can  only  come 
of  long  and  conscientious  study  ;  but  we  are 
a  little  tired  of  these  bits  of  fruit-painting, 
with  their  background  of  blue  sky,  alwajrs  of 
the  same  deep  tint,  lightened  with  suggestions 
of  white  cloud.  The  landscapes  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  by  the  Hills  are  not  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye,  either  in  subject  or  treatment 
Like  Farrer,  Newman,  and  many  other  artists 
who  aim  at  servile  imitation  of  nature,  the 
Hills  have  a  fatal  facility  at  choosing  bad  or 
uninteresting  subjects;  and  if  they  happen 
upon  a  good  one,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  its  being  spoiled  in  their  hands. 
Yet  they  are  artists  of  great  knowledge,  and 
possess  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  water- 
colors  ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  some  strange 
mental  freak  that  they  so  seldom  produce 
beautiful  landscapes.  Thdr  studies  of  fruits 
are  exquisitely  finished. 

T.  C.  Farrer  has  a  number  of  drawings  in 
the  exhibition,  which  are  not  likely  to  add  to 
his  reputation.  Every  one  contains  evidence 
that  the  artist  has  studied  nature,  and  means 
to  paint  what  he  sees;  but  for  one 'who 
means  well  he  has  very  hard  luck.  Take,  as 
an  example,  No.  606,  in  the  Corridor.  From 
a  distance  the  effect  is  not  unpleasing,  and 
one  is  attracted  to  take  a  nearer  view.  Alas, 
the  illusion  is  at  once  dispelled,  the  moment 
one  approaches  close  enough  to  observe  the 
hard,  streaky  touches,  inartistic  reminders  of 
the  brush,  that  produce  the  sky,  mountain, 
and  lake.  The  drawing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Corridor,  No.  463,  "Twilight  on  the 
Hudson  River,"  is  still  worse,  in  color,  lines 
of  composition,  and  style  of  execudon.  Mr. 
Farrer  attempts  too  much.  He  should  con- 
fine his  ambition  to  subjects  within  the  reach 
of  his  powers, — ^peaches,  plums,  bits  of  grass, 


a  leaf  or  two,  a  single  strip  of  bark  with  a 
little  moss  clinging  to  it  Such  things  he 
can  paint  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  drawmg 
and  color ;  but  he  cannot,  as  yet,  paint  a 
landscape;  no,  nor  even  a  single  tree.  He 
tries,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  paint  exactly  what 
he  sees ;  but  to  say  that  he  succeeds  in  doing 
so  would  be  a  gross  libel  upon  nature,  or  a 
very  poor  compliment  to  his  eyes. 

The  Spanish  drawings,  or  rather  sketches, 
of  Mrs.  Murray,  are  very  striking  at  first  sight, 
but  soon  offend  by  their  incompleteness  and 
tricky  effects.  The  appearance  of  force  and 
strength  in  the  coloring  of  the  figures  is  soon 
discovered  to  be  an  illusion,  produced  by  the 
sketchy  and  flimsy  treatment  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  She  is  too  fond,  also,  of 
introducing  repulsive  types  of  humanity  in 
her  compositions,  such  as  the  hideous  old  hag 
in  "  The  Cheat  Detected,''  No.  S3Y. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  the  pictures 
of  Colman  and  Hart,  that  we  can  refer  to 
other  exhibitors  in  general  terms  only.  Har- 
ry Fenn  contributes  several  'fine  drawings ; 
his  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  No.  STS,  is  remark- 
able for  breadth  of  effect  and  transparent 
shadow.  R.  S.  Gifford's  **  Deserted  Whaler," 
No.  868,  is  a  strong  and  manly  piece  of  work, 
rich  hi  imaginative  suggestion.  J.  Smilie's 
two  drawings  exhibit  great  excellence  of  ex- 
ecution and  feeling  for  color ;  those  of  Bel- 
lows are  noticeable  for  attention  to  detail  and 
thdr  finished  handling, — ^his  study  of  an  old 
water-wheel.  No.  482,  is  the  best  of  his  con- 
tributions. Then  there  are  many  spirited 
sketches  by  Mamy ;  coast-scenes  by  Thwaites 
and  De  Haas ;  several  finished  drawings  by 
W.  L.  Thomas,  an  English  artist  rising  into 
celebrity;  tenderiy  painted  landscapes  by 
Alexander  Dunn ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Turner's 
work ;  an  exquisite  study  of  fruit  by  W. 
Hunt ;  very  delicate  studies  of  wood-growth 
and  mosses  by  Paul  Rieman ;  and  —  but  we 
are  rapidly  exhausting  the  catalogue,  and 
must  stop  with  only  a  reference  to  Houghton's 
picture  called  "Pride  and  Humility,"  and  to 
the  large  pictures  by  Darley.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  the  many  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  flower  and  leaf  paindng  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  by  lady-artists.  Those  by 
Miss  Nina  Moore  are  very  beautiful  in  color, 
drawing,  and  composition.  A  bunch  of  water- 
lilies.  No.  684,  by  Miss  E.  Andrews ;  "  Sweet 
Peas,"  No.  600,  by  Miss  Carrie  A.  Griswold ; 
"Sumac  Leaves,"  No.  499,  by  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Norton;  and  the  flower-pictures  of  Miss 
Ellen  Robbins,  are  painted  with  a  tenderness 
and  skill  worthy  of  high  admiratidn. 
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FrTNXM^s  Vaoiiini  certainlr  owes  a  word 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  many  kind  friends 
of  the  rress  and  in  oth«r  rdations  who  have 
pvcn  80  cordial  a  welcome  to  the  first  num- 
ber. It  18  gratifting  to  know  that  whatever 
Tvct^tion  may  awut  our  efforts  in  the  future, 
we  an^  aswured  of  tlu5  generous  encourage- 
ment at  the  beginning.  The  Magazine,  under 
an  circumstance^  will  endeavor  to  justify  the 
expev'tation  and  confidence  it  has  already  ex- 
cited and  received. 

Of  our  own  performances  we  wni  eay 
rothin^; — of  thcjto  our  readers  must  be  the 
judgw ;  but  of  our  motives  and  intentions 
we  wx^uld  say  evory  tlung.  Here  we  desire  to 
praoii^^  no  coRcealmoRt ;  but  to  be  fully  un- 
der?:o«.>i.  'We  may  fall  short  of  our  standard ; 
but  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  that 
standard  is.  VTithoot  entering  into  any  pn>- 
VH:i^^i  review  of  what  may  Iv  re«iuired  from 
a  mapuino*  it  miy  be  sufficient  to  speak,  in  a 
word,  of  two  pcmts  on  which  sensitiTeiMsM 
^ill  Always  be  maslfostcd:  Folirios  and  Re- 
EiTXKi.  W:ih  r>fcax\!  to  the  fonnt^r,  we  desire 
K>  s;a:c  otxv  tor  all.  as  a  c.ndc  to  our  cor.trib- 
»:t^>r?  Ar.d  for  the  informatica  of  oor  readers. 
ir.*:  »e  wvHilc.  in  er^-ry  case,  rise  aK^ve  the 
■fcerxly  parus^is  w^irifarv  vM'  the  day.  To  carry 
cc  TcNik'  aSfciTS  there  =:ust  Np  parties :  acd 
pijt>.>jv  **  a  prc^nl  rule»  TVTr««it  rrlr^rirXe*. 
Rst  a  party  is  aJways  12  sia:u:ec  v«  ril'l-rg 
*i>."«  v"';  or  eXiVtfviirs:  s:s  rrcwr  expires  oc 
vxvsi  rvcsw  which  =sc5S  la  :be:r  r:r::  be  cxxJ- 
i&c  ^y  varjisc  revw8«;ws^  So  :>e  6eld  3* 
ccvt  :\?r  a  wxSe  ia<«s»oa  c£  c-:a«s  aad 
ct&rar'.'W-  In  rcrsuovie  cc'  th««p  Vi^^is^ 
wv  sirj^  ecofuv.'c  to  ir»i  :c:.  ^y  :be  «- 
f-Tfit  ,'c'  nri«.Ni*  =:iz>i — cb.x-tfizc  :*:?  ccr 
cv*err^.i-.,-rt  wrrtcT*  :;  w.t:;:^  i^Ci'.t.  tad 
«*::•:? — "w^a;  is  =■>?:  ::r  ib*  rn'^^c  rsx-c; 
ii-i  "j:  <.-.T*v.ru:  r*:c  t^is^  ^^  =ay  siTiA  V« 

-•yj.:  35  :•??«; n':»V  v  ^«;  icc^f .  '•ba;ibe  7*r^T. 
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With  regard  to  Religkm:  here  agvin  v« 
desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Kothiiig 
derogatory  to  the  daims  of  Christianity  m  a 
Divine  Revelation,  nothing  justly  offenave  to 
the  Christian  worid  on  the  score  of  infidelity 
or  immorality,  will  knowingly  be  suffered  in 
these  pages.  We  woold  not  tmdermine  tlie 
faith,  or  atuck  the  cherished  eonvictiooe,  of 
any  body  of  Christians.  As  regards  Infidel- 
ity and  Christianity,  we  are  00  the  side  of 
Christianity.  We  desire  to  make  no  mnecBi- 
ly  professions  on  this  subject ;  but  we  do  do* 
are  to  have  it  understood  tbit  we  consider 
an  implicit  assured  Christian  Litermtnre,  in 
no  paltry  materialism,  but  in  its  acknowledged 
spiritual  Anength,  the  glory,  as  at  this  period 
of  the  world  it  is  the  neceaaty,  of  ft  g;reftt 
commonwealth.  If  this  Magarine  shaD  pro- 
mole  that  end  by  that  means,  it  will,  in  tbo 
judgment  of  its  present  condndois,  gain  Ha 
best  acd  mcst  honorable  title  to  pnbiie  a«^ 
port. 

It  may  happen  that,  in  the  preieBtatioB  of 
articles  on  various  subjcccs,  from 
writers  at  diffcfvnt  times,  in  the 
there  cay  l><  some  passages  which  may  jar 
upcs  the  feelxcs.  or  be  ai  variance  with  tka 
Kctimec».  of  reader*  whose  jodgmeBta  Hid 
emodocs  an?  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  re- 
spec:.  But  for  this^  if  it  bap  pen.  there  shoold 
N^  a  pec^rvxis  aIIo«a=c«.  Scnae  lathnde  aanat 
be  five::  :o  cv'r.trit«tcrs.  There  would  be 
cx're  \v:  thxi  soiaed  ia  fc^^ting 
wrisix^  :«>  alioTtzocs  or  ccnailsicDt  in 
p^iazvv  «':b  tc<^  li^ti  a  sacdani.  It  ' 
riEx;::  7>f  a  c<«tw  of  ezitcr^  laSor  wbi^  U 
w.vili  ^<  i^-.>?  iarro»:''!e  to  cn^Sertake; 
ari  wVa;  ^  =:*-«.  :Vw  writer?  cf  cbancffv. 
wbc  are  w-.>rth  oa*Ii?s  ~pvc  f:r  arcicic4%.  wwld 
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ArriTing  at  the  tail-end  df  an  tmmeDae 
throng  of  carriages  and  people  which  gath- 
ered from  Broadway  and  dl  the  adjacent 
streets,  we  entered  the  hall,  and  mounted  to 
.our  allotted  seat,  in  the  supremest  loft,  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  the  "  Second  Balcony.*' 

The  audience,  in  nmnher  two  thousand  at 
least,  was  already  seated,  showing  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  conmiand  of  punctuality  so 
emphatically  urged  in  the  Dickens  advertiae- 
meut  We  cannot  but  record  our  admira- 
tion of  such  a  mass  of  good-looking  and  well- 
conducted  spectators.  The  whole  two -thou- 
sand sat  with  the  quietude  and  expectancy  of 
one  man,  intent  upon  the  coming  event 
Each  person  clung  to  hb  seat  as  if  he  Talued 
it  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
getting  it,  and  there  was  hardly  a  stir  in  the 
whole  great  audience,  during  the  performance, 
beyond  what  was  inevitable  in  turning  oyer 
the  librettos,  with  which  each  one  seemed  pro* 
vided,  and  in  yielding  to  the  emotions  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  These,  however, 
seemed  by  no  means  very  intense,  and  we 
observed  nothing  that  indicated  any  approach 
to  the  *'  convulsions  of  laughter'*  and  ** melt- 
ing into  tears'*  which  wa  read  of  in  the 
morning  paper,  but  looked  upon  a  remarkably 
unimpassioned  audience,  for  New  York,  evi- 
dently subdued  by  the  occasion.  Curiosity 
was  undoubtedly  ^e  impelling  motive  of  the 
great  minority  of  the  spectators,  and  to  satisfy 
this  there  was  the  concentrated  attention  of 
the  ^e  and  ear,  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  and  heard.  Large  as  was  the 
audience,  there  were  but  few  among  it  who 
belonged  to  that  class  of  multitudinous  read- 
ers of  the  works  of  Dickens.  So  at  least  we 
inferred  from  the  constant  and  close  reference 
to  the  little  books  so  generally  difiiised,  and 
the  frequent  indications  of  a  want  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  most  telling  points  of  the  per- 
formance. The  audience  was  apparently 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  those  people 
of  practical  respectability  who  are  not  ordi- 
narily moved  by  any  literary  or  other  senti- 
ment, cherished  for  its  own  sake,  but  who, 
having  the  money,  never  fail  to  spend  it  for  a 
sight  of  the  pdpular  curiosity  of  the  hour, 
whether  man  or  monster. 

The  '*  Reading  **  of  Dickens  is  no  doubt  about 
as  good  as  such  an  entertainment  can  be 
made,  which  without  the  usual  accessories  of 
the  stage,  the  multiplicity  of  actors,  the  deeo* 
rations  of  the  scene,  the  variety  of  costume, 
and  the  interludes  of  music,  is  at  beat  a  duU 
thing.  We  are  quite  sure  that  most  of  those 
who  have  onoe  given  two  hours  to  a.r^adiag 


do  not  care  to  make  a  further  draft  upon 
their  paUenoe. 

The  obviously  humorous  parts,  which  were 
in  fact  the  best  rendered,  seemed  to  tell  most 
with  the  audience,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
trial  in  Pickwick,  where  the  characters  and 
scene  are  drawn  with  the  breadth  and  easily- 
perceptible  grotesqu^ess  of  caricature.  The 
pathetic  portions  were  much  less  effective, 
and  some  of  them  seemed  overdone.  The 
howl  with  which  Dickens  strives  to  expresa 
the  horror  of  poor  Smike's  friendlessness, 
struck  upon  the  ear  so  intensely  as  to  over- 
reach the  end  proposed,  and  instead  of 
awakening  compassion,  stirred  a  gentle  ripple 
of  smiles  upon  the  face  of  many,  who  would 
have  bfirst  into  laughter  had  not  the  per- 
former, by  one  of  his  quick  transitions,  passed 
to  the  simple  narrative,  which  revealed  to  the 
audience  the  fact  that  tears  were  the  appro- 
priate expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
scene. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  pro- 
fessional actors,  supposing  that  it  were  possi- 
ble for  them  to  give  as  thorough  a  study  to 
the  parts  as  thehr  author,  who  could  make 
these  Readings  as  effective  as  Dickens  him^ 
self.  He,  however,  by  the  compass  and  flexi- 
bility of  his  voice,  which  fills  the  great  hall 
without  any  apparent  strain,  and  changes  from 
character  to  character  with  wonderful  facility 
of  transition,  shows  that  be  is  possessed  of 
no  mean  natural  capacity  for  an  actor. 

The  whole  country  seems  so  thoroughly  to 
have  caught  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  curi- 
osity to  see  and  hear  the  great  Dickens,  that 
it  is  now  probable  that  his  receipts  will  reach 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  will  be  a  generous  compensation  for  all 
the  distinguished  English  author  may  have 
lost  by  the  non-existence  of  an  international 
copyright,  the  very  want  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  Dickens,  has  been  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  his  present  immense  pecuniary  success. 
His  name,  though  his  genius  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  widely  appreciated  in  this  country 
by  the  sympathetic,  never  could  have  become 
so  universally  known  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  free  trade,  which  has  made  his  books 
cheap  articles  of  common  consumption.  We 
must  not,  however,  be  suspected  of  oppositioo 
to  an  international  copyright,  of  which,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are,  and  ever  have  been,  ad- 
vocates. Whatever  incidental  advantage  to 
certain  interests  may  be  cUumed  at  present, 
we  are  confident  they  would  be  far  outweighed, 
even  to  the  same  parties,  by  the  full  recogni^ 
tioQ  of  literary  as  of  other  property. 
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We  wiUiiigly  aflbrd  |dace  to  the  following 
authoritative  communication  respecting  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  poet  Halleck,  con- 
cerning which  there  has  apparently  been 
much  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  obituary  notices  of  this 
distinguished  poet,  in  journals  entitled  to  re- 
spect, it  has  been  stated  that,  **  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Halleck  entered  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.*^ 
I  confidently  affirm  that  this  statement  is 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Halleck  returned  to  tins,  his  native 
town,  in  1849,  quite  enfeebled  in  health. 
Having  been  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  became  at 
once  a  constant  and  apparently  a  devout 
attendant  on  my  ministrations,  and  I  regarded 
bim  as  an  exemplary  parishioner.  Soon 
rumors  reached  my  ears  Uiat  Mr.  H.  was  a 
Romanist  I  felt  authorized  to  repel  the  im- 
putation. Rumors,  however,  have  continued 
from  that  thne  to  the  present  period,  but 
viewing  them  as  without  foundation,  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  deprive  them  of  credi- 
bility; for,  among  other,  the  following  rea- 


Mr.  n.  uniformly  expressed  himself  as 
much  interested  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  he  here 
attended;  and  no  intimation  that  he  dis- 
sented from  any  sentiment  in  her  Prayer 
Book,  or  as  preached  from  her  pulpit,  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge.  Affected,  at  length, 
with  deafness,  he  abstained  from  public  wor- 
ship. It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  in  detail 
the  arguments  I  used  in  private  interviews,  in 
reference  to  his  becoming  a  Communicant, 
and  to  his  continued  attendance  on  the  Lord^s 
day  services.  Though  I  did  not  prevail,  he 
thanked  me  warmly  for  regardin ;  him  as  a  pa- 
rishioner. While  he  lived,  I  continued  my  vis- 
its in  that  relationship.  On  one  occasion,  he, 
referring  to  the  former  constancy  of  his  attend- 
ance on  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  to  his 
conscientiously  abstaining  from  attendance  on 
certain  other  ministrations,  thus  decidedly  ex- 
pressed his  convictions  :  "  Mr.  B.,  I  regard 
yours  as  the  only  true  Church."  This  was 
about  the  time  when  a  biographical  article 
was  published  in  a  periodical,  wherein  he  was 
represented  as  a  Romanist 

At  another  interview,  when  visiting  him,  ao* 
companied  by  a  brother  clergyman  (the  Rev. 
Francis  T.  Russell,  Rector  of  St  Stephen's 
Church,  Ridgefield,  Conn.),  who  was  dMirona 
of  an  introduction,  Mr.  H.  was,  as  usual,  very 
afikhle,  and  free  in  the  expression  of  his  views 


of  the  Christian  Faith  and  the  Chrkliui 
Church.  After  we  retired,  I  remariked  to  my 
brother  that  the  rumor  that  Mr.  H.  was  a 
Romanist  could  have  no  foundation,  for 
his  views.  Just  now  expressed,  were  utteily 
irreconcilable  with  that  position.  My  S«r. 
brother  entirely  concurred.  The  ohtnm- 
Btances  of  the  interview  were  made  the  sabfect 
of  continued  conversation  between  us ;  and 
before  parting,  I  requested  him  to  bear  In 
memory  what  had  transpired,  as,  not  improl^ 
ably,  a  reference  thereto  might  be  important 
towards  biographical  correctness.  A  letter 
received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Ruflsell  asauiea 
me  of  his  distinct  remembrance  of  the  Intei^ 
view  and  of  our  conversation  thereto  foUofw- 
ing. 

Had  Mr.  IT.  been  a  Communicant  In  the 
Episcopal  Church,  I  am  confident  that,Do4» 
withstanding  his  reasons  for  general  abaowe 
from  public  worship,  be  would  have  been 
present  on  Communion  daysi  Romish  Bei^ 
vices  are  celebrated  here  at  stated  perioda-* 
the  chapel  being  but  a  few  rods  fW>m  Mr.  H.*a 
late  residence.  Yet  he  never  attended  thoae 
services.  Had  he  been  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  even  did  he  not  attend 
on  her  general  ministrations,  yet  her  Altar 
service  would  not  have  been  utterly  forsaken. 
The  fact  that  he  never  attended  on  any  of 
the  minijttrations  of  that  Church,  though  cde- 
brated  near  his  very  door,  is  by  itself,  to  my 
mind,  conclusive  that  he  was  not  a  Romaidst. 

That  his  attachment  and  devotion  Uk  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  continued  un- 
shaken to  the  close  of  his  life,  will  further  ap- 
pear from  the  fact,  that,  on  every  Lord's  day, 
he  not  only  made  the  Holy  Bible  the  companioa 
of  his  retirement,  but  also,  habitually  and  VQg- 
ularly  as  each  Sunday  came,  made  the  Chnrdi 
Prayer  Book  the  guide  of  his  devotional  exer^ 
cises, — observing  the  full  liturgical  arrange- 
ment This  was  his  course  to  the  dodng 
period  of  hia  days,  the  very  last  Sunday  of 
his  life  witnessing  his  use  of  his  Prayer  Bookli 
cherished  services. 

Mr.  Hallcck^s  sister,  who  enjoyed  his  ni- 
most  confidence,  with  whom  he  resided  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  information  given  in  the 
last  paragraph,  avers  that  her  brother  was 
not  a  Romanist,  but  that  he  died  in  the /kith 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  She  is  very  desirous  that 
I,  as  his  Pastor,  make  this  effort  to  counter- 
act erroneous  statements,  and  to  rescue  fala 
memory  flrom  perhaps  prevalent  misappte> 
bcnsion.    What  is  above  written,  has  been 
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submitted  to  her,  and  has  her  entire  ap- 
proral. 

Until  facts  are  communicated  which^will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  arguments  I 
have  advanced,  historical  verity  requires  the 
record,  that  our  departed  friend  lived  and 
died  in  the  true  Catholic  faith. 

The  funeral  services  were  attended  at  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  her  office 
for  the  Buriad  of  the  Dead  was  uttered  over 
his  grave.  Lorenzo  T.  Bxknktt, 

Rector  of  Christ  Church. 

GuHford,  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  186Y. 


The  article  on  The  Talmud  in  the  last 
Quarterly  RevievOy  which  is  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
scholars  and  the  literary  world  generally, 
the  number  in  which  it  is  published  having 
reached  an  unprecedented  tixih  edition,  as  a 
fr&(h  and  animated  handling,  a  pictorial  criti- 
cism of  a  difficult  and  obscure  subject,  known 
heretofore,  and  that  apparently  imperfectly, 
only  to  the  learned.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
interest  which  is  now  being  awakened  in 
oriental  studies  in  relation  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  antecedent  history  of  Christianity 
that,  as  Mr.  Dentsch  tells  us,  about  a  dozen 
editions  of  *'  The  Talmud^  are  at  this  moment 
in  press  in  di£ferent  parts  of  Europe.  The 
working  of  this  field,  a  wilderness  of  the 
knowledge  and  speculations,  the  jurisprudence 
and  religion,  the  science  and  social  economy, 
the  wisdom  and  poetry  of  a  thousand  years 
of  Jewish  life,  at  a  most  important  period 
of  its  development,  he  predicts,  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  engage  the  attention  of  critical 
inquirers  in  weU-nigh  every  department  of 
arcliteological  study.  The  specimens  of  the 
work  which  he  presents,  drawn  from  his  ' 
original  investigations,  promise  the  most 
curious  revelations  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  the  public,  when  it  shall  be  fully 
nnmaskcd  and  treated,  as  he  toeats  it  in  his 
sketch,  with  rare  powers  of  analysis,  in  a  style 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  pedantry ;  in 
fact,  for  the  first  time  rendered  available  to 
the  modem  worid  of  thought  Much  is  evi- 
dently to -be  learned  from  it  of  the  working  of 
positive  institutions  and  of  Jewish  society ; 
\yaX  more  of  morality  and  spiritual  life  in  man- 
ifestations approaching  the  Gospel  light  of 
the  Xew  Testament.  Some  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  latter  brought  forward  in  ethical  pre- 
cepts arc  among  the  finest  products  of  the 
oriental  mind,  **  the  fountain-light  of  all  our 
day,  the  master-light  of  all  our  seeing.** 


Humanity  and  spirituatity  are  their  most 
observable  traits.  The  writer*s  protest 
**  against  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  *•  Jewish 
Sabbath  *  befaig  a  thing  of  grim  austerity,"  will 
strike  nuiny  with  surprise.  If  Puritanism  is 
driven  from  that  stronghold,  it  will  have  to 
sustain  alone  the  odium  or  applause  of  its 
proceedings.  The  truth  is,  that  the  later  his- 
tory of  Judaism  has  been  very  imperfectly 
known,  at  least  to  the  Christian  world ;  and 
consequently,  in  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  national  character  in  its  progress  and  re- 
finement, great  injustice  has  beoi  done  in 
violently  contrasting  the  Old  and  Xew  Dis- 
pensations. If  Mr.  Deutsch's  article  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  elicited  in 
a  fuller  exhibition  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  many  a  page  of  the  sermons 
of  Christendom,  even  of  to-day,  will  be  ob- 
literated. Without,  however,  venturing  into 
the  theological  arena,  we  may  certainly  anti- 
dpate  from  these  promised  new  editions  of 
the  Talmud  a  great  deal  that  is  profitable  and 
entertaining ;  that  it  is  pleasing  to  know  and 
wise  to  practise.  Here  is  a  humane  gloss  on 
the  old  Jewish  enactments:  ** There  is  an 
almost  modem  liberality  of  view  regarding 
the  *  fulfilment  of  the  Law '  itself,  expressed 
by  such  frequent  adages  as  *the  Scripture 
says :  he  shall  live  by  them^  that  means,  he 
shall  not  die  through  them,^  They  shall  not 
be  made  pitfiills  or  burdens  to  him,  that  shall 
make  him  hate  life.*'  In  the  chapter  of  pro- 
verbs which  the  reviewer  has  culled  from  this 
neglected  wilderness,  there  are  many  very 
striking  and  beautiful.  A  spirit  of  kindness 
runs  through  them  all  For  example,  **  No 
man  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  words  that 
he  utters  in  his  grief.**  The  regard  for  woman 
anticipates  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  maxim, 
**  Descend  a  step  in  choosing  a  wife ;  mount 
a  step  in  choosing  a  friend,**  is  curious. 


Philadilphii.  is  likely  to  gain  an  import- 
ant accession  to  its  periodical  literature,  hi 
JAppineotCs  Magwdne^  the  first  number  of 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is; 
every  way,  a  credit  to  the  city  where  it  is 
published.  We  naturally  look,  in  such  a 
work,  for  somethfaig  of  a  local  flavor,  and 
find  it  in  the  opening  number  of  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  "The  Old  Slate  House,'* 
commemorative  of  a  recently  perished  build- 
ing, occupied  in  turn  by  several  of  the  most 
distinguidied  historic  families  of  the  State, 
commencing  with  that  of  William  Penn. 
The  writer  is  Mr.  John  Meredith  Read,  Jr., 
who  has  family  opportunities  of  no  slight 
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importance  for  the  Bocceflsftil  punuit  of 
this  antiquarian  study — ^for  it  assumes  this 
character  in  his  hands ;  while  in  a  kindred 
work,  his  "Memoir  of  Henry  Hudson,"  he 
has  already  proved  his  capacity  for  acute 
and  diligent  research. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nast^s  exhibition  on  Broad- 
way, TTie  Grand  Caricaturama^  as  he  entitles 
it,  is,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  artistic 
merits— and  in  a  free,  dashing  way,  they  are 
certainly  considerable — a  decided  novelty  in 
the  mixed  style  of  literature  and  art  common 
to  these  performances.  He  gives  the  public 
a  series  of  thirty-three  "  historical  caricature 
paintmgs,^'  which  are  unrolled  before  the 
spectators  with  an  occasional  musical  accom- 
paniment and  a  steady  stream  of  "letter- 
press" and  explanations,  in  good  set  phrase 
and  elocutionary  emphasis,  by  an  accom- 
plished rhetorician  on  the  stage.  The  sub- 
jects are  various,  mostly  caricatures  of  Amer- 
ican public  characters  of  the  day,  figuring 
in  scenes  of  the  war,  and  in  the  political  at- 
titude since :  as  if  the  cartoons  of  Punchy 
with  more  liberal  accessories,  were  painted 
in  color,  and  put  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Nast, 
however,  takes  a  broader  and  sometimes  more 
questionable  license  of  caricature  than  Punch, 
He  would  be  an  invaluable  artist  in  get- 
ting up  a  Christmas  pantomime,  or  as  an 
artistic  skirmisher  in  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign. He  has  made  a  good  introduction  of 
his  humorous  art  in  New  York,  where  he  has 
just  now  many  competitors  in  entertaining 
Uie  public.  As  he  proceeds,  however,  he 
will  find  it  necessary  to  remove  old  scenes, 
and  substitute  new,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
altered  phases  of  political  life.  To  be  effect- 
ive, such  an  exhibition  must  occasionally  hit 
hard;  but  there  are  bounds  even  to  the 
Ucense  of  caricature,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  quality  of  genuine 
humor  to  amuse  without  offence. 


Hark !  hsrk !  how  tha  oldehareh  b«Il  ^ 

Throws  ita  ohoerftal  notes  on  the  cold*  dear  air, 

Bending  its  •mnmona  o'er  bill  and  thnmgh  dMS, 
Galling  young  and  old  to  the  hooae  of  prajec 

Crisply  the  now  cimoklea  under  oar  leei ; 

Yonder  old  tower  in  wreathe  ia  dreat. 
And  the  frozen  diamonda,  spread  like  a  ahaeC, 

Form  a  queenly  mantle  for  earth's  old  hreaat. 

And  why  to  the  house  of  prayer  to-day  7 
Is  it  not  better  without,  in  the  light 

Of  the  gloriouB  sun,  whose  golden  ray 
la  making  the  beautiftil  landscape  so  bright  7 

Ah,  no,  there's  a  wanner  son  within. 

The  frozen  to  sheer,  and  the  blinded  to  blaaa ; 
A  light  lur  the  penitent  laden  with  sin. 

And  it  comes  from  the  Sun  of  BighteooaneH. 

Shepherds  of  old  upon  Bethlehem's  plain 
Heard  angel  minstrvlsy  singing  above. 

Glory  to  God— 'twas  thus  rang  the  strain — 
Good-will  te  man  :  the  message  is  Lova.' 

To  the  house  of  prayer,  then  ;  'tis  there  to-daj 
The  Church  bids  as  all,  on  bended  knee, 

numbly  to  bow  and  fervently  say, 
Thanks  be  for  Christ,  Holy  Faiher,  to  Thee. 

Her  Thanks  be  for  Christ,  let  our  children  crj, 
Thanks  be  for  Christ  taxm  their  parents'  flUl* 

Thanks  be  for  Christ  shall  the  agea  reply. 
Thanks  be  for  Christ— Is  the  watchword  of  aU. 

While  speaking  of  Br.  Hawks,  we  may  add 
that  in  the  notice  of  his  literary  labors  in  our 
last  number,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C  8. 
Henry  ahould  have  been  associated  with  thai 
of  Dr.  Hawks  in  the  conduct  of  the  Neys  York 
Review,  We  understand,  indeed,  that  tha 
work  was  originally  projected,  and  mainly  edi%> 
ed  by  Dr.  Henry,  Dr.  Hawks  lending  it  the  aid 
of  several  vigorous  articles  and  his  infiuenoa 
in  the  city  and  country. 


A  LADT  correspondent  fumiphes  us  from 
memory  with  the  following  verses  of  a  Christ- 
mas Carol  once  printed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks  for  distribution  to  the  children  of  his 
Sunday  School,  of  St.  Thomas^  in  this  city. 
The  authorship  is  not  known.  Can  any  of 
our  readers  supply  it,  or  refer  us  to  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  entire  poem  in  print  ?  There 
were  other  poems,  written  by  Dr.  Hawks  for 
the  Christmas  celebrations  of  the  young 
people  of  his  flock,  which  we  may  hereafter 
revive  for  our  readers. 


A  LBTTiR  from  the  wife  of  Batard  Taylor, 
dated  Florence,  informs  us  of  the  serious  Al- 
ness of  her  husband  at  that  place,  of  a  fever 
produced  by  malaria,  from  which  he  is  new 
happily  recovering.  Mr.  Taylor  will  shortlj 
commence  his  contributions  to  Putmaic's 
'  Maoazinx. 

We  are  pleased,  also,  to  learn  fron^  the 
Hon.  GxoRGX  P.  Mabsh  and  the  Hon.  J.  Lo- 
TBROP  Motley,  in  letters  from  the  same  dtj, 
that  we  may  enroll  their  names  in  our  list  of 
contributors. 

Tus  next  number  of  the  Magazine  will 
contain  the  promised  article  by  the  Rev.  Da. 
Horace  Bushnell,  **  Science  and  Religion  ;** 
to  be  followed,  in  the  succeeding  numl)er,  by 
a  paper  on  **  History  and  its  Philosophy,*'  by 
the  Rev.  Br.  C.  a  Henry. 

The  second  number  of  the  series  of  papera, 
**  Jewels  of  the  Beep,''  by  Professor  Schde 
de  Yere,  will  abo  appear  in  the  March  num- 
ber. 
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SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 


To  one  who  can  set  himself  far  enough 
aside  from  the  troublesome  disagree- 
ments of  science  and  religion,  to  medi- 
tate properly  the  grand  relationship  of 
fact  and  history  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other,  an  almost  new  sense  will 
sometimes  appear  to  be  opened,  of  the 
unity  and  composite  wholeness  of  truth, 
which  it  is  even  a  kind  of  sublimity  to 
feel.  It  will  first  of  all  occur  to  him, 
that  the  oldest  state  of  mind  is  not  the 
scientific,  but  the  religious,  and  that  re- 
ligion, wholly  unscientific  in  its  own 
habit,  is  yet  the  necessary  precursor  and 
pilot  of  science.  Only  as  the  worship- 
ping instinct  goes  clear  of  deistic  plu- 
ralities, and  phantom  powers  that  divide 
up  the  world,  to  embrace  a  one  God 
reigning  in  a  strictly  one  system,  and 
by  laws  that  represent  both  intelligence 
and  the  everlasting  unity  of  intelligence 
— ^nevcr  until  then  is  proper  science  pos- 
sible. It  supposes  for  its  indispensable 
condition  a  monotheistic  type  of  mind  ; 
for  though  it  is  a  matter  wholly  of  the 
understanding,  yet  no  time  of  proper 
scientific  understanding  can  ever  come, 
till  some  fit  impression  is  gotten,  or  at 
least  begins  to  be,  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  related  to  the  understanding  in 
terms  of  order  and  law.  Polytheism, 
or  gods  in  cabal  under  ground  and  above, 
managing  their  several  intrigues,  and 
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parcelling  the  world  in  the  name  of 
government,  is  forever  incompatible 
with  science.  The  sciences  of  number 
and  figure,  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
have  just  as  good  advantage  in  polythe- 
ism as  anywhere,  because  the  data  are 
aU  on  hand  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
operator's  own  mind ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  these  sciences  were  so  largely 
developed  long  ages  ago ;  even  thou- 
sands of  years  in  advance  of  the  sci- 
ences, properly  called  modern,  which 
have  it  for  their  object  to  explore,  by 
experiment  and  observation,  the  actual 
substances  and  law-systems  of  the  world. 
Here  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  world 
is  presupposed ;  for  no  law  can  be  sought, 
or  even  thought,  by  a  mind  which  has 
not  beheld  the  intellectual  unity  of 
things,  and  caught,  in  some  way,  the 
sense  of  a  transcendent  affinity  with 
mind  in  the  general  universe.  Hence 
there  is  no  key  to  nature,  that  can  ever 
unlock  her  secrets,  save  the  key  that  is 
given  by  a  monotheistic  reli^on. 

It  may  occur  to  some,  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  a  distinctively  monotheistic 
religion  for  long  ages,  and  yet  were 
never  a  scientific  people,  or  a  people 
scientifically  exercised.  But  the  suffi- 
cient answer  is,  that  they  only  half  had 
their  religion,  being  thoroughly  infected 
with  the  polytheistic  notions  and  wild 
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superstitions  of  their  age,  and  holding 
even  their  Jehovah,  almost  universally, 
as  if  he  were  but  a  god  among  gods, 
only  better  and  higher  to  them,  because 
he  was  the  God  of  their  particular  na- 
tion.    Their  religion  never  got  deep 
enough  hold  of  them,  as  a  people,  to 
regulate  and  shape  their  conceptions  of 
the  world's  order.    Aristotle  came  even 
nearer  to  a  true  monotheistic  conception 
of  God,  as  for  the  understanding,  than 
they,  putting  himself  to  an  argument 
from  design,  that  reads  very  much  like 
a  chapter  of  Paley ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  so  far  exclude  the  plural  conceptions 
of  Deity,  as  to  lay  the  necessary  basis 
for  science.  This  was  reserved  to  be  the 
special  honor  of  Christianity,  and  that 
partly  for  the  reason  commonly  charged 
against  it ;  viz.,  the  intensely,  humanly 
personal  figure  in  which  the  divine  na- 
ture is  there  revealed.    For  if  we  ad- 
journ the  matter  of  God's  personality, 
and  think  only  of   nature    outspread 
above  and  below — there  in   skies  and 
stars,  and  here  in  land,  sea,  clime,  and 
kingdom — it  is  doubtful  whether  mind 
would  ever  catch  the  hint  of  unity  and 
law  in  it  sufficiently  to  start  a  scientific 
era.     But  the  forthcoming  of  God  as 
love,  in  the  Christian  story,  takes  our 
feeling  first  of  all,  and  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  his  intellectual  and  personal  uni- 
ty beforehand ;  preparing  us  to  look  for 
every  sort  of  unity,  material,  constitu- 
tional, providential,  historical,  in  the 
works  that  arc  issued  from  his  hand. 
The  result  will  not  come  in  a  day ;  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  will  be  necessary, 
to  work  the  supposed  mental  configura- 
tion.   It  will  even  take  whole  centuries 
to  get  the  new  sense  of  divinity  opened 
wide  enough,  to  bring  the  understanding 
out,  or  let  it  pass  up  through,  into  the  be- 
held unity  of  the  creation.  For  a  whole 
thousand  years,  bad  gods,  demons,  and 
false  powers,  will  be  thought  in  such 
relation  to  the  tnio,  that  it  will  be  a 
reasonable  question,  whether  Christ  did 
not  die  to  be  a  ransom  to  the  devil  ? 
This  great,  half-Manichcan  superstition, 
opposite  to  God's  sole  magistracy,  was 
finally  conquered  by  Anselm,  when  it 
really  seemed  that  a  complete  intellec- 


tual monotheism  was  now  bora.  And 
yet,  so  tightly  does  the  old  polytheistic 
and  demonic  machinery  hold  fast  on  the 
brain  it  has  peopled  with  its  powers, 
that  even  Luther  could  not  see  unity 
enough  in  the  forces  of  the  creation,  to 
exclude  the  fear  of  thunder  as  a  work 
of  the  devil. 

Descending  now  another  stage  lower, 
we  find  the  great,  strange  Kepler  at 
work  among  the  stars,  to  reduce  them 
under  laws  of  mind,  that  is,  of  figure 
and  number,  and  so  to  build  a  true  sci- 
ence of  astronomy — in  which  we  see 
how  near  up  he  is  getting  to  the  notion 
of  a  supreme,  all-present  mind  insouling 
law  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  hear  him 
talking  strangely  to  the  "  gibbous  moon,** 
and  scolding  the  refractory  stars,  that 
refuse  to  accept  his  formulas,  or  let  their 
secret  be  discovered,  and  we  really  do 
not  know  whether  the  man  is  conjuring 
the  heavens,  or  exploring  them.  But 
we  recollect  that  hitherto  he  has  been  an 
astrologer,  and  that  astrology  has  been 
nothing  but  a  dealing  with  hidden  pow- 
ers that  are  not  God — which  powers  are 
now  just  about  to  be  dismissed  everlast- 
ingly from  the  heavens,  making  room 
for  mental  unity  and  reason  to  occupy 
the  world.  Just  here,  therefore,  opens 
the  real  first  chapter  of  modem  science, 
which  we  call  astronomy. 

Another  chapter  scarcely  less  import- 
ant is  to  follow,  in  due  time,  or  as  soon 
as  may  be,  in  the  new-bom  science  of 
chemistry.  As  before  astrology  had 
peopled  the  sky  with  powers  to  conjure 
by,  and  as  conjuring  and  divining  had 
kept  back  the  discoveries  of  astronomy, 
we  know  not  for  how  long  a  time,  so 
have  the  strange  weird  processes  and 
spells  of  alchcnny  packed  the  world  un- 
der ground  with  demons  and  dark,  bad 
powers  more  difficult  to  be  dislodged, 
because  tVey  l:ave  got  their  dominion 
fastened  upon  matter  itself,  more  close 
at  hand  than  the  stars.  And  what 
shall  turn  men  off  from  these  incanta- 
tions, conjurations,  leagues  with  wizard 
powers,  when  they  are  going  shortly  to 
be  shown  how  dirt  is  transmuted  into 
gold,  and  phosphorus  fbmes  into  the 
elixir  of  life ;   also  by  what  wondrous 
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potion  reluctant  love  may  be  surely 
captivated,  and  by  what  magic  for- 
mulas, recited  in  the  dark  at  dead  of 
night,  almost  any  spell  may  bo  com- 
pounded. The  very  thing  wanted  here, 
to  prepare  the  interpretation  of  matter, 
is  a  thoroughgoing,  absolute  conception 
of  Qod*8  unity,  and  his  universal  reign 
by  universal  law.  And  if  that  point  of 
advance  had  not  first  been  very  nearly 
carried  by  astronomy,  as  respects  the 
masses  of  the  sky,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  could  have  been  here,  in  the 
mineral,  half  mystic  affinities  of  the 
ground. 

Now  these  two  sciences— astronomy 
and  chemistry — are  the  fruitful  begin- 
nings of  our  new  scientific  era.  Given 
these  two,  all  the  sciences  called  modem 
must  needs  follow,  because  the  seminal 
ideas  of  law  are,  by  them,  verified  and 
set  in  working  order.  So  far  then  we 
discover  a  most  conspicuous  connection 
between  religion  and  science ;  a  proph- 
ecy and  also  pledge  that  the  connection 
will  be  found  even  more  signally  aus- 
picious, when  their  mutual  working  is 
fully  consummated.  As  the  science  of 
nature  goes  on  towards  completion,  re- 
ligion, having  all  the  while  been  watch- 
ing for  it  in  close  company,  will  have 
gotten  immense  breadth  and  solidity, 
from  the  ideas  and  facts  unfolded  in  its 
discoveries,  and  will  be  as  much  enlarg- 
ed in  its  confidence  and  the  sentiment 
of  its  worship,  as  beholding  God's  deep 
system  in  the  world  signifies  more  than 
looking  on  its  surfaces.  And  so  also 
science  itself^  having  learned  to  look 
after  mind  in  things  and  above  them, 
thus  to  inspect  the  goings  on  of  nature, 
not  as  a  mill  operated  by  fate,  but  as  a 
chariot  wheeled  by  God's  supreme  lib- 
erty, will  itself  grow  warm  and  free,  as 
it  gets  more  conversant,  through  nature, 
with  the  Supernatural  Mind,  and  will 
make  its  highest  reaches  of  discovery  in 
the  poetic  and  religious  impulses,  by 
which  it  will  then  finally  be  lifted. 
Such  presentiments  are  permitted,  and 
do,  in  fact,  belong  to  both  science  and 
religion,  and  to  one  as  truly  as  to  the 
other. 

And  yet,  by  the  natural  fault  of  both, 


they  too  often  are  not  allowed.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  them  largely  oc- 
cupied, just  now,  with  their  collisions, 
as  they  probably  will  be  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come.  The  scripture  reve- 
lations were  not  made  to  science,  or  by 
it,  or  in  the  moulds  of  it,  but  only  to 
minds  that  know  the  facts  and  objects 
of  nature  superficially,  as  they  afiect  the 
senses.  Religious  impressions  are  the 
real  matter  of  the  revelations,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  if  only  these 
are  sufficiently  produced,  what  impres- 
sions of  nature  are  allowed  to  pass  un- 
corrected. As  they  are  beforehand 
stamped  on  the  forms  of  language,  they 
can  be  corrected  only  by  scientific  ex- 
positions, after  the  day  of  science  ar- 
rives. 

And  here  it  is,  when  science  begins 
to  arrive,  that  so  many  religious  people 
begin  to  be  more  disturbed  than  they 
should  be.  They  are  frightened  lest 
these  scientific  expositions,  correcting 
so  many  popular  impressions  of  the  un- 
scientific language,  are  going  to  sweep 
away  the  very  matter  of  revelation  it- 
self. They  fiy  into  panic,  because  this 
or  that  discovery  does  not  keep  the  cus- 
tomary jingle  of  opinions  they  suppose 
to  coincide  with  Bible  impressions ;  and 
they  fall  into  a  nervous  dread,  in  this 
manner,  of  science  itself;  as  if  it  were 
the  natural  enemy  of  religion.  It  passes 
for  nothing  that  God  is  in  the  book  of 
science,  quite  as  certainly  as  in  the 
book  of  religion,  and  that,  being  the 
same  God  in  both,  no  truth  can  ever  be 
discovered  in  one,  that  contradicts,  or 
at  all  impinges  on,  the  truth  from  the 
other.  This  over-sensitive  concern  for 
religion  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  the 
indication  of  a  certain  sincerity,  but  it 
has  the  very  sad  fault  of  being  exercised 
just  as  it  should  be,  if  religion  had  no 
truth  at  all  to  help  it,  and  all  the  lia- 
bilities of  error  to  keep  it  in  jeopardy ; 
and  by  such  weak,  unregulated  jealousy 
infiicts  the  worst  dishonor  and  wrong 
that  can  bcfal  it  If  it  be  the  truth,  it 
has  no  attribute  of  mortality,  and  can 
no  more  be  shaken  by  science,  than  sci- 
ence by  the  facts  of  nature ;  and  if  it  be 
not  the  truth,  as  these  over-timid  souls 
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appear  to  very  nearly  concede,  why 
should  we  be  tormented  by  so  great 
concern  for  it?  All  the  worse  if  this 
concern  turns  easily  to  animosity;  for 
then  how  much  can  we  say  for  the  piety 
of  it? 

There  is  also  displayed,  not  seldom, 
on  the  side  of  science,  a  fault  which 
makes  these  collisions  more  uncomfort- 
able and  lower  still  in  dignity.  The 
point  opposite  to  religion  is  how  often 
made  in  a  way  of  eagerness,  that  bears 
a  flashy,  partisan  look,  and  Tery  poorly 
represents  the  impartiality  of  science.  The 
new-discovered  fact,  or  law,  is  not  sim- 
ply announced,  but  appears  to  be  de- 
livered with  aim,  as  a  point-blank  shot, 
that  is  going  to  bring  down  this  or  that 
high  article  of  religion.  It  belongs  to 
proper  science,  being  just  that  highest 
honor  which  many  are  slow  to  appreci- 
ate, to  simply  make  discovery,  and  cease ; 
for  when  a  thing  is  discovered,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  will  do  or  not  do,  or  what 
will  or  will  not  come  of  it — that  is  no 
concern  of  science.  Enough  that,  be- 
ing once  discovered  as  a  truth,  it  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  bring  its  own  con- 
sequences. All  deeply  grounded,  prop- 
erly scientiBc  minds  are  in  this  key, 
counting  this  to  be  the  just  nobility  of 
their  profession ;  but  the  upstart,  forward 
promulgators,  who  arc  more  concerned 
to  make  a  sensation  than  they  were  to 
make  their  discovery,  must  needs  mag- 
nify it,  by  showing  what  it  will  demol- 
ish. And  it  is  only  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  these  freebooters  of  science,  who 
go  after  it,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  chiefly 
for  the  game  there  is  in  it,  should  be 
always  imagining  that  religion  is  just 
ready  to  go  under  and  finally  cease,  from 
this  or  that  staggering  blow  now  pre- 
pared for  it. 

So  far  the  collisions  of  science  and 
rciigion  are  blamable  in  their  causes, 
and  the  debates,  by  which  their  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  liquidated,  are  both 
aggravated  in  their  temper  and  hinder- 
ed in  their  result,  by  the  unnecessary  dis- 
turbances thus  contributed.  Still  the 
debate  must  go  on,  and  the  liquidation 
must  be  accomplished.  And  there  is 
really  nothing  to  fear  from  it.     The 


temple  that  science  is  building  will  not 
be  stopped  by  the  protests  of  religion, 
and  the  old  superstructure  of  religion 
will  not  bo  toppled  to  the  ground,  as 
many  sad-faced  people  are  beginning  to 
prophesy,  by  the  assaults  of  science. 

As  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  issues  of 
capital  significance  have  already  been 
started,  since  the  arrival  of  our  modem 
scientific  era,  and  it  may  help  us  to 
some  better  courage,  if  we  very  briefly 
glance  at  the  inventory,  and  see  what  is 
in  it,  or,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  to  come  of 
it.  At  any  rate,  we  must  not  be  afraid 
of  evidence.  The  weakest  thing  possi- 
ble is  to  make  outcry  against  conces- 
sions to  evidence ;  as  if  it  were  a  dsCn- 
gerous  power  that  we  must  somehow, 
anyhow,  master,  whether  by  noise  or 
strategy. 

In  the  inventory  to  be  looked  over  will 
be  comprehended,  as  we  shall  see,  several 
varieties  of  cases.  And  first  of  all  we 
will  notice  the  cases  where  discoveries 
of  science  that  appeared  to  be  against 
religion,  have  already  been  established 
and  have  carried  the  general  assent  of 
religion.  Thus  our  Copemican  system 
of  astronomy  is  directly  against  all  the 
Ptolemaic,  flat-world  notions  of  the 
Scripture,  and  even  requires  us  to  take 
another  centre  for  the  creation.  No 
other  collision  with  Scripture  has  ever 
been  made  by  science,  that  was  at  all 
comparable,  for  extent  and  square 
disagreement,  with  this.  A*,  first, 
the  whole  compact  of  religion  was 
supposed  to  l>e  endangered  by  it,  and  it 
was  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  persecution  to  keep  religion  safe.  ^ 
But,  after,  four  centuries  of  experience, 
we  have  become  naturalized  intellectu- 
ally in  the  scheme;  so  that  we  pray, 
and  preach,  and  live  Copemically,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  language  of  Scripture  it- 
self, apprehending  no  contradiction,  and 
scarcely  aware  of  any  accommodation 
made.  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  some 
solitary,  strange  person  quoting  Scrip- 
ture against  the  rotations  of  the  sphere ; 
much  as  we  hear  of  some  ancient  crone, 
the  last  of  her  race,  talking  Celtic,  and 
waiting  to  die  with  it ;  but  most  of  us  very 
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seldom  even  think  of  any  disagreement 
between  our  astronomy  and  our  religion, 
and  we  speak  habitually,  with  pity,  of 
the  jealous  protestations  once  arrayed 
against  it  by  the  zealots  of  revelation. 
In  all  which  we  see,  as  by  experiment, 
just  what  will  be  the  result,  in  respect 
to  all  other  discoveries  of  science  that 
seem  to  impinge  on  religion;  it  will 
only  hold  the  old  terminologies  of 
Scripture  in  new  senses,  but  with  none 
the  less  confidence  and  respect. 

As  the  time  goes  on,  too,  the  con- 
formity wrought  will  be  more  easy  and 
rapid.  Thus  we  have  geology,  for  ex- 
ample, a  science  born  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many,  insisting,  and  by  most 
convincing  arguments  showing,  that  the 
world  was  not  created  six  thousand 
years  ago,  or  then  within  six  days,  as 
we  had  been  understanding  Moses  to 
teach,  but  in  long  eras  of  geologic 
transformation,  or  progressive  history, 
more  or  less  closely  corresponding  with 
the  creative  week  of  Genesis.  And  with 
this  we  are  almost  universally  satisfied 
already,  counting  it  tnith  enough,  since 
there  was  nobody  living  to  see  the  crea- 
tion, that  God's  high  Authorship  and  Up- 
holdership  are  so  impressively  presented, 
as  a  practical  truth  for  religion.  The  six 
days'  calendar  is  only  a  frame  to  sot  the 
record  in,  and  give  us  the  vast,  unmeas- 
ured, scarcely  imaginable  stretch  of  the 
story,  by  noting  it  as  in  stages  of  prog- 
ress. • 

We  are  learning,  in  the  same  way,  to 
submit  the  story  of  the  flood  to  qualifi- 
cations which  the  writer  plainly  does 
not  make,  or  suppose  to  be  necessary. 
That  any  such  universal  cataclysm  ever 
befel  the  world  the  geologists  think 
they  find  reason  to  deny;  and  partly 
for  the  very  conclusive  reason,  that  there 
is  not  water  enough  on  the  planet  to 
make  such  a  flood.  Hence  it  has  more 
and  more  generally  been  conceded,  since 
the  exposition  by  Dr.  John  Fye  Smith, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the 
flood  was  local  only,  not  universal.  If 
the  historian  supposed  it  to  be  univer- 
sal, as  he  probably  did,  he  plainly  did 
not  understand  the  configuration  of  the 
world  sufficiently  to  be  sure  what  he 


should  mean  by  it ;  and  it  matters  little, 
we  perceive,  the  main  fact  being  given, 
whether,  on  some  outer  margin  of  the 
flat  he  conceived,  there  was  a  rim,  or 
in  vast  central  midlands  wide  spread 
regions,  of  dry  land.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
may  take  the  fact  reported,  that  "  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,"  as  indicating  an  impression  of  some 
local  subsidence,  or  disturbance. 

In  this  first  class  of  cases,  the  posi- 
tions held  by  religion  have  been  modi- 
fied by  new  constructions,  without  any 
sense  of  loss,  or  diminished  respect  for 
revelation.  Great  concern  has  been  felt, 
sad  outcries  of  danger  have  been  heard, 
and  even  hot  battle  has  been  waged,  but 
religion  has  taken  her  new  configura- 
tions, and  every  thing  is  safe  as  before ; 
with  an  immense  advantage  gained,  in 
the  new  sense  of  solidity  added,  by  the 
crises  of  investigation  passed. 

We  have  a  second  class  of  cases,  where 
the  conclusions  of  science  are  also  estab- 
lished, but  the  eflccts  are  to  come  more 
slowly,  because  there  is  no  so  apparent 
contrariety,  but  only  a  new  phase  of 
opinion  produced,  that  must  finally 
work  important  changes  of  interpreta- 
tion, where  at  first  they  are  not  expect- 
ed. Thus,  by  our  investigations  in 
chemistry  and  physiology,  we  are  com- 
ing to  look  on  the  body  in  a  different 
manner,  and  so  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Our  constancy  of  type,  or  per- 
sonal envisagement,  is  not  maintained,  as 
we  discover,  by  the  matter  of  the  body, 
but  by  the  formative  power  of  the  life, 
taking  up  and  giving  out,  running  in 
and  off,  and  causing  the  matter  to  fiow 
as  a  river  into  the  more  permanent,  pre- 
siding form  of  the  personality.  This  in 
fact  is  the  body,  the  peculium^  the  abid- 
ing type  of  the  man ;  the  matter  is  only 
transitional.  It  is  here,  it  is  there,  it  is 
pretty  much  everywhere.  It  has  belong- 
ed, in  single  particles,  to  many  thousand 
bodies,  dead  and  alive,  and  will  to  many 
thousand  more.  The  resurrection  we 
look  for  must  finally  come  to  be,  in  this 
view,  the  anattasis^  or  emergence  of  the 
formative  nature  which  is  the  real  body. 
The  gathering  up  of  the  old  matter,  the 
returning  of  member  to  member,  and 
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bone  to  bone,  will  no  longer  be  thought 
of,  but  dismissed  as  mere  chimera.  No 
discredit  will  thus  be  thrown  upon  the 
Christian  fact  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body ;  it  will  only  be  asserted  less  fan- 
tastically, and  just  as  much  more  credi- 
bly. 

Many  persons  have  believed,  and  many 
still  believe,  that  when  a  certain  contin- 
gency called  a  "  second  coming,"  what- 
ever it  be,  arrives,  a  stupendous  world- 
catastrophe  is  to  be  expected ;  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  shall  literally  pass 
away,  be  dissolved,  burned  up,  and  a 
new  astronomic  system  set  in  their  place. 
But  against  any  such  impression  science 
is  steadily  and  surely  pressing,  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  matter  of  the  world 
is  largely  incombustible ;  that  there  prob- 
ably is  not  oxygen  enough  in  the  solar 
system  to  bum  it  up;  that  no  single 
body  can  be  struck  out  of  it,  or  by  an 
ounce  diminished,  without  the  gravest 
consequences  of  disorder,  in  all  remotest 
worlds ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  creation,  demonstrated  by 
La  Place,  is  becoming  a  truth  more  and 
more  deeply  felt,  as  science  advances. 
The  result'  will  inevitably  be,  that  the 
Scripture  language  referred  to  will  be 
taken  as  being  only  an  eastemism  in 
speech,  to  describe  a  time  of  great  woe 
and  commotion ;  just  as  we  do,  in  fact, 
understand  the  same  kind  of  language, 
when  Isaiah  denounces  a  day  of  judg- 
ment on  Idumea,  and  when  Christ  him- 
self denounces  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  conclu- 
sions of  science,  or  the  points  of  discov- 
ery maintained,  are  not  themselves  per- 
fectly established,  and  we  can  only  guens 
what  results  will  follow,  if  they  should 
be.  Mr.  Agassi z,  for  example,  holds  the 
opinion  that  what  we  call  the  human 
race  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  races, 
all  original.  If  the  point  could  be  es- 
tablished, more  certainly  than  it  appears 
to  be,  it  need  cost  us  no  very  great  con- 
cern for  the  Scripture  authority.  We 
have  then  to  ask  who  that  people  were 
that  Cain  was  afraid  of,  and  among 
whom  afterwards  he  found  his  wife? 
and  who  the  '*  giants  "  of  the  first  age 
were  ?  and  who  "  the  daughters  of  men  " 


that  stole  away  ^  the  Sons  of  Qod,^  per- 
haps of  Adam,  from  their  integrity? 
adding,  that  a  merely  local  flood  might 
leave  on  hand  descendants  of  them  alL 
And  when  the  Apostle  declares  that 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  it  must  be  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  all  alike  are  men,  separated, 
as  such,  by  a  chasm  wider  than  the 
universe,  from  all  the  animal  races ;  that 
truth  is  truth  to  all,  right  the  same 
principle  and  law  to  all,  goodness  the 
same  divine  quality,  God  the  common 
Father,  and  they  themselves  a  cloBe 
high  brotherhood,  in  terms  of  love  and 
duty,  having  all  inmost  circulations  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  nmning  blood- 
like through  them — thus  to  run  when 
flesh  and  blood  are  no  more.  Compact- 
ed as  one  stock,  in  this  manner,  by  the 
everlasting  congeners  of  morality,  mere 
oneness  of  blood,  or  derivation,  is  but  a 
feeble  type  of  their  unity.  Still  it  is  a 
type  our  feeling  clings  to,  and  we  pro1>- 
ably  shall  not  give  it  up,  till  it  is  fairlj 
taken  from  us. 

The  geologists  again  are  beginning, 
of  late,  to  report  discoveries  of  human 
remains,  that  must  have  belonged,  thej 
insist,  to  some  pre-Adamic  race,  or 
races,  existing  in  a  different,  less  ad- 
vanced type,  before  the  present  habita- 
ble order.  Such  announcements  are  aa- 
toundingly  opposite  to  our  previous  im- 
pressions, and  perhaps  it  will  be  shown, 
by  fuller  investigations,  that  the  remains 
discovered  belong  to  our  present  era. 
We  cannot  volunteer  a  faith  in  such  dis- 
coveries in  advance  of  the  proofe.  It 
will  take  us  a  little  time  to  settle  oar 
heads  and  know  where  we  are,  but  we 
can  well  afford  to  wait  on  the  evidence ; 
perceiving  distinctly  beforehand  that 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  first  few  lines 
of  Scripture,  for  unnumbered  cycles  of 
history  anterior  to  the  present.  God 
existed  long  enough  ago  to  create  them 
and  take  care  of  them,  and  that  must 
suffice. 

Some  of  the  late  experimenters,  again, 
affirm  that,  under  certain  conjunctions 
arranged  for  the  maintenance  of  galvanic 
action,  they  are  able  to  beget,  or  create. 
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new  fonns  of  insect-life,  without  any 
previously  existing  eggs  or  germs.  And 
so  they  account  for  the  new  families  of 
organized  life  appearing,  at  successive 
stages,  in  the  geologic  progress  of  the 
earth,  without  any  creative  or  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  God ;  for  the  world 
itself,  they  say,  has  a  creative  function, 
as  they  have  experimentally  discovered. 
Now,  that  any  such  new  generation  of 
insect-life  is  possible,  apart  from  hidden 
germs  undiscovered,  we  may  rightly  be 
slow  to  believe ;  for  it  is  antecedently 
improbable,  nay  incredible.  Mind  only 
can  think  the  species,  and  adjust  the  sub- 
tle articulations  of  such  insect-life ;  acids 
and  mineral  substances  and  galvanic 
forces — all  unintelligent — never  did,  or 
can  do,  any  such  thing.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  established,  as  it  certainly  is  not, 
that  in  the  given  conjunctions  of  causes, 
such  creations  do  really  take  place,  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  God  allows  his  Creatorship 
to  appear  by  fixed  law,  so  to  speak,  in 
such  physical  conjunctions,  just  as  he 
allows  his  Spirit-power  to  be  drawn  forth 
by  right  personal  conjunctions  made  for 
him  in  prayer.  The  supposed  discovery, 
therefore,  does  not  shake  at  all  the  faitii 
of  God's  creations. 

Again,  we  have  another  fourth  class 
of  cases,  where  the  proposed  point  of 
discovery  is  not  made  out,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  it  ever  will  be. 
I  only  cite  a  single  example,  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  the  transmutation  of 
species.  What  is  science,  anyhow,  but  the 
knowledge  of  species  ?  Ajid  if  species 
do  not  keep  their  places,  but  go  a  mask- 
ing or  really  becoming  one  another,  in 
strange  transmutations,  what  is  there  to 
know,  and  where  is  the  possibility  of 
science  ?  IS  some  original  germ-cell  atom 
may  travel  up  through  mollusc,  and 
frog,  and  bug,  and  buzzard,  and  mam- 
mal, into  a  man,  what  forbids  that 
stones  may  break  species  in  the  same 
way,  to  become  wood  and  water,  and 
wind,  and  cloud,  and  thunder  ?  If  there 
is  no  stability  or  fixity  in  species,  then, 
for  aught  that  appears,  even  science  it- 
self may  be  transmuted  into  successions 
of  music,  and  moonshine,  and  auroral 


fires.  If  a  single  kind  is  all  kinds,  then 
all  are  one,  and,  since  that  is  the  same 
as  none,  there  is  knowledge  no  longer. 
The  theory  may  be  true,  but  it  never 
can  be  proved,  for  that  reason  if  no 
other.  And  when  it  is  proved,  if  that 
must  be  the  fact,  we  may  well  enough 
agree  to  live  without  religion. 

There  is  still  a  fifth  class  of  cases, 
where  conclusions  against  religion  are 
drawn  from  no  particular  disagreement, 
but  are  made  to  have  a  look  of  truth, 
from  the  new  mental  positions  obtained. 
Thus  groping  his  way  backward  through 
so  many  and  vast  cycles  of  geologic  his- 
tory, and  yet  arriving  apparently  no  whit 
nearer  to  God's  act  of  creation,  the  ex- 
plorer faints,  so  to  speak,  in  the  stretch 
of  his  almanac,  and  drops  into  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  better  to  make  short 
work,  and  say,  that  the  world  itself  is 
from  eternity.  Be  it  so:  nothing  is 
therein  concluded  against  cither  God's 
existence  or  Creatorship ;  for  since  the 
world  so  evidently  bears  the  stamp  of 
mind  in  every  part,  we  can  only  judge 
that  it  is  from  eternity,  as  being  from 
eternity  created.  Which  again  is  but 
saying  that  God  is  from  eternity  Cre- 
ator— a  conclusion  far  more  consonant 
to  reason,  than  that  he  some  day  began 
to  be  Creator.  Was  he  God  before  he 
was  Creator?  or  was  he  rather,  in  the 
simple  fact  of  existence,  both  God  and 
Creator  ?  The  world,  in  this  view,  is 
just  as  truly  made  out  of  nothing—that 
is,  nothing  exterior  to  God — and  is  just 
as  truly  miracle,  just  as  fit  home  for  a 
supernatural  religion,  as  if  it  was  made 
yesterday.  And  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  sufiers  no  trace  of  damage. 

Another  conclusion,  that  is  even  fatal 
every  way  to  religion,  is  suggested,  and 
gets  a  color  of  evidence,  from  the  fact 
discovered  and  rediscovqred  continually 
in  nature,  that  all  events  take  place  un- 
der fixed  laws.  They  certainly  do,  we 
must  agree  to  this ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  fixed  laws  are  only  laws  of 
natural  causation.  This  article  is  not 
written  by  any  laws  of  natural  causa- 
tion. The  writer  never  did  any  thing 
by  natural  causation,  unless  in  some 
hour  of  delirium,  or  sleep-walking.   All . 
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mindB  have  laws  in  their  ends,  and  a 
perfect  mind,  like  the  mind  of  God,  hav- 
ing perfect  ends,  will  do  all  things  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws  by  and  for  its  ends. 
And  imperfect  minds,  imperfectly  coor- 
dinated in  right  ends,  arc  none  the  less 
superior  to  causation.  They  have  pow- 
er, every  one,  to  act  supematurally,  com- 
ing down  upon  nature  to  put  her  forces 
into  new  conjunctions,  and  make  her 
very  causes  vary  their  product.  They 
do  not  act  as  being  simply  acted  on,  as 
a  projectile  is  thrown,  or  a  hammer 
swung,  but  through  and  from  them- 
selves, out  of  their  inherent,  everlasting, 
supernatural  liberty.  And  the  world  is 
put  under  them  to  be  thus  acted  on — 
ridden  by  them  even  as  they  ride  their 
horses.  And  so,  acting  downward  into 
it,  they  are  doing  always  their  small 
miracles  upon  it.  Is  it  credible  that 
God  is  himself  withholdcn  from  putting 
his  will  into  nature,  when  he  gives  us 
just  this  power,  to  be  our  most  common 
equipment  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  God  cannot  be 
expected,  in  miracle,  to  overturn  or 
suspend  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  Such 
a  definition  of  miracle  makes  it  impos- 
sible. The  man  who  lifts  a  weight 
masters  gravity,  but  he  does  not  sus- 
pend the  law.  He  only  puts  the  fiat  of 
his  will  on  his  muscles,  and,  by  the 
contracting  and  counter-pull  of  these, 
the  weight  rises.  So  God's  supernatural 
fiat  acting  into,  or  interacting  with,  the 
laws  and  causes  of  nature,  may  produce 
all  miracle  without  disruption  of  order. 
There  is  no  difliculty  here,  save  in  get- 
ting our  own  conceptions  of  nature  and 
the  supernatural  so  adjusted,  as  to  allow 
their  co-ordinated  and  regularly  system- 
atized action.  And  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  this,  greater  than  there  is  in  perceiv- 
ing, every  moment,  that  we  have  ac- 
tions of  our  own,  entering  freely  into 
causes,  being  themselves  uncaused, — in 
which  we  so  far  do  the  supernatural 
ourselves,  without  having  even  a  doubt 
or  question  raised. 

As  regards  the  adjustment  now  of 
these  many  collisions  recounted  by  our 
inventory,  in  the  happiest  and  speediest 


way  possible,  two  things  plainly  are  re- 
quired, both  of  religion  and  of  science ; 
viz.,  that  they  both  consent  to  be  com- 
plemented in  each  other ;  and  both  as- 
sume to  hold  their  ground  firmly  and 
with  courage,  as  the  truth  requires. 

Thus  religion  must  consent  to  be  con- 
figured to  all  true  points  of  science; 
just  as  it  has  learned  already,  without 
damage  and  even  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, to  hold  the  Bible  itself  in  a 
Copemican  sense.  Having  it  on  hand 
to  convert  the  world,  it  most,  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  be  converted  to  the  world. 
And  it  can  never  stop  being  thus  con- 
verted, till  science  stops  discovery.  It 
must  seek  to  put  itself  in  harmony  with 
every  sort  of  truth,  else  it  cannot  be 
true  itself.  Not  that  the  truths  of  na- 
ture and  natural  science  are  superior  and 
standard  as  respects  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion; for  scientific  ideas  and  opinions 
must  be  willingly  configured,  under  the 
same  law,  to  the  verities  of  religion. 
Truth  is  one — a  complete,  universal  sys- 
tem, based  in  God's  all-comprehensive 
intelligence.  And  the  moment  either 
science  or  religion  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge and  draw  itself  towards  this  whole 
of  truth,  it  becomes  ipso  facto  schismatia 
Of  course,  it  is  not  for  religion  to  run 
after  every  newly-advertised  discovery 
of  science,  and  offer  it  obeisance,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  make  due  proof  of  its 
truth.  And  yet,  when  such  due  proof 
is  made,  and  the  discovery  fully  estab- 
lished, religion  should  greet  it  none  the 
less  heartily,  that  it  sees  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  it,  but  should  rather  begin 
to  inquire,  by  what  modifications  the 
apparent  disagreement  can  be  removed, 
and  God  be  set  in  harmony ;  knowing 
that,  when  the  seeming  disagreement  is 
cleared,  it  has  even  gained  the  discovery 
to  itself. 

In  the  same  way,  as  already  intimated, 
science  also  is  required — a  requirement 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  thought  of  as  yet — to  allow  itself 
to  be  configured  as  punctually  to  the 
verities  of  religion ;  doing  honor  always 
to  the  maxim,  that  the  first  fact  of 
knowledge  is  the  organic  unity  of  all 
knowledge.     It   is  not  supposable,  of 
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course,  that  any  real  fact  of  science  is  to 
suppress,  or  any  way  disguise  itself,  for 
the  benefit  of  religion.  Only  no  dis- 
coverer is  at  liberty,  in  making  up  his 
discovery,  to  disrespect,  or  volunteer  a 
disconnection  of  it  with  any  kind  of 
truth.  It  is  one  of  the  particular  perils, 
for  example,  of  science,  that  the  sensu- 
ous mental  habit  it  engenders,  tends  to 
a  general  disrespect  and  quiet  ignoring 
of  all  superseusuous  and  supernatural 
fact — so  of  religion  itself.  Becoming  in- 
telligent is  the  same  thing,  in  this  man- 
ner, as  becoming  atheistic,  and  the 
reality  of  spirit,  and  miracle,  and  im- 
mortality, and  the  supernatural  remedial 
causes  that  compose  the  staple  of  a  gos- 
pel— ^yes,  and  sometimes  even  the  second 
sense  and  true  poetic  life  of  things,  that 
which  is  the  flame  and  principal  mean- 
ing of  the  creation — all  these  are  ignor- 
ed, and  the  scientific  plodder  is  left  to 
spend  his  life  in  toiling  at  the  shell  of 
knowledge,  as  if  it  were  the  substance 
and  totality.  His  science  becomes,  in 
this  manner,  a  science  of  mere  things, 
installed  as  a  complete  world-empire; 
and  refusing  to  know  the  super-mechan- 
ical forces,  and  vastly  broader  concern- 
ments of  spirit,  it  consents  to  be  either 
a  stupendous  lie,  or  a  very  cheap  form 
of  idolatry.  He  discovers  new  races  ap- 
pearing in  the  rocks,  for  example,  and 
refers  them  not  to  God,  but  wilfully  to 
"  spontaneous  generation ; "  whereas,  for 
God  there  is  some  presumption  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  spontaneous  generation 
none  at  all.  Making  up  his  physiolog- 
ical account  of  man,  he  does  not  stop  at 
the  conclusion  given  him  by  his  facts, 
that  man  is  an  animal,  but  he  draws  it 
a  little  wider,  warping  in  a  fact  or  two, 
it  may  be,  to  cover  it,  and  concludes 
that  he  is  only  an  animal — ^bolting  pur- 
posely, as  entitied  to  no  consideration, 
the  grand  superanimal  faith  of  immor- 
tality, never  so  much  as  conceived  or 
conceivable  by  animals,  but  dear  and 
natural  to  man  and  natural  as  dear; 
also  the  much  wider  distinction  of  im- 
mutable ideas,  such  as  truth,  and  right, 
and  good,  where  man  leaves  all  animals 
below  and  takes  his  place  with  God. 
So,  more  generally,  going  after  causes 


in  his  field,  and  finding  them  working 
under  their  laws,  he  puts  down  his  con- 
clusion that  all  things — human  actions 
even — are  done  by  causes  working  un- 
der laws.  Deep-Uioughted  men  of  all 
ages  have  thought  farther,  and  seen 
more ;  but  he  is  restrained  by  no  defer- 
ences, giving  out  his  pronouncement, 
that  responsibility  and  all  supernatural 
facts  are  but  fictions  which  philosophy 
will  disregard.  Science  has  no  right  to 
put  itself  at  war,  thus  lightly,  with  old 
original  ideas,  that  belong  to  the  vast, 
supereminent  domain  of  spirit,  and  com- 
pose a  complete  other- where  of  knowl- 
edge. It  consents  in  this  manner  to  be 
no  more  a  builder,  but  a  devastator. 
And  then  it  follows,  that  as  the  bigots 
of  religion  do  not  know  what  religion 
is,  when  they  refuse  to  allow  any  con- 
figuration of  its  word  to  the  teachings 
of  science,  so  these  guerillas  of  science 
miss  the  very  conception  of  nature, 
when  they  cease  to  look  upon  it  as 
made  for  the  uses  of  spirit,  and  by  its 
very  laws  submitted  to  the  uses  of 
spirit.  Self-active  power  it  has  none, 
and  no  man  knows  what  it  is,  who  does 
not  see  it  open,  every  way, — set  open 
more  and  more  by  science  itself— to  the 
uses  of  such  power,  and  congener,  in 
that  manner,  to  the  properties  of  the 
supernatural.  The  true  comprehensive 
wisdom  here  is  to  say,  let  the  truth 
come  boldly  in  from  all  quarters— out 
of  consciousness  and  revelation,  out  of 
the  sky,  out  of  the  ground ;  and  let  every 
truth  know  beforehand,  that  it  is  going 
to  meet,  and  embrace,  and  be  everlast- 
ingly one  with  all  other  truth,  even  as 
truth  itself  is  inherently  one. 

A  second  lesson,  as  already  suggest- 
ed, still  remains ;  that  both  parties  are 
to  hold  their  ground  together,  maintain- 
ing just  that  courage  that  belongs  to 
men  who  belong  to  the  truth.  We 
suffer  a  certain  feeling  of  regret  when 
we  remember  that  Galileo  is  not  able  to 
stand  by  his  discovery,  but  is  even  com- 
pelled, by  the  tyrannical  severities  of 
religion,  to  make  a  scarcely  honorable 
defection  from  it.  And  if  now  a  man 
of  science  dares  not  publish  or  publicly 
afiirm  a  fact  he  has  discovered,  because 
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it  rans  counter  to  some  stiindard,  or 
scruple  of  his  religion,  how  great  a  fall 
is  there  from  the  true  dignity  of  science. 
The  more  common  fault  of  our  time  is 
audacity.  Science  wants  no  cowards, 
but  real  courage  dares  to  be  considerate. 
Let  us  have  discovered  all  that  is  best, 
and  all  that  is  worst,  but  never  any 
thing  which  is  not  exactly  true. 

But  the  more  difBcult  thing,  in  this 
matter  of  courage,  is  to  settle  the  true 
position  for  it,  on  the  side  of  religion. 
The  demonstrations  of  religion,  as  re- 
lated to  science,  bear  a  look,  just  now, 
that  is  not  inspiring,  or  is  even  a  little 
humiliating ;  a  look  of  demoralization, 
or  chronic  weakness,  that  is  turning  one 
way  or  another  for  help,  and  seemingly 
cannot  find  it.  As  if  there  were  no 
power  left  in  religion,  to  withstand  the 
inroads  of  scientific  naturalism,  and 
every  thing  were  verging  towards  a  final 
precipitation  of  faith  and  authority  1 
Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy,  or  in 
feet  more  false.  We  have  indeed  been 
called  to  revise  a  good  many  of  our 
supposed  knowledges,  and  some  that 
we  derived,  as  we  thought,  from  the 
Scripture ;  but  there  is  not  any  one  of 
them  which  damages  either  us  or  it. 
The  concessions  we  are  yielding  to  sci- 
ence make  no  breach  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  revelation  ;  they  only  touch 
certain  incidentals  of  form  and  lan- 
guage, where  the  Scriptures  are  on  a  par, 
as  to  their  conceptions  of  nature,  with 
all  other  modes  of  opinion.  Every  thing 
they  were  written  for  stands  unshaken 
still,  and  is  even  the  more  firmly  settled, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  survive  the 
perils  of  so  broad  a  reconstruction.  See 
what  changes  have  been  sweeping  by. 
The  flat  world  that  was  laid  on  pil- 
lars, rounding  into  a  sphere,  has  broken 
loose,  in  swift  motion,  rushing  strong 
and  far.  The  heaven  that  was  decked 
with  spangles  has  become  a  vast  world- 
empire,  stable  as  geometry  itself.  Mat- 
ter has  become  incombustible,  having 
its  very  atoms  yoked  in  the  count  of 
arithmetic.  The  counsel  that  turns 
about  the  clouds  has  been  discovered, 
and  clouds  themselves  trod  under  by 
human  feet.     The    waters   have    been 


measured,  and  the  seas  explored  and 
well-nigh  bridged.  Even  our  bodies 
are  seen  to  have  their  constancy  no  more 
in  their  matter,  but  wholly  in  the  shapes 
element  under  which  they  are  ever  being 
recomposed.  A  thousand  misconcep- 
tions are  corrected,  and  a  thousand 
short-conceptions  enlarged.  And  yet 
every  thing  in  religion  stands  even  the 
more  securely ;  as  we  see  it  yoke  itself 
with  science,  in  a  manner,  at  once  so 
pliant,  and  so  visibly  superior. 

Our  true  part,  then,  is  to  be  as  little 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  religion  as 
we  have  reason  to  be.  The  ftiture  out- 
breaks of  discovery  are  not  likely  to 
bring  us  a  single  peril  more.  And  since 
we  have  ample  space  left  us  as  ever,  for 
all  most  supematui-al  gifts— revelations, 
prayers,  anointings,  discemings,  and 
even  miracles— and  no  possible  discoT- 
eiy  can  rob  us  of  these  liberties  of  the 
spirit,  or  more  than  help  us  to  maintain 
them  systematically,  as  having  found 
their  intelligible  unity  with  science  it- 
self, what  shall  we  do  but  pledge  our 
right  hand  to  it  and  to  all  its  explora- 
tions ?  We  are  to  say.  Go  on,  gentle- 
men, for  there  is  a  much  larger  field  to 
be  possessed.  As  yet  you  have  bnt 
scratched  the  world's  surfaces,  in  what 
you  call  your  sciences.  Go  deep;  for 
the  deeper  you  go,  and  the  more  un- 
sparing your  search,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us.  Wrench  every  subtlest  and 
most  secret  thing  from  nature's  bosom, 
and  let  us  have  it.  We  shall  appropri- 
ate every  true  thing  you  bring  us,  and 
thank  God  for  it.  Only  bring  us  no 
conceit,  as  if  nature  were  the  all,  and 
science  the  all-expounder.  What  you 
call  nature  is  but  a  veiy  small  affair, 
compared  with  God's  high  spirit-em- 
pire, and  the  vast  immortal  quantities, 
and  powers,  and  passions,  and  truths, 
that  build  the  eternal  system  it  com- 
poses. Do  not  imagine  tiiat  you  are  in 
a  commission  large  enough  to  inclnde 
and  give  you  jurisdiction  of  things  su- 
pernatural, when  your  only  jurisdiction 
is  of  the  shelL  Be  not  in  haste  to  put 
your  sentence  on  the  faiths  of  religion. 
The  nursery-sparrow  that  boasts  "  I  kill- 
ed Cock  Kobiii,"  could  as  well  be  sure 
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of  transfixing  moantains  with  his  *'  bow  tions  of  mind.    Whether  you  know  it 

and  arrow,*^  as  you  of  doing  death  upon  or  not,  here  is  a  good  deal  more  of 

religion,  if  you  would,  by  your  sciences,  rock  than  there  is  in  all  your  under- 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  to  undertake —  worlds  of   geology.     It  is  older  also 

the  extirpation  of  those  eternal  fiuths,  than  your  most  primitiye  formations, 

and  facts,  and  ideas,  by  which  Qod  im-  and  will  stay  firm  under  you  some  ages 

plants  himself  in  the  everlasting  percep-  longer. 


THE    THREE    WRENS. 


Mr.  Wren  and  his  dear  began  early  one  year, — 
They  were  married,  of  course,  on  St.  Valentine's  day, — 

To  build  such  a  nest  as  was  safest  and  best, 
And  to  get  it  all  finished  and  ready  by  May. 

Their  house,  snug  and  fine,  they  set  up  in  a  vine, 
That  sheltered  a  cottage  from  sunshine  and  heat : 

Mrs.  Wren  said :  "  Tm  sure,  this  is  nice  and  secure ; 
And  besides,  I  can  see  in  the  house,  or  the  street.^' 

Mr.  Wren,  who  began,  like  a  wise  married  man, 
To  check  his  mate's  weak  inclination  to  roam. 
Shook  his  little  brown  head,  and  reprovingly  said : 
"  My  dear,  you  had  better  be  looking  at  home. 

"  Youll  be  trying  the  street  pretty  soon  with  your  feet, 
And  neglecting  your  house  and  my  comfort,  no  doubt, 
And  you'll  find  a  pretext  for  a  call  on  them  next, 
If  you  watch  to  see  what  other  folks  are  about 

'*  There's  your  own  home  to  see,  and  besides  there  is  me, 
And  this  visiting  neighbors  is  nonsense  and  stuff ! 
You  would- like  to  know  why  ?  well,  you'd  better  not  try  ;- 
I  don't  choose  to  have  you,  and  that  is  enough  I " 

Mrs.  Wren  did  not  say  she  would  have  her  own  way,— 

In  fact,  she  seemed  wonderfully  meek  and  serene ; 
But  she  uought,  I  am  sure,  though  she  looked  so  demure, 
"  Well  I  I  don't  care ;  I  think  you're  most  awfully  mean  I " 

Mr.  Wren  soon  flew  off,  thinking,  likely  enough, 
I  could  manage  a  dozen  such  creatures  with  ease ; — 

She  began  to  reflect,  I  see  what  you  expect. 
But  if  I  know  myself  I  shall  look  where  I  please  I 

However,  at  night,  when  he  came  from  his  flight. 
Both  acted  as  if  there  was  nothing  amiss : 

Put  a  wing  o'er  their  head,  and  went  chirping  to  bed, 
To  dream  of  a  summer  of  sunshine  and  bliss. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  they  were  up  with  the  lark, 
And  by  noon  they  were  tired  of  work  without  play ; 

And  thought  it  was  best  for  the  present  to  rest. 
And  then  flnish  their  task  in  tne  cool  of  the  day. 

So,  concealed  by  the  leaves  that  grew  thick  to  the  eaves, 
He  shut  himself  in,  and  he  shut  the  world  out ; — 
"  Now,"  said  she,  "  he's  asleep,  I  will  just  take  a  peep 
In  the  cottage,  and  see  what  the  folks  are  about.'^ 
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Then  she  looked  very  sly,  from  her  perch  safe  and  high, 
Through  the  great  open  window,  left  wide  for  the  sun ; 

And  she  said :  ^*  I  can^t  see  what  the  danger  can  be, 
I  am  sure  here  is  nothing  to  fear  or  to  shun  1 

"  There^s  an  old  stupid  cat,  half  asleep  on  the  mat. 
But  I  think  she's  too  lazy  to  stir  or  to  walk ; — 
Oh,  you  just  want  to  show  your  importance,  I  know, 
But  you  can't  frighten  me,  Mr.  Wren,  with  your  talk  I 

"  Now  to  have  my  own  will,  Fll  step  down  on  that  sill ; 
I'm  not  an  inquisitive  person— oh,  no : 
I  don't  want  to  sec  what's  improper  for  me, 
But  I  like  to  find  out  for  myself  that  it's  so," 

Then  this  rash  little  wren  hopped  on  further  again. 
And,  grown  bolder,  flew  in,  and  sat  perched  on  a  chair ; 

Saying,  ^^  What  there  is  here  that  is  dreadful  or  queer, 
I  haven't  been  able  to  find,  I  declare. 

"  Well,  I  wish  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Wren,  you  would  wake. 
And  see  what  effect  all  your  warning  has  had ; 
Ah  I  I'll  call  up  that  cat,  and  we'll  have  a  nice  chat. 
And  rouse  him  with  talking, — oh,  won't  he  be  mad  1 " 

So  she  cried,  loud  and  clear,  "  Good-day,  Tabby,  my  dear ! 
I  think  neighbors  a  neighborly  feeling  should  show." 
"  How  your  friendliness  charms,"  said  Puss ;  "  come  to  my  arms, 
I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  some  time,  do  you  know  1 " 

Something  like  a  sharp  snap  broke  that  moment  his  nap. 
And  Mr.  Wren  said,  with  a  stretch  and  a  wink : 
^'  I  suppose,  dear,  your  sleep  has  been  tranquil  and  deep ; 
I  just  lost  myself  for  a  moment,  I  think. 

"  Why !  she's  gone,  I  declare  I  well,  Fd  like  to  know  where  ?  " 
Ajid  his  head  up  and  down  peering  round  him  he  dips ; 
All  he  saw  in  the  gloom  of  the  shadowy  room. 
Was  an  innocent  cat  meekly  licking  her  lips  I 

"  'Tis  too  bad  she's  away ;  for,  of  course,  I  can't  stay," 
Said  the  great  Mr.  Wren,  "  shut  in  this  little  space ; 
We  must  come  and  must  go,  but  these  females,  you  know. 
Never  need  any  changes  of  work  or  of  place." 

And  then  he  began,  like  a  badly-used  man. 

To  twitter  and  chirp  with  an  impatient  cry ; 
But  soon  pausing,  sang  out,  "  She's  gone  ofi^  in  a  pout. 

But  if  she  prefers  being  alone,  so  do  1 1 

"  Yet  the  place  is  quite  still,  so  Pll  whistle  until 

She  returns  to  her  home  full  of  shame  and  remorse ; 
I'm  not  lonesome  at  all,  but  it's  no  harm  to  call ; 
She'll  come  back  fast  enough  when  she  hears  me,  of  course  I " 

So  he  started  his  tune,  but  broke  off  very  soon. 

As  if  he'd  been  wasting  his  time,  like  a  dunce ; 
For  he  suddenly  caught  at  a  very  wise  thought. 

And  he  altered  his  whole  plan  of  action  at  once. 

"  Now,  that  cat,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  be  wrongfully  blamed ; 
And  since  it's  a  delicate  matter  to  broach, 
I  don't  say  of  her,  that  she  is  not  sans  peur^ 
But  I'm  sure  in  this  matter  she's  not  satis  reproche  I 
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"  Ah  1 1  can't  love  a  wren,  as  I  loved  her,  again. 
But  ni  try  to  be  manly  and  act  as  I  ought ;  ^ 
And  the  birds  in  the  trees,  like  the  fish  in  the  seas. 
May  be  just  as  good  ones  as  ever  were  caught 

*^  And  if  one  in  the  hand,  as  all  men  understand. 

Is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  Mr.  Wren  gravely  said, 

^  Then  it  seems  to  me  plain,  by  that  same  rule  again, 
That  a  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  that  are  dead." 

So  he  dropped  his  sad  note,  and  he  smoothed  down  his  coat, 
Till  his  late-ruffled  plumage  shone  glossy  and  bright ; 

And  li^ht  as  a  breeze,  through  the  fields  and  the  trees, 
He  floated  and  carolled  till  lost  to  the  sight. 

And  in  no  longer  time  than  it  takes  for  my  rhyme, — 
Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?  and  isn't  it  strange ! — 

He  returned  all  elate,  bringiug  home  a  new  mate : 
But  birds  are  but  birds,  and  are  given  to  change. 

Of  course,  larger  folks  are  quite  crushed  by  such  strokes. 

And  never  are  guilty  of  like  fickle  freaks ; — 
Ah  !  a  bird's  woe  is  brief,  but  our  great  human  grief 

Will  sometimes  affect  us  for  days  and  for  weeks  I 

But  this  does  not  belong  of  good  right  to  my  song. 
For  I  started  to  tell  about  birds  and  their  kind ; 

So  m  say  Mr.  Wren,  when  he  married  again. 
Took  a  wife  who  had  not  an  inquiring  mind. 

For  he  said  what  was  true :  "  Mrs.  Wren,  number  two. 
You  would  not  have  had  such  good  fortune,  my  dear. 

If  the  first,  who  is  dead,  had  believed  what  I  said. 
And  contented  herself  in  her  own  proper  sphere." 

Now,  to  some  it  might  seem  like  the  very  extreme 

Of  folly  to  ask  what  you  know  very  well ; 
But  this  Mrs.  Wren  did,  and  behaved  as  he  bid, 

Never  asking  the  wherefore,  and  he  didn't  tell. 

Yes,  this  meek  little  bird  never  thought,  never  stirred. 

Without  craving  leave  in  the  properest  way : 
She  said,  with  the  rest,  "  Shall  I  sit  on  my  nest 

For  three  weeks  or  thirteen  ?    Til  do  just  as  you  say  I " 

Now  I  think,  in  the  main,  it  is  best  to  explain 
The  right  and  the  reason  of  what  we  command ; 

But  he  wouldn't,  not  he ;  a  poor  female  was  she. 
And  he  was  a  male  bird  as  large  as  your  hand ! 

And  one  more  thing,  I  find,  is  borne  in  on  my  mind : 
Mr.  Wren  may  be  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  strange. 

That  while  both  his  grief  and  his  love  were  so  brief. 
He  should  claim  such  devotion  and  trust  in  exchange  I 

And  yet  Fve  been  told,  that  with  birds  young  and  old, 
All  the  males  should  direct,  all  the  females  obey ; 

Though,  to  speak  for  a  bird,  so  at  least  I  have  heard, 
You  must  h  one :— as  I  never  was,  I  can't  say  I 
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JEWELS   OF  THE  DEEP. 

n. 

PBABL8. 

The  chief  place  among  all  precious  things  belongs  to  the  pearl.— Fumr. 


A  DUSKY  fisherman  in  the  far-off  seas 
of  India  once  found  a  pearl  in  an  oyster. 
He  had  heard  of  such  costly  gems,  and 
sold  it  to  an  Arab  for  a  gold  coin  which 
maintained  him  for  a  whole  year  in  lux- 
ury and  idleness.  The  Arab  exchanged 
it  for  powder  and  shot  furnished  him 
by  a  Russian  merchant  on  board  a  trad- 
ing yessel,  w^ho  even  yet  did  not  recog- 
nize the  dirty,  dust-covered  little  ball 
as  a  precious  jewel.  He  brought  it 
home  as  a  present  for  his  children  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  where  a  brother 
merchant  saw  it  and  bought  it  for  a 
trifle.  The  pearl  had  at  last  found  one 
who  could  appreciate  its  priceless  value. 
The  great  man— for  it  was  a  merchant 
of  the  first  class,  the  owner  of  a  great 
fortune — rejoiced  at  the  silent  fraud  by 
which  he  had  obtained  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price,  without  selling  all  and  buy- 
ing it  fiurly,  and  cherished  it  as  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  Visitors  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  wonder. 
He  received  them,  in  his  merchant's 
costume,  in  a  palace  plain  without  but 
resplendent  inside,  with  all  that  human 
art  can  do  to  embellish  a  dwelling,  and 
led  them  silently  through  room  after 
room,  filled  with  rare  collections  and 
dazzling  by  the  splendor  of  their  orna- 
ments. At  last  he  opened  with  his  own 
key  the  carved  folding-doors  of  an  inner 
room,  which  surprised  the  visitor  by  its 
apparent  simplicity.  The  floor,  to  be  sure, 
was  inlaid  with  malachite  and  costly 
marble,  the  ceiling  carved  in  rare  woods, 
and  the  walls  hung  with  silk  tapestry  ; 
but  there  was  no  furniture,  no  gilding, 
nothing  but  a  round  table  of  dark  Egyp- 
tian marble  in  the  centre.  Under  it 
stood  a  strong  box  of  apparently  won- 
derful ingenuity,  for  even  the  cautious 
owner  had  to  go  through  various  read- 


ings of  alphabets,  and  to  unlock  one 
door  after  another,  before  he  reached  an 
inner  cavity,  in  which  a  plain  square 
box  of  Russia  leather  was  standing 
alone.  With  an  air  akin  to  reverence, 
the  happy  merchant  would  take  the 
box  and  press  it  for  a  moment  to  his 
bosom,  the;i,  devoutly  crossing  himself 
and  murmuring  an  invocation  to  some 
saint,  he  would  draw  a  tiny  gold  key, 
which  he  wore  next  to  his  x>crson,  from 
his  bosom,  unlock  the  casket,  and  hold 
up  to  the  light,  that  fell  from  a  large 
grated  window  above,  his  predouB  pet 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  for  the  lover 
of  such  things.  A  pearl  as  large  as  a 
small  egg,  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
marvellous  lustre.  The  sphere  was  per- 
fect, the  play  of  colors,  as  he  would  let 
it  reluctantly  roll  from  his  hands  oyer 
his  long  white  fingers  down  on  the  dark 
table,  was  only  equalled  by  the  flaming 
opal,  and  yet  there  was  a  soft,  subdued 
Ught  about  the  lifeless  thing  which  en- 
dowed it  with  an  almost  irresistible 
charm.  It  was  not  only  the  pleasure  its 
perfect  form  and  matchless  beauty  gave 
to  the  eye,  nor  the  overwhelming 
thought  of  the  fact  that  the  little  ball 
was  worth  any  thing  an  emperor  or  a 
millionaire  might  choose  to  give  for  it 
— there  was  a  magic  in  its  playfhl  ever- 
changing  sheen  as  it  rolled  to  and  &o-— 
a  contagion  in  the  rapt  fervor  with 
which  the  grim  old  merchant  watched 
its  every  flash  and  flare,  which  left  few 
hearts  cold  as  they  saw  the  marvel  of 
St.  Petersburg.  For  such  it  was,  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  who  loved  pearla 
dearly,  had  in  vain  offered  rank  and 
titles  and  honors  for  the  priceless  gem. 

A  few  years  afterwards  a  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  several  great  men 
were  arrested.     Among  the  suspected 
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was  the  merchant.  Taking  his  one 
great  treasure  with  him  he  fled  to  Paris. 
Jewellers  and  amateurs,  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners,  flocked  around  him,  for  the 
fame  of  his  jewel  had  long  since  reached 
France.  He  refused  to  show  it  for  a 
time.  At  last  he  appointed  a  day,  when 
his  great  rival  in  pearls,  the  famous 
Dutch  banker,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  other  men  well  known  for  their 
love  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  were 
to  behold  the  wonder.  He  drew  forth 
the  golden  key,  he  opened  the  casket, 
but  liis  face  turned  deadly  pale,  his  eyes 
started  from  their  sockets,  his  whole 
frame  began  to  tremble,  and  his  palsied 
hand  let  the  casket  drop.  The  pearl 
was  discolored  I  A  sickly  blue  color 
had  spread  over  it,  and  dimmed  its 
matchless  lustre.  His  gem  was  diseased ; 
in  a  short  time  it  would  turn  into  a 
white  powder,  and  the  rich  merchant 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  owner  of  the  finest 
pearl  known  to  the  world,  was  a  pauper ! 
The  pearl  had  avenged  the  poor  Indian 
of  the  East,  the  Arab,  and  the  poor  trav- 
eller, and  administered  silent  justice  to 
the  wrongM  owner. 

There  is  injustice,  grievous  wrong  and 
fearful  cruelty  in  the  early  history  of 
almost  all  oriental  pearls,  for,  as  Barry 
Cornwall  sings  so  well — 

Within  the  midnight  of  hor  hair, 

Ualf  hidden  in  its  doopost  doepi, 
A  Binglo  peerless,  prioeless  pearl 
(All  filmy-eyed)  forever  sleeps. 
Without  the  diamond's  sparkling  cycA, 
The  ruby's  blushes— there  it  lies. 
Modest  as  the  tender  dawn, 
When  her  purple  yeU's  withdrat^-n— 
The  flower  of  gems,  a  lily  cold  and  pale. 
Tet,  what  doth  aU  ayaU7— 
All  Ite  beauty,  aaito  grace  7- 
All  the  honors  of  its  place? 
He  who  plucked  it  from  its  bed. 
In  the  fiir  blue  Indian  Ooean, 
Liotti,  without  Itfe  or  motion. 
In  his  early  dwelling— dead  I 
All  his  children,  one  by  one. 
When  they  look  up  to  the  fan, 
Cnrse  tho  toll  by  which  he  drew 
The  treasure  fhim  its  bed  of  blue. 

For  sad  is  the  life  and  fearflil  are  the 
dangers  through  which  the  unfortunate 
pearl-diver  passes  before  his  few  years 
are  ended,  and  he  enters  into  eternal 
rest  How  strange  is  the  providence  of 
Qod,  which  places  the  precious  diamond 


in  the  hand  of  the  poor  Brazilian  slave, 
and  grants  the  precious  pearl  to  the 
half-starved  Indian  !  Far  out,  off  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  and  on  Bahrein  Island, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  great  de- 
posits, from  whence  come  to  us  most  of 
the  gems  we  value  so  highly.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  in  the  season,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  those 
desert  and  barren  spots  suddenly  bloom 
forth  in  gorgeous  colors,  as  the  sands 
and  coral  rocks  are  covered  with  tents 
of  richly-dyed  materials,  and  a  motley 
crowd  assembles  on  the  forsaken  spot. 
There  are  divers  and  merchants,  fish- 
sellcrs  and  butchers,  boat-caulkers  and 
sail-makers,  jewellers  and  idle  talkers, 
men  from  Asia  and  Africa,  all  talking 
loudly,  jostling  each  other,  eager  to  be- 
come rich  by  some  lucky  venture.  There 
are  priests  also,  who  levy  tribute  on  the 
superstitious  fishermen,  imposing  oflfer- 
ings  and  prescribing  holidays,  so  that 
the  poor  fisherman^s  earnings  are  half- 
spent  in  advance,  and  his  actual  work- 
days amount  to  little  more  than  thirty 
in  the  season. 

When  all  is  prepared,  a  Hindoo  or 
Parsee  blesses  the  water  to  drive  away 
the  sharks — for  a  consideration  ;  magi- 
cians and  sorcerers  sell  amulets  and  ut- 
ter blessings — for  a  consideration  ;  and 
when  the  boats  are  ready  for  a  start, 
there  is  seen  in  the  chief  boat  a  jolly 
old  cheat,  a  conjuror  and  binder  of 
sharks,  who  waves  about  his  skinny 
hands  and  jumps  and  howls,  till  the 
poor  fishermen  are  as  much  afraid  of 
his  incantations  as  of  the  sharks  them- 
selves. They  must  fast  rigidly,  while 
he  performs  his  wicked  rites,  nor  will 
he  allow  them  to  start,  till  he  has  de- 
clared the  moment  propitious.  At  last 
he  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  hideous  way, 
the  divers  join  in  the  chorus,  a  kind  of 
toddy  is  made  and  liberally  distributed 
among  the  excited  crowd,  and  the  work 
begins  in  earnest. 

The  boats  generally  assemble  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  and  when  all  are 
together,  a  signal-gim  is  fired,  where- 
upon they  set  sail  for  the  banks,  which 
are  not  far  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Qulf.    The  purpose  is  to  reach 
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thero  before  daybreak,  so  that  the  divers 
may  be  able  to  begin  the  moment  the 
sun  rises  above  the  dark  waters.  In 
each  boat  there  are,  besides  the  pilot, 
ten  rowers  and  ten  divers.  The  latter, 
perfectly  naked,  but  with  their  skin 
well  rubbed  with  fragrant  oil,  work  ^re 
at  a  time,  leaving  the  other  five  to  re- 
cover and  to  recruit  in  the  meanwhile. 
Before  they  jump  in,  they  compress  the 
nostrils  tightly  with  a  small  piece  of 
horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  stuflf 
their  ears  with  beeswax  for  the  same 
purpose,  fasten  a  network  bag,  which  is 
to  hold  the  oysters,  by  a  string  to  their 
^  waist,  and  aid  their  own  descent  by  a 
large  stone  of  red  granite,  which  they 
catch  hold  of  with  their  foot.  Then 
they  go  quickly  down  to  the  bottom. 
Here  they  dart  about  as  swiftly  as  they 
can,  picking  up  with  their  fingers  and 
with  their  toes,  which  they  use  with 
wonderful  agility,  fill  their  bag,  and 
shake  the  rope  that  is  held  above  in 
the  boat,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up  at 
once. 

In  favorable  weather  the  divers  may 
go  down  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a 
day  ;  if  the  weather  is  less  propitious, 
they  dive  at  most  five  times.  They 
remain  on  an  average  not  over  a  minute 
under  water;  to  stay  there  a  minute 
and  a  half  or  two  minutes  is  possible 
only  for  a  few  expert  divers,  and  can 
only  be  reached  by  extraordinary  efforts. 
A  few  who  have  endured  four  or  five 
minutes  are  spoken  of  as  we  speak  of 
the  men  of  genius  that  adorn  a  nation's 
annals ;  and  the  greatest  of  divers  is  a 
half-fabulous  Indian,  who  remained  full 
six  minutes  under  water.  The  exertion 
is  extremely  violent,  and  generally  when 
the  poor  men  return  to  the  surface, 
blood  flows  from  nose,  ears,  and  eyes. 
Hence  divers  are  generally  unhealthy, 
and  without  exception  short-lived.  They 
suffer  of  heart-diseases  and  sores,  and 
are -easily  recognized  among  the  mixed 
population  of  those  regions,  by  their 
bloodshot  eyes,  staggering  limbs,  and 
bent  backs.  These  are  i)art  of  their 
wages.  Sometimes  they  die  suddenly, 
on  reaching  the  surface,  as  if  struck  by 
a  shot,  and  arc  seen    no  more.     The 


stories  of  some  of  their  number  being 
regularly  slain,  in  order  to  throw  their 
limbs  to  the  sharks  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  the  others,  or  of  eyeballs 
starting  out  of  their  sockets,  and  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear  breaking  onder 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  are  of  course 
fables ;  but  the  pains,  perils,  and  penal- 
ties of  the  poor  pearl-divers,  are,  in  all 
conscience,  sad  enough  to  surround  the 
fruit  of  their  labor,  the  beauteous  pearly 
with  a  melancholy  interest  unknown  to 
other  jewels.  They  have,  however,  their 
companions  of  suffering  in  higher  re- 
gions also,  for  Dryden's  words,  "He 
who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive 
below,'*  Apply  to  gems  more  precioaa 
even  than  tlie  costliest  of  oriental  pearls. 

The  coast  of  Ceylon,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  place  where  pearls 
are  found  and  fished.  In  the  Peiman 
Gulf  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  are 
employed  in  three  thousand  boats,  and 
the  produce  of  their  industry  constitutes 
the  chief  source  of  income  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat.  The  Red  Sea  also  ftumiahes 
a  large  supply,  and  these  three  localities 
were  the  sources  from  which  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  obtained  their  pearls. 
Inferior  specimens  are  found  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  West  India  waters,  though. 
certain  fisheries  on  the  California  coast 
have  occasionally  produced  very  valua- 
ble pearls. 

It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  all 
the  mountain-streams  of  Europe  and 
America  furnish  a  limited  number  of 
shellfish,  which  contain  at  times  valua- 
ble pearls.  In  many  small  rivers  of  our 
mountain  regions  small  pearls  have  been 
found,  and  one  of  considerable  size  was 
a  few  years  ago  picked  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  river,  near  Richmond. 
Certain  streams  in  England  have  been 
fished  for  pearls,  in  ancient  times.  Al- 
ready Pomponius  Mela,  one  of  the  oldest 
Latin  writers,  states  that  the  seas  of 
Britain  generated  gems  and  pearls,  and 
Suetonius  preserves  the  tradition  that 
Julius  Ceesar  was  tempted  to  invade  the 
distant  island  mainly  by  the  hope  that 
ho  would  enrich  himself  with  its  pearls  1 
It  seems  to  be  a  well-ciitablished  fact,  that 
the  great  conqueror  brought  liomo  from 
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there  a  breastplate  studded  with  pearls, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Venus  Genitrix 
in  her  temple  at  Home,  and  on  which 
there  was  an  inscription,  stating  dis- 
tinctly that  these  pearls  were  British, 
as  Csesar  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  offering  was  formed  of  spoil 
obtained  in  Britain.  Pliny  mentions 
these  pearls  as  small  and  ill-colored,  but 
does  not  doubt  their  origin. 

Scotland  has  to  this  day  its  successful 
pearl-fisheries,  especially  in  the  river 
Tay,  where  they  extend  from  the  town 
of  Perth  to  Loch  Tay,  and  where  the 
mussels  are  collected  by  the  peasantry 
before  harvest-time,  when  they  enjoy 
comparative  leisure.  The  pearls,  how- 
ever, are  generally  small,  or,  when  they 
are  of  larger  size,  rather  deformed.  It 
is  constantly  afiSrmed  by  tradition,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  superb  pearl 
in  front  of  the  Scottish  crown  was  ob- 
tained in  the  river  Ythan. 

Pennant  tells  us  that  English  rivers 
also  were  noted  for  having  several  kinds 
of  mussels,  which  produced  quantities 
of  pearls,  and  that  there  are  regular 
fisheries  in  many,  as  in  the  Esk.  In 
North  Wales,  the  river  Conway  had, 
and  still  has,  quite  a  reputation  for  its 
treasures.  Camden  gives  an  account  of 
some  very  valuable  pearls  found  in  his 
time,  which  he  calls  as  large  and  as 
well  colored  as  any  we  find  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  adds,  that  they  have 
been  fished  for  there  ever  since  the 
Roman  Conquest.  Gibson,  who  trans- 
lated Camden,  says  he  knew  a  Mr. 
Wynn,  who  had  a  valuable  collection 
of  pearls,  found  in  the  Conway,  among 
which  was  a  stool-pearl,  of  the  form 
and  size  of  a  button-mould,  and  weigh- 
ing seventeen  grains.  One  of  these 
gems,  a  Conway  pearl,  is  to  this  day 
preserved  in  the  royal  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  was  presented  to  Catharine,  the 
Queen  of  Charles  n.,  by  her  chamber- 
lain, Sir  Richard  Wynn,  of  Giordir. 
Even  in  our  day  these  fisheries  are  not 
quite  neglected,  but  they  represent  the 
very  prose  of  the  pursuit,  as  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  have  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  Far  East,  constitute  its 
poetry.  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  out,  these 
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simple  fishermen  go  in  several  boats  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  gather 
into  their  sacks  as  many  mussels  as  they 
can  obtain  before  the  tide  returns. 
These  are  thrown  into  huge  kettles 
over  a  fire,  to  be  opened,  and  then  they 
are  taken  out,  one  by  one,  with  the 
hand,  and  thrown  into  tubs.  One  of 
the  men  steps  barefooted  into  these,  and 
stamps  upon  them  until  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  Next  they  pour  water 
upon  the  mass,  to  separate  the  fishy 
substance  from  the  heavier  parts,  which 
contain  sand,  small  pebbles,  and  the 
pearls  that  may  have  been  obtained. 
After  numerous  washings,  the  sediment 
is  put  out  to  dry,  and  the  pearls  are 
carefully  laid  on  large  wooden  platters, 
one  at  a  time,  with  a  feather.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  gathered,  they  are 
taken  to  an  overseer,  who  pays  the  fish- 
ermen a  few  shillings  an  ounce  for  them. 
The  pearls  are  generally  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  sometimes  blue.  What  ms^es  this 
fishery  singular  is  the  mystery  which 
hangs  upon  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. No  one  knows  what  becomes 
of  the  pearls.  The  fishery  is  a  monop- 
oly, and  there  is  but  one  person  who 
buys  them  up,  and  as  he  keeps  his  coun- 
sel most  jealously,  this  has  led  to  very 
&nciflil  surmises.  One  curious  inquirer 
was  gravely  told  that  all  the  pearls  here 
found  were  sent  abroad  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  seed-pearls,  and  another  learn- 
ed that  they  were  exported  to  India,  in 
order  to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of 
nabobs. 

Ireland  also  has  its  miniature  fisher- 
ies ;  the  mussels  are  found  set  up  in  the 
sand  of  the  river-beds,  with  their  open 
side  turned  from  the  torrent,  and  con- 
tain occasionally  fine  pearls.  In  Ba- 
varia the  poor  shellfish  are  treated  sci- 
entifically :  they  are  put  back  into  cer- 
tain localities,  fed  with  a  peculiar  food, 
which  frivolous  critics  say  is  scientific- 
ally prepared  by  the  great  Liebig,  and 
subjected  to  a  careful  treatment.  The 
success  of  this  curious  project  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  become  public. 

The  question  how  the  pearls  were 
originally  made,  led,  in  olden  times,  to 
many  absurd  fables,  and  even  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages  were  not  free  flrom  the  wildest 
theories.  Pliny  gravely  asserts  that  the 
oyster  feeds  upon  the  heavenly  dew, 
and  that  this  produces  pearls.  Boethius 
han  the  same  notion,  and  speaking  of 
the  pearl-mussel  in  Scottish  rivers,  he 
says :  "  These  mussels,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sky  is  clear  and  temper- 
ate, open  their  mouth  a  little  above  the 
water,  and  most  greedily  swallow  the 
dew  of  heaven ;  and  after  the  quantity 
and  measure  of  dew  which  they  swal- 
low, they  conceive  and  breed  the  pearl." 
Even  Ilarrisou  still  claims  that  the 
pearls  are  only  sought  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  because  a  little  before 
that  time  "  the  sweetness  of  the  dew  is 
most  convenient  for  the  kind  of  fish 
which  <loth  engender  and  conceive 
them."  The  common  belief  in  the  East 
is,  to  this  day,  that  these  precious  gems 
are 

"  rain  from  the  sky. 
Which  tum^  into  pearls  as  it  fiills  in  the  soa ;  ** 

and  this  ia  about  as  true  an  account  of 
their  origin  as  the  pretty  conceit  of 
Robert  Herrick : 

Some  oaked  mo  where  the  rubies  grow, 

And  nothing  I  did  say. 
But  with  my  finpcrs  pointed  to 

llie  lips  of  Julia. 

8omG  Asked  liow  poir's  did  grow,  and  where? 

Then  epoke  I  to  my  girl. 
To  pari  her  lips,  and  showed  tbem  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

Alas  for  poetry  and  romance !  The 
same  terrible  science  of  chemistry  which 
has  with  its  sledge-hammer  of  matter- 
of-fact  converted  the  glorious  diamond 
into  vulgar  charcoal,  has  also  pro- 
nounced the  precious  pearl  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  few  layers  of  membrane  and 
common  carbonate  of  lime.  And  yet, 
here,  as  everywhere  in  God's  beautiful 
nature,  the  poetical  element  is  not 
wanting,  if  our  eyes  are  but  opened  by 
wusdom  from  on  high,  to  see  the  daily 
wonders  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
The  pearls,  aside  from  their  beauty  and 
their  value,  are  superb  illustrations  of 
that  Ijencficent  law  of  Nature,  by  which 
injuries  are  converted  into  blessings,  and 
Death  is  changed  into  Life.  The  mol- 
lusks  are  all  made  after  the  same  model. 


and  the  common  naked  snail,  as  well  as 
the  mussel,  the  cockle,  and  the  oyster, 
the  awkward  garden-snail  crawling 
slowly  on  the  moist  ground,  and  the 
graceful  nautilus  sailing  lightly  over 
the  blue  waves,  the  elegant  and  the 
rough,  the  rare  and  the  common,  all 
show  the  same  wisdom  and  marveUoas 
adaptation  of  form  to  their  purpose  in 
life.  The  body  is  invariably  of  soft 
consistence,  and  enclosed  in  an  elastic 
skin.  From  this  skin  exudes  continual- 
ly a  calcareous  matter,  which  resembles 
common  lime.  This  protects  the  ani- 
mal, and  serves  to  form  its  shell.  Where 
the  waves  are  rough  and  rocks  abound, 
there  this  house  also  is  rough,  hard,  and 
stony,  fit  to  weather  the  tempest,  and  to 
roll  among  rocks ;  where  the  waters  are 
smooth  and  only  halcyon  days  to  be 
looked  for,  there  Nature,  which  never 
works  in  vain,  provides  only  paper  sides, 
and  an  egg-shell  boat,  such  as  the  little 
nautilus  navigates  during  his  happy  life. 
This  same  calcareous  matter  which  the 
animal  gives  out  without  pain  and  with- 
out labor,  also  fills  the  little  house  in- 
side with  supernatural  beauty.  It  forms 
that  beautiful  substance,  so  smooth  and 
so  highly  polished,  dyed  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  resplendent 
with  a  glorious  opalescence,  which  still 
charms  the  eye  in  spite  of  its  having 
become  so  common  in  all  our  honses. 
This  is  the  lining  of  the  shell,  the  nacre, 
or,  in  its  poetical  name,  the  mother-of- 
pearl.  **  The  inside  of  the  shell,^  said 
old  Dampier,  the  stem  sailor  with  the 
poet's  mind,  resembling  himself  the  rug- 
ged oyster-shell  with  the  beautifol  lin- 
ing within,  '*  the  inside  of  the  shell  ia 
more  glorious  than  the  pearl  itself." 

No  wonder  that  with  such  a  beantifal 
house  to  live  in,  the  oyster  should  seem 
to  derive  its  share  of  pleasure,  which  ia 
given  by  the  great  Maker  to  all  bis 
creatures  on  earth,  from  an  effort  to 
render  its  bed  always  soft  and  cosy,  to 
lie  warm,  packed  in  close  and  comJfbrt- 
ably.  No  wonder  that  with  such  a  dis- 
position, the  animal  should  become  a 
sybarite,  and  fret  at  a  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  on  its  ivory  couch.  Hence,  as  soon 
as  a  foreign  substance  intrudes  by  some 
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means  or  otlier,  the  mussel  begins  to 
make  desperate  efforts  to  remove  the 
irritation.  It  has  no  means  to  resist  the 
intruder ;  it  must  do  as  we  have  to  do 
when  our  evils  are  beyond  our  powers 
of  resistance ;  it  must  submit,  and  en- 
deavor, by  the  means  placed  in  its  pow- 
er by  a  beneficent  Creator,  to  convert 
the  pain  into  a  pleasure,  the  grief  into 
glory.  Hence,  whatever  the  cause  of 
irritation  may  be,  the  process  is  invari- 
ably the  same. 

Sometimes  a  tiny  grain  of  sand  or  some 
similar  foreign  substance  slips,  in  a 
moment  of  carelessness,  through  the 
opening,  and  gets  between  the  mantle 
of  the  animal  and  the  shell,  proving 
soon  a  great  annoyance.  At  other  times 
some  enemy  of  the  poor,  helpless  shell- 
fish, goes  deliberately  to  work  to  de- 
stroy it :  he  fastens  himself  to  the  out- 
side, and  perforates  the  shell  until  he 
gets  within  reach  of  his  prey.  In  such 
cases,  the  animal  begins  immediately  to 
cover  the  intruding  grain  with  a  smooth 
coat  of  membrane  and  a  layer  of  nacre, 
or  to  plug  the  opening  in  like  manner 
with  the  same  substance,  in  order  to 
shut  out  the  intruder,  and  to  balk  him 
in  his  murderous  design.  These  accu- 
mulations grow  from  year  to  year,  and 
finally  form  pearls  adhering  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell. 

These  are,  however,  not  the  valuable 
pearls  of  commerce,  which  are  always 
found  loose  in  the  interior  or  imbedded 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the  animaVs  sub- 
stance. This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
here  the  source  of  irritation  has  not 
come  from  without,  but  originated  in 
the  interior  of  the  shell  itself.  The 
cause  is  this :  the  animal  produces  an- 
nually a  number  of  eggs,  contained  each 
in  a  tiny  capsule  of  almost  microscopic 
size.  As  these  eggs  germinate  and  be- 
come diminutive  animals,  they  are 
thrown  out  by  the  mother,  to  become 
mussels  in  their  turn.  Every  now  and 
then,  however,  an  egg  proves  abortive, 
and  is  not  thrown  out  with  the  others, 
but  remains  behind  in  the  little  capsule, 
in  which  it  was  originally  contained. 
This  capsule,  forming  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  furnished  with  blood  and  sup- 


plies of  every  kind  by  the  latter,  is 
gradually  covered,  like  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  shell,  with  nacre,  an^  thus 
forms  the  future  gem.  This  is  the  way 
they  are  made,  these  wondrous  beauties  I 
Well  may,  therefore.  Sir  Everard  Home 
exclaim  :  "  If  I  can  prove  that  this,  the 
richest  jewel  in  a  monarch's  crown, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  art  of 
man  either  in  beauty  of  form  or  bril- 
liancy of  lustre,  is  the  abortive  egg  of 
an  oyster  enveloped  in  its  own  nacre, 
who  will  not  be  struck  with  wonder 
and  astonishment  ? " 

All  pearls,  therefore,  have  in  the  cen- 
tre some  small  foreign  substance,  or  a 
tiny  cell,  which  is  surprising  by  its  ex- 
treme brightness  and  polish,  although 
but  just  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the 
original  egg.  If  a  pearl  be  split  and 
then  set  in  a  ring  with  the  divided  sur- 
face outwards,  as  is  often  done,  a  mag- 
nifying glass  will  reveal  to  us  this  cen- 
tral cell  quite  conspicuously,  in  the  form 
of  a  round  hole,  very  minute  it  may  be, 
but  well  defined,  and  showing  beyond 
any  doubt  where  the  ovum  has  been 
deposited.  Around  this  cell  an  addi- 
tional coat  of  nacre  is  laid  evenly  and 
smoothly  every  year,  and  thus  the  beau- 
tiful round  pearl  is  gradually  built  up. 
Occasionally  one  may  be  found  that  is 
pear-shaped,  and  these,  when  perfect, 
are  considered  the  most  valuable,  as 
they  are  in  great  demand  for  eardiops. 
Tliis  shape  arises  from  the  little  foot  or 
pedicle  to  which  the  egg  is  attached, 
being  covered  with  nacre  as  well  as  the 
egg  itself. 

The  great  beauty  of  pearls  consists  in 
their  perfection  of  form,  and  their  pe- 
culiar lustre,  which  man  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  to  artificial  pearls, 
except  in  rare  instances.  This  lustre 
arises  from  two  features  which  charac- 
terize these  precious  jewels  of  the  deep : 
their  transparency  and  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  their  surface.  For  pearls  are 
transparent,  as  can  easily  be  ascertained 
by  holding  a  split  pearl  to  a  candle, 
where,  by  interposing  a  colored  sub- 
stance or  light,  the  color  will  be  seen 
transmitted  through  the  pearL  Now, 
as  the  central  ceD  is  lined  with  a  highly 
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polislied  coat  of  nacre,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pearl  itself  is  transparent, 
the  mys  of  light  easily  pervade  it,  and 
cause  that  peculiar  lustre  which  char- 
acterizes a  valuable  pearl. 

This  lustre,  however,  is  heightened 
into  true  and  superb  opalescence  by 
the  delicately  grooved  surface  of  the 
pearl,  which,  Sir  David  Brewster  says, 
resembles  closely  the  fine  texture  of  the 
skin  at  the  top  of  an  infant's  finger,  or 
the  minute  corrugations  which  are  often 
seen  on  surfaces  covered  with  varnish  or 
oil-paint.  In  other  words,  there  are,  be- 
neath the  immediate  polish  of  the  pearl, 
certain  tiny  wavelets  and  dimples,  from 
which  the  light  is  reflected  in  subdued 
and  undulating  splendor.  From  the  fiat 
surface  of  the  lining  of  the  shell,  the  mo- 
ther-of-pearl, these  rays  of  light  diverge 
in  all  directions,  and  hence  shine  in 
rainbow  colors ;  in  the  i)earl,  on  the 
contrary,  on  account  of  its  spherical 
form,  the  varied  hues  are  all  blended 
into  a  white,  uniform  light,  which 
gives  to  this  gem  its  unrivalled  beauty 
and  high  value  as  an  ornament. 

These  lustrous  and  bcautifVil  spheres 
are  the  coveted  ornament  of  all  men, 
and  immense  prices  arc  paid  for  those 
of  perfect  form  and  largest  size.  Hence 
man's  cupidity  and  ingenuity  have  been 
at  work,  from  time  immemorial,  to  imi- 
tate Nature's  handiwork,  and  to  produce 
artificial  pearls.  In  the  harems  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  ball-rooms  of  Europe, 
in  Chinese  homes  and  at  American  par- 
ties, pearls  have  ere  now  dazzled  the 
fashion,  that  never  lay  in  an  oyster-bed, 
as  bits  of  California  rock-crystal  have 
more  than  once  eclipsed  the  treasures 
of  Golconda.  The  result  of  such  labors 
has  rarely  })ecn  satisfactory ;  with  the 
exception  of  certain  French  imitations, 
seen  at  last  year's  Exposition,  no  pearls 
have  ever  yet  been  produced  that  could 
not  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  product  of  shellfish. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  near- 
est cognate  substance  is  bezoar,  a  con- 
cretion of  deep  olive-green  color,  found 
in  the  stomach  of  goats,  dogs,  cows,  and 
especially  camels.  The  Hindoos  gener- 
ally grind  it    into  yellow  paint,  but 


when  harder  parts  arc  found,  they  fUl 
speedily  into  the  hands  of  jewellera, 
who  polish  and  thread  them,  and  then 
sell  them  as  jewels.  Thus  it  is  from 
the  secretion  of  a  shellfish,  and  from 
the  stomach  of  lower  animals,  that  man 
gets  the  ornaments  he  most  values  for 
her  ho  loves  best  and  for  him  ho  wishes 
to  honor  most  1 

Already  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  stories  were  afloat  in  the  great 
city,  of  Arab  tribes  living  near"  the 
sandy  shoals  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  prac- 
tised the  art  of  making  artificial  pearls. 
They  had  evidently  no  inkling  yet  of 
modem  ingenuity,  for,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  Roman  writers  of  the  time, 
these  innocent  children  of  the  desert 
went  yet  to  Nature  herself  for  aid  in 
their  enterprise,  and  made  the  oystezs 
themselves  their  agents  in  fabricating 
artificial  pearls.  Apollonios  tells  us 
how  they  allured  the  credulous  shell- 
fish from  their  cosy  bed  in  the  warm 
waters  below  to  the  surface,  by  poming 
oil  on  the  waters,  to  make  them  smooth 
and  calm,  and  seizing  them  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  appeared  on  the  smv 
face  to  imbibe  the  genial  air,  thmst  a 
sharp  instrument  through  the  gaping 
valves  into  the  soft  body  of  the  ftitimftl. 
Then  they  threw  them  into  a  colander 
connected  with  a  pan  or  trough,  into 
which  the  exuding  juices  slowly  trickled 
in  the  form  of  round  pearly  drops.  The 
story  is,  of  course,  fabulous,  bat  tends 
to  show  how  familiar  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing artificial  pearls  had  already  become 
to  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  The  Chi- 
nese— that  wonderful  people,  so  wise  as 
children,  so  ignorant  in  their  old  age — 
have  likewise  for  centuries  already  car- 
ried on  a  well-organized  system  of  man- 
ufacturing pearls  on  the  same  principle 
of  forced  mussel-labor.  They  claim  that 
this  invention  was  made  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  an  individual 
whose  memory  they  still  honor  annual- 
ly by  certain  ceremonial  acts  performed 
in  a  temple  specially  dedicated  to  his 
name. 

The  large  manufactories  of  artificial 
pearls,  which  now  exist  near  Canton 
and  at  Hutchcfu,  near  Ningpo,  employ 
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several  thousand  laborers  in  this  ex- 
traordinary business,  and  produce  every 
year  a  perfectly  enormous  quantity  of 
pearls.  The  process  is  briefly  this:  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  the  full- 
grown  mussels  of  that  year  are  removed, 
one  by  one,  from,  their  beds,  and  have 
small  moulds  or  forms  pushed  inside, 
which  are  to  serve  as  nuclei  for  new 
pearls.  A  piece  of  wire  or  a  few  metal 
beads  are  carefully  inserted  between  the 
mantle  of  the  animal  and  the  shell,  and 
there  these  foreign  bodies  are  left  em- 
bedded in  the  soft,  muscular  substance 
of  the  living  shellfish,  till  they  become 
completely  incrusted  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  nacre.  A  year  generally  suffices 
to  cover  them  with  a  thin  but  complete 
coat  of  mother-of-peasl ;  but  at  times 
they  are  left  much  longer  undisturbed, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  thicker  incrustation 
of  greater  beauty. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 
pearl-mussel  which  has  inside  the  shell 
a  number  of  little  josses  made  of  bell- 
metal  and  completely  covered  and  coat- 
ed with  nacre. 

The  beads  so  procured  have  a  very 
handsome  appearance  and  considerable 
lustre,  but  they  are  almost  always  mis- 
shapen, following  the  rough  outline  of 
the  artificial  kernel,  and  hence  they  can 
be  sold  only  for  opaque  settings  or  for 
embroidery,  when  the  imperfect  side  is 
concealed.  The  principal  object  of 
these  factories  is  to  produce  the  small 
idols  with  which  the  Chinese  adorn 
their  caps.  These  are  produced  by  lit- 
tle tin  moulds  of  stereotyped  shape, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  mollusk, 
and  soon  becoming  covered  with  an 
extremely  thin  layer  of  nacre,  appear 
entirely  formed  of  the  lustrous  sub- 
stance of  which  pearls  are  made.  The 
deception  is  all  the  greater  as  the  nacre, 
though  infinitely  thin,  still  forms  a  com- 
plete and  unbroken  coat  of  exquisite 
smoothness,  which  cannot  easily  be  re- 
moved by  force,  and  hence  is  very  du- 
rable. 

In  Europe,  it  was  Linnaeus,  the  great 
botanist,  who  first  broached  the  idea  of 
producing  genuine  pearls  by  a  similar 
method,  and  offered,  in  1761,  to  sell  the 


secret  to  the  Swedish  Government  for  a 
modest  sum.  The  country  was,  how- 
ever, too  poor  to  purchase  the  discov- 
ery, which  thereupon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Gottenburg. 
When  his  heirs  a  few  years  later  offered 
the  secret)  carefully  sealed  up  in  the 
original  paper,  for  sale,  it  had  already 
become  known  through  the  publications 
of  the  great  savant  himself,  and  all  the 
world  was  aware  that  the  pearl  was  the 
result  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  body 
or  the  shell  of  a  mollusk.  Linnssus 
had,  himself,  in  his  collection,  several 
genuine  pearls,  the  forced  production 
of  fresh-water  pearl-mussels. 

The  Venetians  had  long  before  made 
pearls  in  their  famous  glass-factories. 
They  took  hollow  glass- beads  and  in- 
jected them  with  various  tinted  var- 
nishes, into  the  composition  of  which 
certain  mercurial  preparations  entered 
largely.  This  manufacture  was  soon 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  led  to  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Great  Republic :  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  towards  the 
end  of  the  flfteenth  century,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  these  admirable  imitations, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  fraudulent 
to  make  or  sell  beads  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  genuine  oriental 
pearls !  The  island  of  Murano,  which 
was  the  original  seat  of  this  manufac- 
ture, has  continued  until  now  the  prin- 
cipal locality  for  the  production  of  these 
artificial  or  seed-pearls,  and  their  sale  is 
no  longer  hampered  by  republican  regu- 
lations. 

The  city  of  Rome  boasts  of  equal  suc- 
cess, but  achieves  it  by  very  different 
means.  Here  glass  is  not  bo  easily  ob- 
tained, and  hence  beads  of  alabaster  arc 
carefully  turned  to  a  perfect  sphere,  and 
then  covered  with  a  cement,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  finely-ground  mother-of- 
pearl.  They  do  not  pretend  to  com- 
pete with  genuine  pearls,  but  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  ornament,  and  prove 
their  popularity  by  never  going  out  of 
fashion. 

The  French,  whose  brass  jewels  now 
defy  detection,  have  in  the  imitation  of 
pearls  also  proved  themselves  infinitely 
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superior  to  all  competitors.  A  few  spe- 
cimens of  their  artificial  productions, 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
could  neither  in  lustre  nor  in  water  and 
color  be  distinguished  from  oriental 
pearls,  even  when  the  genuine  and  the 
sham  were  laid  side  by  side.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
covered: tliis  is  their  specific  weight 
— they  are  much  lighter  than  the  real 
pearls. 

The  invention  of  their  composition 
was,  like  so  many  inventions  of  this 
kind,  due  to  what  is  termed  an  accident. 
A  rosary-maker,  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XrV.,  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  his 
country-house,  near  Paris,  when  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  silvery 
lustre  on  a  basin  of  water.  He  inquired 
the  cause,  and  found  that  a  number  of 
bleaks — a  small  white  fish  of  that  region 
— had  been  crushed  in  the  water ;  fur- 
ther examination  convinced  him  that 
the  lustrous  sheen  was  produced  by 
countless  scales  of  the  little  animals. 
This  suggested  to  his  inventive  mind 
the  idea  of  using  the  scales  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls ;  but  at 
first  they  decayed  too  quickly  to  be  of 
any  use.  Long  reflection  led  him  at 
last  to  the  happy  thought  of  throwing 
the  scales  into  a  strong  alkaline  solu- 
tion, and,  lo,  the  danger  was  removed ! 
Now  there  exist  large  factories  where 
this  substance  is  made.  Enormous  quan- 
tities of  the  fish,  which  fortunately 
abounds  in  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Mame,  are  caught,  and 
the  scales  scraped  off,  well  washed  in 
water,  and  then  compressed  between 
folds  of  fine  linen.  The  fluid  which 
trickles  from  them  is  repeatedly  filtered 
until  it  acquires  the  necessary  degree  of 
purity,  and  then  mixed  with  some  al- 
kaline solution,  to  prevent  the  animal- 
matter  that  remains  from  decaying. 
This  is  the  famous  Essence  d'Oricnt, 
and  it  takes  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
thousand  fish  to  make  one  pound  of  the 
pure  essence. 

At  the  same  time  glass-beads  are 
blown  with  special  care  so  as  to  pro- 
duce perfect  spheres,  and  into  these  the 
costly  essence,  mixed  with  some  isin- 


glass, is  gently  blown  by  means  of  a 
blow-pipe.  As  if  by  a  magic  touch,  the 
glass-bead  is  instantly  changed  into  a 
lustrous  pearl.  They  are  then  steeped 
in  alcohol,  dried  over  a  hot  plate,  fill- 
ed with  wax  or  cement  to  giye  them 
weight,  and  finally  exposed  to  yarions 
flunes,  which  constitute  the  secret  of 
the  manufacture. 

With  all  this  labor  and  ingennity  a 
pearl  is  produced— a  sham.  We  prefer 
the  workmanship  of  Nature  in  the  wing- 
shelled  pearl-bearer,  the  avieula  tnarffa- 
ritiferay  a  mussel  as  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  eccentricity  of  shape  as  for 
the  pearls  which  it  contains.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  trop- 
ics, though  in  ancient  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  northern  seas  also. 
Its  rivals  are  a  mya,  which  abounds  on 
the  shores  of  almost  all  seas,  and  a  anio, 
the  British  pearl-bearing  mussel,  found 
in  rivers  and  small  sheets  of  water. 
These  modest  mollasks,  unpretending 
in  appearance,  but  full  of  precious  gnns 
within,  produce  the  pearl  which  from 
time  immemorial  man  has  valued  among 
the  most  precious  gems ;  for  there  are 
few  things  so  immortal  as  good  taste. 
Even  the  inferior  pearls  have  their 
mysterious  value  in  the  eyes  of  manj. 
The  imperfect  or  discolored  pearls  are 
ground  up,  or  dissolved  and  used  aa 
medicine  in  Eastern  lands.  They  call 
the  powder  Majoon ;  it  is  an  electuarj, 
and  myriads  of  small  seed-pearls  are 
ground  to  impalpable  powder  in  order 
to  make  the  costly  dose.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  for  the 
simple  lime  from  the  inside  of  the  shell 
would  be  in  every  respect  as  white  and 
as  good,  and  common  magnesia  would 
have  precisely  the  same  effect.  But  if 
some  old  Emir  or  rich  Bouse  is  demroos 
to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  something 
which  he  hopes  will  do  his  poor  old 
body  good — why  should  he  not  be  al- 
lowed it  to  do  so  ?  Have  not  his  bet- 
ters swallowed  every  thing  from  pure 
gold  to  toads'  brains,  from  tarwater  to 
the  filings  of  a  murderer's  irons  t 

The  finer  pearls,  which  are  not  sold 
on  the  spot  to  agents  from  abroad,  are 
sent  to  Europe,  and  of  these  the  moefc 
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valuable  find  their  way,  in  the  course 
of  trade,  very  quickly,  to  London  and 
Paris,  where  enormous  prices  are  paid 
for  fine  specimens.  This  mania  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  of  recent  date,  for 
antiquity  has  its  lessons  in  this  respect 
also.  We  all  know  how  Julius  Caesar, 
when  he  was  in  love  with  the  mother 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  gave  her  a  pearl 
worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
our  money ;  and  how  Marc  Antony  drank 
one,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  which  cost 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
whilst  Clodius,  the  glutton,  swallowed 
one  worth  forty  thousand.  The  exam- 
ple of  Cleopatra  found  an  imitator  even 
in  sober  England.  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham,  not  otherwise  famous  for  acts  of 
folly,  still  so  mistook  the  meaning  of 
loyalty  that  he  ground  a  pearl,  which 
had  cost  him  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
into  a  cup  of  wine,  in  order  thus  fitly 
to  drink  the  health  of  his  great  Queen  I 
This  plagiarist  again  had  many  rivals 
in  the  mad  courtiers  of  Louis  XTV., 
who,  in  their  insane  extravagance,  were 
wont  to  pulverize  their  diamonds,  and 
occasionally  used  the  powder  to  dry 
the  ink  of  letters  which  they  sent  to 
their  beloved  ones.  Is  diamond-powder 
in  the  hair  much  worse  ? 

The  largest  pearl  on  record  is  prob- 
ably one  bought  by  that  most  romantic 
of  all  travellers  and  dealers  in  precious 
gems,  Tavemier,  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia, 
where  a  pearl-fishery  existed  already  in 
the  days  of  Pliny.  It  is  said — for  the 
pearl  is  unknown  to  our  day — to  have 
been  pear-shaped,  perfect  in  all  respects, 
and  nearly  three  inches  long ;  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Shah  of  Persia  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  pounds  for  the  gem. 

Mr.  Hope's  pearl,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  finest  now  known,  is  two 
inches  long  and  four  inches  round;  it 
weighs  eighteen  hundred  grains,  and, 
like  all  such  rarities,  is  of  such  enor- 
mous and  uncertain  value,  that  no  one 
would  buy  it  at  a  market  price.  The 
most  beautiful  collection  of  pearls  be- 
longs, however,  to  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Her  husband  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  her,  and  as  he  shared, 


with  other  fJEmcies,  also  that  for  fine 
pearls  with  her,  he  sought  for  them  all 
over  the  world.  They  had  to  fulfil  two 
conditions  rarely  to  be  met  with :  they 
must  be  perfect  spheres,  and  they  must 
be  virgin  pearls;  for  he  would  buy 
none  that  had  been  worn  by  others. 
After  twenty-five  years'  search,  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  presenting  Ills  Em- 
press with  a  necklace  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before. 

As  this  admiration  for  fine  pearls  has 
been  the  common  weakness  of  man  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  their  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  religious  writings.  The  Talmud 
has  a  pretty  story,  teaching  us  that 
those  who  believed  in  it,  esteemed  but 
one  object  in  nature  of  higher  value 
than  pearls.  When  Abraham  approach- 
ed Egypt,  the  book  tells  us,  he  locked 
Sara  in  a  chest  that  none  might  behold 
her  dangerous  beauty.  But  when  he 
was  come  to  the  place  of  paying  custom, 
the  officer  said :  "  Pay  custom  1 "  And 
he  said :  "  I  will  pay  the  custom."  They 
said  to  him :  "  Thou  carriest  clothes." 
And  he  said :  "  I  will  pay  for  clothes." 
Then  they  Raid  to  him :  "  Thou  carriest 
gold."  And  he  answered  them :  "  I  will 
pay  for  gold."  On  this  they  ftirther 
said:  "Surely  thou  bearcst  the  fine 
silk."  He  replied :  "  I  will  pay  custom 
for  the  finest  silk."  Then  they  said: 
"Surely  it  must  be  pearls  that  thou 
takest  with  thee."  And  he  only  an- 
swered :  "  I  will  pay  for  pearls."  See- 
ing that  they  could  name  nothing  of 
value  for  which  the  patriarch  was  not 
willing  to  pay  custom,  they  said :  "  It 
cannot  be  but  thou  open  the  box  and 
let  us  see  what  is  within ! "  So  they 
opened  the  box,  and  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt  was  illumined  by  the  lustre  of 
Sara's  beauty— far  exceeding  even  that 
of  pearls  I 

Hence  pearls  are  repeatedly  used  in 
Holy  Writ  also  for  the  most  solenm  com- 
parisons, and  to  denote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wisdom  is  praised  as  above  pearls, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  which,  when  a  merchant 
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bad  found  it,  ho  went  and  sold  all  that  by  finding  some  of  their  precious  gems 

he  had,  and  bought  it.    Even  the  New  turning  of  a  sickly  color,  and  crumbling 

Jerusalem  was    revealed  to  St.  John  into  dust.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since 

under   the  figure  of  an  edifice   with  the  crown-jeweller  of  France  solemnly 

twelve   doors,  each   of  which  was  a  applied  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 

single  pearl.  a  remedy  against  this  disease,  caused 

And  this  precious  gem,  fit  to  adorn  probably  by  the  decomposition  of  the 

an  emperor's  crown,  and  to  heighten  membranes  which  form   part   of  the 

the  beauty  of  the  fairest  of  maidens,  pearl,  and  are  after  all  liable  to  decay 

this  pearl  of  great  price,  perfect  in  form  and  corruption,  like  all  animal-matter, 

and  beauteous  in  lustre,  this  jewel  of  by  contact  with  the  air.    There  was  no 

the  deep,  sought  for  at  the  peril  of  answer  given,  but  the  advice  to  preserre 

human  life,  and  paid  for  with  the  bread  the  precious  gems,  as  much  as  possible, 

of  ten  thousands— it  sickens  and  dies  from  the  influences  of  light  and  air ;  and 

and  vanishes  in  a  day.    Every  now  and  the  Crown  of  France  has  since  lost  some 

then  we  hear  of  a  noble  family,  which  of  its  most  higlily-prized  jewels.    "  Be* 

prided  itself  on  the  possession  of  mag-  hold,  all   is  vanity  and  vexation  of 

nificent  ancestral  pearls,  panic-stricken  spirit  1  •' 


MY    LOVE    AND    I. 

My  Love  sailed  over  the  summer  seas, 

— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  1 — 
My  Love  sailed  over  the  summer  seas. 
And  his  sails  swelled  white  in  the  favoring  breeze ; 
— ^Ah  me  I  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

Swift  fied  the  ship  through  the  dancing  foam, 
— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weaiy  I — 

Swift  fled  the  ship  through  the  dancing  foam. 

And  Sorrow  and  I  were  left  at  home ; 
— Ah  me  I  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

A  little  brown  bird  came  flying  fast, 

— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  I — 
A  little  brown  bird  came  flying  fast, 
And  perched  on  the  top  of  the  tall  foremast ; 
— ^Ah  me  1  but  my  days  are  dreary  ! 

My  Love  shot  the  little  brown  bird  through  the  heart, 

— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  1 — 
My  Love  shot  the  little  brown  bird  through  the  heart, 
(The  surer  the  death,  the  shorter  the  smart ;) 
— Ah  me  1  but  my  days  are  dreary  1 

How  should  he  know  'twas  this  Heart  of  mine, 

—Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  I — 
How  should  he  know  'twas  this  Heart  of  mine. 
That  had  followed  him  over  the  flcrce,  sharp  brine  ? 
— Ah  me  I  but  my  days  arc  dreary ! 

Dear  my  Love,  it  was  better  so, 

— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  I — 

For  you  had  the  pleasure  and  I  the  woe, 

And  I  only  pray  you  may  never  know 
That  all  my  days  are  dreary  I 
So  dreary  I 
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AMERICAN  TRAITS  AS  SEEN  FROM  ABROAD. 


*<TnERR,  I  thoiigbt,  in  America,  lies  nature  slocpiiig,  over-growinjf,  almost  conscious,  too  much  by 
half  for  man  in  the  picture,  and  so  giving  a  certain  irutesstj  like  the  rank  yegotation  of  swamps  and 
forests  seen  at  night,  steeped  in  dews  and  rains,  which  it  loves  ;  and  on  it  man  seems  not  able  to  make 
much  impression.  There,  in  that  great  sloven  continent,  in  high  Alleghany  pastures,  in  the  sea-wide, 
sky-skirts  prairie,  still  sleeps  and  murmurs  and  hides  the  groat  mother,  long  since  driven  away  from 
the  trim  hedge-rows  and  over-cultivated  garden  of  England. 

**  The  power  of  machinery  in  Great  Britain,  in  mills,  has  been  computed  to  be  equal  to  six  hundred 
million  men,  one  man  being  able,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  to  do  the  work  which  required  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  accomplish  fifty  years  ago."  Ekehsom. 


Op  all  this  wealth  of  nature  the 
Americans  are  the  possessors;  of  all 
the  powers  of  steam,  and  of  all  their 
applications,  the  Americans  are  also  the 
masters. 

Now,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
race  has  arrived  at  such  perfect  man- 
agement of  mechanical  forces  that  every 
tWng  can  be  accomplished  almost  with- 
out human  labor,  it  falls  heir  to  a  hid- 
den hoard  of  boundless  treasures,  a  con- 
tinent full  of  gold  and  silver,  food  and 
clothing,  fliel  and  useful  metals  I  Hav- 
ing such  a  wonderful  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  of  existence,  you  could  have 
been  very  comfortable  without  machin- 
ery ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  such 
machinery,  you  could  have  made  your- 
selves happy  and  respected  in  a  desert 

Behold  I  you  find  yourselves  starting 
with  two  outfits,  each  of  a  value  not 
dreamed  of  hitherto ;  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  of  science,  the  real  and  the  personal 
estate  of  mankind.  The  bridegroom  and 
the  bride,  heirs  of  all  the  earth,  meet  in 
the  new  world  and  are  married.  The 
world^s  romance  culminates  in  yoni 
place  and  your  time. 

«  *  *  *  * 

No  one  will  deny  the  existence  of  this 
golden  glow  in  the  West,  but  as  to  how 
much  of  the  splendor  is  enjoyable  now, 
and  how  much  is  only  the  looming  of 
something  still  below  the  horizon,  opin- 
ions must  differ,  even  among  Americans 
at  homo :  much  more  among  observers 
from  abroad.  Are  the  Yatakees  versatile, 
or  are  they  volatile  ?  Is  their  prevailing 
trait  of  insouciance  a  foolish  carelessness, 
or  a  happy  freedom  from  caret     Are 


their  ways  impudent,  or  only  indepen- 
dent ?  Each  takes  care  of  himself,  and 
does  it,  as  a  rule,  successfully  and  pleas- 
antly :  is  this  enlightened  freedom,  or  is 
it  rude  barbarism?  Each  is,  usually, 
richer  every  year  than  he  was  the  year 
before:  is  this  thrift,  or  is  it  greed? 
He  has  always,  luckily,  a  home;  the 
only  misfortune  is  that  he  always  has 
several  homes  in  his  lifetime.  Socially 
America  seems  to  me  the  gayest  and 
happiest  community  the  sun  shines  on ; 
to  you,  perhaps,  it  is  a  dreadful  mud- 
dle of  incongruous  elements  all  levelled 
downward. 

How  will  the  America  of  1868  look 
to  the  observer  of  1968  ?  We  may  g»t 
some  idea  by  noting  how  it  looks  now, 
to  outside  observers.  The  distance  of 
space  supplies  in  some  degree  the  cool- 
ness and  clearness  that  distance  of  time 
will  give  to  the  future  historian. 

It  is  only  with  English  fellow-travel- 
lers that  the  American  tourist  can  have 
much  intelligent  intercourse  on  national 
topics.  The  true  foreigner  (not  count- 
ing any  English  speakers  as  such)  is 
very  polite  and  assiduous  in  showing 
any  thing  admirable  in  his  own  country, 
but  very  deficient  in  any  intelligent  cu- 
riosity respecting  ours.  In  fact,  he  is 
apt  to  labor  under  an  unlucky  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  any  material  distinction 
between  North  America  and  South 
America.  An  Italian  innkeeper  said  to 
me  that  he  had  heard  that  New  York 
was  a  very  fine  place, — whereupon  my 
opinion  of  his  intelligence  rose  rapidly, 
— "  New  York,  and  also  Rio  Janeiro," 
he  added, — whereupon  my  admiration 
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dropped  to  zero  again.*  Even  with  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  foreigners, 
probably  by  reason  of  the  toil  of  trans- 
lations, or  of  the  fact  that  such  has  had 
the  barrier  of  a  translation  between  him 
and  all  knowledge  of  the  other's  affairs, 
we  talk  as  an  effort,  and  listen  as  to  an 
essay — appear  as  an  exhibition  and  ob- 
serve as  a  spectator.  Tlie  mass  of  con- 
tinental Europeans  seem  to  regard 
America  as  a  distant  laud  to  which 
many  of  their  countrymen  have  gone, 
and  whence  they  never  come  back  ex- 
cept as  visitors ;  for  it  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, an  American  trait,  that  every  adopt- 
ed citizen  strongly  disclaims  the  idea 
of  living  in  any  olJier  country  after  hav- 
ing once  fairly  made  the  acquaintance 
of  ours.  A  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns,  cannot  be  a  very  cheer- 
ful aspect  to  present. 

But  the  English  are  not  foreigners. 
We  Anglo-Saxons  are  all  English,  though 
not  all  Americans.  We  own  England 
in  common ;  all  the  inmiaterial  and  im- 
mortal part,  by  right  of  inheritance  and 
possession.  It  is  only  the  poor  material 
portion  from  which  we  Americans  can 
be  excluded.  All  things  England  has 
done,  unless  within  a  short  century  or 
so,  were  done  by  our  ancestors  as  well 
as  by  those  of  this  generation  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  all  things  she  has  said, 
written,  and  invented  up  to  this  day,  are 
ours,  whether  honestly  come  by  or  not. 
The  English  one  meets  abroad  recognize 
this  close  intemationality.  The  tra- 
ditional stiff*  and  surly  Briton  would  be 
a  curiosity  now  on  the  continent.  We 
know  that  he  still  exists,  for  we  occa- 
sionally hear  growls,  in  his  very  voice, 
from  Carlyle  and  the  like,  who  continue 
to  regard  ours  as  the  Reuben  among  the 
nations ;  "  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt 
not  excel."  They  represent  the  England 
by  which  our  republic  was  borne  and 
weaned — always  grievous  operations. 
That  England  was  our  mother-country ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  while  human 
children  come  into  the  world  sure  of 
affection  and  even  partiality  from  one 
if  not  two  persons  of  their  kind,  young 

*  There  it  some  Italian  emigration  to  Bio. 


nations  (though  they  must  have  infancy 
and  childhood)  have  no  natural  friends 
and  protectors,  no  apologists  for  the 
inevitable  failures  and  follies  of  imma- 
turity. The  family  of  nations  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  mammals.  •  Each 
member  is  brought  forth  alive,  but  is 
at  once  disowned — a  foundling,  never  a 
fondling — thrust  forth  to  make  its  own 
way,  earning  jibes  and  jeers  in  place  of 
encouragement,  and  only  beginning  to 
be  respected  when  it  learns  to  return 
injuries  in  kind. 

Well!  the  United  States  must  have 
graduated  in  this  hard  school,  for,  since 
our  war,  we  American  travellen  experi- 
ence only  the  most  complimentaiy  greet- 
ing, from  all  we  meet ;  and  it  looks  more 
as  if  our  enemies  were  trying  to  spoil  us 
by  flattery,  since  they  have  failed  to  in- 
jure us  by  abuse.  It  is  like  the  &bled 
rivalry  of  the  Wind  and  the  Son,  in 
trying  to  deprive  the  traveller  of  his 
cloak. 

English  travellers  are  the  most  cordial 
of  all  those  we  encounter.  They  wait 
for  no  introduction  before  entering  into 
conversation  with  Americans,  whaterer 
may  be  their  practice  regarding  their 
brother  Britons.  They  approve  of  nearly 
every  thing  American.  They  praise  our 
railway  system.  Their  roads  are  bank- 
rupt, or  drifting  that  way,  principally 
by  reason  of  incredible  extravagance  in 
first  cost.  If  our  roads  had  been  built 
in  such  a  fashion,  they  would  scarcely 
have  reached  west  of  the  seaboard  States 
by  this  time.  Cheap  construction  in 
America  has  spread  railroads  wherever 
they  were  needed.  Few  trains,  well 
loaded,  run  at  low  speed  and  good 
prices,  show  a  result  which  contrasts 
finely  with  that  of  the  English  system 
of  roads  in  the  eyes  of  their  unhappy 
shareholder^  They  praise  our  long, 
wide,  and  light  passenger-cars,  wherein, 
though  all  are  in  one  compartment,  each 
can  have  really  more  privacy  than  in  the 
divided  foreign  cars,  unless  in  the  latter 
he  secures  a  whole  compartment  to  him- 
self and  his  party.  In  publicity  there 
is  protection  for  each,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  difference  in  the  style  of 
carriages  partly  explains  the  fact  that  it 
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is  easier  for  a  lady  to  travel  alone  and 
unprotected  in  America  than  in  Europe. 
In  England,  even  gentlemen  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  it  is  at  the  peril  of  their 
money  and  their  reputation  if  they  al- 
low themselves  to  be  shut  into  carriages 
with  unknown  females,  without  any 
witness  to  disprove  unfounded  charges. 
And,  a  few  years  ago,  London  was  shock- 
ed by  a  cold-blooded  murder  and  rob- 
bery committed  by  a  villain  who  found 
his  victim  alone  with  him  in  one  of  these 
separate  compartments.* 

They  praise  our  "  coupon  tickets  "  for 
passengers  and  our  "  checks  *'  for  bag- 
gage. 

They  praise  our  steamboats  with  their 
spacious  deck-cabins.  The  highest  re- 
commendation they  can  bestow  on  a 
couple  of  new  steamers  just  put  on  the 
Rhine  between  Mayence  and  Cologne  is, 
"  They  are  quite  like  American  boats." 
They  especially  ridicule  the  English 
backwardness  in  the  little  matter  of 
engine-signals — the  word  being  passed, 
in  all  their  small  steamers,  by  the  voice, 
the  captain  shouting  to  a  boy,  who 
shouts  to  the  engineer. 

They  praise  our  fighting  on  land  and 
on  sea,  and  our  quick  disarmament  when 
the  war  was  done.  They  praise  our 
finances  and  our  financial  principles  and 
prospects.  They  may  have  a  sly  laugh 
among  themselves  at  our  selecting  the 
non-interest-bearing  debt  as  the  first  to 
pay  off;  but  it  is  a  vagary  which  puts 
money  in  their  purses,  as  it  is  the  gold-in- 
terest bonds  they  hold  and  wish  to  keep. 

They  praise  our  yachts,  our  monitors, 
our  sewing  and  reaping  machines,  our 
school  system,  our  hotels,  where  one 
unvaried  charge  covers  a  day's  enter- 
tainment, and  there  is  no  question  of 
each  item  of  lodging,  board,  light,  ser- 
vice, &c., — a  greAt  saving  of  temper  and 
clerk-hire. 


*  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  styles  of  car-bnilding  is,  that  our 
car-bodies  rest  on  two  separate  and  independent 
ocntro-bearing  "  trucks,"  of  four,  six,  or  eight  wheels 
each,  while  the  foreign  cars  are  set  directly  on  their 
four  wheels,  like  a  wagon.  Our  oars  would  float  im- 
shaken  over  their  fine  smooth  roads,  while  theirs 
would  soon  jolt  to  pieces  on  our  reugh  cheap  stroo- 
tures. 


The  most  characteristic  thing  about 
all  this  is,  that  our  friends  the  English 
select  as  topics  the  points  wherein  they 
can  praise  us,  and  quite  slur  over  or 
ignore  those  wherein  they  could  not. 
They  are  never  tired  of  asking  us  all  we 
can  tell  about  our  native  land,  and  some- 
times put  us  quite  to  the  blush  by  in- 
quiring concerning  things  we  ought  to 
know  of,  but  do  not.  And  then  they 
pay  us  the  highest  compliment  in  their 
power  by  confounding  us  with  them- 
selves. A  cheery  John  Bull  voice  asked, 
at  a  chance  meeting  in  Switzerland, 
"More  English?"  "Americans,"  we 
answered.  "All  the  same,"  was  the 
stranger^s  pleasant  rejoinder. 

These  same  English  are  conspicuously 
deprecatory  in  sx)eaking  of  the  present 
aspects  and  prospects  of  their  own  coun- 
try. One  has  to  imagine  who  are  the 
supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  one 
rarely  or  never  meets  them.  As  it  is 
middle-class  people  with  whom  we  nat- 
urally fall  in,  not  members  of  the  no- 
bility nor  of  the  working  classes,  we  are 
led  to  suspect  that  the  movement  (in- 
stituted as  it  was  by  a  Tory  govern- 
ment) is  at  the  expense  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  middle  class.  Rough- 
ly stated,  it  may  be  somewhat  thus :  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  real  govern- 
ing power  in  England;  the  middle 
classes  are  the  source  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  to  add  to  the  number  of 
electors  tends  to  dilute  or  dissipate  the 
overweening  power  thus  resting  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  And  whether  the  new 
voters  vote  conservatively  or  not,  the 
conservative  majority  is  secured  by  cre- 
ating a  division  in  the  ranks  which  were 
becoming  too  strongly  liberal 

A  more  probable  supposition,  how- 
ever, is,  that  we  are  looking  too  deep  to 
penetrate  motives  really  very  shallow — 
notliing  more  than  a  successf\il  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  liberal 
party. 

"We  are  no  more  a  monarchy,  you 
know,  than  you  are,  except  in  name," 
the  English  are  fond  of  saying.  But 
whether  it  is  said  more  in  pride  or  in 
regret,  it  is  difficult  always  to  decide. 
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The  Fenian  troubles,  the  Hyde  Park 
riots,  the  Sheffield  outrages,  are  classed 
with  the  diminution  of  British  influence 
abroad  as  symptoms  of  decay,  and  ad- 
duced with  no  little  bitterness  as  illus- 
trations of  the  painful  though  flattering 
suggestion  that  America  is  the  waxing 
and  England  the  waning  power  of  the 
world.  In  vain  do  you  urge  that  there 
is  great  glory  to  their  free  institutions, 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  people  think 
they  have  a  right  to  go  into  lie  parks, 
the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  com- 
bined dare  not  try  to  keep  them  out ; 
and  farther  try  to  show  that  the  other 
irregularities  are  mere  crimes,  fiilly  put 
down,  and  therefore  signs  of  strength 
rather  than  weakness ;  and,  fUrther,  ar- 
gue that,  as  to  foreign  influence,  the  peo- 
ple are  happiest  under  that  government 
that  has  least  of  it.  They  shake  their 
heads—point  to  the  fact  that  the  fran- 
chise is  extended  to  some  of  the  very 
men  responsible  for  the  violent  demon- 
strations— mourn  the  good  old  days 
when  England  dictated  the  honorable 
and  unselfish  arrangements  that  follow- 
ed Waterloo,  and  point  with  regret  to 
the  absorption  of  German  States  and 
Free  Cities,  the  almost  ruin  of  poor  lit- 
tle Denmark,  their  ally,  and  the  huge 
growth  of  France  and  Prussia ;  finding 
only  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
two  latter  balance  each  other,  and  so 
form,  each  against  the  other,  a  safe- 
guard for  Great  Britidn. 

Let  those  mourn  that  will,  and  let 
those  laugh  that  win.  The  love  of 
martial  glory  and  national  prestige  have 
never  been  American  failings,  and  long 
may  it  remain  an  American  trait  to  view 
them  with  distrust.  Mountain-peaks 
are  good  for  castle-builders,  and  heroic 
eras  are  rich  fields  for  historians.  But 
happy  are  the  common  people  in  lands 
that  lie  level  and  in  times  wherein  the 
historian  and  romance-writer  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  material  for  their  work. 
The  absence  of  news  from  America  more 
than  enough  to  make  the  shortest  of 
paragraphs  in  the  Times  and  Odlignani, 
is  a  continual  disappointment  to  the 
traveller  in  these  days.  But  "  no  news 
is  good  news  "  for  us.    Let  us  hope  to 


continue  to  be  a  newsless  land.  We 
have  been  furnishing  quite  too  many 
thrilling  paragraphs  of  late  years. 

There  is  a  question  which  strangen 
are  fond  of  asking,  which  suggests  a  femr 
that  these  moderate  hopes  are  not  well- 
founded.  It  is,  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  Mexico?"  There  will  be 
only  too  much  of  interest  from  our  side 
of  the  water  if  we  are  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  debts  and  disordera, 
the  home  and  foreign  quarrels,  of  that 
wretched  tropical  climate  and  people. 
Heaven  grant  that  this  new  complica- 
tion is  not  so  imminent  as  from  this  (Ba- 
ropean)  side  it  seems  to  be  I 

"Paris  is  a  kind  of  large,  exagge- 
rated, inferior  New  York." 

So  said  to  me  an  EDglishman  in  Pane 
during  the  summer  of  1867.  He  is  a 
man  of  wit,  sense,  and  taste,  who  had 
lived  in  both  cities,  and  who  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  meant 
what  he  said. 

My  only  disagreement  with  his  ee- 
timate  would  be  that  he  did  too  mach 
honor  to  Paris.  For  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
male  and  female,  no  continental  dty 
can  compare  with  New  York  or  several 
of  her  sister-cities  on  your  side  of  the 
water.  Where  young  girls  are  treated 
as  they  are  in  America,  the  innocoit 
gayety  they  naturally  make  is  character- 
istic of  society.  The  absence  of  inno- 
cent gayety  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  Paris. 

It  docs  not  lessen  the  gayety  of  a  city 
or  country  that  its  gentlemen  should  be 
men  of  affairs.  No  wise  housewife  likes 
an  establishment  where  the  "  men-kind  " 
are  too  much  at  home.  Absence  is 
wholesome,  and  variety  is  the  spice  of 
domestic  life.  Idleness  means  ennui, 
and  that  is  incompatible  with  enjoy- 
ment. Business,  when  made  a  subject, 
not  a  master,  is  the  happiest  as  well  as 
the  most  respectable  position  for  all 
men.  (Even  study  must  be  made  a 
business.)  The  ideal  American  is  he 
who  is  full  of  business  in  business  houis 
and  places,  and  full  of  pleasure  at  home 
or  abroad  with  his  family.  New  York 
is  the  busiest  and  gayest  city  in  the 
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world.  Wall-street  is  the  gayest  street 
in  New  York,  and  Fifth  avenue  the  next. 

Hence  it  arises  that  the  Americans 
are  the  sunniest  of  travellers  here  in  Eu- 
rope. The  English  enjoy  enough  in 
their  way.  "iZ«  ^amiuaimt  tristemmt, 
Belon  la  eautume  de  leurpayB^'*  chronicles 
old  Froissart,  and  so  they  do  to  this  day. 
That  is,  they  are  sufficiently  happy  with- 
out smiles  or  laughter.  The  Frenchman 
does  not  travel  nowadays  unless  it  be 
to  a  watering-place,  and  then  he  seems 
to  be  always  regretting  his  Paris.  The 
German,  too,  as  a  rule  is  not  a  pleasure- 
traveller,  though  a  very  sensible  .  and 
charming  fellow  when  you  do  meet  him, 
having  always  some  art  or  other  near 
his  heart  and  at  his  finger-ends.  (They 
say  the  German  can  travel  when  he 
pleases  at  half  the  sum  it  costs  us  Eng- 
lish-speaking tourists.)  But  our  coun- 
trymen, with  their  handsome  trains  of 
women  and  children,  carry  their  own 
sunshine,  and  care  not  in  the  least  that 
it  illumines  other  people  and  things 
fortunate  enough  to  be  near  by.  A  lit- 
tle vociferous,  perhap??,  sometimes,  but 
that  is  easily  remedied,  for  they  are 
quick  to  learn.  And  a  little  too  much 
freedom  is  better  than  a  stiflf  and  prig- 
gish attention  to  appearances.  This  is 
our  holiday,  and  as,  at  home,  we  make 
a  pleasure  of  our  business,  and  thus  do 
it  well  and  joyfully,  so  we  here  make  a 
business  of  our  pleasure,  and  do  it  in 
the  same  style. 

An  Englishman  of  the  best  class  sup- 
plies the  need  for  employment  by  hunt- 
ing, racing,  yachting,  farming,  legislate 
ing,  travelling,  or  something  else.  But 
the  Frenchman  does  not  take  naturally 
to  these  manly  occupations.  The  Paris- 
ian society-man  unfortunately  has  no 
Wall-street,  so  he  has  late  rising  and 
ennui.  He  has  no  money-making,  so  he 
has  gambling.  He  has  no  exercise,  so 
he  has  indigestion.  He  has  no  simple 
tastes,  so  he  has  absinthe,  chartreuse, 
Curasao,  or  TieUr^indrhoney  under  some 
other  name.  He  has  no  politics,  so  he 
has  a  "  glorious  "  empire  and  a  perfect 
system  of  gendarmerie — in  fact,  a  pa- 
ternal government,  under  which  he  is 
**  libre^  mais  rSglementi.^^  He  has  no  travel, 


so  he  has  egotism.  Finally,  he  has  no 
young  lady-Mends,  so  he  has — woman 
enemies,  young  or  old.  Who  would  be 
a  Parisian  ? 

As  the  use  of  stimulants  drives  out 
the  taste  for  more  wholesome  and  nat- 
ural food,  so  does  the  living  in  Paris 
incapacitate  for  living  elsewhere  or  ap- 
preciating things  not  Parisian.  The 
mysteries  of  Paris,  the  wonders  of  Paris, 
the  joys  and  pains  of  Paris,  the  loves 
and  hates  of  Paris,  the  nights  and  days 
of  Paris,  the  glories  of  Paris,  form  the 
theme  toward  which  are  turned  the  eyes 
of  all — Paris  I  A  witty  Frenchman  has 
lately  published  an  article  in  which  he 
threatens  the  Parisians  with  lunacy  or 
idiocy  if  they  do  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion away  from  themselves.  He  reminds 
them  of  the  days  renowned  in  history 
when  Frenchmen  shared  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom  the  victories,  material 
and  moral,  gained  by  civilization  over 
barbarism.  And  he  urges  them  to  go 
away  from  home,  as  do  the  English  and 
Americans,  to  see  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
and  so  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
own  little  world  of  Paris.  Vain  I  It  is 
no  use  to  struggle  against  fate.  ^^  Latin 
supremacy  "  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Do- 
minion is  to  belong,  hereafter,  to— some- 
body else. 

The  Frenchman  of  1867  prefers  to  sit 
at  home  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  see  him  and  his  Great  Exposition, 
while  he  smokes  the  opium-pipe  of  self- 
complacency.  For  us,  on  the  contrary, 
regarding  this  as  well  as  other  shows, 
we  prefer  the  rSls  of  spectator  to  that 
of  showman.  The  true  place  of  America 
in  the  Exposition  is  in  the  Visitor  De- 
partment—much obliged  for  all  the 
trouble  taken  to  get  up  the  affair — glad 
to  buy  whatever  is  new  and  valuable — 
nothing  to  advertise  for  sale,  and  there- 
fore nothing  (comparatively  speaking) 
to  exhibit.  Tliere  are  our  pianos,  our 
locomotives,  our  reaping-machines  and 
our  sewing  machines ;  but  we  offer  none 
like  them  for  sale,  as  no  foreigner  could 
afford  to  buy  them  at  such  prices  as  we 
can  ourselves  afford  to  give. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  any  other  nation  in  the 
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way  of  new,  quick,  simple,  and  beaatifiil 
applications  of  mechanical  forces.  Tho 
dearness  of  manual  labor  has  forced  us 
to  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  methods 
of  di8{>cnsing  with  it  such  as  is  unequal- 
led elsewhere,  however  it  may  be  des- 
tined to  be  surpassed  hereafter.  In  per- 
fecting manufactures  they  are  beyond 
us ;  in  cheapening  them  we  are,  prob- 
ably, in  advance.  Take  the  use  of  coal, 
for  examx)le.  The  French  set  thousands 
of  women,  girls,  and  boys,  to  breaking, 
picking,  and  sorting,  the  rough  coal  and 
separating  all  impurities.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  bum  the  rough  coal,  unas- 
sorted, with  perfect  success.  So  our 
women  can  be  where  they  belong,  in 
the  household,  and  the  girls  and  boys 
at  school.  In  France  they  earn  a  franc 
or  60  a  day  each.  In  our  country  they 
earn  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  long  run, 
let  us  hope. 

A  minute  and  well-defined  division 
of  labor  into  classes  and  of  society  into 
castes,  is  the  marked  trait  of  the  old 
countries ;  the  absence  of  such  divisions 
and  castes  the  marked  trait  in  ours. 
This  of  course  causes,  in  Europe,  a  mar- 
vellous perfection  of  the  products,  at  the 
expense  of  all  growth  in  the  producers. 
The  portentous  ignorance  of  the  general 
run  of  continental  Europeans,  in  any 
department  other  than  their  own  spe- 
cialty, would  seem  incredible  to  us — 
quite  as  much  so  as  their  marvellous  at- 
tainments in  their  own  allotted  direc- 
tion. 

I  travelled  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  a 
man  of  respectable  age  and  appearance 
and  much  intelligence  in  his  way.  As 
his  residence  or  pastorate  had  included 
Vichy,  he  had  seen  many  of  the  mag- 
nates who  go  there  to  drink  the  waters 
— among  others  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press and  Minister  Fould ;  with  all  of 
whom  be  had  "  talked  by  the  hour,"  to 
use  his  own  expression. 

I  learned  from  him  many  things  I 
was  glad  to  know.*    And  he  probably 


*  Am  on?  other  items  of  information  I  got  fhnn 
him  w:i£  thL>,  thnt  he  received  tho  same  stipend 
from  the  French  Oovommcnt  as  wonid  a  Catholic 
pricFt  havinjr  charcro  of  tho  samo  number  of  parisb- 
ioiien:,  or  a  Protc$>tant  minintcr. 


learned  some  things  from  me,  for  he 
asked  where  our  locomotive  got  hot 
water  I  I  pointed  out  the  roadside 
water-stations.  *'  But,"  said  he, "  is  that 
water  boiling  t '*  I  explained  that  it  was 
cold  when  they  received  it,  and  they 
boiled  it. by  their  own  fire.  "  Ah  I  oui- 
oui-oui-oui — ca — gal"  said  he,  quite 
edified.  **  But  of  course  they  must  have 
some  hot  water  at  the  very  first,  to  be- 
gin with,  before  they  started."  I  don't 
know  'what  he  meant — I  can  only  giTO 
his  words. 

It  is  very  diflScult,  when  talking  with 
fellow-travellers  of  other  nations,  to 
avoid  talking  "  at  a  mark,"  so  to  speak. 
The  American,  having  an  object  in  view, 
— a  national  fault  to  extenuate  or  a  point 
of  national  doctrine  to  propagate, — is 
tempted,  quite  unconsciously,  to  repre- 
sent things  as  h'e  wishes  them  to  appear 
to  the  hearer,  rather  than  as  they  do 
appear  to  the  speaker.  A  talent  for 
silence  is  what  we  lack ;  that  perfectly 
good-natured  observation  of  other  peo- 
ple's idiosyncrasies  in  preference  to  the 
exploitation  of  our  own,  which  marks 
the  true  cosmopolitan,  the  beau-ideal 
of  travellers.  As  we  take  more  pains  to 
form  our  opinions  about  others,  we  care 
less  for  others'  opinions  about  us.  For- 
eign approval  is  not  a  bad  thing,  quite 
the  contrary ;  but  the  more  desirable  it 
is,  the  less  it  should  be  sought  after.  It 
is  a  growth  that  thrives  best  by  a  judi- 
cious  neglect — a  boon  which  is  lost  by 
being  demanded. 

Another  failing,  which  may  almost  be 
-  called  a  national  trait,  is  the  tendency 
to  imitate,  more  or  less  successfully,  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  those  we  meet 
and  admire  abroad,  more  especially  the 
English,  as  they  seem  to  occupy,  indi- 
vidually, the  most  respected  position  in 
nations  foreign  to  their  own.  So  far  as 
this  leads  us  to  speak  in  the  stylo  of  the 
best  Englishmen,  slowly  and  carefully, 
weighing  and  selecting  words  so  that 
we  can,  when  they  are  chosen,  stick  to 
them  forever,*  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
this  moderation  and  exactness  of  state- 
ment that  makes  the  style  so  respectable 

*  Quotation  tram  a  Iccturo  by  Uenzy  Milbnni. 
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as  to  attract  imitation.  But  when  we 
go  beyond  the  matter  and  copy  the 
manner,  put  on  a  supercilioua  pre-occu- 
pation  we  do  not  feel,  clip  our  final  syl- 
lables, and  connect  the  words  with  "  a — 
a — *'  it  is  the  mere  weakness  of  imitation 
— the  imitation  of  weakness. 

Oh  for  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
good-humored  superiority  to  appear- 
ances !  His  foigetfulness  of  his  dignity 
was  true  natural  dignity,  and  sure  to  be 
recognized  as  such,  even  in  the  most  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  in  the  world.  Fancy  his 
being  taken  for  an  Englishman  |  Still 
more,  fancy  his  wishing  to  be  so  mis- 
taken I  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  good 
old  humorist  laughing  at  the  idea,  and 
saying  something  like  this.  "  That  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story  Fve  heard 
somewhere,  of  a  turkey  that  was  a  very 
good  turkey  until  he  undertook  to  be  a 
peacock ;  and  after  that  neither  turkeys 
nor  peacocks  would  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  him.  Don't  know  as  he*d  have 
b'en  any  better  if  he  Juid  b'en  a  peacock, 
neither  1 " 

The  gentle,  genuine,  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bearing,  ought 
to  be  the  key-note  of  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  manners,  so  for  as  they  can 
properly  be  made  the  subject  of  effort 

While  un-American  eyes  regard  us 
thus  and  so,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  How  do  our  own  traits  appear 
from  this  new  point  of  view,  to  our- 
selves ? 

Our  eyes  become,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Europeanized,  and  to  the  same  degree 
things  in  the  western  world  appear  un- 
stable, evanescent,  unreal,  unrespectable. 
We  see  that  ours  is  the  land  of  bubble 
speculations  and  collapses;  of  great 
gains  and  great  losses;  of  uncertain 
collection  of  debts;  of  appalling  ac- 
cidents; of  wooden  cities  built  in  a 
day  and  burnt  in  a  night ;  of  gigantic 
frauds  and  defjEdcations ;  of  unpunished 
crimes  and  outrages;  of  bowie-knives 
and  revolvers ;  of  vigilance  committees 
and  Lynch-law  mobs ;  of  exaggerated 
and  caricatured  popularity  and  unpop- 
ularity, and  storms  of  praise  at  one  time 
and  blame  at  another  lavished  on  per- 
sons who  deserved  neither  the  first  nor 


the  last, — in  short,  the  very  Empire  of 
Immoderation. 

We  see,  of  course,  that,  compared 
with  the  world's  standards,  we  pay  high 
wages  for  poor  services  and  high  prices 
for  poor  goods ;  that  while  Europeans 
are  enjoying  the  accumulations  of  gen- 
erations of  surplus  labor,  we  are  toiling 
to  create  those  accumulations. 

We  see  from  this  other  side, — what  at 
home  we  had  nearly  forgotten, — that  if 
Americans  were  the  victors  in  our  war, 
Americans  were  also  the  vanquished ;  so 
that,  alas  I  we  have  no  banners  to  hang 
up  in  our  memorial  halls  except  the  tat- 
tered standards  we  ourselves  carried; 
that  all  the  wounds  we  inflicted  and 
all  we  may  hereafter  inflict  are  on 
American  health  and  wealth  ;  and  even 
in  our  greatest  and  noblest  achievement, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  we  destroyed 
an  industry  which  hitherto,  at  least,  has 
not  been  rebuilt. 

We  see  that  the  horrible  partisan  doc- 
trine, "  to  the  victors  in  elections  belong 
the  spoils  of  office,"  prevails  in  the 
United  States  alone  of  all  the  nations 
on  earth ;  that  this  principle  has  given 
us  the  worst  set  of  office-holders  it  is 
possible  to  imagine ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine has  survived  the  advent  to  power 
of  all  parties  in  succession,  the  one  to 
which  we  belong  not  having  shown  any 
more  virtue  in  the  matter  than  did  that 
of  our  opponents.  And  we  know  that 
among  our  politicians  of  all  parties,  the 
thought  as  to  what  will  advance  or  re- 
tard them  with  their  party  is  the  equiv- 
alent, or  rather  the  substitute,  for  the 
estimate  of  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

We  sec  that  in  the  United  States  the 
illogical  and  artificial  system  of  trade- 
unions,  with  all  its  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  competition  between  supply 
and  demand,  and  all  its  tyranny  of  work- 
men over  fellow-workmen  and  over  em- 
ployer, is  assuming  proportions  threat- 
ening to  bo  as  overshadowing  there  as 
they  have  become  in  England,  where  the 
"  unions  "  are  the  tools  of  every  dema- 
gogue and  the  greatest  peril  of  every 
branch  of  industry.  Indeed,  the  evil 
threatens  to  be  more  destructive  with  us 
in  proportion  as  the  class  composing 
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the  combinations  is  more  politically 
powerful. 

We  seetliat  the  purchase  of  our  bonds 
abroad,  however  gratifying  as  an  evi- 
dence of  foreign  confidence,  is  simply 
the  creation  of  a  load  of  foreign  debt ; 
for  every  bond  wo  now  sell  abroad  for 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  will 
cost  us,  principal  and  interest,  two  thou- 
sand dollars  before  we  get  it  back  again. 
Nevertheless,  our  surplus  of  four  million 
dollars  a  month  is  being  applied  to  re- 
duce the  quiet  and  costless  debt  held 
at  home,  while  the  foreign  debt  is  piling 
up  at  such  a  frightful  discount  and  with 
such  a  frightful  rapidity.  Even  in  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  our  splendid 
crops,  we  tremble  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  a  failure  in  the 
harvest,  and  so  come  to  hesitate  about 
putting  too  much  confidence  in  a  finan- 
cial prosperity  which  is  at  the  mercy  of 
a  bad  season. 

"We  are  an  extravagant  people.  The 
subject  of  money,  as  we  all  know,  is 
tabooed  among  Americans  of  the  first 
class,  except  in  private  or  business  con- 
versations. There  is  not  ever  that  exact 
balance  between  income  and  expenses 
which  prevails  among  people  of  other 
nations.  A  foreigner  of  second-rate 
means  goes  to  a  second-rate  hotel.  An 
American  of  third-rate  resources  goes  to 
the  best  he  can  hear  of.  The  best,  with- 
out regard  to  cost,  is  what  he  aims  at. 
We  are  not  all  speculators  nor  stock- 
brokers—still less  are  we  all  million- 
aires ;  but  we  act,  or  rather  talk,  as  if 
our  money  came  without  toil  and  could 
be  expended  without  thought.  All  our 
extravagances  we  make  publicly,  and 
our  economies  privately  or  even  secretly. 
Yet  no  thinking  American,  of  all  the 
host  now  travelling  abroad,  can  have 
quite  escaped  the  occasional  feeling  that 
he  was  revelling  in  a  fool's  paradise ;  that 
his  gayety  was  out  of  place ;  that  he  was 
giving  away  hard-earned,  and  much- 
needed  American  funds  to  grasping  for- 
eigners, for  "  service  "  he  did  not  need, 
and  "  bougies  "  he  did  not  bum.  Post 
equitcm  scdet  atra  cura^'^  and  even  in  our 
lightest  moments  we  think  with  a  pang 
of  the  price  of  gold  in  New  York.  Look- 


ed at  firom  abroad,  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
before  us  a  very  severe  ordeal.  Oar 
times  look  harder  from  without  than 
they  do  from  within.  Our  depreciated 
currency  seems  like  a  deceitftd  sod  over  a 
quaking  morass ;  the  premium  on  gold 
like  a  premium  on  extittvagance  instead 
of  a  warning  toward  economy.  Oar 
debt  looms  up  great  and  threatening, 
while  the  resources  are  unseen.  From 
within,  we  see  that  the  debts — ^national, 
state,  municipal,  and  personal — ^though 
almost  immeasurable,  bear  only  the  re- 
lation to  our  resources  that  icebergs  do 
to  the  supporting  ocean.  But  to  Eu- 
ropean eyes  the  icebergs  seem  to  OTcr- 
top  and  chill  the  sea. 

Wo  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  confess  that  the  sight  of  the 
stability  of  the  governments  abroad,  the 
mainly  just  and  humane  public  institu- 
tions, the  general  contentment  of  the 
people,  even  in  those  classes  we  hare 
been  accustomed  to  pity  as  oppressed, 
the  sure  and  quiet  protection  to  person 
and  property  of  rich  and  poor,  give  a 
perceptible  shock  to  our  previously  ram- 
pant republican  democracy.  No  Ameri- 
can is  probably  ever  changed  to  a  mon- 
archist, but  he  may  be  so  unsettled  in 
his  convictions  as  to  allow  that  there 
arc,  possibly,  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  that  the  anti-republican  may  hon- 
estly think  himself  in  the  right ;  and 
even  this  is,  to  most  of  us,  a  stupendous 
mental  revolution  1 

Assailed  by  such  infiuences,  and  per- 
haps exposed  to  a  fire  in  the  rear  in  the 
shape  of  some  mortifying  or  disgracefbl 
paragraph  copied  from  American  newa- 
papers,  he  is  liable  to  certain  puzzling 
thoughts, — doubts  as  to  how  much  of 
our  political  strength  and  success  is  due 
to  our  financial  prosperity,  and  how 
much  to  the  inherent  righteousness  of 
republican  principles  and  the  innate 
virtue  of  the  masses ;  in  other  words, 
whether  universal  sufirage  would  com- 
fort as  well  with  universal  scarcity  as  it 
does  with  universal  abundance.  When 
the  road  from  poverty  to  wealth  is  no 
longer  so  open  as  now,  will  the  equality 
of  voting-privileges  and  superiority  of 
numbers  tempt  the  poor  to  vote  for 
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equality  of  the  other  goods  of  this 
world  ?  "  Vote  yourself  a  farm  "  does 
very  well  so  long  as  there  are  public 
farms  to  be  voted.  How  when  the  un- 
claimed farms  are  all  gone, — will  it  be 
vote  yourself  somebody  else's  farm? 
Thus  far  it  is  easier  to  get  a  fortune  out 
of  the  great  stores  of  bounteous  nature 
than  to  take  it  away  from  other  people. 
When  this  is  changed,  and  it  becomes 
harder  to  get  wealth  from  the  earth, 
shall  we  have  to  make  stronger  barriers 
against  the  temptation  to  take  it  away 
from  those  who  have  it  already  ?  On 
the  open  common,  where  all  have  room, 
the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  get 
on  pretty  well  without  quarrelling ;  but 
shut  the  ferae  naturae  in  an  inclosurc,  and 
the  result  is  different:  it  takes  long 
training  under  strict  discipline  to  insti- 
tute a  "  Happy  Family." 

Such  are  the  captious  and  skeptical 
thoughts  that  come  into  the  mind  of 
a  travelling  Yankee  during  his  re-ac- 
tionary  —  low-spirited  —  cowardly  mo- 
ments. They  do  not  indicate  a  decrease 
in  his  love  of  home ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  perhaps  most  subject  to  them  when 
he  is  a  little  homesick  and  tired  of  his 
exile.  Possibly  these  megrims  assail 
him  most  rudely  at  localities  where  the 
cooking  is  bad,  for  dyspepsia  is  the 
parent  of  mania.  During  the  darkness 
of  absence  we  are  "  stampeded  "  by  chi- 
meras which  are  exposed  and  dissolved 
by  the  dawn  of  a  return  homeward. 

When  we  recover  our  true  sanity,  we 
see  that  our  wretched  unfaith  was  but  a 
temporary  hallucination,  only  possible 
when  we  are  out  of  sight  of  America 
both  as  to  our  bodily  and  our  mental 
vision.  With  returning  intelligence 
comes  anew,  welcome  and  beautiftd,  the 
perception  that  the  Great  Republic  is 
the  land  of  activity,  variety,  abundance, 
and  gay  and  happy  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. Let  older  nations  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  by-gone  harvests,  we  prefer  to 
plant  and  reap  our  own  crop,  and  to  eat 
our  bread  while  it  is  fresh.  And  what- 
ever is  best  among  their  treasures  we 
can  buy  for  our  own  use  with  the  sur- 
plus of  ours.  It  is  pleasauter  to  earn 
than  to  inherit — to  build  than  to  in- 
VOL.  I.— 20 


habit.  Give  us  the  lot  to  create  a  great 
country  rather  than  to  sordidly  enjoy 
one  already  created  to  our  hand.  Wo 
have  the  materials  to  work  on,  and  the 
tools  to  work  with.  What  pleasure 
greater  than  to  perfect  the  fabric  I 

Our  advantages  are  permanent ;  it  is 
only  our  drawbacks  that  are  temporary. 
The  solid  foundation  for  all  possible 
future  greatness  and  goodness  is  laid 
firmly  alike  in  the  heart  of  the  land  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  prairies 
will  raise  food  and  clothing  for  the 
world,  and  our  mines  and  machines  will 
prepare  and  transport  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. The  products  of  the  earth,  from 
above  and  below  the  surface,  are  not 
imaginary; — incredible,  inconceivable  to 
the  mind,  but  still  well  proven — truth 
stranger  than  fiction ;  and  her  countless 
flocks,  though  unstabled,  are  not  un- 
stable. They  would  pay  all  our  debts, 
if  simply  let  alone,  by  tiieir  natural  in- 
crease. Our  voters  may  not  be  individu- 
ally the  wisest  of  statesmen,  but  collect- 
ively how  sure  they  are  to  settle  down 
on  the  right  side  1  They  may  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  they  do  know  what  not 
to  do;  and  the  very  moment  that 
amateur  political  theorists  go  too  far  in 
some  fair-seeming  but  unsound  path, 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  without 
a  party  1 

"  That  government  is  the  best  which 
governs  least."  Heaven  save  us  from  a 
parental  government  I  The  ungloved 
hand  grows  strong,  brown,  and  hardy, 
the  gloved  one  delicate  and  fair.  The 
guiding  and  protecting  power  in  a  well- 
ordered  empire,  keeps  its  subjects  sym- 
metrically helpless.  The  self-aid  of  a 
sturdy  freeman  makes  him  imgracefully 
strong  and  sound. 

Railway  crossings  are  characteristic 
things.  On  the  Continent,  on  coming 
to  a  railway,  you  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
find  the  gates  down,  and  yourself  de- 
tained until  the  coming  train  has  gone 
by.  In  England,  you  find  that  the  un- 
lucky railway  builders  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  an  excellent  permanent 
way  over  or  under  the  track.  In  Ameri- 
ca, you  simply  encounter  a  great  sign- 
board, "  Railroad  Crossing.    Look 
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for  the  cars ! "  Your  feeling  at  the  Con- 
tinental railway  would  probably  be,  "  I 
wish  they  had  forgotten  to  shut  the 
gate."  At  the  English  railway  you  may 
very  probably  consider  how  much  cheap- 
er and  more  satisfactory  it  would  have 
been  if  the  money  spent  on  the  crossing 
had  been  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
CTOsscrs,  each  getting  a  sum  that  would 
have  insured  his  life  against  railway 
accidents  for  all  his  days.  In  America, 
you  know  that  if  you  get  hurt  it  is  your 
own  fault.  The  locomotive  has  a  cow- 
catcher (foreign  locomotives  are  without 
them),  which  will  protect  its  train 
against  you,  and  you  are  expected  to 
have  an  equally  efficient  protection 
against  it,  in  your  eyes  and  your  dis- 
cretion. 

The  prevalence  of  debts  is  diminished 
by  the  inefficiency  of  the  arrangements 
for  their  collection.  We  in  America 
look  to  a  man's  property  or  his  probity 
for  the  security  of  our  claims  against 
him ;  but  abroad,  in  most  countries  he 
must  pay  or  go  to  prison.  Therefore 
credits  here  are  freely  given,  and  hence 
arises  the  prevalence  of  those  loads  of 
personal  debt,  so  common  among  all 
classes,  from  the  poor  student  to  the 
greatest  lights  of  literature  and  art — 
from  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  to 
the  pawnbrokers'  customers.  There  is 
a  whole  strain  of  humor  in  English  lit- 
erature which  puzzles  the  uninitiated 
— the  bewailing  of  "  debt "  as  a  misfor- 
tune, like  sickness  or  accident ;  and  the 
stigmatizing  of  "  duns  "  as  a  separate 
class  of  public  enemies  to  private  peace, 
like  organ-grinders,  beggars,  swindlers, 
and  pickpockets.  In  America,  your  cred- 
itor is  a  man  who  has  entrusted  you 
\nt\i  something,  and  his  dun  is  his 
representative  asking  you  for  the  prom- 
ised equivalent.  In  England,  the  first  is 
your  enemy,  and  the  last  a  "  bore." 
There  the  expedients  for  getting  other 
people's  gooils,  and  then  avoiding  resti- 
tution, have  furnished  some  of  the  fun- 
niest bits  of  history  and  fiction.  The 
creditor,  whom  they  regard  as  the  of- 
fender, we  should  sympathize  with, 
while  the  debtor,  wh«m  they  pity,  we 
should  call  a  thiefl 


"With  years,  our  fanltB  diminiBh, 
while  our  vices  increase."  This  cmelly 
cynical  maxim  is  true  of  nations,  wheth- 
er it  be  universal  among  individnalB  or 
not.  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  have 
the  youth  of  a  nation  for  onr  own,  eren 
if  it  be  one  of  the  last  that  can  ever  be 
young  before  the  earth  shall  be  flnallj 
and  once  for  all  full  of  its  troubleBome 
human  children.  Better  the  faults  of 
youth  than  the  vices  of  age.  Better 
national  failings  than  national  Crimea. 
Tobacco-chewing  and  spitting  are  leea 
objectionable  than  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. The  custom  of  keeping  stand- 
ing armies  is  more  dangerous  to  human 
life  than  the  custom  of  carrying  deadly 
weapons.  We  talk  through  our  noseSy 
doubtless,  but  our  speech  is,  in  other 
respects,  free ;  we  prefer  an  unlicensed 
public  press  to  one  that  is  licensed; 
give  us  the  liberty  of  private  censure, 
and  we  gladly  do  without  a  public  cen- 
sor. 'Tis  a  good  thing  to  see  law  wefl 
dispensed— still  better  to  see  it  well 
dispensed  with. 

Great  and  beautiful  realities  may  cast 
shadows  most  monstrous  and  hideous ; 
and  before  condemning  such  a  principle 
as  that  of  universal  suffrage  for  the  siJce 
of  something  repulsive  we  see  in  its 
outline,  we  should  be  very  sure  that  the 
ugliness  is  not  a  contortion  of  its  shad- 
ow or  some  imperfection  of  vision  in  the 
critic.  Perhaps  we  cannot  trust  "the 
masses."  Perhaps  "  the  masses  "  cannot 
trust  us.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  we  can 
safely  leave  to  arrange  itself,  avoiding 
the  absurdly  common  error  of  thinking 
it  necessary  to  arrange  every  thing  be- 
forehand for  fear  it  should  go  wrong. 
To  quote  Mr.  Lincoln  again  (and  this 
time  authentically),  "  if  wo  jest  keep 
a-peggin'  away,  it'll  all  turn  oQt 
right." 

In  America,  each  man  must  build  his 
own  house.  But  he  finds  room  to  put 
it,  and  materials  to  build  it  of — two 
essentials  which  are  not  to  be  had  in 
Europe  by  the  majority  of  mankind. 
No  living  in  "  fiats  "  satisfies  an  Anglo- 
Saxon — his  neighbors  must  bo  by  hia 
side  on  the  same  level.  From  the  nadir 
to  the  zenith  he  must  have  clear  do- 
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minioD.'^  And  he  is  right,  too;  it  is 
one  of  his  most  sturdy  and  manly  traits. 
Perhaps  sometimes  he  remembers  what 
a  yast  deal  of  earth  he  holds,  measured 
perpendicularly ;  and  also,  starting  with 
nothing  at  the  centre  of  the  world  and 
spreading  to  a  few  acres  at  the  surface, 
what  a  glorious  tract  of  the  spacious 
firmament  belongs  to  his  farm  I 
"^  A  good  fixed  standard  to  judge  of 
the  happiness  of  the  people  is  the  way 
in  which  they  regard  army-life,  the  lat- 
ter being  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
times  and  countries— certainly  it  is  never 
more  tolerable  than  it  is  made  to  the 
American  soldier.  Yet  nothing  but  a 
severe  sense  of  duty  could  retain  our 
men  in  service,  while  in  other  countries 
the  profession  of  arms  is  the  favorite 
calling,  and  how  to  disband  an  army 
has  been  among  the  most  puzzling  prob- 
lems for  great  rulers  and  conquerors. 
During  our  war,  an  eminent  English 
writer  asked  me, 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of 
this  great  force  when  you  are  done  with 
them  ? " 

"  Muster  them  out  at  once." 

"You'll  find  that  more  easily  said 
than  done.  History  teaches  that  such 
masses  of  men  are  more  easily  collected 
than  disbanded.  When  they  feel  their 
power,  they  will  want  to  make  the  most 
of  it." 
^^  "  You  don't  know  them,"  said  I.  "  All 
*^^ey  want  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  home. 
They  would  give  up  any  thing,  to-day, 
except  their  lives  and  their  cause,  to  be 
permitted  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
go,  each  to  his  own  home." 

"  Suppose  your  (General "  (naming  my 
own  commander)  "  should  use  his  pop- 
ularity among  the  soldiers  to  give  him- 
self supreme  power." 

"  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  him, 
and  every  man  in  his  command  would 
do  the  same  I  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend !  I  hope 
it  may  turn  out  so,  but  I  fear  you  will 
find  that  your  army  is  like  other  armies, 
tenacious  of  the  power  it  has  acquired, 

*  **  I  want  my  land  down  to  thi  eccentric,*^  eaid  aa 
illitcraie  IHinoiaan  to  me,  objecting  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  mining  right  under  his  parohase. 


and  disposed  to  make  the  best  terms  it 
can  before  surrendering  it." 

He  had  history,  experience,  sagacity, 
to  back  him.  I  had  nothing  on  my  side 
but  common  sense,  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can character,  and  correctness^  as  proved 
by  the  result. 

What  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this  great 
union  of  all  kinds  of  riches  ?  Will  it 
lead  to  huge  individual  possessions  such 
as  marked  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome  ?  Or  to  great  feudal  estates  like 
those  of  the  Dark  Ages  ?  Or  to  prince- 
ly splendor  of  certain  families,  repeat- 
ing the  magnificence  of  the  Medici  and 
the  Foscari  in  old  Europe  and  the  heav- 
ier though  less  showy  fortunes  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  Hopes  of  the  present 
Europe?  Or  more  like  the  hosts  of 
overgrown  fortunes  in  England  ? 

Probably  there  will  be  men  as  rich  as 
any  of  these  millionaires.  As  to  the 
means  of  personal  enjoyment,  we  may 
even  hope  that  the  generality  of  men 
will  equal  the  richest  of  them.  The 
hoarding  and  spending  of  great  sums  was 
the  fatal  vice  of  the  Decadence ;  but  no 
satrap  of  them  all  could  afford  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  for  amusement  or 
change  of  air.  The  Medici  filled  Flor- 
ence with  palaces,  pictures,  and  statues. 
The  "  Medici  Chapel "  alone  cost  twen- 
ty-two million  francs,  all  paid  for  out 
of  the  Medici  private  purse.  We  mod- 
em tourists  are  much  obliged  to  the 
generous  spendthrifts ;  but  it  must  have 
been  rather  a  pleasureless  way  of  getting 
rid  of  money.  When  you  ask  after  the 
present  status  of  the  family,  you  are 
told  *^  the  name  exists  still,  but  only  the 
name."  No  wonder !  Angelo  Medici 
drove  our  carriage  over  the  Alps  this 
summer — possibly  a  happier  man  and 
certainly  a  better  driver  than  he  would 
have  been  if  all  the  wealth  of  his  great- 
est ancestor  had  descended  to  him.  At 
any  rate,  he  can  afford  a  spring-carriage, 
a  photograph,  and  a  daily  newspaper, 
which  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  coidd  not 
have  done. 

Even  the  absolute  sum  of  coined  gold- 
en income  will  probably  be  as  great  in 
many  a  single  purse  as  ever  has  {alien  to 
any  men  in  any  age.    But  there  will 
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probably  be  no  massiye,  overshadowing  according  to  the  old  ideas  of  the  pictur- 

cdificcs  of  wealth,  looming  up  the  greater  esque ;  but  probably  there  is  a  new  and 

on  account  of  the  general  poverty  about  truer  standard  of  beauty  to  grow  up  for 

them.    Probably  also  there  will  be  no  the  new  and  perfect  conditions  of  hap- 

tow^ring  piles  of  learning  like  Oxford  piness  about  to  arise, 

and    Cambridge,   and    no    contrasting  The  foreign  common  peojile  surprise 

prisons  of  vicious  ignorance.  us  Americans  by  their  generally  con- 

An     everlasting    redistribution    of  tented  aspect;    but   our  people    look 

knowledge  and  of  property  will  raise  more  than  contented.    They  look  san- 

the  general  level,  so  that  even  the  aver-  guine  and  hopeful,  and  with  reason. 

age  will  be  higher  than  the  summit-  With   what   al^solute   glee    does    the 

levels  of  other  times  and  countries.    It  American  traveller  return  to  his  home 

will  be  a  broad,  elevated  plateau  of  in-  and  business  1  Nothing  to  regret,  either 

telligence  and  prosperity — unpicturesque  in  his  absence  or  in  his  return. 

"  As  soon  as  I  return  to  Masfachuflotts,  I  sliall  lapse  at  once  into  the  feeling,  which  the  geognphj  of 
America  iiievitnbly  iuspiroi*,  that  wo  play  the  game  with  inuuonBc  advantage ;  that  there,  and  not  hcT«, 
is  the  sent  and  centre  of  the  British  race ;  and  that  no  skill  or  activity  con  long:  compete  vrith  the  prodi- 
gious natural  advantages  of  that  couiitr)',  in  the  hands  of  tho  same  race ;  and  that  England,  an  old  and 
exhausted  island,  must  one  day  bo  cuntintod^  like  other  parents,  to  be  strong  only  in  her  children." 


UERE  AFTER. 

Not  from  the  flowers  of  earth, 

Not  from  the  stars, 
Not  from  the  voicing  sea 

3Iay  we 
The  secret  wrest  which  bars 
Our  knowledge  here 
Of  all  we  hoj)e  and  all  that  we  may  fear 
Hereafter. 

We  watch  beside  our  graves. 

Yet  meet  no  sign 
Of  where  our  dear  ones  dwell. 

Ah  !  well. 
Even  now,  your  dead  and  mine 
May  long  to  speak 
Of  raptures  it  were  wiser  we  should  seek 
Hereafter. 

Oh,  hearts  we  fondly  love  1 

Oh,  pallid  lips 
That  bore  our  farewell  kiss 

From  this 
To  yonder  world's  eclipse ! 
Do  ye,  safe  home, 
Smile  at  your  earthly  doubts  of  what  would  come 
Hereafter  ? 

Grand  birthright  of  tho  soul. 
Naught  may  despoil ! — 
Oh,  precious,  healing  balm, 

To  calm 
Our  lives  in  pain  and  toil  I — 
Good's  boon,  that  we 
Or  soon  or  late  shall  knr)w  what  is  to  be 
Hereafter  1 
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IMAGINATION  AND  LANGUAGE. 


Do  not  suppose,  most  courteous  reader, 
that  I  am  about  to  borrow  a  cliapter 
from  Blair's  "Rhetoric,"  or  Kame's 
"  Criticism,"  or  any  other  of  the  worthy 
volumes  that,  ijQ  the  painful  period  of 
your  school-days,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
open  your  eyes  to  the  "  beauties  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton."  The  role  of 
the  imagination  in  literature  is  generally 
acknowledged,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
contradict,  and  no  new  observation  to 
confirm,  the  popular  opinion  upon  its 
value  in  this  department. 

We  talk  little  with  the  people  with 
whom  we  agree.  But,  by  the  side  of 
this  uncxceptionably  correct  apprecia- 
tion, often  exists  an  idea  that  the  sphere 
of  the  imagination  is  exclusively  limited 
to  literary  expression ;  and  the  precau- 
tions so  frequently  adopted  for  retain- 
ing individuals  in  their  respective 
spheres,  are  attempted  in  the  case  of 
imagination  also.  So  far  as  regards 
practical  life,  this  is  held  to  be  a  sort 
or  Bupemumerary  faculty,  useful  at  pic- 
nics and  Fourth-of-July  orations,  but 
elsewhere  sadly  out  of  place.  Its  laws, 
as  revealed  in  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
son, are  expounded  in  girls*  boarding- 
schools;  but  only  during  the  "finish- 
ing" year,  when  the  solid  work  of 
arithmetic  and  geography,  of  French 
and  the  twelve  Caesars,  is  well  com- 
pleted, and  nothing  is  wanting,  but  to 
lay  on  a  veneering  of  taste  that  shall 
polish  up  the  graduates  to  shine  like 
japanned  tea-trays  in  society.  When 
evidences  of  this  faculty  appear  in  chil- 
dren, their  parents,  however  secretly 
delighted,  profess  great  anxiety  con- 
cerning its  dangerous  influence  upon 
the  characters  of  their  offspring,  and 
often  lament  that  Heaven  has  not  been 
pleased  to  bestow  on  them  the  easier 
task  of  moulding  mediocrity,  rather 
than  that  of  training  these  wild  and 
irregular  little  geniuses.  Moralists  urge 
the  reduction  and  starving  out  of  the 
imagination,  as  the  prime  business  of 


those  who  undertake  the  direction  of 
youth. 

Professors,  even  scientific  men,  warn 
the  neophyte  to  divest  himself  of  his 
imagination  at  the  very  threshold  of 
austere  science,  if  he  would  seek  to 
advance  towards  her  inner  temple. 

The  power  of  this  faculty  to  distract 
the  mind  from  the  calm  and  lofty  pur- 
suit of  truth,  is  depicted  in  much  the 
same  colors  as  were  used  by  the  recluses 
of  old  to  portray  the  influence  of  other 
carnal  temptations. 

I  propose,  however,  to  show,  not  only 
that  the  dangers  of  the  imagination 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  her  actual 
services  greatly  underrated  by  this  view 
of  her  functions;  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  she  often  enters  into  the  very 
places  from  which,  by  theory,  she  is 
most  jealously  excluded,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  her  absence  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  very  evils  ascribed  to  her 
perturbing  influence ;  that  when  her  ac- 
tion is  injurious  and  excitable,  it  is 
often  due  to  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  weaken  her  strength — as  the 
pulse  is  made  more  rapid  by  bleeding. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  these 
propositions  by  an  analysis  of  succes- 
sive phenomena  of  human  activity,  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
is  neither  denied  or  dreaded;  and  I 
believe  it  possible  to  prove  that  the 
denial  results  from  oversight,  and  the 
dread  from  misunderstanding. 

Let  us,  as  usual,  commence  by  a  defi- 
nition. What  is  the  imagination  ?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  various  half- 
felt  theories  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
many  confused  popular  notions  on  the 
subject,  since  the  following  definition  is 
really  accepted  by  every  one  who  stops 
to  reflect  upon  it.  The  imagination  is 
that  faculty  of  the  intellect  which 
frames  images  or  conceptions  of  things. 

Psychology,  which  furnishes  this  defi- 
nition, endeavors  also  to  describe  the 
origin  of  these  conceptions,  and  the  pro- 
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cess  by  which  impressions  of  external 
things  are  converted  into  ideas  of  the 
mind. 

But  in  reality  this  science  can  add 
little  to  the  information  furnished  by 
physiologists,  whose  researches  into  the 
connections  between  the  organs  of  senifo 
and  those  of  intelligence  are  alone  able 
to  detect  the  path  described  by  the  im- 
pression, and  the  links  of  the  chain 
which  unites  the  inner  with  the  outer 
world.  The  various  senses,  impressed 
by  appropriate  agents,  transmit  the  im- 
pression along  the  respective  nerves  to 
the  scnsorium  commune,  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  organism  in  a  crude 
or  brute  form,  but  not  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  the  consciousness.  From  this 
halting-place,  in  the  pons  variolii,  or 
thalami  optici,  or  both,  the  impression  is 
irradiated  along  the  white  fibres  of  the 
cerebrum,  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  convolutions, 
where  it  combines  with  other  impres- 
sions similarly  conveyed,  and  becomes 
a  distinct  idea. 

Without  entering  into  the  numerous 
controverted  details  of  this  theory, 
which  in  its  general  outlines  is  usually, 
I  may  say  inevitably,  admitted,  we  may 
be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  notice  two 
points,  whose  interest,  though  subordi- 
nate, is  still  very  great. 

The  first  is,  that  the  aliove-mcntioned 
physiological  or  anatomical  facts  seem 
to  imply  that  the  difference  between  a 
brute  impression  and  one  dL<ttinctly  per- 
ceived or  risen  into  consciousness,  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  different  de- 
gree of  their  combination  with  other 
impressions.  The  actions  of  a  single 
nerve,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  retinal  expansion  of  the  optic,  they 
may  seem  most  capable  of  independent 
function,  are  unperceived  in  any  shape 
if  the  connection  with  the  central  gan- 
glia be  intercepted.  In  these  ganglia 
the  impression  meets  with  others  syn- 
chronously perceived,  and  combination, 
to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  effected. 

But  in  the  gray  convolutions,  the 
registering  tables  or  storehouses  of  the 
brain,  the  impression  may  be  combined 


with  those  previously  perceived;  the 
multiplication  is  infinitely  more  com- 
plex, and  the  perception  so  mach  clear- 
er in  consequence,  that  it  rises  into,  or 
produces,  consciousness.  The  main 
ground  for  this  theory  is  the  fact  that 
every  perception,  however  simple,  in- 
volves a  comparison  with  another,  oo- 
curring  previously,  or  simultaneously. 
The  organs  of  sense  of  an  infant,  al- 
though in  perfect  working  order,  excite 
in  him  no  perceptions  or  consciousneH^ 
simply  because  his  blank  brain  containa 
no  previous  impressions  with  which  the 
new  can  be  compared.  A  person  who, 
in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  fixes  the 
eyes  intently  upon  any  object,  really 
does  not  see,  i.  e.,  perceive  it  any  more 
than  if  he  looks  at  a  large  surface 
through  a  powerful  objective.  He  sees 
the  suljstance,  but  not  the  form,  and  aa 
the  individuality  of  the  object  depends 
upon  that,  he  does  not  see  it  when  he 
fails  to  see  its  outline.  So  to  an  in- 
fant or  a  person  just  couched  for  cata- 
ract, nothing  is  perceived  but  a  chaoa 
of  lights  and  shadows,  indeterminate 
masses,  that  are  only  gradually  reduced 
to  distinct  images,  corresponding  to  dia> 
tinct  ideas,  as  the  mind  grows  accus- 
tomed to  compare  them  with  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  finer  and  more  accurate 
the  comparison,  the  more  distinct  and 
accurate  the  outline,  and  also  the  idea. 

By  considering  consciousness  as  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  this  combina- 
tion of  impressions,  we  seriously  modify 
the  usual  conception  of  cerebral  action. 
Instead  of  looking  at  the  brain  aa  an 
elective  pile,  incessantly  generating  vital 
currents,  which,  sent  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  enable  the 
nerves  to  perceive ;  we  represent  it  aa  a 
vortex,  to  which  all  impression,  impin|^ 
ing  on  the  periphery,  are  ultimately  di- 
rected, in  which  they  are  absorbed  and 
transmuted,  by  combination  with  one 
another,  into  higher  powers,  and,  aa 
such,  become  new  foci,  able  to  react  on 
the  system,  whence  they  were  originally 
derived.  All  centripetal  impressiona 
produce  sensations,  images,  or  ideas ;  all 
centrifugal,  movement.  The  difierenoe 
dops  not  lie  in  the  stmcture  of  the 
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nerves,  which  is  the  same  whether  these 
be  motory  or  sensory.  The  primitive 
action  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  only  in 
the  one,  movements  of  infinite  compli- 
cation and  delicacy  are  excited  among 
the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
braia;  in  the  other,  movements  of  a 
large  and  perceptible  scale  take  place 
in  the  muscles.  For  ascertainment  or 
confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  whose 
full  discussion  would  lead  us  immeas- 
urably away  from  the  subject  in  hand, 
I  will  only  refer  to  the  fact  established 
by  Tiedemann  and  Serres,  that  the  nerv- 
ous system  develops  from  the  periphery 
to  the  centre,  and  that  the  nerves  origi- 
nating in  the  organs  are  already  well 
defined,  when  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  as  yet  imperceptible. 

But  what  especially  concerns  our  pur- 
pose to  notice,  is  the  discovery  of  the 
imagination,  so  intimately  engaged  in 
the  very  genesis  of  all  mental  action. 
Consciousness  does  not  dawn  until  im- 
pressions have  been  able  to  produce 
images,  compounded  of  two  or  three 
perceptions. 

Whether  the  institual  movements  of 
the  registering  cells  have  not  yet  been 
started,  as  in  infancy,  or  whether  their 
functions  have  been  destroyed,  as  in 
disease,  consciousness  does  not  exist, 
although  perception  may. 

The  second  point  we  wished  to  no- 
tice, relates  to  a  theory  recently  ad- 
vanced by  Luys,*  concerning  the  exact 
localization  of  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion. According  to  him,  the  outer  lay- 
ers of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolu- 
tions are  composed  of  small  cells,  great- 
ly resembling  those  that  he  has  observed 
in  the  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter  in 
the  spinal  cord,  which  are  connected 
with  the  sensory  nerves.  The  lower  or 
interior  layers  contain  large  multipolar 
cells,  like  those  in  the  anterior  horns. 
He  infers  that  these  last  are  especially 
connected  with  the  direction  of  volun- 
tary movements,  while  the  first  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  sensations 
or  impressions,  which,  in  their  midst,  are 
transformed  into  images  or  conceptions. 

*  Rockaxhu  nor  U  tyttimt  cert^ro-^nal    1869. 


Here,  therefore,  at  the  crowning  point 
of  the  entire  nervous  system,  should  be 
located  the  imagination. 

Luys'  views,  although  professedly 
based  on  exact  anatomical  observation, 
have  not  as  yet  been  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  other  anatomists.  But  the 
following  fact  lends  them,  at  least,  the 
color  of  probability.  In  general  paral- 
ysis (paralysie  generals  de$  alUnes)  the 
initial  stage  is  nearly  always  character- 
ized by  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  imagination.  The  victim  of  ap- 
proaching dementia  finds  his  intellect- 
ual life  upheaved  into  a  sphere  far  more 
glorious  than  he  had  ever  before  known. 
His  ideas  expand  indefinitely,  his  hopes 
become  extravagantly  sanguine,  he 
dreams,  he  talks  of  nothing  but  mil- 
lions, and  diamonds,  and  schemes  of 
magnificent  scope  and  intention.  A 
marvellous  gloom  illumines  the  sunset 
of  his  intellect,  and,  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  wretched  night,  the  heavens  open, 
and  piled  glories  of  amber  and  crimson 
and  purple  and  gold  enrich  the  last 
moments  of  his  waning  day. 

In  this  awful  disease,  the  lesion  com- 
mences by  a  congestion  and  consequent 
over-excitement  of  this  layer  of  cellfl,  to 
which  Luys  ascribes  the  function  of  the 
imagination. 

So  much  for  the  statical  conditioni 
of  our  faculty,  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can 
at  present  conveniently  trace  them.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the 
dynamical,  and  to  examine,  in  its  vari- 
ous phases,  the  actual  process  by  which 
images  of  external  things,  refined  by 
repeated  combinations,  are  stored  up  in 
the  imagination  as  ideas. 

The  type  of  this  process  is  to  be  found 
in  the  formation  of  language.  Speech 
represents,  sketched  as  it  were  in  outline, 
the  entire  route  of  communication  be- 
tween nature  and  man.  A  perception— 
an  image — a  word — such  are  the  three 
chief  halting-places  on  the  road,  that 
soon  may  be  worn  so  deeply  by  the 
thronging  feet  of  countless  pleasant 
travellers.  Hence  the  study  of  the 
whole  body  of  transactions  between 
man  and  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
entire  range  of  intellectual  activity,  may 
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be  most  fitly  commenced  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  principal  features  of  the  growth 
and  structure  of  language. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  not  only 
surprising,  but  contradictory,  that  lan- 
guage, destined  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  should  be  acciuired  and  exer- 
cised previously  to  and  independently 
of  any  deliberate  exertion  of  the  think- 
ing powers.  Ilerein,  however,  we  have 
only  one  of  the  innumerable  instances 
of  the  exquisite  forethought  of  nature, 
who  always  takes  care  to  have  the  tools 
laid  ready  to  hand  before  the  moment 
arrives  for  the  work  to  begin.  If  the 
lungs  had  to  be  set  in  order  after  the 
child  were  bom,  he  would  die  before 
they  were  ready  to  breathe  for  him ;  and 
if  thought,  at  its  birth,  did  not  find 
speech  all  prepared  to  do  its  bidding, 
it  would  be  stifled  in  the  dumb  attempt 
to  summon  a  servitor. 

Independent  of  this  final  reason,  we 
may  surmise,  that  during  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  lax  and  untutored  brain 
is  unable  to  retain  an  impression  in 
silence,  but  quickly  returns  it  in  the 
8hai)e  of  a  movement  or  gesture,  a  word, 
or,  at  lesist,  a  smile.  An  infant\s  face  is 
dimpled  by  the  reaction  of  every  per- 
cei^tion  or  passing  influence,  as  a  small 
pond  by  breezes.  Among  adults,  the 
strength  and  maturity  of  the  intellect 
may  bo  most  surely  tested  by  its  cai^aci- 
ty  for  reticence.  Every  one  knows  there 
are  two  classes  of  fools,  those  who  can't 
si)eak,  and  those  who  can't  hold  their 
tongues.  The  infinnity  of  the  first  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  vitality,  whereby  they 
are  so  little  susceptible  to  the  effect  of 
impressions,  that  they  are  not  moved  to 
give  them  an  utterance.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  the  second  class  is  due  to  a  per- 
si;-tence  of  the  infantile  condition  in 
which  impressions,  instead  of  being 
stored  up  in  the  small  cells  of  the  brain, 
which  are  not  sufliiciently  developed  to 
retain  them,  tend  to  pass  at  once  by 
a  sort  of  automatism  to  those  connected 
with  the  motor  apparatus  of  speech. 
Thus  language,  though  in  one  respect 
the  vehicle  and  assistant  of  thought,  in 
another  may  bo  called  its  antagonist, 
precisely  because  its  construction  de- 


mands the  same  materials  and  pro- 
cesses ;  for  if  these  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  expression,  nothing  is  left  for  tlie 
idea. 

Eloquence  is  generally  powerful  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  feeling,  and  people  who 
tell  all  they  know,  or  loudly  demand 
sympathy  for  all  tliey  suffer,  are  not 
likely  to  be  overburdened  with  learning 
or  exhausted  by  grief. 

This  same  difficulty  of  expression  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  and  intimacy 
of  the  feeling,  persists  throughout  life. 
Only  persons  of  considerable  intellectnal 
cultivation  are  capable  of  expressing 
feelings  that  are  at  all  complex  or  pow- 
erful. And  if  the  normal  proportions 
between  feelings  and  expressions  con- 
tinue to  be  preserved  throughout  all 
degrees  of  development  of  the  character, 
the  most  trained  eloquence  will  often 
find  itself  in  the  presence  of  sentiments 
that  are  entirely  unutterable.  This  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
emancipation  of  organic  life  from  vol- 
untary control.  A  man  who  could  per- 
fectly describe  every  sentiment  that  he 
experienced,  would  seem  as  unnatural 
as  one  who  could  regulate  his  breath- 
ing by  his  will.  And  in  the  approaches 
to  such  feats  that  are  not  unfrequently 
exhibited,  we  feel  infinitely  less  respect 
for  the  power  of  the  expression,  than 
distrust  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the 
sentiment. 

All  of  which  tends  to  confirm  our 
theorem,  that  the  origin  of  speech  does 
not  consist  in  an  effort  of  the  mind  to 
express  its  thoughts,  but  to  reflect  the 
impressions  made  upon  it  by  nature. 
Tlie  action  is  first  reflex,  then  instinct- 
ive, and  only  becomes  voluntary  after 
long  cultivation. 

And  here  appears  a  capital  reason  for 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  study  of 
language,  as  a  model  for  the  study  of 
all  intellectual  action.  The  processes 
being  performed  spontaneously,  are 
evolved  in  necessary  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  organization,  and  are 
almost  unspoilt  by  wilful  accidents. 
Here  we  have  observation  without  care- 
lessness, comparison  without  inaccura- 
cy, reasoning  without  fallacy,  deduction 
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without  emptiness.  The  intellect  acts 
like  a  child,  or  a  woman,  or  like  nature 
herself— reveals  its  structure,  and  be- 
trays its  likings  and  antipathies,  with  ex- 
quisite artlessness,  uncontrolled  by  delib- 
erate purpose  or  preconceived  theory? 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  under- 
take the  proof  of  the  doctrine  so  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  that  all  language  is 
originally  metaphorical,  and  that  the 
foundation  meaning  of  the  most  ab- 
stract words  refers  to  the  physical  at- 
tribute of  some  definite  things.  But, 
curiously  enough,  what  is  generally  con- 
ceded in  regard  to  the  secondary  growth 
of  such  language  as  belongs  to  the  more 
refined  thought  of  philosophy  or  science, 
where  every  one  sees  at  once  that  the 
most  abstract  terms  are  figures  of  speech 
derived  from  physical  objects,  is  often 
overlooked  in  regard  to  the  primitive 
formation  of  words.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  since  words  were  from  the 
beginning  used  as  equivalents  of  things, 
precisely  as  coin  in  the  place  of  actual 
barter,  each  must  have  been  selected  in 
virtue  of  some  special  fitness  or  appro- 
priateness, that  enabled  it,  better  than 
any  others,  to  recall  the  image  of  the 
thing  signified.  It  is  certain  also,  since 
language  is  always  spontaneously  de- 
veloped, that  the  principle  of  selection 
must  have  been  obtained  by  pure  in- 
stinct, and  that  deliberate,  much  less 
arbitrary  choice,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  process.  Words  were  not  in- 
vented, but  discovered,  and  people 
found  the  words  necessary  for  their 
speech,  exactly  as  they  found  the  arti- 
cles necessary  for  their  food. 

But  what  is  this  principle  of  selec- 
tion ?  and  what  standard  exists,  and  has 
always  existed,  for  determining  the  apt- 
ness of  any  word  to  symbolize  to  the 
imagination  any  given  thing?  Evi- 
dently, the  famous  onomatopoetic  theory 
is  inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  of 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  words,  and  those  the  most  ob- 
vious. It  is  easy  to  think  of  represent- 
ing by  imitation  a  natural  sound  :  the 
difficulty  occurs  with  the  problem  of 
representing  by  sounds,  things  that  are 
not  sounds,  as  appearances,  qualities, 


actions,  and  the  like.  Now  this  problem 
is  solved,  exactly  as  the  more  general 
problem  of  perception  in  which  it  is 
contained.  All  things  are  perceived  in 
virtue  of  the  aflfection  they  induce  in 
the  percipient,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively by  the  degree  and  kind  of  exer- 
tion of  which  the  perceiving  agent  is 
made  conscious  in  the  eflbrt  to  appre- 
hend them.  The  existence  of  a  color  is 
perceived  in  virtue  of  some  change  ef- 
fected in  the  retina ;  the  distance  and 
degree  of  the  color  are  measured  by  the 
amount  of  muscular  effort  required  to 
adjust  the  crystalline  lens  at  the  mo- 
ment of  distinct  perception.  So  a  sound 
is  heard  because  the  fibres  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  are  agitated  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  fiuid  in  which  they  are  bathed ; 
its  intensity  is  measured  by  the  mus- 
cular effort  required  to  bring  the  tym- 
panum to  the  necessary  degree  of  ten- 
sion, (if  we  may  trust  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Draper,)  by  the  di- 
rection imparted  to  the  fiuid-vibrations 
by  the  shape  of  the  various  routes  they 
are  obliged  to  traverse  in  the  cochle^i 
and  semicircular  canals.  Most  curious, 
perhaps,  of  all,  from  the  immensity  of 
its  application,  weight  is  appreciated, 
and  hence  gravity  conceived  of,  entirely 
by  the  degree  of  resistance  that  a  body 
offers  to  the  muscular  energies. 

All  perception,  therefore,  is  affected 
by  the  mediation  of  the  conscious  ac- 
tivity of  the  percipient,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  and  images  of  the  outside 
world  may  be  repeatedly  suggested  by 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  exertion  origi- 
nally expended  to  obtain  them. 

Thus  the  acts  of  a  man,  although 
they  do  not  imitate,  become  the  just 
equivalent  for  the  objects  of  nature,  in 
virtue  of  the  intimate  correlation  that 
exists  between  the  two. 

On  this  account,  language  becomes 
possible,  since  men  are  enabled,  instead 
of  copying  things  of  which  they  speak, 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  that  can 
stand  as  the  equivalent  for  the  thing. 
Theoretically,  we  can  conceive  of  ex- 
pression effected  in  many  other  ways 
than  by  the  aid  of  the  voice.    But  it  is 
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no  more  difficult  now  to  understand 
that  a  certain  sound  may,  naturally,  not 
merely  from  force  of  custom,  suggest  a 
certain  form,  (although  form  and  sound 
be  radically  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  mutually  incontrovertible,)  than 
that  the  suggestion  of  lifting  a  heavy 
body  should  suggest  the  force  residing 
in  it,  which  attracts  it  to  the  earth, 
and  which  certainly  is  radically  dis- 
tinct from  muscular  force,  and  cannot 
be  converted  into  it.  Accordingly,  all 
sounds  divide  themselves  into  three 
great  classes,  corresponding  to  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
Those  pronounced  by  the  throat,  which 
require  the  most  effort,  and  are  conse- 
quently associated  with  ideas  that  are 
most  profound,  important,  and  vital; 
those  pronounced  by  the  lips,  which 
being  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  ef- 
fected, associate  themselves  with  things 
more  superficial,  at  the  same  time  more 
lively,  mobile,  and  fluent ;  finally  those 
pronounced  by  the  teeth  and  hard  pal- 
ate, where  the  effort  of  speech  encoun- 
ters a  certain  inorganic  resistance,  which 
suggests  inanimation  and  death. 

It  docs  not  concern  our  purpose  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  these  great  classes,  or  of 
the  collateral  or  exceptional  sounds,  as 
the  aspirates.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  them,  if  not  before,  at  least  since 
the  attractive  popularization  of  the 
subject  by  Max  MQller.  I  have  referred 
to  these  faws  of  classification  only  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  method 
whereby  the  imagination  performs  her 
first  and  diflicult  task  of  creating  im- 
ages of  objects  out  of  materials  entirely 
heterogeneous  to  the  objects  imagined. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  faculty  which 
directs  selection  of  such  vocal  e£forts  as 
shall  be  naturally  apt  to  recall  objects 
previously  perceived,  is  the  imagination, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  seizing  so 
subtle  an  analogy  as  that  existing  be- 
tween a  thing  and  its  word. 

Nor  (as  we  have  before  observed)  is 
it  the  place  to  refute  the  monstrous, 
and  now  antiquated  supposition,  that 
these  analogies  that  we  now  perceive 
are  only  felt  in  virtue  of  long  habit  and 


association,  but  that  originally  they 
were  decided  by  arbitrary  convention. 
Such  a  theory  can  never  answer  the  in- 
quiry :  on  what  grounds  was  that  ar- 
bitrary decision  reached  t  The  method 
w(Aild  greatly  resemble  that  said  to 
have  been  employed  by  Adam,  in  nam- 
ing the  animals.  Every  thing  went  on 
swimmingly  till  he  arrived  at  the  toad, 
and  then  he  was  completely  puzzled; 
at  last  Eve  came  to  his  relief  with  a 
bright  feminine  intuition,  "  Why,  Adam, 
it  looks  like  a  toad,  and  hops  like  a 
toad;  why  should  we  not  call  it  a 
toad  ? " 

But  if  the  evolution  of  language  de- 
pends upon  a  natural  correlation  be- 
tween the  organs  of  human  speech  and 
the  world  of  things,  words  become 
amenable  to  criticism  according  as  they 
are  not  adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of 
this  correlation.  Judgment  is  to  he 
passed,  not  in  view  of  the  customs  or 
names  which  have  clothed  words  with 
authority,  but  solely  to  the  degree  to 
which  these  have  fulfilled  their  natural 
function,  of  so  exercising  the  organs  of 
speech  that  an  image  shall  be  suggested 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  idea.  This 
standard,  whose  adoption  is  eloqnently 
uiged  in  a  valuable  and  neglected  book, 
"  Kraitsir^s  Glossology,"  should  serve  as 
a  guide  in  all  study  of  language  or 
languages. 

It  alone  is  able  to  explain  the  compli- 
cated eficcts  produced  by  words,  and  ex- 
tracts from  bewilderment  the  student, 
who,  having  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  formation 
of  language  by  special  and  appropriate 
action  of  the  organs  of  speech,  is  puz- 
zled by  numerous  instances  where  words 
seem  to  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
this  principle.  He  learns  that  these 
words  are  usurpers — ^have  obtained  their 
place  by  accident  or  circumstance :  he 
judges  them,  and  is  not  judged  by 
them. 

A  type  is  created,  as  in  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  the  diversi- 
ties are  understood  to  prove  nothing 
against  the  validity  of  the  law ;  and  in 
the  study  of  language,  a  double  evolu- 
tion must  be  taken  into  account,  which 
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may  be  called,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
organic,  and  on  the  other,  historical 
development.  The  organic  formation 
of  language  alone  enters  into  the  prim- 
itive action  of  the  imagination,  which 
concerns  itself  with  nature.  Words, 
connected  with  circumstances,  suggest 
images  by  the  power  of  the  imagination 
to  reproduce  events,  which  is  secondary 
to  that  it  possesses  to  reproduce  objects. 
But  from  all  this  follows  an  extremely 
important  corollary.  If  words  primi- 
tively and  naturally  represent  things, 
their  meaning  is  to  be  learned  only  by 
a  profound  study  of  the  things  from 
which  they  are  derived.  A  person  who 
undertakes  to  learn  to  use  language 
merely  by  the  study  of  written  litera- 
ture, acts  as  irrationally  as  an  artist 
who  should  spend  all  his  days  in  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  hope  thereby  to  learn 
how  to  paint  from  nature,  ^t  is  true, 
this  method  is  very  extensively  pursued. 
The  young  student  is  surrounded  by 
the  works  of  classic  literature,  with  the 
hope  that,  as  deliberately  expressed  the 
other  day,  in  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  Paris  Normal  School,  his 
mind  shall  become  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly "saturated"  with  their  style, 
and  his  own  formed  thereby.  This  same 
saturation  theory  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Ollendorff  systems  for  the  study  of  mod- 
em languages,  which  with  great  ap- 
plause have  so  frequently  replaced  the 
tough  old  grammars  of  former  times. 
It  must  be  confessed,  if  the  intellects 
submitted  to  these  methods  are  not 
really  sponges  at  the  outset,  they  stand 
a  great  chance  of  becoming  so  before 
the  training  is  completed.  The  theory 
is  based  on  a  confused  perception  of 
the  truth,  that  education  should  be  con- 
ducted by  impressions  made  upon  the 
imagination,  rather  than  didactic  for- 
mulas delivered  to  the  memory  or  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason.  But  the  percep- 
tion of  what  is  necessary  is  so  confused, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  the  efforts  made 
to  attain  it  should  be  perfectly  blunder- 
ing. If  by  other  methods,  language 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  pupils  like 
dry  husks,  it  may  be  said  now  to  be 
distributed  in  a  state  of  hasty-pudding. 


It  is  not  hard,  it  is  true,  but,  has  the 
present  generation  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  all  its  teeth,  that  such  pains 
must  be  taken  to  chew  its  food  before 
it  can  be  swallowed  ? 

Thorough  training  by  this  method 
mobilizes  the  intellect,  and  puts  it  in 
trim  to  use  language  intelligently  and 
effectively;  for,  of  course,  continual 
practice  must  accompany  the  scientiffc 
or  rational  instruction,  otherwise  the 
pupil  studies  language  as  an  anatomist 
the  insertions  of  muscles,  simply  in  the 
interest  of  science.  Whereas,  since  lan- 
guage is  an  art,  the  student  should  pro- 
ceed as  the  artist  who  studies  anatomy 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  muscles 
in  all  positions  required  to  express  his 
meaning.  However,  the  necessity' for 
practice  is  everywhere  acknowledged, 
and,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  made 
prominent  even  to  the  extent  of  exclud- 
ing science,  which  theory  is  as  unrea- 
sonable as  an  assertion,  that  because 
men  walked  with  their  legs,  and  not 
with  their  eyes,  it  was  easier  and  better 
for  them  to  walk  blindfold  I 

It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to 
assert  that  no  one  can  use  words  justly^ 
who  cannot  firame  to  himself  the  images 
they  intend.  Natural  capacity  and  in- 
stinct are  often  so  great  (fortunately), 
that  they  succeed  in  spite  of  the  most 
vicious  education,  which  is  none  the 
less  vicious  on  that  account.  Mephitic 
gases  are  poisonous,  even  if  people 
have  passed  through  them  and  escaped 
asphyxia.  The  bad  tendency  is  to  be 
studied  in  its  effects  on  persons  who 
have  fallen  victims.  The  slightest  ob- 
servation shows  that  an  immense  num- 
ber of  people,  even  among  those  who 
esteem  themselves  educated,  use  words 
without  the  least  picturesque  concep- 
tion of  their  meaning.  Consequently, 
their  language,  though  conventionally 
correct,  is  completely  poverty-stricken. 
For  such  words  present  no  intrinsic 
difference,  but  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  merely  by  labels.  If,  for  a 
moment,  the  label  happens  to  be  con- 
cealed or  lost,  the  speaker  is  all  abroad. 
He  is  like  an  ignorant  apprentice  in  an  ^ 
apothecary^s  shop,  unable  to  disting 
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substances  by  their  color  or  odor.  Such 
people  are  given  to  vain  repetitions  of 
the  same  phrase,  which  is  as  torturing 
to  the  sensitive  ear  as  the  grinding  of 
the  Anvil  Chorus  on  a  hand-organ. 

For  the  same  reason,  because  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  meanings  of  words  are  so 
loose  and  ill-defined  that  they  run  into 
each  other  confusedly,  is  speech  some- 
times covered  with  a  false  show  of 
abundance  at  the  entire  expense  of  ac- 
curacy. Every  one  laughs  at  school- 
girls for  their  indiscriminate  use  of  glit- 
tering adjectives,  as  "  beautiful,"  "  splen- 
did," "  glorious,"  "  superb,"  and  the  like. 
This  rapid  magnificence  of  diction  is 
often  ascribed  to  the  exuberant  imagi- 
nation of  the  gushing  young  creatures, 
ancT  its  remedy  anticipated  in  the  cool- 
ing influence  of  time  and  ripening  judg- 
ment. But  in  reality  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion itself  which  is  at  fault,  since  it  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  firmly  grasp 
and  contemplate  the  object  in  question, 
and  hence,  in  ignorance  of  its  real  out- 
lines, carelessly  assumes  any  accidental 
shape  that  may  suggest  itself.  Ideas, 
instead  of  being  carefully  dressed  like 
the  children  of  a  family  by  the  minute 
care  of  a  mother,  are  sent  out  like  girls 
or  boys  in  an  orphan  asylum,  clad  in  the 
first  suit  that  comes  to  hand  in  the 
wardrobe.  But  so  tender  and  delicate 
are  the  relations  between  Nature  and  the 
mind  that  honestly  ai)proache8  her,  that 
to  such  an  one  she  always  reveals  some  in- 
dividual trait  and  characteristic,  where- 
by it  becomes,  henceforth,  impossible  to 
confound  two  things  together.  It  is  on 
this  account,  among  others,  that  the  im- 
mediate view  of  natural  objects  is  nearly 
always  so  much  more  suggestive  than 
the  most  eloquent  description  of  them 
by  even  a  superior  observer.  Nature  is 
shy,  and  will  take  each  man  apart,  and 
whisper  in  his  ear ;  if  he  prefers  to  sit 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  hear  her  words 
thundered  from  the  rostrum,  she  is  apt 
miscliievously  to  dull  his  senses,  so  that 
he  hears  without  understanding.  On 
this  account — to  return  to  a  former  ob- 
servation— the  study  of  written  literature 
alone  is  impotent  to  cultivate  the  gift 
of  expression.    The  second  remove  from 


nature  is  always  sterile.  The  word  of 
a  distinguished  intellect  is  often  deli- 
cious for  its  own  sake,  and  useful  to  di- 
rect the  attention  to  immediate  study 
of  the  subject  in  question.  But  onlesB 
the  attention  is  so  directed,  and  the 
reader  placed  at  the  standpoint  of  the 
writer,  so  that  he  can  compare  tlie 
feeble  image  obtained  by  his  own  imagi- 
nation, with  the  powerful  conception 
of  the  superior  mind,  he  is  really  unable 
to  appreciate  the  latter,  and  his  own 
intelligence  is  left  in  idleness. 

To  enlarge  and  facilitate  this  habit  of 
observation  the  study  of  languages  la 
peculiarly  fitted,  and  it  should  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  all  early  educa- 
tion ;  for  if  words  represent  things, 
and  therefore  muSt  be  learned  by 
study  of  the  things,  different  lan- 
guages represent  different  aspects  of 
those  things,  and  consequently  different 
mental  attitudes  that  various  peoples 
have  assumed  towards  them.  Hence 
study  of  languages  reveals  two  things ; 
first,  a  great  variety  of  aspects  of  objects 
contemplated,  and  secondly,  a  great  va- 
riety of  mental  character  among  the 
peoples  who  have  been  so  differently 
affected  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
same  object.  For  the  adult,  not  merely 
in  years,  but  intelligence,  this  second 
information  is  the  one  principally  de- 
sired; he  studies  languages  as  a  table 
of  contents  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nations.  But  for  the  person  as  yet  un- 
accustomed to  nature,  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  invaluable  on  the  first  account. 
By  moving  from  one  tongue  to  another 
he  is  able  to  get  a  parallax,  from  which 
to  make  many  calculations  otherwise  im- 
possible.  Of  course,  this  advantage  in- 
creases with  the  extent  of  the  study. 
But  for  the  practical  puq>ose  of  people 
who  do  not  intend  making  a  specialty 
of  language,  it  would  be  sufiScient  to 
master  the  principal  European  tongues, 
Latin  and  Greek,  English  and  German, 
French  and  Italian.  By  our  present 
systems  of  education,  the  knowledge  of 
these  six  languages  is  regarded  as  a 
very  unusual  accomplishment;  yet  it 
would  be  perfectly  practicable,  as  Dr. 
Kndtsir  has  asserted,  to  put  every  child, 
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by  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  pos- 
sessioa  of  them  all.  With  us,  children 
generally  begin  to  go  to  school  at  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  or  eyen  younger,  and 
they  waste  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
in  pecking  at  a  yariety  of  things  that 
are  of  no  use  then  or  after\>'ard8.  It  is 
considered  by  many  a  great  advance  to 
banish  grammars  and  spelling-books, 
"and  the  dry  study  of  mere  words," 
from  the  school-room,  and  substitute 
*'  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  **  Easy 
Lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  "  First 
Steps  in  Botany,"  "  Manuals  of  Object- 
Teaching,"  and  the  like.  But  Nature 
herself  indicates  to  us  that  childhood  is 
precisely  the  period  for  the  study  of 
words,  by  the  enormous  facility  which 
children  possess  for  their  acquisitiou, 
and  which  they  lose  with  every  year  of 
advancing  life ;  also,  that  natural  educa- 
tion is  commenced  by  learning  to  speak. 
The  value  of  the  acquisition  of  these 
languages  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
even  for  their  technical  advantages.  Es- 
pecially is  it  necessary  for  us  Americans, 
who,  as  regards  intellectual  affairs,  still 
constitute  an  isolated  colony,  to  be  able 
to  enter  freely  into  communication  with 
every  member  of  the  great  European 
family  that  sustains,  and  almost  consti- 
tutes, the  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 
Popular  science  never  can  amount  to 
much,  for  the  facts  of  science  are  worth- 
less without  its  method,  and  that  is 
purposely  avoided.  But  the  intellectual 
training  required  to  qualify  a  person  for 
the  pursuit  of  science,  is  obtained  quite 
as  well  by  observation  and  comparison 
of  familiar  objects  as  those  more  rare. 
If  such  exercise  should  be  continually 
connected  with  the  study  of  words ;  if 
the  name  of  every  new  thing  perceived 
by  the  child  were  taught  him  in  six 
different  languages,  (which  he  could 
learn  quite  as  easily  as  one,)  and  the 
fact  pointed  out  to  him,  that,  while 
some  of  these  names  were  identical, 
others  took  hold  of  different  circum- 
stances of  the  object ;  if  he  should  be 
taught  to  compare  the  descriptions  im- 
plied in  these  names  with  the  results  of 
his  own  observation,  and  invited  to  se- 
lect such  as  seemed  to  him  the  most  ap- 


propiiate ;  if  he  should  be  encouraged, 
in  speaking  and  writing,  to  use  words 
indiscriminately  from  all  languages,  ac- 
cording as  they  struck  his  imagination 
as  most  expressive — by  these  and  many 
other  devices  into  the  details  of  which  we 
need  not  now  enter,  the  child  would  ea- 
sily acquire,  by  fourteen,  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  these  six  vocabularies,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  multitudes  of  ob- 
jects, trained  habits  of  imagination  and 
observation,  and  consequently  a  largo 
and  eloquent  command  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  To  accomplish  all  this,  the  first 
six  school-years  should  be  entirely  de- 
voted, and  all  other  study,  except  such 
as  was  touched  upon  incidentally,  in 
the  acquisition  of  words  and  idioms 
postponed.  But,  at  fourteen,  the  child 
would  be  in  possession  of  something, 
at  least,  while  now  he  hardly  knows 
any  thing.  And  the  intellect,  without 
any  more  effort  than  was  natural  and 
healthy,  would  be  so  well  trained  and 
prepared,  that  in  a  single  year  it  could 
easily,  much  more  than  master  all  the  * 
information  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  or 
history  or  geography,  whose  acquisition 
is  at  present  dawdled  through  six. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  much  to 
learn  in  the  languages  of  which  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  had  been  acquired, 
especially  Latin  and  Greek;  for  since 
the  child  had  been  taught  nothing  but 
what  he  could  himself  put  into  use  by 
the  exercise  of  his  own  imagination  for 
his  own  purposes,  of  course,  an  immense 
amount  of  literature  must  have  been  left 
untouched.  But  there  should  be  no- 
more  difficulty  in  pursuing  reading  in 
one  language  than  another,  and  the 
child  who  was  already  familiar  with 
Homer,  would  be  as  well  prepared  to 
read  Plato,  as  one  whose  researches  had 
not  extended  beyond  Robinson  Crusoe, 
is  able  to  read  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare, as  soon  as  his  mind  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  appreciate  the  ideas. 

The  advantage  of  gaining  command 
over  expression,  in  the  native  language, 
is  often  imderrated,  at  least  for  those 
who  are  not  to  become  professional 
writers.  That  is  to  say,  by  an  odd 
paradox,  the  gift  of  speech  is  consid- 
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ered  to  be  of  email  account  to  those 
whose  expression  will  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  it.  But  language,  so  far  from 
being  the  esoteric  priyilegc  of  a  few,  is 
an  indispensable  function  of  all.  It  is 
as  universal  as  light,  as  necessary  as 
food ;  it  enters  into  every  combination 
of  social  action  as  intimately  as  air  into 
every  chink  and  cranny  of  the  material 
world.  "  Therewith  bless  we  God  even 
the  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  men, 
that  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God."  We  move  about  among  our  fel- 
lows like  ghosts,  until  our  lips  have 
opened  and  revealed  the  life  that  is  in 
us.    Even  when 

'*  the  pure  ond  eloquent  blood 
8poko  in  ihe  cheek,  and  so  distinctly  wrouprbt, 
That  ono  could  almost  say  the  body  thought," 

the  articulate  word  is  generally  needed 
to  interpret  the  visible  expression.  After 
that  has  been  spoken,  the  visible  form 
becomes  indeed  eloquent,  the  remem- 
bered speech  confirms  the  meaning  that 
had  been  surmised  in  mouth  and  fore- 
head, and  henceforth  these  seem  to 
speak  entirely  for  themselves.  Words 
clothed  in  the  passion  of  tones  some- 
times ring  a  truth  in  our  ears  till  we 
die.  If  silence  be  golden,  it  is  because 
its  value  has  been  bought  by  silver 
speech.  For  business  and  pleasure,  for 
love  and  hate,  for  all  activity  among 
men,  what  have  we  for  our  instruments 


but  only  words  ?  Of  a  truth  it  may  be 
said,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good 
is  it." 

But  not  merely  is  language  necessary 
for  all  transactions  of  soci^  existence, 
but  it  may  be  cultivated  as  an  accom- 
plishment, and  the  most  exquisite  ac- 
complishment of  a  refined  education. 
The  language  that  is  not  merely  correct 
but  accurate,  not  only  grammatical  but 
forcible,  not  only  pure  but  picturesque, 
that  is  plastic  to  the  molten  thought, 
changeful,  various,  vivid,  such  language 
is  as  lovely  as  music  and  more  bewitdi- 
ing.  For  it  implies  that  the  imagina- 
tion realizes  every  word  uttered  by  the 
tongue,  and  that  before  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  his  own  speech  is  unrolled  as  a 
panorama  of  living  hieroglyphs.  He 
sees  what  he  tells,  and  his  descriptLons^ 
because  drawn  from  actual  images,  are 
invested  with  all  the  charming  delicacy 
and  individuality  of  truth.  Such  an 
one  will  never  lack  willing  and  gratefbl 
listeners,  into  whose  torpid  minds  his 
lips  breathe  life,  as  the  mouth  of  Elijah 
into  the  body  of  the  dead  boy.  They 
lift  their  bowed  heads,  and  look  out  for 
a  moment  fVom  their  closed  casements 
upon  the  world  that  lies  so  near  the 
speaker,  and  find  to  their  astonishment 
that  it  is  beautiful. 

— The  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be 
concluded  in  another  article. 


MINE. 


My  heart  has  wandered  in  the  chilly  air, 
Circling  around  my  Lady's  gentle  flame, 
Which  ever  sweetly  glowed,  yea,  glowed  the  same 

When  I  was  near,  and  when,  in  dumb  despair, 

I  turned  away  to  ease  the  pain  wrouglit  there ; 
Alas,  poor  heart  I  'twould  struggle"  hard  to  tame 

The  wildercd  love  it  bore  my  Lady  fair. 
How  fearful  thrilled  the  sound  of  her  dear  name  I 

But  I  have  felt  a  happiness  to-dny 
As  sweet  as  all  was  bitter,  and  a  balm 

Has  soothed  my  cniel  wounds ;  a  gentle  play 
Of  thought  is  mine,  a  dear,  delicious  calm ; 

For  I  have  seen  the  love-light  sweetly  shine 

While  her  bright  eyes  were  trembling  into  mine. 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OP  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

XaS,  oaiZZLE'8  F^TK  CHAHPiTRB. 

There  were  a  good  many  people 
anxious  about  the  weather  for  a  day  or 
two  preceding  t?ie  Thursday — young 
folks,  fond  of  dancing  in  the  open  air, 
and  old  folks  curious  to  criticise  their 
neighbors  and  burning  to  know  what 
Mrs.  Grizzle  had  in  store  for  them.  On 
Wednesday  the  wind  blew  in  gusts, 
whirling  the  dust  everywhere  ;  it  rain- 
ed, hailed,  thundered,  "  lightened,"  and 
—-cleared  oflf. 

Nature,  impressed  with  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  behaving  it- 
self at  Mrs.  Grizzle's  fete  cJuzmpetre,  was 
the  first  to  arrive,  in  her  most  smiling 
mood,  and  in  her  best  dress,  which  she 
had  washed  and  done  up  the  previous 
day.  All  blue  and  green  and  gold,  and 
wreathed  with  roses,  she  was  perfectly 
bewitchini^. 

The  very  day  insured  success.  Think 
not,  cold  critic,  that  all  the  guests  were 
of  the  Grizzle  patterns  Had  you  been 
there  you  would  have  surrendered,  at 
once,  a  willing  prisoner  to  the  charms 
of  fifty  pretty  girls,  as  delicate,  as  lady- 
like, and  more  beautiful  than  any  old- 
world  court  could  show.  American 
women  are  graceful  and  piquant  by 
nature,  with  that  superior  beauty  which 
springs  from  a  communicative  intelli- 
gence with  freedom  of  action  and  sym- 
pathy. Our  girls  are  not  lay-figures. 
They  know  "  what  they  are  about ;  " 
and  they  generally  are  "  about "  some- 
thing spirited  and  sensible.  To  the 
delicate  grace  peculiar  even  to  many  of 
the  uneducated,  one  generation  of  cul- 
ture insures  a  refinement  quite  surprising. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  two  handsome  creatures,  who 
came  down  from  the  heights  of  the  blue- 
stone  castle,  already  ignored,  in  their 
manners  and  minds,  the  washing-ma- 
chines.   They  were  lovable  girls,  with 


whom  Elizabeth  Cameron  had  a  friendly 
acquaintance.  Miss  Jones  was  a  little 
"  fast,"  but  not  fatally  so ;  and,  as  she 
was  sharp  as  capsicum,  making  ^^  pick- 
alilly  "  of  the  whole  company  by  cutting 
them  all  up  with  the  trenchant  chop- 
ping-knife  of  her  wit,  she  was  a  great 
favorite  with  all  who  enjoyed  seeing 
their  acquaintances  thus  served.  She 
was  a  dashing  young  lady,  quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  waxen  Miss  Bulbous,  whose 
forte  was  "  style,"  of  the  majestic  kind ; 
like  maccaroni,  she  was  fair  without, 
hollow  within. 

There  was  the  Doctor's  family,  very 
agreeable  people ;  the  Minister's  ditto ; 
with  a  great — alas  1  a  great  many  young 
men,  worthless  for  all  purposes  but  to 
dance  with  the  girls  and  drink — shall 
we  call  it  lemonade  ?  There  toas  lem- 
onade, but  that  was  not  what  the  young 
gentlemen  drank  between  the  pauses  of 
the  music. 

The  music  was  the  very  best  which 
Dodworth  could  furnish.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  to  sit  quietly 
under  a  tree  listening  to  that  delicious 
flow  of  melody  which  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  river  and  float  on  with  the 
clouds;  and  to  watch  the  brilliant 
groups  lighting  up  the  lawn  with  color- 
ings richer  than  those  of  the  flowers. 

And  Milla  1  She  sat  by  her  mother's 
side  chatting  cheerfully,  and  making 
believe  to  enjoy  herself.  But,  that  gay 
music  had  entered  into  her  soul,  with 
the  message  which  it  brings  to  youth. 
Her  feet  tingled,  her  restless  fingers  beat 
the  swift  measure ;  there  were  hot  tears 
under  her  eyelids  which  she  would  not 
permit  her  mother  to  see. 

Robbie  and  Susie  were  having  a  gay 
time  to  themselves;  but  Robbie  never 
forgot  to  come,  every  little  while,  to 
kiss  Milla,  and  to  ask  her  ^*how  she 
was  getting  along?"  and  if  "she 
wouldn't  have  an  ice  ? " 

How  beautiful  the  dancers  looked  I 
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how  happy  thoy  must  be  !  "  But,  / 
shall  never  dance,"  cried  Milla,  with 
inward  woe. 

She  had  grown  very  tired  and  silent, 
when  suddenly  her  face  flamed  uj)  in  a 
roseate  blush  of  pleasure. 

"  There's  Louis,  mamma !  Would  you 
believe  it  ? " 

lie  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
them. 

"  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  ex- 
pedition," he  said.  "  I  convinced  my- 
self, in  two  days,  that  my  cousin  was 
entirely  on  the  wrong  track,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  to  be  made  by  stay- 
ing, I  came  back  post-haste.  I  recalled 
Mrs.  Grizzle  in  time  to  change  my  dress 
before  coming  out,  and  here  I  am.  I 
have  paid  my  respects  to  her,  and  laid 
an  injunction  upon  her  using  the  word 
'  Baron,'  but  I  can  see  that  she  is  whis- 
pering it  a])out  the  place.  I  feel  it  in 
the  air.    Where's  Bettine,  Madame  ? " 

"  Dancing  with  young  Mr.  Grizzle,  I 
hear,"  answered  the  mother.  "  I  will 
go  seek  her  out,  as  I  do  not  care  to 
have  lier  betray  surprise  before  others." 

She  walked  away  towards  the  dancers, 
and  Dassel  took  her  vacant  place  near 
Milla. 

"  I  was  watching  you  from  a  dis- 
tance," he  said,  in  that  tone  of  mingled 
protection  and  affection  so  powerful 
with  girls  of  Miliars  age.  **  It  grieved 
me  to  sec  you  looking  so  sad.  Ilave 
you  missed  me  ? " 

*'  I  was  thinking  how  cruel  it  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  dancing," 
she  answered,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  It  is  cruel,  ^lilla,  I  admit ;  that  is, 
if  you  arc  fond  of  it.  It's  tiresome  play, 
however,  for  me.  So,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  devote  myself  entirely 
to  you.  I  shall  like  nothing  so  well  as 
to  sit  here." 

"  But  Lissa  ? " 

"  She  will  excuse  me,  as  I  was  riding 
all  night  in  the  cars— constantly,  in 
fact,  for  eight-and-forty  hours.  Bettine 
must  not  be  selfish.  Somebody  must 
take  it  upon  himself  to  amuse  Made- 
moiselle Milla." 

"  Oh,  they  all  do  that,  Louis.  Lissa 
comes  every  little  while  to  chat  with 


me,  and  tell  mc  all  she  sees  and  bears. 
They  are  all  too  good  to  me." 

"Who  would  not  be  good  to  aii 
angel?  Don't  say  that's  stereotyped, 
Milla.  You  are  unlike  any  woman  that 
ever  was  made,  in  your  fairy-like  loveli- 
ness, and  sweet,  clinging  appeals  for 
constant  tenderness.  When  I  get  to  be 
your  brother,  child,  I  shall  want  nothing 
to  do  but  tend  you." 

*'  There  are  already  too  many  at  that 
work,''  said  she,  shaking  her  head,  but 
her  eyes  louked  into  his  with  a  happy 
smile :  for  the  present,  she  was  content. 
With  Louis  by  her  side,  devoting  him- 
self to  her,  she  was  at  peace ;  the  mufflc 
no  longer  made  her  restless,  but  crept 
into  her  consciousness  like  the  odors  of 
the  flowers. 

Elizabeth,  deep  in  the  complicationB 
of  the  German,  could  not  run  away  from 
her  partner,  when  her  mother  warned 
her  of  Louis'  arrival;  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  speedy  and  safe  return  gave 
her  a  joyful  expression  which  Sam  Griz- 
zle interpreted  to  mean  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  the  numberless  compliments 
he  paid  her,  all  delicate  as  full-blown 
cabbage-roses,  or  as  the  yellow  dahlia 
he  begged  of  her  to  wear,  in  her  LaLr, 
for  him. 

"Pray,  bestow  the  dahlia  on  Miss 
Bulbous;  she  will  appreciate  it,  and  it 
will  become  her,"  laughed  Elizabeth, 
softening  the  blow  of  her  own  refusal 
by  insinuating  that  other  fair  ones  were 
eager  for  the  favor. 

Afld,  in  truth,  many  "nice  girls'* 
present  would  have  worn  dahlias  in 
their  hair  if  it  had  improved  their  looks 
in  the  eyes  of  the  heir  to  all  this  wealth 
whose  evidences  they  saw  about  them. 
The  dahlia  some  time  might  be  con- 
verted into  diamonds  and  pearls,  if 
judiciously  worn ;  but  Lissa  was  lack- 
ing in  this  kind  of  wisdom. 

In  the  meantime  the  tender  summer- 
twilight  darkened  down,  and  out  of  it 
there  glimmered  a  new  and  peculiar 
day — a  fairy  day,  such  as  we  imagine 
hovers  about  the  midnight  banqueting 
of  sprites. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  lamps^ 
according  to  the  bill    which    Gtiiole 
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afterwards  paid — one  for  each  day  of 
the  year — shone  like  planets,  glowed 
like  globes  of  fire,  beamed  like  silver 
moons,  turning  the  Grizzle  lawn,  garden, 
and  grove  into  a  fairy-like  scene,  and 
casting  such  a  halo  of  enchantment 
through  the  soft  twilight  as  utterly  to 
frighten  away  every  rude  atmosphere 
which  should  seek  to  remind  of  the 
source  from  which  these  magical  tri- 
umphs sprung. 

Under  this  tender  illumination  even 
Grizzle  himself  produced  a  subdued 
effect,  his  face  losiug  three  shades  of 
color,  and  his  voice  not  being  up  to  its 
usual  capabilities,^t  being  one  of  those 
voices  which  invariably  made  people 
jump  when  it  addressed  them  too  sud- 
denly, like  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
organ-valve.  In  his  white  vest  and 
black  coat  he  hopped  about  fh)m  bush 
to  bush,  like  a  dodo,  his  head  on  one 
side,  in  the  intensity  of  his  admira- 
tion, about  half  the  time ;  and  the  other 
half,  nodding  in  tune  to  the  merry  mu- 
sic, constantly  calliog  on  his  guests  to 
share  in  his  appreciation  of  the  grand 
*^  toot  assemble.'' 

"Td  no  idee  it  would  be  so  hand- 
some," to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  who 
were  walking  about,  arm  in  arm ;  *^  it's 
a  reg'lar  Fourth  o'  July." 

"Very  charming,  Mr.  Grizzle;  Mrs. 
Cameron  and  myself  were  just  saying 
how  pretty  it  was." 

"  I  never  spare  no  expense^  when  I 
once  go  into  a  thing.  I  heard  Jones, 
last  year,  had  three  hundred  to  hi$ 
party,  so  I  ordered  sixty-fiye  more. 
Aint  the  band  beautiful?  Makes  me 
feel  like  leading  off  with  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
as  we  did  in  our  younger  days ;  but  the 
fact  is,  Melvina  is  getting  so  &t  it  shakes 
her  up  too  much.  She  eats  too  much 
pork,  I  tell  her ;  and  speakin'  of  eating, 
have  you  tried  the  new-fangled  salad 
of  Professor  Blot's?  No?  Well,  you 
mustn't  forget  to  try  it  Fve  eat  three 
plates  of  it  already,— tip-top !  Lord ! 
aint  it  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh 
to  hear  him  call  himself.  Professor  f  I 
guess  ril  set  up  for  a  title,  too— Pro- 
fessor of  Pork-Packing.  If  Mrs.  Grizzle 
heard  me  say  that^  she'd  pinch  me  till  I 
VOL.  I. — 21 


was  black  and  blue ;  she  dcm't  like  the 
business,  you  see.  But,  as  I  tell  her, 
you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear. — Ah,  hoi  here  comes  our 
respective  representatives,  my  Sam  and 
your  girl.  Look  well  together,  don't 
they?  Both  ^ prime'  and  about  the 
right  weight;  a  handsome  couple,  to 
my  notiiJn." 

"Has  the  German  come  to  an  end, 
Elizabeth  ? " 

"Yes,  mamma,"  looking  relieved  to 
get  again  under  the  paternal  veing. 
"  Where's  MiUa?" 

"  I  left  her  with  Mr.  Dassel.  He  said 
he  was  so  fatigued  with  railroad  trav- 
elling he  preferred  keeping  quiet." 

"  Let's  go  and  git  some  ice-cream," 
said  Sam,  loth  to  resign  his  partner. 

"That's  right,  Sammy;  take  good 
care  of  your  girl,"  said  Grizzle  p^re^ 
with  a  wink  at  Cameron  ph'e. 

That  wink  was  more  than  his  guests 
could  tolerate ;  Mr.  Cameron  colored  a 
little,  and  said  to  Sam  that  he  thought 
he  had  seen  Miss  Bulbous  wandering 
about  in  a  dejected  manner;  he  had 
better  see  to  it  that  ske  had  an  ice. 

"Miss  Bulbors  has  got  plenty  of 
beaux  that  stick  to  her  like  wax,"  was 
Sam's  reply.  "She  isn't  my  style  of 
girl — ^too  much  like  a  tallow  candle. 
There  !  that's  the  second  pair  of  gloves 
Pve  split  open  to-night.  Don't  you  feel 
sorry  for  my  misfortunes.  Miss  Came- 
ron ? "  holding  up  a  hand  which  show- 
ed through  the  rent  of  his  huge  lemon- 
kids  like  the  inside  of  a  watermelon 
through  the  split  rind 

"  You  should  select  a  higher  number," 
she  said,  inwardly  shuddering. 

"  Sho !  I  took  the  biggest  they  had. 
Come,  now,  let's  go  to  the  tent  and  get 
something  good.  The  G^erman  gives  a 
fellow  an  appetite." 

"  I  must  have  a  peep  at  my  sister,"^ 
positively  declining  the  arm  which  Sam 
presented  to  her  with  a  crook  meant  to 
be  iixesistible. 

Lissa  was  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  speak  with  Louis.  The  very 
thought  of  his  being  so  near  thrilled 
her  with  a  joy  which  made  the  music 
the  Bweeteaty  the  scene  the  brightest  of 
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all  sweet  and  brilliant  sounds  and 
sights.  There  was  no  blemish  upon  its 
perfection,  in  her  eyes.  Not  eyen  Sam, 
the  great  overgrown  animated  beet, 
could  disturb  her.  Lore's  enchanted 
essence  had  anointed  her  eyelids,  work- 
ing oyer  again  that  wonderful  spell, 
under  which  young  hearts  must  fall. 
And  oh,  Lissa  had  a  heart  in  which  he 
could  try,  to  the  full,  his  magic  powers ! 
Slow  to  love,  chary  to  bestow  the  rich- 
ness of  her  maiden  affections,  when  once 
given  there  was  no  reserve. 

The  thought  that  Louis  Dassel  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife  was  one  of 
those  sweet  wonders  too  incredible  to 
be  believed  without  moments  of  doubt. 
Their  engagement  still  was  so  new. a 
thing,  she  had  not  become  accustomed  to 
accepting  it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He^  the 
noblest,  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  men  ! 
and  she,  only  a  little,  loving  maiden, 
quite  unworthy  of  so  great  an  alliance. 
Such  is  the  feminine  mood  towards  the 
lords  of  creation;  and  Elizabeth  was 
not  wiser  than  her  great  namesake,  the 
queen  of  women-poets,  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  her  Robert,  and  made  believe 
she  ought  to  do  him  homage. 

No  man  will  find  fault  with  our  her- 
oine for  this:  why  disturb  the  serene 
dignity  of  his  acquiescence  by  any  ques- 
tioning comment  of  ours  ? 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dassel  had 
wrapped  a  shawl  about  Milla,  and  hav- 
ing possessed  himself  of  her  little,  nest- 
ling hand,  was  quoting  Goethe  to  her  in 
a  tone  whose  rhythm  blended  well  with 
the  other  melodies  which  throbbed 
about  the  listening  child.  She  had  for- 
gotten her  deformity,  her  discontent  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  the  dancing, — every 
thing  except  Mr.  Dassel. 

** There  comes  Lissa;  you  have  not 
yet  spoken  to  her." 

He  finished  the  three  remaining  lines 
of  his  quotation,  kissed  her  hand,  light- 
ly, before  dropping  it,  and  rose  to  meet 
his  betrothed. 

As  soon  as  she  was  free  from  the 
Grizzles,  Elizabeth  had  come  forward 
eagerly  to  greet  Louis,  but  something 
undefinable  in  his  manner  blew  over 
her  like  the  sir  from  a  snow-cloud,  and 


brought  her  to  a  pause,  with  the  color 
fluctuating  on  her  face.  For  the  life  of 
her  she  could  not  have  said  ^^dmxr 
Louis ! "  as  a  moment  befiire  she  meuit 
to  say  it.  Yet,  why  should  she  feel  so  ? 
He  shook  hands  with  her,  and  called 
her  "  sweet  Bettine ; " — &  must  be  that 
the  fear  of  observation  constrained  his 
eye  and  voice.  She  was  foolish  not  to 
know  that  people  in  the  world  must 
conform  to  the  world's  ways,  even  in 
the  glance  of  an  eye.  If  they  had  been 
on  their  own  rose-scented  porch,  the 
smile  would  have  been  deep  down  in 
the  eyes  which  now  had  a  light,  glint* 
ing-like  frost,  in  their  blueness. 

While  still  struggling  with  her  con- 
flicting emotions,  Sam  Grizzle  came 
again,  to  beg  of  them  to  make  two  of  a 
party  of  ten  that  were  going  down  to 
the  river,  for  a  little  trip  on  the  water, 
to  see  how  the  grounds  looked  £h>m 
that  point  of  view.  There  was  no  poe- 
sible  danger,  as  they  were  going  out  in 
a  row-boat. 

"  I  should  like  it,  Mr.  Dassel,  if  yon 
will  go  with  me,"  said  Lissa.  **  Here's 
papa  coming  to  take  Milla  to  the  danc- 
ing." 

*^  Perhaps  Milla  would  like  to  go  in 
the  boat." 

"No,  no,  Louis,  indeed,  I  am  too 
timid." 

"You  need  be  afraid  of  nothing  ' 
where  I  am;  have  I  not  often  so  as- 
sured you,  my  child  ?  I  could  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Hudson,  and  fish  yon 
up  like  a  pearl,  if  ill-luck  should  send 
you  there.    Come,  little  one." 

He  folded  her  shawl  closer  about  her, 
tied  her  hat,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  left 
Sam  to  the  pleasing  task  of  escorting 
Miss  Elizabeth,  who  was  delighted  to 
have  Milla  go,  under  such  good  proteo- 
tion  as  that  of  Mr.  Dassel.  The  elder 
sister  never  thought  of  being  eorrj  to 
lose  her  lover^s  exclusive  companion- 
ship when  Milla  was  to  gain  a  pie 

With  the  usual  tittering  and  i 
ing  among  the  young  ladies,  the  loreljr 
cargo  was  at  last  safely  stowed  and 
**  trimmed,"  though  not  until  her  escort 
had  to  put  his  arms  around  Miss  Jones 
to  steady  her,  and  Miss  Smith  had  i 
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ly  upset  the  whole  party  by  stepping  on 
the  gunwales,  and  then  falling  into  a 
chaos  of  three  young  gentlemen,  A-om 
whom  she  was  finally  extricated,  and 
the  equilibrium  restored. 

The  rowing  was  to  be  done  by  volun- 
teers. Dassel  was  as  expert  at  this  as 
he  generally  was  thorough  in  his  ac- 
complishments;  he  always  kept  his 
muscles  in  good  training,  and  could 
haye  pulled  the  boat  unassisted,  more 
successfoUy  than  with  such  aid  as  he 
receiyed. 

*'Your  oar  is  as  bad  as  a  sexton's 
story,"  he  said  presently,  as  Grizzle,  ju- 
nior, sent  a  shower  oyer  the  ladies  by  a 
wonderful  back-stroke  which  acted  on 
the  forward  progress  of  the  boat  yery 
much  as  a  brake. 

Indeed,  if  Sam  had  senred  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  brakesman  on  a  railway, 
he  could  not  hare  worked  more  heroic- 
ally to  saye  the  whole  party  from  going 
where  they  wanted  to ;  whenever  he  did 
any  thing  but  dash  water  on  the  ladies, 
it  was  to  reverse  the  engine,  figurative- 
ly speaking. 

*^What  under  the  sun  and  earth  is 
there  alike  between  my  rowin'  and  a 
sexton's  story?"  asked  he,  throwing 
another  shower  over  the  delicate  dress- 
es. 

"  They  both  cast  a  damper  over  us," 
suggested  Milla. 

'^  Do  tell  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that 
was  itl  I  made  a  pun  once  myself. 
Miss  Cameron, — ^'twas  considered  very 
good ;  would  you  like  to  hear  it  ? " 

''  By  all  means,  Mr.  Grizzle." 

**  Why's  my  hair  like  a  small  speci- 
men of  an  early  spring  vegetable  ?  *  Be- 
cause it  can't  be  leetf^  Now,  Miss 
Jones,  you  shut  up;  because  you're  so 
uncommon  smart,  you  wont  give  none 
of  the  rest  a  fair  chance.  I  declare, 
now,  Tve  forgot  the  answer,  after  alL 
Because — it's  a  little — 

'^  Green  pease  ? "  queried  a  bright 
youth,  at  the  item. 

"  No, — ^that  aint  it  I  can't  recall  it 
now,  but  they  laughed  at  the  time. — O, 
golly,  ladies,  there's  the  fireworks  going 
ofi^  and  we  aint  there  to  see  the  per- 
formance I " 


^*  Never  mind,  Mr.  Grizzle.  They 
show  very  prettily  from  here." 

But,  in  his  excitement,  the  junior 
host,  having  thus  disappointed  some  of 
his  guests  from  beholding  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  "  the  show,"  dropped  his 
oar  in  the  water,  and  making  a  sudden 
lurch  to  save  it,  he  went  over  after  it — 
down,  down,  down  to  the  cold  embraces 
of  the  North-river  mermaids. 

"  He'll  become  accustomed  to  it  after 
a  season,"  remarked  the  youth  at  the 
stem.  "This  is  the  third  time  I've 
seen  him  perform  that  feat,  this  sum- 
mer. Hushl  hush,  girls  I  pray,  don't 
shriek  so." 

"  It's  no  joke,  after  all,"  said  Dassel. 
"  Can  he  swim  ? " 

"  Not  a  stroke." 

They  gazed,  in  breathless  silence, 
waiting  for  him  to  reappear;  the  tide 
was  ranning  out  and  the  current  strong. 
When  he  came  up,  he  was  fifteen  feet 
away  from  the  boat,  and  splashing  his 
arms  about  wildly. 

"  Shall  I  rescue  the  booby  ? "  asked 
Dassel,  in  a  low  voice,  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Think  of  his  mother,  Louis." 

The  next  moment  Dassel  was  in  the 
river  swimming  boldly  after  the  drown- 
ing man;  passing  beyond  the  spot 
where  he  last  came  up,  then  turning, 
ready  to  grasp  and  uphold  him  when 
he  should  again  appear,  he  performed 
that  difficult  feat  with  great  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  No,  no  I  Fm  not  going  to  spoil 
the  ladies'  dresses,"  he  said,  as  they 
wished  to  take  him  up ;  "I  will  hold 
him  with  one  hand  and  on  to  the  boat 
with  the  other.  I'll  soon  land  my  prize." 

The  other  gentlemen  rowed  slowly 
back,  he  clinging  to  the  stem ;  but  he 
had  a  difficult  armM  in  Sam,  who  was 
not  so  drowned,  but  that  he  made  a 
splashing  like  the  stem-wheel  of  an 
Ohio-river  steamboat. 

"  If  you  expect  to  see  the  conclusion 
of  the  fireworks,  you  will  have  to  give 
up  working  your  paddles,"  remonstrated 
his  preserver. 

"  He  is  probably  asking  out  for  Jer- 
sey," said  some  one. 

"  No,  not  Jeoraey,"  pleaded  Sam,  his 
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month  fVill  of  water,  **  take  me  home  to 
ma." 

They  took  him  home  to  his  ma,  the 
beautiful  curls  of  Barker  all  washed  out 
of  his  hair,  and  ouly  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  night-blooming  cereus  clinging 
to  his  limp  waistcoat  and  the  handker- 
chief with  which  he  wiped  his  face,  out 
of  which  some  of  its  usual  crimson  had 
been  frightened. 

"  Ho  1  don^t  be  scared,  ma ;  I  just 
did  it  a-purpose  to  see  what  the  girls 
would  say,"  he  laughed,  as  his  mother 
rushed  up  to  him  and  flung  her  arms 
a1>out  his  neck ;  but,  Sam  looked  rather 
blue  in  the  expiring  gleam  of  the  fire- 
works, and  when  his  father  asked  what 
he  could  do  for  him,  he  suggested  a 
"  hot  sling." 

"  Dassel^s  just  as  wet  as  I  be,"  said  the 
son ;  ^'  he  jumped  in  after  mc,  though 
I*m  sure  he  needn't  haye  taken  the 
trouble.    I  wds  just  in  fun." 

"Then  I'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you," 
said  the  urbane  Louis. 

"Oh,  goodness  gracious  me!  that 
ever  you  should  have  got  yourself  in 
such  a  fix  from  coming  to  my  sfiampe- 
t&r^''^  cried  the  hostess,  for  the  first  time 
perceiving  that  her  noble — her  only  no- 
ble guest,  was  dripping  like  a  common 
water-cart.  "  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self,— nor  Bam,  neither,  the  awkward 
fellow, — and  I'll  never  forget  that  his 
life  was  saved  by  a  Baron.  It's  an  hon- 
or that  we  didn't  hope  for ;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  we  shall  appreciate  it  to  the 
utmost,  and  I  trust,  Sammy,  you'll  learn 
a  lesson  and  take  pattern  after  this 
distinguished  predecessor.  Don't  fret 
about  your  clothes,  Baron ;  they  shall 
be  replaced." 

"They  shall.  I  will  give  yon,  to- 
morrow, an  order  on  my  tailor,"  ex- 
claimed Grizzle,  senior.  "  In  the  mean- 
time, would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
wear  a  suit  of  mine  ?  my  best  ? " 

"  Really,  I  should  say  it  would  not  bo 
possible,"  replied  Dassel,  looking  down 
upon  his  "  roly-poly  "  host,  with  a  queer 
smile. 

"  We  can  provide  for  his  necessities," 
said  Mr.  Cameron ;  "  and,  as  it  is  now 
late,  and  Mr.  Dassel  !■  chilly,  we  will 


bid  you  an  immediate  good-night.    We 
have  had  a  charming  evening." 

"But  we're  going  to  have  another 
supper  and  some  more  fireworkft." 

"You  are  veiy  kind;  we  will  ateel 
away,  and  shall  not  be  miflsed.  Gooc^ 
night." 

"  Ciel  / "  murmured  Lonia  between 
his  chattering  teeth  as  he  aooompanied 
the  Camerons  home;  ''that  will  be 
supper  the  third,  with  the  le&eahment 
marqude  thrown  in.  Is  it^  then,  your 
custom  ? " 

"  Nay,  but  there  be  those  who  in  tbe 
plenitude  of  their  afluenoe  and  the 
poverty  of  their  experience,  have  an 
ambition  to  provide  liberally.  The  eo§t 
of  this  fete  will  be  something  to  boast 
of." 

"  It  would  set  us  up,  nicely,  wouldn't 
it,  Bettine? — if  we  had  the  vom  ex- 
pended on  this— what  ib  it,  Mn.  Qzia- 
zle  calls  it  ? " 

"And  oh,  Lordy,  to  think  that  ele- 
gant Baron  should  a'  got  as  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat,"  moaned  Mrs.  Orizale, 
when  all  was  over,  and  she  was  locking 
up  the  silver,  with  Grizzle  yawning  on 
the  dining-room  sofa.  "  Our  8am*a  so 
careless.  He'll  be  brought  home  a 
corpse  some  day,  I  know,  when  we  aint 
expectin'  it.  But,  things  did  go  off 
beautiAil,  excepting  the  accident,  and 
accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  rega- 
lated  fomilies.  Fm  proud  of  our  tkam- 
peter,  husband ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  that  author  the  Smiths  brought  with 
'em  would  report  it  in  the  mornin* 
papers.  I  hinted  as  much  to  him,  and 
he  said  he  would  if  I  cared  enough 
about  it  to  pay  for  the  trouble;  so  I 
took  the  hint,  and  give  him  a  twenty- 
dollar  greenback ;  and  it'll  be  out,  to* 
morrow,  sure.  We'll  wake  up  and  find 
ourselves  famous,  as  Mr.  8hakeq»eare 
did." 

And  with  this  pleasant  reflection, 
they  turned  down  the  last  light,  and 
went  to  bed  with  a  blissftil  consciooa> 
ness  of  the  glory  of  giving  ^ampeUn^ 
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The  circumstances  under  which  Louis 
Dassel,  poor  and  a  foreigner,  made  the 
acquaintance  and  won  the  friendship 
of  the  Gamerons,  were  these : 

One  bitter  winter-day,  some  eighteen 
months  before  the  commencement  of 
our  story,  a  person  dressed  in  fine  cloth, 
a  good  deal  worn  and  not  at  all  suitable 
to  the  season,  came  into  Mr.  Gameron^s 
office  and  asked  if  he  had  any  work  to 
give  him — copying,  writing  letters  in 
foreign  languages,  accounts,  any  thing 
by  which  he  could  earn  a  little  money. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  better  for  me, 
let  me  put  in  the  coal  which  I  see  is 
being  delivered  before  your  door,"  con- 
cluded the  stranger,  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

That  smile,  so  sad  and  yet  so  proud, 
pierced  straight  through  the  husk  in 
which  the  lawyer  encased  his  heart  dur- 
ing business  hours.  Although  speaking 
English  with  great  fluency,  his  features 
as  well  as  his  accent  betrayed  the  na- 
tionality of  the  visitor ;  he  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  Mr.  Gameron  had  a  liking  for 
the  race.  That  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
no  common  man,  was  evident  at  a 
glance ;  he  had  the  air  of  one  accustom- 
ed to  command,  and  that  self-restraint 
and  self-respect  which  nothing  could 
discompose.  He  was  not  embarrassed, 
in  thus  asking  for  employment,  and  this 
innate  dignity  also  won  upon  the  good 
opinion  of  his  hearer. 

Mr.  Gameron  had  no  work,  just  at 
that  time,  but,  by  a  generous  fiction,  he 
made  it  appear  that  he  had,  setting  him 
to  copy  some  old  brie&  until  he  could 
arrange  something  more  usefhl.  He 
dared  not  offer  charity,  and  he  could 
not  turn  the  shivering  gentleman  out 
into  the  winter-air;  it  was  the  lunch- 
hour,  and  he  asked  him  out  to  lunch. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  friend- 
ly offices  towards  Louis  Dassel,  which 
never  had  ceased  since  that  day.  He 
Airmshed  him  with  copying  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Dassel  made  a  page  like 
copper-plate.  Although  very  curious  to 
know  the  history  of  his  new  clerk,  the 


lawyer  asked  no  questions;  but  he 
could  not  deny  himself  the  treat  of  fre- 
quent conversations  with  one  who  show- 
ed himself  familiar  with  every  topic  of 
the  day. 

In  their  mutual  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  the  history  of 
the  young  reftigee  came  out,  in  pieces, 
until,  finally,  Mr.  Gameron  felt  justified, 
through  his  increasing  friendship,  in 
asking  him  in  regard  to  his  past  life. 
Then  Dassel,  under  the  seal  of  confi- 
dence, told  him  that  he  was  a  Baron  in 
the  little  state  of  Baden ;  that,  when  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  he  had  been  sent  for  a 
year  to  the  Garlsruhe  Institute,  to  re- 
ceive military  instruction,  where  he  had 
met  such  fiery  revolutionary  spirits  as 
Freilegrath,  who  indoctrinated  him 
with  a  love  of  equal  rights,  and  an 
ardor  for  noble  achievement  which 
drove  from  his  mind  a  hereditary  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  rank.  In  three  months 
he  was  as  red  a  republican  as  Sigel  him- 
self, joining  his  comrades  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  before  his  year  was  out. 

After  the  sad  defeat  which  followed, 
he  escaped  arrest  only  by  fiight.  The 
minions  of  royalty  were  sharply  on  his 
track,  but,  aided  by  sympathizers 
among  the  people,  he  made  his  way 
over  the  frontier  and  buried  himself  in 
the  solitariness  of  society  in  Paris,  re- 
ceiving from  his  father,  from  time  to 
time,  such  means  as  his  wants  required* 
He  was  a  good  student,  profiting  by  the 
treasures  of  art  and  the  appliances  of 
science  around  him :  yet  never  while  he 
studied  did  he  forget  the  cause  of  the 
peoples,  but,  during  all  his  banishment, 
maintained  close  correspondence  with 
the  secret  organizations  which  no  per- 
secution could  smother. 

At  length  the  old  Baron  died,  leaving 
to  his  son  all  the  family  estates.  The 
long  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
uprising  and  failure  of  '48  led  him  to 
hope  that  the  German  rulers  had  buried 
in  oblivion  all  past  offences ;  and,  eager 
to  see  his  old  home,  as  well  as  to  re- 
claim his  estates,  the  young  man  bat- 
tened trom  Paris  to  his  native  pli 
But,  the  memory  of  princes  cove 
of  good  estates  was  long ;  and 
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had  he  set  foot  in  his  own  domain  when 
the  officers  were  on  his  track,  to  obtain 
the  reward  still  upon  his  head.  By  the 
aid  of  a  faithful  retainer  and  the  con- 
nivance of  the  people,  he  escaped,  say- 
ing nothing,  for,  informed  that  the  old 
Baron  had  willed  all  to  the  outlawed 
son,  the  government  at  once  confiscated 
the  property,  and  the  young  Baron  was 
penniless.  Like  many  another  penni- 
less man,  he  then  came  to  America. 

"I  am  expatriated  and  my  estates 
seized  by  the  Dukedom.  America  is 
my  home.  I  have  taken  her  for  my 
adopted  mother.  Here  there  is  no  order 
of  nobility.  I  wish  to  drop  my  title, 
and  to  have  my  past  history  remain  un- 
known, except  to  my  personal  friends. 
I  suppose,  here^  if  a  man  proves  himself 
worthy  of  respect,  he  has  it,  without 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  earns 
it.  As  I  understand  it,  a  wood-chopper, 
if  he  be  a  gentleman,  is  the  equal  of  any 
man." 

'<  That  is  the  theory,  Mr.  Dassel ;  the 
practice — " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  foreigner,  with 
a  dry  smile,  ^^  that  is,  human  nature  in 
America  is  not  essentially  different  from 
human  nature  in  France,  or  Gkrmany, 
or  Madagascar." 

Mr.  Cameron  spoke  so  frequently,  at 
home,  of  the  friendless  and  poverty- 
stricken  refhgee,  that  his  wife  desired 
him  to  be  invited  to  dinner ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  equally  as  pleased  as  her  hus- 
band with  the  new  guest,  she  offered 
him  the  hospitalities  of  her  house ;  bid- 
ding him,  whenever  homesick,  or  when 
he  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  him- 
self, to  visit  them.  The  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  she  evidently  offered 
along  with  her  other  good  gifts  en- 
hanced their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
homeless  foreigner.  He  accepted  them 
as  gracefully  and  cordially  as  they  were 
offered,  becoming  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  house. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  felt 
the  charm  of  his  varied  discourse,  from 
Elizabeth  who  questioned  about  the 
color  of  Engenie's  eyes  to  Robbie  who 
hung  breathless  on  his  descriptions  of 
battle-fields.     Some  new  acquirement 


came,  every  day,  to  light  With  Mr. 
Cameron  he  played  chess ;  but  he  had 
a  game  of  his  own  which  he  played — 
9olitaire,  at  which  his  employer  once 
found  him  so  engaged,  that  he  "was  un- 
conscious of  a  witness. 

He  had  employed  his  leisoie  moments 
for  weeks  in  cutting  little  pieces  of 
wood  into  soldiers,  half-an-inch  hl^h, 
and  with  thousands  of  these  he  had 
laid  out  a  battle-field,  and  was  In  the 
midst  of  a  desperate  engagement,  m 
which  the  red-tops  were  overthrowing 
the  green-tops,  very  much  to  their  gene- 
rals satisfaction,  when,  consdoos  of  an 
observer,  he  swept  his  conflicting  armies 
into  a  box,  turning,  with  a  laugh — 

"  I  can  still  fight  wooden  battles,  Mr. 
Cameron." 

The  lawyer  often  felt  surprise  that 
one  of  DassePs  peculiar  talents  and  cir- 
cumstances could  remain  quiet  in  Amer- 
ica, when  so  many  of  his  German  fkiends 
were  engaged  in  the  war  which  at  that 
time  was  upon  us. 

"  Why  do  you  not  jom  Sigcl  ?  *»  lie 
once  asked  of  him.  "  You  might  win 
honor ;  and  it  would  be  better  than  this 
drudgery,  to  one  of  your  temperament.*' 

Dassel  answered  him  quietly: 

"  I  have  grown  skeptical,  my  friend. 
I  solemnly  believe  that  it  matters  not 
to  the  majorities  of  mankind  what  sort 
of  tyranny  rules  them.  If  there  is  no 
master  on  a  throne,  to  fiourish  the  whip 
over  them,  they  will  set  up  something 
to  bow  down  to, — a  bag  of  money,  par- 
haps.  Mark  the  corruption  already 
creeping  into  your  x>olitics.  See  the 
misrule  of  your  cities;  the  ezpensiTe 
machineries  of  your  elections,  which, 
after  all,  are  so  managed  as  to  make 
your  voters  mere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  politicians.  Bah  I  I  am  done 
with  politics  1 " 

When  Mr.  Dassel  first  visited  at  Mr. 
Cameron's,  Elizabeth  had  been  home 
from  school  but  a  few  months.  Her 
mother  desired  her  to  continue  the 
study  of  music,  and,  while  considering 
what  professor  to  engage,  Dassel  ofiered 
his  services. 

"  I  have  never  taught,"  he  said,  "  but 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  teach  jronr 
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children,  if  you  hare  confidence  in  my 
abilities." 

His  magnificent  playing  and  singing 
had  been  a  great  source  of  enjoyment 
to  them ;  they  were  delighted  to  secure 
his  services ;  and  it  was  not  long  until 
Robbie,  also,  was  placed  under  his  tutor- 
ship in  the  languages  and  mathematios. 

Through  Mr.  Cameron's  reconmienda- 
tion  Mr.  Dassel  secured  the  situation  of 
foreign  correspondent  in  two  wholesale 
houses.  This  duty  was  very  light,  con- 
sisting only  in  reading  and  answering 
the  foreign  letters  on  steamer-days ;  so 
that  he  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
moderate  income,  and  yet  his  own  mas- 
ter the  greater  part  of  his  time.  He 
gaye  to  Kobbie  three  mornings  a  week, 
attending  to  his  two  music-pupils  after 
lunch  of  the  same  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  reflect 
upon  the  almost  inevitable  consequence 
of  throwing  an  inexperienced  girl  like 
Elizabeth  so  much  into  the  society  of 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 
All  the  girPs  slumbering  emotional  na- 
ture sprang  into  play  beneath  the  light 
of  his  eye ;  her  fancies  took  the  color 
which  he  willed;  she  reverenced  him 
as  a  hero,  admired  him  as  a  gentleman ; 
wondered  at  his  patience  with  her  when 
she  did  not  equal  his  requirements  at 
the  piano ;  pitied  him  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. Before  this  ideal  of  perfection 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance 
were  boys  or  boobies.  What  did  she 
care  for  their  idle  chattering,  when  Mr. 
Dassel  always  had  something  worth  lis- 
tening to  ? 

Companionship  like  this  was  fitted  to 
deepen  the  womanliness  of  her  charac- 
ter ;  the  young  girl  of  the  dreamy  brow 
and  pretty  fancies  soon  passed  into  the 
realms  of  real  life.  The  mother  was 
surprised  at  the  sudden  exjpansion  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  worked  the 
secret  blooming  of  the  Rose  of  Love. 
Elizabeth  always  had  been  attractive; 
now  she  grew  beautifuL 

There,  too,  was  the  music-lesson; 
most  witchingly  dangerous  medium  for 
the  interchange  of  sentiment.  She  was 
a  true  lover  of  music;  Dassel  had  a 
voice  whose  lightest  vibration  was  both 


passion  and  melody.  The  charm  of 
those  hours  was  inexpressible. 

Milla,  in  those  days,  was  a  child,  ver- 
ily, with  a  child's  heart.  She  loved 
Mr.  Dassel  because  he  was  so  kind  and 
amusing,  and  praised  her  singing ;  for 
Milla  had  a  voice  which  soared  out  of 
her  body  straight  up  with  the  lark,  and 
fioated  in  the  blue  vaults  of  heaven. 
To  hear  the  singer,  unseen,  one  could 
not  realize  that  so  dainty  a  little  crea- 
ture could  so  "  flood  the  air  with  song." 
Bhe  had  genius.  She  would  have  b^n 
as  devoted  to  the  piano  as  Lissa,  but 
her  weak  spine  prevented  severe  appli- 
cation. Sometimes  she  would  forget 
herself  in  musical  vagaries;  then  the 
sharp  pain  would  come,  and  she  would 
cry  out  for  Sabrina  to  come  and  carry 
her  to  the  sofa. 

Insensibly  the  family  had  come  to 
adopt  Louis  Dassel  as  a  member,  and 
to  feel  that  it  had  gained  in  doing  so. 
Robbie  did  finely  under  his  guidance ; 
but  the  boy  was  not  so  devbted  to  hero- 
worship  as  were  his  sisters.  He  was 
often  interested  and  absorbed  in  his 
tutor;  he  thought  him  a  remarkable 
man,  and  entertained  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  ever  rivalling  his  acquirements ; 
but,  as  &  friend,  Robbie  did  not  love 
Mr.  Dassel.  He  was  sometimes  re- 
proved unjustly ;  and,  not  being  blind, 
he  had  seen  a  fire  leap  from  his  teacher's 
eye,  when  the  responses  did  not  suit, 
which  he  knew  never  was  allowed  to 
blaze  upon  others. 

If  you  should  see  a  devil  looking  out 
of  the  firont  windows  of  a  handsome 
house,  some  day,  you  would  not  be  apt 
to  forget  your  surprise;  and  whatever 
angels  you  might  commonly  find  at  the 
casement,  you  would  always  be  expect- 
ing a  return  of  the  horns. 

This  was  the  case  with  Robbie.  He 
thought  he  had  seen  the  old  fellow,  one 
day,  unmistakably ;  and,  after  that,  he 
was  always  on  the  watch.  He  kept  this 
watch  very  covertly ;  but,  its  influence 
was  perceived,  and  an  atmosphere  grew 
up  between  the  two,  invisible,  but  not 
unfelt.  According  to  modem  parlance, 
"  they  were  not  harmonious." 

Mr.  Dassel  certainly  was  rather  iraa- 
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dble  at  times ;  he  could  be  as  bitter  as 
wormwood  and  as  biting  as  pepper; 
but  this  was  chiefly  to  the  world  at 
large,  when  discussing  social  problems ; 
his  sharpness  then  only  enhanced  the 
value  of  his  smoothness  and  courtesy  to 
his  Mends. 

"It's  a  wonder  he's  not  more  of  a 
ladies'  man,"  thought  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"  He  knows  just  how  to  soothe  us  and 
flatter  us  and  charm  us  with  ourselves 
and  himself.  His  flattery  is  not  of  the 
common  order.  He  does  justice  to  our 
intellects,  and  that  quite  conquers  us." 

And  thinking  so  well  of  his  powers, 
the  mother  forgot  that  her  daughter 
was  no  longer  a  little  girl. 

As  for  the  foreign  tutor,  it  certainly 
was  a  palliative  to  the  hardships  of  his 
situation  to  have  the  friendship  of  such 
a  family ;  and,  since  he  must  have  pu- 
pils, to  have  them  like  these  two  sweet 
girls,  truly,  was  fortunate.  The  brother 
was  only  the  necessary  sour  to  be  found 
in  all  pleasant  things— even  in  sugar. 

Elizabeth  already  had  a  fine  taste  in 
literature  formed  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  her  father ;  now  her  love 
for  poetry  sprung  anew.  During  the 
long,  dcUcious  hours  of  the  summer 
afternoons  many  were  the  times  when 
the  blue  eyes  of  the  teacher  and  the 
dark  ones  of  the  young  girl  followed 
the  same  page,  until  at  least  one  heart 
was  brimmed  with  the  crystal  welling 
of  song. 

There  could  be  but  one  result,  to  a 
companionship  like  this.  There  came  a 
day  when  Mr.  Cameron  was  sought,  in 
his  ofllce,  by  Louis,  to  solicit  permission 
to  make  his  daughter  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. This  permission  was  asked  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  pride  and  humility 
which  the  father  could  but  admire. 

"  I  know  that  I  owe  every  thing  to 
you,  Mr.  Cameron,  even  the  bread 
which  I  eat.  But,  I  am  no  longer  afhdd 
but  that  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  a  living ; 
and  if  Miss  Cameron  prefers  me  to  some 
wealthier  suitor,  it  accords  with  the 
sentiments  which  I  have  heard  you  ex- 
press that  you  should  allow  her  fh^dom 
of  choice." 

For  some  moments  Mr.  Cameron  was 


silent.  He  was  enduiiig  the  inerltable 
penance  for  bringing  up  a  lovely  daogb- 
ter— to  be  asked  to  give  her  up  to 
another ;  a  wound,  which,  though  some- 
times soon  healed,  is  always  vexy  pain- 
ftil  at  the  first.  Then,  as  we  have  said, 
it  WM  an  objection  to  him  that  Mr.  Das- 
sel  was  a  foreigner.  He  was  much  oldeq^ 
too,  than  Elizabeth.  He  was  poor.  like 
small  prickings  after  the  first  stab,  theae 
thoughts  struck  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis,  if  a  for- 
eigner, was  a  republican.  If  older  in 
years,  he  had  that  inezhaoatible  vitality 
of  temperament  and  constitutioii  which 
is  ever  young.  If  poor,  he  was  educated 
and  a  gentleman.  He  always  had  liked 
and  respected  him ;  and  if  Lissa  hftd 
gone  farther,  and  loved  him,  the  fkther 
alone  was  to  blame,  for,  had  he  not 
given  her  every  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Dassel  sat  quietly  awaiting  his 
answer.  That  immense  self-control  of 
his  must  have  been  learned  in  a  varied 
school. 

*' Louis,"  was  the  long^withheld  le- 
ply,  "  if  Elizabeth  loves  you,  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say ;  and,  now  I  reflect  upon 
it,  it  is  altogether  probable  she  doea— ** 
both  smiling  at  the  implied  compliment 
to  one.  "I  will  speak  to  her  mother 
this  evening;  and  to-morrow  yon  will 
have  our  answer." 

*'It  is  enough, — ^more  than  enough. 
Thanks  i  thanks !  " 

How  open,  warm,  and  childlike  was 
this  German  heart  and  manner  I  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  was  not  to  be  r^^retted 
as  a  foreign  thing. 

So  the  father  went  home  that  even- 
ing, with  his  message ;  and  the  mother, 
herself  still  girlish  and  beautifii],  was 
made  also  to  feel  the  sharp  pain  of  re- 
signation : 

**  Monads  mother  fiiUeth  monning : 

O,  'tis  hard,  bo  hard,  to  see 
Prattling  child  to  woman  tnmlng, 

Aa  to  grander  company  I 
Little  heart  she  lulled  with  hmitm. 
Beating,  burning  np  with  blnshea, 

All  with  meditatlTO  dreaming 

Of  the  dear,  delicious  gleaming 
Of  the  bridal  Teil  and  ring ; 

Finding  in  the  sweet  orations 

Of  its  new,  untried  relations 
Better  Joys  than  she  oaa  hriag.** 
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''  Lissa  is  only  a  little  girl,^  cried  lira. 
Cameron,  **  and  Lonis  is  to  her  like  an 
elder  brother." 

<*  Reckon  it  up,  wife  1  Is  not  Lissa  a 
year  older  than  you  were  when  I  first 
made  loye  to  you  ? " 

"  Is  that  so,  Robert  ? '' 

"Yes,  my  sweet  wife.  We  cannot 
say  the  girl  nay,  however  cruel  the 
shock  seems  to  us.  As  for  the  elder 
brother,  Louis  is  thirty-six,  but  he  looks 
twenty-six,  and  he  will  be  young  when 
he  is  sixty-six.  Those  blue  eyes  and 
golden  beards  seem  to  be  dipped  in  the 
Fountain  of  Immortality.  I  think,  wife, 
we  shaU  be  proud  of  him,  though  it 
may  go  hard  with  you,  who  are  but  two 
years  his  senior,  to  call  him  *  son  ! '  Is 
it  there  the  shoe  pinches,  my  dear  f  " 

"  Nonsense,  Robert  But,  to  give  up 
my  child — even  to  Louis  1 " 

And  then  and  there  were  '*mur- 
murings  of  distress ; "  tears,  which  the 
husband  laughed  at,  while  he  felt  like 
adding  his  own  to  them ;  then  submis- 
sion and  cheerfulness ;  the  consent  given ; 
the  suit  pressed, — and  Elizabeth  walk- 
ing on  air,  breathing  rose-sweet  atmos- 
pheres, exihaling  light  in  an  aureole 
about  her. 

In  April  the  couple  were  betrothed, 
and  in  September  they  expected  to  be 
married.  Robbie  was  then  to  go  away 
to  College ;  the  young  married  pair  to 
remain  at  home  the  first  winter,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  parents,  who 
laughingly  declared  that,  as  Louis  al- 
ready spent  half  his  time  in  the  family, 
it  would  make  no  material  change  when 
he  came  to  spend  all  of  it  there. 

Thus  affairs  stood  during  that  pleas- 
ant summer.  Elizabeth,  with  all  her 
natural  gift  for  building  castles-in-air, 
had  not  dreamed  that  life  could  be  so 
full  of  happiness.  Every  sun  rose  in 
purple  and  set  in  gold. 

Only  little  Milla,  the  darling,  had  not 
been  so  unwell  for  several  seasons.  Her 
paleness  and  languor,  with  a  growing 
irritability  not  usual  with  her,  attracted 
the  anxieties  of  her  parents  and  caused 
Mr.  Cameron  to  propose  the  trip  to 
Newport  of  which  Lissa  had  informed 
her  sister. 


The  morning  after  the/eto,  Mr.  Came- 
ron and  Louis  rode  down  to  the  city  in 
the  same  car  with  Grizzle,  senior,  who 
wrote  an  order  on  his  tailor  for  a  new 
suit  of  the  best  cloth  for  Mr.  Dassel, 
who  refused  it,  with  great  good-nature. 

"Mrs.  Grizzle  won't  have  no  peace 
of  mind,  if  she  finds  you  refuse  to  let  us 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  care- 
lessness of  our  boy.  Bam  catched  cold 
last  night,  and  has  such  a  swelled  face 
that  he  wasn't  willin'  to  show  himself 
to  the  ladies  this  mominVor  he'd  a 
called  with  the  order  before  you  left  the 
house." 

"  I  think  I  can  make  it  all  right  with 
Mrs.  Grizzle,  sir.  I  expect  to  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  her  this 
evening,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  lessen 
her  sense  of  obligation." 

"She's  took  a  great  fancy  to  you, 
wife  has,"  continued  Grizzle,  leaning 
over,  and  speaking  in  the  other's  ear. 
"  She's  dead-set  on  having  you  under- 
take to  make  a  gentleman  out  of  our 
Sam.  I  tell  her  you  can't  make  a 
whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail, — ^ha,  ha  1 " 

"O,  yes  you  can,"  was  the  cool  re- 
ply ;  "  I  have  done  things  far  more  im- 
possible." 

At  the  Camerons'  breakfast-table,  that 
morning,  the  subject  of  the  intended 
trip  to  Newport  had  been  fhlly  discuss- 
ed. Mr.  Cameron  had  consulted  the 
family  physician,  who  had  urged  at  least 
a  month  by  the  sea-side,  with  plenty  of 
salt-bathing  and  ocean-breezes  for  Milla. 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  to  go  with  her  child, 
accompanied  by  Sabrina,  as  attendant. 
Milla  was  loth  to  go;  cried,  and  said 
she  always  felt  best  at  home ;  but  this 
very  nervousness  was  proof  of  the  need 
of  change,  and  her  objections  were 
overruled. 

Had  money  been  as  abundant  as 
wishes,  the  family  would  have  accom- 
panied the  invalid  en  masse  ;  but,  i 
was,  Elizabeth  thought  best  to  saT 
little  portion  for  that  autumn  joQ 
the  very  thought  of  whic^ 
heart  in  such  sweet  1 

Mr.  Cameron  never  £ 
business  until  the  first  < 
as  Sabrina  was  so  < 
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eeemed  no  reason  why  any  other  should 
accompany  the  little  party. 

It  had  been  arraoged  that  the  three 
were  to  leave  on  the  next  Monday.  It 
was  some  project  connected  with  this 
plan  which  caused  Dassel  to  tell  Grizzle 
that  he  should  call,  that  evening,  on 
Mrs.  Grizzle.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
serious  business  with  Borden  &  De 
Witt. 

"  I  don't  like  to  disappoint  them,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Cameron,  before  leaving 
him.  "  I  telegraphed  that  I  had  failed 
in  the  object  of  my  visit,  before  leaving 
St.  Louis ;  so  they  are  prepared  for  the 
truth.  I  don't  understand  how  my 
cousin  Ritter  came  to  make  so  absurd  a 
mistake.  The  goods  offered  him  were 
different  in  quality  and  character  from 
those  stolen;  they  were  offered  under 
price  by  their  owner,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  the  failure  of  his  little  one- 
horse  retail  store,  whose  affairs  had  be- 
come embarrassed, — as  he  plainly  proved 
when  we  took  an  oflBcer  to  question 
him.  He  had  received  them  directly 
from  France,  through  a  relative  of  his, 
and  could  afford  to  sell  as  low,  or  lower, 
than  the  importers.  So,  it  all  fell 
through." 

"  And  you  got' hold  of  no  other  clue  ? " 

"No.  It  is  my  opinion  the  goods 
never  left  this  city.  But,  here  we  are — 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways." 

Mr.  Dassel  went  immediately  to  the 
house  of  Borden  &  De  Witt,  with  whom 
he  had  a  long  interview,  giving  them 
clear  and  concise  accounts  of  all  he  had 
said  and  done  in  their  behalf,  in  St. 
Louis, — ^not  only  in  tracing  up  the  sus- 
pected goods,  but  in  settiug  the  police 
of  the  city  to  work ;  so  that  if,  as  be- 
lieved, the  property  had  been  conveyed 
there,  they  would  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  it. 

The  firm  thanked  him  for  his  efforts, 
endeavoring  to  lessen  the  keen  chagrin 
which  he  evidently  felt  at  having  dis- 
appointed them,  and  put  them  to  ex- 
pense without  any  good  result.  They 
had  great  confidence  in  his  sagacity, 
and  since  he  had  failed  to  get  track  of 
the  stolen  goods,  were  convinced  it  was 
useless  to  look  farther  in  that  direc- 


tion. In  this  belief  Dassel  encouraged 
them. 

"  I  would  have  remained  longer,  if  I 
had  seen  any  excuse  for  it,"  the  agent 
said,  in  conclusion ;  "  but,  as  it  waa,  I 
came  home  to  attend  to  my  duties  hero. 
I  have  lost  my  reward" — laughing — 
"  but  I  have  had  a  peep  at  the  ^  Great 
West'  and  the  'Father  of  Waters,* 
which  I  suppose  ought  to  satisfy  me.** 

He  went  to  his  desk  and  looked  over 
what  had  accumulated  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  finished  his  work,  and  was  going 
down  the  steps  into  the  street,  when  lie 
passed  Abel  Bellows,  the  porter.  He 
bowed,  as  he  always  did,  with  the  gra- 
cious  courtesy  which  won  him  so  many 
hearts;  and  the  porter,  encouraged  l^ 
his  manner,  arrested  him  with — 

"So,  you're  back  already,  are  you. 
Mister  Dassel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Abel.  How  have  you  fared  in 
my  absence  ?  You've  not  been  paying 
any  visits  to  Liberty-street,  eh  ?  " 

This  was  where  poor  Bellows,  yield- 
ing to  the  fatal  weakness  so  well  known 
to  his  friends,  exchanged,  every  month, 
a  goodly  portion  of  his  wages  for  bits 
of  cards,  with  numbers  on  them,  which 
represented  to  his  diseased  eyes  more 
gorgeous  palaces  in  cloud-land  than 
could  stand  in  a  row  from  the  Park  to 
Union  Square,  had  they  all  taken  Yisible 
form  and  settled  themselves  down  in 
the  shape  of  real  estate. 

Usually  Bellows  took  all  jesting  on 
this  subject  with  a  deprecating  good- 
humor — ^which  was  as  if  to  say  he  knew 
he  deserved  it  all  for  his  folly ;  bat  this 
morning  it  nettled  him — perhaps  be- 
cause Toddle  was  sick,  and  his  wife  had 
cried,  at  breakfast,  because  she  could 
not  take  him  to  the  country,  and  batter 
was  high,  and  flour  higher,  and  rent 
highest. 

'•  ril  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Dassel,"  he 
made  answer,  looking  straight  into  the 
clear  blue  eyes,  as  clear  and  far  colder 
than  his  own,  **  Tve  got  a  ticket  in  a 
lottery  now,  which  I  calculate  will  draw 
a  prize,  enough  to  keep  me  and  mine 
comfortable." 

**  Ah  I  said  Dassel,  passing  careleeslj 
on,  "  that's  what  you  always  say." 
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*'This  aint  the  Royal  Hayana  lot-  hadnot  their  twinkling  smile,  as  he  said, 

tery," — doggedly.  "  About  that  little  article,  sir." 

"  The  Opera  House,  perhaps,''  added         "  What  ?  " 
the  young  gentleman,  hardly  knowing,         "  About  a  sleeve-button." 
himself,  why  he  continued  to  chat  with         "  About    a   sleeve-button,"  repeated 

Abel  Bellows.  Dassel,  meeting  the  keen  glance  of  the 

''  Neither  it  aint  the  Opera  House,  porter  with  an  eye  like  a  little  child's, 

Mr.  Dassel.    It's  a  ticket  I  bought  with  laughing  and  full  of  wonder,  **  and  what 

a  certain  little  article ;  and  I  mean  to  in  the  name  of  logical  sequence  has  that 

hold  on  to  it,  till  the  time  comes  for  to  do  with  lottery-tickets  ? " 
drawiu'  the  prize."  '*  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Abel,  after  a 

**  What  are  you  talking  about  ? "  blank,  pause  of  half  a  moment,  **  I  beg 

Something  significant,  or  intended  to  your  pardon  for  cracking  my  little  jokes 

be  so,  in  the  porter's  tone,  caused  Das-  on  you,  Mr.  Dassel,"  and  touching  his 

sel  to  turn  again  and  look  into  the  face,  hat,  the  porter  turned    to  his  work, 

usually  so  merry  and  so  frank  that  it  while  the  correspondent  stepped  forth 

gave  one  a  pleasant  sensation  to  meet  into  the  sunny  street,  humming  a  strain 

it.    It  was  clouded,  now,  and  the  eyes  from  "  Faust." 

[To  be  contintud.] 


MATERNITY. 

LiKB  a  pearl  left  on  the  shore 
When  the  ocean's  rage  is  o'er, 
So,  from  out  the  storm  and  strife 
Almost  overwhelming  life, 
My  dear  waif,  a  little  form, 
Fragile,  tender,  soft,  and  warm. 
In  my  happy  arms  found  rest, 
Nestled  to  my  loving  breast. 
Oft  and  oft  upon  my  bed 
Has  my  heart  looked  up,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call ; 
Thou,  who  only  knowest  all — 
All  the  aDjzuish  of  the  night, 
All  the  soft,  serene  delight. 
With  which  mothers  wake  to  find 

*  Day  before  them,  night  behind ; ' 
Knowest,  too,  how  brief  a  part 
In  the  lifetime  of  one  heart 
Are  the  moments,  in  which  press 
All  this  flood  of  blessedness ; 
How,  through  all  the  ages  past, 
And  as  long  as  time  shall  last, 
Not  an  hour  but,  as  it  flies, 
Holds  such  pain-bought  ecstacies, 
Yet  unmoved  canst  bear  the  sight. 
In  Thy  silent,  heavenly  height, 
Never,  never,  did  my  heart 
Feel  as  now  how  great  Thou  art  I " 

And  yet  once  that  One  unseen 
Left  his  hiding-place  serene ; 
Once  half  shone  on  human  sight 
The  Divine  and  Inflnite : 
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Not  in  passionless  repose, 

But  as  sharer  of  our  woes : 
"  Bom  of  woman," — since  that  hour 

Has  her  curse  lost  half  its  power ; 

Since  He  came  its  sphere  within, 
"  Sorrow  "  has  joy's  servant  been : 

Now,  beneath  its  shadowing  wing, 

Lo,  our  sweetest  blessings  spring ; 

All  the  loves  and  hopes  which  start 

From  the  overflowing  heart ; 

All  familiar  joys  and  ties 

Gilded  as  with  parting  eyes ; 

All  the  silent  strength  of  faith 

Standing  face  to  face  with  death ; 

All  the  morning's  sweet  delight 

Dawning  on  the  stormy  night ; 

And  the  glad  return  once  more 

To  the  half-relinquished  shore, 

Doubljr  beautiful  to  view, 

With  Its  old  joys  and  its  new  : — 

Oh,  if  such  God's  curses  prove. 

What  must  be  His  full-orbed  love  1 

Ah,  thou  heaven-sent,  precious  thing, 

Thou  didst  need  such  heralding. 

Lest,  too  satisfied,  my  heart 

Dare  forget  from  whence  thou  art ; 

Dare  forget  thy  royal  rights 

In  my  fostering  delights ! 

And  how  tenderly  God  laid 

His  dear  hand  on  me,  and  said, 
"  I  have  noble  work  for  thee ; 

Come  aside  and  learn  of  me  I " 

So  I  left  the  din  and  crowd. 

And  the  voices  gav  and  loud, 

And,  like  Mary,  did  repair. 

Hasting,  to  the  hills,  for  prayer ; 

And  in  sweet  retirement  then, 

Near  to  God  and  far  fh)m  men. 

On  my  waiting  soul  did  ope 

All  the  glory  of  its  hope. 

And  my  heart,  once  light  and  free, 

Learned  the  mother's  mystery, 

Learned  love's  holy  cross  to  bear 

Of  sweet  sorrow  and  dear  care ; 

While,  each  day,  a  heavenly  voice 

Made  me  tremble  and  rejoice : 
"  Lo,  the  Father  sends  to  thee 

A  soul  from  out  eternity ; 

Come  thou  to  the  border— there 

Its  angel  yields  it  to  thy  care  I " 

Now  returned  to  all  life's  charms, 
With  the  treasure  in  my  arms. 
Oh,  my  God,  from  this  flQl  heart 
Let  the  vision  not  depart  I 
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JUAN  FERNANDEZ  AND  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


The  bewitching  romance  of  De  Foe 
was,  as  most  people  are  aware,  not  all  a 
fiction.  It  had  just  that  sufficient  leaven 
or  groundwork  of  truth  which,  aided 
by  the  charming  simplicity  and  grave 
realism  of  the  style,  has  served  for  so 
many  generations  to  maintain  its  seduc- 
tive interest.  A  story  woven  out  of 
whole  cloth  would  never  have  had  the 
permanent  success  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  poetic  tales  of  Byron  which  are 
most  attractive,  and  which  Mr.  Murray 
always  found  most  profitable,  are  those 
in  which  rumor  identified  the  poet  with 
the  hero  of  his  song.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  great  number  of  celebrated 
poems  and  romances ;  and  the  example 
of  the  author  of  "  Pelham  "  has  doubt- 
less been  prefigured  firom  time  inmie- 
morial  in  cases  where  antiquity  has  ef- 
faced the  line  which  divides  history 
fi-om  tradition.  Even  the  Arabian 
Nights,  whose  hold  on  popular  favor  is 
largely  due,  like  that  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, to  a  quaint  but  imposing  candor 
of  style,  were  doubtless  originally  based 
on  legends  partly  authentic,  and  were 
thus  started  down  the  roads  of  time 
with  a  credit  which  remained  to  them 
long  after  its  tangible  foundations  had 
crumbled  away.  It  would  seem  that  the 
salt  which  preserves  literary  conmiodi- 
ties  from  decay  is  very  apt  to  consist 
of  pure  truth  itself;  and  the  hypotheaia 
is  fortified  by  the  practice  of  those  able 
writers  who,  in  the  absence  of  facts  on 
which  to  build  their  structures,  are  at 
such  ingenious  pains  to  simulate  that 
veritable  air  which  is  their  most  efifect- 
ive  substitute. 

De  Foe  was  not  of  the  number,  since 
he  had,  at  aU  events,  a  Crusoe  in  Selkirk 
and  an  island  in  Juan  Fernandez.  He 
had  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  dimpling, 
placid  ocean,  the  usually  gentle  but 
sometimes  implacably  cruel  savages,  all 
of  which  were  needed  for  his  picture, 
in  the  accounts  lately  brought  by  ad- 


venturous Englishmen  from  the  South 
Sea.  In  laying  his  material  on  the  can- 
vas, he  had  the  advantages  of  a  rare  eye 
for  color,  a  crisp,  rapid  touch,  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  details,  and  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
faculty  for  their  accurate  delineation. 
Yet  the  success  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has 
not  sprung  from  these  qualifications 
alone.  There  have  been  exoteric  reasons 
for  it  no  less  than  esoteric  ones;  and 
these  have  lain  in  that  profound  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  that  chafing  against 
social  restraints,  tiiat  impatience  with 
the  hardness,  the  vice,  and  selfishness 
of  mankind,  that  craving  for  luxurious, 
untroubled  solitude,  which  make  most 
feeling  souls  at  intervals  of  their  experi- 
ence wish  that  they  too  might  fly  away 
to  some  beautiful  uninhabited  island, 
haply  ''with  one  fair  spirit  for  its 
minister,"  where  the  world  could  be  left 
behind,  and  they  could  be  at  rest  Thus 
the  finest  account  of  such  a  life  which  ex- 
ists in  our  language,  apart  from  its  con- 
ventional attractions  to  mere  lovers  of 
the  marvellous,  is  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain afiectionate  interest  by  sensitive 
and  imaginative  spirits,  because  it  is 
the  echo  of  their  own  unspoken  aspira- 
tions as  well  as  sometimes  the  suggester 
of  them.  I  feel  sure  that,  could  such 
dreamers  see  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez itself— the  accepted  theatre  of  poor 
Robinson^s  strange  monologic  drama — 
such  yearnings  would  frequently  return 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  it  more  pictur- 
esque than  even  De  Foe's  sketch  of  it, 
more  romantic  than  it  appears  in  his 
romantic  story. 

It  is  some  years  ago — ^it  matters  not 
how  many,  and  in  a  ship  bound  it  mat- 
ters not  whither — that  I  found  myself 
in  the  38d  degree  of  south  latitude  and 
the  79th  of  west  longitude,  and  touched 
at  Juan  Fernandez.  The  memory  of  the 
place  will  never  fade  from  my  mind, 
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and  a  brief  description  may  be  not  un- 
interesting. Our  irst  sight  of  the  isl- 
and was  just  at  dawn : 

*•  The  moming  watdh  was  oome ;  the  yessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  genUy  made  her  liquid  way ; 
The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  Airrows  formed  by  that  majestio  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  8onth  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore." 

As  we  approached,  being  yet  at  a  great 
distance,  the  island  looked  a  mass  of 
immensely  high  rocks  covered  with 
moss ;  which  moss,  on  nearer  scrutiny, 
turned  out  to  be  heavy  forests  covering 
lofty  peaks.  The  latter  were  half  buried 
in  masses  of  cloud,  and  were  now  visi- 
ble, now  invisible,  as  the  fickle  air-cur- 
rents disturbed  the  cumuli  which  yet 
in  shifting  forms  continued  to  hang 
about  the  mountain-tops.  The  little 
harbor,  which  we  very  readily  found, 
and  which  was  named,  if  I  mistake  not, 
after  that  "proud  Cumberland"  who 
"  pranced  "  at  Culloden,  faces  the  east, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  or 
horseshoe.  In  coming  towards  it,  but 
still  some  miles  away,  a  row  of  regular 
apertures  became  visible  in  the  face  of  a 
cliff  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  our 
approach.  They  looked  so  like  a  bat- 
tery, that  one  had  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  reflect  how  unsuitable  their 
real  if  not  apparent  size  must  be  as 
embrasures  for  guns.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  holes  were  the  entrances  of  caverns 
or  chambers  in  the  rock,  in  which,  as 
we  were  assured,  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment formerly  imprisoned  convicts.  The 
stone  is  soft  and  ])orous,  and  the  felons, 
for  whom  the  island  was  used  as  a  sort 
of  Botany  Bay,  were  employed  in  gangs 
at  enlarging  the  subterranean  spaces 
which  nature  had  originally  formed. 
Cannon  were  planted  in  contiguous  gal- 
leries, and  a  garrison  held  the  place  in 
charge.  The  works  were  on  the  brow 
of  a  precipice  which  rises  boldly  fh>m 
the  little  plain  below,  on  which  there 
nestled  at  that  time  a  little  town,  the 
dwelling-place  of  oflicers  and  other 
functionaries  with  their  wives  and  at- 
tendants, and  such  few  small  traders  as 
are  commonly  found  at  such  posts.  All 
was  quiet  and  sleepy,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  in   an    insignificant    Spaniah- 


American  garrison-town,  and,  miTuied 
save  probably  by  the  delights  of  monte^ 
aguardiente,  and  cigars,  life  rolled  in 
the  hamlet  monotonously  on. 

One  night  the  convicts  above  got 
tired  of  it;  or  rather,  they  had  been 
tired  of  it  for  a  long  time,  and  now 
found  means  to  relievo  the  tedium  of 
their  position  by  a  sunmiaiy  ptoceaa. 
In  brief,  they  surprised  the  sentinelfl, 
overcame  the  guard,  burst  down  upon 
the  plain  below,  slaughtered  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  having,  as  we  wen 
told,  put  to  death  all  the  males  on  the 
island  not  of  their  own  party,  and  bom- 
ed  most  of  the  dwellings,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  indolence  and 
vicious  excess  which  were  natnral  to 
their  antecedents  and  situation,  Soovi 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
many  lost  their  lives  in  brawls.  The 
others  lived  on,  following  the  bent  of 
their  own  gross  inclinations  in  oomperar 
tive  peace,  until  one  fine  moming  one 
of  the  few  men-of-war  then  comprised 
in  the  Chilian  navy  sailed  quietly  into 
Cumberland  harbor,  and  dropped  an- 
chor. The  consequences  may  readily  be 
guessed.  The  surviving  convicts  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  animals ;  all  bat 
one  or  two  were  shot  or  captured,  and, 
supposing  the  whole  to  have  been  thna 
disposed  of,  the  ship  departed.  Since 
these  events,  which  are  recited  partly 
from  memory  and  partly  from  a  Jonmal 
as  received  from  residents  of  the  island 
at  the  time  of  this  visit,  the  Chilian 
authorities  have  not  again  endearored 
to  carry  out  their  experiment  of  found- 
ing at  Juan  Fernandez  a  penal  colony. 
The  residents  referred  to  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  persons,  mostly  Chilians, 
and  we  suspected  that  some  of  the  nmn^ 
ber  were  survivors  of  the  convict-gaoff 
who  had  managed  to  elude  the  crew  of 
the  man-of-war.  There  was  also  one 
negro,  and  a  white  North  American, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  the  mate  of 
a  whaler,  and  to  have  purposely  sofiSBred 
himself  to  be  left  behind  by  his  ship 
some  years  before  our  arrival.  The  man 
had  formed  a  connection  with  a  Chilian 
woman  on  the  island,  by  whom  he  sab- 
sequently  had  Berenl  children.    He  e»- 
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presfved  the  iiitention  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  place,  and 
seemed  quite  happy  and  contented  with 
that  prospect. 

The  houses,  or  rather  huts,  in  which 
these  people  lived,  were  so  exactly  like 
Robinson  Crusoe's,  as  described  by  De 
Foe,  in  materials,  structure,  and  appear- 
ance, as  to  be,  for  those  familiar  with 
the  story,  exceedingly  striking.  The 
inhabitants,  too,  wore  goat-skins,  and 
their  primitiye  and  shaggy  appearance 
was  equally  suggestive  of  the  famous 
romance.  They  knew  all  about  the 
latter,  and  about  Selkirk,  their  prede- 
cessor, on  the  island,  and  showed  a 
cave,  the  remains  of  a  log-hut,  and 
various  other  things  which  they  alleged 
the  Scotch  sailor  had  built,  lived  in,  or 
made.  They  were  uncouth,  but  kindly 
enough,  and  although  they  would  part 
with  their  poultry,  of  which  they  had 
plenty,  for  neither  love  nor  money,  they 
made  not  the  least  objection  to  our  tak- 
ing freely,  peaches,  quinces,  figs,  and 
grapes,  with  which  the  place  abounds. 
Of  the  vegetables  common  with  us  they 
had  few.  One  of  our  party  offered  a 
dollar  for  a  bunch  of  onions  he  saw,  but 
the  owner  reAised  it  Water  was  good 
and  plenty,  and  a  charge  of  three  dol- 
lars was  levied  on  each  ship  taking  it, 
without  regard  to  quantity.  To  get  it, 
casks  are  floated  to  the  shore,  filled,  and 
towed  back  again.  Of  aguardiente  these 
people  had  no  lack,  as  some  of  our 
ship^s  company  tested  to  their  disad- 
vantage. The  price  was  a  r«i^the 
eighth  of  a  dollar — the  glass,  and  the 
stuff  was  very  like  liquid  Gre,  Goats 
were  numerous,  and  were  said  to  be 
still  more  so  at  a  smaller  island,  called 
Goat  Island,  nine  miles  distant  Horses, 
too,  of  a  small  breed,  somewhat  like  the 
Mexican  mustang,  ran  wild  over  Juan 
Fernandez,  their  ancestors  having  been 
brought  hither,  it  is  said,  by  the  early 
buccaneers.  It  was  extraordinary  and 
most  picturesque  to  see  these  creatures 
rushing  in  frantic  play  over  the  hills, 
and  occasionally  appearing  on  heights 
that  looked  inaccessible,  where  they 
stood  in  jNMM  as  if  conscious  of  adding 
to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 


and  sought  to  impress  it  ind^ibly  on 
the  recollection  of  the  spectator.  For- 
tunately for  them,  wild  oats  grow  with 
great  luxuriance  on  the  island,  but 
whether  grain  is  indigenous  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  state.  Fish  of  choice 
sorts  are  reported  to  swarm  in  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  and  wild  fowl  of  different 
kinds  we  saw  in  plenty. 

Bobinson  Crusoe's  Island  has  about 
the  same  area  as  our  own  beautiM 
Staten  Island,  being  some  fifteen  miles 
long  by  five  or  six  wide.  Topographi- 
cally the  two  could  scarcely  be  more 
different,  the  former  being  wild  and 
bold  in  contour,  despite  the  smiling 
valleys  which  divide  its  rugged  prom- 
ontories, and  fVimishing,  as  it  does,  pro- 
ducts almost  tropical,  although  thirty- 
thre^  degrees  from  the  line.  Boxwood 
and  mahogany  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
forests,  and  stone  easily  available  for 
building  is  inexhaustible.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  for  imagination  to  con- 
ceive a  spot  where  the  favors  of  Nature 
should  be  more  bountifully  bestowed, 
or  where,  consequently,  life  could  be 
enjoyed,  physically  speaking,  with  such 
comparative  ease.  Besides  this,  it  lies 
in  the  track  of  all  ships  doubling  *Cape 
Horn,  and  bound  anywhere  save  to  and 
from  Australia;  a  circumstance  which 
would  make  the  island  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  United  States,  and  one 
which,  if  it  could  be  honorably  man- 
aged, this  country  should  certainly  pos- 
sess. This,  however,  is  the  prosaic  view, 
essentially  opposite  to  the  one  with 
which  we  set  out  It  is  a  mere  com- 
mercial speculation,  unworthy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  that  spirit  of  poetry  with 
which,  to  my  eyes,  the  balmy  atmos- 
phere of  Bobinson  Crusoe's  Island  is 
impregnated,  and  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded and  hallowed. 

The  characteristic  of  the  place  is  that 
of  wild  and  mysterious  beauty.  Travel- 
ling much  in  a  time  comparatively 
short,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  spot  so 
full  of  curious  nooks  and  comers,  of 
unexpected  views,  of  effects  which,  con- 
sidering the  area  wherein  they  are  dis- 
played, may  be  called  surprisingly 
grand.  Meanwhile,  the  mind  is  soothed 
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by  the  appeanooe  of  plenty,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  calm  and  Becniity  cornea  with 
gazing  at  the  gently-rolling  plains  and 
the  brightly-fertile  yaUeya.  De  Foe 
never  saw  this  island  in  the  flesh,  bat 
his  imagination  was  yivid  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity.  I  can  well 
believe  that  Alexander  Selkirk  loved 
not  to  leave  it.  I  can  well  understand 
the  desertion  of  our  friend,  the  whaler^s 
mate,  even  although  his  dusky  partner 
could  not  boast,  like  Byron's  island- 
maid,  of 

**  £f  CA  that  were  a  langiiaf(«  and  a  spell, 
A  foim  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shoil, 
With  all  her  lores  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Yolnptnoos  aa  the  first  approach  of  sleep.** 

Here  were  indeed  a  retreat  to  live,  to 
love,  to  dream  in,  apart  from  the  strug- 


gles, the  enviea,  the  hypocrisea  of  ciTil- 
ization,  and  with  amall  need  of  the  lux- 
uries or  even  of  the  comforts  it  MippliM ; 
here,  a  secluded  place  of  lest,  where, 
with  a  few  kindred  aoubi  lilb  might 
glide  sweetly  and  calmly  on  till  ite 
close — a  haven  exempt  from  the  roftr  of 
traffic  or  of  strife,  a  bower  where  one 
might  waken  without  fear,  and  ^  aleep 
in  spite  of  thunder."  The  hour  of  quit- 
ting Juan  Fernandez  was  for  me  tinged 
with  regret ;  a  regret  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten if  now  less  keenly  felt  than  when, 
leaning  over  the  taffrail,  I  gazed  toward 
the  space  it  last  had  occupied  long  after 
the  lovely  island  had  ceased  to  be  Tiai^ 
ble  even  as  a  blue  speck  upon  the  hori- 
zon. 


WHAT  A  NEWSPAPER  SHOULD  BE. 


It  is  a  strange  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  general  circulation,  the  acknowl- 
edged power  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
the  importance  as  an  organ  of  public 
opinion,  of  the  newspaper  press,  that  no 
work  has  been  written  aiming  to  state 
the  theory  of  conducting  a  public  jour- 
nal, and  the  proper  mode  of  putting  the 
theory  into  practice.  What  is  meant,  is, 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  philosophy  of 
journalism.  Like  every  other  mundane 
agency,  it  must  have  its  laws.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  certain  laws  of  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  to  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  public  journals  must 
conform  if  they  would  become  a  real 
power  in  the  conmiunity,  or  realize  a 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 
It  is  purposed  in  this  article  to  endeavor 
not  only  to  suggest,  with  all  diffidence, 
the  true  theory  of  successful  joumaUsm, 
but  to  indicate,  as  far  as  the  writer  can, 
what  must  be  the  prominent  features 
of  the  great  newspaper  of  the  future. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  discrimination 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  a  daily 
paper,  which  is  very  generally  overlook- 
ed. A  public  journal  has  a  two-fold 
aspect.    It  is  at  once  a  record  of  news 


and  an  organ  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
minds  of  most  persons  it  is,  beBidea,  an 
educator  or  creator  of  public  opinion, 
which  to  the  writer  seems  entir^  for- 
eign  to  the  correct  conception  of  the 
ftinctions  of  a  newspaper.  It  ia  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  this  comitry  to  raise 
money  to  start  journals  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  current  of  public  senti- 
ment The  value  of  such  papers  may  be 
questioned,  because  the  true  ftinction 
of  a  journal  is  to  represent  rather  than 
to  create  public  opinion ;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  can  be  ac- 
complished save  under  peculiarly  fayoF- 
able  conditions.  It  is  the  experience 
of  nearly  every  person  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  an  organ 
having  this  end  in  view,  that  ereiy 
such  journal  has  failed  in  the  attempt 
In  proof  of  this  statement  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances  might  be  cited,  but  the 
mere  mention  of  the  fact  must  suffice. 

A  condensed  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  modem  newspaper  -will 
ftimish,  periiaps,  the  clearest  conception 
of  the  various  Amctiona  which  it  fhlfila. 
At  first  the  newspaper  was  pn  England) 
an  occasional  publication,  designed  to 
supply  the  public  with  some  of  tho 
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most  important  news  of  the  time.  Con- 
temporaneously with  this  gazette,  or  p&st, 
were  published  pamphlets,  or  occasional 
periodicals,  representing  some  phase  of 
public  opinion,  which  in  this  way  found 
expression  in  print.  In  the  course 
of  time  these  two  very  different  func- 
tions were  blended  in  what  was  chilled 
the  newspaper,  or  public  journal.  Later 
still,  a  third  feature  was  added  by  the 
mercantile  portion  of  the  community, 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper,  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  occupying  a  space  in  its  columns  with 
advertisements  of  their  wares.  Thus  we 
have  the  three  features  of  the  modem 
journal,  to  wit :  1.  Its  connection  with 
the  business  public  in  its  advertising 
columns ;  2.  its  record  of  current  events 
in  the  news  columns ;  8.  and  lastly,  and 
highest  of  all,  in  its  editorial  columns, 
its  character  as  a  representative  of  the 
various  phases  of  public  opinion.  And 
here  mention  may  be  made  of  typog- 
raphy. Seemingly  by  common  con- 
sent, the  largest  type  is  given  to  the 
expression  of  opinion;  next,  in  order 
of  size,  is  that  in  which  is  set  the  news 
of  the  day,  arranged  in  the  order  of  its 
interest ;  and  lastly,  the  advertisements, 
which,  as  regards  typographical  promi- 
nence, are,  in  every  well-regulated  news- 
paper, made  subordinate  to  the  news 
and  editorials. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  that, 
in  time,  there  may  be  a  division  among 
journals  corresponding  to  the  three 
features  just  specified ;  e.  g.,  some  papers 
will  bo  printed  simply  for  advertise- 
ments, others  for  news  and  others  still 
for  representations  of  public  opinion  on 
current  events.  In  fact,  this  process  is 
now  going  on,  as  is  seen  by  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  last  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five years  of  daily  and  weekly  papers 
to  meet  special  wants  of  certain  portions 
of  the  community.  There  are  news- 
papers published  to-day  which  are  noted 
for  the  fulness,  freshness^  and  variety  of 
their  news  rather  than  for  their  value  as 
exponents  of  public  opinion.  In  Eng- 
land, again,  where  the  population  is 
denser  and  the  number  of  educated  men 
of  leisure  is  greater  than  in  the  United 
VOL.  I.— 22 


States,  there  is  a  class  of  papers  such  as 
the  Saturday  Beniew^  Bpectator,  Eeono- 
miety  Examiner^  London  Beview,  and 
others  of  like  character,  which  do  not 
profess  to  give  any  news,  have  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  business  world,  and 
attract  attention  solely  by  the  vigor 
and  ability  of  their  editorials  and  criti- 
cisms. Similar  papers,  but  less  perfect, 
such  as  the  Hound  Table  and  Nation,  are 
to  be  found  here,  and  their  number  is 
certain  to  increase  with  the  growth  of 
our  population.  But  before  such  a  di- 
vision as  has  been  indicated  can  take 
place  among  journals — if  ever  it  does 
completely — ^it  is  clear  that  the  paper 
which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  best  theory  as  regards  its  business 
department,  which  displays  the  greatest 
activity  and  enterprise  in  its  news  de- 
partment, and  which  exhibits  in  its 
editorial  columns  a  proper  conception 
of  its  function  as  a  representative  of 
public  opinion — such  an  one  will  be  the 
leading  newspaper  in  the  country. 

What  should  be,  in  the  writer's  esti- 
mation, the  prominent  features  of  the 
newspaper  that  would  aspire  to  the 
front  rank  of  American  journalism,  are 
now  to  be  designated.  Beginning  with 
the  advertising  department,  the  rule 
should  be  infiexible  that  it  should  be 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  an  ab- 
solute democracy.  All  advertisers  should 
be  treated  exactly  alike,  whether  mil- 
lionaires or  servant-girls,  so  far  as  typ- 
ographical prominence  is  concerned. 
The  one  may  take  three  lines,  and  the 
other  as  many  columns ;  but  the  former 
must  have  the  same  show,  typographic- 
ally, as  the  latter.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  this  point,  because  igno- 
rance of  its  importance  is  the  sole  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  some  of  our 
most  prominent  journals.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  rule  was  first  discovered  by 
the  London  Times,  The  readers  of  that 
great  paper,  if  they  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  it,  will  notice  that  all  its 
advertisements  are  printed  in  the  same 
size  of  type,  and  that  they  are  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  news  and  editorial 
departments  as  regards  typographical 
prominence.    This  rule,  with  the  added 
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regulation  Uiat  the  advertisemeiita  must 
be  changed  with  every  issue,  is  one  se- 
cret of  the  financial  success  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  England,  and  of  such 
of  the  American  journals  as  conform 
theii'to.  Examine  the  point  more  close- 
ly. The  persons  who  wish  their  adyer- 
tisements  to  appear  in  extra  large  type, 
and  who  -desire  them  to  remain  un- 
chango\i  for  some  time,  are  generally 
quack  doctora.  Tenders  of  patent  medi- 
cincs«  railroad,  insurance^  and  other 
companies;  if  the  publisher  accedes 
to  I  heir  domanda,  he  loses  the  small  ad- 
vert i^ements,  which  are  the  life  of  the 
busine^  department  of  a  paper.  The 
number  of  these  latter  is  the  true  index 
of  the  vitality  of  a  journal.  Harriages. 
dcatbs.  employment  sought  and  employ- 
ment otTeixHl.  houses  for  sale  or  to  let 
and  hou^'^  wantcii.  articles  lost  and 
articles  found.  lH>ar\:ing  and  lx«arders, 
mu^'a^il  ir.strumer.t«  to  hiTv  or  for  sale, 
fiirr.i:urv  to  K^  s%^id  at  auction.  per^>n- 
aK  ar.d  **^  on  through  the  whole  cate- 
p-^ry  of  the  wants  of  society — tbe«  aiv 
alwa}5  to  be  found  among  the  smaller 
ad\cniAn;e:?ts»  and  give  ia:enp*t  to  the 
ad\x*Tt :«r.g  columns:  the«e,  moreoTer. 
anp  suTv  to  be  driven  avay  frv^n  the 
rcwsfwiper  which  grants  to  the  adrerrisfr. 
mests  of  the  mezvhast«  the  dccror.  the 
jirwirg-machine  compar.y  or  :he  ir.Ki?- 
ar,ce  cv^mpany  a  ty^vyTaphical  p:v»rr.s- 
ncsce  thai  ovvnha^iov»  them.  So  i^ 
variable  is  this  rule,  that  a  person  who 
detfincs  to  aKtftain  which  c/  all  the 
papers  ia  a  city  v  the  rK>sJ  prosKiocs^ 
has  V^-.:  t<>  *fl<vt  the  ore  whSch  cors- 
t;jcr*  :>.e  'argw^  r.cx?.ber  of  K&all  avirerw 
t:<tftivr.» :  he  wilt  fexi,  alA\  that  in 
t>.^.5  V*?^'*"  *-*  •^  «aT>rrS3«iser.t»  arr  «t 
:r.  :yi>e  oi  a  ^:r.i:>rm  «£».  i^i::.:m  >y 
th:*  r.;V,  be  ^  :U  *f  Iec«.  for  exir.".:<V.  t>e 
}if'j^.\  ir.  New  Y^'ct  a*  s:zriu«cr.c  its 
c;:v  vv«x5v^s!«x»  ia  Cinr^iUsicr.  ar>i 
*r.sv:r.t    »r^   Nas£:>ed«:    tbe    J.vJ.v^.   i- 

rji:: :  a::s:  :be  •f'^^-^j.^c  wV«  pre  re  v  Sf 
c\-rr'.x-i    T^^  triacirV,  it  rx*y  V  r^ecs 


:rrt  c\Hf»Ki 
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;he  New  Yc^  }i/^A/^  sssi. 
si%y.  »MwttlHeK6d;i:g    t^ 


amazing  busineM  lOooeM  of  the  latter 
paper,  to  this  day  all  its  metropoUtaa 
competitors  violate  this  simple  role,  and 
to  their  own  detriment.  It  is  iu»t  aor- 
prising,  however,  that  a  poUiaher  yielda 
to  the  temptation  to  take  two,  four,  or 
five  hundred  dollars  from  a  vender  of 
some  nostrum  for  giving  his  notiee  a 
typographical  prominence  above  all  the 
other  advertisements,  forgetting  thai 
the  apparent  gain  at  the  time  ia  reallj 
a  loss  of  thousands  of  doUaia  in  the 
oourse  of  a  year. 

Next  in  order  is  the  news  department 
of  a  journal.  And  here  the  role  la  voy 
simple.  AU  the  news  shoidd  be  given 
regardless  of  parties  or  persona,  and 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  personal 
or  partisan  bias.  Seeders  of  newspepeia 
expect,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  to 
be  honestly  dealt  with.  According  to 
Burke's  definition,  a  daily  newspaper  ia 
the  history  of  the  world  for  one  daj, 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public  mo- 
rality that  the  news  should  not  be  dis- 
torted. One  of  the  most  reprdiensiUe 
featunes  of  partisan  journalism  in  the 
United  States  is  the  almost  Tiuimml 
disregard  of  this  princ^>lcL  Repoblican 
papers  if  they  do  cot  actually  distot^ 
CO*,  or  their  pi^litical  news  to  svdft  per- 
sor.al  or  partisan  prejudices :  sad 
ocrttic  papers  axe  fuUy  as  cniltT. 
or.e  has  said  that  it  seems  as  if 
American  editors  c«»idac3ed  i 
on  the  theory  that  men  are  divided  is 
thnc«  classify,  to  wit:  firrt.  and 
nninefvttk  foctls:  lecceKL  and  lea 
ise:\?ns.  psitiiBik&s :  third,  and 
cerrus.  wi«  nea :  whoea^ 
TVTYrse  is  the  case.  The  beM  , 
as  they  anf  :bemc«<  swccssfU 
cs^d.  arrf  :S>iie  wbkh  ^ve  tlw 
essisuti.'c  cf  the  izteSSocnce  of  i 
TMv^^c^  Tbejie  ivsnarks  msj  aeon  Id  ' 
Sr  rxce  :r;zisas.  So  they  sssl  Tct  Am 
wriwr  wN^:^  snpe  then  as 
he  rt^  Secssw  the  re  *  of  ] 
ccT^Te  a=>.:  ircilf:!  tvc^qrs  of  ] 
a*  wf i: a»  .sf  32K«ua2MoaB 
wvd^s  A."*  c^-rT-j.HBk. »  so  Terr 
^A^^Y^^rieo :  ii>i  r:  ^  right  hi 
XTJcy  Aafcvaz  vcnak  &sL 
wvci^y    arocija.  t^ 
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bare-faced  Ilea,  which  fill  the  columns 
of  oar  party  papers  during  a  presiden- 
tial canvass  are  a  disgrace  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  and  for  which 
the  only  consolation  is  that  the  journals 
that  offend  to  the  greatest  extent  are 
the  least  esteemed  and  the  least  patron- 
ized. In  the  large  cities,  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  has  compelled  the 
leading  papers  to  refrain  from  printing 
distorted  news,  so  that  now  the  reports 
of  meetings  and  the  statements  of  politi- 
cal opponents  are,  in  the  main,  correctly 
stated.  The  New  York  HercM,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  was  the  first  American 
newspaper  to  imitate  the  London  Timn 
in  this  particular. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  news  de- 
partment of  the  journals  of  the  day 
which  has  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood even  by  the  conductors  of 
the  press.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
the  great  advance  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication, especially  in  the  use  of  the 
telegniph,  has  added  to  the  value  of 
news.  This  is  true,  but  not  in  the  gen- 
erally accepted  sense.  The  telegraph 
has  destroyed  the  monopolizing  char- 
acter of  the  most  enterprising  journals. 
To  appreciate  this,  imagine  every  tele- 
graph in  the  country  to  be  swept  away 
in  a  night.  There  would  be  at  once  an 
enormous  demand  for  the  New  York 
papers.  Now,  the  merchant  in  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
or  San  Francisco,  obtains  in  his  local 
papers  the  quotations  of  the  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York  markets  quite 
as  soon  as  the  merchant  in  New  York. 
If  his  local  paper  were  dei)endent  upon 
the  New  York  journals  for  these  reports, 
the  competition  of  business  would  incite 
the  merchant  to  procure  a  copy  of  a 
New  York  paper  as  early  as  possible, 
and  thus  secure  the  desired  news  in 
advance  of  its  appearance  in  his  local 
newspaper.  But  the  telegraphic  news 
agencies,  such  as  the  Associated  Press  in 
this  country,  and  Renter,  Wolf,  and  Hiver ' 
in  Europe,  have  annihilated  the  mo- 
nopoly of  news  inhering  in  any  single 
locality,  and  built  up  local  papers  all 
over  the  country,  which,  in  their  own 
sphere,  are  quite  equal  to  the  so-called 


metropolitan  press.  Any  one  who  will 
examine  a  leading  journal  of  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  of  several  other 
cities  that  might  be  named,  will  find 
that  it  is  not  inferior,  as  re^u^  news, 
to  a  New  York  paper.  It  has  the  same 
cable  despatches,  the  same  market  re- 
ports, and  almost  as  frill  details  of  cur- 
rent news  from  every  quarter.  In  fact, 
the  telegraph  and'the  associated  agencies 
for  obtaining  and  distributing  news  are 
a  check  to  individual  enterprise.  The 
result  has  been  to  create  important  cen- 
tres of  news  all  over  the  country,  which, 
while  it  prevents  one  or  two  leading 
papers  from  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
news,  is  yet  a  positive  advantage  to  the 
reading  community  and  to  the  press. 

This  important  consideration  brings 
to  view  the  direction  in  which  American 
newspapers  must  hereafter  work  to  add 
to  their  value  and  attractiveness.  The 
fact  once  accepted — as  accepted  it  must 
be — that  the  news  in  one  journal  is  no 
longer  the  special  mark  of  its  superior- 
ity over  another  journal,  publishers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  upon  other  means 
than  the  mere  collection  of  current  items 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  their  pa- 
pers. First,  they  will  have  to  reflect 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  time ; 
but  of  this  more  hereafter.  Secondly, 
they  will  have  to  employ  a  higher  order 
of  talent  than  they  do  to-day.  Men  or 
women  who  can  write  intelligently, 
forcibly,  graceftilly,  and  attractively, 
must  be  sought  after,  and,  when  found, 
their  services  secured  almost  without 
regard  to  cost.  Third,  the  leading 
newspapers  must  be  printed  on  larger 
sheets,  and  the  number  of  their  depart- 
ments extended.  It  is  iHily  within  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-lfve  years  that 
journals  have  printed  marine  news, 
market  re])orts,  and  financial  articles ;  yet 
in  these  the  entire  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  deeply  interested,  and  upon  them, 
in  great  measure,  depends.  And  here 
reference  should  be  made  to  a  peculiar- 
ity of  American  journalism,  which  it 
has  borrowed  from  the  English  press, 
and  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  gen- 
ins  of  our  institutions,  viz. :  its  anony- 
mous character.    This  feature  is  indis- 
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pensable  to  that  part  of  the  paper  in 
which  the  eilitor  speaks  not  for  hinuelC 
bnt  for  the  public,  to  vit :  the  editorial 
colcmnfs.  The  ust  of  %te  instead  of  / 
siiuply  mean*  thai  the  editor  expresses 
Dot  his  own  opinions  alone,  but  those  of 
the  persons  whom  he  representa,  whether 
a  p«.'Iitical  partr  or  the  entire  comnm- 
niiT.  If  editon»  and  persons  otherwise 
iniie nested  in  the  public  press  wonli 
but  rtfeci,  ibiT  would  peiceire  that 
the  only  defeasir-Ie  thei^rr  of  anonrmons 
j  ^umalism  is  it*  impersonality,  whence 
ir.ws  ii*  Talne  as  an  expi>?^on  of  the 
pL=t  nl  sense  of  the  community.  But  in 
a:l  the  dipar:=:e=:s  besides  the  ediur-ri*!, 
tr.e  Ar^^rican  pn:ss  would  caia  by  copy- 
iri:  tte  perso-ial  character  of  the  Paris 
WTsSw  I::  rT*r.ce,;our:uli$ca  is  specially 
hor."»r\v.  tbrouirh  i:s  repmwriadTeaL 
E..i::v  rs  i=  iha:  cv"»::r.:rT  ar*:  l.vke»i  up 


how  great  would  be  tlie  i 
writen  and  readen  alike  if  this  i 
were  more  generaL  In  order  to  ^x. 
reqmnsibilitT.  daring  the  war,  for  i 
ments  made  in  letten  from  tbe ' 
Union  armies,  the  War 
ordered  the  cumspondents  of  die  ] 
to  append  their  names  in  print  to  i 
published  letters.  One  efiect  of  tba» 
was  to  make  some  men  almost  eminfnt, 
Crounse  and  Swinton.  of  tlfte  ^ew 
York  Tirna.  Smalkr.  of  the  TfAbm, 
Colb«im.  SciUson.  and  Townsend.  of  the 
ITW.:.  Shanks,  of  the  Bermid^  -  Ckrle^ 
ton."  of  the  Boston  JumM?,  *-  Mac"  of 
the  Ciccinsari  C««menn«2.  "^  Agate.**  of 
the  Cincinnati  G^xtU,  and  aevetml  o^ 
ersw  becaise  well  and  hoDorafahr  kmnni 
thrvTicboct  the  conntrr  fortheaocmacy 
cf  their  war  recoris  and  their  power  of 
graphic  descripdon.  It  is  easy  to  vn- 
cerscazi  how  pcrely  selfifh  ooossdsa- 
ti:=ji  baxe  }e<i  tbe  coadocton  of  o«r 
n<««pap«rs  ::  w::hhoii  from  thepvMfe 
th-:  ^t-'es  1-  f  tbeir  oothbctors :  bvt  the 
writ'fr  is  c-^.T:=-n^i  that  the  destractaga 
c:'  Tb*  =i:ccf*:>  of  rewa^  which  ap- 
rr:jk-Ve*  ::e*nfr<T«y  day.  will  Ibree  the 
I«  ii-i: ; :  .irral*  to  ^tpk-y  abler  wiilwa 
tbsr  tb^y  v-.:  *^rv.  a=.d  to  set  bcfae 
:*:i<=L  i::  a: !:::>-  to  the  MXStwcoam  of  a 
cc>i-*i  ji^ary.  ;be  c^jiacv  to  make  a  reps- 
ta:So£  f.^7  tbessj^-^rvL  The  sBCiiA  of 
Xr.  IVc=w;rs  sQxess  in  pcMxshi^g  a 
w«i".y  «;oT7«rar«r  »  tttt  simple,  aad 
bis  r'ai  f**i"y  <t.dl  be  ccpte»i  bjevciy 
cof  .-^  tb-f  daily  pa^rs  cf  Xev  Toefc. 
He  fsrv^L  wnbc^c;;  »sari  to  cost^ttM 
3i.>5C  anrj*:::Ttf  wriT-^rs  :-  the  saorr^aril- 
izzr  itfC.i.  a=..i.  ry  tbe  zix=iik«st  iadaoe^ 
=:<::: Ts  tbj.:  wf;»  c>5f^^i.  cbcaiacd  ■■ 
vVc:r-Vi::»  rfary  all  tie  oEliehcities  of 
r^«  rrs:;  * 
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fact  only  the  ezx>onent8  of  the  notions 
of  A,  B,  or  C,  who  write  for  them,  and 
who,  if  honest,  would  sign  their  names 
to  their  productions.  The  habit  of  the 
public  to  associate  certain  journals  with 
particular  individuals  (such  as  the  Trib- 
une with  Mr.  Greeley,  the  Times  with  Mr. 
Raymond,  or  the  Philadelphia  Press  with 
Mr.  Forney)  plainly  shows  that  it  does 
not  consider  that  such  papers  represent 
its  opinions. 

In  discussing  the  editorial  flinctions 
of  a  great  journal,  the  writer  will  prob- 
ably be  constrained  to  advance  views 
for  which  the  public  is  unprepared  and 
which  may  be  severely  criticised.  At 
the  very  start  the  averment  is  made  that 
a  public  journal  has  no  business  to  have 
v^ws  of  its  own.  More  than  that,  if  it 
would  attain  to  the  highest  positidh  in 
journalism,  it  must  not  accept  from  any 
person  or  any  party  the  views  which  it 
may  advance.  To  go  still  farther,  it 
should  pay  no  heed  to  consistency. 
Never  should  it  be  influenced  by  the 
fear  lest  the  views  expressed  in  it  to-day 
are  not  those  of  last  week,  or  may  not  be 
those  of  the  week  to  come.  To  repeat,  a 
journal  has  no  business  to  have  opinions 
of  its  own.  Its  editorial  colunms  should 
present  as  faithful  a  record  of  public 
opinions  as  its  news  colunms  do  of  cur- 
rent events.  The  discovery  of  this  theory 
was  first  made  by  the  London  Times, 
It  was,  in  the  belief  of  the  writer,  a  dis- 
covery as  important  in  journalism  as  the 
invention  of*the  spinning-jenny  in  man- 
ufactures, or  of  the  steam-engine  in  me- 
chanics. As  has  been  stated  already, 
the  value  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  a 
newspaper  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  whose  views  they 
represent.  If  it  were  possible  for  an  in- 
habitant of  another  planet  to  visit  Lon- 
don or  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States  were  thinking 
about,  what  were  their  views  upon  the 
social  and  political  questions  of  the 
day,  that  journal  which  should  most 
faithfully  reflect  the  thought  of  the 
mass  of  the  community  would  be  to  him 
the  most  valuable  and  the  only  one 
which  he  would  care  to  read.    There  is 


no  delusion  more  prevalent  among  edit- 
ors, as  there  is  none  more  groundless, 
than  that  they  form  or  lead  public  opin- 
ion. They  can  do  neither.  Public  opin- 
ion is  created  or  moulded  by  public 
events,  by  the  action  of  visible  forces, 
such  as  the  fluctuations  of  commerce, 
the  operations  of  armies,  changes  in 
population,  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay 
of  religious  and  industrial  organizations, 
the  play  of  human  passions  and  preju- 
dices, and  the  conflicts  of  races.  It  is 
sheer  conceit  on  the  part  of  any  editor 
to  suppose  that  his  notions  or  his  specu- 
lations are  of  the  slightest  possible  im- 
portance except  in  so  far  as  they  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  conununity,  or  a 
portion  of  the  community,  to  which 
they  are  addressed.  Let  no  one  infer 
that,  in  advancing  this  proposition,  tbe 
writer  would  debase  the  function  of  an 
editor.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  ele- 
vate it  to  its  highest  point  by  separat- 
ing it  A'om  all  personal  conceit  and  the 
advocacy  of  merely  personal  notions. 
The  careful  reader  of  the  London  Times 
for  years  must  have  noticed  that  it  has 
espoused  in  turn  almost  every  phase  of 
British  politics.  It  has  been  radical, 
tory,  whig,  and  conservative ;  it .  has 
been  for  the  Church  and  against  the 
Church,  for  war  and  for  peace,  without 
so  much  as  thinking  whether  it  was 
consistent  or  inconsistent.  And  the 
reason  why  the  American  press  is  com- 
pelled to  quote  so  freely  and  so  fre- 
quently from  it,  is  because  it  represents 
the  average  public  sentiment  of.  the 
governing  class  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  no  journal  in  France  which  is  its 
counterpart  in  this  respect;  hence,  in 
reprinting  articles  from  the  French  pa- 
pers, the  American  press  is  compelled 
to  state  the  political  status  either  of  the 
authors  or  of  the  newspapers  them- 
selves. In  this  country  the  journal 
which  has  the  clearest  conception  x)f 
this  idea  of  tbe  editorial  functions  is 
the  New  Toric  Herald,  and  its  very  large 
circulation  shows  that  its  apparent 
fickleness  must  be  controlled  by  some 
principle  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
general  public.  Yet  it  falls  very  far 
riiort  of  what  a  great  organ  of  public 
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opinion  Bhould  be  by  reason  of  its  utter 
want  of  moral  tone.  It  is  never  in 
earnest;  whereas  the  public,  when  its 
mind  is  excited  by  passion,  or  prejudice, 
or  righteous  indignation,  is  terribly  in 
earnest.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of 
all  the  manifestations  of  popular  sentir 
ment  is,  they  are  almost  always  incited 
by  the  better  instincts  of  human  nature, 
and  that  the  object  to  which  they  tend 
is  a  disinterested  one.  Perhaps  the  con- 
duct of  an  audience  at  a  theatre,  first 
instanced  by  Macaulay,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  mode  in  which  public  sentiment 
expresses  itself.  Go  to  that  theatre 
which  is  patronized  by  the  lowest  of 
the  population,  and  it  will  be  found,  in 
a  representation  on  the  stage  of  the  con- 
test between  vice  and  virtue,  the  tri- 
umph of  virtue  is  always  applauded  by 
the  gods  of  the  gallery.  The  utterance 
of  a  patriotic  sentiment,  an  appeal  to 
the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  the  rescue 
of  innocence  from  the  grip  of  vice,  are 
sure  to  evoke  a  round  of  applause  from 
even  the  vilest  audiences.  And  in  the 
general  public  the  moral  sentiment  is 
still  more  strongly  marked.  Men  act- 
ing in  masses  lose  the  meaner  and  more 
selfish  attributes  which  distinguish  them 
as  individuals,  and  are  compelled  to  join 
in  the  cry  for  some  public  good,  though 
it  may  be  of  no  special  benefit  to  them 
as  individuals.  It  is  just  this  innate 
moral  sense  which  the  New  York  Herald 
lacks.  Its  intolerable  flippancy,  its  want 
of  earnestness,  and  its  frequent  change 
of  opinion  merely  to  pander  to  the 
caprice  of  the  hour,  are  what  has 
brought  it  into  deservedly  bad  repute. 
Yet,  despite  these  drawbacks,  and  de- 
spite its  lack  (c'is  all  must  admit)  of  a 
high  order  of  talent,  it  has  won  and 
maintained  the  position  of  the  first  jour- 
nal of  the  country,  and  will  continue  to 
hold  it  until  some  other  journal  equals 
it  in  enterprise  and  independence,  and 
surpasses  it  in  earnestness,  ability,  dig- 
nity, and  moral  purpose.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  any  one  of  the  four 
leading  morning  papers  of  New  York  to 
attain  to  this  position ;  indeed,  many 
years  cannot  pass  before  the  need  of 
such  an  organ  of  public  opinion  will  be 


80  pressing  as  to  call  one  into  exiat- 

ence. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  not  ftdly 
recognizing  the  repiesentatiYe  character 
of  a  public  journal,  the  press  sometimea 
has  run  counter  to  the  whole  ciUTent 
of  public  opinion.  The  history  of  the 
Know-Nothing  party  furnishes  ftn  apt 
illustration  of  this.  This  strange  phe- 
nomenon in  our  political  history  be- 
came a  power  in  our  politics  before  the 
press  so  much  as  knew  of  its  existence. 
It  had  elected  its  candidates  for  public 
oflices  and  entered  the  field  as  a  great 
national  party,  without  a  ungle  organ 
among  the  journals  of  the  day.  So  soon 
as  it  became  recognized  as  a  power,  of 
course,  an  hundred  newspapers  were 
ready  to  espouse  its  cause;  and,  in  tiiy, 
the  ^ew  York  Herald,  true  to  its  theoiy 
of  journalism,  advocated  its  principles 
and  the  election  of  its  candidates. 
Singular  to  relate,  from  the  moment 
that  the  press  became  interested  in  this 
party,  the  latter  began  to  lose  its  power, 
and  finally  died  through  natural  cansea, 
despite  its  organs.  The  political  hia- 
tory  of  New  York  city  fhmishes  nmne- 
rous  instances  of  the  voting  population 
holding  to  one  opinion  and  the  presa  to 
another.  In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1850,  the  Herald,  Tribune^  Timm^ 
Poitt,  Caininereial  Adr^rtuer,  and,  in 
fact;  nearly  every  daily  paper  in  the 
city  of  any  account  at  all,  strenuoDsly 
advocated  the  election  of  Fremont;  yet 
he  received  but  17,771  votes  out  of  a 
total  poll  of  89,606.  Another  remark- 
able instance  was  the  election  of  Oun- 
ther  to  the  mayoralty  in  1868.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Journal  of  Cammeree, 
he  had  not  a  solitary  advocate  among 
the  daily  papers;  yet,  from  causes  in- 
explicable to  the  conductors  of  the 
other  journals  whose  support  was  divi- 
ded between  Boole  and  Blunt,  Gunthcr 
was  elected.  The  fluent  success  of 
Fernando  Wood  in  opposition  to  the 
united  press  shows  how  weak  politicaUy 
are  the  journals  of  New  York  dtj  whkh 
fail  to  discern  the  drift  of  public  ofiin- 
ion.  And,  in  general,  it  will  be  firand 
that  in  all  great  local  and  nationil 
emergencies  the  public  acta  by  Uwa  of 
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its  own,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  press ;  the  latter 
is  of  no  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  per- 
forms its  functions  as  a  representative 
of  public  opinion. 

Having  laid  down  what  the  writer 
believes  to  be  the  true  theory  of  success- 
ful journalism,  it  is  in  order  to  state 
more  definitely  what  must  be  the  promi- 
'^  nent  features  of  the  journal  which  shall 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  press  of  the 
country. 

1.  Editorially,  as  has  j>een  explained, 
it  must  represent  public  opinion,  and 
that  the  highest  and  best  It  must  be 
purely  representative  in  its  character; 
must  be  influenced  by  no  individual  or 
set  of  individuals  for  his  or  their  bene^t, 
controlled  by  no  party,  and  interested 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise  in  none  of 
the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
day. 

2.  The  anonymous  system  in  corre- 
spondence, important  reports,  literary 
and  art  articles,  musical  and  dramatic 
criticisms,  must  be  discarded,  and  the 
merits  of  the  writers  in  these  depart- 
ments must  be  tested  by  individual 
standards. 

3.  The  great  journal  of  the  future 
must  add  to  the  present  features  of  a 
leading  newspaper  that  of  printing,  as 
occasion  may  demand,  summaries  of 
current  history.  The  loose,  disjointed, 
and  very  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  telegraph  furnishes  the  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  renders 
almost  valueless  the  accounts  which  are 
subsequently  brought  by  the  mails ;  yet 
it  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  compre- 
hension of  current  history  and  of  the 
relations  of  events  to  each  other,  that 
from  time  to  time  there  should  be  writ- 
ten, by  competent  persons,  clear,  suc- 
cinct statements  of  important  occur- 
rences. This  has  been  done  in  partial 
measure  by  some  of  our  newspapers,  but 
fitfully,  without  method,  and  in  the 
usually  careless  manner.  These  histori- 
cal summaries  should  be  conmiitted  to 
graphic,  forcible,  and  intelligent  wri- 
ters, and  not  to  mere  bald  analysts. 
Current  history  should  be  as  vivid  as  it 

.  ii  firesh.    In  this  department,  statistics 


should  occupy  an  important  place.  The 
value  of  statistics  is  beginning  to  be 
understood,  and  there  is  probably  not  a 
journal  in  the  country  but  feels  the  need 
of  some  person  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  so  familiar  a  subject  as 
election  returns.  Yet  this  department 
of  journalism  is  not  conducted  with 
any  thing  like  Ike  efliciency  that  it 
should  be,  or  that  it  is  destined  to  be 
at  no  distant  day. 

4.  The  number  of  the  departments 
of  the  great  journal  yet  to  be  published 
must  be  increased  and  their  scope  en- 
larged. The  money  article,  the  marine 
news,  and  the  market  reports,  are  very 
modem  features  of  American  journal- 
ism, and  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go. 
To  them  must  be  added  a  department 
devoted  to  railroads.  This  interest,  so 
vast,  representing  so  much  capital,  and 
in  which  almost  every  individual  is 
interested  as  a  traveller,  a  forwarder,  or 
a  stockholder,  now  forms  only  a  sub- 
ordinate portion  of  the  money  article 
of  leading  journals.  All  the  New  Yoric 
papers,  moreover,  are  deficient  in  special 
trade  reports.  This  should  not  be  so. 
Even  the  Chicago  papers  excel  them  in 
this  feature.  Nothing  could  be  fuller 
or  more  admirable  than  the  grain,  lum- 
ber, and  provision  reports  which  the 
former  print  every  day.  Strangely 
enough,  the  business  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  New  York  is  built  is  most 
inadequately  represented  in  the  New 
York  journals,  as  is  shown  by  the  multi- 
plication of  papers  devoted  to  certain 
specialties  of  business,  such  as  the 
Financial  Chronicle,  Imurance  MonitoVy 
Shoe  and  Leather  Beporter,  Shipping 
Oaeette,  and  others  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  mining,  of  real  estate,  of  petro- 
leum, of  inventions,  of  telegraphy,  and 
one  to  gaslight  associations.  For  all  of 
these  there  would  be  no  field  if  the 
daily  papers  had  the  capital  or  the 
ent^rise  to  occupy  the  various  fields 
themselves. 

5.  A  special  feature  of  the  leading 
journal  should  be  a  mining  department, 
in  which  should  be  recorded  the  pre- 
cise facts  with  r^^rd  to  mines  through- 
out  the   country;    but   extreme   care 
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Bhoald  be  taken  to  prevent  this,  as  well 
as  all  the  departments  pertainiDg  to 
material  interests,  from  being  used  for 
the  advantage  of  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever.  Readers  should  be  hon- 
estly dealt  with,  and  statements  should 
be  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  never  for  that  of  speculators 
or  other  interested  parties.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful features  of  New  York  journal- 
ism is  the  suspicious  character  of  its 
financial  articles.  It  is  notorious  that 
nearly  all  of  them  are  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  "  bulls  "  or  "  bears  "  of 
Wall-street.  The  names  can  be  given 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  financial  editors 
of  leading  journals  who  have  retired  or 
died  rich  upon  salaries  ranging  from 
928  to  940  a-week.  Not  long  since,  the 
proprietors  of  an  evening  paper  had  a 
quarrel  with  its  money-editor,  and  the 
fact  was  testified  in  court  that  he  had 
made  940,000  in  speculation,  to  do 
which  the  former  alleged  that  he  had 
used  the  paper.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Some  day 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  this  department  of  the  New 
York  press  with  names  and  figures.  It 
may  not  be  jjist,  perhaps,  to  charge  the 
proprietors  themselves  of  the  news- 
papers with  using  the  money  articles 
for  unworthy  ends,  but  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  disrepute  into  which 
these  articles  have  fallen.  This  entire 
department  of  the  paper  should  contain 
nothing  but  statements  of  facts  without 
any  comments  whatever. 

6.  No  paper  can  hope  to  take  the 
lead  of  its  contemporaries  that  does  not 
refhse  first,  last,  and  always,  to  be  under 
the  slightest  obligations  to  its  advertis- 
ing patrons.  The  rule  should  be  inflexi- 
ble that  the  newspaper  has  discharged 
all  its  obligations  to  the  advertiser 
when  it  has  printed  his  advertisement, 
and  the  latter  owes  nothing  to  the 
paper  when  he  has  paid  for  inserting 
the  same.  One  of  the  most  disreputa- 
ble features  of  joiurnals  in  this  country 
is,  that  they  are  open  to  influence  by 
pecuniary  considerations.  Hardly  one 
ean  be  named  that  is  not  moved  by 
railroad  or   banking   corporations,  or 


industrial  enterprises  of  yaiiouB  sorfa^ 
to  promote  the  pecuniary  gain  of  its 
owners  or  of  their  friends.  Take  the 
sewing-machine  interest,  for  ezmmple. 
The  various  companies  which  are  author- 
ized to  avail  themselves  of  the  Howe 
patent  are  large  advertisers,  and,  when 
they  combine  (as  they  always  do)  to 
influence  the  patent  officers  at  Washinf^ 
ton  to  renew  the  various  patents  upon 
which  their  monopolies  depend,  no 
warning  voice  is  raised  by  the  presa. 
If  the  newspapers  were  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  public,  the  sewing-machine 
business  might  be  thrown  open  to 
general  competition,  and,  as  a  oonse- 
quence,  a  machine  now  sold  for  f^ftj-AvB 
dollars  might  be  bought  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars,  thus  enabling  every  poor 
woman  to  own  one.  The  construction 
of  great  lines  of  raibroads  is  another  caae 
to  the  point. 

7.  A  marked  feature  of  the  coming 
leading  journal  will  be  its  complete 
abolition  of  the  dead-head  system. 
The  evils  resulting  therefrom  are  pat- 
ent, and  cannot  well  be  over-estiina- 
ted.  They  are  of  less  magnitude  than 
they  were  a  few  years  since,  but  are 
still  too  great  to  be  tolerated  eren 
for  another  day.  No  paper  can  hope 
to  be  independent  so  long  as  it  permits 
those  connected  with  it  to  beg  or  accept 
the  slightest  favor  from  any  railroad  or 
steamboat  company^  or  from  any  man* 
ager  of  amusements;  nor  should  the 
criticisms  of  a  paper  that  accepts  any 
such  favors  be  entitled  to  the  slightert 
weight  with  the  public.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  so  long  as  it  is  the  custom 
for  all  the  papers  to  accept  passes,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  it.  Grant  thia,  if 
need  be ;  yet  the  first  paper  that  will 
reftise  to  accept  any  favors  of  the  kind 
will  be  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  whose 
criticisms  will  be  of  authority  with  the 
reading  public. 

8.  The  writing  of  paragraphs — a  fea* 
ture  peculiar  to  American  joumaliam — 
must  be  sedulously  cultivated  by  the 
great  newspaper  of  the  future.  Car- 
rent  news,  except  such  as  is  of  very 
great  importance,  must  be  given  in 
brief,  and  the  comments  upon  it  must 
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be  terse,  pertinent,  and  comprebenEdye. 
The  extension  of  the  telegraph  will 
compel  editors  to  study  conciseness. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  tele- 
graphic wires  will  connect  every  known 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  will  ftumish 
the  morning  journals  with  the  news  of 
the  previous  day  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  To  print  this,  the  papers 
will  be  obliged  to  compress  into  small 
compass  much  of  the  intelligence  which 
now  they  print  in  exUnto,  The  column 
and  column-and-a-half  editorials,  like 
the  anonymous  feature,  are  of  English 
origin,  and  foreign  to  the  tastes  of  our 
people.  American  orators  are  verbose 
beyond  all  others,  but  our  writers  for 
the  press  are  compelled  to  study  terse- 
ness and  pungency  in  their  editorial 
statements  and  comments.  The  feur 
UUton  of  the  Paris  press  will  never  find 
a  place  in  American  journalism,  since 
life  in  this  country  is  so  active,  so  in- 
tense, so  exciting,  that  it  needs  not  the 
stimulant  of  fiction  in  a  daily  paper. 
Still,  the  crisp  personalities,  the  vivacity, 
and  the  culture  that  characterize  the 
Paris  journals,  deserve  to  be  naturalized 
in  the  United  States. 

9.  A  change  in  the  form  of  our  news- 
papers will  ere  long  be  rendered  neces- 
sary. The  present  quarto-form  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old  "  single 
sheet "  which  had  grown  so  large  as  to 
be  unwieldy ;  but  it  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Sixteen-page  papers,  siich  as 
the  PaU  MaU  QazeUe  of  London  (the 
only  daily  newspaper  of  its  kind  now 
published),  will  be  next  in  order.  The 
journals  of  eight  pages  are  deemed  by 
advertisers  disadvantageous  to  their  in- 
terests, ahd  with  reason ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  sixteen  pages  their  com- 
plaints will  be  silenced.  This  matter  of 
form  and  typographical  appearance  is 
of  greater  importance  than  is  generally 
suspected.  Good  paper,  clear  type,  taste- 
ful head-lines,  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  relations  between  the  depart- 
ments, and  typographical  excellence,  are 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  news- 
paper as  appropriate  apparel  is  to  the 
appearance  of  a  ball-room  belle.  Our 
metropolitan  joamaU  most  be  larger  and 


command  higher  pilces  than  they  now 
do.  Because  papers  published  in  this 
country  or  in  England  for  one  cent  or 
one  penny  have  occasionally  attained  to 
a  large  circulation,  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  all  journals  would  do  better 
if  they  were  to  become  cheaper.  But 
the  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  mass 
of  American  readers  do  not  mind  ex- 
pense so  long  as  they  can  obtain  an  ar- 
ticle which  they  believe  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  expensive  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, and  the  stores  in  which  the 
highest-priced  articles  are  sold,  are  the 
most  extensively  patronized.  The, per- 
sons who  pay  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  a-piece  for  their  cigars  will  not  be- 
grudge paying  eight  or  ten  cents  for  a 
newspaper  that  satisfies  their  wants. 
The  very  cheapness  of  American  jour- 
nals has  impeded  their  highest  success. 
It  has  forced  publishers  to  depend  for 
their  gains  too  much  upon  advertise- 
ments, and  accounts  for  the  small  sheets, 
poor  type,  brittle  and  dingy  paper,  and, 
in  too  many  cases,  subserviency  to  ad- 
vertising patrons.  Strangely  enough, 
most  of  the  country  papers  would  not 
live  a  day  but  for  ttie  job-printing  oflS- 
ces  which  are  generally  connected  with 
them.  This  latter  evil,  however,  cor- 
rects itself  in  course  of  time ;  for,  as  the 
population  increases,  the  circulation  of 
the  really  good  journals  is  enlarged,  and 
the  publisher  realizes  that  the  demands 
of  the  readers  are  quite  as  important  as 
those  of  the  advertisers.  But  this  evil 
might  be  met  at  the  outset  by  aflixing  a 
price  to  papers  sufficient  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable circulation  remunerative.  The 
Western  newspapers,  by  charging  five 
cents  a  copy,  have  partially,  and  the 
San  Francisco  papers,  by  charging  ten 
cents  a  copy,  have  wholly  avoided  this 
obstacle  to  success.  By  consequence, 
the  latter  are  not  only  excellent 
newspapers,  but  are  almost  entirely 
independent  of  their  advertisers.  Their 
circulation  is  so  profitable  that  their 
conductors  can  afford  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  pleasing  their  readers. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  type 
will  be  set  by  machinery.     This  will 
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be  an  immenBe  Banng  of  money  to  pab- 
lifihers.  If  tbey  etndy  tbeir  true  in- 
terests, they  will  not  avail  tbemselyes 
of  this  to  sell  theur  papers  at  a  reduced 
price,  but  will  use  the  money  thus 
saved  to  add  to  their  size  and  attract- 
iveness. 

This  paper  is  not  presented  as  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  It  has  touched  upon  only  its 
salient  points.  The  writer  is  conscious 
that  much  more  might  be  said,  perhaps 
of  equal  interest,  did  he  feel  at  liberty 
to  occupy  more  space  in  a  single  article. 
80  varied  are  the  phases  of  journalism, 
so  numerous  and  so  important  arc  the 
interests  that  centre  in  it,  that  the  theme 
is  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  The  sole 
object  of  the  writer,  at  the  present  time, 
has  been  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 


obvious  evils  connected  with  JonmmlimL 
in  this  country,  and  to  snggert  to  edit- 
ors a  theory  of  their  Amctions,  which, 
once  put  into  practice,  will  make  the 
press  wUat  it  should  be—the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  spiritual  force  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  It  is,  further- 
more, his  hope,  nay,  his  belief,  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Ameri- 
can press  will  flilly  realize  the  high 
mission  entrusted  to  its  chaige.  In  en- 
terprise, versatility,  and  vivacity;  in 
the  fulness  and  variety  of  its  news ;  and 
in  its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  such 
a  busy,  energetic,  intelligent  community 
as  that  to  which  it  appeals,  it  surpainee 
the  press  of  any  other  country.  It  ia 
not,  however,  all  that  it  should  be, 
all  that  it  might  be,  or  all  that  it  is 
destined  to  be. 


THE    PRINCESS    VAREDA. 


(prom  the  diart  or  a  diplomat.) 
In  Two  Parts,    Part  Z 


It  was  the  height  of  the  season  at 
Wiesbaden,  when  I  alighted  at  the  ho- 
tel of  the  Vier  Jahregzeiten,  The  little 
town  had  awaked  from  its  torpid  sea- 
son, the  winter,  and  was  now  all  alive 
with  gayly-dressed  people  and  fashion- 
able equipages.  A  ''city  of  lodging- 
houses  "  indeed.  Eight  months  in  the 
year  it  might  pass  for  a  place  stricken 
by  the  plague  and  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  so  empty  are  its  broad 
avenues,  so  close  and  silent  its  great 
houses,  which,  as  if  mindful  of  their 
aristocratic  guests,  seem  to  draw  them- 
selves up  with  a  supercilious  stare  at 
the  honest  burghers  who  pass  under 
their  walls.  Now  the  great  army  of 
health-seekers  and  pleasure-seekers,  with 
their  numerous  following,  had  poured 
in  to  take  possession.  The  gamester 
was  here  to  pursue  his  regular  calling, 
and  the  idler  to  venture  a  few  Fritd- 
rieht,  in  the  faint  hope  not  to  slay,  but 


to  inflict  some  wounds  on  the  monster 
Time,  the  bane  of  his  existence. 

The  Eur8aal,that  palatial  temple  to 
Fortune,  again  smiled  agreeably  through 
its  many  windows,  and  threw  open  its 
great  doors,  extending  to  all  a  hoe- 
pitable  welcome.  Day  and  night  the 
motley  throng  strolled  about  its  loTdy 
grounds,  gathered  in  groups  on  the 
terrace,  or  flowed  through  its  spacaons 
halls;  buzzing  in  an  atmosphere  of 
revelry  like  a  swarm  of  bright-colored 
insects  in  the  sunshine. 

To  a  student  of  human  nature,  Wiee- 
baden  is  interesting.  Where  else  than 
at  a  German  Spa  can  one  find  such  an 
epitome  of  life  ?  where  is  there  such  a 
world  en  petit  f  Twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple of  botii  sexes  and  every  age,  of  every 
rank  and  calling,  speaking  every  Euro- 
pean language,  with  every  variety  of 
costume,  character,  and  way  of  life,  are 
gathered  hero  from  all  quarters  of  the 
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worlds  jumhled  together  for  a  fewweeks 
in  a  most  surprising  medley,  and  then 
vanish  as  they  came^  each  one  to  his 
own  place,  scattering  like  beads  from 
a  broken  string.  The  spirit  of  a  Spa 
levels  all  social  barriers,  and  class  dis- 
tinctions melt  in  its  sulphurous  atmos- 
phere. The  lorette  and  the  devote  sit 
side  by  side  at  the  roulette  table,  and 
the  coryph^  jostles  the  countess  in  the 
ballroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic 
view  of  society  in  which  the  atoms  are 
loosely  thrown  together,  and  each  is  in- 
dividually distinct.  Society  is  of  course 
always  composed  of  atoms,  but  ordina- 
rily they  are  welded  into  one  mass  like 
a  mosaic,  and  it  takes  a  close  observer 
to  distinguish  them. 

Meditating  somewhat  in  this  wise,  I 
eat  on  the  terrace,  the  day  after  my 
arrival,  sipping  my  Steinberger,  and 
throwing  crumbs  of  cake  to  the  swans 
in  the  pond  below,  and  feeling,  to  say 
the  truth,  a  little  lonely.  Indeed,  what 
solitude  is  so  deep  as  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  when  you  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it  ? 
Mingled,  too,  with  this  was  another  de- 
pressing sensation,  that  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  had  confidently  expected  to 
meet  some  friends  at  Wiesbaden;  but 
here  was  an  entire  day,  and  they  had 
not  appeared  at  the  Eursaal.  Natalie 
Zadnenski  was  not  used  to  hide  her 
light  under  a  bushel.  I  had  seen  much 
of  her  in  Paris  the  winter  before,  where 
her  beauty  and  vivacity  had  charmed 
every  one,  and  taken  criticism  com- 
pletely by  storm.  Her  father,  one  of 
my  most  intimate  friends,  was  a  Polish 
nobleman  of  high  position— of  unpleas- 
antly high  position,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  restless  state  of  feeling  in  that 
unhappy  country,  and  the  known  pa- 
triotism of  his  house.  He  had  told  me 
when  he  left  Paris,  in  April,  that  he 
should  spend  the  season  at  Wiesbaden : 
indeed,  this  had  partly  decided  me  to 
engage  apartments  here  myself,  and  con- 
sequently I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle injured  at  having  been  so  led  away 
on  false  pretences,  when  my  meditations 
were  interrupted  by  a  cheery  voice : 

**  What,  Monsieur  Home  1  let  me  wel- 
come you  to  Wiesbaden.    I  know  yoa 


have  just  arrived^  for  I  have  inquired 
for  you  at  your  hotel  every  day  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  porter's  patience,  who  must  regret 
having  told  me  that  you  were  expected 
any  day." 

Think  of  his  Satanic  M^esty,  etc., 
though  the  expression  was  any  thing 
but  diabolical  of  the  rosy,  good-humor- 
ed face  that  greeted  me  as  I  recognized 
Count  Zadnenski  We  shook  hands 
heartily,  and  I  sent  for  another  bottle 
of  Steinberger. 

"  One  sees  that  you  come  here  from 
choice,  not  necessity,"  said  the  Count, 
seating  himsel£  '^The  gout,  now,  for 
instance,  would  have  brotight  you  the 
10th  of  June,  instead  of  the  10th  of 
August;  but  you  ask  nothing  of  the 
waters  save  to  smooth  those  few  diplo- 
matic wrinkles  from  your  brow." 

*^  Unless  I  should  prefer  to  keep  them 
as  tokens  of  experience .  and  wisdom, 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  manifest. 
But  have  you  been  here  so  long?  I 
hope  the  gout  yields  to  two  months' 
bathing  ? " 

"  And  daily  potations  of  abominable 
chicken-broth,  that  one  must  carry 
about  for  half  an  hour  to  reduce  to  a 
temperature  endurable  by  the  human 
system.  Yes — so,  so;  but,  my  Mend, 
there  is  an  ailment  beyond  the  power 
of  the  spring  to  cure.  The  pool  of  Si- 
loam  itself  was  not  the  fountain  of 
youth.  I  shall  not  recover  from  my 
sixty  years." 

"  Nonsense — sixty  years  I  it  is  scarce- 
ly more  than  the  prime  of  life  to  a  man 
like  you.  You  are  no  older  than  I.  It 
is  not  years  that  make  us  old ;  it  is  what 
we  feel  and  think,  what  we  do  and  what 
we  suffer.  Some  are  old  before  they  are 
fairly  young,  and  some  keep  their  hearts 
youthful  to  the  last ;  now,  you  belong 
to  the  latter  class." 

He  shook  his  head.  ^'  I  was  unpleas- 
antly reminded  last  night,"  be  said, 
"  that  old  Time,  who,  as  thQ  fable  says, 
devours  all  his  children,  is  fast  running 
me  down.  I  dined  with  the  Princess 
Vareda,  and  about  an  hour  after  we 
had  risen  from  table,  while  I  stood 
taUdng  with  her  Highness,  I  was  seized 
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with  a  sudden  yertigo,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  insensible.  Her  Highness'  phy- 
sician was  fortunately  in  attendance,  and 
his  restoratives  soon  recovered  me.  I 
thought  it  temporary  congestion  of  the 
brain,  but  he  said  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
that." 

I  expressed  my  concern,  and  inquired 
how  long  the  attack  had  lasted. 

"I  was  actually  unconscious  only  a 
few  moments,"  he  replied,  "but  was 
faint  and  dizzy  for  some  time.  The 
Princess  sent  me  home  in  her  coup^, 
and  I  have  kept  my  room  all  day  till 
an  hour  ago.  At  present  I  feel  quite 
as  strong  as  usual." 

"  So  the  Prfncess  Vareda  has  dropped 
down  among  you.  Does  her  Exclusive- 
ness  condescend  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
mon humanity  of  an  hotel  ? " 

**No;  she  has  rented  the  little  box 
of  the  baron  of  Anschesheim,  through 
the  woods,  halfway  to  the  Sonnenburg, 
where  she  lurks  like  an  enchantress  in 
her  grotto,  weaving  the  web  of  fate. 
Ah  1 " — he  gave  a  slight  shudder, — "  she 
freezes  me  to  the  heart,  this  woman — 
like  polished  steel,  so  cold,  so  keen,  so 
deadly." 

"As  Irish  eloquence  described  Na- 
poleon, she  is  grand,  gloomy,  and  pe- 
culiar, and  ever  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of 
her  own  originality." 

"Originality — yes  I  What  do  you 
think  of  her  bringing  together  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians,  Danes  and  Ital- 
ians, in  a  party  of  twelve,  and  then 
proposing,  with  an  unction  pleasing  to 
behold,  the  toast:  *To  the  perpetuity 
of  peace,  amity,  and  friendship  among 
all  members  of  the  European  family ' — 
purely,  I  believe,  to  indulge  her  vein 
of  satire,  and  enjoy  their  painAil  efforts 
to  be  unembarrassed  as  they  thought 
of  Venetia  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  A 
pity  she  had  not  added  a  Turk  to  her 
company." 

"  Belonging  myself  to  a  member  of 
the  very  selfish  and  quarrelsome  family 
you  mention,  who  has  in  a  manner  set  up 
for  herself  and  withdrawn  from  family 
concerns,  I  could  drink  the  toast  with 
the  disinterested  calmness  of  a  looker- 
on.    But  you,  Count,  have  no  objection 


to  drink  to  the  peace  of  Emopey  and 

good-will  to  men  ? " 

"At  least  I  could  not  refbae  when 
the  Princess  offered  me  the  glass  with 
her  own  hand.  But  I  forgot  to  esy, 
she  inquired  after  you  with  a  greater 
appearance  of  interest  than  I  have  seen 
her  manifest  for  any  of  the  men  that 
hang  about  her.  Decidedly,  you  have 
made  a  conquest  there.  Her  Highness 
is  under  infinite  obligations  to  yoa  for 
your  management  of  her  little  English 
afiair  last  winter,  and,  singularly  enough, 
seems  really  to  remember  the  circum- 
stance." 

"  Indeed,"  I  answered — a  convenient 
word  is  indeed  ;  with  variety  of  intona- 
tion it  will  express  any  thing,  or,  what 
is  often  better  still,  nothing — "  I  could 
not  have  expected  her  to  remember  what 
I  had  forgotten  myself.  But, — pardon 
my  incivility — Mile.  Natalie,  she  is  with 
you  ?    She  is  well,  I  trust  ?  " 

"  No  ;  my  daughter  is  not  with  me,** 
replied  the  Count,  with  a  slight  re- 
straint; "she  is  visiting  her  relatives 
in  Sweden." 

I  inwardly  devoted  the  Swedish  rela- 
tives to  the  shades  of  Avemus  as  I  ex- 
pressed my  regret  in  polite  phrase.  I 
felt  that  Mile.  Zadnenski  had  interested 
me  more  than  I  had  imagined.  With 
her  in  Sweden,  Wiesbaden  seemed  a 
blank — worse,  a  bore ;  and  I  found  my- 
self seriously  debating  the  question  of 
a  longer  stay.  Was  it,  then,  an  affaire 
de  cctur  in  embryo  ?  Really,  to  say  the 
exact  truth,  I  did  not  know. 

Two  young  men  passing  arm  in  arm 
accidentally  jostled  the  Count,  who  was 
filling  his  wine-glass,  and  the  Steinberger 
ran  over  upon  his  silk  waistcoat.  They 
poured  forth  a  profusion  of  apologies. 
The  Count  was  politely  begging  them 
to  give  themselves  no  concern  for  such 
a  trific,  when  he  recognized  one  of  them. 

"  Ah,  Herr  Anton,"  he  said,  smiling*, 
"  the  account  between  us  is  still  unbal- 
anced ;  my  awkwardness,  the  other  day, 
caused  you  more  trouble  than  this  acxd* 
dent  repays." 

"I  hope,"  returned  the  other,  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  "  that  Monsieur  Zadnen- 
ski thinks  too  highly  of  me  to  beliere 
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I  would  seek  to  repay  such  debts  in 
kind." 

"  By  no  means ;  accident  for  accident, 
I  am  content  to  call  quits." 

*^  My  banker's  nephew  and  confiden- 
tial clerk,"  he  explained  to  me,  as  the 
two  drew  chairs  to  a  table  near  us.  "  I 
oyerturned  his  inkstand  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  my  hasty  way,  and  ruined 
a  fair  copy  of  an  account.  But  did  you 
ever  see  two  more  opposite  types  of 
face  ?  " 

The  contrast,  indeed,  was  striking 
enough.  The  clerk  presented  the  con- 
ventional North  German  physiognomy. 
Complexion, "  a  broad-blown  comeliness, 
red  and  white ; "  yellow  hair,  bright, 
open  blue  eyes,  and  a  large  mouth 
shaded  by  a  blonde  moustache,  which 
revealed  a  handsome  set  of  teeth  when 
it  broke  into  the  sunny  German  smile. 
An  air  of  engaging  frankness  and  sim- 
ple good-nature  beamed  about  his  whole 
manner.  His  companion  was  tall  and 
slight;  his  delicate  oval  face,  colored 
a  clear  olive,  was,  as  it  were,  tlu'own 
into  relief  by  thick  masses  of  lustreless 
black  hair;  no  beard  obscured  its  fine 
lines,  which,  like  the  thin,  sensitive  lips, 
evinced  a  higlfly-toned  nervous  organi- 
zation. The  whole  coimtenance  seemed 
instinct  with  intellectuality,  but  desti- 
tute of  a  trace  of  feeling.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  was  at  once  searching 
and  self-contained;  it  disclosed  noth- 
ing, while  it  looked  through  all. 

"  What  a  face  for  a  diplomat,"  was 
my  observation.  "It  has  an  Oriental 
cast,  though  nothing  of  the  Hebrew. 
Perhaps  he  is  from  an  Eastern  province 
of  the  Russian  Empire." 

"Perhaps,  but  Heaven  knows;  he 
may  be  a  Eamschatkan,  a  Tartar,  or  a 
Bedouin  of  the  desert,  if  he  is  in  Wies- 
baden. And  now,"  continued  my  friend, 
rising,  "  the  nymph  of  the  Kochbrunnen 
summons  me  to  her  refreshing  fount. 
Happy  Home!  your  English  constitu- 
tion snaps  its  fingers  at  the  Kochbrun- 
nen." 

"  If  it  is  *  drink  deep  or  taste  not '  that 
disagreeable  spring,  I  certainly  prefer 
the  latter  alternative;  but  you  ought 
not  to  Tetase  a  social  glass  with  the 


nymph  when  the  toast  is  confusion  to 
gout.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  ?  Your 
hotel  is  — ?  " 

"The  ^EnglMwr  JSo/'  —  sl  stone's 
throw  from  yon.  Come  and  dine  with 
me  to-morrow,  at  six,  if  you  have  no 
more  agreeable  engagement.  I  shall  be 
quite  alone." 

"  One  can  have  no  engagement  more 
agreeable  than  a  cosy  talk  with  an  old 
friend.    I  accept  with  pleasure." 

"  Adieu,  then,  till  to-morrow,"  and  he 
moved  away. 

So !  the  Princess  Vareda  had  made 
particular  inquiries  about  me.  On  the 
whole,  might  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
remain  at  Wiesbaden  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  this  woman  ?  She  in- 
terested me,  though  such  an  interest 
need  not  have  conflicted  with  any  de- 
gree of  devotion  to  Mile.  Natalie,  since 
it  was  purely  professionaL  If  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  the  proper 
study  of  diplomats  is  other  diplomats ; 
and  Madame  Vareda,  I  made  no  doubt, 
was  intrusted  at  least  with  the  semi- 
ofiacial  manoeuv^ring  of  affairs  in  the 
social  world,  if  not  with  more  import- 
ant charges.  She  had  been  the  riddle 
of  Paris  last  season.  Suddenly  arisen  a 
new  star  in  the  Russian  Court,  she  was 
gaining  an  altitude  and  brilliancy  that 
fast  eclipsed  the  older  lights  of  that  fir- 
mament. Who  she  was,  or  what  she  had 
been  before  her  marriage  with  the  old 
Prince  Vareda,  about  ten  years  before, 
were  matters  on  which  none  could  en- 
lighten public  curiosity ;  or,  if  any  could, 
they  had  good  reasons  for  keeping  such 
knowledge  to  themselves. 

Her  husband,  a  representative  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Eastern  provinces, 
had  been  an  officer  of  the  household, 
and  attached  to  the  imperial  person; 
but  nearly  two  years  ago  he  had  been 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  disgust  by 
some  fancied  slight  to  his  dignity,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  life,  that  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  never  rose  from  it.  As  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  reached  the  extreme  sodp- 
tural  term  of  fourscore  years,  and  had 
found  his  strength  to  be  but  labor  and 
sorrow,  and  himself  somewhat  of  a  bore 
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to  his  relatiyes,  his  wife,  Jnst  twenty-sir, 
would  have  been  ezcnsablc,  in  the  leni- 
ent judgment  of  the  world,  if  she  had 
not  appeared  inconsolable  at  his  loss. 
But  her  period  of  mourning  decorousl  j 
accomplished,  she  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  repeat  her  matrimonial  experi- 
ment, but  seemed  inspired  with  a  sad- 
den ambition  for  political  power.  Her 
9oirie»  were  ezdusiyely  diplomatic,  and 
she  cultivated  the  closest  relations  with 
statesmen  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her 
intellectual  power  and  force  of  character 
soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  it  was 
whispered  she  had  succeeded  to  more  than 
her  husband's  influence  with  the  Czar. 

In  Paris  the  reputed  eccentricity  of 
her  habits,  and  the  fascination  of  her 
perBonnelle,  contributed  to  deepen  the 
mystery  surrounding  her,  and  to  excite 
the  interest  of  the  curious.  Of  course, 
every  probal)le  and  improbable  story  cir- 
calated  among  the  salons  to  account  for 
the  new  phenomenon ;  but  she  moved 
with  serene  indifference  through  the  so- 
cial round,  as  if  she  knew  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  gossip^f  which  she  was 
the  subject. 

I  had  been  thrown  into  almost  inti- 
mate relations  with  her  by  an  opportu- 
nity I  had  had,  through  my  influence 
with  our  new  ministry,  to  do  her  a  lit- 
tle diplomatic  service ;  for  which  I  had 
repaid  myself  by  studying  her  closely  to 
discover  what  she  was,  and  the  secret 
of  her  history.  I  had  obtained  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  it.  Simple-minded  peo- 
ple might  call  this  dishonorable  espio- 
nage into  anothcr^s  affairs.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  I  have  merely  to  say  that  it 
is  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  social 
system.  "  La  soeiete  ;  e'est  la  guerre  de 
tons  amtre  tmtsy  To  have  secrets,  is  to 
carry  concealed  weapons.  An  individ- 
ual whom  we  do  not  comprehend,  at 
least  in  outline,  is  the  more  dangerous 
in  that  we  cannot  calculate  his  purposes 
nor  anticipate  his  movements;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  completer  our  knowl- 
edge of  our  adversaries'  resources,  the 
greater  our  advantage  over  them.  I 
dare  say  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
all  this;  but  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  justify  one's  course  to  oneself. 


It  is  true,  it  was  not  likely  I  shoidd 
ever  be  aux  prises  with  Madame  yareda^ 
but  no  one  could  tdl ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  was  good  ezercifle  for  my  fkcal- 
ties,  rusting  a  little  for  want  of  nae. 
Not  that  I  could  boast  of  much  sao> 
cess;  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond  wifh 
us,  and  I  had  not  the  least  advantage. 
But  it  was  the  more  interesting  for  that, 
and  I  was  pleased  now  at  the  prospect 
of  prosecuting  the  investigation,  much 
as  a  physician  might  be  in  the  diagnoms 
of  a  new  and  peculiar  case. 

I  resolved  to  call  upon  her  next  day^ 
and,  having  so  concluded,  yawned,  and 
looke<i  at  my  watch.  It  was  six  o'clock. 
Glancing  aroimd,  I  saw  that  the  crowd 
had  thinned — most  of  the  foreignen 
having  wended  their  way  dinnerwardB^ 
leaving  the  terrace  to  the  Teutons,  whose 
primitive  simplicity  of  appetite  calls  for 
dinner  at  an  hour  when  people  in  civil- 
ized countries  are  usually  breakfasting. 

I  sauntered  across  the  esplanade,  and 
entered  the  Eursaal  by  the  couloir  of  the 
Salles  au  Jeu.  The  Crimson  HaU  was 
crowded;  players  sat  and  stood  three 
deep  around  the  table,  and  nothing 
broke  the  breathless  silence  of  suspense 
but  the  click  of  the  cfoupcs  as  tbej 
swept  up  the  piles  of  coin,  and  the  mo- 
notonous calls  of  the  croupier,  uttered 
in  the  lifeless  tone  of  constant  habit: 
"  Le  jeu  est  fait,  rien  ne  ta  pitu ;  *•— 
^^  Rofuge  gagne,  et  caxdeur,^  or  "JSi^ii^ 
perd  et  eavleur  gagne^^  —  as  it  mig^t 
happen.  The  playing  had  been  heavy, 
and  the  lookers-on  shared  the  interest 
in  the  game. 

"-4A,  le  malheuretUD !  ^  murmured  a 
little  man  near  me ;  "  ^eore  I  Fh»<- 
ment,  it  n'a  pas  de  ehanee^ 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye,  aod 
saw,  seated  next  the  dealer,  the  dailc 
young  man,  companion  of  the  banker's 
clerk.  The  latter  stood  behind  him, 
with  an  expression  of  uneasiness  on  his 
flsice.  His  friend  was  losing  steadily. 
His  thin  lips  were  tightly  compressed, 
and  bis  countenance  contracted  in  rigid 
immobility  as  he  watched  every  turn 
of  the  cards  with  that  haggard  anxiety 
only  the  gamblcr^s  face  can  show.  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  here^ 
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for  there  was  a  stxengih  in  hk  face  that 
looked  superior  to  the  fascination.  Bat 
who  can  drag  himself  from  the  Devil*s 
quicksand  of  play,  if  once  he  inadyer- 
tently  set  foot  upon  it  1  It  was  not  an 
agreeable  sight — so  many  of  one^s  fellow- 
creatures  crowded  together,  with  feverish 
eyes  fastened  on  this  green  cloth,  eyery 
face  at  its  worst  and  ugliest,  painted  by 
the  same  low  passion  1 

The  orchestra  had  assembled  in  the 
pavilion,  and,  as  I  passed  out  into  the 
arcades,  the  strains  of  the  Ohor  d&r  Bitter, 
from  "  Robert,"  fell  upon  my  ear.  There 
was  almost  a  sarcastic  meaning  in  the 
music,  so  appropriate  it  seemed  to  the 
scene  I  had  left ;  and  I  half  fancied  I 
could  distinguish  the  mocking  tones  of 
the  tempter  Bertram,  urging  on  his  vic- 
tims to  a  ruin  he  hardly  deigned  to  con- 
ceal from  their  view. 

Arrived  at  my  hotel,  my  valet  handed 
me  a  three-cornered  note  addressed  in  a 
feminine  hand.  Fortune  certainly  smiled 
on  me.  It  was  an  invitation  from  the 
Princess  Vareda  to  join  a  huntingrparty 
that  met  at  her  villa  the  following  day. 

The  untiring  pursuit  of  field-sports 
constitutes  to  my  mind  the  one  agree- 
able feature  in  the  life  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  my  stout 
old  ancestors  entered  more  enthusiastic- 
ally into  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  than 
does  their  unworthy  descendant.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  our 
variety  of  amusements,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  little  monotonous  at  times,  when 
hunting  was  a  gentleman^s  only  recrea- 
tion from  his  habitual  occupation  of 
knocking  his  neighbor's  head  off,  or 
sticking  a  lance  into  him— occupations, 
I  would  observe  in  passing,  which  did 
not  necessarily  betoken  extraordinary 
depravity,  but  were  merely  the  rough 
ways  of  the  time.  Our  manners  are  too 
refined  now  for  their  coarse  and  clumsy 
expedients  to  obtain  revenge.  We  find 
that  stabbing  a  man  in  the  back  with  a 
slander  is  not  less  efficacious  than  ravag- 
ing his  lands,  and  carrying  off  his  wife 
and  children,  and  £ai  easier  and  more 
genteel. 

Conspicuous  in  my  national  pink  and 
white,  the  next  morning  saw  me  at  her 


HighnesB'  bridle-rein,  and  we  set  off  at 
the  head  of  the  little  troop. 

I  observed  the  Princess  through  my 
glasses  with  attention.  I  have  remark- 
ably good  eyes,  but  I  wear  glasses  of  the 
best  p^oftf-glass,  because  they  become  me ; 
and  besides,  it  is  convenient  at  times  to 
be  near-sighted.  It  was  a  striking  face ; 
the  features  had  a  dear-cut  precision 
of  outline  like  a  fine  cameo.  If*  there 
was  a  fault,  it  was  the  unvarying  pal- 
lor, enhanced  now,  by  contrast  with  the . 
black  velvet  vest,  black  hat  and  ostrich- 
feather,  to  an  almost  deathly  whiteness. 
You  would  hardly  call  her  handsome, 
even  while  you  wondered  why  you  did 
not.  Elegant,  high-bred,  infinitely  »piri~ 
tudU,  there  was  yet  wanting  a  certain 
softness  of  tone,  a  roundness  of  outline, 
and  that  nameless  charm  of  manner — 
found  in  perfection  perhaps  only  in 
France — that  flows  from  an  airy  grace- 
fulness and  bright  suavity. 

The  Count's  simile  was  not  a  bad  one ; 
she  might  readily  suggest  polished  steel ; 
and  yet  I  fancied  I  could  discern  under- 
neath this  hard,  statue-like  exterior,  stray 
glimpses  of  a  warmer  nature  that  jeal- 
ously guarded  itself  from  a  near  ap- 
proach. I  thought  of  volcanic  rock 
piled  in  solid  masses  over  the  burning 
sea  that  had  cast  it  up,  and  wondered 
if  this  stony  surface  covered  like  hidden 
fires.  Her  eyes  were  remarkable;  not 
only  were  they  not  to  be  deceived— one 
metallic  flash  cutting  through  whole 
meshes  of  entanglement — but,  frirther, 
nothing  could  be  withheld  fit)m  them. 
They  seemed  lenses  made  to  pierce  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  I  could  fancy 
the  unavailing  struggles  of  an  unhappy 
wretch  to  protect  his  secret  from  their 
pitiless  scrutiny^  There  was  a  magnet- 
ism about  her  whole  manner.  You  felt 
under  the  spell  of  a  strong  character, 
and  it  required  a  resolute  antagonism 
to  retain  one's  self-^respect ;  not  to  be 
absorbed  for  the  moment  into  her  per- 
sonality, and  think  and  act  at  her  pleas- 
ure. 

^he  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  put  forth  all  my  powers 
to  entertain.  It  is  an  effort  I  seldom 
make  without  an  adequate  object ;  but 
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I  had  asked  myself  a  questioii,  and  was 
trying  to  find  an  answer. 

Our  way  lay  over  a  broken  country, 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Taunns  hills; 
and  I,  who  find  few  men  that  can  ride 
with  me,  soon  discovered  that  I  had 
rather  need  to  stretch  out  than  hold  in, 
to  keep  the  Princess  at  my  side.  Her 
riding  was  simply  magnificent.  Never 
does  such  a  woman,  of  the  Junonic  type, 
not  that  of  Venus,  appear  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  on  horseback.  There  was 
an  exulting  freedom  in  look  and  gesture, 
in  her  whole  bearing,  that  spoke  the  true 
horsewoman ;  and  nothing  could  surpass 
the  ease  and  firmness  of  her  seat,  or  the 
superb  grace  of  every  motion  of  her 
figure.  The  excitement  and  exercise 
brought  a  faint  color  to  her  check ;  her 
eyes  lost  something  of  their  intense  ex- 
pression, as  if  they  were  resting  for  the 
time  from  their  habitual  exertions ;  and 
her  voice — yes,  her  voice  was  certain- 
ly softer,  her  manner  more  womanly, 
tiian  I  had  ever  known  before.  Surely, 
she  did  not  listen  to  every  one's  conver- 
sation with  the  interest  she  so  plainly 
manifested  in  mine.  Her  eyes  did  not 
rest  on  them  with  this  expression.  Was 
it  fancy,  or  did  I  discover  symptoms  of 
a  warmer  regard  than  the  terms  of  our 
acquaintance  could  lead  me  to  expect  ? 
This  was  my  question,  and  I  could  not 
answer  it.  She  was  no  ordinary  w^oman, 
and  I  had  not  fathomed  her ;  but  if,  as 
I  conjectured,  her  passions  were  strong, 
her  will,  I  knew,  was  iron. 

A  half-hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the 
covers.  The  party  rode  up,  the  hunts- 
men l)egan  to  beat  up  the  game,  and 
the  sport  commenced  in  earnest.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  resume  my  tet^ 
d-t^U  with  my  fair  enigma  the  rest  of 
the  day.  She  rode  home  between  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  a  gray-headed  old  Russian,  with 
some  atrociously  uncouth  patronymic, 
ending  of  course  in  the  titch. 

In  revenge,  I  offered  myself  as  cava- 
lier to  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  party, 
the  daughter  of  a  Hungarian  baron,  wlio 
enlivened  the  homeward  journey  by  en- 
thusiastic eulogies  upon  Viemia  balls, 
and  lamentations  of  her  own  hard  &te, 


whom  a  parent's  cruelty  kept  immured 
two  thirds  cf  the  time  in  the  doll'  seclu- 
sion of  his  castle  on  the  Danube. 

On  my  return,  I  had  just  time  to  ex- 
change my  dress  and  reach  Count  Zad- 
nenski's  apartments  at  the  appointed 
hour.  He  received  me  with  his  accus- 
tomed cordiality,  but  I  thought  there 
was  a  shade  upon  his  open  brow.  He  ate 
scarcely  any  thing,  and  seemed  absent 
and  thoughtfbl.  At  times  he  rallied,  as 
if  conscious  of  his  unwonted  serionsnesai 
and  talked  with  a  forced  animation  that 
only  made  it  more  evident  some  distorfo- 
ing  reflections  occupied  his  mind.  I  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  old  man ;  and, 
seeing  that  my  conversation  failed  to 
rouse  him,  I  finally  presumed  so  far 
upon  our  intimacy  as  to  let  him  see  I 
noticed  that  something  was  amiss. 

He  gave  me  a  sudden  glance  of  alann, 
and  tried  to  turn  it  off  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  but  meeting  my  steady  gaze,  that 
showed  I  was  not  to  be  put  off,  he  paused 
abruptly,  and  said  in  a  different  tone  : 

**  So  you  have  detected  mo ;  I  am  a 
poor  actor ;  would  to  God  some  other 
hud  been  scle(!ted  for  tlus  trust.  RejB^- 
nald  Home,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  •'  I 
have  known  you  long,  and  I  know  yoa 
to  bo  honest  and  true-hearted.  I  think 
you  have  a  regard  for  me,  for  my  own 
sake,  and  more,  perhaps,  for  my  daugh- 
ter's ;— there,  I  have  divined  your  secret, 
if  you  have  guessed  that  I  have  one.  I 
will  tnist  you  with  it ;  but,  remember 
I  put  her  fate  and  mine  into  your  handa. 
Our  fortunes,  our  lives,  perhaps,  hang 
on  a  thread." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  to  what 
this  exordium  tended.  Oh,  these  Polea  I 
Forever  in  desperately  heroic,  but  dea- 
perately  foolish  revolt.  Will  nothing 
induce  them  to  accept  their  conquered 
condition  as  tifait  accompli  f 

"  For  some  time  past,"  the  Count 
pursued,  "  the  patriots  of  Poland,  noblea 
and  people,  have  been  concerting  meaa- 
ures  to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke. 
Next  Christmas  is  the  time  fixed  for  a 
general  rising.  The  close  surveillance 
we  arc  placed  under  renders  frequent 
meetings  for  consultation  difikolt  and 
dangerous,  and  consequently,  for   the 
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most  part,  our  plans  are  settled  upon, 
and  combinations  formed,  by  means  of 
letters  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand 
by  parties  to  the  enterprise.  A  packet 
of  such  correspondence,  containing  mat- 
ters of  the  most  dangerous  consequence, 
and  implicating  a  number  of  the  high- 
est families,  was  entrusted  to  my  keep- 
ing, since  I  was  about  to  travel  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  thought  safer  to  take 
the  papers  out  of  the  coimtry. 

"  You  anticipate  the  rest :  the  packet 
is  lost.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  I 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  my  banker  in 
this  place,  whom  I  know  from  long  con- 
nection with  him  to  be  integrity  itself, 
telling  him  it  contained  papers  of  im- 
portance to  my  family  estate.  It  was 
enclosed  in  a  locked  ivory  casket,  and 
deposited  in  a  particular  safe,  to  which 
only  Herr  Wechsler  and  his  nephew 
Anton  have  access.  The  lock  is  of  curi- 
ous construction,  and  defies  any  attempt 
at  picking ;  the  key  I  have  worn  day 
and  night,  in  a  httle  purse  of  chamois- 
leather,  around  my  neck  inside  my 
clothes. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  stop  at 
the  banker's  about  twice  a  week  to  sat- 
isfy myself  of  the  safety  of  the  danger- 
ous deposit.  Last  Monday  I  saw  it  for 
the  last  time.  To-day,  Thursday,  on 
opening  the  safe,  I  found  the  casket 
locked  and  in  its  usual  place^  but  its 
contents  had  disappeared ;  it  was  emp- 
ty. I  cannot  hold  the  banker  to  ac- 
count ;  such  trusts  are  always  received 
at  the  owner's  risk ;  besides,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suspect  him :  if  he  were 
capable  of  abstracting  the  papers,  what 
motive  could  he  have  for  doing  so, 
whether  he  believed  them  to  be  private 
papers  or  knew  them  for  what  they 
were  ?  No,"  he  concluded,  with  a  de- 
spairing groan,  "  the  Czar  is  our  only 
enemy,  and  from  his  toils  we  cannot 
escape.  Si  descendero  in  Avemum,  adest, 
St.  Petersburg  is  an  Argus  with  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  a  Briareus  with  a  hundred 
hands ;  it  were  better  to  give  over  strug- 
gling, and  submit  at  once  to  be  quietly 
devoured." 

^^  Discretion  may  be  the  better  part 
of  valor  in  your  case,"  I  answered,  "  but 
VOL.  I.— 23 


let  me  understand.  If  you  should  re- 
cover possession  of  these  papers,  would 
you  be  out  of  danger,  or  is  the  mischief 
already  done  ?  " 

"  If  I  regain  them  before  they  begin 
to  act  openly  against  us,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  they  lose  all  legal  evidence  of 
our  treason,  and  probably  will  have 
gained  but  slight  information  from  the 
correspondence,  for  it  is  almost  entirely 
in  cipher,  and  will  occasion  them  diffi- 
culty and  delay  to  work  out.  Informa- 
tion of  the  projected  movement  they 
had,  of  course,  obtained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  previously,  but  it  must  have 
been  of  the  vaguest  kind,  for  every 
thing  of  consequence  is  contained  in  the 
documents." 

"But  why  should  the  Government, 
if  they  had  intelligence  of  your  possess- 
ing this  treasonable  correspondence,  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  carrying  it 
off  with  so  much  mystery,  and  not  rath- 
er seize  it  openly  ? " 

"  It  is  a  part  of  their  policy,"  he  an- 
swered, "  never  to  nip  a  growing  con- 
spiracy too  suddenly  in  the  bud,  but  to 
let  it  blossom  into  fruit  before  they  pluck 
it  up  root  and  branch.  They  play  with 
us  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse.  At  present 
their  object  is  only  to  obtain  definite 
intelligence  concerning  the  plot,  and 
they  will  probably  use  their  informa- 
tion to  fan  the  flame  of  revolution  till 
it  is  high  enough  to  consume  all  those 
who  have  helped  to  light  it." 

"Enough,"  said  I;  "give  me  the 
management  of  the  afiair,  and  I  will 
restore  the  papers  to  you  within  a 
week." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  So  confident  ? 
My  d^  Home,  I  know  your  astuteness, 
but  I  know  the  Secret  Force  of  Russia 
better  than  you ;  they  will  give  you  no 
clue." 

"  The  better ;  it  is  these  very  myste- 
rious things  that  are  simple  to  a  clever 
man.  The  clue  is  to  be  found  on  the 
surface,  and  escapes  detection  from  the 
common  mistake  of  attempting  to  be 
over-profound.  Diplomats  are  little 
more  than  detectives  on  a  larger  scale ; 
I  have  managed  already  more  intricate 
aflfairs  than  this." 
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The  Count  was  roused  by  my  tone. 

"  Really,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  inspirit 
me  in  spite  of  myself.  But,  ah  I  I  dare 
not  hope ;  it  would  be  wiser  to  seek  for 
resignation  to  the  worst." 

'^It  will  be  time  for  that  amiable 
virtue  when  all  our  efforts  shall  have 
failed ;  the  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  But,  if  I  succeed,  i^romise 
me  one  thing." 

"What  might  not  the  man  demand 
of  me  who  saves  me  from  Siberia  ? "  he 
said,  with  a  shudder ;  "  what  is  it  ? " 

"  That  you  will  meddle  no  more  with 
revolutions,  but  leave  your  country  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  and  come 
with  Natalie  and  myself  to  England." 

A  man  of  anal^lical  faculty  and  habit 
of  mind  could  hardly  play  a  plcasanter 
part  for  once  than  to  act  as  detective  in 
some  such  case  as  I  had  undertaken. 
But  to  enjoy  it  he  should  take  none  but 
an  intellectual  interest  in  solving  the 
puzzle — ^i)laying  chess  for  one's  life 
would  be  too  exciting  for  amusement. 
It  was  not  without  a  disagreeable  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  that  I 
took  the  first  step  towards  unravelling 
the  mystery  of  the  lost  papers,  for  I 
confess  I  had  spoken  to  the  Count  with 
a  greater  confidence  than  I  actually  felt. 

The  first  step  I  speak  of  was,  of 
course,  to  the  banker's.  That  was  plain- 
ly the  point  of  departure  for  the  search. 
There  the  packet  had  been  deposited, 
and  thence  it  had  been  taken  some  time 
between  Monday  morning  and  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

At  my  first  word  with  Hcrr  Wechsler 
and  his  nephew,  I  agreed  with  the 
Count  that  they  were  innocent  of  any 
complicity  in  the  affair.  I  am  no  phys- 
iognomist or  I  never  saw  two  completer 
incarnations  of  simple,  tran3i)arent  hon- 
esty. 

Tlie  case  opened,  however,  on  a  little 
questioning.  The  safe  stood  in  a  small 
inner  room — a  dark,  fire-proof  place, 
whose  door  was  directly  behind  the 
clerk's  desk.  Uncle  and  nephew  each 
carried  a  key  to  this  door,  and  one  to 
the  safe ;  both  safe  and  room  were  al- 
ways kept  locked.  I  asked  them  if  they 


had  had  occasion  to  open  the  safe  be- 
tween the  time  the  packet  was  last  seen 
by  the  Count,  and  his  discovery  of  its 
absence. 

Yes,  they  said,  they  had  both  done 
so  several  times. 

Could  they  recollect  how  often,  when, 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

Herr  Wechsler  answered  that  he  had 
entered  the  room  but  twice  in  the  in- 
terval, on  Tuesday  morning,  once  to 
procure  a  ledger,  and  again  two  houis 
afterwards  to  return  it  to  the  safe. 

Anton,  the  clerk,  said  he  had  been 
engaged  on  Wednesday  in  making 
copies  of  papers  kept  in  the  safe,  which 
he  bad  opened  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

Was  Herr  Wechsler  positive  that 
these  were  the  only  times  the  safe  had 
been  opened  to  his  knowledge  ? 

Ue  was.  And  Ilurr  Anton?  Yes; 
ah  I  no,  he  forgot.  Wednesday  after- 
noon he  had  been  to  the  safe  to  draw 
from  some  private  funds  deposited 
there,  for  a  loan  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Ron- 
quette.  ^ 

"  And  who,"  I  inquired,  "  is  Monsieur 
Rouquette  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  broker  of  Paris,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
recently  made.  Ho  came  to  me  with  a 
draft  he  wished  to  negotiate  on  Measrib 
Geltgenug  &  Cie.  of  Frankfort." 

"  And  he  has  borrowed  money  of  yon 
already  ?    A  dangerous  friend." 

"He  has  been  unfortunate  at  play, 
and  has  to  wait  for  remittances  from 
Paris.  But  I  am  in  no  danger ;  I  haye 
security." 

"  I  think  I  saw  him  with  you  Wednes- 
day evening,  when  you  passed  us  on  the 
terrace,  and  spoiled  the  Count*8  vest 
with  the  Steinberger." 

"Yes;  that  was  he;  wo  had  then 
just  come  from  the  bank." 

"  He  had  been  here  with  you  to  get 
the  money  ? " 

"  Yes ;  he  came  into  the  room  with 
me  to  hold  the  light,  while  I  took  out 
and  counted  the  notes." 

So  !  the  affair  was  beginning  to  clear 
up.  To  be  sure,  it  was  nothing  but  conr 
jccture ;    I  might  be  only   distorting 
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ordinary  circomstances  by  looking  at 
them  through  the  lens  of  my  one  idea. 
Still  my  suspicion  wore  a  strong  appear- 
ance of  probability.  Here  was  a  deposit 
purloined,  and  a  stranger  having  access 
to  its  ])lace  of  keeping ;  the  two  things 
naturally  put  themselves  together.  At 
any  rate,  it  must  be  followed  up,  for  it 
was  the  only  clue  that  offered.  One 
question  remained.  Could  M.  Rou- 
quette,  supposing  him  in  fact  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Russian  Police,  have  found 
opportunity,  while  the  clerk  was  not 
observing  him,  to  do  what  had  been 
done — take  out  and  unlock  the  casket, 
remove  the  papers,  and  replace  it  lock- 
ed? 

"  I  believe,"  I  said,  having  run  this 
over  hastily,  "  that  we  have  gained  al- 
ready two  points  in  the  case,  the  time 
when,  and  the  person  by  whom,  these 
papers  were  taken.  Now  I  wish  you  to 
relate  clearly  all  that  took  place  while 
you  were  in  the  dark  room.  It  may  be 
we  shall  gain  a  third  point,  the  hato 
they  were  taken." 

His  account,  after  a  little  cross-exam- 
ination of  its  German  confusion  of  state- 
ment, was  in  substance  this : 

Young  Wechsler  had  opeqed  the  safe 
while  Rouquette  held  the  candle  beside 
him.  On  drawing  his  hand  from  the  safe 
he  had  accidentally  struck  the  candle 
with  his  shoulder,  knocking  it  into  the 
safe,  where  it  had  been  extinguished  by 
its  fall.  He  had  picked  it  up  and  re- 
lighted it  hurriedly,  and  was  not  aware 
that  Rouquette  had  moved  in  the  in- 
terval :  he  had  then  relocked  the  safe, 
and  they  had  returned  to  the  outer 
office. 

This  settled  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  deed  having  been 
accomplished  as  I  supposed.     A  few 


seconds'  darkness  was  all  a  quick  man 
would  need  for  such  an  operation,  if  he 
had  calculated  where  to  lay  his  hand. 

I  felt  now  tolerably  satisfied  that  I 
was  on  the  right  track.  True,  it  was 
only  another  circumstance — the  seem- 
ingly accidental  dropping  of  a  candle — 
but  it  was  a  link  that  fitted  exactly  into 
its  place  in  my  chain. 

There  was  nothing  forther  to  be 
learned,  and  I  rose  to  go. 

"You  will  proceed,  if  you  please, 
gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  exactly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  We  vdsh  to  show 
the  enemy  no  sign  of  being  aware  of  the 
blow  he  has  dealt  us.  Herr  Anton  will 
continue  his  intimacy  with  our  friend 
M.  Rouquette,  and  watch  him  closely  to 
pick  up  any  intelligence  he  may  incau- 
tiously let  drop.  Stay, — ^have  you  a 
piece  of  his  handwriting  ?  It  may  be 
useful." 

"  I  have  his  note  for  three  hundred 
florins,  the  sum  I  lent  him,"  said  the 
young  man,  who  seemed  somewhat 
chagrined  at  the  turn  the  affair  had 
taken,  and  he  handed  me  a  paper. 

I  looked  at  it  with  interest.  A  deal 
of  a  man's  character  may  be  seen  in  his 
handwriting,  but  this  was  studiously 
commonplace,  and,  as  it  struck  me,  an 
imitation  of  mercantile  hand. 

I  put  it  in  my  pocket-book,  and  with- 
drew in  high  satisfaction  at  the  first 
morning's  operations. 

The  two  next  days  I  passed,  like  Mr. 
Micawber,  chiefly  in  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up ;  but,  as  was  usually  the 
case  with  that  gentleman,  nothing  of 
consequence  did  turn  up.  My  elation 
at  the  start  I  had  taken  began  to  sub- 
side into  an  uncomfortable  doubt  that 
it  would  ever  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
start 
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CITY  POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  idea  of  the  modern  post-office 
system  is  an  American  idea.  Pity  that 
the  complete  realization  of  it  is  not  yet 
an  American,  but  only  a  European,  fact. 
Like  many  other  great  ideas,  it  has  had 
to  go  abroad  from  its  native  land  to 
find  its  best  deyelopment. 

There  are  three  obsolete  and  un-Ameri- 
can conceptions  of  a  postal  system. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  things  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  older  than  Augustus  Caesar, 
older  than  Darius  the  Great,  older,  prob- 
ably, than  the  immeasurably  ancient 
book  of  Job  (see  chap.  ix.  25) — the 
establishment  of  relays  of  swift  runners 
or  riders  for  the  carrying  of  government 
dispatches.  No  extension  of  this  in  the 
direction  of  popular  accommodation 
seems  to  have  been  dreamed  of  by  any 
government,  until  modem  times. 

Another  postal  idea  has  been,  that 
the  common  carriage  of  letters  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  government  to  un- 
dertake, because  of  the  facilities  which 
it  afforded  for  government  agents  to 
practise  private  inquisition  into  political 
and  criminal  secrets,  by  tampering  with 
the  sacredness  of  seals.  This  was  one 
of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
British  Post-office,  so  lately  as  the  mem- 
orable Homo  Secretaryship  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  1844. 

A  third  postal  idea  has  been,  that  the 
monopoly  of  letter-carriage,  like  other 
profitable  monopolies,  might  be  grasped 
and  held  by  the  government  as  a  con- 
venient way  of  extracting  money  from 
the  people,  and  that  that  was  the  best 
postal  system  which  cost  the  least  or 
paid  the  best.  This  idea,  some  years 
ago  abolished  from  theoretical  economy, 
is  wonderfully  tenacious  of  its  hold  on 
the  official  mind. 

The  modem  idea — the  American  idea 
— the  tme  idea — that  postal  service  is 
not  a  device  for  taxing  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  coimtry,  nor  a  monopoly  for 
government  favorites,  nor  an  engine  for 


crafty  inquisitions,  but  a  great  public 
trust,  held  by  the  government  for  the 
interest  of  the  people — ^was  first  enunci- 
ated in  that  vote  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  July  26,  1775,  which  insti- 
tuted the  American  Post-office  instead 
of  the  Colonial  Mail.  The  langroage  of 
the  vote  is  this :  ''  That  the  communica- 
tion of  intelligence  with  frequency  and 
dispatch  from  one  part  to  another  of 
tikis  extensive  continent,  is  essentially 
requisite  to  its  safety."  The  consumma- 
tion of  the  splendid  reform  under  Row- 
land Hill  is  simply  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  American  principle  to  the 
British  Post-office.  It  is  a  prinqiple 
which  includes  within  itself  both  ele- 
ments of  that  fine  achievement — cheap 
'postage  and  effective  iercice. 

JIow  barbarously  behind  other  nor 
tions  we  arc  in  the  application  of  our 
own  idea,  appears  very  distinctly  in  the 
comparison  of  city  postal  service  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  Btatea. 
The  comparison  will  1>e  more  clear  if  we 
confine  it  to  the  chief  city  of  each  na- 
tion; but  it  affects  the  interests  not 
only  of  our  metropolis,  but  of  erezy 
great  city  in  the  land. 

Murray's  *'  Hand-book  for  London," 
in  its  "  General  Hints  to  Strangers," 
speaks  of  the  capital  arrangements  of  a 
company  in  that  metropolis  for  provid- 
ing prompt  and  faithful  messengers 
everywhere  at  Sd.  a  mile,  and  of  the 
cab- communication  at  6 J.  a  mile ;  bat 
adds: 

"  The  best  London  hessenoeb  la  a 

WELL-SEALED  AND  CLBABLY-DIBECTSD 
rENNY-POST  LETTER." 

The  machinery  by  which  this  result 
is  achieved  is  vast,  of  course,  but  not 
complicated. 

"  The  London  District  is  divided,  for 
postal  purposes,  into  ten  sub-districts, 
each  of  which  is  treated,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  a  separate  Post-town."  ♦  Near 

♦Our  information  is  taken  chiefly  from  Hm 
"  BrlUgli  Postal  Guide ;  containing  the  ehief  pub- 
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the  centre  of  the  metropolis  is  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office.  From  this  point  a  cir- 
cle, described  by  a  radius  of  tliree  miles, 
includes  the  region  of  the  "  Town  De- 
liveries." A  circle  of  twelve  miles' 
radius  includes  also  the  "  Suburban  De- 
liveries." 

At  about  half-past  7  o'clock  every 
morning,  the  enormous  mass  of  letters 
which  all  night  long  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  General  Post-office,  &om 
the  inland,  the  colonial,  and  the  foreign 
mails,  and  from  the  early  collections  out 
of  the  city  "Pillar-boxes,"  goes  forth 
under  the  charge  of  an  army  of  carriers, 
and,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  every 
one  of  them,  due  within  the  three  miles' 
circle,  has  been  delivered  at  the  door  to 
which  it  has  been  addressed. 

"The  second  delivery,  which  com- 
mences about  9  A.  M.,  includes  the  cor- 
respondence received  by  the  night-mails 
from  Ireland  and  France,  and  letters 
from  the  Provinces  or  abroad  which 
may  arrive  too  late  for  the  first  delivery ; 
as  well  as  those  posted  in  the  nearer 
suburbs  by  6.80  A.  m." 

"  The  next  nine  deliveries  are  made 
hourly,  and  include  all  letters  reaching 
the  General  Post-office  or  the  District 
offices  in  time  for  each  dispatch.  The 
last  delivery  commences  about  7.45  p.m. 
Each  delivery  occupies  abotit  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement." 

The  number  of  collections  from  the 
pillar-boxes  corresponds  with  the  num- 
ber of  deliveries,  and  the  collections  are 
so  adjusted  as  that  no  time  is  wasted 
between  collection  and  delivery.  Offi- 
cial information  is  furnished  by  which 
every  depositor  of  a  letter  in  any  pillar- 
box  may  know  at  what  minute  his  let- 
ter will  leave  the  box,  and,  approxi- 
mately, the  time  when  it  will  be  de- 
livered at  its  address. 

We  cannot  turn  aside  from  the  single 
practical  purpose  of  the  present  article 
to  notice  the  peculiar  facilities  of  rapid 
postal  communication  in  London — the 

lie  Begnlatioxui  of  tlie  Post-Office,  with  othor  in- 
formation. PnbliBhed,  qnarterly,by  oommand  of  tho 
Postmflxter-General.  London,  Eyre  &  Spottiff- 
woode.  To  be  had  also  of  all  booksellers,  and  the 
princi|Mil  postnuxstors  in  the  United  Kingdom.'* 
ISmo.  pp.  240 ;  price  Sd. 


underground  railway,  or  the  subterra- 
nean and  subfluvial  popguns  for  shoot- 
ing letters  and  parcels  from  one  region 
of  the  city  to  another ;  nor  to  illustrate 
the  marvellous  acquired  skill  of  the 
London  carriers  in  following  the  trail 
of  a  doubtful  address,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  dead-letters  is  reduced  to  an 
infinitesimal.  Few  travellers  are  long 
in  London  without  bringing  home  won- 
derful stories  of  their  experience  in  this 
matter.  But  we  are  concerned,  now,  only 
with  those  essentials  of  the  London  sys- 
tem which  are  capable  of  being  inmie- 
diately  reproduced  in  this  country, 
whenever  the  Post-office  Department 
shall  so  choose. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  after  this  ac- 
count of  the  working  of  the  London 
Post-office,  that  it  has  become  the  uni- 
versal messenger  of  commerce  and  of 
society  in  that  metropolis.  It  serves 
every  man  at  his  own  door.  The  Lon- 
doner no  more  thinks  of  sending  to  the 
Post-office  for  his  letters,  than  the  New 
Yorker  thinks  of  sending  to  the  print- 
ing-office for  his  newspaper.  And  he 
as  little  thinks  of  employing  a  private 
messenger  for  quickness  of  dispatch ;  fox 
the  dictum  of  John  Murray  is  only  the 
embodiment  of  the  general  experience  • 
"  The  best  London  messenger  is  a  well 
sealed  and  clearly-directed  penny-post 
letter." 

In  contrast  with  this  perfect  institution, 
Ls  it  needful  to  describe  the  derange- 
ments, the  difficulties,  the  methods  of  in- 
commoding the  public,  which  annoy  our 
metropolis  ?  We  speak  of  this  group  of 
cities  as  a  unit ;  for  the  various  parts  of 
London,  on  either  side  of  its  intersect- 
ing river,  are  not  more  nearly  bound  into 
a  whole,  than  the  various  parts  of  this 
metropolis  of  New  York  and  Brookljrn, 
to  say  nothing  of  Jersey  City  and  Stat- 
en  Mand.  In  this  vast,  enormously  in- 
creasing, double  or  triple  city,  one  of 
the  things  which  most  strike  a  stranger 
with  surprise  and  disappointment,  and 
a  well-informed  citizen  with  shame,  is 
the  miserable  deficiency  of  its  postal 
accommodation.  A  fresh  illustration  of 
this  statement  comes  to  hand  in  one  of 
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the  letters  of  Mr.  John  Oxcnford,  from  fally  supplied  on  personal  application 

New  York,  published  a  few  months  ago  to  the  Postmaster,  be  advised  by  experi- 

in  the  London  Times,    He  says :  ence,  and  don't  try  it— not,  at   least, 

.,  ^.        ^ ,      .      ,  ,         ^              ^  ^  unless  you  are  a  uery  eminent  and  in- 

"Thc  post-jl  KyBicm  between  America  and  Eu-  'i*!.'          -ii      t^ 

roro  is  efficient  cnouirh,  and,  if  you  send  a  letter  Auential  Citizen  indeed.    11  your  man- 

from  New  York  to  London,  you  may  calculate,  ncr   in    approaching  a  great  man    is 

weather  permittinp.  the  date  of  its  orriraL    Others  marked  with  a  dash   of  deference  and 

wise  LB  it  wiih  a  letter  destined  to  reach  some  place  ■,./*•,              .^               .    .            •                      ^ 

within  the  precinct*  of  the. city  itself.  I'oit  an  epis-  dlffidcnCC— if    a  certam  BCnOUSnesS   Of 

tie  directed  to  Wall-£trcct  (the  Thread  needle-street  face,  or  **  formal  CUt  "  of  COStume,  mark 

and  I^mbard-Btreot  of  New  Yor^^^^  ^   ^    member    of  that    profCBSion 

above  half  a  mile  distant,  and  let  It  be  addressed  to  i..,!-                          i»Jii5        ja-u 

the  most  eminent  merdiant,bnnker,  or  broker,  and  Whlch  being  SWOm  at  IS  debarred  thB 

the  chance  is  that  he  will  not  receive  it  till  the  fol-  privilege  of  swearing  back — ^if 

lowiug  day.     Hence  the  almost  universal  practice  .„,  ,,  ,, -,,      ..^ 

of  employing  specinl  messengers,  answering  to  our  **  Meekness  plant  your  backwnrd^oping  hat, 

<.ld  Ught  porUTs,  where  any  important  business  ^^  Non-resistance  tie  your  white  cravat  "— 

requiring  si)eed  is  concerned.  the  attempt  Can  only  end  in  irritation 

"  .SulTcring  the  inconyenienoe  of  Uiis  ^yBtem.  or  ^  ^^    feelings,  without  any  COmpensa- 

rather  no  hystcm,  two  or  three  times,  I  execrated  the  *    wxv  *^viix*j,o,  *Txi,^vru«  «»uj   v^u«|#M«iM>r- 

inteiTial  postal  arrangements  of  New  York  in  no  ting  advantage. 

measured  t^iins,  and  loudly  extolled  the  frequent  g^t  that  no  one  need  aCCUSe  U8   of 

'.^i^^lfl^^U^k^X^Z^^^t^::  «Peaki"g  at  random,  we  have  made  . 

and  envied  the  Londoner  with  his  complete  postal  series  of  roUgh  experiments  On  the  Ve- 

»y8*<^™-"  locity  of  city-lelters,  of  which  we  sub- 

Every  body  who  has  had  any  expcri-  mit  the  results : 

ence  with  city-letters  knows  that  this  1.  Fourteen  letters  were  posted  in  t»- 

is  a  very  mild  statement  of  the  case :  nous  parts  of  the  city,  between  Central 

that    twenty-four   or    even    thirty-six  Park  and  the  Battery,  to  an  address  in 

hours  are  the  least  that  one  ought  to  Cortlandt-street,    about    five    minutes* 

allow  for  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  walk  from  the  Post-office.    The  range 

one  thickly-Bcttlcd  part  of  the  metrop-  of  time  occupied  in  delivering  them  was 

olis  to  another ;   and  that  correspond-  as  follows : 

ence  is  not  certain,  even  with  this  allow-       Minimum 1411.  ssm. 

QjlQQ  Maximum 18h.  ftlm* 

We  are  not  content  to  speak  thus  in  2-  Eleven  letters  were  posted  in  vari- 

general  terms  in  a  matter  in  which  exact  ous  lamp-post  boxes  in  Brooklyn  (not 

statement  is  desirable.    But  it  is  impos-  ^  ^^^  remote  parts  of  that  city),  to  the 

Bible  to  "  speak  by  the  card,"  for  there  ^°^®  address  in  Cortlandt-street.    The 

is  no  card  to  speak  by.     One  of  the  ^^^  of  their  transit  was  as  follows : 

most  obvious  differences  between   the       ^^^* ^hlto! 

London  and  the  New  York  Post-offices  or  (deducthiVsrhoiire  forariVnter- 

is  the  absence  of  full  official  information  vening  Sunday) 88h.  45m. 

about  the  affairs  of  the  latter.    In  Eng-  8.  Eleven  letters  were  posted  in  varl- 

land,  ample  official  information,  antici-  ous  lamp-post  boxes  in  the  thickly-set- 

pating  to  the  utmost  all  questions  in  tied  parts  of  Brooklyn,  to  an  address  in 

which  the  public  has  practical  interest,  the  "Eastern  District"  of  the  same  city, 

is  to  be  had  for  sixpence  anywhere  in  not  far  from  the  Post-office.   [N.  B.  The 

the  Kingdom ;  and  if  this  be  found  in  Post-office  Department,  instead  of  unit- 

any  point  defective,  it  is  promptly  sup-  ing  contiguous  cities  under  one  Post- 

plcmcntcd  by  courteous  answers  to  all  office,  divides  Brooklyn  under  scyeral 

inquiries.    In  New  York,  an  occasional  Post-offices.]    Time  of  transit : 

broadside,  posted  in  the  lobbies  of  the       Minimum iWi. 

Office,  furnishes  to  the  inquiring  mind       Maximum 25h.  lom. 

such  satisfaction  as  one  might  get  from  4.  Thirteen  letters  were  posted  in  Vft- 

**  The  Vague  Person  "  in  Punch,    And  rious  letter-boxes  south  of  Central  Park, 

if  you  think  that  the  defects  of  this  to  the  same  address  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D, 

document  would  be  promptly  and  cheer-  (Williamsburg  P.  O.)  Time  of  transit : 
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Ifinimnai 18h.  80m. 

Maximum 22h.  26m. 

5.  A  letter  posted  at  Williamsburg 
Post-office  for  128tli-street,  New  York 
(Harlem),  was  delivered  in  ISh.  80m. 
Remailcd,  after  fifteen  minutes'  delay, 
at  comer  of  128th-street  and  Second 
avenue,  it  was  delivered  in  25h.  80m. 

Time  for  the  rotmd  trip 44  hours.' 

6.  A  letter  posted  at  Williamsburg 
Post-office,  for  683  Lexington  avenue. 
New  York,  was  delivered  in  44h.  15m. 
Remailed  to  Williamsburg,  after  fifteen 
minutes'  delay,  at  the  corner  of  Lexing- 
ton avenue  and  61st-strect,  it  was  deliv- 
ered in  26h.  45  m. 

Time  for  the  round  trip 71  hours. 

or  throe  days  lacking  one  hour. 

"This  tells  the  whole  story,"  some- 
body remarked,  as  we  showed  our  fig- 
ures. 

Begging  your  pardon,  this  does  not 
begin  to  tell  the  story.  This  is  simply 
the  fair  result  of  an  experiment  on  the 
ordinary  average  velocity  of  letters  in 
the  commercial  metropolis.  It  gives  no 
idea  whatever  of  those  amazing  occa- 
sional feats  of  dilatoriness  of  which  the 
New  York  Post-office  is  capable,  and 
of  which  every  man  of  considerable  city 
correspondence  has  anecdotes  to  tell. 

Besides,  "  the  whole  story  "  cannot  be 
told  in  figures.  It  is  a  story  of  count- 
less vexations  and  mortifications,  of  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  frustrated  plans, 
of  family  anxieties,  of  forfeited  business 
opportunities,  of  commercial  losses,  of 
the  failure  of  actual  business  operations, 
not  only,  but  the  failure  of  operations 
to  be  begun,  or  even  to  be  planned  or 
thought  of,  which  would  have  depended 
on  some  medium  of  prompt  communi- 
cation. "  The  whole  story  "  cannot  be 
told  at  all. 

The  method  by  which  these  curious 
postal  delays  are  effected, — the  "  Way 
How  Not  To  Do  It,"— is  one  of  the 
official  secrets  of  the  New  York  Post- 
office.  Some  notions  about  it,  however, 
can  be  gathered  by  outside  observation. 
The  Postmaster's  policy  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  East  River.  The  population 
of  the  metropolis  includes  about  a  mil- 
lion of  people  on  the  western  bank  of 


this  river,  and  something  less  than  half 
a  ndllion  on  the  eastern  bank.  If,  now, 
you  have  the  latter  half-million  divided 
into  five  or  six  postal  districts,  under 
independent  postmasters,  and  communi- 
cating with  each  other  only  through  the 
main  Post-office  in  New  York,  each  let- 
ter being  treated  to  a  little  sea-voyage 
across  the  East  River  and  back  again 
before  being  delivered  on  the  side  where 
it  started,  you  will  see  that  the  effect 
will  be,  not  only  to  keep  the  Brooklyn 
people  waiting  for  their  letters,  but  also, 
by  passing  this  Long  Island  correspond-  ' 
ence  through  the  choked  and  enormous- 
ly congested  channel  of  the  New  York 
office,  to  clog  and  hinder  all  the  postal 
business  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  thus 
of  the  country  generally.  This  pretty 
arrangement  subsisted  till  last  spring, 
when,  at  the  remonstrance  of  a  citizen 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Post-office  Department 
"  rectified  "  it,  in  a  characteristic  fash- 
ion, by  depriving  all  the  Brooklyn  of- 
fices, except  one,  of  their  direct  com- 
munication with  New  York,  and  send- 
ing the  correspondence  of  the  hundred 
thousand  people  of  Northern  Brooklyn 
with  various  parts  of  the  city  and  the 
world,  two  miles  out  of  its  way,  to  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hall,  thence  to  be  sent 
over  Fulton  Ferry,  and  jammed  into  the 
gorge  of  the  old  Dutch  church  in  Nas- 
sau-street. Once  lodged  there,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  delay  are  ample  and 
varied. 

If,  now,  some  official  gentleman  thinks 
to  pose  us  by  asking  us  to  describe  how 
these  difficulties  are  to  be  remedied,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  proved,  from  the 
London  experiment,  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  remedied ;  the  mode,  it  his  busi- 
ness to  discover,  or  else  resign. 

If  the  sluggish  American  mind  is  un- 
able to  grapple  with  the  question,  it 
might  be  well  to  borrow  help  from 
"  the  effete  nationalities  of  Europe."  A 
request  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  for  the 
loan  of  a  couple  of  smart  clerks  to  set 
our  metropolitan  Post-office  a-running, 
would  doubtless  receive  polite  atten- 
tion. 

But  one  obvious  hint  toward  the  so- 
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lution  of  this  question  is  found  in  the 
official  statement  of  the  British  "Postal 
Guide,"  that  in  London  the  ten  Postal 
Districts  of  the  metropolis  are  treated, 
in  many  respects,  each  as  a  separaU  Post- 
Uncn.  Let  this  idea  once  enter  the 
official  mind,  and  soon  letters  from 
"  Station  A,"  in  Spring-street,  to  "  Sta- 
tion B,"  twenty  minutes'  distant  in 
Grand-street,  will  cease  to  be  carried 
thither,  as  now,  by  way  of  Sixty-lifth- 
Btreet ;  the  correspondence  between  the 
masses  of  population  in  the  various 
parts  of  Brooklyn  and  upper  New  York, 
and  the  East,  and  North,  and  North- 
west, instead  of  being  carried  out  of  its 
way,  both  coming  and  going,  to  ferment 
awhile  among  the  stacks  of  mail-bags 
in  the  old  meeting-house,  will  go  direct 
to  and  from  the  up-town  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  the  twenty-four  hours'  delay 
now  suffered,  especially  by  Brooklyn  let- 
ters to  and  from  the  country,  will  be 
saved  ;  letters  from  Astoria  to  Harlem, 
or  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorkville,  or 
from  Brooklyn  to  the  Bible  House,  will 
go  to  their  destinations  at  once,  and  not 
be  sent  doubling  and  twisting  through 
the  down-town  alleys,  nor  be  put  to 
season  and  quarantine  in  what  Bishop 
Potter  might  call  "the  holy  atmos- 
phere" of  the  old  church;  and  the 
over-gorged  plethora  of  that  ancient 
pile,  over  which  successive  postmasters 
have  groaned  to  the  agreeable  tune  of 
several  millions  of  dollars,  be  in  some 
measure  depleted;  and  so  the  postal 
circulation  of  the  whole  country,  which 
is  clogged  by  that  chronic  congestion, 
be  relieved  and  healthily  quickened. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  how  a 
change  of  system  so  important  to  the 
commercial  and  social  interests  of  all 
our  great  cities,  is  to  be  brought  about, 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  modem  postal 
reform  will  settle  it.  All  the  great  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  our  civiliza- 
tion have  been  originated,  not  by  offi- 
cial enterprise,  but  by  the  suggestions 
of  private  citizens,  and  have  generally 
been  enforced  by  pertinacious  public 
clamor  upon  reluctant  and  incredulous 
administrations. 


When,  in  1782,  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
manager  of  the  Bath  Theatre,  proposed 
the  change  which  was  to  rescue  the  lan- 
guishing British  postal  system  firom  in- 
anition, and  add  a  million  Bterling  to 
the  public  revenue,  he  was  told  by  one 
official  that  he  "did  not  understand 
what  he  was  talking  about" — an  an- 
swer, by  the  way,  which  (making  due 
allowance  for  grammatical  infelicities 
and  a  love  of  religious  expletive)  waa 
repeated  in  almost  identiod  terms  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  New  York  Post- 
master to  a  citizen  seeking  information 
— so  invariable  are  the  phenomena  of 
official  human  nature  1  Another  promi- 
nent official  declared  that  the  plan,  if 
adopted,  w^ould  ^^  fling  the  whole  com- 
mercial correspondence  of  the  country 
into  confusion."  But  it  was  adopted, 
and  saved  the  post-office  system  from 
rain. 

However,  the  system  fell  back  into 
old  habits  before  long.  As  the  silk- 
worm, gorged  with  mulberry-leaYea, 
turns  lazily  over  and  spins  frx)m  its  own 
bowels  the  cocoon  that  is  its  winding- 
sheet,  so  the  Department,  fed  fat  fiiom 
the  revenues  which  accrued  from  the 
reform  that  had  been  forced  upon  it, 
turned  over  and  commenced  spinning 
out  of  itself  tremendous  coils  of  red 
tape,  in  w^hich  it  rolled  and  rolled  itself, 
until,  after  about  fifty  years,  it  was 
growing  black  in  the  face  and  attenu- 
ated in  the  revenue,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  another  private  citizen — ^Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  late  schoolmaster — ^to  in- 
terfere, and  with  a  sharp  pamphlet  to 
cut  the  coils  of  this  suicidal  suffocation. 
His  plan  was  scouted  by  '*  practical 
men  "  (as  they  delighted  to  call  them- 
selves), including  the  entire  corps  of 
post-office  functionaries,  as  visionaiy 
and  ruinous.  The  Postmaster-Genend 
said  of  it,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  of 
all  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes 
which  I  have  ever  heard  of,  it  is  the 
most  extravagant."  But,  in  spite  of 
flouting,  and  insult,  and  rebu£^  the 
schoolmaster  kept  at  it,  and  at  it,  and 
at  it.  He  stretched  forth  his  quiU,  and 
plagued  the  government  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  plague  of  petitions.     It 
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rained,  hailed,  and  snowed  petitions, 
until  two  thousand  of  them,  from  all 
classes  of  society,  were  lying  in,  under, 
and  around  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  last  Pharaoh  had  to 
yield.  The  "wild  and  visionary" 
scheme  was  enacted  into  a  law ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  i)ertinacious  and 
spiteful  balking  of  the  oflBicial  corps, 
was  carried  into  successful  operation ; 
and  has  proved  itself  the  most  benefi- 
cent invention  to  the  human  race,  since 
that  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  introduction  of  cheap  postage 
into  the  United  States  was  the  result 
of  just  such  another  long  fight  between 
the  people  and  the  Department.  The 
proposal  of  low  and  uniform  rates  was 
resisted  by  futile  and  reAited  arguments, 
and  by  the  awful  vis  inertia  which  such 
an  institution  as  the  Post-oflBice  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting,  whenever  it  chooses  to 
do  its  stolid  lubber-lifting  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  lever.  And  when  at  last,  in 
1844,  the  great  reform  was  at  the  point 
of  being  carried  through  in  spite  of 
him,  the  stubborn  blockhead  of  a  Post- 
master-General— Wicklifie  of  Kentucky 
— ^managed  to  have  the  bill  so  cooked 
and  amended  that  he  might,  peradven- 
ture,  insure  the  failure  of  the  reform, 
and  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the  re- 
formers. It  has  been  only  through 
many  successive  acts  of  legislation  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  cheap  and 
uniform  postage. 

The  exceptional  fact  that  the  British 
Post-office  has  been  for  twenty  years  a 
seJf-impratnng  institution,  until  now  it 
so  nearly  approximates  perfection,  is 
due  to  this,  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
baronet,  and  Secretary  of  the  Post-of- 
fice, has  not  forgotten  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  ex-schoolmaster ; 
and  that  the  doors  that  were  once  slam- 
med in  his  face  as  a  private  citizen,  now 
that  he  sits  within,  are  kept  hospitably 
open  to  receive  every  suggestion,  pro- 
posal, or  complaint,  from  the  highest  and 
the  humblest,  and  to  reward  with  money 
every  useful  invention  for  expediting  the 
enormous  business  under  his  control. 
The  following  sentence,  from  a  late  re- 
port of  the  British  Postmaster-General, 


is  worthy  of  being  translated  from  the 
Downing-street  dialect  into  English, 
and  written  on  the  door-posts  of  our 
own  General  Post-office,  and  hung  up 
in  the  apartment  of  the  New  York  Post- 
master, that  republican  officials  may 
learn,  from  a  titled  servant  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  something  of  the  respect  they 
owe  the  people : 

"The  sharp  and  watchful  criticism 
of  the  public  eye,  even  though  it  be 
sometimes  founded  in  a  mistaken  view, 
is  far  from  being  an  evil  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government ;  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect immunity  from  it.  And  probably 
the  Post-office,  the  good  administration 
of  which  concerns  every  class  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  depends  greatly  upon  a  care  of 
minute  details,  is  more  likely  to  benefit 
by  it  than  any  other." 

The  moral  of  this  historical  retrospect 
has  been  pointed  in  advance.  The  pub- 
lic may  often  hope,  from  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  system,  for 
the  reform  of  petty  abuses,  and  the  im- 
provement of  details ;  but  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  system  itself,  they  must 
depend  upon  themselves.  Our  exhibit 
implies  no  excessive  censure  of  the  ex- 
isting Post-office  administration,  wheth- 
er local  or  general.  We  may  admit  the 
claim  of  the  city  officials,  that  they  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  limited  re- 
sources allowed  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and  may  give  full  credit  to  the 
present  incumbents  for  considerable  im- 
provements accomplished  or  intended. 
As  for  our  new  Postmaster-General, 
whose  first  report  gives  many  evidences 
of  just  and  liberal  views,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  impute  the  existing  policy  of 
the  Department  to  his  fault,  for  it  has 
obtained  so  long  as  to  have  become  one 
of  the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  of- 
fice— the  policy  of  skinning  the  cities 
of  their  postal  revenues  to  balance  the 
short  accounts  of  the  country  offices. 
The  mere  work  of  running  smoothly  an 
existing  system,  on  the  scale  of  the 
American  Post-office,  is  enough  to  en- 
gage all  the  powers  of  any  man  of  less 
than  the  maximum  of  executive  ability : 
and,  so  long  as  the  responsible  officer 
stands  between  an  exacting  Congress 
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on  the  ono  band,  that  insists  on  a  good 
balance-sheet,  and  a  patient  public  on 
the  other,  that  does  not  care  to  insist 
on  proper  accommodation,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  ordinary  official  human 
nature  will  be  eager  for  reform  ? 

One  characteristic  of  the  British  Post- 
office,  which  w^e  have  not  yet  mention- 
ed, needs  first  of  all  to  be  imitated  as 
the  condition  of  successful  reform  in  our 
own  Post-office ;  and  that  is,  the  stability 
of  the  tenure  of  its  commissions.  A 
finely  equipped  and  perfected  system 
needs  skilled  men  to  manage  it.  Such 
a  system,  in  the  hands  of  raw  and  in- 
experienced officers,  would  be  little  bet- 
ter than  our  i)resent  one.  It  would  be 
like  a  navy  of  first-class  sliips,  whose 
officers,  from  admiral  to  boatswain, 
were  removed  every  four  years  and  re- 
placed by  landsmen. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in 
England.  The  honorable  and  profitable 
position  of  postmaster  in  the  city  of 
Oxford  was  held  until  his  lamented 
death,  through  all  changes  of  adminis- 
tration, by  that  active,  outspoken  friend 
of  democracy  and  radicalism,  Joseph 
Wame,  known  to  multitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans as  "  Agricola,"  the  correspondent 
of  Tlie  Independent  in  the  days  of  its 
vigor.  It  was  as  if  the  Boston  Post- 
office  had  been  held  under  Fillmore, 


Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  Lincoln,  by  Mr. 
Higginson  or  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy. 

To  this  usage  we  must  come,  if  we 
would  have  effective  postal  scrvico.  It 
is  even  to  be  regretted  that  the  Post- 
master-General should  be  a  Cabinet 
officer,  and  so  liable  to  change  with  the 
changes  of  administration.  But  to  suffer 
great  public  trusts  like  the  more  import- 
ant post-offices,  the  expert  administra- 
tion of  which  is  matter  of  personal  in- 
terest to  every  man  in  the  nation,  to  bo 
kicked  to  and  fro  by  wrangling  parties 
at  every  presidential  election,  is  fatal  to 
improvement  in  the  service,  as  well 
as  demoralizing  to  the  public  con- 
science. 

K  ever,  by  dint  of  clamor,  wo  can  se- 
cure for  the  great  triple  city  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Metropolitan  Post-ofiSce,  that 
shall  serve  as  a  model  for  an  improved 
postal  service  in  all  our  great  cities,  the 
one  condition  of  its  success,  InTolying 
all  other  conditions,  is,  that  the  chaige 
of  it  shall  be  treated  as  a  high  and  dig- 
nified position,  not  to  be  given  oat  as  a 
prize  for  successful  intrigues  on  an  elec- 
tion-conmiittee,  but  to  be  held  by  an 
able  and  honorable  gentleman  who  shall 
make  the  management  of  it  the  study 
of  his  life,  and  hold  the  appointment, 
promotion,  and  discipline  of  his  sub- 
ordinates independent  of  the  influence 
of  ward-politicians. 


MR.    THOM.    W^HITE'S    LITTLE    SERMON. 

Text  :— "  R  U  surely  better  to  marry, 

n  must  It  blessed  to  wed."— Old  Soxo. 


"No,  not  if  I  know  myself,"  said  a 
fine-looking  young  fellow  to  another 
fine-looking  young  fellow  at  Delmoni- 
co's,  one  evening. 

*'  No  ?  and  why  not  ? "  was  his  an- 
FWLT.  "  You  have  been  very  sweet  on 
Miss  Julia,  and  it  wiis  generally  under- 
stood that  you  meant  something.  Why 
not  ? " 

"Is  it  generally  understood  that  I, 
Jofcpli  Ilowland,  bachelor  and  bank- 
clcrk,  am  a  fool  ?  " 


"  Not  exactly  that,"  his  friend  said, 
laughingly.    "  But  why  not  t    Come  I  ** 

"  Listen  to  me,  Peter.  I,  Joseph  How- 
land,  bachelor  and  bank-clerk,  am  in  re- 
c  ipt  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
I  have  tastes,  I  have  wants,  I  have  in- 
dulgences, and  I  have  a  mother  who  is 
poor.  As  the  case  stands,  I  get  on  with 
all  of  these  very  well.  Where  should  I 
be  if  I  married  Miss  Julia,  or  any  other 
girl  that  I  know  ? " 

"  Why—but  old  Pickles  is  rich  «  » 
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'^  May-be  so ;  bnt  his  money  is  his  or  a  state  of  facts,  which  cansed  me  to 

own,  and  he  means  to  keep  it.    I  do  reflect.     Just  what  a  "tinker's  dam" 

not  hear  that  his  daughter  has  a  penny.''  is,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I 

"  Yea,  but  he  would  give  his  daugh-  believe  it  to  be  something  very  worth- 

ter  something."  less  indeed. 

**  Perhaps — a  good  wardrobe,  a  few  I  reflected   with  myself— for   I  had 

teaspoons,  a    pair    of   ear-rings  —  and  nobody  to  talk  to — that  marriage  was 

then  I    Why,  Peter,  my  ample  income  becoming  more  and  more  rare ;  that  it 

would  not  pay  for  Miss  Julia's  clothes,  was,  indeed,  more  and  more  undesir- 

Her  father  does  not  propose  to  endow  able ;  that  more  and  more  men,  and 

his  children  until  he  dies ;  and  when  he  women,  too,  were  indulging  in  illicit 

dies,  he  may  not  be  worth  one  penny,  connections ;    that    marriage,  when   it 

Is  that  pleasant  to  look  at  ? "  did    take  place,  was  becoming    more 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  you  take  rather  a  and  more  mercenary ;  and  that  divorce 

practical  view  of  matrimony."  was  getting  to  be  more  frequent.    I  re- 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  propose  to  take  it  membered  some  ugly  figures  and  facts 

before,  rather  than  after.      Before,  it  — ^how  the  streets  of  London  swarm  and 

stands:  two  thousand  a-year,  and  all  reek  with  wretched  women  who  have 

bills  paid ;  after,  it  would  stand  thus :  neither  home,  husband,  child,  nor  friend; 

Housc-rcnt $2,500  ^o^»  ^^  ^^^  City  of  Paris,  are  some  sev- 

Homo  cxponflOT 6,000  enty-five  thousand  known  unfortunates, 

Clothes,  Ac..... 1,500  malheureitse^,  ^uowu  to  the  TooWcc I  how. 

Theatres,  churches,  and  othornooossitioa,    1,000  «.     •-.      .i.                              .           .              -.     * 

beside  these,  was  a  vast,  vast  crowd  of 

$10,000  decent  women,  not  abandoned,  whose 

Where,  then,  should  I  be  ? "  love  and  virtue  are  simply  commodities 

"Ohl  but  old  Pickles  would  do  some-  which  they  sell,  whereby  they  live.    I 

thing.  And,  besides,  you  put  the  figures  knew,  too,  that  these  women  are  almost 

too  high."  none  of  them  sinners,  willingly ;  but  that 

"  How  do  I  know  that  the  father  would  they  sell  themselves  for  money,  because 
do  any  thing  ?  He  has  never  endowed  they  find  it  diflScult  or  impossible  to 
his  daughter.  He  has  brought  her  up  live  in  any  other  decent  way.  It  is 
to  live  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  -well  known  that,  while  the  appetites  of 
thousand  dollars  a-year ;  but  he  has  men  are  gross,  those  of  women  are  deli- 
never  settled  a  penny  upon  her.  Do  I  cate— rarely  gross.  It  is  well  known  that, 
propose  to  put  myself  before  him  as  a  while  many  men  are  hunting  and  watch- 
beggar  ?  Not  if  I  know  myself  1  Have  ful  for  prey,  a  woman  with  such  a  nature 
I  put  the  figures  too  high  ?  Then  halve  is  most  rare.  Believing,  then,  as  I  did 
them,  and  where  should  I  be  ? "  and  do,  that  women  do  not  willingly 

"  Well,  it  may  be  all  so ;  but  people  live  bad  lives ;  that  they  do,  from  their 

do  get  married,  somehow — women  do  very  nature,  desire  love  and  marriage; 

something  themselves,  I  guess,  eh  ?  "  that  God  intended  it  for  them,  and  for 

"  Not  a  thing— not  a  thing.    No  lady  all  of  us— I  was  forced  to  ask :  "  What 

expects  or  intends  to  do  any  thing  but  does  it  all  mean?     Whence  —  why — 

spend  money.    Now,  Peter,  put  that  in  what  ? "     I  was  perplexed — knew  not 

your  pipe  and  smoke  it ;  and  do  it  be-  what  to  ask. 

fore  you  go  any  further  with  Miss  Fos-  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  crowds 

ter.    No,  Peter;  women,  now,  are  not  of  pretty  creatures,  who   swarm    our 

worth  a  tinker's  mill-dam — ^that's  what  streets,  who  display  their  charms  so 

I  think,"  charmingly,  do  not  intend  to  be  nui- 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  conversation  sauces  to  their  husbands  when  they  get 

that  I  happened  to  hear  one  evening  at  them ;  do  not  deliberately  say  to  tliem- 

Delmonico's.  The  last  invidious  remark  selves :  "  I  must  be  a  ladt/,  and  must 

was  certainly  rough,  if  not  profane ;  but  spend  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a- 

it  served  to  express  a  condition  of  mind,  year  in  doing  it ;  and  my  husband  must 
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get  it  for  me,  for  I  cannot  earn  one  cent 
myBclf."  They  do  not  say  this,  and  do 
not  intend  to  be  a  load  too  licayy  to 
bear,  and  yet 1 

Let  me  illustrate.  It  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  hear  such  things  as  this 
for  the  last  forty  years :  "  Oh,  these 
dreadful  servants  I  Wliat  can  we  do  ? 
They  do  not  know  how  to  do  a  thing ; 
they  must  be  seen  to  night  and  day; 
not  a  cook  that  understands  her  busi- 
ness," &c.,  &c.  Good  manners  forbade 
me  to  say,  what  perhaps  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  here :  "  Ladies,  do  you 
know  that  every  man  has  to  see  to  his 
business,  day  and  night ;  has  to  watch 
over  his  clerks ;  has  to  give  directions 
here  and  there,  again  and  again ;  has  to 
spend  his  whole  time  with  his  men  in 
the  field,  in  the  workshop,  on  the  ship's 
deck ;  has  to  work  and  watch  and  worry, 
in  order  to  have  his  business  done  prop- 
erly and  promptly  ?  "  I  might  have 
asked,  thoufrh  I  never  did :  "  Ladies, 
do  you  know  how  to  do  any  thing? 
Can  you  make  bread  ?  can  you  cook  a 
piece  of  beef?  can  you  cut  and  make 
your  child's  clothes?  do  you  know 
whether  potatoes  should  be  boiled  two 
hours,  or  twenty  minutes  ?  do  you  know 
what  your  meat-bills  are  per  month  ?  do 
you  know  how  much  is  eaten,  and  how 
much  is  wasted,  in  your  house  ? — in  fine, 
do  you  understand  your  business  ? " 

I  have  never  asked  such  foolish  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have 
been  told,  if  I  had,  "  that  cooking  was 
not  their  business."  If  I  had  been  ill- 
natured — as  I  am  not — I  might  have 
said ;  "  Ladies,  what  i«  your  business  ? " 

Again,  there  exists  in  the  female  mind 
— or  what  they  please  to  call  their  mind 
— a  vague  idea  of  this  sort :  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
8acrifi(*cs  of  themselves ;  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  inconveniences,  and 
ought  not  to  have  so  much  trouble  as 
they  do  have.  No  one  will  deny  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
wretchedness,  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible;  but  they  do,  also,  have  a 
great  deal  for  which  they  are.  A 
peculiar  state  of  mind  is  shown  in  this 
— that  no  woman,  or  rather  no  lady, 


will  live  off  the  pavements.  She  is  9o 
lonesome  on  a  farm — it  is  90  dull  in  a 
village— there  are  no  theatres,  or  shops, 
or  excitements  in  a  rural  town — she  most 
live  in  Boston,  or  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis.  Bash 
man,  be  warned  in  time  1  do  not  many 
your  lovely  sweetheart  expecting  she  is 
to  be  happy,  or  content,  or  even  amia- 
ble, living  with  you  upon  your  farm,  or 
in  your  village  of  Stockbridge,  or  Mari- 
etta, or  in  your  town  of  Paterson,  or 
Lockport,  or  Easton.  None  of  them 
are  good  enough — she  deserves  better 
things.  This  state  of  mind  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  single  incident  which  hap- 
pened to  myself,  in  a  delightful  family 
where  I  was  making  a  short  visit  They 
lived  near  a  charming,  healthy  village, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  to  which, 
daily,  father  and  son  came  to  earn  the 
money  which  the  family  needed.  They 
had  a  good  house,  good  clothes,  good 
health,  a  good  horse  and  wagon.  This 
was  it: 

"  It  is  very  hard  on  us — mc  and  my 
daughters — to  have  to  get  up  to  early. 
Our  gentlemen  must  get  off,  and  we 
have  to  have  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  it  really  makes  life  very  hard." 

"  Good  Heaven ! "  was  my  involmitary 
exclamation.  I  said  no  more,  and  I  am 
persuaded  my  friend's  wife  felt  that  she 
had  my  sympathy — she  had.  But  I  felt 
also  for  my  friend :— a  complaining,  dis- 
satisfied wife — complaining,  dissatisfied 
daughters  1  Over-worked  himself,  anx- 
ious about  business,  living  up  to  all  he 
earned,  growing  older,  harassed  with 
cares  and  anxieties,  with  none  to  share 
or  lighten  them— nobody  thought  it 
any  hardship  for  him  to  get  up  and 
take  his  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock.  I 
began  to  fear  that  matrimony  was  not 
now  just  what  it  had  been  in  my  time. 
A  feeling  of  thanksgiving  came  oyer 
me,  that  my  own  dear  wife  had  been 
removed  before  "progress"  had  brought 
us  to  this.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
my  friend  and  his  lovely  family  are  a 
fair  sample  of  American  households.'  Is 
it  not  so  ? 

Most  men  prefer  to  look  forward.  I 
cannot  myself  see  very  fiir  into  the  fti- 
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ture,  but  a  good  way  into  the  past.  In 
tliat  past,  I  see  that  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham killed  the  meat,  and  Sarah  his  wife 
cooked  it;  that  she  made  cakes,  and 
baked  them  herself  for  the  angelic  vis- 
itors :  and  she  was  not  the  less  a  prin- 
cess for  having  done  it.  Are  we  doing 
any  better  now  ?  If  the  man  finds  the 
meat,  might  not  the  woman  cook  it? 
Or,  if  *'  society  "  is  so  changed  that  she 
cannot,  might  she  not  be  an  amiable  and 
contented  wife— accepting  what  she  gets 
with  gratitude,  and  a  smiling  face  ?  I 
am  told  by  a  carping  bachelor,  that,  as 
a  rule,  women  are  pleasanter  and  live- 
lier with  any  body  than  their  husbands. 
Politeness  requires  that  she  shall  wreathe 
her  face  with  smiles ;  that  she  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  stranger  with  attention 
or  sympathy  ;  that  she  shall  endeavor — 
try  to  be  pleased  and  to  please,  in  the 
company  of  strangers ;  but  that  none  of 
these  things  are  required  in  the  domestic 
circle.  There,  a  woman  or  a  man,  a  son 
or  a  daughter,  may  be  as  grumpy  and 
ill-mannered  as  he  or  she  pleases,  and 
nobody  is  put  to  death.  I  say,  I  am 
told  these  dreadful  things  by  a  dread- 
ful cynic;  but  I  confess  a  shiver  goes 
through  my  vitals.  I  fear — I  am  aghast  I 
I  no  longer  wonder  that  matrimony  is 
becoming  difficult,  and  may  become  im- 
possible. 

"  Better  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  ol" 

Was  it  not  Shakespeare  who  said  some 
such  thing  as  that  ?  And  had  he  had 
experience  with  wives  ? 

Now,  if  matrimony  is  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult,  who  will  sufiisr  most 
by  such  a  state  of  things  ?  It  must  be 
woman.  For,  try  to  make  her  into  a 
man,  as  some  may,  it  is  impossible ;  she 
is  his  equal,  but  she  is  not  a  man. 
The  grape-vine  and  oak  are  equal,  but 
not  the  same.  Wlioever  builds  his  ship 
with  the  grape-vine  will  come  to  grief; 
whoever  makes  wine  with  the  acorn 
will  have  a  bitter  mouth.  "Woman 
is  weaker  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life, 
and  she  must  go  down  in  it,  as  she  does, 
if  she  is  not  sustained  by  the  robust  and 
rough  strength  of  man.  She  needs  the 
strength  and  courage  of  man,  and  he 


needs  her  cheerfulness,  her  sympathy, 
her  consolation.  If  man  does  not  marry 
her,  he  will  use  her  and  trample  upon 
her;  he  does  it  now  in  Paris,  and  in 
London,  and  in  New  York.  She  will 
be  his  sport,  his  indulgence.  She  will 
be  his  mistress,  if  she  is  not  his  wife. . 
And  then,  when  she  is  sick,  or  ill-tem- 
pered, or  stupid,  he  will  throw  her  away. 
If  she  is  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  partner  of  his  successes  and 
the  consoler  of  his  failures,  then,  and 
only  as  such,  will  he  cherish,  defend, 
and  sustain  her.  Now,  if  a  woman  can- 
not win  a  man  by  those  virtues  and  fas- 
cinations and  usefulnesses  wliich  pertain 
to  her,  and  if  she  cannot  keep  him  after 
she  has  won  him,  by  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy and  helpfulness,  she  will  go  to 
the  wall.  Are  these  hard  sayings  ?  Are 
they  not  true  ?  Are  they  not  old — old 
as  the  days  of  Adam  ?  Time  was  when 
woman  was  described  as  the  help-meet  of 
man.  Was  it  only  a  phrase,  and  mean- 
ingless ?  Possibly ;  but  then,  words  in 
the  Bible  mostly  did  mean  something. 
The  time,  too,  was,  and  yet  is  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world,  when  a  woman 
was  a  help-me^t,  when  she  was  a  full 
partner,  and  accepted  and  worked  up 
to  her  position  as  such.  She  did  not 
demand  every  thing,  and  do  nothing. 

Why  is  marriage  easy  and  universal 
in  such  a  country  as  Japan  ?  Let  us  see 
what  the  facts  are.  Life,  there,  is  simple ; 
two  or  three  small  rooms,  a  few  dishes, 
a  mat  upon  which  to  sleep,  one  dress,  a 
little  rice,  and  some  fruit — these  suffice 
for  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  a  great 
city  like  Yedo,  which  has  a  civiliza- 
tion as  perfect  and  as  old  as  ours.  And 
it  is  not  a  life  of  stupidity  or  barbarism ; 
all  can  read  and  write;  manners  ore 
good;  books  and  pictures  are  plenty; 
theatres  abound ;  processions  and  festi- 
val days  enliven  life.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  why  marriage  is  not  a  fearftil 
thing  in  that  far-off  land ;  and,  by  con- 
trast, it  is  easy  to  understand  why  few 
have  the  courage  to  dare  it  here. 

This  strange  and  most  perplexing 
question  has  led  me  to  ask,  from  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  modistes,  a 
few  figures.     I  asked  her:  "What  is 
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the  finest  trousseau  you  make?  What 
is  it  that  the  few  ycry  richest  people 
here  in  New  York  think  it  b^  for 
their  daughters  to  have,  when  they 
marry?" 

I  received  a  very  polite  and  civil 
reply,  which  has — I  must  admit  it — 
startled  me.  She  said :  In  Paris,  the 
upper  classes,  the  aristocracy,  &c.,  ap- 
propriate from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
francs  for  a  trousseau^  net  including 
jewels.  Ucre,  this  kind  of  thing  is  not 
uncommon,  though  not  frequent : 

..  $100 

..   100 

..   300 

,..   180 

24 

..   300 

..   192 

..   150 

90 

72 

36 

..   SCO 

...   150 

30 

36 

..   150 

1,050 

550 

300 

500 

250 

1,000 

2,000 

800 

125 

175 

200 

36 

48 

36 

36 

24 

19,700 

Think  of  that  1  Ten  thousand  dollars 
in  my  day  was  an  ample  fortune  in  every 
country-town— and,  thank  God  1  it  is  still. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will  buy  eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  best  land  that  lies  out 
on  the  open  prairie  ready  for  our  flocks 
and  herds— a  diikcdom!  and  upon  it  a 
man  may  live,  and  he  a  (luJc<if  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  put  at  interest  will  bring  you 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  long  as 
you  live — will  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  if  misfortune  ever  comes,  and  no- 
body la  safe  from  it  I  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars will  start  a  son  splendidly  on  the 
path  of  life,  if  properly  used ! 


1  WcddlDpr-drcsB, 

1  Uaiidaome  Landkorcliief, 

6  "  ♦•  |00 

6  Embroidered        "  30 

12  Plain  "  2 

12  Linen  chcmiBOs, 20  to  25 

12       "  •'  16 

6  Night-gowns, 25 

6       "         "  15 

6  Drawcra, 12 

6        "  0 

12  Undorakirte, 00 

Other  articles  of  this  sort,  say 

6  Sets  undorslocvos  and  collars, ...  .5 

6     "  ««  «•  6 

6     "  "  "  25 

3  Handsome  evening  dresses,  |300,  $350,  $400 

2  Handsome  dinner  dresses,  $250,  $300 

2  Handsome  morning  dresse?,  $150 

2  Handsome  walking  dresses,  $150,  $350. . . . 
1  Velvet  doak, ! 

1  Comers  hair  shawl, 

2  Lace  shawls,  $800,  $1,200 

1  Set  Uioo  flounces, 

3  Bonnotd,  $40  to  $oO 

1  Opera  cloak 

Boots  ai:d  slippers 

6  Fairs  stockings, f  6 

12     "  «  4 

12     "  "  3 

12  Pairs  Glovc-S 3 

12      "         **  2 


Ladies,  think  of  thcu  things !    Hoih- 

ers,  think  of  these  things  I 

So  surprised  was  I  with  these  fi^^area, 
that  I  went  to  a  lady  who  moves  amoiig 
those  who  call  themselves  '^  fashionable,*' 
to  learn  her  views.  She  made  her  fig^ 
ures  at  my  request,  and  said :  ^*  A  very 
nice  outfit  could  be  had  for  $2,097 ;  and 
that  $1,000  would  do  very  well  indeed.** 
I  was  consoled ;  for  many  of  my  friends 
have  daughters.  She  told  me,  howcYer, 
that  a  very  fine  person — ^Miss  L. — ^had 
just  been  married,  *^  who  was  worth,  as 
she  stood  at  the  altar,  $25,000."  And  so 
conscientious  was  this  charming  young 
creature,  that  she  preferred  to  give  a 
feast  to  a  ragged-school  on  her  wed- 
ding-day, rather  than  a  breakfast  to 
her  over-fed  world.  She  must  stop 
somewhere  in  a  lavish  expenditure,  and 
she  chose  to  stop  after  she  was  dressed. 
Curious,  is  it  not  ? 

Now,  dear  "  Putnam,"  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, in  my  little  sermon,  to  say  that 
clothes  are  all  nonsense,  and  vanity,  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  all  that,  because 
it  is  not  so ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  the  women  of  my  native 
land,  where  they  expect  this  thin^  to 
end?  And,  moreover,  what  they  can 
and  will  do  to  stop  or  stay  the  rushing 
car,  which  may,  if  not  stayed,  do  some 
hurt  to  their  sex  as  well  as  to  minet 
It  is  a  certain  and  inflexible  law  of 
God,  that  whatever  injures  and  demor- 
alizes woman,  injures  and  demoralises 
man ;  and  then  there  is  action  and  re- 
action, till  it  all  ends  in  the  pit. 

It  is  quite  certain — and  every  honest 
woman  "v^dll  agree  with  me — ^that  the 
spending  of  money  does  not  insure 
happiness.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
superb  wardrobe  I  have  heretofore  set 
down,  docs  not  in  any  perceptible  de- 
gree insure  a  blissful  marriage;  that 
wealth  even  does  not  insure  it  in  any 
known  degree ;  and  yet  these  influences 
are  poisoning  society,  and  driving  peo- 
ple into  strange  courses ;  one  of  which 
leads  to  vice,  another  to  celibacy,  and 
all  to  selfishness  and  ruin. 

Now,  in  sermons,  people  do  not  say 
pleasant  things;  and  therefore  I  am  for- 
bidden to  mention  the  delightAil  Mra 
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S.  whom  I  know,  and  the  channmg  J., 
and  the  fascinating  O.,  and  the  piquant 
Mrs.  W.,  and  the  jovial  Mrs.  F.,  and  the 
tender  and  sympathetic  H. ;  these,  and  a 
thousand  more  lovely,  delicious,  charm- 
ing, and  companionable  women  of  the 
world,  do  not  come  into  my  sermon.  I 
am  constrained  to  dwell  upon  the  other 
kind.  I  remember  with  pain  what  one 
said  to  me : 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  live  on  alone  with  inadequate  means. 
I  can  never  spend  a  cent  without  think- 
ing it  over.  I  want  all  the  luxuries  I  see, 
and  I  must  deny  myself;  I  have  been 
used  to  them.  Oh,  I  think  I  would 
marry  the  devil,  if  he  had  money  I " 

Dear  I  dear  I  What  could  I  say  ?  It 
was  useless  to  moralize,  and  to  say, 
"  How  many,  many  are  worse  off  than 
you  1  how  many  hungry,  how  many 
cold,  how  many  friendless  I "  That 
would  have  been  useless,  because  she 
was  thinking  only  of  those  who  were 
better  off;  and  so  she  let  the  seven 
devils  of  envy  enter  in,  and  dwell  in 
her  house;  and  very  bad  tenants  they 
are,  too. 

But,  to  marry  the  devil  I  It  is  not 
easy  to  live  peaceably  with  an  angel ; 
and  think  of  trying  it  with  a  devil — 
even  if  he  had  bags  of  money  I  Better 
not  try  it,  my  dears. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  believe,  to  assert 
that  I  am  the  friend  of  woman.  It  is 
because  I  am  so  deeply  and  devotedly 
her  champion  and  admirer,  that  I  write 
this  sermon.  And  as  I  am  writing  it, 
let  me  say  that,  while  Miss  Susan  An- 
thony and  Mrs.  George  Train  are  clam- 
oring for  woman  to  vote,  and  to  work, 
and  to  sing  bass  if  they  wish,  we — that 
is,  "  Putnam  "  and  I — are  clamoring  for 
her  right  to  be  a  royal  wife  and  a  lov- 
ing mother;  which  the  tendencies  of 
the  times  threaten  to  rob  her  of.  We 
ask  her  to  stand  for  that— to  insist  upon 
that  forever.  We  aflSrm,  and  challenge 
the  world  in  its  defence,  that  woman  is 
the  equal  of  man,  hut  not  the  same — by 
no  manner  of  means ;  quite,  quite  other 
than  man ;  not  intended  by  the  Creator 
to  be  the  same,  or  to  act  in  the  same 
sphere,  or  to  do  the  same  work.    Our 


mannish  women  and  womanish  men 
have  got  into  a  sad  confusion  of  ideas 
in  their  efforts  at  a  sensation,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  a  failure.  Let  us 
clear  up  that  confusion.  Woman  and 
man  are  equal,  but  not  the  same ;  each 
completes  the  other.  There  is  no  per- 
fect man,  and  no  perfect  woman,  with- 
out marriage  and  children.  Each  com- 
pletes and  perfects  the  other,  or  would 
do  so,  were  marriage  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be.  One  step  further:  man 
can  do  his  work  best,  and  woman  can 
do  her  work  best ;  but  the  question  is, 
and  a  vital  one,  too.  What  is  his  work 
and  what  is  Jier  work  ? 

Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Train,  if  I 
understand  them,  claim  that  woman  can 
do  just  what  man  does,  and  has  a  right 
to  do  it, — and  can  do  it  as  well.  Now,  I 
claim  and  assert  that  man  cannot  do  just 
what  a  woman  can  do,  nor  do  it  as  well ; 
and  a  part  of  it  he  cannot  do  at  all.  I 
claim  that  the  great  function  of  woman 
is  to  be  a  loyal  wife  and  a  loving  moth- 
er ;  and  I  defy  the  world  to  prove  that 
a  man  can  do  that  at  all.  I  assert  that 
there  is  no  work  in  this  world  equal  or 
comparable  to  the  production  of  a  royal 
race  of  men  and  women ;  and  that  I 
afltaa  to  be  the  greatest,  vitalest,  no- 
blest work  that  any  woman  can  do.  I 
affirm  that  no  woman,  be  she  doctor, 
artist,  writer,  law-maker,  or  soldier,  can 
do  any  thing  comparable  to  that.  I 
affirm  that,  the  very  moment  she  aban- 
dons her  great  work,  and  attempts  to 
do  the  work  of  man,  she  is  likely  to  fail ; 
and  if  she  proposes  to  subvert  the  laws 
of  her  own  being,  which  are  the  laws 
of  her  Creator,  she  will  go  to  the  wall. 

Woman  can  do  her  own  work  royally 
and  nobly,  or  she  can  do  it  pitifully  and 
meanly ;  but  she  cannot  do  man's  work 
well,  supremely  welly  at  all.  She  wiU 
therefore  be  beaten  in  it  by  man,  and 
will  fail  lamentably. 

In  the  great  businesses  of  the  world, 
woman  cannot  compete  with  man,  be- 
cause she  cannot  do  them  as  well.  She 
is  a  perpetual  invalid,  as  all  know,  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  man's  work 
year  in  and  year  out ;  that  is  one  great 
fact  of  her  existence  which  cannot  be 
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Scored,  and  it  settles  the  question,  if 
nothing  else  did  it,  of  her  inability  to 
compete  with  man.  There  is  no  world's 
work  in  which  she  is  the  equal  to  man ; 
not  even  in  some  directions  where  men 
fancy  she  is  supreme.  Man  invents  and 
works  out  even  the  fashion-plates  which 
show  w^oman  how  she  is  to  dress  herself; 
and  even  in  cutting  and  making  her  own 
dresses,  man  is  her  superior.  One  small 
fact  will  explain  this  curious  inability 
to  do  business:  for  several  thousands 
of  years,  woman  has  insisted  on  button- 
ing her  own  clothes,  and  her  children's 
clothes,  Itehind;  so  that  by  no  possibility 
can  they  dre  s  themselves  without  help. 
It  is  most  curious,  and  significant. 

Now,  she  cannot  be  business-man, 
artist,  writer,  or  law-giver  in  competi- 
tion with  man,  because  the  best  work 
wins,  and  man  can  do  tlte  he^st  vorh,  I 
may  be  met  by  the  names  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  so  on.  Even  if  I  admit 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them — as  I  do  not 
— it  i)roves  nothing  at  all.  It  no  more 
proves  the  case,  than  an  occasional  wise 
boy  under  twenty,  proves  that  boys 
under  twenty  are  as  wise  as  men  over 
twenty. 

I  may  grant  and  must  grant  that  a 
woman  does  now  and  then  do  perfect 
work  out  of  her  home,  but  I  must  be- 
lieve it  to  be  exceptional.  She  has  not 
the  fibre  to  compete  with  man ;  her  skin 
and  her  flesh  and  her  very  bones  arc 
different.  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  man  is  unjust  to 
woman,  or  is  it  God  who  is  accused  ? 
No :  this  revulsion  which  is  going  on  in 
civilized  societies  against  marriage  is 
significant  of  much;  and  its  evils  will 
fall  first  and  heaviest  upon  woman. 
What,  then,  can  sTie  do  to  protect  her- 
self? Til  at  is  the  vital  question.  She 
wishes  to  be  married,  or  she  ought  to ; 
how  can  she  secure  it  ?  Not  by  being 
useless  and  ignorant,  not  by  being  a 
spendthrift,  not  by  being  incompetent 
for  the  great  business  of  wife  and  moth- 
er, not  by  being  whimsical  and  ill-tem- 
pered (either  before  or  a^fter  marriage), 
not  by  being  careless  and  indifierent  to 
all  the  world  but  herself,  not  by  being 


a  fault-finding,  dissatiBfied  woman.  JTust 
the  reverse  of  these  will  insare  marriago. 
I  afiSirm  that  a  kindly,  sympathetic,  lov- 
ing, industrious,  capable,  doing,  intelli- 
gent, handsome  young  woman  can  marry 
whoever  she  pleases.  I  affirm  that  afae 
can  fascinate  and  win  whom  she  wOl ; 
that  she  can  make  a  man  love  her  for- 
ever and  ever.  You  laugh!  you  say 
there  are  no  such  women,  and  that  one 
not  bom  so,  cannot  make  herself  so.  I 
deny  it.  I  affirm  that  she  can  make 
herself  what  she  determines  she  will  ba 
I  assert  that  I  know  homely  women  who 
have  made  themselves  fascinating,  and 
not  only  so,  have  converted  homely  fea- 
tures into  lovely  faces ;  and  it  ia  becanse 
the  great,  loving  soul  shone  through  their 
freckled  skins.  But  you  will  never  grow 
handsome  by  repining,  and  by  fault-flnd- 
ing,  and  by  ill-nature— never ;  and  you 
will  never  get  married,  I  may  hope  for 
the  sake  of  your  husband  and  childreo. 
But  now  wo  come  to  a  difficult, 
almost  unmanageable  question:  how 
are  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  or  will 
not  marry,  to  live  ?  Some  occupations 
they  must  have,  and  I  believe  they  are 
not  competent  to  cope  with  man  in  the 
great  businesses  of  the  world.  If  they 
are,  if  they  wish  to,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  —  the  great  businesses  are 
all  open ;  as  merchant,  manufacturer^ 
farmer,  writer,  publisher,  &c.,  nothing 
can  prevent  her  success  if  she  has  it  in 
her  to  do  it.  But  if  she  is  to  expect 
marriage  and  then  drop  her  busineaBi 
she  will  never  do  it  thoroughly  and  sue- 
cessfully.  It  has  been  tried,  and  has 
always  failed.  But  who  will  hinder 
her  from  attempting  and  filling  any 
part  she  can  fill,  and  will  ?  Not  "  Put- 
nam," not  I.  Who  will  hesitate  to  jMy 
her  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work, 
as  a  man?  Not  "Putnam,"  not  L 
Surely  not;  nor  do  I  believe  any  man 
will.  Let  a  woman  manufacture  aa 
good  locomotives,  or  import  as  good 
teas,  or  produce  as  good  books,  or 
grow  as  good  wheat,  as  a  man,  and  ahe 
can  command  the  same  price.  But  if 
she  rushes  into  the  businesses  which  axe 
over-stocked,  she  must  take  what  wagea 
she  can  get,  and  it  will  bo  poor ;  or,  if 
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she  be  a  poor,  earelefls  workman,  she 
will  go  to  the  wall,  of  ooorse.  There  is 
no  pity  in  the  laws  of  God,  not  much  in 
the  hearts  of  man. 

As  to  the  business  of  voting,  which 
some  fancy  is  to  cure  all  the  wrongs  or 
misfortunes  or  weaknesses  of  woman  (as 
it  has  not  of  man),  let  me  say  that,  as 
the  New  York  WoHd  has  broken  ground 
in  favor  of  *'  Woman's  Bufiage,"  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  shall  leftise  to  accept  it  and 
make  it  a  fact ;  because  it  will  give  them 
the  sweep  of  the  country  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  They  can  secure  the 
votes  of  the  baser  sort,  and  nobody  can 
seci^e  the  votes  of  the  other  kind ;  and 
that  will  settle  the  matter, — so  that  Miss 
Anthony  and  Mrs.  Train  may  rest  on 
their  oars  at  peace. 

Coming  back  to  my  text,  let  me  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  wish  to  marry 
had  better  keep  out  of  the  great  cities. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  already 
a  surplus  of  thirty-eight  thousand  and 
fifty-six  spinsters,  and  you  see  plainly 
you  are  not  wanted  there.  And  you 
have  heard,  too,  what  my  "  fine  young 
man  "  said,  that  you  **  are  not  worth  a 
*'  tinker's  mill-dam,"  to  which  I  do  not 
in  any  way  agree.  For  myself,  I  remem- 
ber well  how  easy  it  was,  how  irre- 
sistible for  me,  when  a  gay  young  fel- 
low, to  make  love  to  any  girl  in  the 
bosky  lanes  and  shaded  walks  of  the 
country,  and  I  cannot  remember  ever  to 
have  had  such  an  impulse  in  the  blaze 
and  whirl  of  the  ball-room. 

I  come  back  again  to  my  qubbns,  to 
my  loyal  and  royal  wives  and  loving 
mothers.  I  have  bat  a  word  more  to 
say.  Stand  by  your  homes,  stand  by 
your  husbands,  stand  by  your  children  I 
Stand  fast  1    Stand  forever ! 

And  in  her  own  sphere,  as  a  loyal 
wife  and  loving  mother,  what  a  splendid 
field  she  has  I  On  those  divine  harps — 
little  children — she  always  has  her  ten- 
der and  subtle  fingers ;  and  what  deli- 
cious music  she  brings  out !  How  she 
tempers  the  rugged  blasts,  and  tunes  the 
delicate  strings  to  sweetest  harmony! 
It  is  wonderful  what  she  can  do — and 
80  rarely  does  do— in  this  way,  and 
VOL.  I. — 24 


how,  in  doing  it,  she  makes  herself  one 
with  the  Father  of  light  and  life.  And 
upon  children  of  a  larger  growth,  how 
she  soothes  and  consoles,  and  what  sub- 
tle yet  divine  wisdom  she  distils  1  Ah, 
there  are  such  royal  women — Gk)d  bless 
them  I  And  these  homes  are  royal  pala- 
ces, compared  wil^  which  Windsor  Cas- 
tle and  the  Tuileries  are  as  mud.  Truth, 
however,  compels  me  to  say  that,  while  I 
look  for  thousands  of  these,  I  find  only 
tens ;  and  I  ask,  I  appeal  to  woman  to 
answer  me:  '*  What  is  the  reason  ?  " 

A  man  whose  blessedness  it  is  to  live 
with  such  a  woman, — he  knows  what 
heaven  is;  he  never  despairs;  his  soul 
never  dies ;  he  never  gets  drunk — or,  if 
he  does,  he  is  an  eternal  fool  To  be  a 
help-meet  to  man,  to  be  a  help-meet  to 
woman,  that  is  the  key-note  to  earthly 
life ;  and  those  who  fail  here,  fail  every- 
where. 

As  loyal  wife  and  loving  mother,  then, 
woman  is  supreme.  She  is  also  supreme 
as  charmer  and  as  lover.  Are  these  noth- 
ing ?  Are  these  to  be  contemned  ?  Are 
these  to  be  poshed  aside,  to  plunge  into 
politics  and  trade  ?  God  bless  us  I  do 
women  wish  to  forsake  those,  to  go  to 
these  ?  Then  they  are  quarrelling  with 
God,  and  Ee  will  punish  them.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  how,  but  He  will 
surely  do  it,  because  His  laws  are  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable. 

Is  it  possible  that  as  blacksmith  you 
will  be  a  charmer?  Is  it  possible  as 
ploughman,  as  judge  on  the  bendi,  or 
as  senator  in  Congress  ? 

Impossible  indeed!  I  would  say  a 
word  of  caution,  therefore,  against  be- 
ing deluded  by  the  honey-Aigling  tongue 
of  Mrs.  Train;  I  would  suggest  that  you 
fit  yourself,  in  every  possible  way,  to  be 
charmer,  lover,  and  loyal  wife  and  moth- 
er ;  for  then  your  day  will  surely  come, 
your  day  of  glory  and  blessedness.  It  is  a 
pity  how  many  £Eiilures  there  are  in  this 
life,  how  little  perfectness ;  and,  there- 
fore, how  little  comfort.  I  must  again 
insist  upon  queenly  mothens  and  royal 
families,  and  perfect  homes ;  and  these 
are  what  woman  can  and  does  create. 

Now,  as  I  have  preached  my  little 
sermon,  I  will  only  offer  one  further  li- 
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Itutration  of  some  of  the  eril  things 
which  do  exist;  and  then  I  will  ask 
yon  to  put  this  paper  under  your  pil- 
lows, and  dream  on  it. 

My  friend  groaned  oter  his  enormous 
rent  and  his  enormous  expenditures, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
trol Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  asked 
my  advice.  He  said:  ^I  cannot  get 
along  with  it.  I  don^t  know  how  it  is, 
but  the  money  goes.  Every  time  my 
wife  and  daughters  go  out  of  my  door, 
it  is  to  spend  money,  to  buy  something 
— ^which  they  fancy  they  must  have; 
but  which  they  need  as  much  as  I  do  a 
stream  of  water  down  my  back.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  stop  it ;  they  must 
do  it, — so  they  say." 

I  ventured  mildly  to  suggest  that  the 
rural  districts  offered  less  temptations 
for  the  indulgence  of  such  an  insanity. 
He  intcrrupteil  me : 

"  But  they  won't  go — ^not  at  all.  They 
say  they  arc  not  going  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  stupid  village.  Tliey  won't  go  into 
my  old  homestead — ^no  balls,  no  parties, 
no  shops,  no  nothing." 

I  ventured  again  to  speak  of  sky,  air, 
earth ;  of  clouds  and  sunshine ;  of  the 
charms  of  rural  occupations;  of  gar- 
dens, and  cows,  and  horses ;  of  making 
butter  and  raising  chickens;  of  being 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental — and  so 
on. 

Ho  smiled  a  pitying  smile.  I  fear  it 
was  flavored  with  a  dash  of  contempt. 
I  fear  he  thought  I  was  a  fool — and  I 
fear  I  was. 

"  What — my  daughters  I  JHy  wife  I  " 
was  all  he  said.  He  turned  away,  and 
I  went  to  my  lonely  room,  to  my  lonely 
bed.  Many  a  time  I  had  lamented  my 
own  miserable  state;  but  I  contrasted 
it  with  my  friend's,  and  I  resolved  that 
I  w^ould  not  hastily  add  another  to  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.  I  returned  the 
slippers  that  a  fascinating  widow  had 
worked  for  me,  with  a  pious  fiction,  that 
"  thep  did  not  Jit " — may  God  pardon 
nicl — and  since  that  day  I  have  not 
•(.lared  to  iooK  ui)on  her  friendly  face. 


£ditob*b  PoflTBOBiFT.— Mr.  Tfaom. 
White  is,  no  donbt,  avoy  eiloquent^  and, 
we  trust,  popular  pratoher ;  but  he  will 
pardon  us,  if^  while  commeodiiig  his 
general  purpose,  we  luggest  that  he 
may  have  been— in  the  digresdon  in 
this  discourse  on  the  employments  of 
women — a  little  too  sweeping  in  certain 
of  his  generalizations.  A  protest  may 
surely  be  entered  against  the  notion,  if 
the  article  bear  such  an  intezpretatioiiy 
of  the  destiny  of  women  bdng  mazriage 
or — starvation.  We  admit  the  oratot^i 
good  intentions  and  chivalrous  regaid 
for  the  sex,  and  honor  him  according^; 
but,  as  a  practical  question,  he  aomewhat 
unnecessarily  limits  the  female  aphen 
of  activity.  We,  at  least,  are  not  will- 
ing to  enrol  ourselves  with  that  claaa 
of  philosophers  described  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Eirkland,  who  think  of  woman's 
career  of  industry  as  bounded  at  one 
end  by  a  shirt,  and  at  the  other  by  a 
pudding-bag.  Her  history  and  that  of 
advancing  civilization  tell  a  difEeranfc 
story.  As  for  the  capacities  and  actuere- 
ments  of  woman  in  the  higher  fields  of 
literature  and  art,  her  record  is  fiir  too 
brilliant  and  imposing  to  caU  for  anj 
vindication  or  apology  on  that  score. 

Without  being  *<unsexed"  herself 
there  are  surely  various  light  avocations 
now  engrossed  by  unsexed  men  whioh 
woman  might  enter  upon  with  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  to  the  community. 
Tliere  would,  for  instance,  be  no  ii^nry 
to  society  in  her  enjoying  a  monopolj 
of  the  retail  trade  in  the  articles,  it 
least,  of  ladies'  appareL  This  exchaoge 
alone  would  set  free  many  thousands  of 
handsome  young  fellows  who  might  do 
credit  to  themselves  and  bo  an  equal 
ornament  to  society  in  far  more  import- 
ant pursuits.  Drawing  for  manoAo- 
tures,  the  teaching  of  langruageS|  the 
work  of  instruction  generally,  the  mora 
quiet  clerkships,  the  minor  editorial  In" 
dustries  in  our  newspaper  offices — these 
and  other  kindred  engagements  might, 
profitably  for  all  parties,  be  interposed 
for  the  support  of  woman. 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY    BOOKS    AND    AUTHQRB. 

I. 

THE  WORKS   OF  THOMAS   ADAMS. 


Wk  propose  occasionally,  as  humor 
and  opportunity  may  serve,  to  take,  for 
familiar  discourse,  a  yolume  fix>m  our 
shelves  which  that  much-devouring  per- 
sonage, the  general  reader,  may  not 
have  met  with.  "We  speak  condition- 
ally; for  it  is  impossible  at  this  time 
of  day,  when  persons  of  no  particular 
literature  at  the  start,  and,  perhaps,  at 
the  end,  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  collectors  in  the  seemingly  erudite 
school  of  Spenser  and  Dibdin,  to  say 
what  book  any  reader  has  not  seen  or 
may  not  have  in  his  possession.  We 
may,  very  likely,  in  the  course  of  these 
articles,  to  some  persons  out  of  the  mil- 
lions ^*  Putnam  ^'  hopes  and  intends  to 
have  for  his  audience,  be  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle— be  found  expatiating  on 
the  merits  of  an  author  as  readily  to  be 
admitted  as,  for  instance,  those  of  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe" — a  work,  by  the  way, 
which,  being  known  mainly  through 
pictures  and  abridgments,  the  public 
may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
as  it  thinks  itself  to  be.  We  might 
probably  find  novelty  and  undreamt- 
of profit  and  entertainment  even  there. 
If,  however,  we  chance  to  stumble  ux>on 
the  favorite,  fitmiliar  author  of  any 
reader,  he  must  pardon  any  innocent 
pretension  we  may  have  been  obliged 
to  make  in  the  premises.  No  one  can 
publish  any  thing  whatever  without 
some  pretension.  If  there  were  no  pre- 
tension, there  would  be  no  literature — 
a  truism  we  commend  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  critics.  We  must  take  the 
risk  of  having  something  **  out  of  the 
way,"  at  least  of  most  readers,  to  write 
about;  and  as  for  any  thing  else,  the 
less,  no  doubt,  that  is  said  about  it,  the 
better. 

We  may  premise,  however,  that  we 
have  a  store  of  good  literature,  not  to 


be  picked  up  every  day  in  Nassau-street, 
to  draw  upon.  Looking  at  these  shelves, 
which  it  has  taken  more  decades  than 
it  is  worth  while  here  to  recount  to 
stock  with  their  precious  burden,  the 
thought  occurs  to  us,  what  an  interest- 
ing story  might  be  made  of  the  history 
of  a  library  in  its  growth  and  forma- 
tion, with  its  elements  of  education, 
study,  forethought,  selection,  accident, 
and  opportunity.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  by  the  word  "library"  what  is 
ordinarily  called  by  that  name  in  acres 
of  brown-front  houses,  where  there  is 
usually  to  be  found  something  digni- 
fied with  that  appellation.  There  are 
plenty  of  such  affairs^ — chance  medleys 
of  worn-out  novels,  religious  magazines, 
and  such-like;  or,  perhaps,  something 
better,  bookcases  filled  to  order  on  the 
safe  and  respectable  principle,  for  which 
the  catholic  sensibilities  of  Ella  had  so 
little  sympathy — "  books  which  no  gen- 
tleman's library  should  be  without." 
There  are,  we  understand,  eniinent  un- 
dertakers in  that  line,  who  furnish  these 
things  by  contract ;  who  will  cover  so 
many  square  yards  of  wall  with  volumes, 
which  is  the  ordinary  way ;  or,  what  is 
akin  in  convenience,  will  supply  so  many 
hundred  dollars'  worth.  Most  of  us  know 
the  complexion  of  such  collections  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ebb^ 
or  Mr.  Eemot — books  mainly  in  sets, 
with  an  eye  to  uniformity,  and  with  a 
certain  patchwork  appearance  in  the 
arrangement  and  relief  of  titles;  vol- 
umes bound,  all  of  them  with  elegance, 
in  various  degrees  of  costliness,  from 
crushed  Levant  morocco,  through  tree 
calf,  to  the  cheap  finery  of  marble  edges. 
The  books — sober  histories, "  Alison  "  in 
twelve  volumes,  "  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Dispatches,"  and  the  like,  with, 
happily,  an  infusion  of  Bancroft,  Pres- 
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cott,  and  Motley,  and  their  illustrious 
fellows  of  the  home  department — are 
certainly  very  well  in  their,  way — it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  are  sometimes  read — 
but  they  are  not  to  our  purpose.  These 
Tisible  constellations  shine  for  them- 
selves:  our  telescope  shall  be  directed 
to  the  nebulse,  unseen  without  aid  in 
the  blaze  of  night ;  or,  we  may  look  for 
the  lost  Pleiads  of  literature.  There 
may  be  some,  the  **  unnamed  demigods  " 
of  letters,  worth  bringing  out  of  obscu- 
rity. Time,  especially  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  is  a  hasty  fellow,  and 
drops  many  unconsidered  trifles  of 
value  trom  the  wallet  which  Ulysses, 
in  *^  Shakespeare,*^  tells  us  he  carries 
at  his  back. 

With  this  preamble,  we  fall  to — a 
grace  to  the  coming  courses — ^upon  the 
"  works  "  of  an  old  English  Church  di- 
vine. 

Of  all  the  neglected  species  of  literary 
composition,  the  perishables  sown  in  the 
sands  of  Time,  saving,  pcrhai)s,  defunct 
chancery-bills  and  modem  novels,  old 
sermons  have  probably  most  surely  pass- 
ed into  oblivion.  Nay,  a  sermon  may 
not  be  very  old  to  meet  this  fate.  How 
many  of  the  eloquent  Boanerges,  the 
*'  Sons  of  Thunder,"  may  we  call  to 
mind  in  this  very  city,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  lauded,  and  followed  for 
the  charm  of  their  gifled  oratory ;  upon 
whose  lips  hung  x>crsuasion,  whose 
honeyed  periods  rolled  smoothly  in 
waves  of  sound  over  an  entranced  audi- 
ence :  a*  d  now,  what  has  become  of  all 
these  felicities  of  expression  ?  These  ad- 
mired discourses  were  mostly  written, 
ar.d  some  of  them  have  been  printed. 
"Where  have  they  gone  ?  There  should 
be  a  precious  mass  of  manuscript  some- 
where, but  no  one  seems  to  take  any 
account  of  it;  and,  as  for  the  books 
and  pamphlets,  they  certainly  are  not 
the  live  stock  of  the  booksellers  of 
Broadway — you  may  seek  for  them  in 
•  that  weltering  mass  of  fast-decaying 
authorship  entombed  in  the  catacomb 
of  Gowans.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the 
present  generation  of  preachers  to  sup- 
pose that  the  old  sermons  have  found 
their  way,  hero  and  there  rejuvenated 


with  modem  trimmings,  to  the  new 
pulpits.  The  thing  might  be  attempt- 
ed as  a  makeshift,  but  we  apprehend 
the  experiment  would  hardly  be  worth 
trying.  It  would  be  easier,  in  fact,  to 
write  another.  Let  some  jnvenOe  yen- 
ture  on  the  experiment,  and  preach  a 
sermon,  say  that  triumphant  oration 
which  gained  his  grandfather  his  doc- 
torate in  divinity  and  a  seat  for  life  in 
the  cosy  parsonage  of  his  wealthy  par^ 
ish,  with  all  its  genial  accompaniments : 
would  this  happy  effort  of  genius,  onoe 
so  well  rewarded,  secure  the  young  man 
a  call  now  ?  We  trow  not  And  why  t 
Firstly, — ^we  naturally,  on  such  a  theme, 
fisdl  into  its  own  method  of  divisions, — 
all  spoken  eloquence,  depending  upon 
the  peculiar  personality  of  the  q>eaker, 
his  eye,  look,  voice,  manner,  and  the 
rest,  must  look  mainly  for  its  pros- 
perity to  him;  then,  secondly,  there 
is  a  general  habit  of  expression,  a  form 
and  taste  in  literature,  of  one  generation 
which  become  quite  out  of  keeping  in 
the  next;  and  thirdly,  which  shall  be 
our  lastly,  there  is  a  particular  changs 
going  on  constantly  in  the  wear  of  theo- 
logical opinions.  We  say  the  wear,  fbr 
the  old  dogmas,  like  our  old  ga^nents, 
hang  in  the  wardrobe;  they  have  not 
been  formally  discarded  or  consigned 
to  the  old-clothesman:  we  will  keep 
them  to  look  at  occasionally,  for  a 
while  longer ;  only  we  do  not  put  them 
on.  It  would  be  a  much  easier  feat  for 
you,  the  reader,  a  gentleman,  and  aO|  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  man  of  fashion,  to 
walk  down  Broadway  of  a  fine  after- 
noon, wearing  a  last-year*s  hat,  than 
for  your  clergyman  to  parade  his  mind 
in  the  old-fashioned  harangue  which 
was  so  graceful  and  pleasing,  so  con- 
vincing and  overpowering,  to  the  fothers 
and  mothers  of  the  still  miserable  sin- 
ners in  the  pews  beneath  him.  We  are 
all  this  while  supposing  the  sermons  to 
be  really  good,  fresh,  original  composi- 
tions of  their  day ;  for,  if  they  were  not, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  account 
for  their  going  into  oblivion.  To  sheer, 
unmitigated  dulness,  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  Let  it  perish — the  sooner  the 
better — and  reap  the  fruit  of  its  own 
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devices.  But  we  would  protest  against 
our  old  father  Time,  the  devourer  of  his 
oflbpring,  swallowing  all,  good  and  bad 
alike.  "We  would  at  least  pluck  a  dainty 
morsel  from  his  jaws  in  the  revival,  in  a 
few  pages  of  this  magazine,  of  a  verita- 
ble antique,  and  consequently,  accord- 
ingly to  our  theory — and  the  fact  of  the 
case— an  almost  unknown  divine.  It 
would  probably  cost  the  best  estab- 
lished and  safely  presumptuous  pastor 
of  our  day  his  place  in  the  pockets  and 
affections  of  the  most  enduring  of  con- 
gregations, if  he  were  to  take  the  ser- 
mons ^  hich  we  are  about  to  look  into, 
with  him  to  the  pulpit;  yet  they  are 
not  the  less,  on  that  account,  worthy 
of  study,  if  it  were  only  historically ; 
while,  though  in  a  phraseology  strange 
to  modem  ears,  they  will  be  found  to 
tell  that  tale  of  human  hopes  and  fears 
as  novel  to  us  to-day,  and  of  as  undy- 
ing interest,  as  to  any,  the  remotest  pf 
our  fathers. 

"  The  Workes  of  Tho :  Adams.  Being 
the  summe  of  his  Sermons,  Meditations, 
and  other  Divine  and  Moral  Discourses. 
Collected  and  Published  in  one  intire 
volume.  "With  additions  of  some  New, 
and  Emendations  of  the  Old.  The 
Titles  whereof  are  placed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Booke :  And  a  Table  of  the 
principal  points,  in  the  end.  2  Cor.  13. 
15.  *  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be 
Bpent  for  your  soules."  Sine  meritOy  nan 
sine  commodo.  London :  Printed  by  Tho. 
Harper  for  John  Grismand,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  in  luie  Lane,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Gunne.  1629."  folio,  pp. 
1240,  Index,  pp.  12. 

"  A  Commentary  or  Exposition  upon 
the  Divine  Second  Epistle  General,  writ- 
ten by  the  Blessed  Apostle  St.  Peter. 
By  Thomas  Adams.  1  Peter  5.  10. 
*  The  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called 
us  into  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ 
Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  a 
while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish, 
strengthen,  settle  you:  To  Him  be 
glory  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever, 
Amen.'  London:  Printed  by  Richard 
Badger  for  Jacob  Bloome.  MDCXXXHL 
The  Second  Tome.  Imprinted  by  Fe- 
lix Kingston,  for  Jacob  Bloome.   1688, 


folio,  pp.  1-764;  pp.  801, 1634.*  Index, 
pp.  26." 

Such,  in  fbll,  are  the  titles  of  the 
most  comprehensive  works  of  an  English 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some 
of  whose  interesting  traits  of  thought 
and  discourse,  subtle,  earnest,  learned, 
quaint,  colored  by  the  animating  inci- 
dents of  a  period  as  well  worth  study- 
ing as  any  in  the  annals  of  our  EngUah- 
speaking  race,  we  propose  to  bring  be- 
fore our  readers. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  work,  it 
is  but  a  simple  act  of  generosity  to  a 
departed  Mend  to  relate  how  we  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  the  rare  and 
peculiar  merits  of  Thomas  Adams.  It 
was  but  a  glimpse  we  had  of  this  ven- 
erable author  at  the  outset;  but  that 
glimpse  determined  our  knowledge  of 
the  man,  though  many  years  were  to 
elapse  before  we  gained  the  opportunity 
of  familiarity  with  his  writings.  The 
intro'duction  happened  on  this  wise: 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that,  one  evening — we  were  all  residing 
then  in  New  York— C.  W.,  the  .most 
learned  in  all  handy  and  much  recondite 
knowledge  of  bibliopoles,  sunmioned 
the  present  writer  to  accompany  him  in 
a  call  upon  the  late  Rev.  Dr;  John  0. 
Choules,  then  in  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  city.  There  are  probably 
many  of  our  readers,  so  rapid  are  the 
changes  of  our  society,  to  whom  the 
name  of  this  estimable  clergyman  is 
quite  unknown  ;  though  we  may  safely 
say  there  are  few,  who,  having  once 
come  into  contact  with  him,  have  for- 
gotten him.  It  is  not  very  long  ago, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous  to  introduce  Dr.  Choules  to 
any  assembly  of  preachers,  scholars, 
editors,  politicians,  or  merchants  gath- 
ered on  any  public  or  private  occasion. 


*  The  want  of  Beqnenoo  in  the  nnmbering  of  the 
pagei  between  the  lint  and  seoond  Tolnmea  ia  not 
a  lolntion  of  continuity,  but  simply  an  error  of  the 
prees,  probably  Item  the  Tolnmes  being  entnuted 
to  diffiarent  printers.  Thia  work  on  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter  was  republished,  with  some  changes, 
"rerised  and  oorreoted**  by  James  Sherman, 
Minister  of  Suirey  Chi^,  In  a  royal-ootavo  edi- 
tion by  Henry  O.  Bohn  in  1848.  There  has  been 
BO  reprint  of  the  «*  Worku,'* 
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between  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
Boston  and  Washington.  An  English- 
man by  birth,  a  native  of  Bristol,  ani- 
mated in  his  youth  by  the  kindling  elo- 
quence of  Ro])ert  Hall,  ho  came  to 
America  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
He  was,  at  first,  principal  of  an  academy 
on  the  Hudson,  and  then  a  pastor  in 
the  city  of  Kew  York,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  aud  finally  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  The  pupils  whom  he  had  under 
his  charge,  as  another  parent,  brought 
him  into  close  personal  relations  with 
many  wealthy  merchants,  notably  among 
them  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  interesting  pleasure 
"North-Star"  steamboat  excursion  to 
the  waters  of  Northern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  aud  of  which  expedi- 
tion, Dr.  Choulcs,  in  an  agreeable  vol- 
lune,  became  the  historiographer.  Then, 
the  Doctor's  various  clerical  positions 
led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  many  ;  but 
he  came  to  know  a  great  many  more 
from  the  irrepressible  activity  of  his 
genial,  hearty,  spontaneous  nature.  He 
had  a  passion  for  locomotion  and  so- 
ciety ;  and,  happily,  living  in  an  age  of 
railroads,  was,  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
at  least,  well-nigh  ubiquitous.  He  knew 
all  the  leading  politicians,  all  the  edit- 
ors ;  carried  about  with  him,  rolled  up 
in  his  compact,  jolly  Horatian  person, 
ierc^  ct  rotundu9^  an  infinite  fund  of 
sympathy  for  all  the  intellectual  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  day; 
his  honest  face  shining  on  every  plat- 
form; his  counsel  lightening  tUp  per- 
plexities of  every  caucus ;  his  gossip  of 
Webster,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
an<l  of  the  j)olitical  magnates,  anticipat- 
ing the  ''newspaper  press"  in  revela- 
tions of  the  latest  Astor-House  intelli- 
^(;rico,  or  of  the  conmiittee  chambers  at 
Washington.  Was  he  not  among  the 
first  to  detect  the  rising  political  great- 
ness of  H.  J.  R.,  whom,  as  he  proudly 
boasted,  he  had  sped  on  his  editorial 
pathway  i  Was  there  a  President  elected 
in  liis  time  whose  horoscope  he  had  not 
long  before  successfully  calculated  ? 
though,  in  tlie  perversity  of  things 
human,  one  or  two  of  his  pet  candidates, 


upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  bis  most 
vigorous  enthusiasm,  failed  to  reach  the 
goal.  A  kindly,  cheerful  man,  to  live 
and  let  live,  great  in  the  pulpit,  greater 
at  the  social  board,  was  John  Overtoil 
Choules.  Above  all,  he  was  a  reader  and 
lover  of  good  books ;  and  he  introduced 
us,  on  that  evening  which  we  mention- 
ed a  few  sentences  ago,  to  Thomas 
Adams.  Taking  the  volume  from  a 
lower  shelf  of  his  extensive  collection, 
ho  filled  the  intervals  of  a  bounteous 
repast  with — to  an  intellectual  epicure 
— ^the  more  gustatory  delights  of  the 
quaint  wit,  the  pointed  sayings,  the 
earnest  adjurations,  of  this  folio  of 
Thomas  Adams.  *^  There  are  not  three 
Bruscambilles  in  Christendom,^  said 
the  stall-man  to  "  my  Father  "  in  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  "  except  what  are  chained 
up  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious ;  '* — 
and  we  verily  believe  round  and  amia- 
ble Dr.  Choules  thought  the  same  of  his 
"Adams."  "Have  you  ever  seen  the 
book  before  ?  "  "  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  it  ?  "  "  What  do  you  think  of  this, 
and  of  this  ? "  as,  like  Sancho,  plunging 
his  fiesh-hook  into  Uie  meat-caldrona  at 
Camacho^s  wedding,  he  fished  up  dainty 
after  dainty.  We  left  the  house  of  the 
good  pastor,  that  evening,  feeling  that' 
we  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
truly  hospitable  man.  We  admired, 
but  did  not  envy  him  the  possesiuon  of 
that  book;  nor  did  we  seek,  by  any 
suggestions  or  requests,  to  borrow  the 
priceless  volume.  Only  we  did  not  for- 
get it :  it  might  some  day  turn  up,  and, 
if  we  could,  we  would  purchase  it. 
Twenty  or  more  years  passed  away — we 
had  read  the  titles  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes before  we  again  saw  the  folio  of 
old  Adams.  The  "  Workcs  "  then  fell 
under  the  hammer  of  Mr.  Merwin ;  and 
though  several  doctors  of  divinity  and 
knowing  book-dealers  were  present — 
thanks  for  their  blissful  unconsciousnesa 
— we  purchased  it,  without  competition, 
for  a  song.  They  probably  let  it  pass 
as  a  lumbering  book  of  unprofitable 
"  sennons."  We  shall  see  if  they  were 
right.  The  original  folios  of  the  "  Ex- 
position "  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle  we  sub- 
sequently found,  a  trifle  worm-eaten,  in 
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that  multitudinous  assemblage  of  old 
volumes,  so  well  known  to  book-hun- 
tei^  the  storehouse  of  Gowans.  He 
had  something  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  the  worth  of  the  old  divine. 

Taking  the  books  physically  or  ma- 
terially, they  are  not  to  be  despised. 
There  are  more  than  2,800  registered 
folio  pages  in  them,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  *^the  table"  and  *' topical  in- 
dex," ending  with  a  distressing  confes- 
sion which  might  be  appended  to  most 
volumes:  "There  be  many  unhappy 
mistakes  in  the  printing  of  this  book : 
with  which  no  ingenious  reader  will 
charge  the  author ;  who  was  constrain- 
ed (in  his  absence)  to  trust  all  upon  the 
corrector."  Each  of  these  pages  con- 
tains a  solid  mass  of  type  within  the 
border-lines  of  ten  inches  by  six.  That 
may  be  measured ;  but  who  may  count 
the  intellectual  portions,  the  logical  di- 
visions and  subdivisions,  hair-splittings 
numberless,  the  infinity  of  texts,  the 
parcelling  out  of  sins  and 'Virtues,  the 
sharp  expostulations,  the  marrowy  con- 
ceits, even  the  puns,  the  <^ps,  the  jests, 
the  clinches,  the  fables,  anecdotes,  apo- 
logues, aphorisms,  applications,  the  mer- 
ry tales,  the  intellectual  junkets,  of  this 
enlivening  book  of  devotion  ?  The  six- 
ty-four "  discourses  "  of  the  "  Workes  " 
are,  for  the  most  part,  exhaustive  trea- 
tises, and  many  of  them  would  fill  dis- 
tinct volumes,  if  they  were  published 
like  the  works  of  Quthrie  and  others  of 
the  present  day — ^with  this  difference, 
that  the  text  of  Adams,  bristling  with 
his  thousands  of  citations  and  aphor- 
isms, would  fiEir  surpass  these  his  mod- 
em successors  in  ftilness  of  matter. 
The  "Commentary  on  Bt.  Peter"  fol- 
lows the  Epistle  chapter  by  chapter, 
verse  by  verse,  word  by  word,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  expatiating  upon 
that  vast  body  of  doctrine,  practical  and 
spiritual;  the  author  adding  his  own 
life  and  the  experience  of  the  ages — 
burning  lamps  in  illumination  of  the 
text  of  the  Apostle. 

Of  the  biography  of  Adams  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  but  little.  His  name 
is  omitted  in  all  the  popular  histories 
of  English  literature.    Fuller,  a  bird  of 


1^  same  feather,  who  should  have  been 
one  of  his  sworn  admirers,  has  nothing  of 
him  in  his  "Worthies  of  England." 
Cattermole,  in  liis  "Literature  of  ihd 
Church  of  England,"  does  not  mention 
him ;  only  Southey,  in  his  "  Common- 
place Book,"  has  a  few  striking  pas- 
sages from  one  or  two  of  the  sermons, 
and  somewhere  commends  him  for  the 
possession  of  "  all  the  oddity  and  felici- 
ty of  Fuller's  manner."  This,  Darling 
tells  us  in  his  special  Ogdopcedia  BibUo- 
graphicoy  with  the  information  that  he 
was,  in  1614,  "  preacher  of  God's  word 
at  Willington,  in  Bedfordshire ; "  that 
he  afterwards  became  Rector  of  St. 
Bennetts,  Paul's  Wharj^  London,  from 
which  he  was  sequestered  for  his  loyalty 
in  the  Grand  Bebellion,  and  died  before 
the  Restoration.  It  was  in  London, 
therefore,  we  may  presume,  that  his  ge- 
nius was  chiefly  fostered.  He  dedicates 
his  "  Workes,"  in  1620,  "  To  my  dearely 
beloved  charge,  the  Parishioners  of  St. 
Rennet's ; "  and  looking  at  their  varied 
contents,  so  fhlly  informed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  so  much  eloquence  could  have  been 
generated  under  any  other  influences 
than  the  concentrated  interests  of  the 
metropolis.  We  look  upon  him,  then, 
as  essentially  a  London  preacher,*  a  pop- 
ular speaker  to  the  people,  a  successor 
in  the  same  city  to  "silver-tongued" 
Smith,  to  whom  Fuller  did  pay  a  genial 
tribute;  and,  like  him,  a  follower  in 
another  reign  of  the  independence,  hon- 
est eloquence,  and  homely  genius  of 
Latimer.  Adams,  who  as  a  popular 
preacher  may  have  had  some  Puritan 
sympathies,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
Puritan;  but  a  sufferer  for  State  or 
Church.  Writing  in  his  quaint  way  of 
the  salt  of  the  word,  he  says,  "  Indeed, 
a  man  may  overpowder,  and  there  is 
discretion  in  salting.  There  are  some 
that  have  had  too  much  salt,  till  they 
are  ready  to  throw  the  Church  out  at 
the  windows;  the  name  of  a  Bishop 
frights  them,  a  surplice  makes  them  run : 
they  fear  a  cross  worse  than  the  devil 
does.  These  are  overpowdered  but  with 
ill  salt ;  they  are  corrupt  and  must  be 
new  salted." 
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The  central  and  best  years  of  Adams' 
pulpit  minietfations  were  probably  co- 
eyal  with  the  reign  of  James  I.  At  the 
date  of  his  folio  of  sermons,  Charles  I. 
had  been  four  years  on  the  throne,  and 
Laud,  ascending  the  ladder  of  promo- 
tion, for  a  twelvemonth  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Donne,  the  most  notable  of 
the  court-diyines  in  the  city,  died  two 
years  later,  having  filled,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  for  the  preceding  ten  years, 
the  pulpit  of  St.  PauPs.  The  sainted 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died  in 
1626,  and,  the  following  year,  Joseph 
Hall  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter. 
Hooker  had  departed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  leaving  the  rich  treasure 
of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  Ussher 
was  pursuing  his  learned  career  in  Ire- 
land. It  was  an  age  of  great  men  in  the 
Church,  and  of  fulness  of  thought  and 
imagination  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rature. "Whenever  you  see  a  book 
bearing  the  date  of  that  seventeenth 
centurj',"  was  the  advice  of  Coleridge, 
"  be  sure  it  is  worth  your  reading." 

Under  these  influences  Adams  wrote 
and  preached.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  and  various  culture ;  not  so 
solid  in  his  style  and  attainments  as 
some  of  the  High  Church  divines  who 
were  his  contemporaries;  somewhat 
given  to  vagaries  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression; reflecting  the  humors  and 
prejudices  of  his  day ;  deeply  marked 
in  his  style  by  the  affectations  and  free- 
doms of  the  popular  sermonizers ;  but 
withal  a  learned,  vigorous,  resolute  ex- 
pounder of  the  faith,  a  sympathetic 
student  of  his  fellow-men,  his  percep- 
tions alive  at  every  pore,  his  faculties 
seizing  every  weapon,  old  and  new,  out 
of  books  or  from  the  manners  of  the 
day,  to  fight  the  never-ending  battle 
against  sin,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and 
exalt  men  in  the  scale  of  life  toward  the 
heights  of  eternity. 

The  very  titles  of  these  discourses 
show  their  quality— "The  Gallant's 
Burden,"  an  appeal  to  Epicurism  and 
false  security  in  its  various  forms  from 
the  text,  "The  morning  cometh,  and 
also  the  night ; "  "  The  White  Devil,  or 


the  Hypocrite  Uncased,"  which 
preached  at  Paul's  Crosse  In  1612; 
"Politicke  Hunting,"  an  improTement 
of  the  conduct  of  Esau ;  **  The  Three 
Divine  Sisters,"  Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity ;  "  The  Fatal  Banket,"  where  we  are 
called  to  look* upon  a  feast  where  the 
guests  are  the  vices;  *^The  Sinnei's 
Passing  Bell ; "  "  The  World  of  Mad 
Men;"  "Spiritual  Eye-Balye,  or  the 
Beueflt  of  Illumination ; "  "  The  Soldier^ 
Honour,"  and  the  like— all  bright  and 
animated,  picturesque,  filled  with  con- 
ning devices  of  the  orator  to  catch  the  ear 
and  touch  the  feelings.  There  ia  not  a 
trick  or  contrivance  of  popular  preach- 
ing, in  warning  or  appeal,  which  Adams 
did  not  employ ;  not  an  avenue  to  the 
heart  which  he  did  not  traverse.  EUa 
versatility,  his  invention,  his  memoty, 
his  reading,  are  everywhere.  Wander- 
ing over  his  pages,  we  need  no  artftal 
balancing  of  the  critical  divining-rod 
to  detect  beneath  an  arid  surface  the 
living  spring.  Well-nigh  every  sen- 
tence is  a  salient  fountain. 

Perhaps,  after  the  endless  lamifica- 
tions  of  his  animate  divisions  of  the 
text,  his  pages 

"  With  centric  and  ocoentiic  scribbled  o^er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb," 

by  which  the  reader,  in  the  old-fuhion- 
ed  sermonizing  of  the  day,  is  hemmed 
in  by  perpetual  labyrinthine  turns,  the 
most  constant  quality  of  Adams'  ser- 
mons is  the  impetuous  charge  of  his 
thronging  illustrations.  He  never  mores 
with  a  single  idea,  but  throws 
bodies  of  infantry  in  clouded 
upon  the  foe.  The  fort  is  gained  by  tiie 
rapidity  of  the  movement  and  the  nnm* 
b^  of  the  assailants.  See,  in  this  pas- 
sage from  "The  Contagion  of  Binne,* 
how  Adams,  with  whip  and  spur,  driTea 
on  in  breathless  haste  his  brilliant  amy 
of  examples  and  comparisons : 

"  The  Frenchmen  have  a  mOitary  prorcrb,  «  Thib 
loaa  of  a  nail,  the  leas  of  an  army.'  Tho  want  of  a 
nail  Icseth  the  shoe,  the  loss  of  a  shoe  troablei  ths 
horse,  the  horse  cndangcrcth  the  rider,  the  xidm^ 
breaking  hia  rank,  molests  tho  company,  bo  Ikr  m 
to  haxard  tho  whole  army.  From  i^ender  and  n* 
gardlees  beginnings,  grow  out  thoso  iktal  azad  d^ 
stmctive  effects.  The  doors  are  shut,  tho  thief  au»» 
not  enter ;  a  little  boy  is  put  In  at  tho  window,  md 
he  opens  the  door  for  the  great  thief:  so  tine  ] 
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is  xobbed.  A  charm  ii  OMt  in  «l  the  window,  ty 
or  ear ;  that  quickly  imloelcs  the  door  of  the  heait* 
till  all  the  rooma  be  ransaeked,  not  a  pleoe  of  Tirtue 
or  one  gem  of  graoe  left.  Pompey,  marehing  to  the 
wars,  requested  to  lodge  hit  anny  in  a  certain  dty, 
by  whose  borders  he  must  needs  pass ;  the  goremor 
answered  that  he  would  not  trouble  his  dty  with  so 
numerous  and  dangerous  a  guest.  Pompey  then 
desired  but  entertainment  and  relief  for  his  sick 
soldiers,  who  were  perishing  ibr  want  of  suooor: 
the  goTomor  thought  sick  men  could  do  them  no 
mischief;  this  was  granted,  they  admitted.  Being 
thei«  awhile,  they  recorered  their  health,  opened 
the  gates  to  the  rest,  so  became  strong  enough  to 
take  the  city.  If  Satan  cannot  get  leare  for  his 
whole  army  of  lusts,  yet  he  begs  hard  for  his  weak 
ones,  as  sins  of  ioflrmity ;  but  those  sickly  soldiers 
soon  got  strength  to  surprise  the  soul." 

Adams  knew  well  the  uses  of  the  par- 
able, the  fable,  the  apologae,  in  impress- 
ing truth  upon  the  mind  and  heart. 
"  To  what  purpose,*'  says  he,  in  one  of 
his  discourses  on  the  Epistle  of  Bt. 
Peter,  "  do  we  interpose  a  fable  ?  To 
make  you  belieye  that  it  is  literally 
true  ?  No  ;  but  to  work  an  impression 
of  the  moral  use  into  your  hearts.  If 
we  tell  you  that  JSsop's  dog  lost  the 
substance  by  catching  at  the  shadow, 
you  apprehend  our  meaning,  that  men 
lose  God  by  catching  at  Mammon ;  or, 
that  the  fly  on  the  chariot-wheel  gaye 
out  that  she  made  all  that  glorious  dust, 
you  know  we  mean,  that  a  yain-glorious 
man  brags  more  than  does."  Thus  his 
Christian  philosophy  eyer  teaches  by 
example.  He  knew,  too,  the  yalue  of 
constant  surprise  in  this  popular  rheto- 
ric; and  how  weariness  was  to  be 
driyen  away  or  rendered  impossible  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  yaried  imagery. 
So,  without  intermission,  he  follows  up 
his  hold  upon  the  audience  gained  by 
that  story  of  Pompey's  soldiery,  with  a 
picturesque  fable  reaching  tiie  same 
end  by  a  different  route,  still  blending 
entertainment  with  instruction,  and 
gaining  conyiction  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination. 

**  The  trees  of  the  fbrest  held  a  solemn  parliament, 
wherein  they  consulted  of  the  innumerable  wrongs 
the  axe  had  done  them:  therefore  made  an  act,  that 
no  tree  should  hereafter  lend  the  axe  a  helve,  on 
p^  of  being  cut  down.  The  axe  trarels  up  and 
down  the  forest,  begs  wood  of  the  eedar,  oak,  ssh, 
elm,  even  to  the  poplar ;  not  one  would  lend  him  a 
diip.  At  last  he  desired  so  much  as  would  serve 
him  to  cut  down  the  briers  and  bashes ;  alleging 
that  those  shrubs  did  sndk  away  the  Juioe  of  Had 
groond,  hinder  the  growtt,  and  ofaeouie  the  gloiy 
of  fhe  fidr  and  goodly  trees.    Hereon  they  were 


content  to  aftnd  him  so  moBh.  When  he  had  got- 
ten his  helve,  he  cot  down  themselves  also.  Those 
be  the  subtle  reaches  of  sin :  give  it  but  a  little  ad- 
vantage, on  the  ihir  promises  to  remove  thy  troubles ; 
and  it  wiU  out  down  thy  soul  also.  Therefore,  obfta 
prineipiit:  trust  it  not  in  the  least.  Consider  a  sin 
(as  indeed  it  is)  a  crucifying  of  Christ.  Wilt  thou 
say,  I  may  crucify  Christ  a  little  7  I  may  scourge 
his  flesli,  wound  his  side,  pierce  his  heart  a  little? 
What  man  loves  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  would  either 
say  it  or  do  it?  Consider  thy  flailing  into  sin  a 
hurling  of  tiiysdf  down  ttmn  some  high  pinnacle : 
wilt  thou  say,  I  may  break  my  neck  a  little?  Oon- 
sider  it  a  casting  thyself  into  unquenchable  Are  *, 
wilt  thou  say,  I  may  bum  my  soul  and  body  a  lit- 
tle ?  As  suffering,  we  think  the  last  misery  too 
great,  so  sinning,  let  ns  think  the  least  iniqui^  too 
great.  80,  avoiding  also  little  sins,  we  shall  And 
great  fiivor  with  Jesus  Christ" 

This  is  a  powerful  close  to  a  well- 
knitted  discourse.  By  how  many  such 
and  kindred  labors  of  the  faithfhl 
preacher  haye  the  people  of  England 
and  America  been  adyanced  among 
the  nations  in  their  efforts  and  attain- 
ments in  Christian  ciyilization.  There 
is  something  sublime  in  this  continuity 
of  effort,  maintained  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, in  eyery  zone  and  throughout  all 
longitudes,  on  sea  and  land,  for  ages  of 
Christendom,  whereyer  the  Cross  has 
found  a  foothold.  Setting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
fluences of  such  a  moyement,  who  shall 
measure  its  merely  intellectual  force  ? 

Adams,  following  the  example  of  a 
long  array  of  Church  authorities,  Roman 
and  Protestant,  fh)m  the  days  of  the 
Fathers,  was  a  yiolent  assailant  of  the 
usurers  of  his  time ;  making,  according 
to  the  habit  of  the  old  theologians,  no 
discrimination  between  legitimate  or 
mojderate  and  excessiye  interest.  To 
take  any  interest  on  money,  in  his  eyes, 
was  a  crime,  scripturally,  because  it  had 
been  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  and,  what  he  did  not  perceiye 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  this  uncall- 
ed-for extension  of  the  prohibition,  eco- 
nomically or  charitably,  because  the  peo- 
ple suffered  by  the  gains  of  the  money- 
lenders. Though  a  statute  of  Elizabeth 
had  legalized  taking  of  interest,  by  fix- 
ing the  rate  at  ten  per  cent.,  the  preach- 
ers, as  Henry  Smith,  still  maintained 
the  higher  law  of  the  Church.  "If 
God's  law  forbids  yon,''  says  he  to  the 
lenders,  "  can  any  law  of  man  excuse 
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thee  ? "  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
more  interest  was  put  in  disrepute,  or 
endangered  by  prejudice,  the  louder  be- 
came the  demand  to  cover  the  risks. 
It  was  yet  to  be  a  long  time  before  the 
science  of  political  economy  in  this 
matter  came  to  the  relief  of  conscience 
and  of  trade.  Meantime,  Adams  and 
his  fellows  thumped  their  pulpit  cush- 
ions, and  shook  their  fists  at  the  usurers. 
"  It  is  indeed,"  he  says,  "  a  thriving  oc- 
cupation. Usury  is  like  that  Persian 
tree,  that  at  the  same  time  buds,  blos- 
soms, and  bears  fruit.  .  .  .  Every  bond 
the  usurer  takes  of  others,  enters  him 
into  a  new  obligation  of  Satan :  as  ho 
hopes  his  debtors  will  keep  day  with 
him,  the  Devil  expects  no  less  of  him- 
self. Every  forfeit  he  takes,  scores  up 
a  new  debt  to  Lucifer ;  and  every  mort- 
gaged laud  he  seizeth  upon,  enlargeth 
his  dominions  in  hell."  A  Mher,  making 
provision  for  his  family  after  his  death, 
puts  out  money  for  his  children,  ^^  who 
are  by  this  means  dyed  in  the  very  wool 
of  their  youth  with  the  scarlet  wicked- 
ness of  usury."  All  this  and  more  is 
summed  up  in  a  character  of  the  usurer : 

**  lie  Lath  a  lean  check,  a  meagre  body,  aa  if  ho 
were  fed  at  the  devil's  allowance.  His  eyes  are 
almost  sunk  to  the  back  of  hia  head  with  admizm- 
tiun  of  money.  lEis  cars  are  set  to  toll  the  clock ; 
his  wliolo  carcase  a  mere  anatomy.  Some  usurers 
havo  fatter  caroases,  and  can  find  in  their  hearts  to 
lard  their  flesh ;  but  a  oommon  moagreness  is  upon 
all  their  consciences.  F»nu*  jKCunir^  funus  animm 
Some  spin  usury  into  nich  fine  thnnids  of  distinc- 
tion, that  they  take  away  all  the  names  by  which 
it  offends :  and  becauso  K  is  a  dogged  letter,  and 
they  conceive  a  toothless  practise,  interest,  usury, 
and  all  terms  with  r  in  them  shall  be  put  out,  and 
the  usurer  shall  bo  called  only  one  Ihal  Uvei  i^pon 
his  monies.  All  his  reaches  are  at  riches.  His  wit 
works  like  a  mole  to  dig  himself  through  earth  into 
hell.  Plutarch  writes  strangely  of  hare?,  eodfm  /<m- 
pore  tt  parere^  tt  alert  ft  alios  concipere  fmtu* :  *at 
one  time  to  bring  forth,  noiiriah,  and  to  conceive.* 
Your  usurer  nmkos  hi.s  money  do  all  this  at  once. 
He  drowTi.s  the  noise  of  the  people's  curses  with  the 
music  of  his  moiu-y;  as  the  Italians,  in  a  great 
thunder,  ring  their  lells  and  shoot  off  their  can- 
nons, by  uii  .irtificial  noise  of  their  own  to  dead  tho 
natural  of  broken  doutls.  Ilia  practise  mocks  phi- 
losophy, Quoil  tx  nihilo  nihil  fit,  and  teaches  of 
nothing  to  get  something.  Uo  is  a  rank  whorc- 
moster  with  hi.i  mihiress  Pecunia,  and  lives  upon 
the  lechery  of  metals.  Ho  doth  that  ofBco  for  tho 
devil  on  earth,  that  his  spirits  do  In  hell— whip  and 
torment  poor  souls.  His  blows  are  without  fcnco ; 
except  men  (as  8treiK>iados  desired)  could  pluck  tho 
moon  out  of  tho  sky,  his  month  and  day  will  come. 
Katuro  hath  set  a  pitch  or  term  in  all  inferior  thinga, 


when  ihej  ihBU  oeHe  tp  iadctue.  Old  oattle  hned 
uo  longer;  doted  treea  dany  flruit ;  tho  tired  aarth 
bceomos  hanen;  only  the  uaorer'a  money,  tbo 
longer  it  hreeda,  the  Imtier ;  and  a  hondrad  poauBii 
put  out  twenty  yean  aiaoe,  ia  a  great-grandmothar 
of  two  or  three  hundred  children;  prettj  ati^ 
lings,  able  to  beget  their  mother  a^ain  In  a  abort 
time." 

Verily  the  wit  of  Adams  is  piquant  m 

its  subject.    Untiring,  it  toema  with  a 

constant  succession  of  conceits.     How 

these  unseemly  pretences  of  wealth  are 

lashed !  how  Dives  is  followed  up  in  fau 

pages! 

"  It  id  even  a  maxim  in  ooouaon  aoooptation,  Ba 
is  wise  that  ia  rich.  Rich  and  wiao  are  oonvertlUe 
terms,  imagined  to  algniiy  one  thing.  When  the 
rich  man  speaks,  all  the  people  gire  (bare-hoadad) 
silence  and  attention.  Aa  if  no  argument  ooald 
evince  such  a  necessity  aa  tho  Chief  PiioBts  to 
Judas— tanfum  dabOj  so  much  wiU  I  giro  thee. 
naUus  valor  in  quattur  tjfilabia.  Bach  Ibroa  ia 
thero  in  four  syllablea  and  hut  two  words.  It  ia 
not  only  eloquence,  but  enchantment;  and  they 
that  use  it  prevail  llko  sorooren ;  mileaa,  porhapi^ 
they  light  upon  (mnftis  <  mQlitnu  unum)  a  Fctw— 
*  Thou  and  thy  money  he  damned  together.*  " 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  this  last 
citation  (Acts  vilL  20),  the  yariation 
from  the  established  version,  "Thy 
money  perish  with  thee  " — for  the  nae 
of  King  James'  translation  was  not  then 
fully  established ;  and,  indeed,  the  ser- 
mon may  have  been  preached  before 
1611.  The  example  is  also  worth  not- 
ing as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  that 
version  in  raising  and  preserving  tiie 
tone  of  biblical  language.  Adams'  ren- 
dering, to  modem  ears,  has  a  sound  of 
familiar  street  profanity. 

There  were  two  great  events  in  Sng- 
lish  history  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
Adams*  auditors,  of  -which  he  made 
profitable  use  in  his  denunciations  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  then,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  a  standing  mark  for  the 
shafts  sped  from  the  pulpits  of  England. 
These  were  the  attempted  invasion  of 
Philip,  by  the  Spanish  armada,  in  1688, 
and  the  Gunpowder  Plot  early  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  We  may  imagine  the 
effect  of  a  passage  like  this,  addressed 
to  a  popular  audience  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century : 

*'  Hatt  they  not  sped  f  have  they  not  divided  tht 
prtyt  So  tho  proud  adversary  in  that  wonderftd 
year,  88 ;  that  came  with  an  invincible  navy  •''^ 
implacable  iiiry ;  the  ensigns  of  whose  ahipa 
ridoria^  victoria  ;  brought  roody  with  them  i 
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menta  of  torture ;  aa  if  the  land  of  peace  and  money 
bad  in  it  no  such  engines  of  cruelty ;  and  swallowed 
down  an  abuudant  hope  of  oixr  deaolaUon.  They 
threw  at  dice  for  our  wires  and  daughters,  lands 
and  vineyards,  houses  and  hetitagos»  shires  and 
Ungdom.  They  purposed  to  dzire  us  through  fire 
and  water ;  but  fire  and  water  was  their  destrao- 
Uon.  Fire  broke  the  sinews  of  their  combination, 
and  the  waves  drowned  both  their  hopes  and  them- 
sdves." 

There  is  a  quaint  improvement  of  the 
Quy  Fawkes  affair  in  an  enforcement  of 
the  treachefons  capacity  of  the  heart : 

"That  which  we  call  gunpowder  is  made  of  the 
salt  and  fiitter  earth :  in  the  gi^und  are  the  mate- 
rials, which,  when  Art  hath  oonoocted,  ehym*d, 
prepared,  charged,  and  discharged,  it  overturns 
towers  and  towns,  forts  and  dties.  We  were  once 
too  near  proving  (by  a  wofnl  experience)  the  vio- 
lence of  it ;  but  the  goodness  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
averted  it.  So  in  thy  earth,  thy  heart,  there  is 
this  salt  and  spumy  matter,  the  mineral  of  treason ; 
unless  the  reason  of  a  man  and  religion  of  a  Chris- 
tian  keep  it  from  eruption.  Thou  art  resolved  never 
to  think  highly  of  thine  own  worth,  yet  thou  hast 
the  seed  of  pride  within  thoe :  thou  art  naturally 
(as  Luther  said)  bom  with  a  Pope  in  thy  belly.*' 

The  quotations  of  Adams  are  not  his 
least  striking  passages.  Like  Jeremy 
Taylor,  he  presses  the  profiEtne  wits  of 
antiquity  into  his  service — "  Plautus  ncrt 
too  heavy,  nor  Seneca  too  light."  He 
quotes  from  Virgil,  from  Ovid,  from 
Cicero,  from  Horace,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  pen- 
alty of  mankind  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
we  have  this  Horatian  gloss:  **As  if 
we  might  say  to  every  son  of  man,  as 
Horace  sung  to  his  (Hend :  Ddicta  ma- 
jorum  immeritus  lues:  *Thou,  being 
innocent  dost  suffer  for  thy  nocent  su- 
periors.' This  a  philosopher  objected 
against  the  gods ;  strangely  conferring 
it,  as  if  for  the  {ather's  disease,  physic 
should  be  ministered  to  the  son."  Again, 
there  is  this  happy  use  of  a  Virgilian 
text  in  deprecation  of  man's  imputing 
his  misery  to  Heaven:  "Let  us' look 
home  to  our  own  flesh ;  from  thence  it 
Cometh  that  destroyeth.  Me-y  me  adsum 
qui/eciy  Here  is  a  pulpit  use  of  a  fa- 
miliar couplet  which  would  hardly  be 
admitted  into  a  modern  sermon :  "  Phy- 
sicians have  a  rule  among  themselves 
concerning  their  patients :  *  Take  while 
they  be  in  pain.'  For  whatever  they 
promise  sick,  when  they  are  well  they 
will  not  perform  it.  Tou  have  often 
heard  that  old  verse : 


Dmmon  IcmgttdKU,  numaehut  tune  me  voUAatf 
Dmman  eormaluitf  daman  ut  ante  /uU. 

And  as  wittily  Englished : 

*  The  devil  was  aak,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be; 
The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.'  *" 

Pithy  sentences,  flavoring  divinity 
with  wit,  and  not  without  an  occa- 
sional tincture  of  poetry,  abound  in 
these  sermons.  Conscience  he  defines, 
"Qod's  deputy  in  the  soul."  Bin,  in 
deprecation  of  the  idea  of  a  Providence 
at  war  with  the  welfare  of  man,  he 
powerfully  describes  as  "a  baaiard 
brought  into  Qod's  house  by  stealth." 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  It  struck  a  scar  on 
the  crystal  brow  of  nature  itself."  "  To 
leave  sin,"  says  he,  "  when  sin  leaves  us, 
will  never  pass  for  true  repentance" — 
a  saying  which  we  have  somewhere  met 
with  in  another  form,  in  an  epigram : 

"  When  refonnation  thus  begins. 
With  legs  so  weak  and  eyes  so  dim, 
The  sinner  does  not  quit  his  sins, 
For  then,  tn  truth,  his  sins  quit  him.*' 

<<The  covetous  wretch  that  dares  not 
eat  an  egg  lest  he  should  lose  a  chick- 
en," is  one  of  Adams'  strong  original 
proverbs.  Here  is  another :  "  We  hang 
other  men's  faults  at  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  put  our  own  in  the  cloak-bag 
behind  us."  "They  dye  their  hairs 
too,"  says  Adams  of  the  ladies  of  his 
day ;  "  but  this  seems  to  be  no  new 
fiEishion.  For  Cyprian  writes  of  it  in 
his  time :  Famina  crines  suoa  inficiunl 
malo  prcBsagiOy  eapiUas  enim  sibi  Jiami' 
neos  auspieari  non  metuunt.  They  got  a 
flame-colored  hair— an  ill  presage ;  it  is 
not  safe  coming  so  near  that  color" — 
which  reminds  us  of  quaint  Fuller's 
"roaring  boys,  so  called  by  an  awfiil 
prolepsifl,  here  for  hereafker." 

Of  the  "  arrogance  "  of  old  age,  says 
Adams :  "  It  takes  away  wisdom  from 
the  young,  and  all  true  knowledge,  as  if 
they  were  waifs  and  strays  proper  only 
to  itself  as  lord  of  the  soil;  and  con- 
fines all  learning  into  the  circle  of  its, 
own  night-cap."  Concerning  mortality, 
he  moralizes  eloquently :  "  Death  is  as 
near  to  the  young  as  to  the  old ;  here 
is  all  the  difference:  death  stands  be- 
hind the  young  man's  back,  before  the 
old  man's  face." 
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Here  is  a  quaint  sjmbolifln  of  the 
heart: 

"The  rxA  heut  ii  a  noepT&cle  f-.r  th«  -wYj-M 
Tnr.hT ;  ujI  th4T«5:,f«  it  Lath  thr««  uur:««,  u  if 
th«  thr*«  pKnooj  of  that  o&e  ImoXj  iLoaid  inhabit 
tL«7«.  Th^:  Father  mad*  it,  th«  Son  boiij^  it,  tre 
IIo:t  OL-,rt  Bn-rtiftt  h  :  thervf^.Te  they  aU  thr«e 
claiBMd  a  ratt  in  the  heart.  It  hath  thrw  eelU  fer 
tfc«  lhr(«  (cnoiu,  anl  i«  but  oLe  hoirt  te  oooe 
Q'A,  The  ▼orld  car.nct  Matiefy  it :  a  gi«be  oanccyt 
tl\  a  triangle.  Oslj  God  can  nfidentfr  content 
the  heart.*" 

'•Gf^o*!  Bostonianc,  when  they  die," 
»y5  a  home-proverb  of  our  own  day, 
"  go  to  Paris."  Bat  there  is  an  earlier 
authority  for  the  saying  in  Adams. 
<'Thou  that  wert  loath  to  hear  of  death, 
as  having  no  hope  of  future  bliss,"  he 
exclaims  in  one  of  his  appeals,  ''that 
wouldest  not  give  thy  possession  on 
earth,  for  thy  expectation  in  heaven: 
OM  ififit  French  Cardinal  that  mid,  he 
u&fjfd  not  girt  his  part  in  Puru  for  hi$ 
part  in  Paradise?^  An  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, akin  to  that  Pope  spoken  of  on 
another  page  who  "  called  idl  Christian- 
ity a  fable.  Quantum  nobiM  profuerit  ista 
dt  ChriMo  faJ/ula."'' 

In  this  comparison  of  the  church  to  a 
city  tberc  are  glimpses  of  old  London, 
its  perils  and  temptations : 

**  There  u  no  atj  of  snre  rcfti^.  bnt  this  city  of 
the  lirin;;  God.  Thou  thinkeet  thyself  secure,  be- 
cause an  Inhahitant  of  this  fiimous  London.  No ; 
fhoa  \Uf.^\  in  an  island,  and  therefore  in  dazurer  of 
the  s«a ;  in  a  Christian  island,  therefore  in  danger 
of  th«:  Turk ;  m  a  Protestant  island,  thcrelbre  in 
dantrcr  of  the  Pope ;  in  a  chief  cit>'  of  the  island, 
themfor^  in  danf^er  of  the  deriL  The  dty  is  peril- 
ous for  pride :  the  more  spectators,  the  more  aocla- 
matlor.s;  the  larfrc«r  the  theatre,  the  louder  the 
applan«<>.  Tho  solemn  assembly  in  Ceaarea  puffed 
up  ambitious  Herod  to  his  own  destruction.  The 
people  f h'luted.  Fox  Dm  :  but  the  wonns  oonibted 
their  flnttory  and  his  t/iVy.  Simo;i  Ifagus Tentured 
that  flight  in  a  city,  to  vhich  in  an  obscure  vlllago 
he  had  neither  been  tempted  nor  would  bare 
atteroj-tcil.  And  whether  quick  comings  in  of 
monry  mike  not  this  city  untafo  to  many  souls, 
mL'CT.tblr'  experience  hath  erinoed.  PrmctpM  lu- 
crum^  princfff*  damnum:  *  sudden  profit  is  capital 
loss.'  iiut  suppose  men  care  not  so  much  for  the 
safety  of  thrir  muls,  are  their  bo«iics  secure? 
Thlevr",  homicides,  fires,  deny  it.  But  if  they 
scape  all  thr^ec  fireif,  yet  not  the  last  firei  Your 
tuckets  may  quencb  other  fires,  not  this ;  no  milk 
nor  Tinetmr  can  cxtiufruish  that  wild  fire.  As,  in 
the  days  of  Xonh,  a  dove  could  not  set  down  her 
foot  for  water,  so  nor  at  this  day  for  fire.  Let  this 
meditation,  like  a  fortunate  stonn,  drive  you  to 
harbor :  tho  weakness  of  all  cities  in  the  world,  to 
the  safety  of  the  City  of  Ood." 

Old  London,  with  its  wooden  houses 


and  scant  resonxces  in  time  of  oonllagrft- 
tion.  was  in  the  next  gencndon  to  mJ- 
ize  Adams^  risioii,  when  the  great  fire 
of  1666  devoured,  with  so  laige  a  por- 
tion of  the  city,  the  very  chnrehea  in 
which  he  had  preached.  St.  Bennet-e, 
with  its  monument  of  Inigo  JoneSi  and 
St.  Gregory's,  actually  attached  to  and 
a  part,  as  it  were,  of  old  St.  Paul's,  went 
down  with  the  great  cathedrmL  Prob- 
ably many  of  his  folios  also  perished 
on  that  occa«on  with  the  bookseDcn* 
shops  and  warehouses  in  tlie  Tidnity. 
The  ''  great  fire  "  consumed  a  rast  deal 
of  Taloable  literatnre ;  the  only  wonder 
is  that  so  much  escaped 

All  the  literature  of  Shakespeare^ 
day  desenres  to  be  studied  for  the  lig)it 
which  it  casts  upon  the  sfnrit  of  the 
great  dramatist.  In  one  of  Adams*  dis- 
coarses,  "  The  Way  Home,"  we  are  di> 
rectly  reminded  of  Mercutio'S  famous 
passage  in  Romeo  and  Joliet  *'  Queen 
Mab-'  has  been  with  the  diyine  also. 
The  particular  suggestions  in  sereial 
instances  are  the  same  in  the  play  and 
the  sermon.  The  courtier,  the  lawyer, 
the  lover,  the  soldier,  are  in  both.  Ereiy 
one  can  recall  Shakespeare.  Adams  is 
treating  of  the  manner  of  dreams ;  and 
has  come  to  the  head  **  affection,**  whidi 
he  illustrates  by  a  striking  quotation 
from  Claudian,  followed  by  a  kindred 
apophthegm  from  St  Augustine,  jonms- 
iim  natcitur  ex  Mtudiis  .pratentiMj  and 
thus  reinforced,  goes  on  in  his  own 
manner.  ^'What  man  desires  In  the 
day,  he  dreams  in  the  night  The  hun- 
ter s  mind  is  in  the  'forest,  while  his 
wearied  bones  are  reposed  on  a  soft 
bed.  The  soldier  dreams  of  batteries, 
assaults,  encounters;  the  lawyer  of 
quirks  and  demurs;  the  citizen  of 
tricks  and  frauds;  the  musician  of 
crotchets,  the  Seminary  of  equivoca- 
tions. The  glutted  epicure  dreams  of 
dainty  dishes  and  fat  mofBels.  The 
thirsty  drunkard  dreams  of  his  liquoiBi 
and  behold  he  diinketh ;  but  awake,  his 
thirst  is  not  satisfied.  The  usurer 
dreams  of  his  trunks,  and  that  he  is 
telling  his  gold ;  and  starts  as  if  every 
rat  were  a  thief  breaking  in  upon  him. 
The  timorous  dream  that  they  are  flying 
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before  overtakiag  danger.  The  lustM 
imagines  his  desired  embracings.  The 
angry,  that  he  is  fighting,  killing,  spoil- 
ing ;  the  secure,  that  they  are  whistling, 
singing,  dancing.  The  jealous  dreams 
of  his  wife^s  errors  while  she  lies  chaste- 
ly by  his  side.  The  ambitious,  that  he 
is  kissing  the  king's  hand  and  mounted 
into  the  saddle  of  honor.  The  over- 
charged mind  dreams  of  his  employ- 
ment. For  a  dreomi  eameth  through  ^ 
multitude  of  huiineas.'*^ 

How  rare,  how  imaginative  is  his  com- 
ment on  the  text,  ^^Dust  and  Ashes  1'* 
"  Dust,  the  only  compounder  of  differ- 
ences, the  absolver  of  all  distinctions : 
who  can  say  which  was  the  client, 
which  the  lawyer :  which  the  borrower,- 
which  the  lender:  which  the  captive, 
which  the  conqueror,  when  they  all  lie 
together  in  blended  dust  ?  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
Dust  is  come  of  the  same  house  that  we 
are :  and  when  she  sees  us  proud  and 
forgetful  of  ourselves,  she  thinks  with 
herself,  why  should  not  she  that  is  de- 
scended as  well  as  we,  bear  up  her 
plumes  as  high  as  ours.  Therefore  she 
so  often  borrows  wings  of  the  wind,  to 
mount  aloft  into  the  air,  and  in  the 
streets  and  highways,  dasheth  herself 
into  our  eyes :  as  if  she  should  say,  Are 
you  my  kindred,  and  will  not  know 
me  ?  will  you  take  no  notice  of  your 
own  mother  ?  To  tax  the  folly  of  our 
ambition,  the  dust  in  the  street  takes 
pleasure  to  be  ambitious.^' 

You  may  learn  pretty  well  from  the 
sermons  of  Adams  what  human  nature, 
from  the  preacher's  point  of  view,  was 
in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  Elizabeth 
in  England,  and  you  will  find  it  at  bot- 
tom, when  you  have  modernized  the 
spelling,  and  looked  through  a  few  an- 
tiquated habits,  the  same  human  nature 
which  confronts  the  pulpit  of  to-day — 
to  amend  which  Beecher,  or  Chapin,  or 
our  own  Adams,  or  Osgood,  or  Vinton, 
or  Higbie,  or  any  one  of  a  host  of  zealous 
and  eloquent  divines,  exhausts,  though 
in  other  language,  the  same  well-worn 
incentives  of  terror  and  persuasion. 
Take  that  ancient  sinner  the  "  usurer  " 
of  Adams'  pen  and  tongue.  We  have 
seen  what  ha  was.    Allowing  for  a  little 


change  of  attire  and  giving  him  another 
name,  he  is  pretty  much  the  same  being 
that  lay-preacher,  Charles  Dickens,  was 
showing  up  as  a  contemporary,  from  Ais 
pulpit  the  other  evening  in  "  Scrooge : " 
^*  Oh  !  but  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at 
the  grindstone,  Scrooge  1  a  squeezing, 
wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutch- 
ing, covetous  old  sinner.  .  .  The  cold 
within  him  from  his  old  features,  nip- 
ped his  pointed  nose,  shrivelled  his 
cheek,  stifiened  his  gait,  made  liis  eyes 
red,  his  thin  lips  blue,  and  spoke  out 
shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice."  The 
good  old  traditional  miser  all  over. 
And  the  Pope  and  Jesuits  of  our  old 
volume  of  Sermons — ^not  quite-  so  for- 
midable now,  perhaps,  as  th'^y  were 
then,  but  stiU  very  suficient  topics  for 
an  occasional  discourse  yet  And  the 
seven  deadly  sins — they  are  all  in  the 
world  stilL  If  you  object  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  preacher  as  prejudiced, 
you  may  get  the  same  from  a  very  op- 
posite source,  the  popular  novelists ;  i^ 
indeed,  they  do  not  give  you  the  worst 
statement  of  the  two.  So  the  world 
goes — ^the  average  allotment  to  each  gen- 
eration and  its  component  individuals 
since  the  days  of  Adam. 

We  have  but  hinted  at  a  few  of  the 
points  in  Adams'  discourses.  But  some- 
thing may  have  been  dropped  to  enter- 
tain, to  instruct,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  theme,  to  impress  the  reader — bear- 
ing in  mind  the  faithful,  or,  as  he  would 
have  been  called  in  his  own  day,  "  pain- 
ful "  preacher's  own  affectionate  preface 
addressed  "  To  the  Candid  and  Ingenu- 
ous Reader : "  "I  hear,"  (says he), " of 
some  idle  drones  humming  out  their 
dry  derisions ;  that  we  (forsooth)  affect 
to  be  men  in  print ;  as  if  that  were  the 
only  end  of  these  publications.  But  let 
the  communication  of  goodness  stop 
their  mouths.  Speech  is  only  for  pres- 
ence, writings  have  their  use  in  absence : 
^  our  books  may  come  to  be  seen,  where 
ourselves  shall  never  be  heard.'  These 
may  preach,  when  the  author  cannot,  and 
(which  is  more)  when  he  is  not.  The 
glory- be  only  to  God,  the  comfort  to  your 
souls  and  mine :  with  which  prayer,  I 
leave  you  to  Him  that  never  leaveth  his." 
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OUR  ARTISTS. 
I. 

THK  PBBBIDXMT  Or  THI  AOADEMT. 

We  hore  present  a  portrait  *  of  the  President  of  the  National  Academj  of  Design :  bat  it 
is  not  only  a»  the  present  head  of  this  honored  institution  that  Mr.  HxniTUioToiff  is 
Jastly  regarded  aa  our  most  rcpretcntatiTe  living  artist;  the  Tenatility  of  bis  talant, 
the  catholic  liberality  of  hit  taate,  and  the  breadth  of  his  onltnre,  entitle  him  eqoollj 
to  this  distinction.  Ilis  personal  popularity  is  evident  from  the  frequent  ohoiee  of  luMcoi^finrm 
to  represent  them  on  social  aa  well  as  professional  occasions.  He  was  seleoted  to  present  tbe 
Artiftts^  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  Mr.  Bryant,  at  the  birthday-festiTsl  of  the  pott» 
celebrated  by  the  Century  Club ;  and  he  has  just  been  elected  vloe-presldent  of  that  assodntiim. 
Mr.  Huntington  owes  the  warm  regard  he  enjoys  as  much  to  his  liberal  mind  and  kindly  dispo- 
sition, as  to  his  professional  eminence.  Bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  14th  of  October^ 
1816,  and  educated  at  Hamilton  College  in  this  State,  his  early  tendency  to  Art  was  first  appft- 
rent  in  a  comic  vein ;  as  a  caricaturist  and  delineator  of  the  homely  and  charsotoriatio  in  ordi* 
nary  life,  the  future  artist  is  fondly  remembered  by  the  companions  of  his  boyhood.  He 
studied  with  Morse  and  Freeman,  went  abroad  and  sojourned  many  months  at  London,  PariSi 
and  Rome,  assiduously  practising  his  art  and  making  a  careful  study  of  the  human  figure  and 
the  use  of  color.  The  most  elaborate  results  of  this  discipline  appeared  in  several  compositions 
of  a  religious  character.  The  "  Dream  of  Mercy "  and  *' Christiana  and  her  Children **«- 
illustrations  of  Bunyan's  popular  allegory— won  for  the  artist  high  commendation,  and  were 
thought  by  the  best  critics  to  indicate  a  natural  and  rare  fitness  for  religious  art.  Althoogb 
this  sphere  was  singularly  congenial  to  the  young  painter,  and  the  illustrationa  of  the  "PU- 
grim's  Progress ''  were  followed  by  such  pictures  as  "  Tribute-Money,"  "  The  Sacred  Lesson," 
"The  Good  Samaritan,"  <* Roman  Painters,"  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  the  artist  varied  his 
work  by  frequent  experiments  in  ffenre  and  landscape  painting ;  among  the  former,  "  Ichabod 
Crane  ond  Katrina,"  and  the  "  Counterfeit  Note,"  were  deservedly  much  admired,  both  for 
expression  and  technical  skill;  in  landscape,  a  marine  view  on  the  Rhode  Island  ooast, 
several  fine  mountain  and  woodland  scenes,  and,  more  recently,  a  large  landscape — ^representing 
3tount  Chicora,  Now  Hampshire,  in  September— attest  the  love  of  and  eye  fbr  Nature  obarso- 
teristio  of  this  artist.  But  ho  is  perhaps  still  more  distinguished  for  historical  compoaition: 
early  in  his  career  several  illustraUons  of  English  history  from  his  pencil  were  fiivorite  works 
of  native  art ;  and  his  last  labor  of  love  in  this  Et>ie  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  ftw 
national  pictures  of  real  interest  and  merit  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  In  delineating 
"  A  Reception  by  Mrs.  "Washington,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,"  Mr.  Huntington 
enjoyed  a  rare  and  congenial  opportunity  to  display  his  refined  taste  and  artistic  skill. 

In  1850  there  was  a  very  successftil  exhibition  of  Mr.  Huntington's  pictures  in  New  York 

or  of  all  that  could  bo  collected— by  invitation  of  several  of  our  leading  citizens,  most  of  them 
personal  friends  and  admirers  of  the  artist.  Since  then  his  time  and  pencil  have  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  portraits,  some  of  which  rank  among  the  best  produced  in  this  country ;  they  nn 
remurkftble  for  refined  treatment  and  masterly  character.  Of  those  which  have  been  ospecdally 
commended  by  the  public,  wo  may  instance  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Jane  Bell,  Lord  Carlisle, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlnke,  Verplauck,  Noycs,  Morse,  Agasaiz,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  Dr.  Mnhlenbeiy, 
Bryant,  Mintum,  Tuckcrman,  John  Jny,  and  Admiral  Dupont. 

*  From  an  czocllcnt  ph(>tograph  by  Bockvood. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 


UMITSO  8TATK8. 

About  January  8ih  to  10th,  the  rumor 
gained  credence  in  Washington  that  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  was  about  to  decide  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 
The  case  under  whioh  the  question  is  expected 
to  be  passed  upon  is  that  of  an  ex-rebel  Ma- 
jor McCardle,  of  Missismpi^,  who  in  his  pft- 
per  denounced  Gen.  Ord,  commander  of  the 
military  district,  as  a  "  liar,  coward,  tyrant,** 
Ac,  and  attempted  through  his  paper  to  ob- 
struct the  operation  of  the  hiw.  Whether 
the  nature  of  the  obstmctioa  passed  the  limits 
of  legality  is  one  of  the  questions  m  the  case. 
Gen.  Ord  sent  McCardle  to  prison,  and  or- 
dered a  military  tribunal,  under  the  Act,  for 
his  triaL  He  obtained  a  habeas  corpus  from 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Mississippi,  whioh 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  Gen. 
Ord,  or  to  declare  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
unconstitutional.  From  this  judgment  Mc- 
Cardle appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  On 
the  case  being  called  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Attorney-General  Stanberry,  having  given 
opinions  against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act,  declined  to  appear  for  the  Government 
On  the  preliminary  question,  whether  it  should 
be  taken  up  out  of  its  order.  Gen.  Grant  and 
and  Senator  Trumbull  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  £x-Gov.  Sharkey  for 
McCardle.  The  decision  of  the  Court  on 
the  preliminary  point  was  reserved. 

— The  Republican  National  Convention  is 
called  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  20th  day 
of  May  next  The  call  is  so  framed  as  dear- 
ly to  admit  no  delegates  firom  the  Southern 
States,  except  so  far  as  those  States  shall  have 
been  reorganized  under  the  ReconstructioD 
Acts  of  Congress. 

— The  State  Republioan  Convention  for 
New  York,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  above, 
meets  at  Syracuse  on  6th  February. 

— The  vote  given  by  the  Ohio  Ijegislature 
while  it  was  Republican,  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed 14th  Constitutional  Amendment,  was 
rescmded  on  the  10th  January  by  the  lower 
House,  by  a  vote  of  62  dem.  for,  to  87  rep. 
against  The  Amendment  makes  citizens  of 
all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  without 
distinction  of  color,  and  deducts  from  the 
representation  in  Congress  according  to  the 
number  of  such  dtizens  whom  the  laws  of 


the  State  may  prevent  from  voting.  The 
Senate  concurred  on  January  12th  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  17. 

— On  January  14th,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
elected  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman,  the  defeated 
Democratio  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  hist 
popular  election,  to  be  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  place  of  Benj.  F.  Wade,  whose  term 
expires  March  4th,  1869. 

— On  January  11th,  Gen.  Meade,  appointed 
by  the  President  for  supposed  conservatism 
Commander  of  the  Third  Military  District  in 
place  of  Gen.  Pope,  removed  from  bffice  the 
Governor  (Jenkins)  and  State  Treasurer 
(Jones)  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Georgia,  for  their  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
the  General  in  taking  measures  for  paying  the 
members  of  the  Reconstruction  Convendon 
for  their  services  under  the  Act  of  Congress. 
He  appomted  in  their  stead  Gen.  Thomas  H. 
Roger,  Governor,  and  C.  F.  Rockwell,  Treas- 
urer. Gen.  Meade*s  point  was,  that  Treasurer 
Jones  had  paid  the  rebel  Convention  which 
took  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  the  Re- 
construction Convention  which  assembled 
under  the  Presidents  order ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  a  Convention  meeting  by  au- 
thority of  Congress  should  not  be  paid.  Cer- 
tain funds  due  from  the  State  Railroads  were 
collected  by  order  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  Convention. 

— ^A  further  and  amendatory  Act  of  Re- 
construction was  agreed  upon  by  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  on  January  12,  the  vote 
in  committee  being:  yeas,  Boutwell,  Bingham, 
Famsworth,  Hubbard,  Beaman,  and  Paine; 
nays,  Messrs.  Stevens  of  Penn.,  Brooks,  and 
Beck.  It  authorizes  the  General  of  the  Army 
to  make  the  i^pointments  of  miUtary  com- 
manders and  other  officers  under  the  Recon- 
struction Acts ;  repeals  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent previously  granted ;  prohibits  the  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  from  recognizing  the  Pro- 
visional Governments  as  valid ;  and  restrains 
the  President  from  employing  the  army  and 
navy  in  sustaining  them  by  force.  The  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  Januaxy 
21,  by  the  strict  party  vote  of:  ayes  128, 
rep.,  to  46  noes,  dem. 

—-On  January  13th  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  86  yeas  to  6  nays,  adopted  a  resolution 
non-concurring  in  the  suspension  of  Edwin 
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M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  ordered 
copies  to  be  serred  on  the  President,  Gen. 
Grant,  Secretary  oJ  interim,  and  Secretary 
Stanton.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr. 
Stanton  went  to  the  War  Department  and 
took  possession,  Gen.  Grant  having  retired 
and  left  the  key  in  the  hands  of  the  Adju- 
tant-GencraL  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
various  parties  to  charge  Gen.  Grant  with  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  President,  in  violating 
an  alleged  promi^  to  surrender  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  Prcndent  instead  of  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  Gen.  Grant,  in  conversations 
in  which  the  President  sought  to  obtain  such 
a  promise  from  him,  objected  that  he  did  not 
want  to  incur  the  fine  and  imprisonment  to 
wliich  he  would  be  liable  for  disobeying  the 
AcL  The  President  offered  to  sustain  all  the 
fine  and  imprisonment  that  might  arise  from 
violation  of  the  Act,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Qen.  Grant  ever  accepted  this  tempting 


— On  January  13th,  by  a  vote  of  116  to 
89,  the  Judiciary  Gonmiittee  reported  favora- 
bly, and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed, 
the  Seoato  bill,  requiring  five  judges  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
an  amendment,  originating  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  declaring  that  no 
case  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
volving the  action  or  effect  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  decided  adversely  to 
the  validity  of  such  law  without  the  concor- 
rence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Court 

— On  January  23d,  the  Conmiittee  on  Re- 
construction agreed  upon  a  bill  to  be  reported 
(doubtless  as  a  substitute  for  the  above), 
which  provides  that  all  acts  and  things  done 
under  the  Reconstruction  acts  are  excepted 
from  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  is  required  to  dismiss 
all  such  cases  now  pending  in  said  Court  on 
appeal.  The  vote  of  the  Committee  stood : 
veas,  Stevens,  Boutwell,  Bingham,  Fams- 
worth,  Paine,  and  Beaman — all  Republican, 
G ;  nays,  Hulburd,  Rep.,  and  Brooks  and  Beck, 
Dem.,  8.  The  constitution  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  appellate  jurisdiction,  subject  to  such 
exceptions  as  Congress  may  enact. 

— Mr.  Opdykc,  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cities  in  the  N.  T.  Constitutional 
Convention,  reports  in  favor  of  a  new  plan 
of  governing  the  City  of  New  York.  It  con- 
sists of  having  the  Board  of  Aldermen  com- 
posed of  eleven  persons,  elected  on  a  general 
ticket,  by  those  voters  of  the  city  at  large 
who  have  paid  tax  on  $1,000.    It  is  believed 


that  this  wouki  secure  aiort  of  SeDftte  in  the 
City  Legislature,  which  would  operate  in  &Tor 
of  the  tax-payers  as  a  check  on  the  lower 
House;  under  the  present  system  both  brmnoh- 
68  of  the  Common  Coondl  are  elected  by 
wards  or  districts. 

—On  January  15th,  the  Senate  paieed,  by 
a  vote  of  83  to  4,  a  bin  to  stop  any  i 
contraction  of  the  cnrrency.    It 
passed  the  House. 

— ^The  Bill  introduced  by  Gen.  ] 
the  House,  for  the  protection  of  nmtonliaed 
citizens,  authorizes  the  President  to  nae  the 
whole  force  of  the  govermnent  in 
to  naturalized  citizens  abroad  the  aai 
ment  accorded  to  native-bom  Americu  citi- 
zens. But  this  protection  shall  not  extend  to 
dtizens  guDty  of  crime  agahist  the  for^gn 
state,  or  against  the  United  States,  or  to  per- 
sons fraudulently  naturaliied,  or  who  have 
renounced  their  citizenship,  or  resided  nbroed 
five  years.  If  any  American  dtiiens  ahaU  bo 
arrested  by  any  foreign  Govemment,  in  fkler 
tion  of  the  above  provisions,  the  P^nesldflDt 
may  avest  any  subject  of  sach  Government  In 
the  United  States. 

— Mr.  J.  Roes  Browne  has  been  nominated, 
by  the  President,  for  Minister  to  China,  and 
Mr.  S.  S.  Cox  for  Minister  to  Anstria.  Tho 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  either  appoinfe- 
ment. 


lOBKXOV. 

About  January  2d  we  learned,  by  tele- 
graph from  St.  Petersbuigfa,  Dec.  86tb,  that, 
on  Nov.  21st,  at  Pekin,  a  deoree  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  of  China,  appointing  Hon. 
Anson  Burlingame  to  be  Spedal  Amboaaador 
for  the  Empire,  to  revise  its  treaties  with  tlie 
European  powers ;  also  that  Mr.  Buiiingsme 
had  resigned  his  position  as  Amerieaa  IBn- 
ister  at  that  Court,  to  accept  that  teodend 
hhn  by  the  Emperor.  The  appointment  vm 
favorably  received  by  reprcsentativea  of  tho 
European  powers. 

— ^The  Tycoon  of  Japan  has  resigned  tho 
civil  government  of  the  Empire  into  the  liaiidi 
of  the  Mikado,  or  Spiritual  Sovereign,  and  a 
Council  of  Daimios. 

— ^The  situation  of  Italy  is  beconung  ori^ 
ical,  owing  to  the  financial  question,  and  tho 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the  confidenoe  of 
the  people  and  of  Napoleon  in  Victor  Bm-> 
manueL 

— One  of  the  grandest  eruptions  of  Ml. 
Vesuvius  began  on  January  1st,  and  oontlD- 
ued,  with  steadily  increasing  rdiemeneo,  to 
tho  dose  of  the  month. 
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LITERATURE. 


When  Db.  MortxY,  in  186V,  returned  from 
a  brief  visit  to  his  native  country  to  his  long 
residence  in  Europe,  he  was  bid  God-speed, 
at  a  parting  entertainment  at  Boston,  in  some 
felicitous  verses  by  the  poet  Holmes : 

What  pictures  yet  damber  onbom  in  his  loom. 
Till  tholr  warrion  shall  breathe  and  their  beauties 

shall  bloom, 
WbUe  the  tapestry  lengthens  the  llCe-glowing  dyes 
That  caught  lirom  our  sunsets  tho  stain  of  their 

skies  I 

Id  the  alcoves  of  death,  in  the  chamels  of  time, 
Where  flit  the  gaunt  spectres  of  passion  and  crime, 
There  are  triumphs  untold,  there  are  martyrs  un- 
sung, 
There  are  heroes  yet  silent  to  speak  with  his 
tongael 

Let  us  hear  the  proud  story  which  time  has  be- 
queathed, 

Ttcm  lips  that  are  warm  with  tho  freedom  they 
breathed! 

Let  him  summon  its  tyrants,  and  tell  us  their  doom, 

Though  he  sweep  the  black  past  like  Van  Tromp 
with  his  broom. 

The  prophecy  of  these  lines  has  been  well 
sustained  in  the  animated  and  picturesque 
volumes  whi(fti  Dr.  Motley  has  sbioe  given  to 
the  world.  '*  Gaunt  spectres  of  passion  and 
crime'*  have  indeed  risen  before  us  in  the 
terrible  pictures  of  the  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions generated  in  the  breast  of  the  remorse- 
less tyrant  Philip;  while  <*the  triumphs'* 
have  been  "  told,''  the  *^  martyrs  "  celebrated, 
and  the  **  silent  heroes  "  given  a  tongue,  as 
the  author's  pen  has  commemorated  the  fields 
consecrated  by  the  story  of  dvil  liberty  in 
the  Netherknds,  and  of  the  strug^es  of 
Protestantism  in  France.  The  four  volumes 
following  the  ^*  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic," 
occupied  with  the  HiMtcry  of  the  UhiUd 
Netherlanthy  from  the  Death  of  WiUiam  ^ 
Silent  to  the  Twelve  Tear^  Tmee  in  1609,  of 
which  the  last  two  have  just  appeared  finom 
t|^e  press  of  the  Harpers,  exhibit  weQ-nigh 
every  form  of  trial  and  endurance  to  which 
the  human  race  can  be  exposed  by  the  terri- 
ble assaults  of  armed  invasion  from  without 
and  dvil  conflict  within.  The  period  of  the 
struggle  of  the  sons  of  liberty  hi  Holland 
was  long,  and  the  theatre  was  wide,  extending 
with  the  immediate  accessories  of  the  historic 
action  to  England,  Fnmce,  and  Spain.  Great 
personages  appear  on  the  stage,  William  the 
Silent,  Maurioe,  the  inexorable  Philip  and  his 
able  vicegerents  in  the  Ftovinces,  Queen 
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Elizabeth  with  her  statesmen;  and,  at  the 
dose,  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  military 
operations  set  on  foot  by  these  controllers  of 
human  destiny ;  the  battles  fought,  the  sieges 
conducted  by  their  officers ;  the  intricate  net- 
work of  diplomacy  spun  by  these  politicians, 
exhibit  every  device  and  achievement  of  war, 
every  spedes  of  statecraft  of  a  century,  the  in- 
fluences of  which  still  live  in  the  progress  of 
mankhid ;  for  the  cause  to  which  these  sove- 
reigns ministered  was  not  of  thdr  own  day: 
they  were  unconsdously  bringhig  despotism 
to  a  crisis,  aroudng  by  their  opposition  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and,  while  apparentiy 
performing  their  own  will,  in  reality  obeying 
the  command  of  a  higher  power,  lUce  Gyrus 
of  old  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  even  say- 
ing to  the  dty  of  national  prosperity,  **  Thou 
Shalt  be  built,"  and  to  the  temple  of  liberty, 
'*  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid." 

No  reador  should  be  deterred  by  the  length 
of  Dr.  Motiey's  narrative  from  giving  it  an 
attentive  perusal  The  story  will  grow  upon 
him  in  interest  as  he  becomes  fiimiliar  with 
its  details,  many  of  which  are  now  for  the 
first  time  placed  before  the  eyes  of  En^ish 
readers.  On  every  page  will  be  found  some 
striking  incident,  some  exhibition  of  charao> 
ter,  or  pregnant  lesson  in  political  morality 
or  public  economy.  The  politician  may  here 
learn  the  laws  of  national  prosperity;  under 
what  conditions  communities  prosper  or  are 
destroyed ;  how  necessary  individual  virtue 
and  freedom  are  to  the  public  welfkre ;  how 
trade,  which  supplies  the  sinews  of  every 
noble  enterprise,  is  thwarted  by  restraint; 
and,  above  all,  the  lesson  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  how  indispensable  unity  is  to 
the  being  of  a  Stat&  This  last  moral  is  in- 
scribed upon  every  j^rtion  of  the  history  of 
the  *«  United  Netiieriands." 

It  is  no  matter  of  conjecture,  but  simply  a . 
statement  of  fact,  that  Dr.  Motiey  has  written 
thes^  last  volumes  of  his  work  with  a  patriot's 
consciousness,  ever  present  to  his  mind,  of 
the  struggle  going  on  at  home,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  which  he  was,  indeed,  dailj  bound 
by  his  duties  as  the  representative  of  his  coun- 
try at  the  central  court  of  Europe.  We  may 
readily  fancy  him  alternately  giving  vigor  to  > 
a  dispatdi  to  Washington,  and  reinforcing  a 
chapter  of  his  history,  as  his  thoughts  vi- 
brated  between  the  struggle  of  the  Nether- 
lands, under  every  adverdty,  against  the  force  - 
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of  Phflip,  and  tho  costly  efforts  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  nationality,  as  blood  and  treasure 
were  prodigally  expended,  in  bis  own  words, 
in  the  boolc  before  ns,  "  to  repress  the  insur- 
rection of  the  slaveholders."  If  Gibbon,  not 
without  reason,  congratulated  himself,  that 
his  few  months'  serrices  as  captun  in  the 
militia  ayailed  him  in  his  great  literary  work, 
— "  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a  modem 
battalion,"  says  he,  "  gave  me  a  clearer  no- 
tion of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the 
captun  of  the  Hampshire  grenadiers  (the 
reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire" — we  may 
presume  Dr.  Motley  will  feel  it  no  disparage- 
ment to  his  labors,  to  be  reminded  of  his  ob- 
ligations for  the  light  thrown  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary narrative  by  the  home  commen- 
tary, written  in  letters  of  fire  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Lincoln  (he  too,  like  William,  fell 
by  the  shot  of  on  assassin),  the  sieges  and 
marches  of  Grant  and  Sheridan,  the  sea-faring 
energy  of  Farragut  (so  like  that  generated  in 
the  rising  navy  of  Holland),  the  countless 
efforts  in  the  field  of  a  nation  in  arms  for  the 
assertion  of  its  liberties,  and,  not  least,  in  that 
diplomatic  knowledge  brought  home  to  him 
in  his  mission  at  Vienna. 


771*  SpeecJies^  Corretpondenee^  d:c.y  of  the 
late  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  with  a  Biographi- 
cal Introduction  by  his  brother,  John  R.  Dick- 
inson, are  published,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
by  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Litch- 
field county,  Connecticut,  September  llth, 
1800 — removed  with  his  parents,  in  1806, 
to  Oxford,  Chenango  county.  New  York 
— received  there  a  plain,  common-school 
education — read  poetry,  history,  and  political 
economy  —  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
clothier — taught  school  from  1820  to  1825 — 
amused  himself  by  d^ating — studied  law, 
and,  in  1828,  was  admitted  to  the  bar— and 
was  postmaster — and  removed,  in  1831,  to 
Binghamton,  where  ho  entered  into  a  con- 
siderable law- practice,  and  resided  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1884,  he  was  elected 
President  of  Binghamton.  In  1886,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  which  nominated  Van 
Buren  and  Johnson.  In  1836,  he  entered 
the  State  Senate,  certain  of  whose  members 
were  then  ex-offleio  members  of  the  Court  of 
Errors ;  ran  for  Lieutenant-Govemor  in  1840, 
was  elected  in  1842,  and  served  two  years. 
In  1844,  ho  was  a  delegate  (Polk  and  Dallas) 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention ;  w|u 


a  State  elector,  and,  in  December,  waa  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Boack  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  which  he  was  soon  after- 
wards elected,  serving  until  March  S,  1861. 
During  this  service,  he  was  Chdtmaa  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance;  advocated  the  aa- 
nexation  of  Texas,  and  originated  the  doo- 
trine  of  popular  sovereignty,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Douglas.  In  1848,  he  aided  in 
nominating  Cass  at  Baltimore.  In  1860,  in 
the  Senate,  he  sustained  the  compromise 
measures  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  wliom,  as  wdl  as 
Mr.  Webster,  he  was  warmly  esteemed.  In 
1852,  again  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  Virginia  presented  his 
name  for  the  Presidency,  which  he  nnwiselj 
declined,  out  of  fidelity  to  Cass.  Ybglnia 
then  nominated  Pierce,  who  was  elected.  As 
Mr.  Dickinson  would  have  been  nominated 
and  elected,  had  he  not  declined,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  man  who  ever  declbied 
the  Presidency.  In  1858,  he  was  tendered, 
but  declined,  the  Collectorship  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  mingled  less  in  political 
affairs,  and  held  no  office  until  1861.  In  1861, 
he  supported  Mr.  Breckenridge  as  a  candi- 
date; but,  upon  the  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  party,  he  gave  np  the 
contest  OS  a  foregone  conclusion,  looked  to 
the  Republican  victory  as  eertain,  and  wrote 
peace-letters  until  the  actual  breaking  ont  of 
the  Rebellion.  Thenceforth  to  his  death, 
April  12th,  1866,  he  was  a  vigorous  adroeate 
of  the  most  forcible  and  radical  measures  for 
sustaining  the  Union.  His  previous  polideal 
conservatism,  his  advanced  age,  venerable 
appearance,  known  integrity,  and  popolaT  and 
effective  eloquence,  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence, from  his  opening  speech  at  the  Union- 
Square  meeting,  in  April,  1861,  to  the  dote 
of  the  war.  In  1866,  President  Lincoln  q>- 
pointed  him  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  New  York,  in  which  office  he  ronained  to 
his  death. 

Though  this  is  not  the  career  ^ther  of  a 
very  great  man,  or  of  a  very  fortunate  one,  It 
is  the  consistent  and  honorable  record  of  oae 
who,  though  long  and  prominently  l>efiyre 
the  public  eye,  never  sustained  a  blemish 
upon  his  fair  reputation,  and  fhlfilled  alwajrs 
with  creditable  ability,  and  often  with  hapiiy 
talent,  whatever  functions  his  public  Ufe  called 
on  him  to  perform.  ^ 

The  public  speeches  here  published,  indode 
one  in  favor  of  the  Usury  Laws,  ddiverad  in 
the  New  Tork  Senate,  in  1887 ;  a  Gritidm 
of  Governor  Seward's  Message,  In  1840;  an 
Agricultural  Address  at  Queens  County,  fn 
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1843 ;  an  Address  for  Irish  Freedom  (1844) ; 
an  Argument  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  in 
1845;  a  Speech  in  favor  of  **64'  40',  or 
fight,*^  on  the  Oregon  Question ;  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Webster  on  the  Northeastern  Boundary 
Question,  in  1846;  a  Defence  of  Popular 
Sovereignty  in  the  Territories,  in  1848;  a 
Speech  in  favor  of  establishing  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico  as  territories  without 
saying  any  thing  about  slavery ;  a  Speech  for 
Cass  and  Butler,  in  1848,  in  Tammany;  a 
Speech  opposing  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  1849 ; 
a  Speech  against  Freesoilism,  in  1849;  on 
appointing  a3Iilitary  Governor  for  California ; 
a  Tammany  Speech,  in  1850;  a  Centennial 
Address  at  Litchfield ;  a  "  Hardshell "  Speech 
at  Rochester,  in  1863  ;  a  Speech  to  the  Jury 
in  the  case  of  James  Collier,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Scores  of  similar  addresses  opposing  **  tem- 
perance legislation,"  and  sustaining  the  other 
well-known  policies  of  the  Democratic  party, 
make  up  the  first  volume.  The  second  con- 
sists of  his  speeches  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
War  for  the  Union,  and  his  correspondence 
and  poems. 

For  not  only  did  Mr.  Dickinson^s  public 
addresses  show,  by  his  frequent  and  generally 
apt  though  popular  quotations,  an  ardent 
love  for  the  magic  witchery  of  verse,  but  the 
specimens  given  of  his  own  muse  are,  certain- 
ly, for  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  very  credit- 
able. We  have  Said  that  Mr.  Dickinson's 
career  was  consistent  When  he  acted  with 
the  pro^lavery  Democratic  party,  even  with 
the  ultra  wing  of  them,  he  steadfastly  and  sin- 
cerely denied  that  he  had  any  sympathy  with 
slavery.  He  claimed  only  that  it  should  be 
left  where  the  Constitution  left  it,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  people  of  the  States  where  it  ex- 
isted, and  by  the  people  of  the  territories  into 
which  it  might  be  introduced.  Hence,  when 
Slavery  threw  off  the  shield  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  open  rebellion,  his  previous  argu- 
ment for  letting  it  alone  had  been  converted 
by  their  own  act  mto  a  reason  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Then  he  advocated  hitting  the  enemy 
hardest  where  they  would  feel  it  most  All 
his  political  associations  before  the  war  im- 
pressed him  with  the  belief  that  the  national 
triumph  of  an  anti-slavery  party  would  be  at- 
tended by  a  long,  bloody,  and  doubtful  war 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Foreseeing 
this  danger  more  clearly  than  many  of  those 
who  voted  the  anti-slavery  ticket  in  the  belief 
that  its  success  would  lead  to  no  war,  and 
foreseeing  the  vast  military  power  and  en- 
durance of  the  North  better  than  many  of 
the  Southern   democracy,  who  thought  the 


dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  effected 
without  bloodshed,  perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  our  country  are  so  freely  entitled 
to  the  esteem  alike  of  former  friends  and 
foes,  now  that  we  may  look  back  on  the 
terrible  events  which  they  prognosticated, 
than  those  who  admitted  the  evils  of  slavery, 
foresaw  the  mighty  carnage  which  would  at- 
tend the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
and  strove  to  avert  war,  because  they  be- 
lieved it  the  more  terrible  of  the  two  evils ; 
but  the  war  having  come,  despite  their  efforts 
to  ward  it  o£^  who  stood  manfully  by  the 
Union  and  freedom  till  both  were  triumph- 
antly secured.  Foremost  among  this  num- 
ber, and  one  of  the  purest  men  our  country 
ever  produced,  stood  Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 


Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Bjcnjamik's  Turk  and  the 
Greek,  Creedtj  Rcuie^  SocUty,  and  Scenery  tii 
T\irkey,  Greece^  and  tjie  Jtlet  of  Greece 
(Hurd  &  Houghton),  is  a  sketchy,  and  here 
and  there  rather  too  declamatory,  account  of 
scenes  and  society  in  the  Levant  The  author 
starts  with  a  glowing  picture  of  Constanti- 
nople, followed  up  by  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  localities  on  the  Bosphorus,  passing 
thence  to  Smyrna,  Scio,  Athens,  and  finally 
Crete.  The  central  chapter  of  the  book  con- 
tains an  account  of  missionary  operations  in 
Turkey,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  pros- 
pects of  spreading  a  Christian  civilization  in 
that  quarter  are  encouragmg.  The  writer, 
indeed,  proclaims  that  Mohammedanism,  in  its 
toleration  or  indifference,  offers  better  oppoi> 
tuuities  in  this  respect,  that  ia  to  say,  of  con- 
version to  Protestantism,  than  would  be  likely 
to  be  afforded  if  the  land  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  Russia  and  the  Greek  Church.  The 
docUrations  of  Mr.  Benjamin  on  this  head  will 
strike  many  readers  with  surprise.  **  There 
is,"  says  he,  "  very  much  less  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  Christian  Kingdoms  of  Rus- 
sia, Greece,  or  Spain,  than  in  Turkey.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reasons  for  this  state  of 
things,  the  fact  remains— a  fact  to  make  me 
reflect.  Should  Turkey  now  come  into  the 
hands  of  Russia,  the  missionaries  would  have 
to  desist  from  their  labors  in  elevating  the 
condition  of  the  races  of  Turkey.  In  religious 
matters,  with  a  few  disabilities,  such  as  being 
forbidden  to  have  bells  in  their  churches,  the 
Christians  have  been  left  to  tbeir  own  de- 
vices.'' It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
writer  is  no  admirer  of  the  Greek  Church ; 
and  the  inference  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
chapter  on  **  Hellas,"  where  the  reader  will 
find  this  little  fable : 
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**JEaopuSlB  the  itory  of  t  hmwk  that  en- 
tiogled  its  claws  fai  the  woollj  back  of  a 
8beq>,  and  then  fought  to  fly  up  with  hia  prey, 
bat  foond,  instead,  that  the  sheep  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  was  thus  kept  down 
nntil  the  shephexds  came  np  and  canght  him. 
Not  to  speak  irrererentlT,  the  sUte  of  Greece 
is  exactly  that  of  the  hawk.  %e  is  trammelled 
by  the  weight  of  a  gross,  inert,  material  hie- 
rarchy, and  seeks  in  Tain  to  soar  into  higher 
n^ons." 

If  **  soaring  into  higher  regions,*^  in  other 
words  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  would 
bring  about  some  yeiy  humble  refonns  in  the 
way  of  a  good  police  for  the  kingdom,  good 
roads  and  good  trayeUing,  for  instance,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  desirable  emandpatioo  may 
be  speedily  eflfected  Until  it  is,  the  owls, 
which,  it  is  curious  to  learn,  still,  as  of  old, 
haunt  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis,  may  profit- 
ably continue  their  Jadidous  winldng. 

AxoTHER  Tolume  of  Mediterranean  trarel, 
l%e  Far  Eati ;  or,  Zetten  from  Egyjdy  Pal- 
etiine,  and  other  Ltrndt  of  the  Orient,  by  the 
Rer.  Dr.  N.  C.  Bm  (Carroll  k  Co.),  may  be 
said  to  be  a  characteristic  American  produc- 
tion. It  is  written  by  a  clergyman  of  Ohio, 
and  the  **  Letters  "  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  originally  published  in  the  Cincinnaii 
Oaiette.  The  ground  traTcrsed  by  Dr.  Burt 
is  the  now  established  route  for  trardlers  as- 
cending the  Kile  and  Tisiting  Palestine ;  but 
he  imparts  a  certain  rude  freshness  to  it  by 
honestly  recording  his  immediate  impressions, 
which  at  times  are  quite  at  war  with  the  usual 
conventional  or  poetical  treatment  of  these 
scenes.  Thus  the  glowing  beauties  of  Cairo, 
its  buildings  and  its  women,  are  disenchanted 
at  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  '^  The  architecture  is 
ornamental  enough;  yet,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, it  is  coarsely  so ;  and  as  for  the  beau- 
tiful lattices  through  which  dark-eyed  houris 
glance  upon  the  passer-by,  suggesting  risions 
of  the  Moluunmedan  paradise,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd.  Any  of  our  amniry  ear- 
peniers  could  beat  any  lattice-work  Iever§aw; 
and  the  vomen,  whether  seen  behind  the  lattiee$ 
or  on  the  Btreete^  peeping  through  their  veils, 
tuggested  to  me  our  negro  wenchet  and  Indian 
squawt.*^  This  would  hardly  satisfy  Ruskin 
any  more  than  the  following  curious  passage 
would  the  "Egyptologists?"— "It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  religion  of  the  andent 
Egyptians  was  one  thing  for  the  learned,  and 
another  for  the  common  people.  The  phrase, 
*  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'  is  of  divine  in- 
spiration, and  probably  underneath  thdr  my- 
thology was  a  system  of  abstract  prindplcs— 


a  profound  phOoiophy.  Wheilier  m  or  ml^ 
the  rcpicacntatiops  on  the  waUiof  taaplM 
and  tombs  inficate  a  d^gradbig  polytbeiBi ; 
and  I  feel  no  regret  at  th«  ptosjpect  of  i 
more  gaidog  on  the  sdff  human  flgsm» 
heads  of  hawks  and  erocodilei^  which,  in  i 
beriess  repetitions,  and  sometimea  fai  < 
proportions,  defonn  moit  of  the  architeetnal 
grandeur  of  this  ooantry.**  TUs  if  certainly 
a  summary  dispodtlon  of  tbk  antiqaltiea  of 
the  country ;  and  other  spedmens  A  tbm  n- 
thor's  "  handHng  ^  might  be  dted  eqoally  col- 
loquial and  slashing  as  in  the  notice  of  tbe 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sqnddm^  at  JeniMi. 
lem :  "  The  church-building  it  a  laige,  heKwf, 
dirty,  gloomy  aiTair."  And  the  remaA  of  a 
famous  inddent  of  the  Holy  Week :  "*  Tie 
Greeks  are  great  on  fire;  yet  thdr  inrrention 
of  the  destructive  fire  used  in  warfare  bena 
no  comparison  to  that  of  the  Seered  flre^ 
which  is  used  by  the  Churdi  as  a  weapon  of 
salvation.'*  These,  however,  are  offhand 
sayings,  and  are  associated  with  much  tliat  Is 
acute  and  practical  It  Is  worth  loiowing  how 
countries  like  Egypt  and  the  Holy  I^uid  Im- 
press different  minds.  Ai  a  picfiire  of  the 
travd  of  the  day,  Dr.  BurfA  book  oertafaody 
has  its  points  of  interest 

Thibe  is  something  very  pleedng,  to  one 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  . 
literature,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
series  of  woiks  which  has  been  imdertalun  hj 
our  late  Hinister  to  Switserland,  the  Hon. 
Tbiodobe  S.  Fit.  A  native  of  the  dtj  of 
New  Toric,  his  eariy  essays  m  the  old  "^Mfarrar," 
and  later  novels,  charmed  a  generatioa  of 
readers,  who  certainly  lost  much  of  agreeabU 
and  profitable  entertainmenti  when  tlie  aa- 
thor  one  day — it  is  now  thirty  yeara  ago 
recdved  an  appdntment  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Berlin.  Thence,  aftw  i 
years'  serrice,  he  was  transferred  as  ] 
Reddent  to  Berne,  the  diplomatio  dntiea  of 
which  he  cUscharged  for  several  yeara.  Li 
1861  he  revisited  his  native  dty,  alter  an 
absence  of  tUrty  years.  During  all  tbta 
time,  though  lost  to  our  home  litemy  diofai^ 
his  pen  was  not  altogether  idle.  A  podloal 
romance,  "  Ulric,"  and  a  novel  or  twoi|  wit- 
nessed his  continued  devotion  to  letten  fai  iSbm 
eariicr  years  of  his  absence  from  Amerloa. 
Of  his  late  studies,  we  liave  the  fint-lhdta 
before  us  in  an  important  text-boolc,  entitled 
Great  Outline  of  Geography  for  Bif^Sekoots 
and  Families  (Putnam  &  Son),  with  an  A»u^ 
in  quarto.  The  dedgn  of  tneae  worika»  which 
is  very  successfully  carried  out,  is  to  preeent 
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in  a  cheap,  connected,  identifio  fonn,  with  all 
the  lights  of  modern  research,  dlsoofery,  and 
espedaUy  the  new  system  of  analysis,  a  com- 
p^hensire  view  of  the  snrfiice  of  the  globe 
which  we  inhalut — ^better  adapted  than  any 
hitherto  given  to  the  needs  of  intelligent 
pupils,  in  seooring  a  firm  grasp  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  most  important  subject  These 
are  presented  in  four  parts— an  introductory 
ezhibitioD  of  Astronomical  Geography,  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Seasons,  the  division  of 
Zones,  Ac.,  followed  by  sections  on  Physical 
and  Political  Geography;  a  special  outline 
▼lew  of  the  Provinces,  Rivers,  Towns,  Aa,  of 
Southwestern  Europe,  and  another  similar 
view  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America.  The 
method  pursued  of  inctdeatinff — ^we  use  the 
word  in  its  etymological  sense  of  pressing  in 
— these  instructions  is  simple  and  forcible, 
requiring  exactness  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er, attention  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and 
securing,  by  the  most  direct  processes,  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  groundworii 
of  the  whole.  Knowledge,  through  insight, 
not  the  pretence  of  knowledge  by  a  pack- 
horse  burden  of  memory  to  be  cast  off  with 
the  teacher,  is  Mr.  Pay's  grand  object ;  and 
that  his  work  is  well  adiq>ted  to  accomplish 
this,  we  think,  may  be  perceived  at  once; 
and  we  have,  moreover,  in  the  testimony  of 
instructors,  proofli  of  its  practical  value.  In 
1854,  when  it  was  in  progress,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  Humboldt,  who,  hi  a  man- 
uscript letter,  commended  its  *' philosophi- 
cal plan  and  ingenious  method  of  descending 
gradually  from  generalities  to  special  details 
of  subdivisions.*'  It  hss  also  the  approval  of 
other  eminent  authorities.  One  great  advan- 
tage, incident  to  the  use  of  this  ^outline,"  is, 
that  as  the  lesson  is  taught,  it  is  learned  at 
once,  the  pupil  befaig  -directly  in  communica- 
tion with  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
subject  being  brought  vividly  before  him  in 
the  maps  and  plans ;  so  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  study  out  of  school..  In  Mr.  Pay's 
words,  **the  recitation  is  study  enough." 
The  analysis  is  very  thorough,  and  the  fiuni- 
liar  illustrations  are  apt  and  striking.  We 
may  conmiend  particularly  the  execution  of 
the  maps,  drawn  by  an  adept  at  Berlin,  and 
ragraved  and  printed  in  oolors  at  the  same 
place  Nowhere  has  geography  been  more 
fully  and  scientifically  studied  thui  in  Prussia ; 
and  it  is  a  valuable  result  of  Mr.  Pay's  foreign 
residence,  that  he  is  enabled  to  furnish  new 
generations  of  his  countrymen  with  the  best 
of  these  achievements.  The  field  of  human 
enterprise  is  now,  more  than  ever,  the  whole 


worid;  and  Toong  America,  inheriting  the 
great  central  pontinent,  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  theatre  of  the  achievements 
before  him.  Por  this,  hi  the  elementary 
knowledge  which  Ilea  at  the  foundation,  he 
will  find  an  admirable  £^ide  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  The  outline  maps  of  the  Gennan 
States,  as  they  existed  before  1866,  and  aa 
they  now  exist  with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
render  the  Atlas  of  fresh  value  outside  as  well 
as  within  the  schoolhouse. 


Thk  history  of  the  Witchcraft  delusion  in 
Massachusetts,  which  culminated  in  the  memo- 
rable proceedings  at  Salem  in  1692,  is  worthy 
the  pen  of  a  philosophical  historian,  capable  of 
tracing  consequences  to  their  source  beyond 
personal  character,-  to  the  social  and  other 
influences  required  to  dispose  and  enable 
individuals  to  act  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Salem  Witchcraft  was  more  than  a  malicious 
trick — something  besides  a  priestly  impostura 
The  theological,  though  by  far  the  mostimpor* 
tant  agency  in  the  current  delusion,  was  by  no 
means  the  oidy  instrument  by  which  it  was 
furthered  and  sustidned.  The  witch-triab  of 
New  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  in- 
volved, as  conditions  precedent,  the  life  of  the 
country,  in  its  settlement,  its  judicial  govern- 
ment, its  peculiar  social  relations,  as  well  as  in 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  dominant 
religious  system.  These  and  other  dements 
of  the  question  are  discussed  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  candor  in  the  narrative  Saiem  Wiiek' 
eraft ;  wJlh  an  aeewnd  of  8<dem  Village  and 
a  HitUny  of  Opinhnt  on  Wilcherafl  and 
kindred  subjeeU,  by  the  Hon.  GH^aLis  Wikt- 
WOETH  Upham.  (Wiggin  k  Lunt)  The 
work  is  indeed  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of 
a  difficult  sul:ject ;  and  could  be  written  only 
by  one  who,  like  its  author,  brings  to  the 
topic,  not  merely  the  diligence  of  years  given 
to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  facta,  but  a 
truly  judicial  mind  and  that  sagacity  of  moral 
peroeption  which  can  be  derived  only  from  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  human  life  and  ac- 
tion in  some  of  their  most  important  manifta- 
tations.  Mr.  Upham  has  no  conunon  danns  to 
be  heard  on  this  subject.  Though  bom  in 
New  Brunswick,  he  came  in  his  boyhood  to 
Massachusetts,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  in 
time  to  become,  at  the  usual  age,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College ;  and  thenceforward  as  an 
instructor  and  for  twenty  years,  till  the  fafluxe 
of  hhi  vdce  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the 
charge,  pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Salem ; 
a  public  orator  on  various  oocadons ;  actively 
occupied  in  the  cause  of  edneatlon;  and,  not 
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least,  fto  eminent  leirftnt  of  the  public  in 
politicml  life  in  his  town,  in  his  Sute,  in  the 
Xfttioud  Congrese,  he  has  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
fire  rounded  a  career  of  the  most  Taried  ex- 
perience. He  has  thus  become  practically 
acquainted  in  oar  own  day,  and  at  the  rery 
l^ace  of  their  exhibition,  with  the  phases  ^ 
life,  religions,  social,  and  Judicial,  which,  at 
that  earlier  period,  entered  into  the  composi- 
tioD  of  the  melancholy  drama  which  he  has 
nnderuken  to  recon.?tnxct.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago,  moreorer,  he  published  a  Tolume 
of  Lectures  on  the  subject,  which  has  since 
been  consulted  as  an  authority. 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  has  been 
one  of  extraordinary  Ubor  and  of  the  most 
raluable  results  in  the  department  of  the 
historical  antiquities  of  New  England.  In- 
quirers hare  sprung  up  on  all  sides ;  family 
papers  and  public  records,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  registers  of  courts  and  churches ; 
the  testimony  of  tombs  and  inscriptions; 
books  and  newspapers  ;  have  all  been  made  to 
yield  their  quota  to  this  work  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  life  of  tho  past.  The  con- 
sequence is  a  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge, 
frequently  of  the  humblest  villagers,  which  it 
may  confidently  be  said  no  other  nation  has 
or  can  posses.s  of  the  corresponding  early 
period  of  its  formation  and  development.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  Mr. 
Upham's  present  volumes  we  may  leara  more 
of  Salem  as  it  was  inhabited  a  hundred  years 
ago,  than  its  best-informe«J  citizen  is  likely  to 
tell  us  of  the  place  as  it  exists  at  present 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  relating  the  public  and  private  history 
of  ^Icm  Village,  the  scene  of  the  explosion ; 
the  second,  discoursing  on  the  old  belief  in 
wiuhcraft ;  the  third,  giving  an  account  of  the 
personages  concerned,  the  evidence,  and  the 
trials,  ending  in  the  executions  on  Witch  HilL 
Mr.  Upham  thus  lays  a  broad  and  polid  foun- 
dation for  his  story  in  its  antecedents  in  vil- 
hijro  life,  detecting  as  it  were  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  which  drew  down  upon  this  de- 
voted sjjot  the  electricity  which  pervaded  the 
air  of  the  whole  province.  His  exhibition  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  curi- 
ous, and  may  stand,  once  for  all,  as  the  anat- 
omy of  a  Xew-England  settlement.  The 
reader  may  pass  in  these  cariy  pages  of  his 
book  from  hou.ee  to  hotbte,  from  the  well-built 
abodes  of  the  gentry,  erected  for  posterity 
and  unworn  at  the  present  time,  to  the  hum- 
ble cottages  of  the  yeomanry:  learning  the 
ways  of  the  occupants,  their  daily  occupations, 
their  loves  and  their  hates,  their  much  pray. 


ing  and  their  i 

ments,  as  if  Aamodens  wen 

buildinga  and  showing  all  within. 

It  does  not  ^ipear  to  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  ikiriy  regarded,  ao  gtoony  a  life  m 
has  been  supposed.  It  wan,  for  the  bkmI  part, 
well  filled  with  honeit  work ;  ttef 
in  various  scenes  of  social  Iniercomte,  i 
gatherings,  hnskings,  sngar-iBakiogy  and  the 
like,  growing  ont  of  its  profitable  ooenpBlloiMh 
No  better  recipe  for  hapfHness  has  been  dis- 
covered than  that, — to  unite  bosiiieflB  and  e&- 
joyment,  and  render  toQ  a  feHcity.  Wlien 
thai  shaU  be  fully  brought  about,  the  probtem 
of  labor,  so  puzzling  to  social  ^eonomisls, 
will  be  solved.  It  is  not  a  Dttle  riogalar,  to 
select  one  striking  fact  from  many  in  Mr. 
Upham^s  volumes,  that  the  witchcraft  dciarioi 
itself  in  Salem  Village  grew  oat  of  the  sport- 
ive amusements  of  a  troop  of  young  gfais 
holding  their  junketings  at  the  hoose  of  the 
clergyman  Mr.  Parris.  These  elfish  dsnoels, 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  accused,  not  the 
accusers,  began  by  forming  a  **  circle  **  for 
the  practice  of  pafanistiy,  jugj^ng,  slclglit  of 
hand — tricks  which  we  should  not  have 
looked  for  in  this  reverend  endosare;  and 
much  of  the  fearful  interest  of  tlie  hdlirii 
plot  which  ensued  depended,  as  Mr.  Upliam 
shrewdly  remarlu,  upon  the  sight-seeing  pas- 
sion of  the  Puritan  andienee.  "There  hss 
seldom,'*  says  he,  "  been  better  acting  in  a 
theatre  than  the  girls  displayed  in  tlie  ptas- 
ence  of  the  astonished  and  hoftor-atriekaa 
rulers,  magistrates,  ministers,  jodgea,  Jvonii 
spectators,  and  prisoners.  •  «  a  ^^ 
austere  principles  of  that  generation  IbrlMide^ 
with  the  utmost  severity,  all  theatrical  shows 
and  performances.  But  at  Salem  VlUage  aad 
the  old  town,  in  tlie  respective  meeting-hoaaeB^ 
and  at  Deacon  Nathaniel  IngersoU^s,  soma  of 
the  best  playing  ever  got  up  in  this 
was  practised ;  and  patronized  for  we 
months,  at  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  FM- 
tani.4m,  by  *■  the  most  straitest  sect '  of  that 
solemn  order  of  men.  Pastors, 
church-members,  doctors  of  divinity,  < 
proft'ssors,  officers  of  state,  crowded,  day  mtier 
day,  to  behold  feats  which  have  never  bean 
surpassed  on  the  boards  of  any  tlieatea; 
which  rivalled  the  roost  mnarlEable  addova- 
ments  of  pantomimists,  thaamataigists,  and 
suge-players ;  and  made  considenhla  mp* 
pmaches  towards  the  best  performances  of 
ancient  sorcerers  and  magicians,  or  modcMTt 
jugglers  and  mesmerizers.*^ 

So  human  nature  will  out     It  mi^t  liaTe 
been  as  well  for  these   amuscment-ae^ttK 
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"  fimcUonaries  ^  to  hare  had  a  plaj  of  Shakes- 
peare—Macbeth, aaj,  or  the  Tempest — ^per- 
formed in  the  Tillage,  rather  than  make 
dangling  puppets  of  the  good  and  nnforta- 
nate  in  the  satanic  drama,  in  which  they  were 
stage  managers,  on  Witch  HilL 


From  Lee  k  Shepard,  Boston,  we  hare,  in 
a  stout  octaTO  Tolume,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Enay9  of  Lord  Baeon^  with  Archbishop 
Whatelt^s  Annotations,  and  a'  glossarial 
index  by  Franklin  Fiskk  Heard. 

The  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  have  exercised 
an  influence  second  only  to  those  of  Aristotle 
on  the  direction  and  method  of  philosophic 
thought ;  and  although  we  believe  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  his  earlier  disciples 
claimed  too  much  in  calling  him  the  author 
of  the  inductiye  system  of  inyestigation,  his 
labors  in  giving  expression  to  that  systero, 
and  urging  its  claims,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

Bacon^a  reputation  rests  principally  upon 
his  '*  Norman  Oiganum,"  but  he  is  probably 
better  known  through  his  Essays,  which  have 
more  interest  for  general  readers,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  thought- 
ful man.  They  are  presented  here  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  shape;  their  yalue  is 
much  increased  by  Archbishop  Whately's 
annotations,  and  the  notes  of  Mr.  Heard  are 
added  with  discrimination  and  judgment 

The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  specimen 
of  book-making,  and  reflects  credit  on  the 
taste  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 


l%e  SextoiCa  Tale,  and  other  Poenu,  by 
Theodore  Tilton,  published  by  Sheldon  k 
Company,  embraces  a  series  of  poems,  a  few 
of  which,  mdudmg  *'  The  Great  Bell  Roland,'* 
"The  True  Church,"  "The  Mystery  of  Na- 
ture," **  A  Layman's  Confession  of  Faith," 
"  The  Lotus-Planter,"  and  that  prettiest  of 
nursery  rhymes,  "  The  Fly,"  and  several 
others,  were  already  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is 
marked  by  originality,  individuality,  or  per- 
sonality, as  distinguished  from  the  whole 
imitative  class  of  poets.  It  has  an  inspiration 
of  its  own.  As  in  nature,  the  falling  of  the 
old  leaves  enriches  the  soil  for  the  production 
of  the  new,  so  in  mind,  the  reading  of  the  old 
•poets  prepares  the  heart  to  bud  and  blossom 
hito  new  forms  and  flowers  of  song.  While  this 
volume  shows  that  Mr.  Tilton  has  studied  the 
details  of  poetic  composition  with  care,  fidel- 
ity, and  taste,  we  no  more  find  in  Mr.  Tilton's 
songs  the  marks  of  Ooethe,  Tennyson,  Long- 


fellow, or  any  other,  than  we  can  detect  on 
this  year's  geranium-leaf  the  mark  of  last 
year's  buried  clover.  In  this  age  of  crude 
absorption  and  undigested  unitation,  this  is  a 
peculiar  excellence.  Mr.  Tilton's  verse  and 
rhythm  are  very  finished.  Nothing  is  slipshod. 
There  are  great  simplicity  and  conciseness, 
and  much  thought  and  feeling  are  expressed 
in  a  few  dear  words.  If  we  have  any  can- 
sure  to  pass  upon  these  poems,  it  would  be 
that,  whUe  each  b  admirable  singly,  like  con- 
fecUonery,  they  clog  upon  the  taste  in  the 
mass.  And,  if  we  analyze  our  own  feeling,  it 
is  that  a  very  sweet,  short,  simple,  yet  artisti- 
cally perfect  rhythm,  employed  to  narrate,  as 
In  nearly  every  one  of  these  poems,  a  sweet, 
condensed,  unique  incident,  to  which  there 
is  invariably  a  concentrated  moral  or  reli^ous 
lesson,  is  excellent  as  dessert,  but  all  too 
sweet  for 

"  Human  naturtf*  dally  food.** 

As  the  moral  and  spiritual  element  is  strong 
and  irrepressible  in  Mr.  Tilton's  poetry,  he 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  it  much  more  lai^dy 
than  he  has  done  in  those  .poems  to  the  ima- 
ginative, the  constructive,  or  the  purdy  ideal ; 
which,  after  all,  must  distinguish  the  pure 
poem  from  the  sermon  in  verse.  The  dedgn 
of  pure  poetry  is  still  to  ddight  the  hnagina- 
tion,  not  to  reform  the  world.  It  is  a  variety 
of  utilitarianism  fatal  to  the  highest  creations 
of  art,  to  ally  it  with  any  other  purpose  than 
the  strict  function  of  art,  viz.,  to  communi- 
cate pleasure,  as  distinguished  from  either 
material,  moral,  or  spiritual  profit 


Poems  of  Faith,  Hope^  and  Love,  by  Phobe 
Cart  (Hurd  &  Houghton),  is  a  delicate  vol- 
ume of  verses  for  the  homes  and  affections 
of  all  gentle  people ;  light,  airy,  and  refined ; 
touching  upon  occasional  topics  of  the  day, 
but  ofleoer  on  those  rdigious  and  moral  sen- 
timents which  are  of  perpetual  recurrence, 
and  never  grow  old. 


Jean  Macb's  ffuUoire  d'une  Bouehee  de 
Pain  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
fairy  stories  that  children  ever  read,.or  grown 
people  either.  And  we  hope  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  aU  true  will  not  spoil  the  pretty 
tale  for  the  little  ones,  for  surely  never  was- 
physiology  presented  in  so  bewitching  a  form. 
If  old  Dame  Science,  the  whilom  terror  of 
children,  is  to  come  masquerading  among 
them  in  such  an  attractive  garb  as  this,  with 
all  the  fascinating  dimples  and  smiles  that 
French  Mprit  can  lend  her,  we  shall  have  our 
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his  carefaQy-pBinted  son  for  the  moon,  i 
timet  felt  relaotant  to  disturb  the  raptures  of 
his  enthuslsstic  Tisitora.  It  is  oertainly 
neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  undeceive  tlM 
beautiful  young  lady  who  olaspe  her  hands 
before  a  glowing  sunrise,  and  exclaims, "  How 
sweetly  you  have  painted  that  evening 
sky !  *'  Yet  such  things  often  happened  when 
the  studios  were  first  thrown  open  to  visitors ; 
and  they  showed  how  painfully  deficient  our 
people  were  in  the  most  common  elements 
of  artH^ulture;  how  far  behind  the  lower 
classes  of  France  and  Germany  in  intelligent 
appreciation  of  pictures.  But  these  ludicrous 
mistalses  have  become  less  common  now,  and 
our  artists  rarely  have  cause  to  be  amused  or 
vexed  by  comical  or  unappreciated  criticism. 
In  this  manner  the  reoeptians  have  been 
worth  more  to  the  artists  and  the  public  than 
all  the  Academy  exhibitions  ever  held  in  the 
dty,  and  have  done  much  towards  forming  a 
correct  taste  and  intelligent  judgment  among 
our  people.  They  have  greatly  popularised 
art,  and  increased  the  number  of  people  who 
desire  to  have  their  walls  adorned  wiUi  beau- 
tiful pictures. 

Ohx  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  last 
month  was  the  opening  of  Mr.  Avkrt's  Gal- 
lery of  modem  French  pictures,  and  ohfeis  de 
Virtu — ^we  wouldn't  use  the  French  word  if 
we  could  help  it — ^in  Miner  k  Somerville's 
building,  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and 
ilfth  Avenue.  Mr.  Avery  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  New  York  public;  his  rooms,  be- 
fore be  went  to  France  to  superintend  the 
exhibition  of  American  pictures  sent  over  to 
the  great  Exposition,  were  known  as  a  place 
where  one  was  always  sure  to  find  something 
worth  looking  at — some  picture  from  over 
seas,  or  painted  here  at  home ;  the  last  sketch 
in  marble  or  day  by  some  one  of  our  young 
sculptors,  and,  what  one  found  nowhere  else 
in  town,  specimens  of  the  skill  of  French, 
English,  and  German  worltmen  in  the  various 
omamental  arts.  How  it  happened,  no  one 
knew,  but  toward  these  rooms,  so  prettily 
furnished,  with  a  quiet  good  taste  making 
itself  felt  in  every  detail,  there  slowly  gravi- 
tated a  hundred  pretty  things,  a  hundred 
curious  things,  that  exdted  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. We  say,  a  hundred,  but,  after  all,  was 
not  the  secret,  that  there  were  never  but  a 
few  at  a  time?  A  piece  of  furniture  pat  to 
its  purpose,  but  apparently  only  made  to  look 
picturesque ;  a  bit  .of  porcelain,  the  last  pro- 
duct of  some  dever  artist  working  with  day 
instead  of  canvas;  photographs,  autograph 


sketches  by  painters  and  sculptors  whose 
names  were  exdtnig  a  general  interest,  and 
vnth  whom  these  things  seemed  to  bring  us 
into  a  sort  of  personal  rdation ;  whatever  it 
might  be,  we  were  sure  that  it  would  be  worth 
looking  at.  And  now,  he  has  come  back 
again,  **  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was.** 
The  big  new  room  promises  to  be  as  delight- 
fui  as  the  little  old  ones,  and  the  things  be 
has  gathered  into  it  are  more  interesting  than 
any  he  ever  showed  us  before.  Drawings 
by  I>or6,  on  wood,  in  India  ink,  the  origi- 
nals of  some  of  bis  illustrations  to  La  Fon- 
taine ;  a  picture  by  Dor6  on  canvas,  a  reaUy 
clever  landscape ;  drawings  by  Gayami,  and 
Hamon,  and  H.  Vemet,  slight  but  characteris- 
tic; pictures  by  Hamqn,  two  of  them  painted 
in  his  earlier  day,  when  he  drew  and  dedgned 
with  more  meaning  and  care  than  he  does  to- 
day ;  three  interesting  pieces  by  Delaroche ; 
his  "Nymph  Bathing,'*  wliich  we  knew  by 
GroupiPs  photograph ;  a  sketch  in  oil  of  the 
head  of  Philibert  Ddorme,  for  the  H6micyde, 
and  the  sketch  in  water<M)lor  for  the  picture 
''  The  Mob  after  the  Taking  the  BastUe,*' 
painted  by  commission  for  the  Frendi  Republi- 
can Government,  in  1848,  and  since  made  way 
with  by  Louis  Napoleon,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  found.  Then  there  are  many  spedmens 
of  work  by  younger  Frenchmen,  and  men  less 
known  ;  an  excellent  Brion — a  mother  who 
holds  up  her  child  to  warm  its  hands  at  a 
charcoal  burner's  fire — a  good  spedmen  of 
this  strong  painter's  work;  a  kmdscape  by 
Rousseau,  and  another  by  Daubigny ;  drawings 
byBouguerreau,  and  one  of  his  earlier  pictures, 
a  ATirghi  with  the  Infant  Christ,  and  St  John, 
which  has  been  engrayed ;  a  very  clever  pic- 
ture by  Vibert,  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  young  Frenchmen,  and  one  by  his 
confrere,  Zamacois,  who  has  an  almost  equal 
talent.  Beside  these,  we  must  mention,  in 
passing,  the  original  picture,  by  Gdrome, 
*'  The  Death  of  Cesar,"  which  Mr.  Avery  has 
purchased  on  commission  for  a  gentleman  of 
this  dty;  and  an  excdient  picture  by  our 
American,  G.  H.  Boughton,  **  A  Pilgrim 
Family  going  to  Meeting,"  which  will  be  sure 
to  make  this  hard-working,  consdentious 
young  artist  favorably  known  to  our  people. 

Beddes  these  pictures,  Mr.  Avery  has 
brought  over  spedmens  of  products  in  the 
omamental  arts,  that  are  calling  forth  so  mudi 
talent  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in 
which  the  European  workmen  are  fkst  ap- 
proaching an  equality  with  the  old  artificers. 
Russian  bronzes  and  Russian  glass,  with  Rus- 
sian work  in  diver,  will  surprise  many  who 
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imagine  the  empire  of  the  Czar  a  semi- 
barbarouB  country ;  although  Mr.  Ayery  re- 
ports that  the  Russian  pictures  in  the  French 
Eihibition  were  of  such  character  and  ex- 
cellence that  nothing  but  national  jealousy 
can  account  for  the  total  ne^^ect  with  which 
they  were  treated.  The  reproduction  by 
Elkington,  and  Barbadicnne,  of  Medisval, 
Renaissance,  Eastern-Indian  and  Persian 
metal-work,  will  also  interest  our  connois- 
seurs and  workmen;  and  the  reproductions 
and  original  works  in  porcelain,  of  Beck,  in 
France,  and  of  liinton,  in  England,  with 
the  Venetian  gloss  of  SalviaU,  will  tell 
us  something  of  the  progress  toward  per- 
fection that  has  been  made  by  our  modem 
men.  For,  much  of  the  finest  of  this  work  is 
original,  and  not  copied.  Altogether,  a  good 
deal  may  be  learned  from  this  small  but 
interesting  and  intrinsically  valuable  collec- 
tion that  Mr.  Avery  has  imported,  more  with 
a  view  to  stimulate  the  public  mind  than  with 
any  view  to  profit ;  for  it  is  rather  apart  from 
his  main  purpose.  The  time  will  come  when 
our  manufactures  will  take  a  turn  toward 
art  and  beauty,  and  not  apply  all  their  power, 
and  skill,  and  capital,  towutl  things  that  con- 
cern the  body.  And  we  must  begin  early 
with  this  matter  of  educating  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  lest,  when  we  need  them,  we  shall 
not  find  them.  It  would  be  a  real  service  to 
our  young  men  if  such  a  collection  as  Mr. 
Avery  has  here  given  a  hint  of — and  a  hint 
was  all  he  had  in  mind  to  give — could  be 
purchased  by  a  few  of  our  wealthy  men  (and 
after  all,  the  cost  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant), and  placed  on  permanent  exhibition, 
free,  say  in  the  rooms  off  the  Rcading-Room 
in  the  Cooper  Institute.  We  should  expect 
to  date  from  such  an  opportunity  a  new  era 
in  art  in  America. 

—Among  the  works  lately  exhibited  at 
these  receptions,  none  has  excited  greater  in- 
terest than  GirF0RD*s  large  and  important 
picture  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  Sandy  Hook.  It  possesses  aU  the 
charm  and  fascinotion  that  belong  to  salt 
marshes — a  charm  and  fascination  wholly 
inexplicable,  yet  always  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. There,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the 
marsh,  with  its  coarse,  scanty  vegetation, 
with  here  and  there  a  fold  of  white  sand; 
on  the  left,  gradually  moving  towards  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  flows  the  calm  river, 
with  not  a  ripple  to  disturb  its  surface; 
in  the  distance  are  various  craft — sloops, 
schooners,  and  square-rigged  vessels ;  and  on 
the  right,  far  away  over  a  bit  of  blue  ocean. 


a  dark  dond  comet  up,  laden  vitfi  rain,  wUoh, 
by  contrast,  gives  great  value  to  tfaelomlnoiMi 
sky  on  the  left  Words  cannot  do  jnstioe  to 
the  feeling  of  this  beaatifbl  pietnre,  fo  hs 
repose  and  sentiment.  It  mmt  be  stndled 
long  to  be  f\illy  understood  and  i^ypreciatcd. 
Another  picture  by  the  same  artist^  called  "^An 
Indian-Summer  day  on  the  Hudson,**  fans 
also  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  a  i 
of  a  day  rather  than  of  a  scene— the  i 
cence  of  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Hndaon, 
near  Hastings,  in  the  most  tovdy  natamn 
season  known  to  our  climate.  It  is  painted 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  eflSBde 
the  imagination  with  a  charm  aUn  to  that  of 
nature. 

*-The  great  attraction  of  Sbattugk*^  studio 
has  been  his  picture  of  "  The  White  HUls  in 
October,*'  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Gould's.  It  is  the  most  important  work  ever 
produced  by  this  artist,  and  will  greatly  en- 
hance his  reputation.  DqMurting  from  tlie 
beaten  track  of  tourists  and  artists,  Mr.  SliBl- 
tuck  sought  the  wildest  and  least-freqnented 
region  of  the  '*  White  Hills  "  of  New  Hen^ 
shire,  and  made  his  studies  where  few  civili- 
aed  beings  intrude  upon  the  solitode  of  the 
woods.  This  picture  is  a  faithfid  repreeenta- 
tion  of  what  he  saw.  In  the  distamee,  we 
discern  several  lofty,  snow-covered  peaki; 
nearer  rises  a  rounded  hill,  goigeoos  in  Hi 
autumn  livery;  in  the  foreground,  a  wHd 
mountain-brook  (with  an  Indian  name  wUch 
white  folks  are  bound  to  forget)  leape  end 
tumbles  over  the  rocks  that,  in  vain,  tty  to 
impede  its  progress.  On  the  right,  riaee  a 
picturesque  clump  of  trees ;  on  the  left  of  tke 
stream,  a  bear  stands  watching  with  matemal 
satisfaction  the  gambols  of  her  cube.  Hie 
feeling  of  utter  wiidness,  of  the  absence  of 
the  common  element,  is  expressed  in  every 
part  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Shattuck  q>ent  many 
weeks  in  making  studies  for  this  work,  and 
has  put  it  on  canvas  in  a  very  consdenlkma 
and  painstaking  manner. 

— Mr.  Bradford,  who  every  year  ex- 
changes summer  for  an  Arctic  irinter,  bee 
been  busy  on  Iceberg  pictures  ever  ainee  bb 
return  from  the  frozen  regions  last  fidl,  end 
has  produced  some  very  remarkable  woAn. 
He  is  a  little  too  fond  of  introdncing  the  In- 
cident of  his  **  crushed  by  icebergs  **  picture, 
varied  chiefly  by  change  of  position ;  bot  be 
always  aims  to  produce  new  eflfeots  of  light 
and  color,  and  his  compositions  are  exoeed- 
mgly  meritorious.  Mr.  B^rndford  la  a  eaiefbl 
and  conscientious  student  of  Aretie  aoeMiy, 
and  his  pictures,  we  have  no  donbt,  we  m^ 
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curate  representations  of  that  inhospitable 
region.  As  he  is  a  most  enterprising  Toy* 
ager,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  some 
day  that  he  had  sailed  far  north  enough  to 
bring  us  baclE  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  open 
Polar  Sea. 

— Chromo-Lithography  is  sometimes  spo- 
iLen  of  sneerin^y  as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  imi- 
tation of  painting,  fit  only  for  the  iUus- 
tratlon  of  children's  books,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  common  prints  for  the  mdtitude. 
Mr.  Prang,  of  Boston,  has,  howercr,  shown 
that,  with  skilful  and  conscientious  treatment, 
Ghromo-Lithography  may  be  made  the  means 
of  multiplying  real  works  of  art  among  peo- 
ple whose  means  would  not  enable  them  to 
purchase  original  paintings.  This  gentleman 
spares  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Chromes,  selecting  good  subjects 
and  emplo3ring  the  best  talent  that  money 
can  obtain  to  make  accurate  and  artistic 
copies.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  popu« 
larity  of  these  works  is  hicreasing.  They 
are,  of  course,  very  inferior  even  to  second- 
rate  pamtfaig,  but  they  are  better  than  two- 
tliirds  of  the  work  that  comes  as  original  up- 
on the  market,  and  will  hare  a  tendency  to 
diiAise  art-taste  among  the  people,  and  lead 
them  to  a  finer  appreciation  of  good  pic- 
tures. Among  the  other  works  by  American 
artists  which  Mr.  Prang  is  about  to  reproduce 
in  chromo-lithography,  is  Eastman  Johnson's 
admirable  picture  of  the  boy  Lincoln.  If 
well  done,  as  wo  have  no  doubt  it  will  be, 
this  picture  cannot  fail  to  be  very  popular. 
The  original  is  one  of  those  worics,  rare  and 
far  between,  that  satisfy  the  critic,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  touch  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  wiU  be  repro- 
duced in  a  form  that  will  place  the  artist's, 
oonoeption  of  young  Lincoln  within  the  roaoh 
of  persons  of  moderate  means. 

— The  bronn  group,  representing  a  royal 
Bengal  tigress  bringhig  food  to  her  young, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Central  Park, 
was  executed  by  M.  Caik,  from  sketches 
drawn  by  Mile  Rosa  Bohhkub  in  the  Paris 
2k)ological  Gardens.  The  principal  figure- 
that  of  the  tigress— is  about  six  feet  high, 
and  nine  feet  in  length.  Fnmi  her  mouth 
hangs  a  peacock,  and  at  her  feet  are  the  two 
cubs,  eageriy  waiting  for  the  expected  repast 
The  group  was  purchased  by  several  Ameri- 
can gentiemen,  and  by  them  presented  to  the 
Park.  We  trust  their  libend  example  may 
be  followed  by  other  citizens  of  wealth  and 
taste.  It  should  be  stated,  in  Justice  to  the 
Inman  line  of  steamers,  that  they,  in  the 


most  generous  manner,  transported  the  statue 
from  Paris  to  New  York  without  any  chai^ 
forfireight 

— ^Visitors  to  Mr.  MoEntsk's  studio  have 
been  attracted  by  a  pahiting  formed  of  very 
flight  elements,  yet  strikmgly  original  and 
imaginative.  It  is  the  picture  of  an  old  ruin- 
ed chimney,  the  <mly  yestige  of  what  was 
once  a  homestead.  It  rises  dark  and  bare 
against  the  sky,  and  the  cold  moonlight  falls 
on  the  hearth,  whence,  in  other  years,  the 
cheerful  fire  diflbsed  its  hospitable  light  and 
warmth.  The  feeling  of  ruin  and  desolation 
is  vividly  rendered.  Mr.  McEntee  has  also 
pidnted  a  very  fine  October  picture,  remark- 
able for  its  atmospheric  effects.  He  has  just 
completed  a  river-scene  in  winter. 

— In  answer  to  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  statue  of  President  Uncoln,  to 
be  erected  in  Union  Square  in  this  city,  and 
for  which  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  by 
our  citizens  at  tU^  close  of  the  war,  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Committee, 
then  appointed,  have  engaged  the  services  of 
HxNRT  KiBKi  Bbown  ;  the  contracts  for  cast- 
ing have  been  signed,  and  the  work  is  now 
auspiciously  ^mg  on  at  the  artist's  studio  at 
Newburgb. 

— ^A  characteristic  work  of  Fagnavi  has 
been  on  exhibition  at  Schaus's  gallery.  It 
is  caUed  '*  The  ToUet,"  and  represents  a  lady 
sitting  before  a  mirror,  arranging  flowers  in 
her  hair.  Two  litde  gems  of  landscape  by 
Spitzwkg,  and  two  large  and  important  speci- 
mens of  the  genius  of  Edwabd  Haicicait,  hang 
in  the  same  gallery,  with  other  pictures  of  mer- 
it and  interest  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  Schaus  is  about  to  publish 
a  beautiful  work,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken 
from  Whittier's  '*  Maud  Muller."  The  orig- 
inal painting  is  by  Brochart,  of  Paris,  and 
the  engraving  will  be  from  the  skillfhl  hand 
of  Eichens,  the  engrayer  of  the  **  Christian 
Martyr."  Those  who  have  seen  the  original, 
describe  it  as  a  work  of  great  beauty  and 
feeling. 

— ^Mr.  Sabony,  long  and  favorably  known  as 
a  lithog^pher  and  fine  draughtsman,  has 
lately  turned  his.  attention  to  photography, 
and,  bringmg  his  artistic  feeling  and  skiU  to 
bear  on  the  mechanical  process,  has  achieved 
a  mariced  and  original  triumph.  He  knows 
how  to  pose  efibotuaUy  eadi  sitter,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  expression,  and  to  manage  the 
light  hi  rektion  to  the  complexion.  He  per- 
severes in  his  experiments  until  he  is  success- 
fuL  His  heads  of  American  artists,  for  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  "Book  of  the  Art- 
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ista,**  are  very  much  admired ;  they  have  the 
finish  and  individuality  of  fine  crayons,  and 
are  far  superior  in  effect  and  character  to  any 
similar  works  yet  exhibited  here. 

— One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  of  the  sea- 
son is  Mr.  Pebbt*8  composition  entitled* 
'*  Reciprocity."  It  represents  a  little  shoe- 
black assiduously  at  work  "  shining  up  '*  an 
onmge-boy,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  prom- 
ised payment,  in  the  shape  of  an  orange. 
The  picture  is  carefully  and  beautifully 
finished.  Mr.  Perry  has  in  hand  a  composi- 
tion entitled,  '*  Hop-Gathering,'^  and  another, 
representing  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  seat- 
ed under  a  grape-trellis.  He  is  a  careful  stu- 
dent, without  much  imagination,  but  surpasMd 
by  few  artists  in  the  power  of  rendering  do- 
tails  without  destroying  breadth. 

— ^A  very  beautiful  composition  is  Mr.  Gut's 
"LitUe  Red  Ridmg-Hood  and  the  Wolf,"— a 
small  picture,  but  full  of  delicate  handling 
and  exquisite  color.  The  same  artist  has  just 
completed  a  picture  of  a  boy  playmg  on  a 
Jewsharp,  and  a  still  prettier  one,  called  the 
**  Little  Coachman," — a  precocious  youngster 
standing  in  his  cradle  and  driving  a  chair  at 
a  furious  pace  across  the  nursery-floor. 

— Mr.  Geo.  C.  Lambdin,  who,  for  the  pres- 
ent, occupies  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Weir,  in 
the  Tenth-street  Studio  Building,  has  recently 
completed  several  works  of  great  beauty. 
One  of  the  finest  is  called  *'  Sunday  Morning." 
It  represents  a  rather  sedate  German  walking 
in  a  garden  with  his  little  daughter.  The 
composition  is  simple  but  refined,  and  a  pleas- 
ant Sunday  feeling  pervades  the  whole.  An- 
other picture  is  called  **  The  Anxious  Mother ;" 
— a  little  girl  has  taken  a  pair  of  kittens  in 
her  arms,  and  poor  old  pussy  looks  up  with 
an  anxious,  matronly  air,  to  see  what  is 
to  become  of  them.  The  ineidenta  in  these 
pictures  are  nothing;  but  the  painting  is 
really  wonderful  Some  of  the  effects  of  sun- 
light on  green  leaves  are  marvellously  bril- 
liant. 

— Our  sculptors  have  not  been  idle  during 
the  winter.  Mr.  Ward's  colossal  statue  of 
Commodore  Perry,  presented  to  the  town  of 
Newport  by  Mr.  Belmont,  is  considered  one 
of  that  artist's  most  important  works.  Mr. 
IiAUNT  Thompson's  statue  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  is 
also  a  work  of  decided  merit  It  represents 
the  general  in  his  every-day  war-dress — sack 
coat,  heavy  boots,  &c,  as  ho  was  wont  to  ap- 
pear on  the  field  where  there  was  work  to  be 
done.  The  statue  is  to  be  cast  from  cannon 
captured  during  the  late  war,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  pUced  at  West  Point 


— Giffobd'8  pidnting  of  the  A^rondacki  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  country,  having  been 
sold  to  an  En  j^iah  gentleman. 

— We  regret  to  learn  that  ProfeaBor  Wku 
has  been  obliged  temporarily  to  rdinqnwh  Us 
duties  at  West  Point,  and  visit  New  York  far 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice. 

— ^The  apartments  of  Jasrr  F,  Caopbet, 
over  Putnam's  Art-Bureau,  form  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  artistic  nooks  in  the  dty.  He  has 
a  remarkably  fine  landscape  on  the  eeael,  &r 
advanced  towards  completion. 

— One  of  Hcntinotom's  best  portimita  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Academy.  It  b  a 
very  striking  three-quarter-length  likeneM  of 
the  late  Admiral  Dupont,  rich  in  color,  naaolj 
and  natural  in  attitude,  and  highly  cluurmcter- 
istic  in  expression. 

—The  many  friends  of  Gko.  H.  Hall  wfll 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  his  health  is  in  greet 
measure  rcl'Stablished,  and  that  he  is  now 
again  at  work  in  his  studio,  number  660 
Broadway,  on  -subjects  obtained  duzing  bis 
late  visit  to  Spain. 

—J.  F.  Weir  is  at  work,  at  West  Point. 
on  a  new  Foundry  picture  for  Mr.  Parrot. 

— An  excellent  likeness  of  MarshsU  O. 
Roberts,  in  the  studio  of  Thomas  Lk  Clxab, 
promises  to  be  one  of  that  artist's  most  strik- 
ing and  effective  portraits. 

— The  fine  water-color  picture  by  Dablky, 
representing  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  be- 
fore a  shrine,  was  sketched  by  that  artist 
from  an  actual  scene.  The  picture  is  now  in 
the  Wator^olor  Exhibition.  The  artisi^ 
sketches  abroad,  designed  to  illustrate  his 
letters  from  Europe,  will  be  publislied  bj 
Hiurd  k  Houghton  in  the  spring. 

— ^Whitrxdqk  has  completed  a  fine  Rodcj- 
Mountam  picture.  The  sheet  of  water  that 
forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  compodtkai| 
is  painted  with  eminent  success. 

— ^Thc  graceful  and  clever  illustrations, 
drawn  recently  by  Ehninoxr  for  ffarper'M 
Weeklify  are  attracting  much  attention,  and, 
with  his  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  legoijl 
of  St  Gwendoline,  have  greatly  enhanced  Us 
reputation  as  an  accomplished  and  refined 
draughtsman. 

— DuRAND,  whose  collection,  conaistinig 
of  one  hundred  pieces — the  careful  renlta 
of  his  summer  excursions  among  the  woods 
and  waters  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years — in  his  recent  sale,  found  eager  pur- 
chasers  among  artists  and  old  friendly  is 
about  to  make  his  f\iture  residence  at  tha 
old  homestead  in  New  Jersey,  six  miles 
from  Newark,  where  he  was  bom. 
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Putnam's  MAOASiinE  has  not  yet  added  its 
Toice  to  the  general  congratulations  that  have 
poured  in  upon  Yale  College  for  her  good  for- 
tune in  haying  secured  **  The  Jarves  GoUeo- 
tion  of  Earlj Italian  Pictures"  for  her  School 
of  the  Tine  Arts.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
known  what  the  Janres  Collection  is.  At 
least,  those  who  know  it,  and  value  it,  have 
done  aU  that  they  could  to  inform  the  public 
as  to  its  merits  and  its  value.  It  consists  of 
148  pictures  by  painters  whose  dates  cover  the 
period  from  ▲.  d.  1000  to  ▲.  d.  1600,  a 
space  of  six  centuries,  embracing  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  art  in  Italy.  These 
pictures  were  collected  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  James  Jackson  Jarres,  during  a  long  res- 
idence in  Italy,  and  were,  for  several  years, 
open  to  the  public  in  Florence,  so  that  they 
were  subjected  to  the  severest  ordeal  possi- 
ble. Those  who  Imew  most  about  the  sub- 
ject, both  connoisseurs  and  amateurs — those 
who  knew,  and  those  who  knew  and  loved, 
pietures,  alike  agreed  that  the  gallery  was  all 
it  pretended  to  be — a  collection  of  genuine 
works  of  the  masters  whose  names  they  bore ; 
not  their  greatest  nor  their  best,  but  having 
enoiugh  of  their  essential  characteristics  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  merit 
Mr.  Jarves  long  entertained  the  hope  that 
these  pictures,  which  he  had  labored  so  long 
and  so  faithfUlly  to  gather  together,  might  be 
lodged  in  his  native  city,  Boston,  and,  failing 
that,  'that  they  might  belong  to  New  Yoric ; 
but  though,  for  our  own  sakes,  we  are  sorry 
we  cannot  have  them  witlun  didly  reach,  we 
are  not  sure  but  they  are  in  the  best  posdble 
place.  They  are  planted  now  where  every 
year  a  large  body  oi  young  people  will  come 
into  contact  with  them,  and  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  them  in  the  happy  leisure 
of  coUege-ltfe.  We  shall  be  much  di«^oint- 
ed  if  the  influence  of  this  new  means  of  cul- 
ture is  not,  before  many  years,  apparent  in 
the  works  of  our  younger  artists,  infhsing 
into  their  pictures  the  charm  of  color  and  tiie 
depth  of  expresrion  which  are  what  our 
American  pictures  most  stand  in  need  of. 


Talking,  the  other  evening,  with  a  lively 
and  intelligent  young  anny-offlcer,  stationed  at 
one  of  the  fkr^tt  posts  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, about  life  in  those  regions,  he  told  us 
one  thing  that,  while  it  startled  us,  had  a  seed 
of  comfort  for  us  in  the  future.    It  seems 


that,  in  the  new  settlements  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  house  rooted 
like  a  tree  in  the  soil,  and  growing  out  of  it 
into  a  solid  and  permanent  life,  is  a  thing 
quite  unknown  I  All  the  houses  thereabouts 
are  moveable,  made  of  wood  or  iron  in  slabs 
and  sections,  and  to  be  taken  down  or  set  up 
by  a  small  boy  with  a  screw-driver  in  half  an 
hour,  although  this  is  getting  thought  to  be 
too  long  a  tune.  These  houses  are  made  like 
the  Waltham  watches,  by  machinery,  and  with 
such  accuracy  that  any  portion  misshig  can 
be  replaced  by  return  mail^  on  the  reoapt  of 
an  application.  Thus,  if  a  chinmey  smokes, 
as  even  chimneys  made  by  machinery  wiU, 
the  owner  merely  has  to  tidce  it  out,  pack  it 
neatly,  and  transmit  it  by  mail,  franked  if 
possible,  to  the  nearest  manu&cturer,  who 
will  presently  return  it  smoking  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  did  before.  So,  creaking  doors, 
rattling  windows,  shaky  floors,  and  leaky  gut- 
ters, are  aU  to  be  remedied  by  this  easy  and 
hieffi»ctual  process.  But  the  principal  recom- 
mendation of  these  houses  seems  to  be  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  moved,  as  the 
climate,  the  soil,  or  other  necessities  make  it 
desirable.  A  man  finds  that  this  place  does 
not  agree  with  his  throat ;  very  wdl,  he  puts 
his  house  in  his  trunk  and  goes  to  a  place 
where  he  can  keep  his  catarrh  in  better  tune. 
Tl^  place  is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  culllva- 
tion  of  his  favorite  fruit  the  onion ;  he  packs 
his  beefkteak  carefully  in  his  portmanteau, 
puts  his  domicile  in  the  box  of  his  buggy, 
and  sets  it  up  under  a  more  propitious  sky. 
Nothing  can  be  imagmed  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  growing  and  unsettled  country, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  popularity 
of  these  **  mansions,"  the  American  syno- 
nym for  "houses.**  As  an  illustration  of 
the  remarkable  results  that  may  be  looked 
for,  our  military  friend  assured  us  that  he 
passed  through— was  it  FUtte  City  ? — going 
on  a  little  expedition  further  west,  and  found 
it  a  stately  metropcdis,  ^th  all  the  outward 
splendor  of  an  old-established  dty.  Brown 
stone  fronts  abounded,  or  excellent  imitations 
of  them ;  there  was  a  mayor,  a  common  conn- 
cU,  and  first  families.  On  his  return,  a  week 
later,  he  passed  over  the  same  spot,  but  al- 
most every  trace  of  the  great  dty  had  disap- 
peared. Houses,  streets,  churches,  dty  halls, 
first  families  had  vanished,  and  all  that  was 
left  of  Platte  City  was  a  few  doien  of  empty 
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tomato-caDB    scattered 
parched  and  arid  aoiL 


disnally    over   the 


It  is  high  time,  we  think,  that  some  action 
were  taken  with  reference  to  the  indecent 
prints  published  in  certain  weekly  journals 
that  shall  be  nameless.  These  Journals  are 
sold  freely  at  the  stalls  along  with  the  re- 
spectable Harper" t  Weekly  and  Frakk  Leslie, 
and  are  laid  in  all  our  laps  by  the  newsboys, 
as  we  dash  out  of  New  York  by  a  dozen  rail- 
ways. In  this  way  our  wives  and  grown-up 
daughters,  and  the  little  ones,  all  get  a  chance 
to  see  the  filthy  pictures  which  our  boys  have, 
all  the  week,  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
at  their  leisure,  as  they  walk  up  and  down 
Broadway;  every  stall  making  a  miniature 
picture-gallery  of  itself  by  suspending  these 
obscenities  shamelessly  in  pUin  view.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  pictures  in  these  weekly 
prints  were  so  badly  designed,  and  so  misera- 
bly engraved,  that  they  attracted  nobody,  but, 
within  a  few  weeks,  since  the  New  Tear,  in- 
deed, they  have  developed  into  full-blown  nui- 
sances. They  are  employing  the  best  men 
they  can  procure  to  draw  for  them  on  wood, 
and  some  of  the  best  engravers  we  have  arc 
not  ashamed  to  lend  their  hands  to  spread  the 
foul  contagion.  There  is  no  city  in  the  worid 
where  such  pictures  as  these  would  be  allowed 
to  hang  in  the  open  streets,  nor  even  to  be 
publicly  sold.  Not  even  in  Paris  is  it  allowed, 
and  Paris  has  many  virtues,  but  squeamish- 
ness  is  not  one  of  them.  In  London  there  is 
an  active  and  strong  society — "  The  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Crime" — that  has 
taken  cognizance  of  this  evil  as  manifested 
there,  and  effectually  suppressed  it  Why 
should  not  one  be  started  here  ?  We  are  sure 
every  father  that  values  the  welfare  of  his 
children  would  lend  such  a  society  a  helping 
hand. 


Thanes  to  Fannt  Kemble,  March  is  to  be 
shorn  of  half  his  terrors.  To  hear  that  she 
is  coming  to  read  to  us,  is  as  good,  to  say 
(he  lenxt,  as  to  know  that  the  Spring  is  on  its 
way.  She  comes  before  the  swallow  dares, 
and,  in  spite  of  time  and  trouble,  we  look  to 
see  her  taicc  the  winds  of  March  with  her  old 
beauty.  For,  Fanny  Kcmble^s  charm  was 
always  more  in  her  spirit  thun  in  her  face ; 
although,  when  she  was  young,  that,  too,  had 
an  almost  supremo  loveliness.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  remember  her  in 
those  days,  love  to  recall  her.  Her  head  was 
noble  in  its  contours,  resembling  that  of  the 
young  Juno,  and,  with  her  innate  taste,  she 


never  added  siij  miiiiiii  iil  In  ITmhIiiIi  ■uallii 
of  her  abundant  hair,  which  were  grace  and 
crown  enough.  Her  forehead  was  low  aod 
broad,  and  her  large  dark  eyes,  well  set  un- 
der even  brows,  reflected  every  mood  and 
change  of  her  souL  A  wonderfoUy  mobile^ 
expressive  face;  a  sensitive  imtrmiieiit  ^tmX 
responded,  in  laige,  flowing  msuAe,  to  the 
touch  of  her  intelligence.  When  ahe  went 
upon  the  stage  at  seventeen,  her  figure  ia  nad 
to  have  been  like  a  bird  for  ISghtneia,  and  like 
a  mountain-brook  for  grace  of  motion ;  when 
she  came  to  us  later,  and  read,  she  had  be- 
come very  stout;  but  who  that  heard  her, 
ever  thought  of  her  as  other  than  an  imper- 
sonation of  grace  and  nujestyf  Her  walk 
was  as  light  and  elastic  as  when  she  first  went 
upon  the  boards  as  Juliet,  and  carried  the 
world  by  a  storm.  Stout  she  undeniably  wai^ 
and  yet  we  might  have  sung  of  hei^— 

*< M  ligkUy  did  she  atir  ; 

The  flower  Bho  touched  on,  dipped  and  roM^ 
And  turned  to  look  at  her  I  ** 

Fanny  Kemble — and  we  like  to  forget  that 
she*  ever  had  another  name — made  theifflpm- 
sion  that  she  did,  b7herBiiperatNrandfaigapir> 
itual  life  and  energy.  She  presented  that 
rare  union,  a  wide  culture  and  a  wide  experi- 
ence, united  to  an  unquenchable  enthnaiaaB. 
Whatever  she  did,  she  did  with  the  ntmeat 
thoroughness,  and  carried  her  work  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  which  she  was  capable  ; 
and  yet  she  seemed  to  do  it  without  labor  or 
fatigue.  We  are  not  to  think  of  her  as  an 
ordinary  actress,  or  as  a  mere  reader;  she 
has  been  a  great  actress,  and,  we  donbt  not, 
will  maintain  her  distinguished  reputation  of 
past  years  in  her  new  appearance  before  the 
public. 

Thx  city  has  tried  an  expensive  ezperinMOt 
in  building  the  Locw  Bridge,  but  the  pabBe, 
for  whose  accommodotion  it  was  built,  seems 
determined  to  have  it  down.  When  it  is  fool 
weather,  and  the  streets  ankle- deep  in  mod 
and  slush,  the  tide  of  opposition  ebbs,  and 
people  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries 
them  over ;  but,  no  sooner  does  it  dear  oll^ 
than  every  body  declares  it  either  a  positlYe 
nuisance  or  a  useless  excrescence.  fVom  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  it  certainly  is  a  mean, 
unimpressive  structure,  and,  practically,  it  is 
too  high  and  too  narrow.  Its  height  makea  it 
very  difficult  for  women  and  old  people^  the  ' 
class  for  whose  accommodation  dtiefly  it 
was  built,  to  use  it;  its  narrowness  makes 
crossing  it,  whenever  the  bad  going  has 
tempted  a  crowd  to  try  it,  a  serious  Ion  of 
time.    We  think,  too,  that  in  the  long  run 
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these  crowds  must  breed  pickpockets,  for  the 
temptations  are  nmnerous,  and  to  persons  of 
wealE  moral  sentiments  must  be  nearlj  irre- 
ri?tible.  In  going  upstairs,  your  predecessors' 
^oat-pockets  present  an  alluring  prospect  for 
several  minutes;  thej  really  seem  to  say, 
"  Come,  pick  us." 

A  MONTH  ago  Mr.  Pikrrc  Blot  was  inriting 
us  all  to  cooperate  with  him  in  establishing  a 
restaurant  where  we  could  not  only  dine  well 
and  cheaply,  but  where  we  could  also  order 
our  dinners  and  breakfasts,  and  have  them 
sent  to  our  houses,  thus  enabling  us  to  dis- 
pense, in  our  homes,  with  those  persons  about 
whose  origin  the  old  proverb  speaks  with 
such  energy  and  certainty.  Of  course,  we 
allude  to  the  cooks.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Blot 
does  not  mean  to  let  the  project  die  for  lack 
of  talkhig  and  writing  about  it  The  first 
great  material  need  of  New  York  is  homes, 
built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of 
several  families,  where  they  can  live  in  com- 
fort ind  decency,  without  interfering  with 
one  another.  And  the  next  is,  restaurants 
where  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  go  and  get 
comfortable  meals,  well  served,  for  a  reason- 
able price.  There  are  many  respects  in  which 
our  dty  is  a  hundred  years  behind  the  op- 
portunities afibrded  by  its  wealth  and  position. 
Too  many  of  our  social  arrangements  are 
more  barbarous  than  civilized. . 


Fbiend  Sloboik  has  paid  us  a  visit,  in  our 
office  on  Broadway.  As  the  country-folk  say, 
**  fie  is  as  queer  as  Dick — as  queer  as  Dick's 
hatband." 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  we  took 
the  liberty  of  publishing,  in  the  first  number 
of  our  Magazine,  some  extracts  fixnn  a  private 
letter  of  his : — 

*'  Ugh  t "  said  Sloboie,  as  he  entered,  '<so 
you  have  been  clapping  me  mto  print  I  Bid 
I  deserve  this,  Putnam,  at  your  bands? 
Never  mind.  No  apology.  What's  done's 
done.  And  now  tell  me,  as  you  have  made  a 
contributor  of  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth, — I 
suppose  I  may  ask  a  question,  as  bemg  (me  of 
the  guild  ? — How  comea  it,  as  you  had  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  first  number  of  your  first  series, — 
'  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us  ? ' — not  gne 
of  your  contributors,  in  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary enunciations  of  some  of  those  curious 
gentiemen  down  South,  thought  of  a  compan- 
ion :  Have  we  not  many  Bourbons  among  us  ? 

'*Bnk  the  shop,  eh?  Certainly.  Hang 
the  shop.  But  you  look  out  of  sorts.  Busi- 
ness bad  ?    They  tell  me  all  busness  is  bad. 


I  AoM  none, so /don't  care.  Blue  times?  I 
should  think  so.  There's  my  acquaintance 
(I  thank  Fortune  he  is  no  more  than  that), 
Poplum,  with  his  dtified  country-seat  In 
the  hosiery  Ime,  hang  him" — here  Sloboie 
•half-unoonsciously  stuck  out  one  leg,  display- 
ing a  great  coarse  stocking  ci  blue  yam 
with  a  rod  ribbing,  the  work,  no  doubt,  of 
the  sable  housekeeper— **  has  got  his  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar house  in  town,  and 
his  forty4housand  dollars'  worth — woWA/" 
(growled  Sloboie,  with  a  savage  glare)—**  of 
tasteless  upholstery,  and  was  going  on,  as  he 
said,  *  to  do  the  thing  up  neat  and  complete,' 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  lot  of  pictures,  and 
*  some '  Mbrary.  I  am  told  he  has  suspended 
the  order  to  his  broker  for  the  art  and  lite- 
rature. I  expect  the  champagne  and  can- 
yas-backs  will  go  next  There's  an  awful 
example  of  economy  for  you  I " 

We  got  talking  about  the  fashions. 

Says  Sloboie :  **  Isn't  it  odd  about  the  ^rls' 
heads  ?  I'll  tell  you.  There  i^  a  young  lady, 
very  devout  and  all  that— one  of  these  inter- 
mittent nuns — ^frequents  our  church, — but  she 
ufill  be  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion— can't 
go  to  heaven  on  any  account,  otherwise.  Her 
head  has  troubled  me  a  good  deaL  Last  win- 
ter she  had  an  affair  at  right  angles  to  the 
back  of  her  neck.  I  used  to  think — ^for  I 
couldn't  help  watching  it — supposing  that 
affair  weighed  half  a  pound  more,  where 
would  the  centre  of  gravity  be  ?  Last  sum- 
mer she  was  gotten  up  on  the  principle  of  a 
ninepin.  I  can^t  draw,  but  of  course  you  have 
seen  the  pattern.  Then  a  litde  dish  she  had 
on  her  head,  in  front  of  the  knob,  sloped  for- 
ward very  much  like  the  slanting  leg  of  a  fig- 
ure-of-four  trap,  and — I  know  it  was  out- 
rageous, but  one  can't  always  control  one's 
fancies-^^  the  time  I  should  have  been  re- 
peating the  responses,  I  kept  saying  to  myself, 

Sfuppote  it  abonld  fall  on  her  nose  7 
Suppose  it  9h0uld  fall  on  her  nose? 
Boppose  It  shonld/off— on  her  nose  7 
Suppose  it  should  tail  on  her  note  1 

I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  but  what  will  you 
have?  It  is  very  unpleasant  I  do  wish 
ladies  would  consider  the  confusmg  effect  of 
these  sudden  changes  on  the  minds  of  men. 
I  don't  think  it  should  be  allowed.  At  pres- 
ent her  bonnet  is  not  quite  so  alarming ;  but 
it  fails  m  esthetic  propriety:  it  does  not  pro- 
tect the  head." 

**  You  publishers,  magazine-men,  and  news- 
paper editors  are  queer  geniuses,"  says  SIo- 
bde — "so  inconsequent  One  day  you  sign 
petitions  and  write  leaders  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national copyright;  and,  the  next,  you  march 
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out  with  peoium  flyiiig  tnd  agrand  flcmrith  of 
tmmpets,  like  a  feadal  baron,  to  plunder  India- 
criminatdy.  How  is  this  ?  I  suppose  my  no- 
tions are  very  old-&8hioned ;  bnt  it  seems  to 
me,  if  a  thing  be  wrong,  one  ought  not  to  do  iC* 

We  fell  upon  general  and  political  topics. 
Touching  the  bribery  questico  so  mudi  dis- 
cussed of  late,  he  gave  his  Tiews:  '*Tbe 
whole  complication  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
little-joker  business.  You  will  not  find  the 
pea  where  you,  with  your  own  eyes,  saw  the 
rascal  put  it.  (Do  you  know,"  interjected  he, 
**I  once  tried  that?)  And,  if  you  lift  up 
any  of  the  other  thimbles,  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  pea.  That  is  not  so.  ^e  diffi- 
culty, it  appears,  is  to  fix  its  position.  As  to 
the  morality  of  tiie  little  game,  nobody  seems 
to  know  whether  either  party  is  guilty  of  any 
imprudence  (to  call  it  no  worse),  and,  if  so, 
which." 

**  What  a  funny  fellow  that  Juarez  is,"  says 
Sloboie;  '*he  wants  me  to  lend  him  fifty 
cents  " — then,  obeerring  our  look  of  surprise 
— "  Well,  you  know  he  wants  to  borrow  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  or  any  little  matter 
of  that  sort,  fVom  us.  And  Fm  likely  to  go 
behind-hand  five  hundred  dollars  this  rery 
year,  for  one.  Why  should  I  lend  him  fifty 
cents  under  these  circumstances  ?  And 
there's  Seward  buying  wild  land.  I  could 
sell  him  some.  Expand  ?  /  don*t  want  to 
expand."  (This  with  a  whimsical  twmkle  of 
his  deep-blue  eyes,  for  Sloboie,  though  not  a 
fat  man,  weighs,  we  should  say,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fiTc  or  so,  being  on  a  large  scale 
erery  way.)  "And  there's  St  Thomas — 
who*ll  insure  that  rickety  concern  ?  I  hope 
my  companies  won't  take  any  risk  on  it 
And  haven't  we  had  earthquakes  enough  in 
our  own  land?  Besides,  I'm  told  you  canH 
get  there,  except  by  sea.    Is  that  so  ?  " 

Of  the  rash,  indigested,  undignified  propo- 
siUons  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  not  even  ris- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  bad  jokes,  though  intend- 
ed for  such,  already  made  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House : 

**  What  poor  clowns,"  quoth  he  m  his  sen- 
tentious way,  "  be  these,  that,  when  the  coun- 
try is  on  its  beam-ends,  *  play  such  fantas- 
tic tricks  * — (no,  they  are  not  worth  the  fag- 
end  of  a  hackneyed  quotation  from  Shakes- 
peare)— and  do  every  thing  that  is  possible 
for  men  to  do  to  bring  a  great  nation  into 
contempt  before  the  world.  I  should  like  to 
punch  some  of  tbem."  Here  Sloboie  ex- 
hibited a  muscular  and  knotty  fist  He  is  a 
bad  fellow  to  be  punched  by. 


Finally  we  beoame  inrolTwl  in  die  i 
money-questioD,  as  happen!  to  every  body 
Just  now. 

^  About  our  finances?  Tdl  yon  whal,  Put- 
nam, like  Sir  John  FabtaH;  Knight,  I  dlalik^ 
'  this  paying  back.'  But  it  can't  be  eqalimed 
out  odf.  We  must  meet  our  oMigationa  mi 
maturity  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  or  we 
must  take  to  the  more  expensTe  method  of 
repudiation.    I  go  for  the  cfae^wr  mode." 

He  got  to  the  oonslderatioD  of  money  in 
the  abstract: 

"I  admit,"  said  he,  *'that  moo^  is  the 
root  of  all  evil  But  I  think  I  would  take  the 
risk  of  it" 

Over  his  rugged  features  we  thought  an  odd 
sort  of  humorous  smile  flitted,  as  he  aaid 
these  words. 

"Yes,"  continued  he,  *<I  think  I  would 
take  the  risk  of  a  million  a-year.  So  much 
could  be  done  with  it  Do  yon  know  what  I 
would  do,  if  I  had  a  paltry  ten  thouiand  "*> 
(this  was  rather  good  in  Sloboie)— **  to  fling 
away  ?  I'd  give  a  New  Year's  dinner  to  erery 
ragamuffin  in  town.  I  went  over  on  Chiiii- 
mas-day  to  the  FiTe  Points  House  of  Indus- 
try. I  used  to  know  Pease,  who  started  the 
whole  business,  twenty  years  ago.  When  I 
saw  the  poor  little  devils  of  children  pegging 
away  at  a  turkey,  pcriiape  for  the  first  time  in 
the  lives  of  some  of  thrak,  my  heart  gave  a 
great  gulp,  and,  and  " — the  old  fdlow  fiddled 
uneasily  at  the  throat-bsnd  of  his  shirt— 
''Hang  it,  old  friend,  I  must  be  olt  Good 
bye."  And  he  went  out,  hurriedly,  after 
squeezing  our  fingers  pretty  much  into 
mummy. 

What  was  this  upon  our  hand?  It  was  a 
tear.  Sloboie  had  dropped  it  Did  w«  not 
tell  you  that  he  was  a  queer  old  Dick  f  U 
was  warm  with  the  love  of  a  bitmim  heart; 
and  more  doquent  than  the  orations  of  many 
philanthropists.  A  sympathetic  dewdiop  itiae 
in  our  eyes,-  and  we  saw  the  same  in  the 
young  bdy  that  attends  to  our  conc^MuA- 
ence. 

What  do  you  think  we  did  ?  It  waft  «n 
odd  thing,  too.  We  took  a  pleoe  of  viiglD 
blotting-paper,  we  soaked  up  that  tear,  we 
went  a  few  steps  down  the  street  to  an  ^>otlie- 
cary's,  and  we  purchased  a  tiny  vial.  In  that 
we  deposited  the  damp  paper.  It  stands  nov 
on  our  bed-room  mantel-piece.  We  look  st 
it,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  If  we  ni« 
weary  and  disheartened,  the  aig^t  of  it  is  bet- 
ter to  us  than  mountains  of  gold ;  and,  when 
we  take  a  sniff  out  of  it  once  in  a  wldle,  ^tm 
savor  of  it  surpasses  that  of  attar  of  rose. 
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A  PAPER   ON  PAPER. 


It  is  a  common  weakness  among  men 
to  speak  of  indostrial  pursuits  as  being 
incompatible  with  higher  aspirations 
and  poetical  views.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, Industry  is  Poetry  made  tangible ; 
for  her  odc  great  purpose  is  to  give 
value  to  what  seems  worthless,  to  en- 
dow the  lowest  forms  with  highest 
beauty,  and  to  raise  the  humblest 
mateiial  to  the  loftiest  rank  among  the 
things  of  the  earth.  If  it  js  the  aim 
of  Man  to  purify  his  earthy  being,  and 
make  it  fit  for  a  better  life ;  if  Nature 
continually  changes  death  into  life; 
then  Industry  also  is  ever  busy  at  the 
same  work,  and  her  motto,  too,  is 
"  Excelsior  I " 

Nature  is  the  great  teacher.  In  her 
vast  realm,  surging,  seething,  and  ever 
restlessly  active,  nothing  is  lost  but  to 
be  found  again;  nothing  dies  but  to 
rise  to  new  life.  We  speak  not  here 
of  common  miracles,  like  that  which 
changes  the  tiny  grain,  buried  in  its 
dark  grave,  into  a  lily,  surpassing 
Solomon  in  all  his  splendor.  But  even 
the  fleeting  breath  of  air  is  not  lost; 
for  the  noxious  gas  which  we  reject' 
comes  down  to  the  earth  again  in  tiny 
raindrops,  and  brings  nourishment  to 
plants.  Not  a  flash  of  lightning  can 
pass  through  the  air,  but  it  must  do  its 


errand,  and  produce  ammoniac,  which 
the  waters  bring  down  to  fertilize  the 
land.  Not  a  flower  can  exhale  its  sweet 
perflune  at  night  without  doing  good ; 
for  even  the  almost  invisible  atoms 
must  return  in  their  time,  and  become 
once  more  useful  to  the  source  firom 
which  they  sprang.  Thus  alone  the 
eternal  harmony  of  Nature  can  be  pre- 
served; thus  alone  the  humblest  and 
smallest  particle  in  the  great  economy 
can  have  its  share  in  the  activity  and 
migesty  of  the  universe.  The  tiny  seed 
that  escapes  our  vision  becomes  a  tree 
in  which  the  birds  of  heaven  find  a 
home ;  and  the  drop  of  water  that  sinks 
uxmoticed  into  the  ocean,  partakes,  by  its 
union  with  the  vast  mass,  of  its  glory 
and  its  splendor.  Such  is  the  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  and  such  is  the 
aim  of  Industry. 

Nowhere  in  her  great  realm  does 
she  show  this  more  strikingly,  than 
when  she  takes  up  the  foul  and  tattered 
rags  that  are  disdainfully  thrown  aside 
by  the  poorest  among  us,  and  changes 
them  into  pure,  white  tablets,  on  which 
are  written  the  wisdom  of  Han  and  the 
truth  of  God. 

This  is  the  paper  of  our  day;  but 
how  fiur  it  is  from  the  material  which 
was  used  by  our  first  fathers  for  the 
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purpose  of  thus  sending  thought  from 
land  to  land  and  from  generation  to 
generation  I  They  began  by  using  the 
earth  itself  as  the  great  tablet  on  which 
to  record  their  deeds ;  for,  with  them, 
durability  was  the  only  end  at  which 
they  aimed.  Thus  they  took  smooth 
mountain-sides,  lofty  river-banks,  and 
grand,  towering  rocks  rising  from  a 
level  plain  in  lonely  majesty,  and  on 
diese  they  wrote  their  mysteries  and 
their  achievements.  The  traveller  on 
the  Ohio  can  still,  here  and  there,  sec  on 
the  soft-stone  banks  of  the  old  river 
the  records  of  Indian  deeds,  which  the 
Redskin  of  our  day  deciphers  with 
eaae;  and  the  latest  explorer  of  the 
Austi^lian  continent  recognizes  the 
same  childlike  picture-writing  on  the 
rocky  sides  of  its  steep  mountains. 
Gigantic  tablets  formed  by  the  smooth 
rock,  and  covered  with  mystic  writings, 
abound  in  the  Sahara,  wherever  the 
Tuarik  dwelt,  and  still  larger  inscrip- 
tions adorn  the  interior  of  vast  caves. 

Then  antiquity  learnt  literally  "to 
give  speech  to  rocks  and  metals.'*  The 
laws  of  God  were  given  to  Moses  on 
tables  of  stone ;  and  Job  shows  us  the 
progress  made  in  rock-writing,  when 
letters  were  skilfully  engraved  with 
iron  tools,  and  the  cavity  filled  with 
molten  lead;  for  he  says,  "Oh,  that 
my  words  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever  I" 
As  mountains  and  masses  of  rock  were 
not  always  conveniently  situated  for 
their  purposes,  men  next  erected  moun- 
tuns  and  called  them  pyramids,  and 
raised  rocks  of  beauteous  shapes  as 
obelisks  near  to  their  great  thorough- 
fares, and  on  these  still  colossal  tablets 
they  inscribed  the  history  of  their 
kings  and  their  heroes.  Gradually 
they  learnt  to  content  themselves  with 
still  smaller  masses ;  and  where  public 
monuments  and  private  tombstones, 
which  have  survived  to  our  days,  were 
not  appropriate,  they  introduced  mar- 
ble tablets,  such  as  those  on  which  for 
ages,  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  all 
public  acts  were  engraved.  Our  mu- 
seums still  abound  with  this  indestructi- 
ble paper  of  the  ancients,  varying  in 


importance  from  the  law  of  an  empire, 
wMch  even  now  controls  our  actions,  to 
the  pious  record  of  an  unknown  citizen. 
The  great  dangers  to  which  these  tab- 
lets were  exposed  from  the  spirit  of 
wanton  destruction  among  men,  and 
the  slow  but  sure  efiect  of  the  weather, 
led  occasionally  to  the  substitution  of 
the  mere  clay  of  the  earth.  Burnt  into 
bricks  and  pottery,  this  proved  almost 
indestructible;  and  it  is  itell  known 
how  we  now  read  the  history  of  onoe 
powerful  races  on  the  bricks  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  the  contracts  for  building 
and  prices  for  labor  on  tiles  dug  out 
Arom  enormous  mounds,  and  the  private 
correspondence  of  Egyptians  living  be- 
fore Hoses  on  potsherds  found  in  the 
mire  of  the  Nile. 

As  civilization  advanced  and  the 
skill  of  men  in  handicrafts  increased, 
the  rude  rock  was  abandoned,  and  the 
softer  metals  were  substituted.  Tablets 
made  of  this  material  were  more  easily 
transported ;  portability  became  almort 
as  important  now  as  durability;  and 
they  occupied  less  space  in  public 
archives  and  private  records.  Hence 
we  find  it  stated  that  the  laws  of  Crete 
were  in  oldest  times  already  engrared 
on  bronze ;  whilst  a  didactic  poem  by 
Hesiod,  called  "  Works  and  Days,**  and 
written  on  white  lead  tablets,  was  seen 
by  Pausanias,  although  the  letters  had 
become  illegible.  Pliny  also  speaks  of 
other  writings  of  great  public  impor* 
tance  on  lead,  which  were  rolled  up  hi 
the  shape  of  a  cylinder.  At  a  hiter 
period,  every  Athenian  had  his  "  bronBe^" 
as  every  citizen  with  us  has  Ids 
"  papers,"  and  hundreds  of  these  are  still 
in  existence.  In  Rome  also  a  like  cus- 
tom prevailed ;  the  laws  of  the  Decem- 
virs, which  had  first  been  written  on 
wood,  were  subsequently  engraved  on 
brass,  but,  unfortunately,  melted  when 
lightning  struck  the  capitol.  Public 
records  were  generally  etched  on  cop- 
per ;  and  a  speech  of  Claudius  thus  pre- 
served may  still  be  seen  in  the  city  of 
Lyons,  together  with  numerous  brqnie 
tablets  containing  the  discharges  of 
brave  soldiers  at  the  expiration  of  their 
time  of  serv  ce  in  the  legion. 
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Wood,  which  could  be  more  eoeily 
bought,  cut,  and  transported,  than 
either  stone  or  metal,  had  to  serve 
next  as  paper  to  our  fathers.  Metal, 
especially,  soon  went  oat  of  use,  since 
its  high  price  put  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  opulent,  and  famished  a 
strong  temptation  to  thieves;  whilst 
rust  attacked  it  upon  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Horace,  therefore,  speaks  al- 
ready of  **  laws  being  cut  in  wood,"  and 
larger  or  smaller  tablets — ^the  diminu- 
tive form  of  taba,  a  shingle— soon  came 
into  general  use.  Where  regular  wood- 
en boards  were  employed,  they  were 
called  9ehed(B,  from  which  we  obtain 
our  Schedule ;  and  as  already,  in  the 
days  of  Theodosius,  one  or  the  other 
was  painted  white,  it  became  known 
as  ciBntm^A  name  which  has  of  late 
become  once  more  universal  among  us 
in  connection  with  the  triumphs  of 
photographic  art  Nor  were  the  Greeks 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  wood: 
the  laws  of  Solon,  we  are  told,  were 
written  on  cedar  or  cypress  wood ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  tablets  were  so 
arranged  that  they  turned  around  k 
common  axis,  like  the  leaves  of  a  mod- 
em book.  They  were  soon  much  im- 
proved by  being  covered  with  wax — a 
material  chosen  because  it  was  looked 
upon  as  imperishable,  and  employed, 
on  that  account,  at  first  only  for  testa- 
ments ;  afterwards  its  use  became  gen- 
eral The  Romans  used  a  material 
called  minium,  for  the  purpose  of  wri- 
ting on  tablets  so  prepared,  which  has 
given  us  our  Miniatures;  whilst  they 
marked  mistakes  on  the  margin,  and 
adorned  titles  and  superscriptions  with 
rtibrumy  a  red-colored  wax,  from  which 
comes  our  Rubria  The  same  material 
served  as  paper  in  the  high  North.  In 
Iceland,  where  learning  was  at  home 
when  all  the  world  lay  in  darkness,  and 
where  humble  peasants  spoke  better 
Latin  than  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  walls  of  wooden  houses 
were  covered  with  mnes;  and  Olo^ 
the  Saga  says,  wrote  his  own  history, 
and  that  of  olden  times,  on  the  beams 
and  spars  of  his  house,  on  his  chair, 
and  the  very  bed  in  which  he  slept 


Bone,  it  seems,  was  but  rarely  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes.  Still,  we 
have  the  famous  Elephantine  Books  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  so  called  not 
from  their  size,  as  with  modem  volumes, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  edicts  of  the 
senate,  which  they  contained,  were 
written  on  ivory  with  a  black  color. 
Nor  must  we  overlook,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  familiar  horn-book  of  our 
English  fathers,  and  of  (Germany,  of 
which  Chaucer  gives  us  a  description  in 
the  lines : 

"  HU  fUlow  had  a  stafTe  tipped  with  horne, 
A  paire  of  tablet  all  of  irerie, 
And  a  pointell  poliebed  fstoiudia. 
And  vTote  alwaiea  the  namea  aa  he  etood 
Of  all  folke  that  gare  him  any  goode.'* 

The  far  East  claims  the  merit— such 
as  it  is— of  having  introduced  the  use 
of  leaves  instead  of  paper.  At  first 
they  were  written  on  when  cut  fresh, 
and  whilst  still  pulpy  and  soft ;.  after- 
wards they  were  dzied  and  preserved. 
Books  of  this  kind  are  found  in  all 
collections,  and  even  copies  of  the  Bible 
written  on  palm-leaves  are  scattered 
over  Europe,  and  not  wanting  in  our 
land.  Missionaries  especially  meet  with 
them  in  the  distant  East,  and  are  fond 
of  sending  curious  specimens  home. 
They  are  still  largely  in  use,  not  only 
among  nations  unacquainted  with  pa- 
per, but  also  among  the  highly  civilised 
followers  of  Buddha,  because  their 
religion  forbids  the  use  of  animal  sub- 
stances for  such  purposes,  and  hence 
parchment  ia  out  of  the  question.  These 
quaint  leaves  are  not  unfrequently  high- 
ly polished,  and  with  their  long  lines 
of  picturesque  writing,  interspersed 
with  much  gilding  and  pretty  paint- 
ing, they  equal  the  handsomest  of  our 
gift-books. 

From  the  leaves — ^which  gave  us  the 
name  of  Folio— to  the  bark  of  trees 
there  was  but  a  step,  and  yet  this  step 
comprises  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  up  to  this  day;  for  we  are  yet 
busy  with  the  question  how  paper  may 
be  made,  not  from  costly  linen  and 
cotton,  but  from  cheap  wood.  The 
use  of  the  bark  was,  no  doubt,  at  first 
suggested  by  the  fondness  of  lovers,  so 
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prefttilj  iBBg  bj  Tiigil  mimdj,  to  IcATe 
beloTcd  Bmmci  on  the  patkot  bvk  of 
h»€hci.  and  to  unite  there,  whh  skilfiil 
knife,  the  hcaru  that  the  world  ktpt 
cneU J  ipert.  It  was  casj  eaoogh.  next. 
toftriptiie  bark  from  the  tree  and  we 
tt  aa  paper.  Of  the  antiqnitT  of  this 
eastom  there  is  abundant  proof  in  both 
hcmi^herea.  Europe  boaata  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Sc.  John,  of 
hoary  antiquity,  written  on  birch-bark : 
and  Mexico  possesses  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting*, also  on  bark,  of  Cubolons  age. 
The  Greek  hiUion^  from  which  oar 
Bible,  the  Latin  ISter^  which  gare  ns 
Library,  and  the  English  hooi,  from  the 
Saxon  word  for  Beech,  are  fair  eridesces 
of  the  strong  hold  which  this  material 
has  obtained  on  the  mind  of  man. 

Still,  it  did  not  prore  a  rery  Taloable 
sabatitote  for  the  paper  of  oar  day 
until  a  rariety  was  discorercd,  which 
answered  all  the  porposes  required  for 
its  oaefulneas.  What  the  world  wanted 
for  paper  was  a  thin,  light  sheet,  that 
should  be  strong  enough  to  receire  and 
to  preserre  the  writing  put  on  it  by 
means  of  an  instrument  which  would 
leare  some  color  on  it,  so  that  the  writ- 
ten page  might  easily  pass  flrom  hand 
to  band,  and  from  land  to  land. 
Metal  and  stone  were  too  heary,  tablets 
and  Icares  too  clumsy,  for  the  purpose. 
For,  in  the  meantime,  nations  had  inter- 
mingled with  nations,  and  a  desire  had 
sprung  up  among  them  to  send  messages 
to  and  fro,  to  exchange  thought  for 
thought,  and  to  leare  ampler  records  to 
posterity.  Such  a  sheet  was  fortunately 
devised  by  the  ingenious  Egyptians,  to 
whom  Providence  had  granted  a  plant 
of  marvellous  powers.  This  was  the 
strange  reed,  of  which  already  the  most 
ancient  of  all  poets  asks  wonderingly : 
"  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire  ?^ 
In  the  mud  and  mire  left  behind  by  the 
fertiliang  waters  of  the  Nile,  there 
sprang  np  erery  year  the  beautiful 
triangular  reed,  which,  now  unknown  in 
Egypt,  in  old  times  covered  with  its 
dense  growth  every  part  of  the  regions 
inundated  by  the  great  river,  and  con- 
stituted the  principal  wealth  of  the 
country. 


Ftf  more  ^^^■-**— ■■*^'  off 
than  the  sacred  lotoarthe 
plied  cottntkB  wanta  of  the  i 
people.  WhcBdteypiiIkd^dwbjIilM 
— ^or  so  Hcsodocos  called  k— dvy  ate 
theroota.  either  < 
the  sweet  juice  they 
paring  them  rimnlngiy  far  iSkm  taUb 
Xor  was  this  the  only  vse  wmdm  off  tiw 
roots ;  for  they  Mrred,  whc&  diiod,  fir 
the  making  of  varioiia  ntcmila,  and,  iff 
mifit  for  them,  they  bccamo  ■wJhil  wm 
IfavwDod.  The  stalks  were  vKd  to 
fSuhion  and  weave  li^t  booti  wwnii 
times  mere  baskets,  audi  aa  the*  oik  of 
bulrushes  in  the  flags  bj  the  iHcA 
brink."  in  which  Moaea  waa  loiiBd  hj 
Pharaoh's  dau^ter;  al  otter  tisH 
light,  gncefoi  boata.  flt  only  §or  oao 
person,  and  ao  light  that*  wkcro  Hw 
water  was  shallow,  they  could  witk  mm 
be  carried  on  the  shoulder.  It ' 
such  a  paper-boat  that  laa 
throughout  the  morasses  tot  the  aivti- 
lated  body  of  her  bekivcd  Osiria ;  and 
it  is  of  such  frail  barks  that  laaiak 
thought,  when  he  qwke  of  the  i 
of  **  ambassadors  by  sea,  even  In  ^ 
of  bulrushes  upon  the  watera."  Tko 
bark  Ihmished  material  for  saila^  npoi^ 
and  mattings :  the  conning  artifl^en  off 
the  land  even  mannfactored  H  into 
richly  dyed  stufis  for  clothing  and 
warm  blanketSL  The  pretty  bnnd&  off 
flowers  at  the  top.  which  wsvea  grace- 
fully in  the  brecxe,  and  nods  and  bed- 
ons  like  a  Ulll-oMhe-wisp  with  the 
gentle  heaving  of  the  invisible  mion 
beneath,  was^  as  Pliny  saya,  good  only 
to  form  crowns  and  garlands  for  the 
statues  of  gods.  Even  after  ita  death 
and  partial  decay  the  precioaa  plant 
was  still  of  some  value ;  for  the  aahce 
of  coarse  paper  made  from  papyma  wcm 
swallowed  with  a  draught  of  wine  to 
promote  sleep,  and  the  dead  lemTca  of 
the  plant  were  strewn  over  the  bier  of 
the  dead,  before  it  was  laid  on  the 
fhneral  pile,  to  make  the  body  bom 
more  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  the  hi^Uy 
combustible  nature  of  thia  mateiuL 
It  is  to  this  funereal  use  of  papyma  that 
Martial  refers,  when,  in  the  bittemeia 
of  his  heart  at  being  disappointed  in  a 
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legacy  which  he  confidently  expected, 
he  sings: 

"  Upon  the  pile  is  light  papyras  east ; 
The  weeping  wiib  bays  soenU  of  holy  nnell ; 
Ck>mb,  waehes,  pit  are  ready,  when  at  last 
Noma  makes  me  his  heir,  and  then— gets  well/' 

How  paper  was  made  of  papyrus,  is 
not  quite  so  well  known  as  we  might 
expect  from  its  extensive  use,  and  from 
the  frequent  references  made  to  it  in 
ancient  writers.  Pliny  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  method;  but  it  is 
very  obscure,  and  presents  some  diffi- 
culties which  the  most  learned  of  com- 
mentators have  never  yet  fully  solved. 
The  process  was  probably  the  follow- 
ing :  the  layers  of  skin  found  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  reed  were  first  detached 
from  each  other  in  strips  by  the  use  of 
a  sharp  instrument.  These  skins  became 
finer  as  they  approached  the  centre,  and 
hence  they  were  carefully  assorted,  as 
upon  this  choice  depended  the  quality 
of  the  paper  to  be  made.  The  strips 
were  then  laid  lengthwise  on  a  table, 
and  wetted  with  the  water  of  the  Nile. 
Then  they  were  woven  together  cross- 
wise, being  still  moistened  with  the 
same  liquid,  which  answered,  it  was 
asserted,  the  double  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing and  of  cementing.  The  operation 
of  pressing  followed,  when  the  uneven 
places  were  smoothed  down  with  a 
tooth  or  a  shell,  and  thus  were  pro- 
duced the  supple,  light,  and  almost 
white  sheets  on  which  the  Egyptians 
wrote  with  a  piece  of  reed  cut  for  the 
purpose,  dipped  into  ink  as  easily,  and 
tracing  as  delicate  letters  as  in  our  own 
day  the  gold  pen  on  the  best  of  Unen 
paper. 

In  Italy,  where  this  wonderfhl  water 
of  the  Nile,  with  its  bleaching  and  siz- 
ing power,  could  not  be  obtained,  a 
paste  made  of  fine  meal  and  vinegar,  or 
of  a  crumb  of  bread  softened  in  boiling 
water,  was  used  instead,  and  the  paper, 
when  the  pieces  had  been  glued  together, 
beaten  out  with  a  hammer.  Manuscripts 
by  Augustus  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil, 
written  upon  paper  thus  manufactured, 
were  seen  and  described  by  Pliny. 

The  Egyptian  paper  made  of  the  in- 
ner skin,  was  at  first  exclusively  used 


for  sacerdotal  purposes;  that  made 
from  coarser  strips,  for  parcels  and  the 
like.  Specimens  of  this  material,  dating 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Moses,  are 
already  of  excellent  quality,  and,  thanks 
to  the  favorable  climate  of  Egypt,  have 
lost  almost  nothing  of  their  original 
freshness  and  solidity.  The  only  change, 
in  fact,  is  in  color,  as  they  have  become 
slightly  brownish.  Long  strips  of  such 
papers,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
pictures,  are  found  in  most  museums, 
and  present  to  the  careM  observer  an 
interesting  diversity  of  tissue,  color,  and 
fineness,  in  no  ways  inferior  to  the  dif- 
ference in  our  varieties  of  paper.  Soon, 
it  appears,  there  arose  great  competition 
among  the  Egyptians  themselves,  as  the 
demand  for  the  valuable  material  in- 
creased at  home  and  abroad.  First, 
Greece  and  Italy  demanded  their  sup- 
ply, and  then  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  had  to  be  provided 
for  from  Egypt,  so  that  it  required  no 
small  ingenuity  to  fill  all  orders.  For- 
eigners also  entered  the  lists,  and  his- 
tory records  that  a  .  clever  Athenian, 
who  had  invented  a  new  and  superior 
process  of  paper-making,  received  a 
public  reward  from  his  fellow-citizens 
in  a  statue  erected  in  the  city,  precisely 
as,  centuries  afterwards,  paper*  makexs 
were  ennobled  in  France  by  their  pro- 
fession. 

At  first  the  Egyptians,  true  to  their 
national  instincts,  endeavored  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  papyrus- 
paper,  and  reftised  to  sell  it  to  Romans 
until  it  was  written  on.  The  latter, 
however,  went  to  work  and  discovered 
a  way  of  washing  out  the  writing, 
which,  moreover,  made  the  paper  better 
than  it  had  been  before.  This  they  call- 
ed, after  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Augus- 
tus-paper, and — ongallant  wretches  that 
they  were— the  second  quality  after  his 
wife,  Livian-paper ;  while  the  once  fa- 
mous hieratic  paper  of  the  Egyptians 
sank  down  to  the  third  rank.  These  two 
kinds  of  Imperial  paper,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  people  at  large,  were  in 
their  turn  eclipsed  by  another  variety, 
the  Fannian,  which  took  its  name  from 
a  grammarian,  who  founded  a  paper- 
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manufactory  dnring  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  This  new  paper 
obviated  the  two  great  objections  that 
had  been  made  against  its  predecessors : 
that  they  were  of  unpleasant  transpar- 
ency, and  unable  to  bear  a  strong  pres- 
sure. Tlie  whiteness  remained,  how- 
ever, the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
Roman  paper,  which  became,  therefore, 
everywhere  known  as  Charta  Blanea^ 
from  which  words  we  derive  our 
Blank,  and  the  French  their  carte 
Uaneke, 

The  use  of  papyrus  for  paper  became 
soon  universal  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  Government  employed  it, 
as  we  know  from  still  existing  manu- 
scripts, for  all  its  immediate  purposes, 
whilst  the  people  at  large  used  it  for 
public  documents  and  private  letters. 
Of  the  latter  especially  numerous  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries, 
from  the  confidential  note-writers  in 
very  bad  Greek  to  the  kitchen-account 
of  a  good  manager,  jotted  down,  as  now- 
adays, without  the  slightest  regard  to 
orthography.  In  Egypt,  the  good  citi- 
zen was  followed  into  the  grave  by  his 
papyrus ;  for  it  was  long  the  custom  of 
the  x>eople  to  put  into  the  coffin  of  a 
dead  man  his  accounts  and  receipts, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  his  con- 
duct in  life,  since  he  could  not  obtain 
the  honor  of  replacing  brains  and  bow- 
els by  a  parcel  of  spices  until  he  had 
been  judged  by  a  High  Court,  and  the 
sentence  was  duly  recorded.  Papyrus 
furnished  neat,  good-sized  books,  con- 
sisting of  many  leaves,  which  were  either 
stitched  together  as  modem  books  are, 
or,  more  frequently,  rolled  up,  and  then 
called  Tolumina.  These  volumes  were 
stowed  away  in  libraries,  very  much  as 
the  rolls  of  wall-paper  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  of  our  merchants.  When 
the  snlject  permitted  it,  these  books 
were  illustrated,  and  filled  with  pictures 
and  portraits ;  whilst  works  on  science 
had  their  drawings  and  geometrical  or 
astronomical  illustrations.  Nor  was  the 
custom  of  placarding  the  street-comers 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  sheets  of 
papyrus  are  in  our  possession,  on  which 
a  reward  is  oflfered  for  runaway  slaves. 


Papyrus  even  enabled  the 
Government  to  publish  an  official  Jour- 
nal. From  the  last  years  of  the  Bepab- 
lic  through  the  whole  time  of  the  west- 
em  Roman  Empire,  there  existed  in 
Rome  a  regular  bureau  of  publication, 
from  which  all  the  important  news  was 
given  out  daily  in  a  large-sized  paper. 
This  paper,  it  is  supposed,  was  produced 
in  the  following  manner:  in  a  Ixr^ 
hall  several  hundred  copyists  were  as- 
sembled, papyrus  and  style  in  hand; 
an  official  of  the  govemmtot  entered, 
and  read  aloud  the  article  to  be  insert- 
ed ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  hours,  Ave  or  six 
hundred  copies  coUld  be  taken,  which 
were  at  once  despatched  by  couriers  to 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  the  Bm- 
pire.  This  government  organ  continued 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  con- 
tained much  of  the  material  which  Bo- 
man  writers  have  subsequently  inoor> 
porated  in  their  accounts  of  the  decline 
of  the  Republic,  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Ctesars.  Stenogn^hy 
was  well  known  already,  and  thus  the 
paper  was  filled  not  only  with  discus- 
sions on  matters  of  politics,  science,  and 
literature,  but  also  with  faithful  reportt 
of  speeches  delivered  in  the  senate  or 
the  tribunals. 

When  the  papyrus  had  served  its  end, 
when  it  Jiad  been  washed  and  rewasihed, 
it  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  dn^ 
gist  or  the  greengrocer,  escaping  the 
proverbial  tmnkmaker  only  because  he 
was  not  known  yet  to  hardy  Romans. 

In  view  of  the  large  demands  which 
were  thus  made  upon  the  yearly  crops 
of  the  precious  reed,  we  need  not  won- 
der that  it  soon  became  both  costly  and 
rare.  Its  price  was,  even  in  ordinaiy 
years,  much  higher  than  we  would  Im- 
agine. This  we  know  from  authentic 
accounts  of  those  days  that  haTe  come 
down  to  us.  Thus  we  find,  in  a  recmd 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  building 
of  a  temple  in  Athens,  four  hundred 
and  seven  years  before  Christ,  among 
other  interesting  items,  the  price  of  the 
paper  stated,  on  which  the  contractor 
noted  down  the  account  of  the  work 
done  every  thirty  days.    It  appears  that 
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he  paid  for  it  about  a  dollar— the  price 
of  a  ream  of  middling  paper  in  France 
— ^which,  compared  with  the  cost  of  a 
wooden  tablet  for  writing,  mentioned 
in  the  same  list,  ahows  mach  greater 
cheapnesB,  and  explains  why  the  latter 
were  preferred  by  the  common  x>eople 
to  the  expensive  papyms.  Besides  the 
large  consumption,  the  precarionsness 
of  the  crops  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion contributed  also  to  the  high  price. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile,  blessed  as  it  is 
above  all  valleys  on  earth,  does  after  all 
not  produce  equally  every  year,  and  all 
efforts  of  the  ingenious  Egyptians  were 
unable  to  make  up  for  short  crops. 
Thus  papyrus  was  occasionally  dear 
even  at  home,  and  the  poor  then  wrote 
on  broken  pieces  of  pottery.  One  such 
fragment,  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  con- 
tains a  short  note,  in  which  the  writer 
informs  his  friend  that  he  has  recovered 
from  a  slight  sickness— utterly  uncon- 
scious, certainly,  that  his  odd  stray  note, 
scratched  on  a  x)otsherd,  would  be  read 
two  thousand  years  later  by  curious 
savants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  worse,  however,  abroad;  for  the 
storms  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  certain  seasons  often  destroyed  whole 
cargoes  of  the  costly  material,  with 
which  Greece  or  Italy  were  to  be  sup- 
plied. Hence  we  find  that  even  the  rich 
laid  in  their  stores  with  economy  and 
used  them  with  great  caution.  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  Mend  Atti- 
cus,  offers  him  a  sum  of  money  to  buy 
paper,  rather  than  discontinue  his  cor- 
respondence, and  attributes  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  o?m  sheet  to  the  scarcity  of 
material.  The  offer  and  the  excuse  are 
both,  of  course,  made  in  jest  only ;  but 
the  jest  was  assuredly  not  without  some 
foundation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, towards  the  time  of  the  Saviour's 
death,  Rome  was  suffering  of  a  veritable 
paper-famine.  Its  five  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement ;  tumultuous  crowds  gather- 
ed around  the  stores  where  papyrus  was 
sold,  and  the  scarcity  produced  such  a 
disturbance  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
that  the  senate  had  to  interfere.    Com- 


missioners were  appointed,  who,  out  of 
the  small  stock  on  hand,  allotted  to 
each  citizen  a  certain  ration  of  the 
article  in  proportion  to  his  necessitiea 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  ascertained,  the 
difSiculty  was  due  to  the  cupidity  of 
Egyptian  growers,  who  had  reared  the 
plant  scantily  in  order  to  increase  the 
price— just  as  the  Dutch,  until  recently, 
destroyed  part  of  the  spice-crop  for  the 
same  purpose— thus,  as  Strabo  says, "  in- 
creasing their  own  profit  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  common  weal."  Neverthe- 
less, paper  was  taxed  by  the  Roman 
Government ;  and  it  is  narrated,  as  a 
matter  of  great  praise,  that  the  first 
Gothic  king  of  Italy,  Theodoric,  greatly 
lightened  the  oppressive  burden. 

It  is  strange  that  papyrus  has  alto- 
gether disappeared  from  Egypt,  and 
that  the  beautiful  plant,  once  abundant 
all  over  Egypt,  in  Syria,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  stag- 
nant waters  near  Syracuse,  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  enriched 
the  land  of  the  Nile  and  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  world  with  paper, 
is  hardly  known  in  our  day.  The  prob- 
ability is,  that  it  was  itself  not  a  native 
of  Egypt,  but  had  its  true  home  farther 
south,  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  at  all 
events,  it  was  a  monopoly  in  Egypt,  as 
tobacco  is  now  in  France.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  it  was  early  carried  to  Palestine, 
where  he  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  there  only,  strangely  enough, 
it  has  been  preserv^  in  all  its  vigor 
and  beauty.  Mr.  Tristram  discovered  it 
quite  recently,  first  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  where  a  single  luxu- 
riant plant,  fifteen  feet  high,  greeted 
him ;  then  he  met  with  large  quantities 
in  the  almost  inaccessible  morasses  of 
Huleh.  Even  the  old  name  has  there 
been  preserved,  for  the  Arabs  call  it 
hdbir.  What  is  generally  seen  in  bo- 
tanical gardens  and  private  collections 
has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  a  Syr- 
ian variety  only,  and  not  the  genuine 
papyrus  of  ancient  Egypt  Not  even 
the  Jardin  de$  Plantes  has  a  specimen 
of  the  latter ;  only  the  truly  magnifioeat 
gardens  at  Passy,  where  the  municipality 
of  Paris  raises  and  acclimates,  at  fabu- 
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lous  expeiiie,t]ie  beantifnl  trea,  dtrabfl, 
and  ilowen  with  which  the  city  ii 
adorned,  can  boait  of  a  few  tnfta  of  the 
true  leed. 

If  the  plant  has  disappeared,  the  pa- 
per has  snrriTed  from  a  time  which  is 
literally  lost  in  farthest  antiqnity.  For 
the  oldest  reference  to  snch  paper  goes 
back  to  one  of  the  Tery  earliest  of  Roman 
writers,  of  whose  works  only  a  few  frag- 
ments are  now  in  existence,  bat  whom 
Pliny  has  fortunately  quoted.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  a  scribe,  while  dig- 
ging up  a  field  of  his  on  the  Janicnlnm, 
in  the  year  182  before  Christ,  found 
there  a  coffin  which  was  beliercd  to  be 
that  of  King  Xuma,  who  had  reigned 
more  than  ^ye  hundred  years  before. 
In  this  coffin  he  discovered  some  books 
made  of  papyrus,  and  containing  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  They  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
for  the  carious  reason  that  they  contain- 
ed philosophy  !  There  exists,  howerer, 
another  yersion  of  the  story  by  Yarro, 
quoted  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
according  to  which  the  senate  ordered 
the  writings  to  be  burnt  because  they 
contained  the  causes  of  the  religious  in- 
stitutions founded  by  Xuma,  which  were 
so  tririal  that  they  feared  they  might 
bring  the  nationsJ  religion  into  con- 
tempt. Besides,  they  obeyed  the  will 
of  the  king,  who  had  ordered  them  to 
be  destroyed. 

If  we  do  not  have  these,  we  have 
other  manuscripts  on  papyrus  which  are, 
in  all  conscience,  old  enough  to  excite 
both  curiosity  and  reverence.  Papers 
dating  back  at  least  three  thousand 
years  are  to  be  met  with,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them  is  a  fragment  of  the 
^  niad,"  beautifully  written  in  capitals, 
and  belonging  probably  to  the  times  of 
the  Ptolemies,  which  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  a  Frenchman  travelling 
for  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  an  island  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  Others  were  found  in  the 
ashes  of  Pompeii  and  Uennilaneum ; 
showing  that  the  tender  skin  from  the 
inside  of  a  fnlX  reed  could  by  Provi- 
dence bejM  well  preserved  as  the  gigan- 
tic masses  of  Egyptian  monuments. 
Numerous  rolls  are,  of  course,  daily  dug 


up  from  amid  the  ndna  off  tlw  1 
but  they  are  imrely  of  tbIim^  < 
since  the  cupidity  of  the  FeUalis  has 
led  them  to  tear  the  manmeriplB  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  pageii  aiiTinni  to 
sell  toone  traTeOer  the  b^inning  of  the 
lines  and  the  end  to  another.  Btill, 
what  feelings  must  arise  in  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  man,  aa  he  holda  m  hia 
hand  the  mutilated  leomant  of  a  paper 
four  thousand  years  old!  There  ia  a 
manuscript  in  existence  filled  with  prar- 
erbs  and  maxims  on  m<»al  and  social 
subjects,  and  we  can  there  actuaUy  aee, 
touch,  and  decipher  now  what  was 
written  for  the  grandson  of  him  who 
had  defied  God  through  Moaea,  and 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ! 

Owing  to  the  causes  already  mention- 
ed, papyrus  became  continually  acaioer ; 
and  in  the  days  of  the  snccesaoiB  of 
Alexander,  when  the  Ptolemiea  who 
reigned  over  Egypt  founded  the  famona 
Alexandrian  library,  they  prohibited  the 
exportation  altogether,  hoping  thua  to 
keep  all  the  learning  of  the  world  to 
themselves.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
a  King  of  Pergamus,  who  loved  boohs 
as  well  as  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  other 
invented  or  caused  to  be  manufiictorod 
a  kind  of  material,  which  has  auiviveil 
the  use  of  papyrus,  and  has  been  the 
chief  means  of  brin^g  down  to  oa  the 
treasures  of  ancient  literature.  This 
was  called  Peryam&ne  paper,  after  the 
country  where  it  first  came  into  use,  and 
hence  our  Parchment.  The  noaterial 
was  not  new — far  from  it ;  for  the  ua 
of  skins  for  purposes  of  writing  ia  ex- 
tremely old.  The  ^niad"  and  the 
"  Odyssey  "  are  said  by  ancient  writan 
to  have  been  first  written  on  the  ddna 
of  serpents ;  the  loniana,  certainly,  naed 
the  skins  of  goata  and  sheep,  from  whicii 
merely  the  hair  had  been  acraped  att, 
for  writing  purpoeea,  if  we  belicTe  He- 
rodotus, who  wrote  long  before  the  Ptol- 
emies; and  that  the  Jews  had  bodka 
written  on  skin,  appears  from  the  fiwt 
that  the  High-Prieat  Eleazar  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua  a  superi)  copj  of 
the  Pentateuch  written  on  this  mateiiaL 
Parehmcnt,  therefore,  was  only  an  im- 
proved form,  but  involved  aoch  l»fUflnwi 
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that  the  good  King  of  Pergamos  de- 
served not  the  less  the  title  of  Eumenes, 
or  the  Benevolent,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  grateftd  countrymen 
for  his  invention  of  a  new  paper. 

After  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  Mohammedan  races,  inimical 
to  written  records  and  books  of  every 
kind,  the  cultivation  of  the  precious 
reed  ceased  altogether,  and  towards  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  papyrus  dis- 
appeared forever  from  the  great  markets 
of  the  West,  and  even  the  Orient  itselfl 
It  was  then  that  parchment  became  the 
paper  of  the  world.  It  improved  rapid- 
ly ;  and  what  had  been  at  first  a  bloody 
i^dn,  rough  and  repugnant  to  the  senses, 
was  soon  made  of  such  dazzling  white- 
ness that  it  was  generally  colored  with 
some  mellow  tint,  principally  purple, 
and  of  such  exquisite  delicacy  that 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  copy 
of  the  whole  "  niad "  which  could  be 
put  into  a  nutshell.  Smoother  and 
handsomer  than  the  paper  of  our  day,  it 
was  far  more  permanent,  especially  when 
rubbed  in,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  better,  with  cedar-oil,  or  stained  with 
the  exudation  of  cedar-trees.  Asses, 
goats,  and  sheep  had  to  give  their  skins 
for  the  purpose,  and  pigs  were  valued ' 
most  highly  of  all.  It  was  never  ac- 
curately known,  however,  what  animal 
foml-ihed  the  famous  vest  of  tanned  skin 
which  Petrarch  wore,  and  on  which  he 
wrote  his  thoughts  and  his  verses — a 
precious  parchment  of  its  own,  which, 
covered  with  writings  and  erasures,  was 
still  shown  in  1527  as  a  literary  carios- 
ity. These  erasures  were  soon  the  bane 
of  writers  on  parchment;  for  parch- 
ment was  not  more  liable  to  suffer  fix>m 
dampness  than  to  have  its  writing  ef- 
&ccd  by  pumice-stone.  At  first  this 
was  done  as  a  simple  matter  of  economy, 
as  we  wipe  our  ivory  tablets  or  sponge 
our  slates,  and  the  ueond  writing  gave 
us  the  word  Rescript  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Church 
against  pagan  authors,  mingled  with  the 
desire  to  make  ancient  parchments  once 
more  useful  and  often  invaluable  works, 
the  most  highly  prized  writings  of  the 
classic  authors  of  antiquity  were  erased, 


in  order  to  make  room  for  psalms  and 
hynms,  and  wretched  compositions  of 
bigoted  churchmen. 

Great  was,  therefore,  the  joy  of  learn- 
ed men,  when  the  Arabs,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  so  many  arts  and  valuable 
branches  of  knowledge,  brought  cotton- 
paper  to  Spain.  They  had  learnt  to 
know  it,  it  is  said,  in  the  Buchary  as 
early  as  704,  and  finding,  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest  of  Spain,  water-mills  in 
operation  there,  they  turned  them  with 
quick  wit  and  great  eneigy  into  papcr- 
mUls,  thus  placing  soon  the  new  material 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  It  reached 
with  incredible  quickness  that  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  was  needed  by 
the  invention  of  printing  some  time  after, 
and  thus,  by  the  mysterious  workings 
of  Providence,  the  active  mind  of  re- 
formers in  state  and  church  found,  as 
it  were,  the  means  at  hand  to  make  their 
startling  doctrines  known  at  large,  and 
to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  whole 
nations  far  and  near.  The  improvement 
kept  pace  with  the  marvellous  .activity 
that  characterized  the  Middle  Ages  in 
all  directions,  and  the  new  paper  be- 
came one  of  the  most  useful  weapons 
of  man  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom 
that  ended  in  the  Beformation.  Although 
the  effete  emperors  of  the  East  still  in- 
sisted on  writing  their  edicts,  on  the 
rare  and  costly  papyrus  of  antiquity, 
and  the  popes  also  long  preferred  it  for 
their  bulls,  the  rulers  of  the  Occident 
had  long  since  resorted  to  parchment, 
and  now  condescended  to  use  even  cot- 
ton. A  diploma  of  Henry  lY.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany  in  1074,  Ib  commonly 
quoted  as  the  oldest  document  publish- 
ed on  the  plebeian  substance ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  -century  it  was  already  unv 
versally  used  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Although  liable  to  losing  its 
whiteness,  more  easily  torn  than  linen, 
and  hardly  equal  to  tiie  material  which 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  prepare  of 
rice,  bamboo,  or  silk-cocoons,  it  has  held 
its  own  to  this  day,  thanks  to  its  cheap- 
ness ;  and  England  stands  almost  alone 
in  its  proud  preference  for  the  more  cost- 
ly linen. 

For  already,  long  before  the  Reform- 
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atioii,  linen  bad  nmrped  the  place  of 
cotton,  and  prored  its  niperioiitT.  How 
it  came  first  into  nse  is  not  known; 
peiliaps  a  mere  accident  let  aome  linen 
rags  become  separated  from  the  mass  of 
cotton  ragSL  and  produced  better  paper; 
perhaps  the  story  of  the  Arab  physician 
is  tme.  who  tells  ns.  in  the  year  1800, 
**  that  the  material  found  in  catacombs, 
and  used  to  enfold  the  mammies  of 
the  £g3rptians,  was  employed  either  for 
articles  of  dress,  or  sold  to  writers,  who 
made  books  for  sale  out  of  them," — a 
duions  proot  if  true,  that  shoildy  is 
not  an  invention  of  our  day.  and  that 
lines-paper  was  known  to  Egypt  before 
it  came  into  use  in  Europe.  In  the 
great  library  of  the  Escurial.  we  are 
told  by  Casiri.  there  is  a  linen  manu- 
script, dated  1100,  containing  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates:  and  Mr. 
John  Brooks  Yates,  of  West  Diogle. 
near  LirerpooL  had  a  beautiful  manu- 
script of  certain  homilies  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  on  linen-paper,  which  dates  back 
at  least  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
matters,  after  all,  little  whether  the  new 
material  was  fir^t  used  in  one  part  of  the 
Orient  or  another :  it  has  established  its 
supx^macy  beyond  doubt :  and  whether 
pure,  or  mixed  with  conon  or  other* 
substances,  it  is  emphatically  the  paper 
of  our  day.  It?  influence  on  science  and 
ciyilization  cannot  well  beoTercstimated, 
from  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  mode 
of  writing,  by  substiiuting  free,  easy, 
and  well-connected  letters  on  smooth, 
dear  surfacea,  for  the  deep  angular 
paiciing  on  parchment :  for  the  durabil- 
ity and  cheapness  it  has  given  to  all 
publicaiions,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  knowledge  it  has  thus  aided  in  dif- 
fiisicir  among  mankind. 

And  where  does  this  fair,  fine  material, 
9SO  pleasicg  to  the  eye.  so  common  to  all 
the  world,  so  momentous  in  its  use  and 
abuse,  ori^nally  come  from  ?  From  the 
ragpicker's  basket !  Xowhere,  as  we 
said  before,  does  Industry  celebrate  a 
more  glorious  triumph,  than  when  it 
thus  changes  the  foul  rag  into  snowy 
paper,  and  makes  the  low  ragpicker  sub- 
serve the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 
For  as  the  rag  is  the  last  anvl  most 


▼ahKleai  TCmnaBt  that  kc 
ly  thrown  awmy  bj  all  \mX  the 
pooieit  on  earth,  so  b  the 
work  the  humbleat  of  all  ] 

In  the  oountiy,  his  life  Ika  mMoaag  the 
poorest  of  peaianta  He  Utcb  awij 
from  home,  leaTing  hie  vife  end  lue 
children  behind  him,  to  Rtnm  eAer 
long  months,  periiapa  nercr.  HettBrnfiB 
over  rough  roads  end  kmely  by-pethe^ 
with  no  shelter  fitmi  the  lun,  bo  oob- 
penion  by  his  side,  ffie  fiueie  htmck. 
bread  and  the  water  Irana  the 
where  the  frogs  croak.  Like  the  ' 
dering  Jew,  he  has  no  one  to  lore  him, 
no  friends  to  greet  him,  no  kindred  to 
meet  him  with  joy.  Hen  doee  tliar 
doors  when  they  see  him  coming ;  §or 
he  is  a  man  of  evil  omen,  a  waming  of 
misery  that  now  is.  or  that  ia  coming 
His  knock  at  the  door  says,  "'  Toa  an 
poor ;  you  are  as  miseiaUe  ee  I  em.^ 
The  rich  man  is  insulted  bj  hia  d|^ii^ 
what  has  he  to  do  with  rags  ?  The  ng- 
picker  laughs  in  hia  sleere  at  hiedie> 
gust,  and  thinks  to  himaelf,  '^Neit 
year,  or  the  year  after,  I  irill  oobm 
again :  perh^»  there  will  be  rags  then." 
Sunday  and  holiday  afibrd  him  no  net; 
he  is  ever  on  the  tramp,  and  hia  paridi 
is  &r  away.  There  ia  a  poor,  miaemhie 
hut  somewhere,  which  he  calla  hia  own, 
but  he  sees  it  only  for  a  few  daya  in  the 
year.  When  he  returna,  he  feela  he  ie  a 
stranger :  the  little  children  knov  him 
not.  and  stare  at  his  rags ;  thedoga  bade 
at  him,  and  smell  his  poverty.  He  hen- 
tatcs  at  the  threshold,  for  he  knows  not 
what  God  has  sent  him  in  the  mean- 
time, a  cradle  or  a  bier.  The  popular 
song,  however,  gives  him  some  hopei 
Foul  with  dirt,  it  saya.  are  the  ngB 
which  he  carries,  but  nmning  waten 
shall  wash  them  clean ;  rending  wheeb 
shall  grind  them,  and  they  shall  come 
forth  as  paper,  whiter  than  the  driTCB 
snow.  So  with  thee,  poor  ngpickerl 
One  day  thy  body  will  lie  by  the  waji- 
side,  covered  with  tattera  and  ragu^  baft 
thy  soul  will  fly  away,  lair  and  white^ 
and  God's  angels  will  bear  it  npwaid 
to  heaven. 

In  the  city,  the  chiflonnier  of  Paiia  Is 
the  familiar  type— a  sad  type,  indeed. 
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little  better  than  a  mass  of  moral  oor- 
rnption  engendered  by  foul  misery.  His 
is  not  a  profession  like  others,  learnt 
when  young,  and  yielding  a  Cedr  profit 
to  honest  labor.  Here  are  found  only 
those  who  hate  work ;  men  fallen  from 
high  positions,  ashamed  to  beg,  too 
proud  to  dig;  women  who  hare  fled 
from  all  social  ties ;  and  children  who 
hare  thrown  off  parental  authority  and 
become  all  at  once  old  in  cunning  and 
rice.  They  feed  upon  the  scraps  of 
bread  and  broken  rictuals,  the  old  bones 
and  castaway  regetables,  which  they 
pick  up  with  their  other  rubbish ;  these 
are  thrown  into  a  common  caldron, 
boiled  down  into  a  kind  of  Spartan  black 
broth,  and  ladled  out  into  battered  tin 
cups.  Their  houses  are  horels  of  hor- 
rible filth;  they  hare  no  families,  no 
friends. 

And  yet  these  rags  become  precious 
abore  many  jewels;  these  ragpickers 
are  humble  serrants  in  the  mightiest 
cause ;  and  as  there  is  truth  in  a  well, 
there  may  be  a  moral  in  his  basket — 
namely,  this,  that  he  who  gathers  up  the 
lost  and  the  forsaken  in  this  world,  and 
renders  them  usefril  and  honest  mem- 
bers of  society,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward.  This  is  the  lesson  Industry 
teaches  us  when  she  goes  to  work  mak- 
ing paper.  The  process  is  familiar  to 
all,  and  paper-mills  hare  erery  where  the 
same  sights  and  the  same  smells.  Here 
is  the  nerer-failing  long  room,  where 
the  rags  are  sorted  and  cut  up  by  young 
girls ;  there  are  the  tanks  in  which  they 
are  washed,  fSormented,  and  bleached 
with  chlorine.  In  the  next  room  is  the 
vast  machinery,  tearing  and  grinding  as 
it  works  away  inside  of  the  small  pad- 
dle-boxes, through  which  the  rags  noif 
circulate  in  a  mixture  resembling  curds 
and  whey.  Further  on  you  see  the 
great  rats,  where  the  rags  are  kept  mor- 
ing  by  a  huge  rerolring  beam,  which 
English  workmen  are  apt  facetiously  to 
call  Can  O^Connell,  or  the  Great  Agi- 
tator; and  then  they  are  mixed  with 
resin,  and  alum,  and  such  coloring  mat- 
ter as  may  be  required.  There  the  paste 
runs  steadily  from  the  reserroir  down 
the  inclined  plane  on   to  that  endless 


wire-doth,  whioh  passes  slowly  orer 
large  rollers,  and  carries  with  it  the 
gradually  hardening  paste.  This  wire, 
it  is  well  known,  determines  the  pattern 
of  the  paper,  in  which  the  French  excel, 
giving  us  the  fandfril  note-paper  of  our 
day,  now  checkered  or  lined,  now 
squared  and  teosclated,  or  flowered  and 
damascened.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  aim  at  smoothness  and  perfect 
whiteness,  in  which  they  surpass  their 
rirals ;  the  French  giring  an  exquisite 
coloring  at  cheap  rates,  because  for  tint- 
ed paper-rags  of  all  shades  are  arailable, 
while  the  beautiful  white  paper  of  the 
English  can  be  made  from  white  rags 
only.  At  last  the  paste  is,  in  endless 
length,  transmitted  orer  blankets  under 
rollers  and  between  heated  cylinders, 
which  press  it  up  and  down,  and  push 
it  backward  and  forward,  until  it  has 
the  proper  gloss  and  consistency.  On 
arriring  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where 
sometimes  sixty  thousand  feet  of  paper, 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  present  them- 
selres  daily,  it  is  cut  into  lengths  as  it 
unrolls  itself  slowly  from  the  cylinder, 
and  handed  orer  to  the  packers,  to  take 
its  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  and 
to  serre  for  the  increase  of  knowledge. 
Few  of  us  hare  any  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  this  single  branch 
of  industry  is  carried,  in  our  day.  For- 
ty-flre  thousand  tons  of  rags  are  annual- 
ly changed  into  paper  in  France  alone ; 
and  one  single  press  in  Paris  brings 
twenty-fire  hundred  rolumes  daily  before 
the  public.  The  Didots,  whose  success 
is  as  well  deserred  as  it  is  brilliant,  are 
printers,  publishers,  and  authors,  all  in 
one,  and  hold  in  their  own  hand  the 
whole  process,  from  the  purchase  of  the 
worthless  rag  to  the  diffusion  of  inralu- 
able  knowledge.  That  their  reputation 
is  high,  is  no  small  merit ;  for  we  must 
not  forget  that  paper  is  patient,  admit- 
ting bad  thoughts  as  readily  as  good, 
and  that  in  our  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  fanatic  men  hare  looked  up- 
on it  as  nothing  less  than  an  inrention 
of  the  deril.  Without  going  so  far,  it  is 
not  saying  too  much,  that  the  danger 
of  abuse  is  almost  as  great  as  the  use- 
fulness of  paper, -and  that  we  can  judge 
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of  the  degree  of  ciyilization  which  pre- 
vails in  a  country,  not  only  fix>m  the 
quantity  of  paper  which  it  manufactures 
and  consumes,  but  also  from  the  words 
which  it  inscribes  on  the  pure,  white 
surface.  In  the  meantime,  the  art  is 
progressing  daily  in  all  directions. 
Parchment,  and  all  other  materials,  have 
been  replaced  by  paper  made  of  rags, 
the  hand  of  the  copyist  by  beautiful 
machinery,  tlie  arm  of  the  workman  by 
rollers  and  stampers  moved  by  steam ; 
and  a  machine  exhibited  in  the  Great 
Exposition  which  declines  and  conju- 
gates words  of  all  languages,  seems  to 
threaten  that  even  the  author's  occupa- 
tion may  be  gone  ere  long.  As  linen 
also  is  daily  growing  scarcer  and  dearer^ 
substitutes  are  continually  offered,  and 
already  we  see  newspapers  printed  on 
paper  made  of  straw,  and  books  con- 
sisting of  bark,  of  grapes,  of  corn-stalks, 
and  all  other  possible  and  impossible 
substances.  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  pre- 
sented himself  before  one  of  the  largest 
paper-manufacturers  of  this  country, 
with  a  log  of  wood  under  his  ann,  and 
said,  "Bir,  as  rags  are  rather  costly, 
you  would  perhaps  like  to  see  me  make 
paper  out  of  this  wood  ? "  Ho  was  a 
chemist  of  some  renown,  and  the  manu- 
facturer followed  him  to  his  house, 
where  cunning  machinery  was  set  to 
work,  crushing,  macerating,  and  manip- 
ulating the  wood,  until  it  came  out  a 
soft  paste,  and  finally  fair,  white  paper  I 
The  difSiculty,  so  far,  has  been  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  tlie  paper  only ;  for 
almost  all  fibrous  substances  on  earth 
seem  to  be  capable  of  being  changed 
into  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  increases  daily,  and  the  number 
of  different  purposes  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed grows  with  the  greater  necessity 
for  economy.  Although  we  have  not 
yet  learnt  from  our  new  neighbors,  the 


Japanese,  to  make  it  serve  for  wmter> 
proof  clothing,  we  employ  it  largely  for 
shoe-soles ;  fancy  papeiB  cover  our  walls, 
and  deck  innumerable  boxes,  from  the 
druggists'  pill-box  to  the  coetly  lace- 
box  with  its  chromo-lithograph  on  the 
top.  Paper  has  proved  its  enonnous 
strength  by  resisting  the  groat  power 
of  gunpowder  in  rockets,  cases,  and  is 
now  used  extensively  for  water-pipea, 
lined  with  a  bituminous  coating.  And 
when,  finally,  its  beauty  is  gone  and  its 
strength  is  consumed,  fho  refoae  BtiU 
serves  in  the  untiring  hands  of  Indostzy, 
and  rises  once  more  to  renewed  beauty 
and  useflilness ;  for  the  scanty  remains, 
mere  stray  bits  of  paper  even,  are  can- 
fully  gathered,  stamped  into  paste, 
pressed  into  shape,  saturated  with  oil 
and  glue,  and  finally  finished  oflf  by  an 
artist's  hand  into  the  thousand  bcautiftil 
forms  yfhich -we  call  papier-mdehL  Tmj 
boxes  embossed  with  classic  pattern^ 
and  gigantic  house-onuuaaenta  rivalling 
ancient  marbles,  come  forth  from  the 
despised  fragments;  the  same  paste 
makes  the  heads  of  insipid  dolls  and 
the  works  of  art  that  adorn  many  a 
lordly  hall. 

Thus  it  is  that  paper  is  one  of  the 
powers  that  rule  the  day ;  giving  woik 
to  the  lowest  and  to  the  highest,  dxy- 
ing  the  tears  of  the  poor  by  easy  emplo^ 
ment,  and  enabling  the  genius  of  the 
artist  to  mould  the  loftiest  conceptions 
in  pliant  material.  In  Industry  on  earth, 
as  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
on  high,  we  see  prodigal  boonty  go 
hand  in  hand  with  nicest  economy ;  and 
great  and  legitimate  is  the  trimnph  of 
man,  who,  by  the  eneigy  of  his  will 
and  the  ingenuity  of  his  wit,  changes 
hideous  refuse  into  beauteous  shapes, 
and  makes  the  worthless  of&d  the  bearer 
of  earthly  wisdom  and  Divine  revela- 
tion. 
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ABSOLUTION. 

Thb  long  day  waned,  when,  spent  with  pain,  I  seemed 
To  drift  on  softly  toward  the  restful  shore,— 
So  near,  I  breathed  in  balm,  and  caught  faint  gleams 
Of  Lotus-blooms  that  fringe  the  wayes  of  death, 
And  breathless  Palms  that  crown  the  heights  of  God. 

Then  I  bethought  me  how  dear  hands  would  close 
These  wistful  eyes  in  welcome  nieht,  and  fold 
These  poor,  tired  hands  in  blameless  idleness. 
In  tender  mood  I  pictured  forth  the  spot 
Wherein  I  should  be  laid  to  take  my  rest 

"  It  shall  be  in  some  paradise  of  graves. 
Where  Sun  and  Shade  do  hold  alternate  watch ; 
Where  Willows  sad  trail  low  their  tender  green. 
And  pious  Elms  build  arches  worshipful, 
O'ertowered  by  solemn  Pines,  in  whose  dark  to^ 
Enchanted  storm- winds  sigh  through  summer-nights ; 
The  stalwart  exile  from  fair  Lombardy, 
And  slender  Aspens,  whose  quick,  watchftil  leaves 
Give  silver  challenge  to  the  passing  breeze. 
And  softly  flash  and  clash  like  fairy  shields. 
Shall  sentinel  that  quiet  camping-eround ; 
The  glow  and  grace  of  flowers  wiU  flood  those  mounds 
An  ever-widening  sea  of  billowy  bloom ; 
And  not  least  lovely  shall  my  grave^sod  be, 
With  Myrtles  blue,  and  nestUng  Violets, 
And  Star-flowers  pale  with  watching — ^Pansies,  dark 
With  mourning  thoughts,  and  Lilies  saintly  pure ; 
Deep-hearted  Koscs,  sweet  as  biuried  love. 
And  Woodbine-blossoms,  dripping  honeyed  dew 
Over  a  tablet  and  a  sculptured  name. 
There  little  song-birds,  careless  of  my  sleep. 
Shall  shake  fine  raptures  from  their  throats,  and  thrill 
With  lifers  triumphant  joy  the  ear  of  Death ; 
And  lovely,  gauz^  creatures  of  an  hour 
Preach  immortality  among  the  graves. 
The  chime  of  silvery  waters  shall  be  there — 
A  pleasant  stream  that  winds  among  the  flowers. 
But  lingers  not,  for  that  it  ever  hears. 
Through  leagues  of  wood  and  fleld  and  towered  town, 
The  great  sea  calling  from  his  secret  deeps." 

*Twas  here,  methought  or  dreamed,  an  angel  came 
And  stood  beside  my  couch,  and  bent  on  me 
A  face  of  solemn  ^uestionii^,  still  and  stem. 
But  passing  beautiful,  and  searched  my  soul 
With  steady  eyes,  the  while  he  seemed  to  say : 

"  What  hast  thou  done  here,  child,  that  thy  poor  dust 
Should  lie  embosomed  in  such  loveliness  ? 
Why  should  the  mdous  trees  stand  guard  o'er  thee  f 
Hast  thou  aspired,  like  them,  through  all  thy  life, 
And  rest  and  healing  with  thy  shadow  cast  f 
Have  deeds  of  thine  brightened  the  world  like  flowers, 
And  sweetened  it  with  holiest  charities  f 
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Hast  thoa  made  music  in  sad  hearts  of  men, 
That  tender  little  choristers  of  heayen 
Bhonld  trill  o^er  thee  their  ecstasies  of  praise  ? 
And  has  thy  life  in  glad  obedience  flowed, 
And  broadened,  deepened  ever  ^— has  it  heard 
Id  shade  and  shine,  bright  field  and  busy  town, 
The  solenm  sea-call  of  the  Infinite  t " 

"  Ah,  no  1  ah,  no  I "  I  cried ;  "  unworthy  I 
'Mid  light  and  bloom  and  melody  to  rest ; 
But  let  them  lay  me  in  some  lonely  glade. 
Among  rude  rocks  and  dim  and  silent  shades,-— 
No  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  no  rare,  sweet  fiowjers ; 
And  if,  to  give  me  room,  they  should  break  up 
A  white  encampment  of  fair  Daisy-blooms, 
The  kindly  grass  would  soon  bind  up  the  wounds 
In  the  forgiving  earth,  or  some  wild  Briar 
Lace  down  the  turf  and  deck  it  with  broad  leaves. 
Perhaps  wild  Violets,  with  piteous  grace. 
Would  year  by  year  creep  up  the  mound,  and  make 
A  little  brightness  in  the  sombre  spot." 

And  here  I  paused,  and  hid  my  fiice  and  wept,— > 
But,  unappeased,  the  angel  made  reply : 

**  Why  should  the  silence  of  the  wood  be  pained 
By  plunge  of  spade,  or  £Ul  of  earth  to  earth, 
To  give  thee  housing  choice  ?    Why  in  their  bloom 
Should  Daisies  perish  to  make  room  for  thee  9 
Mi^ht  not  the  humble  Wild-Briar  seek  to  dimb 
A  little  higher  than  thy  grave  9     Might  not 
The  Violet  seem  to  flower  in  soft  rebuke. 
For  that  she  meekly  waits  upon  the  sky 
For  light  and  love,  devoutly  wears  its  hue. 
And  every  dewy  mom  is  bnmmed  with  heaven  9 
Hast  thou  so  labored  for  the  coming  in 
Of  God's  great  day  of  peace  7  hast  thou  so  toiled 
Through  tiiy  best  years,  to  give  thy  brother  rest. 
That  Nature's  self  should  guard  thy  dear  repose. 
And  curtain  tliy  low  couch  with  balmy  shades  9 " 

"  Ah,  no  I  ah,  no  !  "  I  cried ;  "  but  let  them  make 
A  lonely  grave  upon  some  storm-swept  shore 
Beside  the  toiling  sea — ^where  restless  sands 
Shall  drift  across  it,  and  the  shy  sea-bird 
Flit  high  above  it,  hurrying  down  the  wind, — 
And  pleasure-sails  gleam  past,  far  ships  go  by. 
And  all  things  leave  me  to  forgetfulness  I 
For  I  have  sinned,  and  squandered  my  bright  days. 
The  golden  days  of  God  who  trusted  me  1 
The  wine  of  song,  the  purple  joy  of  life. 
Trod  from  the  vintage  of  my  happy  youth, 
That  might  have  cheered  sad  hearts,  young  hearts  that  failed 
In  stress  of  fortune  and  untimely  fate. 
And  reddened  lips  that  paled  from  secret  pain, 
I  careless  wasted,  while  it  yet  was  new. 
The  precious  manna  of  great  hopes  and  truths, 
Star-fallen  to  my  hands  in  life's  pure  mom. 
That  should  liave  gone  to  nourish  prophet-souls, 
And  strengthened  heroes  for  their  strife  sublime, 
I  faithless  kept^  until  it  tumed  to  dust  I 
But,  oh  !  stem  angel,  I  have  fed  the  lambs. 
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And  they  have  followed  me,  and  I  have  loved 
My  full  heart  out,  through  all  lifers  good  and  ilL 
I  have  oatloyed  the  lovingest  of  Mends ; 
Have  loved,  not  claiming  love — oft  in  despite 
Of  change,  disloyalty,  and  ntter  loss. 
I  have,  luas  I  dissolved  the  j)earl  of  peace 
In  draughts  of  mortal  passion,  swift  and  keen, 
And  mi^e  my  loving  costly  to  my  soul. 
Tet  have  I  loved  all  pure  and  holy  tilings, 
All  gracious,  tender,  and  heroic  souls, 
All  poor,  and  helpless,  and  unfriended  things — 
The  suffering,  and  the  sinful,  and  the  lost, 
And  in  them  all  have  seenjand  loved  my  Lord." 

Again  I  ceased,  and  lower  bowed  my  head, 

And  there  was  silence  for  a  little  space. 

Then  something  drew  my  face  up  from  my  hands, 

And  I  beheld  £e  angePs  overswept 

By  such  divine  relenting  that  I  held 

My  very  heart-beats  silent  while  he  spake : 

"  Poor,  bruis6d  reed ! "  he  said,  "  be  comforted  : 
By  thy  much  loving,  thou  hast  earned  thy  grave 
Wherever  Love  may  make  it ;  and  such  flowers 
As  Love  may  plant  there,  have  Heaven's  leave  to  bloom 
In  dear  remembrance  of  thy  buried  heart. 
And  trees  may  fling  their  sun-dropped  shadows  there, 
Birds  sing  their  sweetest,  and  bright  waters  chime ; 
For  Love  itself  shall  round  thy  broken  life, 
And  Love  shall  justify  thee  in  the  dust. 
Where  naught  shall  vex  thee,  or  rebuke  thee  more ; 
So  shalt  thou  sleep  in  Gk)d's  deep  peace  at  last." 


HISTORY  AND  ITS  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  question   respecting  the   most  philosophical  form.     In  the  flrst  case, 

general  principles  which  determine  and  the  historian  portrays  events  and  their 

explain  the  historical  progress  of  the  causes  in  their  inseparable  union — dis- 

human  race  faDs  within  the  province  closing  to  us  in  one  view  the  visible 

of  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  it  is  movement  and  the  invisible  actuating 

called,  in  distinction  from  history  itself,  spirit,  the  whole  external  action  instinct 

The  true  history,  whether  of  a  people,  with  its  proper  internal  life ;  just  as  the 
or  of  an  epoch,  or  of  the  worid  at  large  poet  does  in  a  great  true  drama.  The 
in  its  successive  epochs,  is  not  written  Muse  of  History  is  one  among  the  muses, 
when  the  merely  outward  events  which  and  a  representation  of  historical  truth, 
mark  its  course  are  recorded.  However  as  it  is  discerned  by  the  innght  of  ge- 
oorrect  and  complete  the  record  may  be,  nius  and  embodied  by  the  reproductive 
such  a  record  is  not  history,  but  only  imagination,  without  any  blending,  or 
chronicles  or  annals.  The  frmction  of  at  least  without  any  show  of  the  pro- 
history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  cesses  of  reflection,  analysis,  and  critical 
is  not  only  to  give  us  a  particular  course  judgment,  is  in  some  respects  the  high- 
of  events,  but  also  the  particular  causes,  est  order  of  historical  production.  A 
connections,  and  consequences  of  events,  great  history  written  in  this  form  is  a 
This  may  be  done  in  a  twofold  way —  great  and  noble  work  of  art,  and  none 
either  in  a  purely  artistic,  or  in  a  more  the  less  true,  as  a  history,  for  being  such. 
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But  the  human  mind  seeks  to  imdcr- 
stond  and  explain,  as  well  as  to  see  and 
perceive ;  and  so  we  have  histories  of 
another  sort — tlic  product  of  reflection 
and  analjids — ^in  which  events  and  their 
significance,  their  causes,  connections, 
and  consequences,  are  more  or  Icfis  criti- 
cally determined  and  distinctly  and 
formally  interpreted.  These  are  perhajra 
rightly  enough  classed  as  philosophi- 
cal histories,  in  distinction  from  those 
more  purely  artistic  in  form.  The  pres- 
ent age  has  been  fruitful  in  productions 
of  this  sort ;  and  the  names  of  Niebuhr, 
and  Hicbelet,  and  Arnold,  and  Grote, 
are  eminent  representatives  of  a  method 
of  historical  investigation  so  much  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  last  century,  in 
its  critical  determination  and  interpre- 
tation of  facts,  as  almost  to  mark  a  revo- 
lution in  historical  literature. 

History,  however,  whether  philosoph- 
ical or  artistic  in  its  form,  is  properly 
limited  to  the  recital  of  particular 
events,  or  a  particular  scries  of  events, 
and  to  the  disclosure,  in  one  or  the 
other  form,  of  their  particular  causes 
and  consequences.  It  shows  us  here,  it 
may  be,  an  inundation  producing  a  fam- 
ine, and  the  famine  an  insurrection 
among  the  people,  with  resulting  effects 
more  or  less  various  and  lasting;  or 
there  an  old  dynasty  overthrown  by  an 
irruption  of  barbarous  tribes  pressed 
from  behind,  with  its  consequences, 
more  or  less  transient  or  enduring,  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

But  the  philosophy  of  history,  in  the 
general  conception  of  it,  is  assumed  to 
have  a  higher  and  wider  scope — to  seek 
for  the  great  ideas  which  include  all  in- 
surrections, all  dynastic  overthrows ;  in 
short,  all  particular  events  and  causes 
of  events,  comprehensive  principles 
which  determine  and  interpret  the 
whole  historical  life  of  humanity  on  the 
globe — its  highest  meaning,  its  ultimate 
end,  and  the  laws  of  its  progress.  These 
are  the  questions  which  it  is  its  prov- 
ince to  solve,  if  it  can,  and  the  correct 
solution  of  which  would  constitute  the 
contents  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  philosophy  be  possible   for  us 
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who  are  now  flowing  on  in  the  Btream 
of  the  ages ;  whether,  oTer  and  aboTe 
the  determination  more  or  less  correct 
of  the  particular  causes,  connectioos, 
and  consequences  of  events,  there  can 
be  any  philosophy  of  history  except  in 
the  sense  of  a  certain  reasonable  way  of 
considering  human  history  as  a  whole, 
and  certain  reasonable  views  which  we 
may  venture  to  suggest  respecting  the 
most  general  prindples  that  inteipiet 
•its  total  course. 

But  whether  any  thing  more  determi- 
nate and  systematic  than  this  be  possible 
or  not,  yet  there  are  some  qoestionB 
which  press  irresistibly  on  the  mind, 
and  to  which  human  reason  cannot  hdp 
seeking  a  reasonable  answer.  Has  hu- 
man history  any  comprehensive  signift- 
cance?  Has  it  any  great  end?  Are 
there  any  principles  which  interpret  its 
[course  ?   To  these  questions  human  rear 

•n  cannot  help  answering,  Yos. 

Humanity  does  not  roll  at  random 
through  the  ages.  The  ceaseless  flow 
of  its  unbroken  stream  is  doubtless  to- 
wards some  end,  and  that  a  rational  end 
— whether  we  are  able  to  see  what  that 
end  is,  or  not.  Its  progress  is  doubtlev 
one  that  is  susceptible  of  a  rational  in- 
terpretation, although  we  may  not  Im 
competent  to  gain  the  point  of  Tiew 
ftom  which  the  interpretation  bccomea 
determinate  and  clear.  We  may  be 
convinced  that  its  course  is  directed  ac- 
cording to  what  may  be  called  historic 
laws,  whether  we  are  able  to  state  thm 
exactly  and  completely,  or  not 

But  whatever  we  may  possibly  haf« 
or  not  have  in  the  way  of  a  pbiloaophy 
of  history,  we  cannot,  I  think,  haTO  a 
ucaV/ietf  of  it  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
|;emi.  A  science  of  history  would  imply 
an  exact  analysis  of  all  the  complex 
phenomena  which  history  presenta,  a 
logical  separation  of  all  the  elementa 
which  are  inseparably  blended  together 
in  the  reality  of  the  ever-unfolding  spec- 
tacle, and  a  reference  of  each  aeveral 
element  to  its  proper  cause  acting  imder 
its  fixed  and  ascertained  law. 

But  in  the  histoiy  of  human  eventa,  in 
the  spliere  of  causes  properly  hiatorical, 
where  the  energies  of  thb  hnmaa  ndiid 
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and  heart  and  will  display  themselyes 
in  thousandfold  blended  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  actiyities,  how  are  you 
going  to  comply  with  the  rigorous  de- 
mands which  science  implies  ? 

There  is  indeed  one  theory  which 
may  with  some  right  pretend  to  fhmish, 
in  a  certain  yery  general  way,  a  scientific 
construction  of  human  history.  It  is 
the  theory,  namely,  which  refers  all  hu- 
man actions  and  eyents  to  the  agency 
of  purely  physical  forces,  and  conse-^ 
quently  excludes  all  moral  causes ;  'or~ 
which  is  the  same  thing — admits  them 
only  as  a  name,  to  designate  a  particular 
class  of  physically  produced  effects, — 
those,  namely,  whiph  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  actiyities  of  the  human 
mind  and  wilL 

This  theory  has  its  basis  in  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  materialism  represent- 
ed in  the  last  century  by  Condillac  and 
D^Holbach,  and  in  the  present  century 
by  Comte,  and  other  distinguished 
thinkers — a  system  which  takes  matter 
and  its  forces  to  be  alike  self-existent 
and  eternal,  makes  mind  the  product 
of  material  organization,  and  all  human 
actiyities  of  thought  and  will  sensible 
affections,  secretions  of  the  brain,  as 
much  as  the  gastric  juice  is  a  secretion 
of  the  stomach,  or  bile  a  secretion  of 
the  liyer — a  system  which  necessarily 
inyolyes  the  denial  of  any  Personal  €k>d, 
any  immaterial  and  immortal  soul  in 
man,  any  essential  difference  between 
right  and  wrong ;  in  short,  destroys  all 
the  foundations  of  a  moral  uniyerse. 
These  ineyitable  consequences  are  prob- 
ably, for  most  persons,  its  sufficient  ref- 
utation, making  a  positiye  oyerthrow 
of  its  principles  unnecessary. 

But  yiews  of  human  history  haye  of 
late  been  put  forth,  in  which,  although 
the  ideas  of  God,  of  diyinc  proyidence, 
and  of  human  freedom,  are  expressly 
acknowledged,  such  an  exaggerated  and 
almost  exdusiye  importance  is  giyen  to 
physical  influences  as  to  throw  oyer  the 
historical  progress  of  humanity  shadows 
almost  as  dreary  as  the  atheistic  and 
materialistic  fatalism  of  Condillac  and 
D'Holbach. 

We  are  toTd  that  **the  equilibrium 
yoL.  I. — 27 


and  moyement  of  humanity  are  alto- 
gether physiological  phenomena ; "  that 
human  history  is  made  up  of  an  "  in- 
eyitable succession  of  eyents,''  which  are 
"  the  results  of  law,"  because  *'  they  are 
the  consequences  of  physical  condi- 
tions ;^  that  the  notion  *'  that  the  affedrs 
of  men  are  determined  by  a  spontane- 
ous action  or  firee  will,  is  too  commonly 
belieyed,"  while  "the  oyerpowering 
physical  influence  which  really  controls 
them  is  kept  in  the  background."  * 

Now,  along  with  such  utterances  as 
these,  how  much  can  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  human  free  will  and  of  Diyine 
proyidence  really  mean?  What  does 
human  free  will  amount  to,  if  its  action 
be  only  a  necessitated  effect  ?  The  no- 
tion, indeed,  of  a  free  will  whose  action 
is  determined  by  an  irresistible  force 
outside  of  itself,  is  the  absurdest  of  all 
possible  contradictory  conceptions,  the 
possible  holding  of  whiclt  is  explainable 
only  from  a  total  failure  to  perceiye  the 
true  relation  between  power  and  its 
limitations,  and  between  conditions  and 
causes.  Nothing  can  be  less  true  or  less 
profound  than  to  construe  the  physical 
and  physiological  conditions  of  men's 
action  as  irresistible  causes  of  it. 

But  supposing  the  contradictory  no- 
tion of  a  necessitated  free  will  to  be 
honestly  held — and,  thank  Qod,  such  a 
thing  is  quite  possible  and  common — 
what,  we  say,  does  the  acknowledgment 
of  such  a  free  will  amount  to  ?  What 
is  it  theoretically  worth  ?  It  is  as  bar- 
ren and  nugatory  as  it  is  absurd.  Why 
make  it?  It  comes  effectually  to  the 
same  thing  as  not  acknowledging  it  at 
all.  Freedom  is  nothing  but  a  word. 
Better  not  say  anything  about  it.  And 
as  to  Diyine  Proyidence — what  does  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  amount  to,*  if 
its  only  actiyity  be  that  of  a  passiye 

Iobseryation  of  a  pre- determined  ineyita- 
ble course  of  eyents  ?  It  is  an  equally 
barren  and  nugatory  acknowledgment. 
In  £&ct,  such  utterances  are  at  bottom 
essentially  fatalistic.  They  make  the 
uniyersal  human  consciousness  of  free 


•  Draper's  «•  History  of  Intellectual  BeTolop- 
ment  in  Europe,"  chap.  1. 
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will  a  universal  human  delusion,  and 
men's  actions  as  necessary  as  the  rero- 
lutions  of  a  water-wheel,  and  as  little 
deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  and  so 
sweep  away  the  foundations  of  a  moral 
world.  They  relegate  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  the  position  of  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  grand  pageant-show  of  humanity 
moving  through  the  sges  under  the  ir- 
resistible control  of  physical  forces, 
which  the  Host  High  ordained  at  the 
beginning,  and  which  He  does  not  per- 
mit himself  to  meddle  with  in  any  way. 
Our  admiration  is  challenged  for  the 
'*  majestic  grandeur  ^  of  such  a  concep- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  dreary  gran- 
deur :  certainly  it  affords  but  small  con- 
solation to  humanity,  struggling  in  the 
world,  to  take  away  its  right  to  believe 
in  the  ever-active  care  and  guidance  of 
a  benignant  All-Father.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  what  sort  of  a  theory 
of  human  hiStory  is  that  which,  while 
acknowledging  human  free  will  and  Di- 
vine Providence,  really  excludes  them 
from  the  sphere  of  effectual  causes  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  to  choose,  worth  choos- 
ing, between  it  and  the  theory  which 
makes  matter  and  force  eternal,  mind 
a  prodnct  of  material  organization, 
thought  and  will  secretions  of  the  brain  ? 

For  myself,  I  take  it  to  be  a  false 
theory.  And  in  saying  this,  I  think  it 
right  also  to  say  that  I  do  not  8]>eak  as 
a  theologian,  but  as  a  philosopher ;  not 
at  all  in  the  interests  of  religious  doc- 
trine, but  wholly  in  the  interests  of 
philosophical  truth.  I  abhor  appeals  to 
religious  prejudice  and  passion.  Of  all 
hateful  things,  the  most  hateful  to  me  is 
the  odium  thixiogicum — the  spirit  of  the- 
ological hate,  which,  instead  of  meeting 
such  views  with  fair  argument,  stirs  up 
against  them  the  insensate  howl  of  a 
bigoted  orthodoxy.  It  is  with  all  pos- 
sible respect  for  every  honest,  earnest 
thinker  who  conscientiously  puts  forth 
such  views,  that  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  regard  them  as  unsound,  and  as  little 
profound  as  sound — ^proceeding,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  a  confUsion  of  the  most 
fundamental  distinctions  of  human 
thought 

Human  history,  I  take  it,  is  not  the 


product  of  physical  fdoea.  Theeqnilib- 
rium  and  movement  of  bmuHiity  are 
not  altogether  physiological  plunoaMBa. 
The  progress  of  the  hninifLTaii  ii  iwit 
under  the  control  of  fiiAtflawflL  Harnan 
history  is  the  joint  product  of  two  great 
factors — human  fnt  will  and  DiTine 
Providence. 

In  the  great  drama  of  histoiy,  m  it 
unfolds  itself  to  oar  view  on  the  theatn 
of  the  world,  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  and  will — human  ideaii 
convictions,  sentiments,  emotions,  paa- 
sions,  determinations — ^play  the  laignt 
part.  These  activities  and  their  ramita 
make  up  the  great  sum  of  ita  contentiL 
These  are  moral  causes,  the  opponte  of 
physical  causes.  They  are  historiflal 
causes  in  the  proper,  distinctive  acnee 
of  the  term. 

Physical  and  physiological  iwHiMmf^ 
are  not  to  be  denied  or  disregarded. 
Geographical  position,  with  all  ita  nat- 
ural results— climate,  air,  soil,  food, 
and  modes  of  subsistence — are  circani- 
stances  by  which  the  development  of 
humanity  is  greatly  affiK^ted.  What  we 
call  Nature,  in  distinction  lh>m  8pirit-r- 
the  great  collective  all  of  phenomena 
under  laws — stands  in  most  intimate 
and  indissoluble  relations  to  humanitj. 
Man  himself,  in  respect  of  his  bodily 
organization  and  life,  is  a  part  of  Katnre, 
and,  in  common  with  eveiy  thing  ma- 
terial, subject  to  the  laws  of  Nature; 
his  organic  life  unfolds  itself  mder 
physical  influences,  as  a  part  of  the  lilb 
of  nature;  and  even  his  higher  qviritiial 
development  as  a  rational  and  moial 
being  is  in  thousandfold  ways  depend- 
ent upon  phymcal  influencea  as  neces- 
sary conditions  and  exciting  and  occa- 
sioning causes.  Nature  is  man^a  mother, 
nuTBe,  and  teacher.  His  organic  being 
comes  forth  fh)m  her  womb,  formed  of 
her  elements  and  fiuhioned  by  her 
forces,  and,  in  part,  governed  by  her 
laws — in  part,  for  the  spiritual  in  man 
is  ever  active  in  and  with  hia  phyriosl 
development  and  growth.  Katnre  wap" 
plies  the  air  man  breathes,  the  food  he 
eats,  the  clothing  he  wears,  and  tlie 
house  that  shelters  him.  Through  Imt 
action  on   his  senability  she  awakens 
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hig  8611868  and  perceptions,  and  thereby 
his  slumbering  intelligence  and  reason, 
which  had  else  remained  forever  dor- 
mant She  teaches  him  her  phenomena, 
forces,  and  laws;  which,  in  part,  are 
also  the  phenomena,  forces,  and  laws 
of  his  own  being. 

Bat  man's  participation  in  the  life  of 
Nature,  and  his  dependence,  in  certain 
ways  and  to  a  cotain  extent,  upon  her 
powers  and  laws,  is  no  proof— does  not 
come  within  a  thousand  million  miles 
of  beginning  to  prove — ^that  he  has  not 
another  life  than  that  of  Nature,  with 
other  powers  and  laws.  Spiritual  life, 
the  powers  of  reason  and  free  will,  and 
the  law  of  Duty,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  sphere  of  m&re  Nature ;  yet  in  the 
twofold  being  of  man  they  are  found  in 
union  with  the  life  and  powers  and  laws 
of  Nature.  But  they  are  higher  than 
Nature.  The  life,  of  humanity  can  never 
be  rightly  construed  as  a  merely  phys- 
ical life — for  if  so,  it  could  never  unfold 
to  a  rational  life ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceived as  ever,  even  at  its  lowest  stage, 
sunken  under  the  absolute  control  of 
Nature — for  if  so,  it  could  never  have 
emerged.  The  development  of  humanity 
to  a  rational  life  implies  a  rational  prin- 
ciple. This  is  the  essential  humanity  of 
man.  Under  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions of  its  physical  organization  and 
earthly  environment,  humanity  unfolds 
itself  from  within,  of  itself,  and  in  sole 
virtue  of  its  own  inherent,  spiritual,  liv- 
ing force. 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
the  end  for  which  humanity  exists  is  a 
rational  end ;  if  not,  it  can  have  no  end 
worth  our  consideration.  And,  judging 
firom  man's  constitution  and  capacities, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  to  a  state  of  rational 
perfectionment  is  its  destination — ^the 
end  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
Nature,  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  man, 
exists  for  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  true 
development.  Through  struggle  with 
Nature  man  is  educated  to  fteedom — 
to  rational  self-control  as  well  as  control 
.over  Nature. 

Nature  is,  therefore,  God's  minister  in 


the  senrioe  of  ndan,  to  cany  him,  siqiply 
him,  to  help  unfold  and  educate  him, 
and,  in  the  end,  when  he  is  grown  up, 
to  obey  him.  And  just  as  soon  as, 
through  the  influences  of  Nature,  his  in- 
telligence is  in  any  degree  awakened 
and  his  reason  and  will  unfolded,  man 
begins  to  struggle  to  tne  himself  fitmi 
the  bonds  of  Nature,  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  her,  to  subdue  her  to  his  will  and 
control  her  to  his  ends.  Not  a  hostile, 
hateful  struggle,  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nature,  but  the  assertion  of 
man's  rightful  supremacy ;  and  the  Aruit 
of  victory  is  the  peaceable  submission 
of  Nature  to  man  as  her  lawftil  master 
and  lord,  and  a  friendly  alliance  be- 
tween them  both. 

This  idea — of  man's  struggle  to  free 
himself  firom  the  bonds  of  Nature  and 
to  subdue  her  to  his  reasonable  control 
— is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  ideas  which  interpret  the 
meaning  of  human  history.  From  the 
beginning  to  this  day  the  struggle  has 
gone  on  with  ever-increasing  additions 
to  the  number  and  splendor  of  the  vic- 
tories achieved  by  human  intelligence 
and  will,  and  never  so  splendid  as  in 
our  own  times.  When  one  sees  the  rail- 
way-trains flying  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  along  the  valleys,  across  the  rivers, 
and  through  the  mountains,  and  the 
lightning  flashing  man's  thought  over 
continents  and  across  the  ocean  fh>m 
shore  to  shore,  one  stands  aghast  in 
wonder  at  the  stupendous  triumphs  of 
the  himian  intellect  and  will  over  the 
tremendous  forces  of  Nature.  And,  to 
my  mind,  nothing  in  the  world  can  ex- 
ceed the  incomparable  oddity  of  rehears- 
ing the  magnificent  discovoies  and  ap- 
plications of  modem  science  in  the  same 
breath  with  an  argument  to  prove  tiie 
"  overpowering  control  of  physical  agen- 
cies "  over  the  human  mind  and  will ! 
Their  place  is  under  an  entirely  different 
rubric.  They  are  the  story  of  man's 
struggle  against  Natnie,  and  of  his  tri- 
umphs over  her.  They  disclose  in  man 
an  innate  force,  qidckened,  indeed,  by 
Nature,  but  not  the  product  of  her 
forces.  They  show  man  not  the  slave 
of  Nature,  but  her  master ;  and  they  are 
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prophetic  of  perfaipft  still  gmter  and 
gfcatcr  triiim|j»  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  most  patient  ox  that  erer  diew 
EgTptiaD  plough  was  not  so  implicitlT 
obodieiit  to  hi^  diirer'fl  will,  as  man  has 
made  the  mcjet  awfU  f<>nxs  of  Nature : 
and  as  his  knowledge  of  her  secrets  be- 
rasnes  more  and  more  profcwid  and 
oonplete,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  expect 
that  the  will  become  more  and  more  the 
obedient  mim«ter  to  his  bfahh  and  com- 
fort, his  coDTenience  and  pleaFore — all 
her  inihience^  innocnoos  and  salntanr. 
milcAS  through  his  own  fanh.  his  negli- 
penoe.  his  abose  of  his  own  freedom  and 
of  his  dominion  over  her.  she  still  retain 
the  power  to  hnrt  or  harm. 

Doabtle«4  the  ctopendoos  products 
of  msn*$  thonght  and  will — the  steam- 
ers that  plongh  all  waters  and  connect 
all  lands:  the  railways  that  bring  all 
places  together:  the  lightning- wires 
that  enable  men  to  wlusper  to  each 
other  acrors  continents  and  oceans :  the 
flr^ating  fortresK^  of  iron  with  tremen- 
doas  arms :  and  a  thoa^nd  other  new 
engines  and  machines  which  the  skill 
of  man  ha«  set  going  in  factories  and 
fields — doubtless  all  these,  considered 
menrlj  as  physical  e#:cts.  hare  in  turn 
an  important  influence  on  man  himself 
—on  his  indiTidaal  and  social  life,  on 
industry  and  commerce,  on  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  on  the  art 
and  conduct  of  wars—  tho^  bloody  con- 
flicts which  at  bottom  so  often  represent 
only  the  .struggle  of  opposing  ideas: 
and  thus  these  jjhysical  products  of 
man's  will  affect  the  direction  and  char- 
acter of  human  progress. 

But  human  history  still  remains  the 
story  of  human  actions,  not  the  neces- 
sitated product  of  physical  forces. 
Man's  will  can  ncTer  be  irresistibly 
forced  by  any  p^^wers  physical  or  moral, 
natural  or  supernatural.  Under  all  in- 
fluences he  detennines  himself.  And 
physical  causes,  so  far  as  they  enter  into 
thi'  sphere  of  human  history,  hold  a 
rank  snborrlinate  to  that  of  historical 
causes  in  the  eminent  and  proper  souse 
of  the  term — subordinate  to  the  actiyi- 
tics  of  the  human  will  as  they  freely  dis- 
play themselves  under  the  erer-watchful 
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cjv  and  cTf  r  actiic  ' 
Proridenee. 

On  the  sofajeel  of  Knmt  ] 
fci  human  historT. 
be  bridly  eonsdered. 

Whoerer  belierei  in  a  Lmap  ] 
God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  1 
Tene  and  the  Fadicr  of  Hnnumlj.Mi 
as  a  phDosopher.  think  it  vtterty 
credible  that  He  shoold  not  be  at  ] 
equally  as  good  as  a  good  caitiUrl 
and.  therefore,  utterly  incredible 
He  should  abandon  Hia 
tnres  entirely  to  tbemadreL  Om  tke 
oontrary.  such  a  philosopher  i 
think  of  the  Dinne  Being 
over  them,  gnarding  than, 
them,  and  in  erery  pcMable  way  i 
to  promote  and  secure  their 
And  erery  philosopher  who  does  mt€ 
belicTe  in  such  a  God  and  such  m  Pnyr- 
idence.  will  yet,  as  a  candid  tfaiiikn; 
admit  it  to  be  the  abamdest  tldiig  fa 
the  world  for  a  phUosophcr  wlio  das 
beKere  in  them  to  attempt  a  plulcMKqib- 
ical  construction  of  human  history  widi- 
out  a  recognition  of  them. 

And  whoever  also  belieres  in  a  Dirine 
Beyelation — special  and  traditioiial  la 
distinction  from  that  wfaidi  the  Moik 
High  has  made  in  Mian  and  in  Nature^ 
must,  as  a  philosopher,  indnde  its  diB> 
closures,  so  far  as  ^ley  relate  to  hvumi 
events^  within  the  sphere  of  his  philos- 
ophy of  human  history.  For  kim  not 
to  do  so.  would  be  regarded  as  aopireiiie- 
ly  absurd  by  erery  clear-headed  diabe- 
lierer  in  Divine  Revelation. 

Therefore,  believing  as  a  philoeopher 
in  a  Living  and  Good  God,  I  recognigp 
His  Providence  as  ever  active  In  the 
world  and  in  human  history.  Bdiering; 
also,  on  historical  grounds,  in  the  Act  of 
a  Divine  Bevelation.  I  must  as  a  pbiloB- 
opher  take  its  disclosures  as  noccsBaiy 
data  in  any  truly  philosophical  expla- 
nation of  human  history. 

How  far  the  unaided  insight  of  leaaon, 
and  how  f;ir  the  light  of  Divine  inatmo- 
tion  enable  us  to  go  in  applying  the  doo- 
tiine  of  GodV  Providence  to  die  actiial 
interpretation  of  human  events,  is  anotlft- 
er  question.  Undoubtedly  nuny  raah, 
fanciful,  erroneous,  and  absurd  applica- 
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tions  of  it  have  been  made  in  reference 
both  to  individualB  and  to  nationa  Bat 
that  the  Diyine  intervention  in  human 
affairs  has  its  plan  and  purpose,  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  is  not  to  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  belieyes  in  God's  prov- 
idential government  of  the  world. 

But  how  are  we  to  conceive  that  Di- 
vine Providence  can  be  perpetually  act- 
ive and  eflfoctual  in  the  woild  and  in 
human  afibirs  ?  The  Physical  forces  of 
the  universe  seem  to  be  determined  in 
their  action  by  fixed  invariable  laws; 
and  its  Spiritual'  forces,  its  moral  agen- 
cies, are  free,  and  cannot  be  irresistibly 
determined  by  any  external  power,  nat- 
ural or  sapematuraL 

In  what  ways,  then,  can  this  perpetual 
Divine  intervention  be  effective  ? 

Let  us  try  to  see. 

As  to  Physical  forces — we  are  to  recol- 
lect that  their  existence  and  laws  are  not 
like  those  verities  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  perfect  sciences.  The  fundamen- 
tal truths  which  mathematics,  logic,  and 
morals  assume  and  proceed  upon,  are 
true  not  because  God  has  made  them  so ; 
they  are  so  solely  because  they  are  so. 
[CN>d  or  no  God  (with  reverence  be  it 
\8aid),  right  is  right  because  it  is  rights 
ilwrong  is  wrong  because  it  is  wrong; 
Bight  ought  always  to  be  done  because 
it  ought,  wrong  ought  never  to  be  done 
because  it  ought  not.  These  are  reali- 
ties of  truth  which  God  did  not  create, 
and  cannot  destroy ;  they  are  coetemal 
with  himself  and  as  necessary  as  His 
own  existence,  and  are  the  eternal  laws 
of  His  own  action.  To  say  the  whole 
thing  in  a  single  word — the  only  single 
word  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter — they  are  absolute. 

But  physical  forces  are  not  absolute ; 
they  do  not  exist  solely  because  they 
exist.  Their  existence  is  assumed  by' 
the*  human  mind  as  eauie$  of  what  we 
call  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  yet,  for 
aught  that  we  can  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  only  the  direct 
and  immediate  action  of  Divine  Power. 
Some  philosophers  have  held  them  to 
be  so.  I  do  not  say  they  are  so ;  I  do 
not  believe  they  are ;  but  I  say  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  contrary  is  impos- 


sible. But  if  they  are,  as  I  believe, 
distinct  from  God,  they  are  creaticMis 
of  €k>d,  coeval  with  the  creation  of 
matter. 

Moreover,  the  laws  of  these  forces — 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature — so  for 
as  we  know  them,  are  empirical ;  they 
are  generalizations  from  an  observation 
of  particulars  which  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed; and  their  invariableness  is  an  as- 
sumption resting  upon  an  induction 
which,  however  satisfiictory,  is  necessa- 
rily imperfect  There  is  no  necessary 
contradiction  in  supposing  that  any 
given  phenomena  may  be  the  product 
of  other  forces  and  other  laws  than 
what  we  now  call  the  forces  and  laws 
of  Nature ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
monstrate the  contrary. 

The  forces  and  laws  of  Nature  being, 
then,  the  creatures  of  God  and  expres- 
raons  of  His  will,  they  are  under  His 
perpetual,  absolute  control.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  He  cannot,  and  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  He  will  not  and  does 
not,  act  immediately  in  and  among 
tSiem,  through  them,  upon  them,  against 
them,  over  them,  and  without  them. 

And— what  is  most  to  the  present 
purpose  to  observe— it  is  absurd  to  say 
He  cannot,  and  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  He  will  not  and  does  not,  so 
control  the  forces  of  Nature,  as,  through 
their  agency  and  without  any  apparent 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  to  ac- 
complish special  effects  in  Nature  sub- 
servient to  the  moral  purposes  of  His 
intervention  in  human  history.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  possible  general 
way  of  His  providential  action  in  the 
physical  universe. 

It  is  in  this  faith  that  mankind  make 
prayers  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
absurd  to  make.  In  this  faith  all  na- 
tions in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  lifted 
up  the  voice  of  supplication  to  the  Most 
High  in  all  sufferings  and  perils  by  sea 
or  land,  in  times  of  pestilence  and 
drought,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  in  all 
great  crises  of  nations ;  in  this  fidth 
they  have  lifted  up,  in  thronged  tem- 
ples, the  voice  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
for  rain  and  fruitfhl  seasons,  for  vic- 
tories on  land  and  sea,  for  wicked  rebel- 
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lion  crashed  and  the  trinmph  of  the 
righteous  cause; — ail  which  is  as  ra- 
tional as  it  is  instinctive,  if  there  be  a 
Ch>d  that  rules  the  sea  and  the  winds, 
and  whose  will  all  the  powers  of  Nature 
hasten  to  obey.  Even  the  scientific 
skeptic,  who  does  not  admit  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  such  prayers  and 
thanks  proceed,  will,  if  he  be  a  just  and 
candid  thinker,  admit  that  they  are 
simply  the  rational  result  of  such  a 
fidth ;  and  therefore  no  one  but  a  shal- 
low-headed and  bad-hearted  man  can 
find  in  them  matter  for  sneer  or  jeer. 

So  much  as  to  the  way  and  method 
of  God^s  proyidential  intenrention  in 
the  sphere  of  Physical  forces. 

Now,  99  to  the  action  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence upon  Spiritual  forces — upon  the 
will  of  His  rational  and  moral  creatures. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  &ee  will  of 
man,  though  not  subject  to  irresistible 
force,  is  open  to  the  influence  both  of 
physical  and  of  moral  motives,  and  that 
all  the  resources  of  such  influence  are  at 
the  command  of  Qod.  He  can  so  order 
and  combine  all  external  circumstances 
and  events  as  to  restrain  or  tliwart 
man's  outward  actions  and  aims;  He 
can  also  speak  persuasively  to  man*s  in- 
most mind  and  heart,  both  indirectly 
through  natural  or  human  agencies,  and 
directiy  by  immediate  suggestion  and 
impression.  And  it  is  not  for  us  to  set 
limits  to  the  influence  He  can  thus  exert 
over  the  will  of  His  rational  creatures 
without  violating  their  freedom. 

Now,  what  human  reason  thus  makes 
possible  as  a  theory  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  human  affairs,  is  authenticated 
to  us  as  a  fact  and  a  method  by  Divine 
commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  is  the  special  pur- 
port of  the  most  ancient  historical  rec- 
ords. They  disclose  to  us  the  idea  of 
Divine  Providence  as  the  Genius  of  Hu- 
man History ;  they  give  us  the  authentic 
application  of  the  idea  to  a  long  series 
of  national  events ;  and  they  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that,  if  we  had  simi- 
lar commentaries  on  the  history  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  same  idea  and  its  correct  ap- 


plication to  the  whole  oooim  of  1 
affkirs  would  be  seen  with  equal  dow- 
ness.  They  make  it  reasonably  imobs- 
saiy  to  a  right  conoeptioa  of  hmnwi 
history  that  we  should  lecognlae  the 
idea  of  Divine  Providence  even  wbefo 
we  lack  the  dear  authentic  af^pficatton 
of  the  idea  to  the  particular  interprata- 
tion  of  events. 

Now,  with  what  great  pufpoae  doaa 
Divine  Proyidenoe  thus  preside  inTiMbly 
in  and  bdiind  the  visible  procoMJon  of 
human  events  9 

Undoubtedly  it  is  "with  a  pmpoia 
that  connects  the  historical  lift  of  )iii* 
manity  with  the  history  of  the  vniTene 
at  large — and  that  a  rational  poipoia. 
A  universe  without  a  rational  end  of  ita 
existence  would  be  inoorapallUe  wiHh 
the  character  of  Qod  and  with  the  < 
stitution  of  His  rational  cieai 

What  this  all-comprehending-  Div 
purpose  is,  we  should  not  peiiiapn  dan 
coi^ently  assert  unless  divindy  ta 
Still,  reason  would  reasonably 
it  to  be  the  subjugation  and 
tinction  of  Evil.  Evil  exists  in  tho  unS- 
verse  of  the  Good  God.  The  DMoe 
wisdom  of  its  permission  must  be  poa- 
tulated  in  any  theistic  theory  of  a  n- 
tional  universe,  whether  we  are  aUa  or 
unable  to  explain  or  conceive  the  wia- 
dom  of  its  permission.  In  ten  thowand 
things  tho  undeniable  rests  upon  tho 
inscrutable. 

But  Good  and  Evil  are  in  neoenaiy 
eternal  opposition.  And  a  great  atn^g^ 
gle  between  the  powers  of  Good  and  tha 
powers  of  Evil,  oondncted  by  tiie  Ifoik 
High  himself,  we  might  reasonably  an* 
sume  to  be  the  deepest  inmoet  senae  of 
the  history  of  the  universe,  and  ao  of 
the  history  of  humanity.  Evil  is  ihb 
principle  of  separation,  dissensiony  dis- 
cord, strife,  and  wretchedness;  QooA* 
ness  the  prindple  of  union,  agnenMol^ 
harmony,  peace,  and  blessednesa.  Ao- 
cordingly  we  are  instracted  that  the 
"gathering  together  in  one  of  all 
things"  into  a  universe  of  goodneai^ 
unity,  peace,  and  blessedness,  is  tha  all- 
comprehending  end  for  which  the  aD- 
loving  Father  presides  over  tho 
drama  of  the  history  of  the  nntrmsL 
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8abordin»te  to  this,  or  rather  included 
in  it,  we  might  reasonably  presume,  and 
we  are  so  instructed,  that  the  special 
purpose  of  Diyine  intervention  in  hu- 
man affairs  is  the  disciplinary  education 
of  the  human  race,  and  its  adyancement 
towards  that  full  and  perfect  rational 
deyelopment  which  man's  spiritual  con- 
stitution makes  possible,  and  after 
which  the  instincts  of  man's  reason  and 
conscience  impel  him  to  striye.  For 
this  end,  the  Most  High  dispenses  to 
nations,  as  well  as  to  indiriduals,  pros- 
perities and  adyersitie^  rewards  and 
punishments;  making  them,  for  the 
most  part,  the  fhiit  of  their  own  con- 
duct, yet  all  ordered  by  His  own  wise 
love,  to  teach  them  needfhl  lessons  for 
their  own  good,  and  for  the  profit  of 
humanity  at  large. 

Now,  is  not  this  view  of  Humanity, 
thus  watched  over  and  cared  for,  guard- 
ed and  guided  (if  so  it  will)  along  the 
pathway  to  its  high  rational,  its  noble, 
perfect  end,  by  Infinite  GkxHlness,  Wis- 
dom, Power — ^is  not  this  view  a  better 
one  than  the  dreary  spectacle  of  Human- 
ity forced  through  the  ages,  it  knows 
not  whither  or  why,  by  fatal  forces — 
man  a  machine,  and  an  impassive,  in- 
active, inexorable  Looker-on  its  only 
Qod !  Which  of  the  two  is  the  truest 
Philosophy  of  History  I  leave  for  you  to 
say. 

A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done. 
Whether  humanity — human  society — 
will  ever  actually  attain  its  normal  -per- 
lection  during  its  historical  lifetime  on 
the  earth ;  whether  the  age  of  reason 
will  ever  come ; — ^is  a  question  which  I 
do  not  think  can  be  answered.  But  we 
can  tell  under  what  condition  alone  it 
will,  if  ever,  come.  When  a  pure  moral 
spirit— such,  for  instance,  as  that  which 
Christianity  inculcates  and  inspires,  and 
which  was  exampled  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  its  Foundei^— shall  have  be- 
come the  actuating  principle  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  in  individuals,  in  com- 
munities, in  nations,  and  in  the  brother- 
hood of  nations;  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  age  of  reason,  the  millen- 
nium of  the  human  race,  have  come. 

The  age  of  reason  rightly  understood 


is  an  age  wherein  the  life  of  humanity 
is  a  truly  rational  life— a  life  of  moral 
fi^eedom,  of  self-subjection  to  the  law  of 
duty ;  a  life  of  goodness,  justice,  love. 
The  present  age  has  been  called  the  age 
of  reason.  But  human  society  is  for 
enough  from  having  reached  the  stand- 
ard which  reason  conceives  and  com- 
mands man  to  aspire  to. 

The  present  age  is  the  age  of  the 
worldly  undexstanding— of  intellect 
acute  and  clear,  sharp  and  shrewd,  and 
wonderfully  energetic  and  successfbl  in 
discovering,  inventing,  and  adapting 
earthly  means  to  earthly  ends — ^where- 
from  too  conmionly  come  boundless  self- 
exaltation,  self-indulgence,  self-will.  This 
forebodes  disaster  and  sharp  correction 
in  the  coming  time,  and  especially  to 
our  nation,  unless  we  timely  bethink 
ourselves  of  the  perils  of  boundless 
power  over  Nature,  boundless  wealth 
and  boundless  democratic  self-wilL  The 
widest  territorial  expansion,  the  largest 
growth  in  numbers  and  wealth,  the 
most  absolute  subjection  of  the  powers  , 
of  Nature  to  human  convenience,  the 
most  unlimited  extension  of  political 
rights— that  is,  of  self-will  in  the  con- 
trol of  political  affairs— all  these  to- 
gether can  never  of  themselves  make  a 
great  and  magnanimous  people.  Tou 
can  have  a  nation  of  worldlings,  sharp 
and  thriving,  compelling  the  steam  to 
carry  them  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  soft- 
cushioned  *^  palace-cars,''  and  the  light- 
ning to  girdle  the  earth  with  their  mes- 
sages in  forty  seconds — but  a  nation  of 
mere  worldlings  still,  not  animated  by 
the  sjurit  of  a  true  rational  life.  The 
higher  the  material  civilization  of  a 
nation,  the  more  indispensable  it  is  that 
its  civilization  should  be  pervaded  and 
sanctified  by  higher  spiritual  elements. 
Human  society  cannot,  any  more  than 
individual  man,  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  righteousness  of  a  nation  is  as 
much  the  only  true  life  of  a  nation  as  it 
is  of  individual  man. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  notion  of  Vieo- 
— so  lately  put  forth  among  us  without 
mention  of  his  name — ^that  nations  are 
doomed,  by  fate  or  Providence,  to  spring 
up,  live  awhile,  decay  and  die,  one  after 
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another,  in  an  endless,  irresistible  suc- 
cession of  ^^reeorti^'*  or  cyclical  recur- 
rences. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  of  humanity, 
or  in  the  plan  of  Proyidencc,  which 
necessarily  involves  the  decrepitude,  de- 
cay, and  final  dissolution  of  our  nation, 
or  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  under  Gk)d,  in  the  power  of 
this  great  people,  by  a  wise  and  right 
use  without  abuse  of  its  immense  phys- 
ical powers  and  resources,  by  an  uncor- 
rupt  and  patriotic  discharge  at  home 


of  the  sacred  duties  inTtdred  in  the 
possession  of  such  political  rights  w 
our  institutions  give,  and  by  a  Jut  and 
magnanimous  policy  towards  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth, — in  shorty  by  a  right- 
eous national  life  it  is  in  the  power  of 
this  people  to  live  on  with  an  mideeay- 
ing  national  life  to  the  end  of  time,  in- 
augurating and  exampling  for  other 
nations  the  millennial  reign  of  rigfateona- 
ness,  the  kingdom  of  Qod  on  the  earth. 
On  the  part  and  duty  of  every  indlTid* 
ual  in  the  matter  I  need  not  dwelL 


A    VISIT    TO    ST.    ALBAN'S,    NEW    YORK. 

A  MEMORANDUM  FOB  FUTURE  ANTIQUARIAKB. 


I  HAD  heard  something,  in  the  talk  of 
the  day,  of  the  ceremonial  observances  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Alban ;  and  though  I  confess  being 
what  may  be  called  an  old-fashioned 
churchman,  on  principle  and  by  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
in  favor  of  any  considerable  departure 
from  the  usual  worship  of  the  Church, 
yet  I  determined  on  this  occasion  to 
bo  strictly  impartial,  and  to  go  simply 
as  an  observer,  a  ^*  looker-on  in  Vienna,'* 
to  see  what  these  things  might  be.  If 
the  reader  has  any  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  report  is  at  his 
service. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning,  then,  not 
long  ago,  I  visited  the  "  Church  of  St. 
Alban."  It  is  situated  in  47th-street, 
near  Lexington  Avenue,  quite  beyond 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  is 
rather  a  plain-looking  brick  building, 
with  a  peaked  roof,  low,  stained  glass 
windows,  and  a  bell  on  the  gable  in 
front,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  I  arrived 
some  little  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  services,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  about  a  little,  and  note 
the  interior  arrangements.  I  found  the 
church  to  be  capable  of  holding  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  worshippers,  with 
plain  wooden  benches  for  seats  on  each 
side  of  a  central  aisle,  and  every  bench 


having  an  announcement  posted  upon 
it,  as  follows : 

"  The  seats  of  this  church  are  all  TBMm^ 
on  the  following  conditions,  a  compli- 
ance with  which  is  an  obligation  bind- 
ing on  each  person  occupying  a  sittiog  : 

*'  I.  To  behave  as  in  the  presence  of 
AiiMTO&TT  God. 

*^  II.  Not  to  leave  the  church  during 
service ;  remaining  until  the  clergy  and 
choristers  have  retired. 

"  III.  That  each  worshipper  shall  eon- 
tribute,  according  to  his  ability,  to  the 
collections,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
supporting  the  church.  The  po<v  ean 
give  little,  and  are  always  welcome ;  bol 
those  who  are  able  to  give  should  aofe 
be  willing  to  occupy  seats  (which  ntfgtat 
be  availed  of  by  others),  without  con- 
tributing their  just  share  to  the  expen-' 
ses." 

The  pulpit,  which  is  elevated  only 
three  or  four  steps,  stands  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  congregation,  dose  to  and 
in  front  of  the  vestry-room  door  or  paa- 
sage.  The  stalls  acQoin  the  organ  in  a 
recess  on  the  vestry-room  side,  with 
others  facing  them  on  the  opposite  nde 
for  antiphonal  chanting  or  singing. 
The  lectern,  or  stand  on  whidi  the  Blblt 
is  placed,  for  reading  the  lessons^  la  on 
the  right  side  opposite  the  pulpit 
There  is  no  reading-desk  Ibr  other  pacta 
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of  the  service,  as  in  most  of  the  Epis- 
copal churches. 

The  arrangements  of  the  chancel  oc- 
cupy considerable  space  for  a  building 
no  larger  than  this,  and  every  thing 
is  very  elaborate  and  ornamental.  It 
is  elevated  by  several  steps,  and  inside 
the  rails  is  still  fUrther  raised,  so  as  to 
bring  the  communion  table,  or  altar, 
prominently  into  view.  This  altar  is 
very  large,  built  against  the  rear  wall 
of  the  church,  with  a  super-altar,  hav- 
ing a  tall  gilded  cross  in  its  centre. 
The  decorations  on  the  wall  and  about 
the  chancel-window  are  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  drawn  from  the  high- 
est authorities  in  ritualism  and  church 
decoration.  These  words,  in  beautiful 
old  English  letter,  crown,  as  it  were, 
the  altar  in  St.  Alban's :  "  He  that  eat- 
cth  Mb,  even  he  shall  live  by  Me." 
(John  vi.  67.) 

On  either  side  of  the  large  gilded 
cross,  on  the  super-altar,  is  a  lofty  can- 
dlestick, with  a  candle  in  it,  about  seven 
feet  high,  or  perhaps  more.  Four  other 
candlesticks  not  quite  so  tall,  and  four 
others  less  lofty  than  these  again,  are 
on  each  side  of  the  altar  by  the  wall ; 
and  standing  in  the  chancel,  some  little 
distance  from  the  wall,  on  the  right  and 
left  hand,  are  candelabras,  with  branches 
holding  some  twenty  candles  each.  None 
of  these  were  lighted  when  I  entered. 
Soon  after,  the  bell  having  stopped  ring- 
ing, the  organ  began  a  voluntary,  on  a 
low  note,  introductory  to  the  opening 
of  the  service. 

Presently  the  introcessional  hymn  was 
begun,  and  then,  emerging  from  the  ves- 
try-room door  or  passage,  the  first  thing 
visible  was  a  large  wooden  cross,  which 
had  to  be  lowered  to  get  it  through 
the  passage,  and  which,  when  elevated, 
reached  some  six  feet  above  the  head  of 
the  small  boy  who  carried  it,  and  was, 
of  course,  in  Ml  view  of  the  congrega- 
tion. This  boy,  and  others  following,  had 
on  white  robes  or  surplices.  Two  of  the 
boys  carried  banners,  with  devices,  and 
all,  with  a  number  of  adult  choris- 
ters, advanced  slowly  towards  the  chan- 
cel, singing  the  introcessional.  Last  of 
all  came  the  three  officiating  priests  or 


ministers,  with  purple-velvet,  crown- 
shaped  caps  on  their  heads,  and  white 
garments,  made  like  sacks,  and  oma- 
nkented  with  various  colors  and  sym- 
bols. Profound  obeisances  were  made 
towards  the  altar ;  the  hymn  was  ended ; 
the  choristers  took  their  places ;  and  one 
of  the  priests,  on  arriving  in  front  of  the 
chancel-rail,  began  the  intoning  of  the 
Litany.  Morning  Prayer  had  been  said 
at  an  earlier  hour. 

The  Litany  was  said  as  in  the  Epis- 
copal Prayer-Book,  directly  after  which, 
notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting  of  "  The  Sodality  of  "—exactly 
what  and  whom  I  did  not  catch  at  the 
time.  The  priests  then  retired  for  a 
space,  during  which  the  two  candles  on 
the  altar,  and  the  branch  candles  on 
each  side  in  the  chancel,  were  lighted 
by  a  boy  having  a  long  stick  or  pole 
with  a  light  on  the  end  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  boy  passed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  times  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
every  time  made,  or  attempted  to  make, 
an  obeisance,  but  it  was  not  with  any 
great  success.  The  frequent  repetition 
seemed  to  reduce  it  to  little  more  than 
the  "  fashionable  nod." 

The  introit  was  one  of  the  psalms  of 
the  Psalter.  While  it  was  being  chant- 
ed, the  priests  returned,  and  with  lowly 
bowings,  even  to  the  knee,  passed  with- 
in the  chancel  and  advanced  to -the  front 
of  the  altar.  The  Ante-Communion  was 
then  said,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  being 
read  by  different  persons;  after  which 
notice  was  given  of  the  communion,  and 
"  a  high  celebration,"  to  occur  during 
the  week.  The  people  stood  up,  and 
remained  standing,  while  one  of  the 
priests  left  the  chancel,  proceeded  to 
the  pulpit,  and,  after  crossing  himself, 
said,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen." 

The  congregation  being  seated  again, 
a  discourse  followed,  about  twenty  min- 
utes long,  earnest  in  tone  and  manner, 
and  with  much  good  exhortation  in  it. 
Some  of  the  preacher's  figures  were 
rather  startling,  especially  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  he  told  his 
hearers  of  "  the  bleeding  hands  of  the 
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Almighty  *'  offering  them  Christ's  flesh 
to  eat,  and  Christ's  blood  to  drink.  The 
homily  ended  with  the  priest's  taming 
to  the  altar,  and  saying,  "  Glory  be  ip 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost"  He  then  went  back  to 
the  chancel,  where  the  others  had  been 
sitting,  caps  on,  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
course. 

The  plates  were  next  passed  around, 
and  the  alms,  being  collected,  were 
placed  on  the  altar.  Then,  from  a  side 
table  on  the  right,  the  two  boys  on  duty 
in  the  chancel  handed  to  the  priest  the 
Tessels  containing  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  were  placed  on  the  altar.  The 
remaining  candles  were  then  lighted. 
After  this  the  communion  service  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  when  the  officiating  priest 
faced  the  congregation,  to  say  the  ex- 
hortation, &c.,  one  of  the  others,  a  step 
below  him,  held  the  book  open  for  him 
to  read  from,  thus  serving,  as  it  were, 
for  a  reading-stand.  Wherever  possible, 
the  priests  studiously  preserved  a  posi- 
tion with  their  backs  to  the  congrega- 
tion. In  the  part  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice where  the  bread  and  wine  are  con- 
secrated, the  officiating  priest  said  the 
words  in  silence ;  in  like  manner,  when 
he  partook  of  the  sacrament  himself^  it 
was  done  in  entire  silence,  with  cross- 
ings and  the  lowliest  of  kneeling  and 
postures  of  adoration.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  be  at  all  learned  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rubrics  in  the  Prayer-Book, 
I  venture  to  think  the  language  in  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  the  service  to  be 
plain  enough,  and  to  require  that  the 
officiating  minister  shall  say  it  all  open- 
ly, and  in  the  presence  of  the  people ; 
80  that  they  can  see  or  witness  what  is 
done  by  him  on  every  such  solemn  oc- 
casion. But  at  St.  Alban's  the  priests 
had  their  faces  to  the  altar  and  backs 
to  the  congregation,  and  thus  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  see  any  thing,  and 
be  sure  of  what  was  done  or  left  un- 
done. 

A  large  portion  of  the  congregation 
now  went  forward  to  the  chancel-rails, 
along  or  on  top  of  which  were  napkins  or 
cloths,  placed  so  as  to  prevent  a  single 
crumb,  or  a  single  drop,  falling  to  the 


floor.  Whilfi  the  people  were  engaged 
in  kneeling  at  the  rails,  the  prieete  re- 
mained standing  and  holding  eloft  the 
paten  and  chalice,  with  their  oantentBi 
for  reverent  and  profound  eilmi ration. 
The  adnunistration  of  the  ncrament 
was  as  is  usual  in  the  Episcupel  Chnich, 
save  that  the  first  part  of  the  worde 
C  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy** 
''  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesna  Christ  ^ 
was  said  when  the  bread  or  wine  was 
given  to  each  communicanti  and  tiie 
latter  ("take  and  eat  this,''  ''drink 
this  ")  was  said  to  three  or  fbar  together. 
The  cup,  too,  was  retained  in  the  handa 
of  the  priest,  and  not  "  deliyeriKl  **  into 
the  hands  of  the  communicant. 

When  all  had  gone  forward  who  wish- 
ed to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
vessels  were  replaced  on  the  altar  and 
carefully  covered,  the  conclnding  pnij- 
ers  were  intoned,  the  Gloria  «a  Mtttlm 
was  chanted,  and  the  parting  Ueis- 
ing  was  given.  After  a  few  moments^ 
the  whole  congregation  stood  up,  and 
remained  standing,  while  the  priestSi 
having  received  water  from  the  hofj%^ 
with  napkins,  careftilly  cleansed  and 
wiped  the  vessels,  giving  them  to  the 
boys  to  place  on  the  side  table.  Tlie 
little  fellow  took  up  the  big  cross  again, 
the  others  gathered  in  line,  with  the 
older  choristers,  and  slowly  moTing, 
Tvith  music,  to  the  passage  at  the  atde, 
the  priests  finally  disappeared  lu  the. 
vestry. 

The  service  on  this  occasion  occupied 
exactly  two  hours,  after  which  the  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  go  their  way  and 
profit  by  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  congregation  in  general  were 
quiet,  attentive,  and  disposed  to  Join  in 
the  services.  A  large  portion  were,  I 
think,  visitors,  drawn  by  curiosity,  and 
anxious  to  see  the  strange  and  noTel 
things,  as  they  seemed,  in  an  Episcopal 
church.  Among  the  r^^nlar  attendants, 
I  could  not  but  notice  several  near  me 
who  were  exceedingly  devont,  m^Wng 
obeisances  at  the  recurrence  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  Oloria  Fstri^  and 
on  other  occasions,  even  to  the  bowing 
down  to  the  very  floor.  Many,  Uke  my- 
self, not  initiated  as  to  the    ' 
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places  of  obeiaanoe,  oould  not  do  what 
tbey  saw  others  do,  and  could  be  only 
lookers-on,  rather  than  partaken  in  the 
full  and  complete  servicea  as  they  are 
taught  and  performed  by  the  prieata 
and  people  of  St.  Albania.'  As  I  waa 
leaving  the  church,  I  heard  seyeral  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  wonder  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  nerer  witnessed 
any  thing  of  this  kind  before,  and  who, 
with  old-fashioned  notions  and  habits, 
as  in  Episcopal  churches  generally, 
seemed  to  be  not  a  little  perplexed  at 
to  whereunto  all  this  would  grow.  It 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should 
be  able  to  understand  or  appreciate  the 
assumed  advanced  ritualistic  poeition 
of  St.  Alban's;  for  that  requires  an 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
subject,  and  a  trainiug  in  the  obserr- 
ances  of  earlier  rituals,  fiar  beyond  what 
one  out  of  a  thousand  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  any  notion  of.  It  was  no 
matter  of  astonishment,  therefore,  to 
hear  the  charge  of  "  popery,"  folly,  ex- 
travagance, Sdc,,  made  freely  Against  8c 
Alban's,  and  to  observe  among  visitors 
a  strong  disposition  to  condemn  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  because  it  was  all 
new  to  them,  all  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tices to  which  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed, all  unauthorized,  as  they  un- 
hesitatingly concluded,  and  all,  to  an 
ordinary  looker-on,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  public  performances  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

On  my  walk  homeward,  I  had  abund- 
ant leisure  for  thinking  over  the  matter, 
and  considering  some  of  its  points  of 
interest  and  possible  importance  at  the 
present  day.  Recurring  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  things,  quite  in  the 
recollection  of  middle-aged  men,  it  is 
plain  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  metropolis  in  respect  to 
churches  and  places  of  public  worship. 
New  York  has  grown  with  marvellous 
speed  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  as  its 
citizens  have  become  rich,  they  have 
erected  houses  to  dwell  in  which  may 
be  terined  palaces  for  the  elegance  and 
profusion  which  belong  to  them.  In 
earlier  days,  the  merchant  had  his  busi- 
ness on  the  first  floor,  and  his  family 


occupied  the  rest  of  the  building  for  a 
residence;  in  those  days,  too,  New 
Yoik  was  a  good-sized  town,  doing  a 
fair  business,  and  all  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  Battery.  Now,  massive 
warehouses,  five,  six,  seven  stories  hi^ 
solely  lor  business  purposes ;  npw,  ^len- 
did  residences  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city ;  now,  mile  after  mile  devoted  to 
trade  and  commerce,  as  well  aa  art  and 
beauty,  show  what  giant  strides  the  me- 
tropolis has  made.  Of  course,  churches 
have  shared  in  this  change.  The  former 
bam-like  structures  of  a  preceding  gene- 
ration, with  square  windows  and  green 
blinds,  without  decoration  or  taste,  in- 
side or  out,  and  the  farthest  remove 
from  any  thing  ornamental  or  beautiAil, 
have  disappeared  ;  and  as  the  churdies 
and  congrregations  have  moved  ^^  up- 
town," professional  ardutects  have  been 
employed,  and  tasteful  edifices  erected 
of  the  €k>thic  and  other  styles,  cruci- 
form in  shape,  with  towers  and  spires 
reaching  up  into  the  sky,  with  elegant 
windows,  crosses,  and  symbols,  inter- 
nally evidencing  the  growth  of  the  ns- 
thetic  element  in  our  advancing  dvili- 
zation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  on  single, 
churches.  One  church  in  New  York — 
St.  Gorge's — has  a  most  magpiificently 
decorated  interior,  the  painting  of  which 
alone  is  said  to  have  cost  $d5,000 ;  and, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  art  and  taste 
have  been  brought  to  bear  in  rearing 
and  adorning  the  temples  devoted  to 
Ckxi's  worship  and  service,  so  as  to 
render  them  somewhat  proportioned  in 
splendor  and  comfort  to  the  private 
residences  of  those  who  attend  them. 

It  struck  me,  however,  as  rather  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  that,  although  we 
have  in  our  city  a  large  number  of  noble 
and  imposing  church  edifices,  stUl  the 
order  and  performance  of  public  service 
have  retained,  almost  everywhere,  the 
simplicity  of  half  a  century  ago.  In 
this  respect,  the  change  has  been  much 
less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
In  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  example, 
the  same  plain  surplice,  bands,  and 
gown,  which  were  in  use  in  the  time  of 
our  grandfathers,  are  still  the  prevailing 
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garments,  without  decoration  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  There  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  form  and  arrangements 
of  the  service,  nor  any  as  to  postures, 
places,  and  modes  of  going  through 
with  it  Church  music,  it  is  true,  is 
much  improved,  and  organs  and  trained 
choirs  are  everywhere  to  be  found. 
But  there  is,  as  yet,  no  general  attempt 
to  introduce  the  highly  adorned  gar- 
ments, the  stately  processions,  the  awe- 
inspiring  symbols,  the  crucifixes,  ban- 
ners, pictures,  and  the  like  ecclesiastical 
fhmiture  and  upholstery.  The  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  a  whole,  appears  to 
shrink  fix)m  these  exhibitions,  and  deems 
It  enough  to  have  beautiful  and  striking 
temples,  like  St.  George's,  Grace  Church, 
and  others,  without  bringing  in  the 
ceremonial  observances  which  ritualists, 
as  they  are  called,  are  advocating  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  with 
considerable  force  and  persistency. 

It  would  be  out  of  plac?  here,  of 
course,  to  undertake  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion, or  to  venture  to  pronounce  upon 
the  points  in  dispute,  between  the  rit- 
ualists and  the  quu^a  non  moeere  portion 
of  Episcopalians.  The  ritualists  urge 
strongly  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
impress! veness  and  force  of  religious 
worship,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  mas8ci\  who  must  (whatever  public 
education  may  effect)  be  reached  mainly 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing ;  and  they  strive  to  accomplish  this 
by  an  increase  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ances ;  by  the  free  use  of  symbolic  rep- 
resentations, as  lights,  crucifixes,  in- 
cense, pictures,  &c. ;  by  the  clothing  of 
the  priests  and  ministers  in  rich  and 
variegated  garments ;  by  giving  to  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  and  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  it,  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  most  awful  of  mysteries ;  by  em- 


ploying proceamoBA,  grand  mwic,  and 
the  like;  in  short,  by  any  thing  and 
every  thing  which  shall  strike  men^ 
senses  with  awe-inspiring  thonghta,  and 
add  to  the  solemnity,  grandeur,  and 
majesty  of  {he  public  wtMrahip  of  God. 
The  anti-ritualists  urge,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  these  things  aie  mbenrdy 
and  out  of  place  and  time,  belonging  to 
the  dark  ages,  obscuring  the  aimplicUy 
of  the  Gospel,  contrary  to  law,  In  violaf* 
tion  of  the  ftindamental  piinclplca  of 
Protestantism,  mischieyouriy  assimilat- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Boman 
in  appearance,  with  the  fturther  inten- 
tion of  bringing  it  to  Roman  obedience 
in  doctrine  at  the  cariiest  piracticaMe 
period. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himselC 
Davys  sum,  non  (Edipus.  Apart  from  aD 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  law  or  Tio- 
lation  of  law,  expediency  or  inezpedi« 
ency,  ritualism,  it  must  be  admitted,  baa 
made  progress,  and  nuiy  be  destined 
to  make  still  greater ;  and,  fltAn  Taxiona 
significant'  indications  in  the  rdigkNia 
world,  it  would  appear  that  Froteatani 
churches,  especially  in  cities,  haTe  b^gm 
to  find  that  the  stem,  hard,  baM  aya- 
tem  of  worship  and  service  beqaeatbed 
to  them  by  their  Poritan  forefbtbns, 
does  not  suffice  for  the  age  in  which  we 
live ;  or,  at  least,  does  not  adeqnatelj 
meet  the  longings  of  certain  people^ 
who,  having  secured  noble  and  beau- 
tiful temples  in  which  to  w6rdiip  Qod, ' 
now  desire  other  things  in  keeping  there- 
with. 

But  how  far  all  this  is  to  go ; 
are  the  proper  proportions  of 
nial  and  ritualistic  observances;  wbftC 
is  to  be  done,  and  what  to  be  left  undono 
— these  are  points  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  discuss ;  and  so,  I  leaye  tlM 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  otheiib 
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THE   PBINGESS    YABEDA. 

(frov  the  diart  or  ▲  diplokati.) 

/»  Two  Farts,    PaH  U. 


I  SAW  Rouqaetie  pretty  frequently  at 
the  EursaaL  Toung  Wecbaler  stuck  to 
him  like  a  burr,  but  the  closest  surveil- 
lance that  could  be  maintained  upon 
him,  without  arousing  his  suspicion, 
failed  to  elidt  any  thing  of  his  doings. 
He  still  played  with  varying  success, 
but  had  not  repaid  the  borrowed  money. 
Did  he  work  alone  in  the  mission  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  him,  or  had  he 
associates)  It  seemed  scarcely  likely 
that  an  affidr  of  such  consequence 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  agent,  but  though  we  tried  all 
means  .to  discover  such  confederates, 
every  effort  proved  unavailing.-  There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  with  whom  he  was 
particularly  in  intercourse;  he  had  no 
companions,  scarcely  any  acquaintances. 
His  room  in  his  hotel  was  occupied 
merely  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  he 
Uve&,  like  all  the  world,  out  of  doors. 
I  could  make  nothing  of  him.  His  in- 
scrutable face  preserved  always  its  tran- 
quil expression ;  his  demeanor  was  gen^- 
tlemanly,  a  little  reserved  and  quiet, 
but  in  no  respect  differing  from  such  as 
might  be  ezjiected  of  a  person  in  his 
reputed  condition. 

There  were  times  when  a  tormenting 
suspicion  beset  me  that  I  had  been  too 
hasty  in  rendering  a  verdict  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence;  that  I  was,  in 
fact,  pursuing  a  phantom  of  my  own 
creation  in  the  person  of  a  common- 
place French  broker ;  but  a  reluctance 
to  abandon  the  path  I  had  entered 
upon,  before  at  least  being  certain  that 
it  was  a  wrong  one,  kept  me  in  it,  hop- 
ing against  hope. 

When  I  think,  now,  of  the  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  this  man  has 
cost  me,  the  satisfaction  of  having 
wrought  his  discomfiture  almost  equals 
the  greater  results  of  the  victory; 

There  was  a  question  the  Count  and 


I  asked  ourselves  with  the  greatest  so- 
licitude, namely.  What  had  been  done 
with  the  papers  ?  Had  they  been  trans- 
mitted at  once  to  the  cipheivbureau  at 
St  Petersburg,  or  were  those  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  them  sufficiently 
skilled  to  undertake  the  deciphering  of 
their  contents  ?  It  was  a  doubtful  point 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  inclined  to 
think  it  more  likely  that  the  parties 
who  had  carried  off  the  packet  had 
retained  it  in  their  hands,  to  make  im- 
mediate use  of  it  should  occasion  re- 
quire. Perhaps  the  wish  was  father  to 
this  conclusion ;  for  if  it  had  been  sent 
to  the  capital,  of  what  avail  were  our 
efforts? 

All  this  time,  too,  we  were  both 
obliged  to  meet  our  friends  as  usual, 
appear  on  the  drive,  and  at  the  opera ; 
chat  at  the  spring,  in  the  morning,  with 
our  ordinary  cheerfulness,  and  move 
through  the  saloons  of  the  Eursaal  with 
the  same  equanimity  as  ever.  I  came 
through  the  ordeaL  I  even  called  on 
the  Princess  Vareda,  and  was  cordially 
received ;  but,  calmly  as  I  sit  here  and 
tell  you,  I  never  was  so  near  madness 
before ;  and  to  this  day  the  mention  of 
Russia,  or  any  thing  Russian,  strikes  a 
cold  chill  to  my  heart  For  the  poor 
Count,  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow  by  the 
terrible  weight  of  suspense  and  dread 
that  pressed  upon  him,  and  I  doubt  if 
he  could  have  supported  it  many  days 
longer.  Matters  were  at  this  stand-still, 
when  one  evening,  as  I  was  strolling 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  beginning 
to  revolve  the  expediency  of  leaving 
this  scent,  evidently  growing  cold,  and 
taking  up  a  new  plan  of  action,  I  saw 
young  Wechsler  approaching  me  with  a 
beaming  countenance.  He  put  a  letter 
in  my  hand.  It  was  addressed  to 
"L^vi/r^rw,  Frankfort,"  in  Rouquette's 
hand. 
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"What  is  this? — ^how  did  you  get 
it?" 

"  Pretty  cleverly,  I  flatter  myself;"  he 
replieil.  '*  I  have  been  dining  with  our 
dear  Ronquette.  At  dinner  he  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  said  he  coold  now 
repay  me  what  he  had  borrowed,  with 
many  thanks  for  the  loan.  It  struck  me 
ail  at  once  that  the  pocket-book  might 
contain  something  important  to  us; 
and,  with  this  idea,  I  bethought  me  of 
an  old  fencing  trick  to  throw  an  adver- 
sary off  his  guard.  Press  him  hard  with 
a  succession  of  thrasts,  and,  when  his 
attention  is  quite  engaged  in  rapid  par- 
rying, suddenly  drop  your  point,  and 
shout  full  in  his  face.  He  inevitably 
drops  his  point  also,  and  stands  for  an 
instant  utterly  confounded ;  that  instant 
you  have  him  at  your  mercy.  To  apply 
this  stratagem  was  easy  cnoagh.  I  start- 
ed suddenly  to  my  feet  with  a  howl, 
sweeping  my  plate  with  a  crash  to  the 
floor.  I  never  saw  a  man  more  com- 
pletely startled.  He  dropped  the  pock- 
et-book, and  stared  at  me  with  a  look 
of  blank  amazement,  but  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  so  immediately,  that,  quick  as  I 
was,  he  was  beforehand  with  me,  and  I 
only  secured  this  letter,  which  dropped 
out  of  it  and  fell  under  my  chair.  I 
apologized  for  disturbing  him,  and  ex- 
plained that  I  had  been  taken  with  a 
violent  cramp  in  the  stomach,  to  which 
I  was  subject  at  times,  and  which  I 
made  an  excuse  for  soon  taking  leave 
of  him.  As  to  what  this  letter  is,  I  do 
not  know ;  I  have  brought  it  right  to 
you,  to  see  for  yourself." 

I  had  broken  the  seal  and  run  over 
the  contents  of  the  enclosure  before  he 
came  to  the  end  of  this  account.  It 
was  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  a 
Jew-broker  of  Paris  to  the  Messrs.  L^vi, 
a  Jewish  firm  of  high  standing  in 
Frankfort,  alluding  to  a  revolutionary 
agitation  in  Poland,  sounding  them  as 
to  their  sentiments  upon  the  matter, 
and  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Jews 
of  Poland  were  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy, inasmuch  as  the  writer  contem- 
plated making  a  loan  to  some  brother 
Israelites  in  Warsaw,  and  feared  that 


political  diatorbanoes  miglit  affect 
curitles. 

Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  i 
tents  of  the  lost  packet^  I  could  not 
determine  how  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  plot  this  letter  revealed ;  bat 
when  I  showed  it  to  the  Count,  he  re> 
assured  me.  There  had  been,  he  eaid, 
m  lew  letters  in  the  packet  not  in 
cipher,  addresMd  to  some  of  the  moat 
indluential  Polish  Jews  whom  the  tbvo- 
ludonista  were  seeking  to  draw  into  tiie 
plot,  since  they  were  poHeaon  of  a 
conriderable  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  oountiy,  and  of  nearly  sU  the  ready 
money. 

The  Russian  Government  waa  ftdly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Tiatum  to  the  aoooeaa  of 
any  movement  of  the  nobles ;  and  tiie 
first  step  he  should  have  expected  Uram 
them  was  an  attempt  to  ascertain  hoiw 
deeply  the  Jews  were  interested  in  the 
projected  conspiracy. 

We  drew  two  conclusiooa  ftom  the 
letter:  first, we  were  strongly  conflimed 
in  our  ori^nal  belief  that  the  packet 
had  been  retained  at  Wiesbaden ;  and 
second,  that  our  adversaries,  havings  aa 
they  thought,  the  game  in  their  hindii 
were  not  troubling  themselves  with  un- 
necessary hurry,  and  that  up  to  this 
time  they  had  probably  not  disoovend 
the  secret  of  the  cipher. 

That  Ronquette,  as  we  oontinned  to 
call  him  for  convenience  sake,  ahoidd 
not  be  led  to  suspect  Anton  on  *"*— ^"^ 
his  letter,  that  young  man,  whom  we 
did  not  fail  to  compliment  on  his  bold 
expedient  for  obtainin^^  it,  quietly  drap- 
ped  it  again  in  the  restaurant  under  the 
table  at  which  they  had  been  tSMag, 
Luckily,  it  had  been  sealed  only  with  a 
gold  piece,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  ia 
restoring  its  untouched  appearance. 

I  now  pursued  the  search  with  : 
ed  vigor.  I  slept  none,  ate  little, ' 
ed  incessantly  ;  for  every  thing  waa  at 
stake,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Un- 
der my  direction,  Herr  Wechsler  gmve 
information  to  the  police  of  hia  Io«  oi 
some  valuable  letters  and  papers,  de- 
posited with  him,  he  srid,  by  m  lady  ot 
high  rank,  at  the  same  time  l»iwH«g 
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that  he  had  reason  to  saspect  a  penon 
calling  himself  Roaquette  of  having 
stolen  them. 

They  ransacked  his  apartment,  and 
all  his  goods  and  chattels;  ran  their 
long  needles  into  the  cushions  and  win- 
dow-curtains ;  looked  behind  the  wain- 
scot and  under  the  carpet  ;•  took  the 
glass  out  of  the  mirrors,  and  turned  the 
Aimiture  completely  inside  out ;  but  in 
no  possible  or  impossible  place  was  any 
paper  discovered.  They  were  forever 
on  the  wrong  track;  taking  up  some 
new  plan  every  day,  to  be  abandoned 
the  next,  and  aU  leading  to  nothing. 

In  the  meantime  I  began  to  think  it 
would  be  wiser  to  begin  at  the  other 
end,— instead  of  trying  to  find  the 
papers  by  direct  search,  to  investigate 
the  plan  of  their  purloining,  and  see  if 
a  comprehension  of  that  would  not  re- 
veal ^eir  present  whereabouts.  The 
clerk's  story  made  it  all  clear  enough, 
save  in  one  important  particular,  which, 
the  more  I  thought  it  over,  puzzled  me 
the  more. 

The  moment  the  candle  had  dropped 
into  the  safe,  was  undoubtedly  the  one 
in  which  Rouquette  had  seized  the 
casket  and  gotten  possession  of  the 
packet ;  but  how  had  he  contrived  to 
unlock  it  and  relock  it  ?  Where  had  he 
found  a  key  ?  The  Count  was  positive 
that  bis  key  had  never  left  his  person. 

"Think,"  I  said;  "remember  your 
attack  of  vertigo,  the  day  before,  at  the 
Princess  Yareda's;  could  it  not  have 
been  taken  flrom  you  then,  while  you 
were  unconscious,  by  some  Russian 
agent  of  police  who  had  followed  you 
thither,  and  entered  the  house  under 
some  disguise  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  as  I  told  you, 
I  was  actually  insensible  only  a  few 
seconds,  and  my  first  impules,  on  recov- 
ering, was  to  feel  for  my  key.  It  was 
safe  in  its  usual  place.'' 

It  was  not  encouraging  to  find  the 
trail  so  well  covered  up ;  but  at  any 
rate,  it  was  certain  that  Rouquette  had 
had  a  key ;  if  not  the  one  I  held  in  my 
hand,  some  other,  and  that  its  exact 
counterpart ;  for  the  lock  was  of  odd, 
old-fashioned  make,  and  no  ordinary 


locksmith's  pck  would  have  opened 
it 

So  I  put  the  key  into  my  pocket,  and, 
with  no  very  definite  purpose  or  expec- 
tation, presented  myself  in  the  shop  of 
one.  Ernst  Brenner,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
monopoly  of  locksmithing  in  Wies- 
baden. He  was  a  little  man,  with  a 
shock  head  and  an  overwhelming  polite- 
ness of  mannw.  I  asked  to  look  at  some 
pistols,  examined  several  of  various  con- 
struction with  minuteness,  and  showed 
great  interest  in  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  small-arms,  all  the  time  taking 
his  mental  measure,  and  a  careful  survey 
of  the  shop.  When  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  how  to  proceed,  I  threw  him  into 
a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  civility  by  buying 
a  pair  of  his  most  expensive  and  most 
ugly  weapons,  and  then  suddenly  drew 
the  Count^s  key  from  my  pocket. 

"I  suppose  you  make  duplicates  of 
small  keys  ?  "  I  said.  "  Can  you  make 
one  of  this  ? " 

He  looked  at  the  key,  and  then  at  me 
in  some  surprise. 

"  Ton  want  a  duplicate  of  this  key, 
mdn  Herr  ;  ib  it  yours  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  What  is  it  astonishes 
you  ?  have  you  seen  this  key  before  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  made  one  like  it  last 
week." 

"How?  without  having  seen  this? 
It  is  not  a  common  pattern." 

"  From  a  wax  impression,"  he  answer- 
£d,  simply. 

Ah  I  a  wax  impression  I  I  had  run 
the  game  to  earth. 

I  held  the  little  man  with  a  look  of 
calm  severity  for  a  single  moment,  while 
J  hastily  determined  on  my  plan  of  ac- 
tion; then  dropped  the  key  into  my 
pocket,  and  said,  in  an  altered  tone : 

"  Herr  Brenner,  I  am  told  you  are  an 
honest  man,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe 
you  an  unconscious  instrument  in  this 
villany,  or  I  should  not  have  come  to 
you  in  this  way;  still,  when  a  lady's 
jewel-casket  is  opened  with  a  false  key, 
and  rifled  of  its  contents,  one  is  apt  to 
ask  one's  self  what  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  transaction  fell  to  the  maker  of 
the  false  key.  In  brief,  this  affair  wears 
an  ugly  appearance  for  you.  My  friends, 
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the  Police,  have  no  very  lively  faith  in 
human  innocence,  and  yon  might  find  it 
difficult  to  satisfy  them  of  yours.  Bo 
good  enough,  therefore,  to  give  me  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  your  making  a  duplicate 
of  this  key." 

The  little  locksmith*s  eyes  opened 
wide  with  horror  and  alarm ;  his  hair 
rose  on  end,  and,  in  imagination,  he 
already  felt  the  hands  of  the  ministers 
of  justice  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Mother  of  Heaven,  mein  Herr^^"*  he 
gasped,  *'I  know  nothing  of  all  this 
that  you  say ;  this  suspicion  is  as  un- 
founded as  it  is  terrible.  I  will  gladly 
tell  you  all  I  can.  Last  Wednesday,  a 
stranger  stepped  into  my  shop,  handed 
me  a  lump  of  soft  wax  stamped  with  an 
impression  of  a  curiously-shaped-  key, 
the  same  you  showed  mc  a  moment  ago, 
and  desired  me  to  make  a  steel .  key 
from  it  by  4  o^clock  that  afternoon,  at 
which  time  he  would  call  for  it«  I  ask- 
ed him  what  name  he  would  leave ;  but 
he  answered  with  impatience,  his  name 
was  nothing  to  me,  so  I  was  well  paid 
for  my  work.  At  the  appointed  time 
ho  arrived,  and  the  key  was  ready  for 
him." 

*'  Was  he  a  tall,  dark  man,"  I  asked, 
with  long,  black  hair,  and  no  l>eard  ? " 

The  large  head  shook  in  the  negative. 

*^  Xo ;  a  young  man  of  medium  height, 
with  a  round,  Russian-looking  face,  and 
light  moustache,  speaking  German  with 
an  accent  I  think,  from  his  dress,  he 
was  a  valet  or  footman.  He  wore  a 
green  cut-away  coat,  with  large  silver 
buttons,  and  white  waistcoat  and  pan- 
taloons." 

Green  and  white  I  That  was  the  liv- 
ery of  Madanvc  Vareda.  In  the  name  of 
all  the  Saints,  was  she — .  No,  I  could 
not  believe  it;  it  was  a  trick  of  this 
Rouquctte's  to  throw  pursuit  off  the 
track.  And  yet,  who  else  could  be  his 
confederate  ?  and  that  he  had  confede- 
rates J  had  been  convinced.  And  then, 
what  would  more  readily  explain  her 
Highness^  long  stay  at  the  Spa  ? 

I  balanced  it  all  in  my  mind,  while  I 
answered,  "  Ah,"  and  then  continued : 

*'  This  is  all  you  have  to  say  ?    Take 


time  to  think,  th«t  uiy  Alton  aoooBiit 
may  agree  with  what  joa  have  told  moL" 

The  unfortunate  man  clMped  hie 
hands.  '*  Ab  I  live,"  he  cried,  ^  ihm  ii 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  tniih,  so  Cir 
as  I  am  concomod.  I  knew  nothings  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  use  he  iroold 
make  of  the  key ;  my  biuineM  ended 
with  forging  it  In  pity,  beliere  mu^*' 
he  added  imploringly,  "I  am  pooi^  I 
am  honest ;  this  suspicion  dettxojB  mn" 

"  Very  well ;  if  further  inveetigatioD 
establishes  the  truth  of  your  Btatementii, 
you  need  fear  nothing.  Bat  if  yon  were 
a  party  to 'the  robbery,  you  will  have 
reason  to  repent  having  r^ected  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  lenient  treat- 
ment by  making  a  confession." 

He  was  about  to  protest  his  innooeiloe 
again,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  bat  I  cot 
him  short  by  leaving  the  shop.  He  fol- 
lowed me  out,  and,  looking,  back  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  could  lee 
him  still  standing  at  his  door,  plunged 
in  bewilderment  and  despair. 

I  wended  my  way  to  the  Kursaal, 
pondering  the  discovery  I  had  made. 
If  Madame  Vareda  were  really  oommia- 
sioncd  to  ferret  out  the  cxxDA^gmcj^  aha 
had  doubtless  employed  the  pteteoded 
Rouquette  as  a  subordinate ;  the  piqwn 
would  then  be  in  her  keeping,  and  thia 
explained  why  they  had  not  been  found 
in  hb  possession. 

But  I  felt  it  would  not  be  safe  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  the  police  to  aearc^ 
her  chateau,  as  they  had  rummaged 
Rouquette^s  hotel.  She  held  too  atroqg 
a  hand  against  us ;  it  would  be  liard]y 
possible,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  to 
numerous  suite,  for  such  a  search  to  be 
made  without  her  knowledge;  and  if 
it  failed  to  recover  the  papers,  it  would 
precipitate  her  action,  and  deprive  ua 
at  once  of  any  chance  of  sucoesSb  Cau- 
tion and  deliberation  were  imperatlYely 
demanded.  I  must  feel  my  way,  till  it 
was  plain  enough  before  me  for  a  rapid 
rush. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  duplicate 
key;  the  mystery  still  remained  un- 
solved.  Whence  had  this  wax  in^raa^ 
sion  been  obtained?  There  had  baan 
but  one  chance  to  take  the  Count*a  kaj 
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from  him— the  time,  namely,  of  his  con- 
gestiye  attack  at  the  Princess' — and  that 
chance  had  not  been  improyed,  for  tHe 
Count  assured  me  he  had  found  the  key 
untouched  on  recovering  consciousness. 
Ah  I  at  a  glance  I  saw  it  all.  True,  the 
key  had  not  been  removed;  but  why 
might  it  not  have  been  taken,  stamped 
oh  the  wax,  and  replaced  while  he  was 
insensible  ?  Madame  Yareda's  physician 
^^  fdrtunately  in  attfflidance ; "  nay,  back 
of  that  her  Highness'  toast,  and  the  wine 
she  had  poured  for  Zadnenski  with  her 
own  hand — ^had  this  no  connection  with 
his  subsequent  fainting-fit  f  It  was  a 
clever  plan  enough,  now  that  I  could 
look  at  it  in  its  whole  length,  but  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  amateur — greater 
wealtii  of  invention  in  the  design  than 
careM  finishing  and  joining  together 
of  its  separate  parts. 

Rouquette's  having  been  in  the  Bank- 
er's private  room  just  previous  to  the 
diBappearance  of  the  packet,  had  given 
me  the  right  start  at  once ;  and  certain- 
ly it  was  imprudent  in  her  Highness  to 
send  her  footman  in  livery  to  order  the 
duplicate  key. 

True,  the  first  weak  point  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  avoided ; — and  then 
she  had  heea  manoeuvring  only  against 
these  blundering  Poles,  and  knew  that 
their  awkward  hands  would  be  tied  by 
their  consciousness  of  treasonable  de- 
signs, and  their  inability  to  fight  her 
with  her  own  weapons. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  criticising  an 
enemy's  strategy,  but  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  knowledge  of  her  plan 
would  help  me  to  defeat  it.  The  Princess 
held  nine  points  in  the  game— to  wit, 
possession  of  the  packet — and  it  was,  I 
confess,  with  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  result  that  I  prepared  to  encounter 
her.  I  felt  a  little  like  a  good  whist- 
player,  who,  seeing  himself  already  de- 
feated by  tiie  inequality  of  the  cards, 
yet  holds  it  a  point  of  honor  to  play  out 
his  hand  in  t)ie  best  possible  style,  and 
lose  nothing  through  unskilfulness  or 
negligence. 

I  decided  to  say  nothing  to  the  Count 
of  what  I  hlul  learned  from  the  lock- 
imith,  but  to  keep  the  conduct  of  the 
TOL.  I.— 28 


afiSur  in  my  own  hands,  and  to  watch 
closely  both  the  Princess  and  Rouquette, 
to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  gathered 
from  their  communications  that  would 
direct  me  how  to  uct. 

I  had  seen  little  of  her  Highness  since 
the  day  of  the  hunting-party,  but 
enou^  to  satisfy  me  that  the  conjecture 
I  had  then  formed  was  not  altogether 
unfounded.  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
me ;  but  such  was  her  eccentric  dispo- 
sition, that  I  could  not  interpret  exactly 
the  nature  of  her  feelings.  •  My  cue, 
however,  was  plainly  to  strengthen  my- 
self in  her  regard ;  and  at  the  tables  in 
the  evening — for  she  played  a  little  in  a 
magnificent  way — I  attached  myself 
closely  to  her,  enlivened  her  with  my 
most  brilliant  conversation,  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  liveliest  manner  topics  in 
which  I  took  no  more  interest  than  I  do 
in  the  politics  of  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
all  the  time  studying  her  every  expres- 
sion under  cover  of  my  near-sighted 
glasses. 

But  it  was  like  attempting  to  take 
Ehrenbreitstein  by  skirmishing  with 
light  cavalry  round  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
She  was  not  insensible  to  my  attentions ; 
I  thought  she  was  even  pleased  by 
them ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  her 
passionless  calm,  not  a  moment's  lifting 
of  the  blank,  inscrutable  mask,  that 
seemed  constantly  drawn  over  the  real 
features.  She  was  not  to  be  surprised, 
or  taken  unaware.  I  could  not  betray 
her  into  giving  me  the  least  hint  that 
would  be  of  use  to  me.  I  set  number- 
less ingenious  snares  and  ambuscades 
for  her,  but  she  passed  through  them 
all  with  a  seemingly  unconscious  ease 
that  filled  me  with  vexation  and  de- 
spair. 

We  saw  Rouquette  frequently  about 
the  halls,  but  all  my  diligence  failed  to 
detect  the  faintest  sign  of  any  intelli- 
gence between  them. 

The  second  night  after  my  visit  to  the 
locksmith  had  come,  and  I  had  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step.  It  was  one  o^clock. 
The  last  strain  of  the  sad,  subtle  sweet- 
ness of  Strauss  had  died  away,  to 
awaken  to  new  life  the  following  night ; 
the  dancers  had  shaken  the  dust  from 
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off  their  feet  pretty  thickly  about  the 
ball-room,  and  fled  away  to  yainly  court 
repose  in  their  barbarous  German  beds ; 
the  croupiers  had  closed  the  banks,  and 
retired  to  restore  their  exhausted  ener- 
gies with  Burgundy  and  pdiesdefoie; 
and  the  current  of  "  human  warious,"  to 
borrow  Mr.  Venus'  phrase,  that  had  been 
eddying  round  the  gaming-tables,  had 
gradually  streamed  through  the  great 
doors,  each  rill  and  rivulet  flowing  back 
to  its  source  whence  it  had  come,  to 
mingle  in  the  swirling  pool  of  the  Eur- 
saal. 

I  had  put  the  Princess  into  her  car- 
riage, and  was  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  sycamore,  uncertain  whether 
to  take  a  powerful  opiate  and  try  to 
get  a  few  hours*  sleep,  or  to  walk  about 
under  the  trees  till  morning,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  happy  inspiration, 
when  I  saw  the  side-door  of  the  read- 
ing-room open,  and  Rouquette  emerge, 
bending  his  steps  rapidly  towards  me. 

I  felt  a  presentiment  that  at  last  my 
patience  was  to  be  rewarded,  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  turn  up.  But  how 
to  watch  him,  without  exposing  myself 
to  observation  ?  Necessity,  which  is  said 
to  hold  a  close  affinity  to  invention,  sug- 
gested an  expedient. 

I  pulled  my  cravat  round  under  my 
car,  and  my  hair  down  over  my  eyes, 
buttoned  my  coat  awry,  and  smashed  in 
my  hat,  and,  with  these  slight  changes 
in  my  toilet,  prepared  to  receive  him. 

He  gave  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
disreputable-looking  individual  clasping 
the  tree  in  the  feeble  but  affectionate 
embrace  of  intoxication,  and  kept  on 
his  way  down  the  avenue.  I  let  him  go 
a  few  yards,  and  then  slipped  quietly 
after  him,  ready  to  resume  the  stagger 
and  vacant  look  on  the  first  occasion. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  under  the  syca- 
mores, and  he  turned  to  the  left,  into 
the  gardens  that  border  the  Aniagen, 
following  the  serpentine  paths  till  he 
halted  at  the  fountain  of  the  Naiads,  in 
the  little  hollow  beyond  the  artificial 
rocks.  I  dropped  behind  a  clump  of 
rhododendrons  at  a  little  distance,  and 
awaited  the  result. 

It  was  a  warm,  mellow  night;  the 


moon  was  just  setting,  but  tlia 
beamed  with  a  mild  radiance  from  fhe 
cfoudlesB  blue,  and  sparkled  like  broken 
gems  as  they  chased  each  other  in  tiny 
ripples  across  the  basin  of  the  Jfomifteni, 
whose  silvery  plash  was  the  only  sonnd 
audible  in  the  hushed  air,  that  hmg' 
heavy  with  the  firagrance  from  m  hun- 
dred parterres. 

Rouquette  threw  himself  on  the  graas 
— ^there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  dew — and 
began  idly  throwing  pebbles  into  the 
fountain. 

The  situation  was  rather  interesting, 
and  decidedly  dramatic  —  plot  and 
counterplot  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  their  machinationB  at  that  por- 
tentous lull  when  some  new  derdqp* 
ment  seemed  pausing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  scene. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  ▲  figors 
approached  from  the  northern  end  of 
the  grounds.  I  saw  that  he  wore  green 
and  white,  and  recognized  him  aa  a 
favorite  attendant  of  the  Princess.  Cer- 
tainly this  menial  could  not  be  in  the 
confidence  of  his  mistress  in  matters  of 
such  grave  importance  I 

Rouquette  rose  as  he  drew  near,  and 
they  held  a  mementos  conversation  in 
too  low  a  tone  to  reach  my  place  of 
concealment ;  but  I  saw  the  messenger 
draw  something  fh>m  his  breast,  and 
hand  it  to  the  spy.  It  gleamed  white 
as  it  changed  hands;  I  saw  it  wae  a 
letter.  Rouquette  broke  the  seal,  scmtch- 
ed  a  wax  cigar-match,  and  by  its  light 
hastily  read  the  note,  with  a  look  idnuMt 
of  excitement  on  his  pale  Aice,  that  nao- 
ally  showed  no  more  expression  than  a 
sheet  of  white  paper. 

A  few  more  inaudible  words,  a  silent 
bow  from  the  footman,  and  the  brief 
interview  was  over ;  they  moved  away 
in  the  different  directions  they  had 
come.  Rouquette  sauntered  slowly  down 
the  alleys,  as  if  lingering  to  enjoy  tbe 
beauty  of  the  night ;  but  as  he  pessod 
me,  I  saw  he  was  lost  in  thought,  Sn 
visions,  perhaps,  of  future  high  position 
in  the  Secret  Force,  when  he  shoold 
return  to  the  Russian  capital  with  Ida 
delicate  mission  successfully  aocompUsli* 
ed. 
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But  that  letter— I  must  have  it.  Here 
was  no  room  for  cunning  or  jineue; 
force  only  could  give  me  possession  of 
it  It  was  humiliating  to  me  as  a  dip- 
lomate,  indeed  as  a  rational  being,  that 
the  high  intellectual  contest  we  had 
been  engaged  in  should  give  way,  just 
at  this  critical  point,  to  the  primitiye 
savagery  of  a  hand-to-hand  tussle. 

After  all,  victory  might  remain  not 
with  the  longest  head,  but  with  the 
toughest  muscles — the  better  man  might 
be  defeated  by  the  better  animal.  Tet 
such  is  the  inconsistency  of  our  feelings, 
and  such  the  force  of  that  fighting  in- 
stinct that  lies  dormant  in  the  most 
peaceable  English  character,  that  I  was 
secretly  not  ill-pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  relieving  the  excitement  of  my  pent- 
up  emotions  by  a  little  muscular  exer- 
tion. At  all  events,  there  was  no  help 
for  it ;  I  could  go  on  no  longer  groping 
in  the  dark.  I  must  know  how  much 
they  had  learned  of  the  plot,  and  what 
action  they  were  taking ;  how  the  case 
stood,  that  is,  as  far  as  they  had  work- 
ed it  up. 

Trusting,  then,  to  Tom  Cribb's  train- 
ing, which  had  served  me  in  old  days 
in  many  a  Town  and  Qown  fray  in  old 
High-street,  I  cautiously  left  my  am- 
bush, slipped  round  the  other  side  of  the 
rocks,  and,  making  a  dHour^  came  upon 
the  unsuspecting  Russian  just  as  he  was 
emerging  upon  the  Anlagen.  Seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  and  thrusting  a  for- 
midable-looking meerschaum  into  his 
face,  I  called  upon  him  to  surrender  his 
purse,  in  the  hoarse  tones  usually  as- 
sumed by  foot-pads  on  the  stage,  as  the 
only  ones  proper  for  their  most  ordinary 
observations. 

It  was  all  over  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  reverie, 
left  him  no  chance  against  me.  In  a 
moment  he  lay  his  length  on  the  grass, 
and,  with  my  knee  upon  his  breast,  I 
was  rifling  his  pockets  at  my  leisure. 
The  first  clutch  brought  out  the  letter, 
stuck  into  its  torn  envelope,  and  the 
pocket-book  the  clerk  had  so  nearly 
gained  possession  of;  his  watch,  purse, 
and  diamond  stud  were  quickly  added 


to  this  booty,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  fled  up  the  avenue  at  the  top  of  my 
speed.  It  would  have  been  safer  to 
have  ensured  his  keeping  qidet  by  giv- 
ing him  a  knock  on  the  head  as  he  lay 
defenceless ;  but,  though  -I  had  under- 
taken to  play  the  pickpocket,  this  part 
of  his  rdU  was  beyond  my  proficiency, 
and  consequently  he  was  hard  after  me 
before  I  had  taken  the  first  dozen  steps. 

Like  two  spectres,  we  flew  up  the 
smooth  walk  underneath  the  leafy 
arches  of  the  sycamores,  neither  of  us 
gaining  or  losing  an  inch  of  distance. 
The  excitement  lent  us  a  preternatural 
swiftness,  and  we  sped  along  rather  by 
force  of  nerve  than  muscle. 

"  Stop  him  I ''  shouted  Rouquette  to 
the  astonished  watchman  patrolling  the 
square;  but  I  shot  by  him  before  he 
had  collected  his  slow  Teutonic  wits, 
and  left  him  to  join  in  the  chase. 

It  was  becoming  unpleasant.  I  could 
not  hold  out  forever,  and  began  to 
doubt  if  I  could  tire  my  slight,  clean- 
built  pursuer.    How  to  throw  him  oflf  ? 

I  turned  suddenly  down  a  side-street 
leading  to  the  old  town,  and  darted 
under  a  low  archway  into  a  narrow, 
blind  alley. 

A  large  water-butt  stood  in  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  half  full  of  water.  I  drop- 
ped into  it  up  to  my  waist,  and  crouch- 
ed breathless  to  await  their  coming.  As 
I  had  hoped,  they  rushed  past  me  with- 
out stopping,  and  their  echoing  foot- 
steps rang  down  the  pavement  of  the 
dark  passage  till  they  ceased  with  their 
emerging  into  the  street  below. 

I  ^d  not  wait  for  them  to  return,  but 
drew  myself  out  of  my  cold  bath,  and 
regained  my  hotel  exhausted,  but  tri- 
umphant. My  faithM  valet  was  slum- 
bering in  an  easy-chair  in  my  sittings 
room.  I  did  not  disturb  him,  but  light- 
ed a  houffie,  and  hurriedly  examined  the 
letter.  There  was  neither  date,  address, 
nor  signature;  only  these  words  in 
French  scrawled  across  a  sheet  of  per- 
fumed note-paper : 

"  On  reflection,  I  agree  with  you  that 
It  i^  useless  any  longer  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  papers  in  the  hope  to  de- 
cipher them,  or  in  the  expectation  that 
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any  erent  will  tianspiie  rendering  my 
keeping  them  desirable.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  been  able  to  send  fall  and  de- 
tailed information  to  the  Gtovemment ; 
as  it  is,  I  can  only  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  detection ;  and  these  you 
are  the  fittest  person  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  your  respected  father.  Tou 
will  therefore  set  out  for  St  Petersburg 
to-morrow  by  the  grandevUeste  at  six  in 
the  evening.  Come  to  me  by  the  gar- 
den-door, and  through  the  Conserva- 
tory, two  hours  before,  to  receive  the 
packet." 

Hurrah  I  I  was  in  time  to  save  them 
yet.  Fifteen  hours  must  elapse  before 
the  packet  was  to  start  on  its  journey. 
If  in  that  time  I  had  contrived  to  re- 
cover it,  no  harm  would  have  been  done 
by  its  seizure,  and  all  the  ingenuity  and 
pains  this  had  cost  our  fHends  would 
be  labor  lost.  If  I  failed— but  I  felt 
there  should  be  no  such  word  as  fail. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  pocket- 
book  when  putting  the  letter  back  into 
my  pocket.  I  felt  it  there,  and  drew  it 
out  It  was  an  old-fashioned  thing,  and 
well  worn.  At  the  bock  was  a  memo- 
randum-book filled  with  various  entries, 
some  dating  back  several  years.  Turn- 
ing it  over,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  copy  of 
a  letter  signed  Gustavo  Lasakofi*,  in  the 
owner^s  now  familiar  hand.  This  was 
his  real  name,  then. 

I  looked  at  it  idly  some  moments 
with  a  dim  notion  that  I  had  heard  the 
name  before  in  connection  with  some 
family  history.  All  at  once  the  story, 
and  this  man's  connection  with  it,  came 
into  my  mind.  It  was  odd  I  should 
have  been,  without  knowing  it,  brought 
into  antagonism  with  the  inveterate  ene- 
my of  my  oldest  Parisian  Mends. 

But  the.  situation  of  affairs  was  too 
critical  for  me  to  dwell  upon  a  curious 
coincidence.  All  night  long  I  paced 
my  bod-room,  asking  myself  how  I 
could  manage  to  outwit  the  Princess — 
what  scheme  I  could  concoct  to  inveigle 
her  out  of  the  packet ;  but  ten  o'clock 
brought  3iatthews  with  my  coffee,  and 
I  had  found  no  answer.  In  despair,  I 
ordered  my  phaeton  at  last,  and  drove 
to  her  villa.    I  was  strongly  of  opinion 


that  a  bold  and  derer  rtntegk^  Hke 
the  Princess,  would  be  likely  to  keep 
the  packet  in  open  dght,  Hke  any  or- 
dinary  document  Against  all  oidiiury 
detecdves  thia  would  be  its  beet  Mom^ 

ity. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  hit  nponuy 
definite  plan  of  action,  I  determined  to 
satisfy  myself,  at  any  rate,  on  this  point ; 
and  if  I  found  it  was  as  I  expected,  I 
trusted  to  luck,  pluck,  and  rcadinen  to 
suggest  some  method  of  getting  the 
papers  into  my  hands.  The  {wcket  had 
been  accurately  described  to  me,  and  1 
should  know  it  at  sight 

We  keep  early  hotus  atWieabaden, 
and  eleven  o'clock  is  a  respectable  hour 
for  morning  calls. 

I  was  shown  into  her  Highnees'  bou- 
doir, where  she  received  me  with  cordial- 
ity, for  her  almost  emprem.  It  was  a 
little  gem  of  a  room,  ftimished  in  the 
somewhat  fantastic  taste  of  its  wngnlar 
occupant.  All  the  dainty  applianoes 
of  luxury,  the  adornments  of  art,  the 
lavish  provision  of  hijouUriey  were  seen 
in  the  glowing  <20mi^r  which,  floating 
through  the  gauzy,  rose-colored  curtaiasi 
bathed  the  apartment  A  bird  of  a  gor- 
geous tropical  plumage  swung  lacily  in  a 
gilded  cage  in  the  windows ;  and,  bnn^ 
ing  in  a  silver  cup,  a  rich  perftime  load- 
ed the  air  with  voluptuous  sweetnees^ 

We  talked  of  various  thinga— the  lun 
on  the  bank,  the  new  singer,  the  weather, 
the  world,  while  all  the  time  I  scanned 
the  room  closely  to  discover  some  tiaee 
of  the  packet.  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
my  conjecture,  and  a  thrill  ran  throng 
my  veins  as  my  eye  lighted  on  the  ob- 
ject of  our  anxious  search,  of  onr  doahta 
and  speculations,  our  hopes  and  fears^ 

Opposite  me,  in  a  rack  in  the  embra- 
sure of  a  low  window  opening  npon  a 
smooth  grreen  lawn,  was  stuck  a  mod- 
erately sized  packet  of  some  two  docen 
old  letters,  tied  together  with  flosa-eUk. 
80  near,  and  yet  so  far !  My  sofieringa 
were  those  of  Tantalus,  as  I  sat  oonTers- 
ing  in  serene  tones,  with  this  end  and 
aim  of  my  endeavors  a  few  yards  ftom 
me. 

In  the  window  stood  a  writing-tabla^ 
strewed  contVisedly  with  paperiL 
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"Yon  find  me  overwhelmed  with 
business,^  said  Madame  Yareda,  follow- 
ing my  glance  with  her  qnick  eye; 
"agents  are  careless  and  unreliable. 
My  aflBEtirs  fall  into  disorder,  and  a  lone 
woman  has  only  herself  to  look  to  to 
regulate  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  presume  to  say  that 
a  lone  woman  has  only  herself  to  look 
to  for  remaining  a  lone  woman.  Why 
do  you  not  take  pity  on  some  one  of  your 
worshippers,  and  relieve  yourself  of  bu- 
siness cares  ?  '^ 

"  What  I  marry  an  agent  d'affaires  t 
Not  a  bad  idea.  And  whom  would  you 
propose  for  the  position  ? " 

"  What  say  you  to  His  Grace  of  Nas- 
sau? He  is  young,  amiable,  and  de- 
voted to  you." 

She  lifted  her  superb  shoulders.  "  Bet- 
ter be  subject  in  a  great  empire,  than 
play  at  sovereignty  in  a  petty  province. 
Besides,  his  days  are  numbered.  The 
wind  is  rising  even  now  that  will  blow 
these  princelings  from  their  little 
thrones.    Can  you  name  another  ? " 

"  The  Austrian  ambassador  '  may 
please  you  better.  He  has  high  pofiition 
at  home,  great'  influence  abroad,  and, 
Ifhat  you  know  how  to  appreciate,  un- 
questionable ability." 

**  I  do  not  affect  him ;  he  is  ice — ^too 
like  myself.  I  want  fire.  And  then,  it 
would  be  called  apostasy,  political  as 
well  as  religious.    Encore.^'* 

"  There  is  my  countryman,  the  young 
Marquis  of  G^ — ;  handsome,  accomplish- 
ed, a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and 
immensely  rich." 

"  Ah,"  she  said  with  a  little  sigh,  "  I 
have  thought  sometimes  of  England ;  it 
is  a  refuge  for  the  friendless.  But  this 
man  ?    I  have  scarcely  seen  him." 

I  sketched  for  her  the  Marquis  and  his 
surroundings. 

"  Charming  I "  she  cried,  with  no  very 
great  enthusiasm.  "But  you  English 
will  not  marry  out  of  your  own  coun- 
try ;  yourself.  Monsieur,  being  proof  of 
it.  I  have  given  you  here  the  best  con- 
ceivable opportunity  for  a  declaration, 
and  you  keep  talking  to  me  of  other 
men. 

"  You  make  much  of  the  simplicity 


and  virtue  of  your  domestic  life,"  she 
went  on  more  seriously,  "  of  your  Eng- 
lish hearths  and  homes,  and  you  look 
with  horror  upon  French  morals  and 
mariagei  de  eonvenanee ;  yet  I  question 
if  these  are  unknown  in  English  life. 
You  have  proposed  no  less  than  three 
to  me  within  five  minutes,  without 
the  first  word  of  affection  or  heart, 
which  your  English  principles  should 
make  an  element  in  the  matter.  Is  it 
the  effect  of  your  continental  education, 
or  do  you  tMnk  such  words  would  not 
be  understood  by  a  woman  who  married, 
at  eighteen,  a  man  older  than  her 
father?" 

Again  that  dreamy,  affectionate  look 
in  her  eyes,  as  one  might  look  at  the 
picture  of  a  departed  friend.  It  had 
puzzled  me,  almost  misled  me,  before ; 
now  it  was  explained  in  her  next  words. 

"  Bo  like  him  I  so  very  like  what  Jie 
would  have  been  now,"  she  murmured, 
half  aloud,  still  looking  at  me  fixedly. 
"  I  don't  know  why,"  she  went  on  in 
her  usual  tone,  "  but  I  feel  inclined  to 
be  confidential  this  morning.  The 
world  has  done  me  the  honor  to  take 
an  interest  in  my  antecedents,  and,  with 
habitual  charity,  has  formed  the  worst 
hypotheses  the  case  would  bear.  You 
are  one  of  the  few  men  I  respect ;  one 
of  the  very  few  I  both  respect  and  like. 
If  you  will  hear  it,  I  will  tell  you  my 
story.  It  is  briefiy  told,  and  perhaps 
then  you  will  pity  me ;  at  any  rate,  you 
will  understand  me  better : 

"  I  am  an  only  child — ^the  last  of  an 
ancient  house  formerly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  the  empire,  but  fallen  into 
impoverished  obscurity  through  misfor- 
tune, and  the  machinations  of  enemies. 
My  mother  died  in  my  infancy,  and  my 
childhood  was  passed  in  our  family 
chateau  in  the  Crimea,  where  I  had  first 
seen  the  light.  It  was  a  desolate,  half- 
ruined  old  pile,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  rugged  cliff,  at  whose  base  the 
surges  of  the  Black  Sea  beat  perpetual- 
ly, the  sad  music  of  my  lonely  life.  Our 
household  consisted  of  my  father  and 
myself,  and  a  steward  and  a  housekeeper 
— ^two    faithful   old   creatures,   grown 
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gray  in  the  family  service.  My  father 
liyed  a  gloomy  recluse,  shut  ap  among 
his  books.  He  felt  himself  the  last  of 
his  race,  and  brooding  over  his  fallen 
fortunes,  together  with  the  loss  of  my 
mother,  whom  he  had  passionately 
loved,  little  over  a  year  from  their  mar- 
riage, combined  to  make  him  the  prey 
of  a  settled  melancholy.  He  was  an 
affectionate  parent,  however ;  and,  as  I 
grew  up,  instructed  me  careftilly  in  many 
branches  of  learning  not  generally  taught 
to  women.  I  was  of  a  reflective  temper- 
ament, and,  under  his  pilotage,  launched 
with  eagerness  upon  the  sea  of  meta- 
physical speculation.  We  lived  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  and  took  little  thought 
for  the  material  concerns  of  life.  Time 
passed,  and  I  was  Just  entering  my 
eighteenth  year,  when  my  &ther  entered 
my  chamber  one  day,  with  a  letter  in 
bis  hand.  *  Isidora,'  he  said,  *  you  are 
no  longer  a  child ;  what  would  you  say 
to  seeing  something  of  the  world  ?  My 
aversion  to  it  has  kept  you  immured  in 
this  solitude,  till  now  you  have  a  right 
to  know  for  yourself  of  what  substance 
it  is  made.  I  cannot  live  forever ;  your 
future  is  uncertain ;  it  is  best  for  you  to 
become  familiar  with  life,  into  which  a 
sudden  catastrophe  may  throw  you  at 
any  moment  Tour  aunt  in  Moscow  is 
almost  my  only  surviving  relative.  This 
letter  from  her  is  in  answer  to  my  re- 
quest for  her  to  take  you  into  her  £un- 
ily,  introduce  you  into  society,  and  pro- 
vide you  with  teachers  of  such  polite 
accomplishments  as  your  circumstances 
hitherto  have  deprived  you  of.  She  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  charge,  and 
sends  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  her 
house/  I  received  this  address  with 
mingled  feelings.  A  desire  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  outside  world,  of  which  I 
had  necessarily  only  the  vaguest  notions, 
conflicted  with  a  strong  reluctance  to 
part  from  my  father,  my  only  friend. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  however,  to 
the  step,  and  the  next  month  saw  me 
domesticated  in  my  aunt's  family.  At 
her  house  I  first  saw  Henri  de  Thoreau. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  French  Imperial 
Guard,  and  an  old  Parisian  acquaintance 
of  ray  aunt.    Young,  ardent,  and  high- 


spirited,  ha  teemed  to  my  nnaopliliti- 
cated  fancy  the  lemhiiml  of  a  yoatfafhl 
hero.  In  brief^  our  acquaintance  ripen- 
ed into  friendship,  onr  fHendahip  < 
ened  into  love,  and  three  moot 
by  of  a  happiness  too  perfect  for  this 
mortal  earth.  With  my  enthnrieitie 
temperament,  my  entire  fbeahneta  to  litOy 
and  the  loneliness  of  my  past  exiitencc,  I 
seemed  launched  into  a  new  sphere  of 
being.  My  emotional  natnie  was  awak- 
ened ;  my  heart  expanded ;  I  seemed  to 
myself  another  creature.  My  fiither  waa 
written  to,  and  did  not  withhold  bia  con- 
sent to  our  union.  Arrangementa  were 
making  for  the  event,  and  all  poasiUe 
and  impossible  plans  for  thefiitore  wave 
being  discussed,  when,  like  a  thmider- 
bolt  falling  upon  us,  the  war  broke  oo^ 
and  on  a  sudden  Henri  reodyed  an  im- 
perative recall  to  Paris.  I  cannot  de> 
scribe  the  anguish  of  that  parting.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Henri  endea- 
vored to  console  me  by  assurancea  that 
the  war  could  last  only  a  few  brief  cam- 
paigns ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  gained 
some  slight  distinction,  and  could  hon- 
orably resign,  he  would  return  to  ma 
Vague  presentiments  of  impending  ca- 
lamity took  possession  of  me;  the  ex- 
citement and  anxiety  wore  upon  mj 
nerves,  and  after  trying  in  vain  the 
effect  of  sodal  gayety  to  restore  n^ 
spirits,  they  yielded  to  my  wishes,  and 
I  returned  with  my  fiither  to  onr  castle 
in  the  Crimea. 

^*It  was  not  long  before  we  fonnd 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  war ;  bat 
that  mattered  little  to  either  of  oa  He 
was  too  old  a  soldier,  and  too  philo- 
sophically indifferent  to  life,  to  think 
of  the  danger  or  discomfort  that  migjit 
result  (torn  dwelling  so  near  the  enemy^ 
lines ;  and  as  for  me,  I  would  haye  wel- 
comed any  thing  that  brought  me  nearer 
to  Henri.  Ah !  If  I  could  have  known 
what  was  to  come  of  it 

**  He  soon  found  us  out,  and  frequent- 
ly, when  he  could  be  spared  from  duty, 
rode  to  the  castle  for  an  honr  or  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  He  was  too  fearieaa  to 
think  of  the  risk,  and  I  too  mnch  al>- 
sorbed  in  the  delight  of  these  stolen  in- 
terviews.  But  one  evening  he  had  stay- 
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ed  later  than  luaal.  I  heard  the  clatter 
of  his  hone's  feet  in  the  coort-yard  as 
he  mounted  to  return,  and  his  cheery 
good-night  to  old  Eytmin,  as  the  stew- 
ard opened  the  gates,  and  then — a  shout, 
a  pistol-shot,  a  confosed  noise.  I  darted 
out  upon  the  balcony.  In  the  clear,  cold 
moonlight,  I  saw  Henri  struggling  with 
five  or  six  men.  Our  lines  had  been 
advanced,  and  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  picket-guard.  In  spite  of 
his  desperate  resistance,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered.  My  shrieks, 
my  explanations,  and  entreaties  were 
unheard  or  unheeded  by  the  captors. 
They  bore  off  their  prize,  and  I  sank 
insensible  on  the  stone.  There  was 
hardly  any  trial.  Next  morning  he  was 
shot  for  a  spy.'^ 

The  Princess  paused,  almost  gasping 
for  breath.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
tearless ;  her  cheek  had  a  feverish 
flush. 

The  recital  had  not  melted  her ;  the 
consuming  fire  still  burned.  There  was 
a  suppressed  fierceness  in  her  look,  as 
of  an  old  thirst  for  vengeance  reawaken- 
ing. 

Now  was  my  moment.  I  rose,  begin- 
ning to  speak  rapidly  and  earnestly, 
and  stepped  between  her  and  the  win- 
dow. 

"  What  you  have  told  me,"  I  said, 
"is  not  wholly  new  to  me;  though  I 
was  ignorant  that  you  were  the  woman 
connected  with  my  fiiend^s  sad  story. 
But  you  seem  to  be  unaware  that  it 
was  through  the  exertions  and  influence 
of  his  bitter  personal  enemy  that  De 
Thoreau  was  so  summarily  dealt  with. 
His  death—his  murder,  it  may  be  called 
—is  chargeable  to  one  man." 

"Who  is  it— his  name?"  cried  the 
Princess,  starting  to  her  feet 

"  You  will  find  it  there,"  I  answered ; 


and  I  handed  her  the  letter  from  the 
pocket-book. 

She  bent  over  it  eagerly. 

The  thing  was  done  in  an  instant. 
Without  turning,  I  put  my  hand  behind 
me,  took  the  packet  from  the  rack,  and 
slipped  it  into  my  breast-pocket.  Al- 
most at  the  same  moment  she  uttered 
an  involuntary  cry  of  surprise. 

"  This  pocket-book,"  I  went  on  in  the 
same  tone,  "  I  picked  up  yesterday  on 
the  Anlagen.  It  contained  that  letter ; 
so  it  must  be  that  the  person  is  in  the 
town." 

Her  Highness  had  recovered  her  usual 
self-possession.  She  was  very  pale,  but 
showed  no  frirther  trace  of  any  extra- 
ordinary emotion. 

"  You  will  much  oblige  me,"  she  said, 
calmly,  "  by  leaving  witii  me  this  book 
and  letter.  I  shall  take  steps  to  find 
this  man.  You  must  go?  Au  rerxnr, 
I  know  I  may  depend  on  your  discre- 
tion." 

I  bowed,  and  took  my  leave.  Heaven 
befriend  the  man,  I  thought,  if  she  meet 
him  in  that  mood. 

I  drove  to  the  Engliseher  Ebf,  burst  in 
upon  Count  Zadnenski,  quietly  lunch- 
ing in  his  room,  and  electrified  him  by 
putting  the  recovered  packet  into  his 
hands. 

An  hour  later  he  was  rolling  away,  in 
a  blissfully  idiotic  state  of  mind,  to- 
wards Rotterdam,  thence  to  embark  for 
Stockholm ;  and  the  same  evening  the 
express  was  flying  with  me  to  Paris. 

The  third  day  afterward  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  Natalie  and  her 
father  at  my  house  in  Hanover  Square. 

Whether  Mr.  Lasakoff  took  the  six 
o'clock  train  that  night  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  don't  know.  I  have  never  since 
heard  of  him,  nor  can  I  speak  further 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  Princess 
Vareda. 
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AMONG   THE   POOR   GIRLS. 


It  is  half-post  five  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  stand  at  your  bedside 
and  bid  you  get  up.  It  is  bitter  cold, 
and  the  wind  is  blowing  razors,  which 
cut  keenly.  It  is  a  winter  morning 
that  I  choose  on  which  to  show  you  the 
poor  girls ;  for  the  summer  is  more  kind 
to  them — ^more  gentle,  that  is,  though 
not  less  deathly.  The  winter  is  to  them 
a  terrible  thing ;  and  you  must  see  their 
woes  at  their  worst,  if  you  look  with 
my  eyes.  That  is  not  the  charity  which 
labors  with  great,  throbbing  heart, 
that  will  not  look  at  misery's  direst, 
or  which  says,  ^*  I  know  a  score  of  poor 
grirls  who  do  not  suffer  greatly."  It 
were  enough  that  I  replied,  I  know  a 
score  who  do.  But  I  reply,  that  I 
know  thmisands  who  do.  They  suffer 
most  in  winter ;  therefore  let  it  bo  on  a 
winter  morning  that  I  call  you  from 
your  comfortable  bed  to  look  at  them. 

Where  the  Bowery  runs  into  Chatham- 
street,  we  pause,  and  from  within  our 
close-buttoned  overcoats  look  out  over 
our  mufQers  at  the  passing  throng. 
There  are  many  novel  features  in  it,  but 
let  them  pass.  Note  these  thinly-clad 
creatures  who  hurry  shivering  past, 
while  the  keen  wind  searches  with  icy 
fingers  through  their  scanty  garments, 
and  whirls  the  blinding  snow  in  their 
pitiful,  wearied  faces.  We  count  them 
by  tens,  by  scores,  by  hundreds,  as  we 
stand  patiently  here — all  bearing  the 
same  general  aspect  of  counteuance,  all 
hurrying  anxiously  forward,  as  if  this 
morniDg^s  journey  were  the  most  mo- 
n^ntous  one  of  their  whole  lives.  But 
they  take  the  same  journey  every  morn- 
ing, year  in  and  year  out,  whether  the 
sun  shines,  or  the  rain  falls,  or  the 
bleak  winds  whisUe  and  the  snow 
sweeps  in  their  faces  with  a  pain  like 
the  cutting  of  knives.  The  same  faces 
go  past  in  this  dreary  procession  month 
after  month.  Occasionally  one  will  be 
missing ;  she  is  dead.    Another ;  she  is 


worse  than  dead— A^  face  had  beauty 
in  it  Thus  one  by  one  I  hmve  Been 
them  drop  away,  caught  by  diaeaae  bom 
of  their  work  and  theSr  want^  bringiiig 
speedy  end  to  the  weaiy,  empty  life- 
caught  by  temptation,  and  drawn  into 
the  giddy  maelstrOm  of  sin,  to  come 
out  no  more  forever. 

To-morrow  morning,  take  your  stand 
at  Fulton  or  Catherine  ferry,  and  yon 
shall  see  much  such  another  pxoceflBion 
go  shivering  by.  The  next  day,  stalioin 
yourself  somewhere  on  the  Wert  side — 
say  in  Canal-street,  a  few  blocks  from 
Broadway;  here  it  is  again.  If,  Asmo- 
deus-like,  you  could  hover  in  the  air 
above  the  roofs  of  the  town,  and  look 
down  upon  its  myriad  streets  at  this 
hour,  yon  would  see  such  processions  in 
every  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The 
spectacle  would  help  yon  to  fonn  some 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  theme  now 
on  our  hands. 

Let  us  define  the  poor  girls  as  those 
who  are  forced  to  earn  whatever  food 
they  eat,  whatever  clothing  they  wear, 
by  hard  toil  —  girls  who  do  not  re- 
ceive one  cent,  one  crumb,  firom  the 
dead,  helpless,  or  recreant  parents  who 
brought  them  into  the  world.  It  i%  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  their  number 
accurately;  but' there  is  a  result  ob- 
tainable by  persistent  observation,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  at  all  horns 
and  in  all  sorts  of  places,  which  is  qnite 
as  reliable  and  satisfactory  as  any  that 
is  obtainable  through  blundering  cen- 
sus-takers; and  I  know  this  army  of 
poor  girls  to  be  one  of  great  magnitude. 
The  sewing-girls  alone  I  have  hcSud 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand,  by  one 
whose  life  is  in  every-day  contact  with 
them,  and  has  been  for  years.  This  is 
but  a  single  class  among  the  poor  l^ls, 
reflect.  The  estimate  may  be  deemed 
an  exaggerated  one.  llien  we  will 
disarm  criticism  by  taking  it  at  half  its 
word.    If,  accordingly,  we  say  thirty 
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thousand  for  the  whole— for  all  classes — 
it  is  still  a  yague  figure,  not  to  be  trust- 
ed as  an  indication  of  the  true  bulk  of 
this  great  army.  Yet  even  with  this 
limit  for  our  thought,  contemplating 
the  spectacle  of  thirty  thousand  poor 
girls,  struggling  with  the  most  dreadftd 
poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  the  most 
dreadful  temptations  on  the  other,  the 
magnitude  of  the  theme  becomes  op- 
pressive. Kine  readers  out  of  ten  will 
even  fail  to  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  the  mere  number,  thirty  thousand, 
in  any  practical  way.  Few  persons  ever 
saw  thirty  thousand  people  gathered 
together.  But  we  all  comprehend  dis- 
tances. If  this  army  of  poor  girls  were 
to  farm  in  a  procession  together ,  it  would 
he  more  than  ten  miles  long. 

Is  it  no  matter  what  perils  beset  the 
paths  of  these  poor  creittures  ?  If  you 
think  it  is,  it  must  be  that  you  need  to 
know  the  subject  better.* 

The  sewing-girls  of  New  York  are  of 
two  classes-— those  who  work  at  home, 
and  those  who  work  in  rooms  provided 
by  their  employers.  The  former  class 
is  smaller  than  the  latter.  Where  girls 
sew  at  home,  it  is  generally  a  special 
necessity  that  keeps  them  there.  They 
are  cripples,  unable  to  go  out ;  or  they 
have  a  bed-ridden  father,  mother,  sister, 
or  brother  to  look  after.  Are  you  sur- 
prised? Many  a  poor  girl,  to  whom 
life  is  a  deathly  struggle  with  starvation 
and  cold,  keeps  a  heart  warm  with  such 
love  as  might  win  tlie  plaudits  of  angels. 


*  It  most  be  a  noedleas  Bflsnranoe  to  my  leaders, 
and  one  which  I  make  only  to  avoid  a  carping 
critidsm,  that  tn  painting  the  ■nfPerings  and  temp- 
tation! of  the  poor  girl,  I  do  not  mean  to  represent 
that  aiZ  the  poor  girls  of  this  metropolis  sofibr  so, 
and  are  tempted  so.  habitoallf.  In  painting  the 
pains  of  the  battle-fleld,  it  is  the  wounded  who  are 
our  special  objects  of  sympathy ;  yet  we  look  on 
every  soldier  who  marches  to  war  as  one  who  con- 
fronts extraordinary  peril,  and  about  whom  it  is  a 
duty  to  throw  every  possible  safeguard.  There  are 
thousands  of  poor  gb>is  in  Kew  York  who  work  for 
kind  and  conaoiontious  employers,  who  are  paid 
enough  to  live  on,  and  who  only  suffer  and  are 
tempted  as  are  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  of 
these  this  article  treats,  of  course.  Enough  re- 
main, however.  Kothing  but  ignorance  or  inhu- 
manity can  allow  any  man  or  woman  to  look  upon 
the  theme  with  indi£Eerence.  To  become  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  is  to  awaken  the  most  loving  sympathies 
of  the  humane  heart 


I  have  known  more  than  one  case,  in 
which  was  exhibited  the  most  wonder- 
ful abnegation  of  self,  amounting  to  a 
devotion  of  the  girVs  very  life  on  the 
altar  of  filial  affection.  One  such  case 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  whole. 

The  case  of  a  gentle  Mary,  who  ekes 
out  a  miserable  existence  in  Mulberry- 
street.  This  is  one  of  the  vilest  of  the 
Five-Points  streets ;  but  Mary^s  home  is 
not  in  the  Five-Points  part  of  it,  being 
above  Canal-street.  It  is  a  dismal 
abode  for  human  beings,  nevertheless, 
this  forgotten  rookery  where  Mary 
dwells.  Let  us  look  into  this  girl's 
daily  life  a  little.  With  her  needle 
alone  she  earns  the  money  that  pays  for 
all  they  (herself  and  her  father,  who  is 
dying  with  consumption)  have — and 
very  little  that  is.  Put  a  few  questions 
to  Mary ;  you  have  earned  the  right,  she 
feels,  by  the  trifles  you  have  brought 
her — trifles  to  us,  but  ah,  what  value 
they  possess  to  herl  They  represent 
two  good  weeks  of  toil  to  the  poor  girl 
— of  such  toil,  pray  God,  as  your  daugh- 
ter and  mine  may  never  know  I 

"What  rent  do  you  pay  for  this 
room,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Four  dollars  a-month,  sir." 

That  is  a  little  more  than  thirteen 
cents  a-day,  you  will  observe. 

"  What  do  you  get  for  making  such  a 
shirt  as  that?" 

"  Six  cents,  sir." 

"What  I  You  make  a  whole  shirt 
for  six  cents  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  furnish  the  thready 

Docs  not  this  almost  stagger  credu- 
lity? But  there  is  truth  in  the  girPs 
face ;  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve  her. 
If,  however,  my  reader  is  increduloun, 
I  can  assure  him  that  Mary  does  not  tell 
a  falsehood ;  I  know  that  this  price  is 
paid  by  some  of  the  most  "  respectable  " 
firms  in  New  York. 

"  Can't  you  get  work  to  do  at  higher- 
prices  ? " 

"  Sometimes,  sir.  But  these  folks  are 
better  than  many  others,  and  pay  regu- 
larly. Some  who  offer  better  prices 
will  cheat,  or  they  won't  pay  when  the 
work  is  carried  home.  These  folks 
give  me  plenty  of  work,  and  I  never 
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liaye  to  wait;  so  I  don^t  look  around 
for  better.  I  can't  afford  to  take  the 
risk,  sir ;  so  many  will  cheat  us." 

Respectability  is  a  good  thing,  you 
see.  Let  me  whisper  a  few  other  prices 
to  you,  which  respectability  pays  its 
poor  girls.  Fifteen  or  twenty  cents  for 
making  a  linen  coat,  complete;  sixty- 
two  cents  per  doten  for  making  men's 
heavy  oyeralls;  one  dollar  a-dozen  for 
making  flannel  shirts.  Figures  are 
usually  yery  humdrum  affairs,  but  what 
a  story  they  tell  here!  These  last 
prices  I  did  not  get  from  Mary.  I  got 
them,  in  the  first  place,  fi'om  a  beneyo- 
lent  lady  who  works  with  heart  and 
hand,  day  after  day,  all  her  time,  in 
endeayoring  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor  girls  of  New  York.  But  I 
got  them,  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
employers  thcmsclyes.  By  going  to 
them,  pencil  in  hand,  and  desiring  the 
cheerful  little  particulars  for  publica- 
tion ?  Hardly !  I  sent  my  office-boy 
out  in  search  of  work  for  an  imaginary 
"  sister,"  and  to  inquire  what  would  be 
paid  her.  Haying  inquired,  and  got 
his  answer,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
James  concluded  his  sister  could  liye 
without  taking  in  sewing. 

So  you  see  that,  in  order  merely  to 
pay  her  rent,  Mary  must  make  two 
shirts  a  day.  That  being  done,  she 
must  make  more  to  meet  her  other 
expenses.  She  has  fuel  to  buy—and  a 
pail  of  coal  costs  her  fifteen  cents.  She 
has  food  to  buy— but  she  eats  yery 
little,  her  father  still  less.  She  has  not 
tasted  meat  of  any  kind  for  oyer  a 
year,  she  tells  us.  What,  then,  does 
she  eat?  Bread,  and  potatoes,  prijici- 
pally ;  she  drinks  a  cup  of  cheap  tea, 
without  milk  or  sugar,  at  night— pro- 
vided she  has  any,  which  she  frequently 
has  not.  She  has  also  to  buy  (I  am 
not  painting  fancy  pictures;  I  am 
stating  facts,  which  are  not  regulated 
by  any  rules  known  to  our  experience) 
"a  trifle  of  whiskey."  Mary's  father 
was  not  reared  a  teetotaller;  and 
though  I  waH,  and  have  no  taste  for 
liquor,  I  am  not  unable  to  see  how  a 
little  whiskey  may  be  the  last  physical 
solace  possible  to  this  miserable  man. 


whose  feet  press  the  edge  of  •  < 
tive's  grave. 

**  It's  more  than  victual!  to  him,  lir," 
says  poor  Mary,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears ;  *'  and  how  can  I  refuse  him,  mnd 
he  so  nigh  his  end  t " 

It  is  nine  o'clock  when  we  say  "  good- 
by  "  to  this  poor  girL  By  the  dim  light 
of  the  tallow  candle  that  stande  upon 
the  window-sill,  she  will  ait  patiently 
stitching,  hours  after  we  are  gone.  We 
shall  be  in  our  beds,  asleep,  and  still 
Mary  will  be  sitting  there  at  work— tile 
weary,  dreary  work  in  which 

**  the  wMzy  threid 

Alon{(  tlio  gnrmente'  cm  hen 

And  winding  soua  it  ted." 


Her  father  asleep  beside  her;  dead 
stillness  all  about  her ;  the  tallow  candle 
flickering  feebly  with  its  long  wick, 
which  she  hardly  dares  to  snufi^  because 
that  will  make  it  bum  the  faster ;  mid- 
night passed,  and  the  morning  horns 
creeping  on — still  she  sits  and  sews, 
with  heavy  eyes,  making  shirts  at  six 
cents  a-piece. 

That  is  one  poor  gh-l's  life.  It  has  a 
hundred  parallels  in  the  city.  Whoso 
looks,  will  find  them  without  difltoiliy. 
I  have  looked,  and  I  have  foond  them. 
Making  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of 
philanthropist— being  merely  a  WUra- 
teuTy  who  have  looked  in  low  lift  for 
some  of  my  themes— I  ''say  what  I 
see,"  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  have,  in  some  cases,  guided 
the  philanthropist  to  his  object* 

Perhaps  you  think  that  it  cannot  be 
any  of  our  first  and  wealthiest  finns 
that  pay  poor  girls  starvation-prices  for 
their  work.  But  you  are  mistaken. 
If  my  publishers  did  not  deem  it  m- 
wise  to  do  so,  I  should  give  the  names 
of  some  of  our  best-known  Broadway 


*  About  a  year  ago,  in  the  WatOman  9md  1 
tor— a  Bo&ton  rcligiona  jonmal— Iplctnredtha  Uhflf 
a  girl  who  lived  mooh  as  llYea  the  gM  ben  de- 
Bctibod.  I  received  Icttere  of  inquiry  fwmwmfas 
her  from  eoveral  good  bohIb  who  wiahed  to  reHere 
her  misery.  Moft  of  them  made  ofiinr  to  take  bar 
into  their  ikmiliee ;  but  thia  waa  in  bar  earn  iai- 
practicable.  One  man  offered  to  do  the  xlgiit  thinf 
exactly— to  provide  her  with  a  MwiBg-maeUB*.  A 
"  letter  Q  "  was  booght  for  her,  and  htr  lift  th 
forth  ceased  to  be  a  "load  to  bear.** 
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houses  as  amoDg  fhe  ofendeiB  against 
the  poor  girls. 

In  one  of  the  back  streets  of  the 
town  is  hidden  the  hmnble  home  of 
a  girl  who  used  to  "go  out''  to  her 
work;  but  one  day  an  awning  fell 
down  upon  her  as  she  was  passing  un- 
demeatl^  and  disabled  her  so  that 
she  can  "go  out"  no  more.  She  is 
crippled  for  life,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
She  has  to  earn  her  living  still ;  so  she 
sits  in  her  barren  home,  and  plies  her 
deft  needle  hour  on  hour  by  the  win- 
dow. She  is  especially  skilful  with 
embroidery.  One  day  there  was  sent  to 
her  a  cloak  to  be  made  and  embroidered. 
It  came  from  a  well-known  Broadway 
merchant,  and  was  such  a  garment  as 
you  might  pay  seventy-five  dollars  for 
at  his  counter.  The  stuff  of  which  it 
was  to  be  made  was  not  very  costly — ^it 
was  only  an  infJEUit's  cloak — but  it  was 
to  be  embroidered  most  elaborately  on 
body  and  cape  and  collar  and  sleeves. 
The  work  was  sufficient  to  employ  this 
dexterous  sewing-girl  two  whole  weeks 
of  unremitting  industry.  The  price  to 
be  paid  was /<n/r  dollars.  Whether  this 
poor  ^rl  accepted  the  work  or  not,  I 
do  not  know ;  if  she  did  not,  another 
did. 

And  just  here  we  come  to  the  unan- 
swerable argument  of  the  men  who  hire 
poor  girls  at  these  prices,  to  wit,  that 
there  are  plenty  who  need  the  work, 
and  will  do  it  at  such  prices  because  they 
need  it.  Once,  when  I  said  a  plain 
word  to  one  such  employer,  taking  the 
liberty  of  a  friend,  he  replied  good- 
naturedly,  "My  dear  fellow,  what  arc 
you  talking  about?  You  forget  that 
those  girls  mutt  ha/ve  work.  They  are 
thankful  enough  to  get  what  I  pay 
them.  Tou  men  who  want  to  set  the 
world  right  in  a  day,  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing,  half  the  time.  If  any 
girl  that  works  for  me  wants  to  stop 
working  at  those  prices,  she's  perfgetly 
welcome  to  stop ;  there's  a  dozen  want 
it,  where  one  gets  it.  Why,  I'm  a  phi- 
lanthropist myself,  in  one  sense,  /grind 
the  poor  girls  I  They'd  starve  if  I 
didn't  give  'em  work.  Keep  your  in- 
dignation for  those  scamps  that  cheat 


the  poor  girls  out  of  their  earnings; 
the  city's  full  of  'em."  "  Never  mind 
them,  just  now.  The  gist  of  your  argu- 
ment is,  that  you  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  girl.  If  she  did 
not  need  your  work  so  badly,  you 
would  pay  better  prices.  Suppose  you 
could  sell  girls'  fingers  for  gold.  Sup- 
pose a  girl  was  starving,  and  offered  to 
sell  you  her  fingers.  You  would  take 
them,  wouldn't  you?  What  I  not  if 
she  needed  the  money?  She  might 
starve,  you  know  I"  "Pooh,  that's 
nonsense  I"  "No,  it  is  only  putting 
the  case  figuratively.  These  girls  sell 
you  their  health,  their  very  lives ;  some- 
times they  grow  weary  of  that,  and  pre- 
fer to  sell  their  chastity." 

Of  course,  the  rascals  who  cheat  the 
poor  girls  out  of  their  earnings  are  a  far 
greater  evil  than  the  "respectable" 
dealers  who  only  pay  starvation-prices. 
They  are  thieves.  In  many  cases  they 
are  as  notorious  for  their  practices  as 
any  well-known  thief  whose  face  is  in 
the  rogues'  gallery.  Some  of  them 
openly  least  of  their  success  in  this 
most  villanous  of  petty  vUlanies.  A 
common  practice  is,  to  withhold  a  little 
of  the  girl's  pay  from  week  to  week,  on 
a  plea  of  being  "  short,"  and,  when  a 
handsome  aggregate  has  been  reached, 
to  boldly  deny  the  debt.  Another  plan 
is,  to  charge  that  the  work  brought  in 
is  not  well  done.  These  fellows  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  grief 
through  the  courts,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  Working-woman's  Pro- 
tective Union,"  which  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  standing  between  the  poor  girls 
and  their  oppressors  in  various  ways. 
Here  are  a  pair  of  cases  in  point,  gath- 
ered from  the  record-books  of  this  soci- 
ety. 

Sansiime  gave  a  poor  girl  a  piece  of 
twelve  yards  of  bead-work  to  do,  re- 
quiring her  to  deposit  a  dollar  before 
taking  it  away.  She  did  it,  and  re- 
turned it,  whereupon  he  declared  she 
had  spoiled  it,  and  refused  to  pay  her  a 
cent  for  her  labor.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  kept  her  dollar  deposit.  In  proof 
that  she  had  not  spoiled  it,  she  offered 
to  pay  the  scamp  for  the  material,  and 
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take  the  work  henelf ;  bat  he  woald 
not  do  that. 

B^tenoir  emplojred  a  poor  girl  at 
finbbiDg  pantaloons  paying  her  a 
beggarly  price.  Of  conne,  the  poor 
thiu^.  when  she  had  a  chance  to  work 
for  better  pay.  grasped  eagerly  at  it. 
Betenoir  was  enraged.  What  bosiness 
had  a  miserable  needle^giri  to  want  to 
lire  ?  He  cursed  her  for  her  perfidy  in 
daring  to  leave  him  for  a  better  place. 
^  Will  you  please  to  pay  me  ?  "^  mur- 
mnred  the  terrified  girl,  who  could  not 
bear  to  lose  the  little  sum  he  owed  her. 
•'Yes,  d— -n  you,**  said  he,  "' FU  pay 
Tou,^  and  he  Ideked  her  d4ntn-^<tir$, 

I  could  giyc  a  hundred  just  such 
cases,  if  there  were  any  need.  The  evil 
is  not  confined  to  sewing-girl  employers. 
Papier  employe^l  a  girl  at  maldng 
paper-boxes  a  year  and  a  half,  and  kept 
back  bits  of  her  pay  till  it  amounted  to 
fifty  dollars— then  denied  he  owed  it. 
Bonbon  employed  a  girl  at  cutting  and 
packing  fig-paste,  for  two  cents  a  pound, 
but  paid  her  only  one  cent.  -  You're 
making  too  much  money,'*  said  the 
brute.  Gebfihrer  Ls  a  brush-maker,  who 
cheats  every  girl  that  works  for  him : 
here  is  the  record  of  a  party  of  ten 
girls,  each  of  whom  he  owes  some  paltry 
sum — four  dollars,  seven  dollars,  ten 
dollars— which,  however,  has  an  almost 
inconceivable  value  to  them.  Here  is 
a  fan-maker  —  there  a  gaiter-maker  — 
yonder  a  hair-dresser  and  wig-maker, 
— they  make  no  inconsiderable  profit 
yearly  by  their  skill  in  manipulating 
poor  girls,  getting  work  done  for  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing. 

There  is  a  certain  big  rascal,  whose 
*' place  of  business"  is  so  frequently 
changed  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
name  its  locality,  upon  whom  I  should 
dearly  like  to  sec  the  thumbscrews  put. 
The  law  does  not  often  reach  him :  but 
there  is  no  blackleg  known  to  the 
police  who  is  more  notorious  for  his 
peculiar  rascality  than  this  fellow.  I 
should  like  to  put  the  thumbscrews  on 
him,  and  gently  press  him  to  unburden 
his  conscience — to  give  a  few  of  the 
interesting  details  of  his  private  busi- 
ness.   Not  that  he  could  tell  any  thing 
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him  already.    Here  is  fab 
phonographically  reported  prior  to  de- 
livery : 

*'  I  keeps  a  ahirt-shopL  I  donU  lnq> 
any  hands.  I  has  a  laige  anuNmt  of 
work  did  from  week  to  week,  howaVfci, 
The  way  I  does  it  is  this  'crl  •  I  adver- 
tises in  the  *  Herald  *  or  the  *  San  *  finr 
gals  to  work  on  shirtSy  at  good  pneet. 
There's  allers  gals  a-plenty,  bless  yer — 
the  supply  of  gals  never  do  gin  oat.  I 
oflers  *em  big  pay  for  makin^  my  shntB. 
But  I  makes  *em  leave  a  han^Mnne 
deposit.  They  takes  away  the  durta  to 
make  *em  up.  They  brings  'cm  bock, 
and  I  pays  *em — {Mgh\—pUam  don*t 
screw  this  here  right  thomb  so  hard  I) 
— I  don't  pay  *em.  I  looks  at  the  ahirta^ 
and  I  says,  *  What  do  yoa  call  this  t 
What's  this  herer  Do  yoa  call  tiiat 
sewin*  f  Who  do  you  think  I  am  ff 
Say  !  What  do  yon  take  me  for  nowt 
What  ?  *  That  scares  'em,  yoa  see. — *•  is 
the  work  done  bad  7  '—Oh,  that  dont 
signify :  not  at  all— it*s  all  bad  work  as 
comes  to  my  shop,  dont  yoa  see  f  80 
I  pays  'em  back  their  deposit-money — 
(agh!  do  ease  that  left  screw  Jest  a 
mite!)— but  really,  now,  really,  I  dls 
sometimes  give  -em  their  deposit-momj 
back. — *  Not  always  I  * — Xo,  not  ahraya; 
some  days  I  feel  the  value  of  money 
more  than  I  do  others,  and  them  days 
perhaps  I  don't  pay  tfae  deposit  back. 
Then,  sometimes,  I  ketch  a  Tartar — one 
of  them  black-eyed  little  snappers  as 
says  she'll  have  me  up  to  the  poliea- 
court.  you  know— and  of  coarse  that 
won't  do :  so  I  not  only  pays  her  back 
her  deposit,  but,  if  she  is  tery  ahuriTe 
onto  me,  I  pays  her  somethin'  for  her 
work,  too.  But  they  ain*t  often  took 
that  way.  They  generally  goes  off  a- 
cryin\  .ind  I  ain't  troubled  with  'em  no 
more.  There's  allers  a  fiesh  set  condn' 
on  as  the  last  lot  is  a-goin'  otL  Lor  I 
you^ve  no  idee  what  a  quantity  of  gals 
they  be  in  Xew  York.  Where  the  fMh 
ones  keeps  a-comin*  from  erery  day,  / 
can't  imagine,  Tm  sure.  Bat  I  dont 
see  what  would  become  of  me  without 
'em. — '  Am  I  a-gettin^  rich  ? ' — Not  me ; 
oh,  no— (ugh!   that  hurts!) — ^I 
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yes;  Tto  got  considerable  together,  by 
industry  and  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness.— 'How  do  I  suppose  those  girls 
live— how  they  get  food  and  clothing — 
when  I  rob  them  of  the  money  they 
earn?'— Now,  really,  don't  ask  me; 
you  shouldn't  expect  a  man  to  answer 
such  questions,  really.  8(ms  things 
mustn't  be  talked  about,  you  know.  I 
canH  say  what  they  does.  It  ain't  my 
look-out" 

It  is  our  look-out,  however. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  these  poor  girls, 
as  she  comes  out  of  the  den  of  this 
beast  of  prey,  and  moves  0%  wringing 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress.  Day 
and  night,  with  wearing  industry,  she 
had  been  working  upon  the  dozen  shirts 
he  had  g^ven  her  to  make.  She  had 
been  looking  forward  —  with  what 
eagerness  you  can  hardly  realize — ^to 
the  hour  when  she  could  carry  him  her 
work  and  get  her  pay,  and  recover  her 
deposit-money  or  receive  more  shirts  to 
do.  Now  she  is  turned  into  the  street 
with  nothing !  She  dares  not  retur^i  to 
her  miserable  boarding-place  in  Delan- 
oey-street,  for  her  Irish  landlady  is 
clamofous  for  the  two  weeks'  board 
now  due.  Six  dollars!  The  sum  is 
enormous  to  her.  She  had  expected 
that  to-night  she  could  hand  the  Irish 
woman  the  money  she  had  earned,  and 
that  it,  with  a  promise  of  more  soon, 
might  appease  her.  But  now,  she  has 
npthing  for  her — nothing.  Despair  set- 
tles down  upon  her.  Hunger  is  its  com- 
panion, for  she  has  had  no  supper. 
Where  shall  she  go  ? 

Night  has  come  down  since  she  left 
Delancey-street,  carrying  the  heavy 
bundle  of  new-made  shirts.  The  streets 
are  lighted  up,  and  are  alive  with  bus- 
tle. Heedless  what  course  she  takes, 
unnoticed,  uncared-for  by  any  in  the 
great  ocean  of  humanity  whose  waves 
surge  about  her,  she  wanders  on,  and 
by-and-by  turns  into  Broadway.  Broad- 
way, ever  brilliant  with  shop-windows 
where  wealth  gleams  in  a  thousand  rare 
and  beautiful  shapes ;  Broadway,  with 
its  crowding  omnibuses  and  on-pouring 
current  of  life,  its  Niagara  roar,  its 
dazzle— its  utter  loneliness  to  her.    The 


fiery  letters  over  the  theatre  entrances 
are  glovnng  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. Gayly-attired  lacdies,  girls  of  her 
own  age  blest  with  lovers  or  brothers, 
are  streaming  in  at  the  portal  beyond 
which  she  imagines  every  delight — 
music,  and  beauty,  and  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  warmth.  She  looks  in  long- 
ingly, hugging  her  shivering  shoulders 
under  her  sleazy  shawl,  till  a  policeman 
bids  her  **move  on."  Out  of  restau- 
rants there  float  delicious  odors  of  cook- 
ing meats,  making  her  hungrier  stilL 
Her  eyes  rest,  with  a  look  half  wild  and 
desperate,  on  the  painted  women  who 
pass,  in  rustling  silks,  and  wearing  the 
BetMance  of  happiness.  At  least  they 
are  fed — they  are  clothed— they  can  sit 
in  bright  parlors,  though  they  sit  with 
sin.  It  is  easy  to  yield  to  temptation. 
So  many  do!  Tou  little  know  how 
many.  In  Paris,  she  might  perhaps  go 
and  throw  herself  into  the  Seine.  In 
New  York,  such  suicides  are  not  com- 
mon; but  there  is  a  moral  suicide, 
which  is  coDunon.  Thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  poor  girls  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  this  stream  in  the  last  agony 
of  desperation,  sinking  down  in  the 
dark  current  of  sin,  to  be  heard  of  no 
more. 

But  this  poor  wanderer  has  memories 
of  a  home,  and  a  mother,  under  whose 
protection  she  had  been  taught  to 
shudder  at  sin.  She  cannot  plunge 
into  this  ghastly  river  with  wide-open 
eyes — at  least,  not  yet    She  walks  on. 

Her  ear  is  caught  by  sounds  of  music 
and  laughter,  songs  and  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, that  come  up  out  of  these  base- 
ment-haunting concert-saloons.  She  has 
heard  of  the  "  pretty  waiter-girls,"  the 
fine  clothes  they  wear,  the  gay  lives  they 
lead,  their  only  labor  to  wait  upon  the 
patrons  of  the  saloon,  and  chat  with 
them  as  they  sit  about  the  tables  listen- 
ing to  the  music.  '*  It  is  a  life  of  Para- 
dise," she  murmurs,  "to  this  life  I 
lead!"  At  least,  she  thinks,  there  is 
no  actual  sin  in  being  a  waiter-giri. 
She  perceives  a  wide  distance  between 
the  descent  of  these  basement-stairs  to 
solicit  employment,  and  that  other 
dreadful  resource. 
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"  They  get  good  pay  in  these  concert- 
saloons,"  said  to  me  a  benevolent  lady 
who  has  done  much  for  the  poor  work- 
ing-girls. "They  dress  well,  and  feed 
well,  and  their  work  is  comparatively 
nothing." 

The  latly  knew  very  little  about  them, 
it  would  seem. 

The  poor  girls  who  work  in  these 
underground  hells  do  not  get  good  pay, 
and  their  work  is  not  light.  They  are 
confined  in  these  noisome  places,  thick 
with  tobacco-smoke  and  foul  with  poi- 
sonous odors,  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  in  some  places  till  five  o'clock. 
Their  pay  is  four  dollars  to  six  dollars  a 
week;  higher  figures,  certainly,  than 
thousands  of  working-girls  get,  but,  for 
two  reasons,  lower,  in  effect.  The  first 
of  these  two  reasons  is,  that  the  waiter- 
girl  must  dress  with  some  degree  of 
attractiveness.  The  second,  and  the 
most  weighty,  is,  that  she  must  pay  a 
high  price  for  board.  Going  home 
long  after  midnight,  she  must  live 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saloon. 
Then,  the  woman  who,  having  taken  a 
girl  to  board,  finds  that  she  comes  home 
after  two  o'clock  every  night,  draws 
her  own  conclusions  at  once.  That  girl 
must  pay  iceU  for  her  board,  if,  indeed, 
she  be  not  turned  out  of  the  house  with- 
out a  word.  It  will  scarcely  help  the 
matter,  if  the  girl  explains  that  she  is 
employed  at  a  concert-saloon.  The 
woman  knows  very  well  what  "  pretty 
waiter-girls"  are.  "Those  creatures" 
must  pay  for  what  they  have,  and  pay 
roundly.  The  result  is,  that  the  waiter- 
girl's  occupation  will  not  support  her. 
The  next  result  is,  that  there  are  no 
virtuous  girls  in  the  concert-saloons  of 
Broadway — ^unless  they  be  such  girls  as 
this  we  are  following  to-night,  as  she 
wanders  the  streets,  pausing  to  look 
down  into  this  fancied  half-Paradise, 
only  to  enter  it  at  last,  in  search  of 
"  good  pay." 

Let  us  go  down  with  her.  She 
pushes  open  the  green-baize  door,  and 
walks  timidly  to  the  bar.  A  girl  who 
is  passably  pretty  can  almost  always 
get  a  situation  here.  The  big-armed 
prize-fighter-looking  brute  behind  the 


bar  reads  our  wanderer's  hiBtory  at 
once.  "Fresh"  girls  are  rare  in  that 
quarter.  She  is  assisted  to  improre  her 
dress  a  little^in  some  cases,  these  girls 
are  provided  with  a  fancy  costame  d  la 
Turque^  which  they  don  at  coming,  and 
doff"  at  leaving  e-ach  night— and  the 
commences  her  work.  A  crowd  of  half- 
drunk  rowdies  enter,  and  call  on  lier  to 
serve  them,  attracted  by  her  sweet  face. 
The  grossest  insults  are  put  upon  her, 
her  character  being  taken  for  granted ; 
infamous  liberties  are  taken  with  her 
person,  and  her  confhsion  laughed  at. 
She  would  fiy  flrom  the  place  at  once, 
if  she  dared ;  but  she  does  not  dare — 
she  is  afraid  of  the  man  behind  the  bar. 
Her  experience  with  men  has  tangfat  her 
to  expect  nothing  but  brutalitj  fixm 
them,  if  she  offend  them  in  any  way. 
When  the  weary  hours  have  dragged 
along  to  the  end,  and  the  place  is 
closed,  she  goes  out  into  the  street 
again,  with  a  bevy  of  other  girls.  The 
street  is  still  and  lonely ;  the  long  lines 
of  lamps  twinkle  in  silence ;  the  shop- 
windows  are  all  shrouded  in  darkness; 
there  are  no  rumbling  wheels,  save  when 
an  occasional  hack  passes  with*  slow- 
trotting  horses. 

Now  she  must  decide  upon  her 
course.  This  is  the  critical  moment. 
Will  she  adhere  to  her  new-found  em- 
ployment ?  If  she  do,  one  of  her  com- 
panions will  volunteer  to  take  her  to  a 
boarding-place — and  iVom  that  hoorshe 
is  lost.  But  perhaps  she  breaks  away : 
a  policeman  saunters  by,  and  she  appeals 
to  him,  begging  to  be  taken  to  a  sta- 
tion-house to  sleep — a  common  resource 
with  the  homeless  poor  g^rl — and  cm 
the  morrow  resumes  her  deathly  strug- 
gle for  existence.  How  long  it  wiU 
last — how  long  she  will  fight  her  almost 
inevitable  fate— no  one  can  telL 

But  the  poor  girls  who  work  in  shops 
provided  by  their  employers  fiaire  better, 
you  think.  At  least,  they  find  shelter 
and  warmth  in  the  cold  winter,  while  at 
work  ?  At  least,  they  are  pennitted  to 
breathe  and  live  ? 

In  very  many  cases  they  are  permitted 
to  breathe  poison.  Breathing  poison  la 
not  so  uncommon  a  thing,  howefer,  In 
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this  city,  among  erery  cUsb  ;  only,  the 
sewing-girl  breathes  more  of  it  than  the 
rest  of  ns  do.  There  are  some  roomy 
and  cheerM  shops  in  the  city.  But 
there  are  scores,  and  hundreds,  that  are 
not  roomy  and  cheerful  The  worst 
of  these  are  owned  and  conducted  by 
women.  Look  into  this  establishment, 
where  Madame  Fripperie,  the  fashion- 
able dressmaker,  holds  her  court.  It  is 
a  handsome  building,  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  on  the 
very  edge  of  japonicadom.  Hour  on 
hour,  throughout  the  day,  the  carriages 
of  Fifth-aYenue  ladies  diive  up  before 
her  door.  The  liveried  driver  sits  on 
the  box  waiting,  while  his  liveried  mis- 
tress trips  up  the  steps,  to  consult  with 
Madame  on  the  new  silk  contemplated, 
planned,  or  in  progress.  While  the 
momentous  question  is  being  discussed, 
let  us  slip  down  these  stairs  into  the 
basement  This  is  the  work-room. 
Faugh,  how  it  smells  I  There  is  no 
attempt  at  ventilation.  The  room  is 
crowded  with  girls  and  women,  most 
of  whom  are  pale  and  attenuated,  and 
arc  being  robbed  of  life  slowly  and 
surely.  The  roses  which  should  bloom 
in  their  cheeks  have  vanished  long  ago. 
The  sparkle  has  gone  out  of  their  eyes. 
They  bend  over  their  work  with  aching 
backs  and  throbbing  brows;  sharp 
pains  dart  through  their  eyeballs ;  they 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  death.  Mad- 
ame pays  her  girls  four  dollars  a  week. 
She  herself  lives  in  as  fine  a  style  as  the 
richest  lady  she  serves. 

I  will  take  you  to  one  more — less 
fashionable  in  its  externals,  but  still 
having  the  fashionable  world  for  its 
patrons — concerning  which  I  have  a 
story  to  tell.  Here  are  thirty  girls, 
cooped  up  in  an  apartment  twelve  feet 
by  twenty  in  dimensions,  and  lighted 
by  one  solitary  window.  When  the 
girls  come  to  work  in  the  morning,  the 
air  is  already  foul  with  pent-up  poison. 
Do  you  know  why?  The  work-room 
by  day  is  a  bed-room  by  night 

And  this  is  the  story — a  true  one: 
Susie  L was  a  beautiful  g^irl  of  sev- 
enteen, the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in 
western   New  York.     Her  eyes  were 


black  and  brilliant;  her  lips  were  red 
with  the  rich  life-blood  of  health ;  her 
complexion  was  pure  pink  and  white, 
with  such  a  lustrous,  blooming  fireshness 
as  is  seldom  seen,  even  among  farmers* 
girls.  Susie  was  a  superior  seamstress ; 
her  fingers  were  nimble,  and  her  work 
always  l>eautifuL  Especially  was  she 
skilful  in  embroidery-work ;  and  in  the 
old  farm-house  you  may  still  see  speci- 
mens of  her  handiwork,  the  pride  of 
her  mother  and  the  wonder  of  the 
farmers*  wives  for  miles  about  *'  That 
gal  can  Am  a  stockin',''  her  old  father 
used  to  say  proudly,  "  so  you  can't  find 
the  spot  where  'twas  darned."    Farmer 

L was  poor,  as  farmers  often  are, 

and  such  remarkable  talents  seemed  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  in  a  rural  neigh- 
borhood. Susie  had  a  married  sister 
living  in  New  York,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  be&utiful  girl  should 
come  to  the  city  and  live  with  her. 
The  sister  was  not  rich  enough  to  feel 
able  to  board  Susie  for  nothing — ^her 
husband  was  a  working-man,  with  three 
children  to  care  for— but  the  idea  of 
being  idle  had  never  entered  Susie's 
mind.  She  came  to  New  York  to  work, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  found 
employment  in  the  shop  last  named 
above.  The  prices  there  paid  are  of 
the  best  that  are  paid  in  the  city :  Susie 
received  a  dollar  a  day.  That  she 
should  get  rich  very  soon,  the  girl  felt 
sure ;  and  it  does  not  take  much  money 
to  make  a  simple  farmer's  girl  feel  rich. 
It  was  two  miles  from  her  boarding- 
place  to  the  shop;  but  such  was  her 
high  health  and  strength,  that  she  made 
nothing  of  walking  this  distance,  morn- 
ing and  night.  Three  months  had  not 
passed  before  she  found  her  strength 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  thereafter  she 
rode  to  and  fro  in  the  street-cars.  Dark 
lines  had  come  under  her  eyes ;  her  com- 
plexion was  losing  its  color,  her  form 
its  roundness  and  its  springy  life.  In 
a  word,  the  poison  had  entereil  her  sys- 
tem, and  was  killing  her  by  degrees. 
Still,  in  her  pride,  her  anxiety  to  make 
the  "old  folks"  happy — she  had  sent 
home  to  her  father  more  than  one  wel- 
come  bank-note  —  she   concealed    her 
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snfferingB,  and  struggled  on.  One  day 
she  dropped  from  her  chair  heavily 
upon  the  floor  of  the  dark,  noisome 
apartment— waa  conveyed  to  her  sistcr^s 
home — and,  when  she  left  it  again,  a 
hearse  stood  at  the  door,  and  she  was 
borne  to  her  grave.  She  had  not  been 
one  year  absent  from  her'  country 
home. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  case  should 
be  considered  as  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary. It  is  a  natural  result  of  existing 
evils,  and  has  a  thousand  parallels  in 
this  city  every  year  that  possR.  I  tell 
the  story  because  I  chance  to  know  its 
particulars.  If  it  were  possible  for  any 
one  man  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  like 
cases  which  occur,  he  would  have  a 
story  of  the  sort  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  Given  an  adequate  cause,  and 
the  result  is  foregone.  Poison  will  kilL 
If  you  hang  your  bed-room  with  a  wall- 
paper whose  figures  arc  of  dark,  rich 
green,  laden  with  venom,  the  result  will 
be  that  you  will  die.  How  long  you 
will  be  about  it,  will  depend  on  such 
circumstances  as  your  physical  capacity 
for  resisting  the  poisonous  influence,  and 
the  amount  of  antidote  you  get  in  your 
daily  life. 

The  habit  of  drinking  gin  at  the 
midday  half-hour  is  said  to  be  fcarfUlly 
prevalent  among  the  poor  girls  who 
work  in  these  places.  They  seek  thus 
to  brace  up  their  languid  frames  against 
the  work  of  the  long  afternoon  before 
them.  How  intensely  they  dread  the 
hours  of  labor,  you  cannot  realize.  No 
galley-slave  ever  went  more  unwillingly 
to  his  toil,  each  day.  Woman^s  tears 
are  always  eloquent;  none  ever  spoke 
more  keenly  to  my  heart  than  those  I 
once  saw  dropping  from  the  eyes  of  a 
poor  girl  who  bent  in  pain  over  her 
task.  But  my  thought  was  a  singular 
one,  perhaps  you  will  think,  at  that 
moment.  It  was  this :  I  hope  the  tears 
will  not  soil  the  silk  on  which  she  sews. 
Was  that  heartless?  Not  when  you 
know  the  reason  of  the  thought.  If 
the  seamstress  soils  her  work,  she  has 
the  damage  to  pay.  It  is  a  dreadful 
misfortune  to  a  poor  girl  when  she  gets 
a  little  spot  on  a  dress — to  pay  for 


which,  her  wages  are  oonfitcated  for 
whole  days  together. 

Of  the  better  daas  of  work-rooniB  for 
sewing-girls,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  presmt 
a  better  example  than  tiiat  of  a  Broad- 
way merchant,  nameless  here.  Cloaka 
are  the  staple  manufacture,  and  the  giris 
here  are  mostly  employed  as  operatorB 
of  sewing-machines.  I  wonder  if  the 
proprietor  ever  sets  foot  inside  this  part 
of  his  establishment.  I  wonder  if  he 
knows  how  the  lady  he  employs  aa  fore- 
woman treats  the  x>oor  girls ;  how  she 
grinds  them,  as  if  she  would  pnlTeriae 
them;  wrings  their  sad  hearts  with 
pain,  and  gives  them  fh)wns  snd  hanb. 
words,  where  smiles  and  cheer  are  need- 
ed, if  they  are  ever  needed  in  this  woild. 
"Oh,  the  tears  which  that  womaa 
causes  I"  said  to  me  one  who  knew. 
"  Her  very  name  is  a  terror  to  the  aew- 
ing-^ls  of  New  York.  They  think  of 
her  as  babies  think  of  the  big  ogre  who 
eats  little  boys  for  his  dinner.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  if  some  brave  man  would 
marry  her,  and  take  her  away  I "  Baft 
Miss  Grindem  is  a  very  valuable  woman 
to  her  employer.  She  saves  so  much ! 
She  increases  the  profits  of  the  house 
very  materially.  It  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  part  with  her.  The  merchant 
knows,  at  least,  that,  under  Ifiss  Orind- 
em^s  care,  his  cloak-room  tnma  out 
more  work  for  less  money  than  it  erer 
did  before.  A  shilling  here  and  a 
shilling  there,  stolen  under  various  pre- 
texts from  among  four  hundred  girla^ 
week  by  week,  makes  a  fine  aggregate 
per  annum.  But— I  have  heard  yon 
were  a  not  unkind-hearted  man,  Mr. 
Croesus;  bethink  you,  pray,  what  a 
shilling  is  to  a  poor  girl !  It  is  more  to 
her  than  ten  thousand  dollars  are  to  yon. 
You  could  lose  that  sum  ten  times  told, 
and  it  would  not  cause  you  to  suffer  one 
privation.  You  would  dine  as  wdl, 
dress  as  comfortably,  live  as  grandly,  aa 
ever.  But  the  poor  girPs  shilling  often 
represents  a  meal— a  meal  which  she 
goes  without,  if  her  shilling  be  taken. 

Column  on  column  would  be  required, 
in  which  to  follow  all  the  poor  gvi>  to 
the  shops  where  they  are  emplojed. 
There    are    hoop-skirt    manu 
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where,  in  the  incesBant  din  of  machin- 
ery, girlfl  stand  upon  weary  feet  all  day 
long  for  fifty  cents.  There  are  photo- 
graph galleries  —  you  pass  them  in 
Broadway  admiringly — where  girls 
"  mount  ^'  photographs  in  dark  rooms, 
which  are  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter,  for  the  same  money.  There  are 
girls  who  make  fans — ^who  work  in 
feathers  — who  pick  over  and  assort 
rags  for  paper  warehouses— who  act 
as  "strippers"  in  tobacco  shops  — 
who  make  caps,  and  paper  boxes,  and 
toys,  and  almost  all  imaginable  things. 
There  are  milliners^  girls,  and  bindery 
girls,  and  printers*  g^ls^ — press-feeders, 
book-folders,  hat-trimmers.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  places  are 
objectionable ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  the  places  where  sewing-girls 
work  are  objectionable;  but  among 
each  class  there  are  very  many — far  too 
many — where  eyils  of  the  grayest  char- 
acter exist— where  the  poor  girls  are 
wronged,  the  innocents  suffer.  There 
are  places  where  there  are  not  sufficient ' 
fires  kept,  in  cold  weather,  and  where 
the  poor  girl,  coming  in  wet  and  shiver- 
ing from  the  storm,  must  go  inunedi- 
ately  to  work,  wet  as  she  is,  and  so 
continue  all  day.  There  are  places 
where  the  "  silent  system  "  of  prisons  is 
rigidly  enforced,  where  there  are  severe 
penalties  for  whispering  to  one's  neigh- 
bor, and  where  the  windows  are  closely 
curtained,  so  that  no  girl  can  look  out 
upon  the  street — thus,  in  advance,  inur- 
ing the  girls  to  the  hardships  of  prison 
discipline,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  they  may  some  day  become  crimi- 
nals I  There  are  places  where  the  em- 
ployer treats  his  girls  like  slaves,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Pause  a  mo- 
ment, and  reflect  on  aU  that  signifies. 
As  in  the  South  "  as  it  was,"  some  of 
these  girls  are  given  curses,  and  even 
blows,  and  even  kicks;  while  others  are 
special  favorites  either  of  "the  boss," 
or  of  some  of  -his  male  subordinates, 
and  dress  well,  pay  four  dollars  a  week 
for  board,  and  fare  well  generally — on  a 
salary  of  three  dollars  a  week. 

It  is  a  great  wrong,  if  there  were  no 
other  to  say  a  word  about,  that  a  girl 
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must  work  ten  hours  a  day,  or  be  de- 
barred from  working  at  all,  in  the  close, 
ill-ventilated  rooms  whither  they  throng 
daily.  Often,  her  home  is  miles  away 
from  her  work.  To  get  to  the  shop  in 
time,  she  must  be  up  long  before  day- 
light. Three  mornings  out  of  every  six 
it  will  happen  that  she  does  not  pause 
to  eat  any  breakfast,  but  snatches  a 
crust  and  hurries  out  into  the  keen 
morning  air.  With  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  languid  frame,  she  walks  the  long 
distance  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest  she 
shall  arrive  too  late;  in  which  case 
there  will  be  not  only  angry  looks  and 
harsh  words  from  the  strict  overseer, 
which  cut  keenly  into  her  trembling 
heart,  but  there  will  also  be  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  scant  wages — and  the  loss 
of  each  cent  "  docked  "  from  her  pitia- 
ble pay  is  worse  to  her  than  a  whip- 
cut,  almost  "  Then  why  don't  she  take 
the  horse-cars  ? "  asked  a  friend  of  mine, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  souL  It  certain- 
ly seems  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  one 
to  "take  the  horse-cars."  You  might 
as  well  ask  why  she  don't  set  up  a  car- 
riage. She  CANNOT.  Twelve  cents  a 
day  for  rides  I  It  is  as  impossible  an 
expense  to  her  as  if  it  were  twelve  dol- 
lais,  or  twelve  hundred— just  because 
it  is  outside  the  limit  of  her  pay.  It 
costs  her  every  cent  of  her  wages  to  pay 
her  board — ^meagre,  dirty,  dismal  Five 
Points'  board,  bordering  close  on  star- 
vation— and  how  is  she  going  to  pay 
for  car-rides  ?  She  has  to  dress,  too— 
somehow.  Tou  may  well  ask,  How  is 
she  going  to  pay  for  clothing,  or  for 
any  thing  else,  when  she  pays  all  her 
wages  for  board?  Perhaps  she  sits 
down  after  eating  her  supper,  to  earn  a 
few  cents  by  shirt-making  between  that 
and  bed-time ;  perhaps  she  docs  worse. 
Until  you  have  lived  the  life  of  the 
working-girl,  lady,  reading  this  page, 
you  cannot  know  what  their  temptation 
is — ^how  hard  it  is  to  keep  away  sin  and 
shame.  By  all  the  doors  at  which 
temptation  can  enter  to  you,  it  enters  to 
them;  and  by  many  other  doors  of 
which  you  know  nothing  by  experience. 
It  comes  in  the  guise  of  friendship  to 
them,  who  are  utterly  friendless  in  the 
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world.  It  comc«  in  the  guise  of  love — 
and  do  you  think  the  poor  girl  never 
yearns  for  the  caressing  touch  of  love's 
palm  on  her  aching  brow  f  never  longs 
to  be  folded  in  the  comforting  embrace 
of  love's  strong  arms  ?  Ah,  she  knows 
the  worth  of  love !  It  comes,  too,  through 
womanly  vanity,  as  it  does  to  her  hap- 
pier sisters,  who  sit  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  temp- 
tation comes  to  the  poor  girl  through 
the  tortures  of  a  hunger  which  gnaws 
upon  the  vitals — of  a  cold  which  chills 
the  young  blood  with  its  ice — of  a 
weariness  under  which  the  limbs  trem- 
ble, the  head  reels,  the  whole  frame  sinks 
prostrate. 

If  you  were  starving,  and  could  not 
otherwise  get  food,  possibly  you  would 
steal  it.  I  would.  If  hunger  will  rouse 
strong  men  to  active  crime,  how  easy 
must  it  be  for  it  to  lead  the  poor  girl  to 
a  merely  passive  sin  !  Yet  she  struggles 
with  a  bravery  which  few  would  give 
her  credit  for — with  this,  as  with  all 

her  temptations.  There  was  Agnes , 

a  beautiful  girl  of  17,  who  resisted  tlie 
temptation  that  came  to  her  through 
her  own  employer.  He  discharged  her. 
Unable  to  pay  her  board,  she  was  turn- 
ed into  the  streets.  It  was  a  bitter  day 
in  January.  For  four  d/iys  she  wander- 
ed the  streets,  looking  for  work^-only 
for  work.  "I  envied  the  boys  Avho 
shovelled  snow  from  the  side-walks.  I 
would  gladly  have  done  their  work  for 
half  they  got."  Hungry,  she  pawned 
her  shawl.  When  that  was  gone,  she 
went  twenty-four  hours  without  a  crumb, 
shivering  through  the  streets.  At  night 
slie  slept  in  the  station-house — without 
a  bed,  thankful  for  mere  shelter.  Again 
and  again  she  was  tempted;  but  she 
(lid  not  yield.  She  found  work  at  last, 
and  leads  her  cruel  life  still,  patiently 
and  uncomplainingly.  There  was  Caro- 
line G ,  who  came  (Yom  the  West  to 

New  York,  fancpng  the  great  city 
would  have  plenty  of  work  to  give  her. 
She,  too,  wandered  the  streets,  and  slept 
at  night  in  the  station-house.  On  the 
third  day — which  was  the  Christian 
Sabbath — mercy  seemed  to  have  found 
her.     A  gentlemanly-appearing  person 


spoke  to  her,  and,  learning  her  want, 
offered  to  give  her  a  place  as  seamBtzcflB 
in  his  family.  He  lived  a  Bhorfc  distance 
in  the  country,  he  said,  and  took  her  to 
a  hotel  to  stay  till  next  day,  when  they 
would  take  the  cars  for  his  home.  The 
hotel  was  an  elegant  one;  the  room 
given  her  was  hung  with  silk  and  laoe ; 
but  she  preferred  the  hard  floor  of  tho 
station-house  that  night  to  its  luxurious 
state,  for  her  "  protector  "  was  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing. 

It  is  very  dreadfhl  to  soil  literatore 
with  such  matters  as  these,  is  it  not  t 
"Really,  now,  really — ^there^s  9ome 
things  mustn't  be  talked  abont,  yon 
know,"  says  the  beast  of  prey  we  had 
in  the  thumb-screws. 

There  are  worse  things  to  be  done  in 
this  world  than  soiling  literature.  It  is 
a  worse  thing  to  shut  our  dainty  eyes 
to  the  terrible  evils  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  poor  ^rl.  It  is  a  worse  thing  to 
confine  charity  to  curing,  forgetting  the 
^charity  of  preventing.  There  are  two 
or  three  institutions  in  Kew  York  de- 
voted wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
rescue  and  reformation  of  fallen  wom- 
en. I  cannot  think  of  them  with- 
out the  dre&riest  of  heartaches.  The 
work  they  accomplish  is  smaller,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  put  forth  and  the 
money  employed,  than  that  of  any  other 
charity  in  the  world.  One  at  a  time, 
with  weary  labor  and  care— as  one 
might  dip  spoonfuls  of  water  fh>m  the 
East  River — a  few  abandoned  women 
are  gathered  under  its  roof,  of  whom  a 
minority  are  saved,  while  the  minority 
slip  back  into  their  old  paths.  The 
whole  work  suggests  nothing  so  much 
as  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  Back-sliding 
is  so  fatally  easy  in  that  direction ! 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  leniency 
with  which  I  look  on  error,  tho  sym- 
pathy I  feel  for  the  erring  one — ^general- 
ly "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,** 
more  weak  than  wicked.  But  preventiam 
is  more  needed  in  this  quarter  than  cnre. 
While  you  are  rescuing  one  from  out 
this  slough,  a  score  are  entering  it  flrom 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  girls,  tempted  as 
no  other  creatures  on  euth  are  tonpted. 
They  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  ghastly 
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avenue  of  8in,  which,  with  all  its  tawdry 
attractions,  is  drawing  them  with  a 
fatal  enchantment ;  while  the  fiends  of 
Stanration,  Cold,  and  Cmelty, second  and 
assist  that  enchantment  by  their  goad- 
ings.  Why  do  you  stand  far  down  this 
avenue,  waiting  to  pick  up,  with  painful 
effort,  here  and  there  one  of  the  victims  ? 
Why  do  you  not  stand  at  the  entrance 
instead  ?  Here,  a  dollar  will  do  more 
good  than  will  a  hundred  there.  Here, 
no  coaxings  are  necessary ;  the  poor  girls 
will  fly  to  your  protection  with  eager- 
ness, with  tears  of  gratitude ;  and  here 
your  work  of  salvation  is  a  permanent 
one.  Fifteen  thousand,  they  tell  us,  is 
the  number  of  fallen  women  in  Kew 
York,  among  whom  you  can  occasion- 
ally find  one,  less  hardened  than  the  rest, 
who  is  willing  to  be  coddled  into  a 
renewal  of  a  virtuous  life.  You  take 
this  one,  shelter  her,  feed  her,  clothe  her, 
teach  her  a  remunerative  trade,  and  get 
her  a  good  situation — after  all  of  which, 
ten  to  one,  she  goes  back  to  her  life 
of  vice.  The  poor  girls  are  at  least 
double  the  number  of  these  women — per- 
haps triple;  and  nine  tenths  of  them 
more  than  willing  to  retain  their  virtue, 
and  to  work  hard  and  fidthfully.  When 
this  throng  no  longer  besets  you,  give 
all  your  efforts  to  the  fallen.  Till  then, 
is  not  your  work  a  wasteful  extrava- 
gance? It  is  certainly  humane,  in  ita 
relation  to  the  fallen  ;  but  is  it  just,  in 
its  relation  to  the  poor  girls?  To 
reach  your  kind  ofSces,  they,  too,  must 


first  falll     Let  us  bar  the  entrance, 
before  all  else.* 

The  giddy  life  of  the  town  spins  on 
unchecked ;  the  spring  comes,  and  the 
streets  are  alive  with  bustle ;  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  country  wooes  with  its 
flowers;  the  autumn,  and  the  air  is 
laden  with  balm ;  the  winter,  with  its 
merry  parties  in  gay  sdUnu,  its  carousals, 
its  carnivals;  and  still  the  poor  girl 
leads  on  her  dismal  life,  dreading  each 
day  as  it  comes  with  its  burden,  asking 
her  heart  if  in  the  future  there  is  to  be 
for  her  nothing  but  this — nothing  but 
toil,  nothing  but  struggle,  nothing  but 
weariness.  Still  the  demon  of  Want 
hovers  over  her  with  its  dark  wings, 
watching  for  the  stumble,  the  touch  of 
sickness,  which  shall  bid  him  descend 
upon  his  victim  with  destruction.  And 
little  the  great  city  thinks  of  her — ^little 
it  cares  what  becomes  of  her.  2^os  quo- 
que  tela  iparsimuM,  We  are  all  in  some 
sense  blamable  for  every  wrong. 


*  A  most  praiBeworthy  effort  to  this  end  u  that 
which  is  now  being  made  by  the  "  Working-wom- 
en's Protective  Union,"  whose  of&ce  is  at  No.  80 
White-street.  Its  field  of  effort  is  sadly  limited, 
through  necessity.  With  proper  aid  from  the 
charitable,  it  might  expand  its  powers  so  as  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working-girls 
thronghout  the  whole  dty,  to  an  extent  hardly  pos- 
sible by  any  other  plan  of  acUon,  it  seems  to  me. 
K  the  reader  foel  interested,  he  is  advised  to  ex- 
amine the  workings  of  this  charity  for  himself;  as  I 
have  done.  It  sends  girls  to  places  in  the  country ; 
it  receives  the  street-wanderer,  and  protects  her ; 
it  prosecutes  the  rascals  who  cheat ;  and  in  various 
ways  it  serves  the  poor  girls  well. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

FA.CES  are  falsehoods ;  hand-shakes,  kisses,  tears, 

Smiles,  promises,  and  words  of  love,  are  naught. 

I  know,  for  I  believed  in  them,  and  fought, 
With  all  the  young  strength  of  mj  strong  young  years, 
To  make  belief  immortal,  stranglmg  fears. 

"  May  Qod  do  so  to  me,  and  more,  if  aught 

But  death  part  thee  and  me,"  I  said,  distraught. 
When  lean-faced  Malice  took  me  by  the  ears. 

Now  I,  too,  am  grown  hollow-eyed  and  pale. 
And  wander  lonely  through  the  crowded  lands. 

Mourning  my  dead  ided,  all  unforgot. 

So  dreams  the  childless  mother  of  the  wail 
Of  infimts,  and  awakes  with  outstretched  hands, 

That  ftimble  in  her  dead  babe's  vacant  cot 
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LIFE   IN   GREAT   CJTIE8. 
III. 

TEDO.* 
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Thbx  Buim  I 


EvEBT  nation  that  is  any  thing  is 
conceited.  Every  nation  seeks  its  own 
glory,  and  not  the  glory  of  another. 
Every  nation  destroys  other  nations,  to 
magnify  itself.  These  are  some  of  the 
self-evident  truths  which  need  no  bol- 
stering, and  which  hereafter  will  be 
writ  in  all  copy-books. 

Japan  is  not  an  exception ;  England 
is  beyond  all  others;  and  the  United 
States  does  not  lag  far  behind. 

The  two  most  wonderful  insular  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  the  Japanese  and 
the  English,  and  they  dislike  or  despise 
one  another ;  thus : 

"  Alas !  wretched  people,  they  have 
no  rice!"  exclaimed  the  Japanese, 
when  told  that  in  England  rice  could 
not  be  raised.  "  Half-civilized  Asiatics  I " 
sneered  the  English,  serene  in  their  own 
excellence. 

How  many  thousand  years  the  Japan- 
ese have  been  existing  and  growing, 
until  they  number  some  forty  millions 
of  brown-skinned  people,  no  man  among 
us  knows.  They  have,  until  now,  been 
able  to  keep  out  both  "Western  and 
Eastern  barbarians,  and  thus  to  develop 
a  most  singular  nation  and  a  most  com- 
plete civilization — one  not  surpassed  in 
this  world,  if  ever  equalled. 

But  the  day  came  when  their  remark- 
able social  state  was  to  be  shaken ;  when 
the  most  perfect  of  Oriental  civilizations 
was  to  succumb  to  Occidental  power ; 
when  the  devouring  of  a  brown  race  by 
a  white  race  was  to  be  begun.  In  the 
year  1862,  Commodore  Perry  sailed  into 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  with  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican ships.  Why  ?  Not  a  threat  was 
made,  not  a  gun  was  fired.    We  had  no 

•  Name  ii  Ye-do;  meaning  "  river-moutlx  ♦'—not 
Yeddo. 


quarrel  with  them,  they  none  witii  VB, 
Why  were  these  ships,  filled  with  pow- 
der, and  shell,  and  grim  cannoi^  and 
armed  men — why  were  they  there? 
They  were  there  because  ICr.  Harcy, 
and  those  who  then  represented  the 
American  people,  had  determined  to 
open  the  ports  of  Japan  to  our  trade. 
The  ships  were  there  to  pren  them  open ; 
not  to  fight,  not  to  destroy,  hot  to 
press.  And  this  pressure,  aided  by  the 
most  skilful  diplomacy  of  our  IGnSster, 
Mr.  Townscnd  Harris,  accomplished  the 
deed.    It  was  done. 

Now,  if  trade,  fVee  and  unlimited 
power  to  buy  and  sell,  to  bay  cheap  and 
sell  dear,  is  the  highest  and  greatest  end 
of  all  human  civilizations,  then  no  doubt 
a  great  blessing  to  humanity  waa  begun. 
But  if  not  ?— 

Let  us  see  what  we  can,  through  the 
eyes  of  outsiders,  of  this  great  and  re- 
markable city. 

At  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  woody- 
banked  bay  stands  Yedo,  the  capital 
city  of  Japan.  Its  streets  and  houses 
come  down  to  the  water ;  they  spread 
up  over  the  gentle  hiUs  and  away,  away 
for  miles  into  the  fertile  land.  It  has 
a  maze  of  broad  streets,  and  is  believed 
to  contain  two  millions  of  people.  A 
circuit  of  some  forty  miles  does  not  con- 
tain all  its  suburbs. 

No  squalid  misery  or  accumulations  of 
filth  encumber  thewell-cared-for  streets, 
and  a  beggar  is  rarely  seen.*  Leagues 
of  streets  may  be  traversed,  and  leagues 
of  macadamized  and  wcll-k^t  country 
roads  in  and  around  Yedo,  and  every- 
where is  visible  a  busy,  hidnstrio^JS, 
good-humored,  and  seemingly  content- 
ed people.    life  is  simple  and  natural ; 
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food  is  healthful  and  cheap ;  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  distinguished  for 
politeness  and  kindness.  Every  one  can 
read,  and  most  can  write.  They  have  a 
religion  which  they  value.  One  man 
marries  one  woman,  the  same  as  with 
us ;  the  love  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  strong  and  universaL 

Fischer  says  of  the  ladies:  "They 
have  a  natural  grace  which  cannot  be 
described.  The  Japanese  are  the  most 
fascinating,  elegant  ladies  that  I  ever 
saw  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
Japanese  gentleman  is  invariably  de- 
scribed as  a  person  of  pleasing  address 
and  most  polished  manners.  The  poor- 
est laborer  is  always  spoken  to  civilly, 
and  gives  a  civil  answer." 

These  are  the  half-civilized  Asiatics 
we  propose  to  convert  to  white  ways, 
and  persuade  to  follow  our  example  l 
Perhaps  if  we  know  more,  we  shall  be 
more  tolerant. 

They  are  of  medium  height,  and  of 
yellowish  tinge ;  though  among  the  up- 
per classes  are  fair  skins,  and  women 
who  approach  ours  in  delicate  beauty. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  a  robust  people, 
and  capable  of  great  and  persistent  ef- 
fort. Our  Minister,  Mr.  Harris,  relates 
how  one  of  his  attendants  (who  always 
go  on  foot  beside  the  horses)  ran  with 
him  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  at  the  end 
went  capering  before  him  to  show  how 
fresh  he  was.  They  are  also  a  healthy 
people.  Their  food  consists  largely  of 
rice  and  vegetables;  of  which  sweet 
potatoes  was  one  in  great  use.  Com- 
modore Perry  gave  them  our  potato, 
which  now  is  in  general  use.  Besides 
rice,  they  eat  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
buckwheat.  Fruits  are  limited  in  num- 
ber, one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  persim- 
mon, much  more  eatable  than  ours— in- 
deed, quite  delicious.  Fish,  with  which 
the  waters  abound,  is  consumed  largely 
by  the  people  of  the  city.  Flesh-meat 
is  not  used,  for  various  reasons;  first, 
the  land  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  utmost  food,  and  of 
course  animals  cannot  be  produced; 
second,  there  exists  among  them  a  sort 
of  sentiment  which  inclines  them  not  to 
kill  and  eat  a  bullock  which  has  been 


ploughing  their  ground  and  bearing  their 
burdens ;  and  third,  there  is  a  religious 
feeling  or  rule  which  forbids  it  Poul- 
try and  eggs,  however,  are  eaten  to  some 
considerable  extent.  Mr.  Harris  states 
that,  when  he  went  there,  rice  was 
bought  at  half  a  cent  a-pound,  and 
delicious  pheasants  for  two  or  three 
cents  each.  The  people  eat  sparingly 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  the  dinner- 
hour  is  always  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  never  sit  at  a  table,  but,  sitting 
on  ^e  fioor,  each  person  is  served  with 
his  portion  upon  a  tray.  Invited  guests 
sit  opposite  tbe  host,  and  the  rest  are 
arranged  on  either  side  according  to  rank 
or  social  value.  Women  at  these  times 
do  not  eat  with  the  men,  but  take  their 
meals  by  themselves.  The  simple  cook- 
ing is  done  over  small  charcoal  fires, 
and  there  is  not  a  chimney  in  all  Yedo. 
So,  too,  the  houses  are  warmed,  when 
warmth  is  needed,  by  brasiers  of  char- 
coal, the  fames  of  which  escape  through 
the  loose  doors  and  windows.  Tea  and 
saki  are  the  universal  drinks.  Tea  is  a 
simple  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  boiling 
water,  not  a  decoction^  as  with  us.  The 
water  is  poured  on,  and  the  delicate 
flavor  is  drank  off  while  it  remains  deli- 
cate and  delicious.  Thus  the  nerves  of 
the  Japanese  are  spared  what  ours  suffer. 
No  steeped  tea  is  tolerated  in  the  tea- 
countries. 

Sahi  is  a  spirituous  drink  made  from 
rice,  and  is  drunk  fireely  upon  festival 
occasions.  Then  drunkenness  is  some- 
times seen,  but  it  is  not  general ;  and 
an  habitual  drunkard  is  never  seen.  In 
their  cups  even  the  Japanese  never  beat 
their  wives;  that  is  seen  in  England 
and  America  in  its  full  perfection. 

Dresses  are  of  cotton  and  silk.  In 
smnmer,  laboring  men  wear  only  a 
waist-cloth,  and  children  go  naked. 
But  every  body  has  a  holiday  suit,  and  on 
state  occasions  and  holidays  unlimited 
silks  are  indulged  in,  arranged  in  what 
seems  to  us  most  grotesque  fashions; 
with  fanlike  wings  spreading  out  upon 
the  shoulders.  Men  and  women  both 
wear  flowing  garments  which  trail  upon 
the  floors,  and  we  can  but  admire  their 
dexterity  in  walking  while  we  detest  the 
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terrible  inconvenience  of  such  a  dress. 
The  favorite  article  of  ladies'  dress  is  a 
kind  of  crimson  crape,  over  which  blue 
and  purple  are  worn.  As  the  whole  peo- 
ple arc  classed  in  some  eight  divisions, 
the  dress  of  each  is  regulated  by  custom, 
and  is  adhered  to.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  fashions,  for  their  minds  are  not 
distracted  about  the  inventions  of  Paris. 
But  they  surpass  the  women  of  New 
York  or  of  Paris  in  some  things.  At 
the  theatres  it  is  not  unusual  for 
women  to  change  their  dress  more  than 
once,  and  thus  to  make  a  fine  display, 
if  not  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  rest. 

Their  grades  or  classes  of  society  are 
regulated  by  custom,  if  not  by  law; 
and  it  is  curious  and  significant  that 
the  merchajU  or  trader  ranks  lowest  of 
all  but  one,  because  he  is  a  non^roducer, 
and  therefore  of  the  least  value  to  the 
community.  One  is  tempted  to  ask, 
Are  these  people  fools,  or  are  they  'so 
much  wiser  than  wo  who  elevate  the 
merchant  to  the  first  rank  ?  Below  him 
is  the  tanner,  who  works  only  with  the 
offal  or  dead  parts  of  the  animal 

The  temperature  of  Yedo  ranges  from 
24°  to  84°,  and  thus  there  are  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold  to  be  provided 
against.  Dress  is  thus  more  simple  and 
easy  than  with  us,  and  in  summer,  as  I 
have  said,  with  laboring  men  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  waist-cloth. 

Schools  are  common,  and  education  is 
uni\'ersal,  and  is  a  matter  of  course.  No 
parent  or  child  dreams  of  not  knowing 
what  schools  teach.  Every  body  can 
read  and  write,  and  some  other  tilings 
arc  tr«ught.  Besides  this  arc  taught — 
what  are  taught  nowhere  else,  not  in 
any  civilized  or  christian  country — de- 
ference and  a  sense  of  honor.  The  first 
insures  good  manners,  and  the  last  the 
hari-kari^-one  of  the  strangest  of  cus- 
toms, of  which  more  hereafter.  Each 
class  is  taught  only  what  pertains  to  his 
trade  or  profession.  Bookstores  abound, 
and  picture-books  for  children  arc  plen- 
tiful, so  also  cheap  prints.  Poetry  is 
written  by  many,  some  of  which  has 
been  translated,  and  is  said  to  be  no 
worse  than  that  written  by  civilized 
people.    Newspapers  do  not  exist.    An 


occasional  sheet  is  published  and  sold 
to  meet  an  occasional  want 

The  better  educated  and  Idsorely 
classes  are  fond  of  books  and  of  study, 
and  both  men  and  women  read  history, 
astronomy,  poetry,  and  logic^ 

At  the  religious  capital  of  the  Bm- 
pire,  Kioto,  are  schools,  which  are  at- 
tended by  more  than  four  thousand 
scholars.  Novels  abound,  and  aie  yery 
cheap.  They  are  read  by  every  body ; 
all  classes,  Idgh  and  low,  enjoy  them. 
So  far  we  know  of  none  of  them  hay- 
ing been  translated  into  our  lai^^nage, 
though  some  of  their  poetiy  has  appear- 
ed in  Europe. 

The  language  of  these  people  is  strange 
in  this,  that  there  arc  in  common  use 
three  terms  or  names  to  express  the 
same  thing ;  one  of  these  is  used  when 
speaking  to  superiors,  one  to  equals, 
and  one  to  inferiors :  that  is,  thers  are 
three  distinct  words  to  express  "  tdilU^ 
and  these  three  words  must  be  nsed 
carefully.  This  runs  through  the  whole 
language,  and  fearfdlly  complicates  it 
for  a  stranger.  It  wDI,  I  fear,  fcfflnd  a 
large  emigration  to  Yedo,  which  might 
otherwise  result  from  this  article. 

Marriage  is  either  a  religions  or  a 
civil  ceremony,  and,  when  religions,  is 
performed  in  the  Temple,  where  the 
bride  lights  her  taper  at  the  sacred  flre^ 
the  groom  lighting  his  firom  her's,  and 
allowing  the  two  flames  to  combine — 
symbol  of  a  united  love.  The  bride- 
groom always  presents  a  sum  of  monsj 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  This  som 
is  proportioned  to  the  rank  or  wealth 
of  the  parties.  It  is  not  as  purchase 
money  for  the  bride,  as  some  have  be- 
lieved, but  is  a  sort  of  dowxy  or  pro- 
vision, which  is  thus  secured  lor  the 
wife  in  case  of  her  widowhood,  and  is 
carefully  set  apart  for  that  purpoaei  In 
our  anxieties  to  secure  women  against 
the  acts  of  the  husbands  now,  we  min^t 
well  borrow  this  from  these  brown-skin- 
ned Japanese. 

Life  is  simple  and  easy,  and  mar- 
riage is  universal.     The  whole  outfit  * 
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consists  of  a  few  rooms,  a  few  caps  and 
trays,  a  pan  for  cooking,  a  tub  for  bath- 
ing, a  blanket  to  wrap  tkemselves  at 
night — ^and  this  is  aU.  This  is  the  sim- 
plicity which  prevails  in  all  ranks,  even 
among  the  Daimios,  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. They  have  to  learn  from  Paris 
and  New  York  how  princes  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  live — at  least,  how  they  do 
Uve  with  us. 

You  hear  in  Paris,  and  you  hear  it  in 
New  York,  "  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
children,  and  therefore  we  do  not  have 
them."  You  never  hear  that  in  Ycdo. 
Life  has  been  so  simple,  and  man's 
wants  so  few,  that  a  good  healthy  child 
has  not  been  considered  a  curse.  Is  this 
to  be  changed  by  the  "  progress  of  civ- 
ilization ? "    God  bless  them  1 

The  relation  of  parents  and  children 
is  remarkable,  yet  it  is  vouched  for  as 
true.  Self-control  is  sedulously  taught ; 
children  are  never  beaten,  parents  never 
lose  their  tempera.  As  children  grow 
up,  perfect  confidence  and  harmony  ex- 
ist ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  the  son 
arrives  at  manhood,  parents  resign  their 
property  into  his  hands,  in  full  reliance 
upon  his  honor  and  love.***  Woman  is 
here  a  companion  and  friend  of  man, 
not  his  slave  or  servant.  Both  man  and 
woman  recognize  this  fully. 

The  women  are  said  to  be  most  kind- 
ly and  most  industrious,  and  to  make 
excellent  wives.  When  no  other  work 
is  at  hand,  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
loom  are  heard.  In  the  country  they 
share  with  their  husbands  the  labors  of 
the  field. 

The  darker  side  to  this  picture — ^what 
seems  dark  to  us,  though  not  at  all  so 
to  the  Japanese — is  that,  while  there  is 
but  one  legal  wife,  there  are  as  many 
**  handmaids  "  or  non-legal  wives  as  a 
man  pleases  or  can  afford.  These  live 
together  with  the  legal  wife,  who  is 
head  of  alL  All  the  children  are  legal 
children,  and  stand  equal  before  the 
law  and  custom.  These  women  are 
never  thrust  away,  as  Abraham  thrust 
away  Hagar,  but  belong  of  course  to 
the  household.    The  fondness  of  parents 

*  Silyer*!  '<  ICumen  and  Cnstonu.'* 


for  children  is  something  most  touching 
and  most  tender. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  architectural 
effect  in  their  buildings,  except  in  some 
of  the  temples,  and  this  is  very  rude. 
The  most  astonishing  facility  for  sketch- 
ing and  painting,  particularly  of  ani- 
mals, prevails ;  but  high  art,  art  with  a 
spiritual  or  moral  significance,  does  not 
exist.  But  as  humorists  and  caricatur- 
ists they  are  hardly  surpassed;  and 
both  shops  and  houses  are  adorned  with 
sketches  and  pictures  which  are  striking 
and  wonderfully  free  in  their  treatment. 

The  dwelling-houses  are  nearly  all  of 
but  one  story,  and  are  built  of  wood ; 
for  as  the  islands  are  volcanic,  and 
earthquakes  not  infrequent,  there  is 
safety  in  no  other.  These  houses  are 
of  exquisite  neatness  and  simplicity,  and 
do  not  involve  a  fortune  in  themselves. 
Glass-windows  were  unknown  before 
the  advent  of  the  Western  ships.  Thin 
paper  supplied  its  place,  and  very  well, 
too.  No  unhappiness  resulted  from  the 
want  of  glass. 

A  few  small  or  moderate  rooms  suffice 
for  a  family;  and  no  such  thing  as 
squalor,  or  slums,  or  ghettos  exist  in 
any  quarter  of  Yedo. 

There  is  beggary,  and  there  is  vice, 
and  there  is  robbeiy,  in  Yedo ;  for  these 
people  are  human.  The  beggars,  how- 
ever, are  religious  mendicants,  who  fol- 
low it  as  a  profession,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  begging  Mars  of  the  Middle 
Ages :  few,  almost  none  of  the  people, 
resort  to  beggary.  Vice,  we  will  refer 
to  farther  on.  It  is  not  the  custom 
to  leave  one's  house  after  nightfall; 
good  livers  never  do  it.  All  entertain- 
ments and  amusements  are  during  the 
daylight.  After  dark  settles  upon  the 
city,  neither  the  pocket  nor  life  is  safe ; 
for  then,  robbers  seem  to  roam  the 
streets,  and  are  not  suppressed.  Occa- 
sionally— but  it  is  very  rare— a  house  is 
entered  and  robbed.  Our  Minister,  Mr. 
Harris,  says,  that  for  six  years  his  house- 
was  never  locked,  and  he  never  lost  the 
smallest  article;  and  he  believes  such 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  city.  These 
robbers  are  marauders,  belonging  to 
the  armed  bands  of  the  Daimios,  whO' 
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are  obliged  to  spend  a  part  of  the  year 
in  Yedo,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
take  and  punish  theuL  There  are  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  princes, 
each  with  his  retinue  of  armed  follow- 
ers, and  each  jealous  of  the  other.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  Tycoon,  who  is  head 
of  all,  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  these 
marauders. 

Whatever  the  crimes,  punishments  are 
retaliatory — an  eye  for  a'l  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  A  murderef  is  killed, 
an  incendiary  who  causes  death  is  burn- 
ed.   There  is  no  mercy. 

This  most  primitive  and  self-develop- 
,  cd  people  have  a  peculiar  habit ;  they 
never  sit  on  a  chair,  always  on  their 
heels,  and  this  among  the  highest  and 
the  lowest.  It  is  the  first  thing  a  baby 
learns.  This  custom  insures  thin  calves 
and  hollow  thighs,  and  among  all  Ori- 
ental nations  this  peculiarity  seems  to 
exist.  The  result  is  an  imperfect  de- 
velopment and  an  unsymmetrical  figure. 

They  are  excessively  fond  of  holidays, 
and  at  such  times  they  go  into  the 
country  on  pic-nics,  always  with  their 
families ;  they  fiock  to  the  tea-gardens, 
and  they  crowd  the  grounds  about  the 
temples.  Here  street-jugglers,  toj)- 
spinners,  singers,  and  story-tellers,  find 
quick  and  sympathetic  audiences.  A 
sound  of  enjoyment  fills  the  air,  and 
laughter  is  heard  on  every  hand.  Games 
of  chance  for  articles  of  food,  or  some 
small  stakes,  are  firequent ;  but  public 
gambling  is  forbidden,  and  is  severely 
punished.  The  great  holiday  takes 
place  about  January  or  February,  and 
is  a  period  when  debts  are  paid  and 
quarrels  made  up. 

Tea-parties  arc  a  universal  social 
amusement.  At  them,  the  cups  and 
bowls  used  are  the  very  finest  and  most 
ornamented  the  lady  is  able  to  procure ; 
and  she  takes  the  same  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  them  that  others  may  in  china 
or  silver.  They  have  a  custom  of  put- 
ting the  tea,  ground  to  powder,  into  the 
cup,  and  whipping  it  up  with  boiling 
water  till  it  foams ;  ♦  but  this  is  not  very 
comihon. 

*  llacFarlanc's  *'  Japan." 


Apostal  system  has  not  beenattompl* 
ed.  From  time  to  time  Gorenunent 
sends  runners  canying  letten  froBi  one 
great  city  to  another,  and  thaw  menen- 
gers  make  about  thirty  miles  a  day. 
This  has  produced  no  miaeiy.  Hones 
are  used  but  sparingly,  and  at  only  a 
slow  pace.  The  rich  and  gieat  ate  car- 
ried in  a  kind  of  box,  called  a  uorimanf 
borne  on  men's  shoulders.  Hie  great 
roads  are  admirable ;  and  this  has  al- 
ways been  held  to  indicate  a  Tcry  high 
civilization.  Hundreds  of  years  befbre 
Macadam  was  bom,  the  Japanese  had 
perfect  macadamized  roads;  and  pos- 
sibly they  may  have  been  in  use  finr 
thousands  of  years.  The  Great  Boad, 
which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  other,  is  perfect.  Tea-houses 
and  taverns  are  found  along  it,  and  it 
is  always  thronged  with  travellers)  bent 
on  business  or  pleasure.  It  leads,  of 
course,  to  Yedo. 

What  are  their  occupations?  "What 
do  these  millions  gathered  in  this  great 
city  do,  and  how  do  they  live  f  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  comprehend  how 
the  masses  live  in  any  city;  but  heraT 
life  is  so  simple  and  so  cheap.  The  cStj 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  and  most  pro- 
ductive country.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
Tycoon,  and  his  vast  family.  Hithw 
every  year  the  great  princes,  Daimios, 
mtut  spend  a  part  of  their  time ;  and 
they  bring  in  their  trains  servants  and 
women  and  soldiers,  and  money  in  their 
pouches. 

These  Daimios  each  have  in  their 
train  any  number  from  ten  thousand 
down ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
grouped  about  the  Tycoon^s  palaces, 
they  have  their  princely  residences. 
They  may  leave  the  city  for  six  months 
to  visit  their  principalities,  bat  their 
wives  and  families  remain  as  hostages 
for  their  fidelity.  Yedo,  then,  has  not 
been  a  commercial  dty,  nor  a  mannfao- 
turing  dty,  but  it  has  been  a  feudal 
dty,  grown  up  about  and  resting  upon 
this  vast  system  of  court-life.  Here  cen- 
tre the  power  and  the  revenues  of  the 
empire,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  this 
feudal  system  the  city  devotes  itself. 

By  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
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streets  are  swept,  the  shops  are  opened, 
and  in  their  front  traders  are  crying 
aloud  thdr  wares.  Hucksters  are  trund- 
ling their  carts  through  the  streets ;  and 
merchants  are  carrying  goods  to  the 
houses  of  their  best  customers  to  induce 
them  to  buy :  such  is  the  fashion  here. 

More  than  five  hundred  trades  are 
represented  in  the  ^Merchants'  Great 
Festiyal,"  which  in  the  month  of  July 
is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  all  the 
cities.  The  festival,  like  all  others,  has 
some  religions  signification,  and  the 
procession  is  resplendent  with  banners 
and  cars,  and  gay  with  high-colored 
dresses.  They  halt  from  time  to  time, 
and  sing  songs  descriptive  of  their  vari- 
ous callings ;  and  they  enjoy  the  beat- 
ing of  great  drums,  and  the  clack  of 
discordant  instruments.  Their  music 
isftightftiL 

The  profession  of  physician  is  much 
honored,  and  is  worthy  of  it.  Some 
things  have  existed  here  for  centuries 
of  which  we  know  little.  One  is,  the 
maxa,  which  is  the  burning  of  small 
holes  in  the  flesh  to  relieve  pain ;  it  is 
practised  by  these  people  upon  each 
other,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  row  of 
small  holes  along  the  spine. 

Amusements.  They  flock  to  the  thea- 
tres, and  enjoy  the  plays  with  great 
gusto ;  but  the  female  parts  are  played 
by  boys.  A  favorite  entertainment  is 
the  wrestling  match,  at  which  the 
strongest  men  contend ;  they  make  it  a 
profesfflon.  Bo  delighted  are  the  spec- 
tators with  the  winner,  that  they  make 
him  presents,  and  the  ladies  even  strip 
off  their  clothes  to  throw  to  him,  which 
they  afterward  redeeuL 

In  the  springtime  whole  families  love 
to  go  to  the  tea-houses,  which  are  plen- 
tiful around  the  city.  These  are  open, 
cheerful  restaurants,  where  the  prettiest 
girls  act  as  attendants.  It  is  a  favorite 
occupation,  and  from  these  houses  many 
of  them  marry.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  old  people  love  to  fly  kites,  and 
children  love  to  look  on. 

The  darker  side.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
dark  side  to  life,  even  in  Japan. 

A  supervision,  a  kind  of  spy-system, 
prevails  in  the  upper  ranks.    It  is  every 


man's  duty  to  watch  his  neighbor,  and 
to  report  his  misdeeds.  The  princes,  or 
Daimios,  are  carefolly  watched,  and  are 
thus  kept  in  safe  compass.  Of  six 
spies  sent  into  the  dominions  of  one  of 
the  Daimios,  but  one  came  back  alive. 
This  must  insure  duplicity,  and  one 
would  suppose  must  excite  suspicion 
and  dread ;  but  it  does  not  with  those 
who  are  innocent 

The  Bible  says,  "  All  men  are  liars." 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  says,  *<  All  Japan- 
ese are."  And  more  than  that,  they 
all  are  cheats.  Ko  one  need  doubt  that 
this  was  his  experience,  for  th^  dis- 
liked and  hated  foreigners;  and  eq>e- 
cially  do  they,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the 
world,  hate  the  English,  whose  arro- 
gance and  conceit  make  them  brutal 
and  intolerable.  They  lied  to  him,  no 
doubt,  diplomatically;  and  it  is  not 
strange  if  they  cheated  him,  too.  But 
it  is  not  possible  that  his  wholesale 
condemnation  can  be  true ;  for  society 
could  not  go  on  so  smoothly  in  Japan 
were  it  the  custom.  Randall,  in  his 
^< Memorials  of  Japan,"  says:  *^The 
slightest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished 
with  severity." 

We  come  now  to  the  most  intricate 
of  all  subjects — vwrnan.  It  is  permitted 
to  parents  to  sell  their  daughters,  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  the  business  of  prosU- 
tuUon  ;  and  it  is  not  disgraceful  This 
profession  is  legalized.  A  quarter  of 
the  city  is  set  apart  for  them,  where 
they  live  in  good  houses,  and  in  com- 
panies, under  the  direction  of  a  mana- 
ger. They  dress  well,  live  well,  and 
receive  visitors  without  shame  or  com- 
punction. They  are  also  visited  at  their 
houses,  socially,  by  fiimilies  in  good 
standing ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  men  to  seek  here  for  wives. 
The  girls  who  enter  this  life  study  vari- 
ous accomplishments,  such  as  music, 
dancing,  &c.,  and  are  among  the  most 
attractive  women  of  the  city.  Their  life 
is  not  a  disgrace.  They  exchange  visits 
with  their  parents  and  friends  in  the 
city.  "With  regard  to  their  marriage — 
there  are  many  men  in  the  city  who 
wish  to  marry  an  accomplished  woman, 
and  who  cannot  marry  one  from  among 
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the  upper  ranks,  or  who  cannot  pay  the 
re^isite  *^dot.^  Here  they  seek  and 
find  such  wiTes  as  they  want.  The  hiw 
proTidcs  a  careful  tariff  to  be  paid  for 
the  unexpired  time  of  any  g^  who 
learcs  the  establishment ;  that  paid,  she 
becomes  free. 

Many  of  the  waiters  in  the  tea-gardens 
are  not  Tirtnous.  They,  too,  hold  their 
social  standing.  It  is  most  strange  and 
mmatnral  to  ns ;  but  the  question  may 
well  be  asked,  How  much  better  or 
worse  is  our  custom  ?  There  is  no  de- 
graded class  in  Japan,  no  reeking  streets 
or  quarters,  no  wretchedness,  no  fright- 
ful, hidden  iniquity.  Whatever  the 
evil,  all  is  apparent. 

It  remains  true  that  the  condition  of 
woman  in  Japan  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  any  Oriental  nation.  She  is 
subject  to  no  seclusion ;  she  shares  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  her  hus- 
band ;  she  is  almost  sure  of  marriage ; 
she  has  usefol  occupation.** ;  she  is  not 
trampled  in  the  mire.  Infidelity  in  the 
married  state  is  rare,  and  is  severely 
dealt  with.  The  husband  holds  the 
avenging  sword  in  his  hand,  and  may 
infiict  death. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  strange  fact, 
not  found  anywhere  else.  Modesty  as 
to  the  person  is  unknown.  The  Japan- 
ese, being  excessively  neat,  and  bath- 
ing mostly  twice  a  day,  great  bath- 
houses are  found  in  various  quarters  of 
the  city.  At  many  of  these  there  is  no 
separation  of  sexes,  and  both  men  and 
women  go  through  their  ablutions  en- 
tirely naked,  without  the  slightest  idea 
that  they  violate  decorum  or  delicacy. 
Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks !  They 
think  no  evil,  and  who  can  say  what 
this  practice  leads  to  ?  The  best  au- 
thorities do  not  think  it  promotes  liccn- 
tioupness. 

Shocking  as  this  is  to  us,  it  is  not 
shocking  to  the  Japanese.  They  are 
appalled  at  the  horrors  of  the  ''  social 
evil "  in  New  York,  and  in  London,  and 
in  Paris,  and  believe  they  are  purer 
than  we. 

The  hari-kari,  as  we  call  it,  is  anoth- 
er of  the  strange  customs  of  Japan.  So 
sensitive  are  these  people  to  thdr  ideas 


of  honor,  that  no  man  of  mj 
will  submit  to  a  pabKc  or  opitil  pn- 
ishment  that  entaila  difgrann  to  fak 
family  and  lo«  of  piupeiijy — dn& 
before  dishonor.  But  han-kui  Is  ad- 
cide.  performed  by  the  rifling  open  of 
the  bowela.  This  is  not  pennittad  to 
all.  It  is  an  honor,  a  sacrifice^  i 
for  the  nobility,  the  military^  and 
tain  high  offidali.  And  then 
be  allowed  the  privilege  m&til  a  i 
is  received  from  the  Tjcoaa 
The  bearera  of  thia  mafidate  i 
a  dangerous  buaineaB;  for  they  fasfe 
often  been  waylaid  and  decapitated  bo- 
fore  they  could  reach  the  high  **«^r»H 
If  the  order  reaches  him,  he  takea  lotanBi 
leave  of  his  friends ;  he  wean  a  white 
and  peculiar  dresa,  and  enten  an  en- 
closure, surrounded  by  retainen  baio- 
footed ;  only  an  executioner  and  a  ftrar 
friends  are  allowed  within.  With  a 
sharp  and  pointed  knife  he  cote  his 
bowels  up  and  down,  and  then  dowl^ 
bleeds  to  death.  Every  word  he  ntten 
is  careftiUy  taken  down;  the  ezolaina- 
tion  of  pain,  the  ravings  of  ddirinm,  aH 
are  written  down  and  treasured  in  his 
family  as  sacred.  They  are  atudled  to 
discover  a  hidden  or  a  higher  wiadon, 
which  shall  bless  his  children  orfHenda. 

After  having  ripped  himself  in  this 
way,  he  may  thrust  the  sword  thioii|^ 
his  throat,  when  death  is  speedy;  or 
his  eldest  son,  or  a  friend,  may  end  his 
suffering  by  decapitation.  With  the 
great,  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  Tast 
and  imposing,  and  all  ends  in  bnming 
the  body  to  ashes. 

But  this  foim  of  suicide  ia  practised 
by  others  than  the  great ;  and  a  lobbcr 
about  to  be  caught  will  thus  end  his 
life,  to  save  himself  from  the  tortope 
which  might  compel  from  him  the 
names  of  his  associates — ^which,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  he  is  bound  not  torevesL 
Randall  *  sums  up  thus : 

"  They  carry  notions  of  honor  to  the 
verge  of  fanaticism;  and  they  are 
haughty,  vindictive,  and  lioentioDs.  On 
the  other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and 
backbiters  are  held  in  the  most  supreme 
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contempt.  The  slightest  infraction  of 
truth  is  punished  with  severity.  They 
are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and,  as 
Mends,  faithM  to  death.  It  is  rep- 
resented that  there  is  no  peril  or  dan- 
ger they  will  not  encounter  to  save  a 
friend;  that  no  tortore  will  compel 
them  to  betray  a  trust ;  and  that  even 
the  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  pro- 
tected to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  The 
nation,  with  all  their  faults  and  yices, 
evinced  qualities  which  won  the  hearts 
and  commanded  the  esteem  of  the  mis- 
sionaries." 

Religion.  Sintooism,  *^  spirit-wor- 
ship," and  Buddhism,  are  the  prevailing 
rel^ons,  though  both  are  tinged  with 
Confucianism.  Sintooism  is  the  oldest 
and  most  purely  national  religion.  It 
inculcates  a  high  moral  standard.  The 
chief  personage  is  the  spiritual  Emperor, 
or  Mikado,  Every  good  Sintoo  has  en- 
shrined in  his  house  his  patron-saint,  to 
whom  he  prays  and  tells  his  troubles. 
They  believe  in  an  after-life,  and  in  re- 
wards and  punishments.  They  hold  to 
purity  of  life  and  conduct;  but  they 
beUevo  in  charms  and  indulgences,  and 
pay  freely  for  them.  Seven  months 
after  a  death,  a  white  lamp  hung  in 
front  of  the  house  tells  the  passer-by 
that  pious  souls  within  are  praying 
their  departed  friend  out  of  purgatory 
into  bli^  All  respect  the  lamp ;  and 
all  this  people  revere  their  dead. 

Not  to  kill  any  thing  that  hath  life, 
not  to  steal,  to  be  pure,  not  to  lie,  not 
to  drink  intoxicating  drinks,  are  their 
five  commandments— which  they  some- 
times break,  the  two  last  most  often. 

They  make  vows  in  time  of  distress, 
and  build  temples,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
to  save  their  own  souls,  just  as  we  do. 
Their  temples  are  adorned  with  cheap 
jewelry,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  Europe ; 
and  the  grounds  are  made  attractive 
with  flower-shows,  menageries,  and  other 
pleasant  things.  The  priests  are  much 
the  same  as  elsewhere ;  some  are  good, 
some  bad.  Buddhism  has  engrafted 
into  their  primitive  religion  the  doc- 
trines of  a  future  life  and  an  incarnation 
—a  Man-€k)d  who  came  to  save  the 
world. 


Kioto  is  the  Holy  City,  where  the 
spiritual  Emperor  resides.  This  is  a 
sort  of  Rome,  to  which  the  faithful  turn 
their  eyes,  and  where  priests  and  ftriars 
abound. 

Sunday,  or  any  regular  weekly  holy- 
day,  is  unknown,  that  custom  prevailing 
only  among  the  Jews,  and  the  religions 
which  sprang  out  of  theirs ;  yet  ev^ry 
tenth  day  is  a  sort  of  holy-day,  when 
there  are  some  religious  services,  and 
when  there  is  a  sort  of  half-rest;  but 
the  shops  are  open,  and  afiiedrs  oif  life 
are  not  suspended.  They  have  many 
religious  festivals,  which  they  are  fond 
of  observing,  such  as  New  Moons,  &c. 

The  walls  of  the  temples,  or  the 
shrines,  are  hung  with  prayers  against 
some  besetting  sin,  or  against  all  sins, 
which  prayers  are  signed  by  the  prayor. 
So,  too,  in  the  great  temples  may  be 
seen  hundreds  of  heads  of  hair,  cut  ofif 
and  hung  up  by  devotees ;  and  in  one 
of  the  great  temples  these  accumulations 
have  been  twisted  up  into  a  great  cable, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in 
length.    This  is  sacrifice  indeed. 

Their  '^  Great  Holiday  "  comes  about 
the  beginning  of  their  year,  in  January 
or  February.  And  it  is  a  fortnight  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing.  At  this  time 
merchants  and  idl  classes  use  every  efibrt 
to  get  out  of  debt,  and  all  quarrels  and 
estrangements  are  adjusted.  There  is  a 
general  exchange  of  presents,  and  com- 
plimentary visits  are  universal.  No  one 
could  see  this  people  at  this  time,  and 
believe  them  wicked  or  barbarous. 

The  Oavemment  ia  a  thorough  feudal- 
ism, at  the  head  of  which  are  two  Em- 
perors— a  spiritual,  the  Mikado ;  a  tem- 
poral, the  Tycoon.  The  one  issues  de- 
crees and  grants  titles ;  the  other  is  the 
Executive.  The  spiritual  Emperor  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Gods ;  he  lives 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  palace  at  Kioto, 
and  never  goes  beyond  it.  He  has 
twelve  wives,  and  thus  his  heavenly  race 
never  becomes  extinct. 

These  ladies  are  chosen  from  the  most 
beautiful  daughters  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies ;  they  live  in  separate  palaces,  and 
spend  their  time  and  talents  in  enter- 
taining the  Holy  Head  of  the  state.  His 
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lot  is  a  hard  one — the  least  to  be  envied 
of  all  men  in  his  dominions.  He  has 
the  name,  the  Tycoon  the  fact,  of  sover- 
eignty. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Mikado  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  years.  He  has  been  de- 
posed more  than  once,  but  the  purple 
or  the  tiara  has  never  gone  out  of  his 
direct  descendants. 

The  palace  of  the  Tycoon  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Yedo,  and  includes 
a  vast  space  covered  with  buildings  and 
offices. 

All  the  lands  of  the  Empire  belong 
to  the  government ;  there  is  no  fee  in 
any  individual.  The  whole  lands  are 
laid  off  into  portions,  and  are  allotted 
to  the  cultivator.  He  pays  for  them  a 
rent  in  kind  of  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent, 
of  the  crops.  This  is  the  whole  taxa- 
tion. They  abhor  our  system,  which 
requires  rent  whether  the  crop  has 
grown  or  been  destroyed  by  the  ele- 
ments. These  crops  are  viewed  and 
carefully  estimated  before  they  are 
reaped,  and  each  man's  tax  is  thus  ar- 
rived at,  which  he  may  pay  in  kind,  or 
in  money,  at  his  option.  The  Daimios 
each  hold  districts  of  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  and  they  collect  their  taxes,  but 
they  are  never  allowed  to  collect  more 
than  the  central  Government.  What 
they  collect  is  divided  between  them 
and  the  Tycoon,  according  to  law.  The 
taxes  of  the  city  population  are  laid  on 
the  land  they  occupy,  according  to  this 
system. 

These  feudal  princes  or  Daimios  num- 
ber over  three  hundred,  and  enjoy  rev- 
enues varying  from  930,000  to  $4,000,- 
000  per  year.  They  occupy  and  govern 
their  territory,  and  each  one  in  his  do- 
minions is  almost  supreme.  But  they 
owe  an  allegiance  to  the  Emperors,  and 
are  obliged  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
at  Yedo.  They  are  always  attended  by 
superb  bands  of  armed  men,  who,  almost 
lawless,  are  sometimes  the  terror  of  the 
beneath  them.  This  has  brought 
a  kind  of  vassalage ;  those  who 
igaged  in  industrial  pursuits  or 
in  the  citiea,  ranking  themselves 
«liiid8f  tbe  baimen  of  one  or  another  of 


these  feudal  princes,  to  secure  bis  pro- 
tection. 

Thus  briefly  have  I  sketched  the  city 
and  people  of  Yedo.  We  have  before 
us  a  city  vast  in  extent,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  millions,  who,  as  a  whole,  are 
remarkable  for  simplicity,  for  industry, 
for  good  manners.  There  is  less  suiEsr- 
ing  here  than  in  any  other  great  dtj, 
less  vice,  less  knowledge,  less  luxury, 
and  far  more  enjoyment  of  life.  They 
have  all  they  want  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  existence.  Kempfer  said, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  "Their  coun- 
try never  was  in  a  happier  condition 
than  it  is  now,  governed  by  an  arbitraiy 
monarch,  shut  up  and  kept  from  all 
commerce  and  communication  with  for- 
eign nations." 

Is  this  too  rose-colored  ?  Are  they  in- 
deed only  dusky,  half-civilized  wretches, 
made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  su- 
perior nations  ?  And  are  we  indeed  the 
superior  nations,  God's  chosen  people  f 
Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  this, 
as  painted  to-day  by  an  able  writer  in 
the  North  BritUk  Eevmo,  He  has  de- 
scribed the  misery  and  squalor  of  Eng- 
lish cities ;  then  he  speaks  of  the  misery 
and  squalor  of  the  rural  populations : 

*'  In  onr  agricultnnl  distrieto  a  TMt  ptoyarUan 
of  tho  working  claasct  lire  in  horels,  wh«rodooenef 
is  difficult  and  comfort  and  lelf-rcspect  impoHibI« ; 
and  in  many  of  our  towns,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
metropolis,  tho  nmnbor  of  pertoma  who  hnrd  t^ 
gcther  in  habitations  scoioely  ventilated,  drained 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all,  with  no  water-sapply,  and, 
in  reference  to  tho  filth,  indocency,  and  peatOcntdnl 
condition  of  which  no  language  can  be  too  w^wiit^ 
UTod,  must  bo  reckoned  by  hundreds  and  *»*""**^t 
at  the  least. 

"  The  average,  the  almost  invariable,  the  settled 
hereditary  condition  of  the  English  peasant  ia  eaoh 
that,  even  when  industrious  and  sober,  he  can 
neither  own  his  own  residence,  nor  provide  in  fru- 
gal plenty  the  fitting  neeessaries  of  lift  ftir  tboee 
dependent  on  him,  or  lay  by  any  thing  fbr  an  evU 
day,  nor  (except  by  eleemosynary  aid)  keep  oat  of 
the  workhouse  in  his  old  age,  nor  rise  out  of  his 
condition,  nor  enable  his  diil^«n  to  do  so ;  he  can 
do  none  of  these  things,  irtiatever  may  be  hii  ateadi- 
ness,  or  willingneu,  or  exertion." 

Might  not  this  somewhat  abate  the 
intolerable  conceit  and  arrogance  of  our 
mother-country?  and  ought  it  not  to 
induce  us  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  fester- 
ing and  growing  evils  and  miseries  and 
wickednesses  of  our  own  trading  civili- 
zation ?  We  are  far,  very  far  from  being 
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Christians :  are  we  nofc  farther  from  it 
than  these  Japanese  ? 

Bince  this  was  written  I  haye  had 
the  privilege  of  consulting  with  the 
Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  otir  accomplish- 
ed Minister,  who  negotiated  the  first 
treaty  with  the  Japanese ;  and  I  think 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  giye  his 
replies  to  my  questions  in  his  own 
words,  as  nearly  as  I  could  take  them 
down. 

I.  Are  the  people  handsome ) 

A  few  handsome  men,  according  to 
our  standard;  many  beautiflil  women, 
whose  voices  are  exceeding,  soft  and 
sympathetic.  Their  conversation  shows 
great  cariosity  and  eagerness  to  know 
about  foreign  lands  and  peoples.  In 
six  years,  Mr.  Harris  says,  he  never 
saw  a  woman  strike  a  child,  never  heard 
a  woman  scold ;  universal  good  temper 
and  good  manners  seem  to  prevail.  The 
Japanese  of  the  highest  class  are  men 
of  perfect  manners  and  address. 

n.  Are  the  people  of  Tedo  well  off, 
humanly  spealdng  ? 

Take  the  Japanese  as  a  whole,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  they  are  the 
best  fed,  best  clad,  best  lodged,  least 
overworked,  and  most  genial  and  happy 
people  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 

m.  Is  life  easy,  and  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  crime  as  great  as  with  us  ? 

Food  is  abundant  and  cheap — imagi- 
nary wants  rare ;  and  thus  temptations 
to  crime  are  less  than  with  us,  though 
the  land  is  no  Utopia. 

IV.  Do  the  people  show  any  marked 
sense  of  humor  ? 

They  are  ftill  of  it.  The  Japanese 
caricaturists  are  most  remarkable.  Their 
actors  will  yet  present  this  comic  side  to 
the  outside  world. 

V.  Is  there  any  appearance  of  misery 
to  bo  seen  in  the  streets  or  houses  ? 

None;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
squalor  to  be  seen  in  Japan.  In  the 
houses  of  the  very  poorest,  a  Fifth-ave- 
nue belle  might  tat  upon  the  matted 
floor  without  soiling  her  dress.  The 
streets  are  admirably  sewered ;  all  offal 
and  garbage  are  removed  for  manure. 
,  VI.  Are  the  people  attentive  to  their 
religious  duties,  as  compared  with  us  ? 


More  80.  Temples  are  always  open, 
though  the  worship  is  not  congregation- 
al. Revival  preachers  are  sometimes  to 
be  heard.  In  every  house  is  a  shrine. 
In  the  country  you  are  never  out  of 
sight  of  a  shrine,  or  some  religious  em- 
blems. 

Vn.  What  prospect  is  there  of  the 
people  adopting  Christianity  ? 

There  is  no  bigotry.  The  people  are 
wonderfhlly  open-minded.  There  is  no 
hatred  of  Christianity  as  such,  only  it  is 
feared  as  an  engine  to  cause  political 
changes  as  in  the  i>ast  The  Roman 
Catholic  forms  of  worship  in  many 
things  are  so  Hke  the  Buddhist,  that  it 
might  be  easily  substituted,  if  the  people 
were  once  to  know  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  it. 

VlU.  Is  the  social  evil  more  apparent 
than  with  us?  Does  it  produce  squalid 
masses,  as  with  us  ? 

No,  I  think  not  No  disgrace  at- 
taches to  these  public  women.  There 
are  no  outcasts  in  Japan. 

IX.  Is  the  want  of  personal  modesty, 
as  exemplified  in  the  bathing-houses,  an 
indication  of  vileness  or  immorality  ? 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole 
thing  is  conventional.  One  portion  of 
the  body  is  considered  as  sacred  as 
another ;  no  more,  no  less. 

X.  Do  taxation,  or  the  power  of  the 
government,  seem  to  press  heavily  on 
the  people  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

XL  Do  you  think  the  masses,  or  any 
large  portion  of  the  people,  wish  to 
open  their  ports  to  the  world  ? 

I  think  now  that  they  do.  After  the 
treaties,  there  was  an  immediate  rise  in 
prices  of  such  articles  as  could  be  ex- 
ported of  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent. 
But  now  the  distress  occasioned  by  that  is 
past,  and  I  think  the  people  are  organ- 
ized to  meet  the  new  condition  of  things. 
The  Jajmnese  also  are  a  curious  and  as- 
piring people,  and  they  undoubtedly 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  visiting  and  know- 
ing foreign  lands  and  peoples,  which  aie 
now  open  to  them. 

Xn.  Do  you  think  the  opening  the 
ports  will  benefit  the  people  as  a  whole  9 

I  believe  their  material  oomfofts  will 
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be  diminiBlicd  by  it.  If  the  chief  end 
of  goyernmcnt  be  the  grreatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  then  the  Japanese 
are  nearer  that  end  than  we.  Twenty 
dollars  a-year  was  once  the  salary  of 
many  goyemment  officers,  npon  which 
they  liyed  in  comfort.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible.   All  is  changed. 

Xm.  Is  the  land  well  cultivated? 
and  do  the  upper  classes  live  in  the 
country  more  than  in  Europe  and 
America? 

There  is  no  such  cultivation  on  earth. 
It  is  higher  than  in  China;  it  is  the 
perfection  of  careful,  productive  cultiva- 
tion. The  land  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  cultivators,  who  hold  it 
for  the  government,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  landed  gentry.  Each  man 
who  has  a  perpetual  lease  holds  it  so  long 
as  he  cultivates  it  and  produces  crops. 
When  he  fails  to  do  that,  he  is  turned 
off.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  purchas- 
ing lands.  No  land  monopoly  is  pos- 
sible. 

— ^But  we  come  to  a  strange  page  in 
human  history.  We,  and  England,  aver 
that  we  are  the  wisest  and  best  and 
most  christian  nations  of  the  world. 
And  yet  we  arc  stark  mad  to  trade.  We 
have,  in  a  sort,  forced  open  the  Japan- 
ese gates,  not  to  carry  them  the  peace- 
teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  not  to 
tell  them  of  science,  and  art,  and  litera- 
ture, and  morals,  and  comfort — not  at 
all ;  but  we  have  done  it  to  compel  them 
to  trade.  We  propose  to  give  little,  and 
get  much.  We  propose  to  minister  to  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  of  a  people  because 
we  can  make  much  money  by  that.  We 
have  done  it  in  India,  and  in  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  in  China ;  and  Japan  cannot 
escape. 

The  lamentations  of  their  Jeremiah 
will  be  written,  and  the  first  chapter  is 
spoken.  Thus  said  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  the  English  Envoy : 

"  With  every  desire  to  give  the  fullest 
execution  to  the  treaties,  to  meet  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  your  wishes  and 
those  of  the  other  representatives,  we 
still  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  a  small  country.  For  centuries 
we  haf  e  been  isolated  A'om  the  rest  of 


the  world— -have  produced  all  that  ^ 
wanted  for  our  own  use,  but  no  mofe. 
Now,  suddenly,  we  have  entered  into 
foreign  relations  with  five  European 
Powers;  a  large  demand  has  sprung  up 
for  certain  articles  of  home  consumptioDy 
and  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  ]nioes. 
Thus  we  see  ourselves  menaced  with  a 
great  national  calamity,  and  find  it  is 
impossible  we  can  by  any  effort  meet  at 
once  this  demand  by  increased  produc- 
tion. What  is  the  result  ?  Every  thing 
is  becoming  dearer;  our  people,  who 
have  no  superfiuous  means,  our  ofBcerai 
who  are  all  salaried  at  very  low  ratea, 
will  soon  find  themselves  in  absolnte 
poverty,  and  without  the  means  of  aab- 
sistencc.  Where  is  this  to  end?  We 
know  very  well  that,  in  time,  even  in  a 
small  country  like  this,  an  increased 
demand  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction, and  lead  to  an  increased  sup- 
ply, and,  it  may  be,  thus  increase  the 
riches  of  the  nation— at  least,  you  UM  «• 
this  is  the  result  shown  by  uniyenud  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  willing  to  beUere 
it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  people  unable  to  subsist 
on  diminished  means,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  increased  dearnas  of 
every  thing  ?  Thete  thinffi  wnmd  vt  to 
thehMH!''* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  wise  Uin- 
ister ;  but  they  stayed  not  the  adyano- 
ing  wave  of  a  false  civilization  and  a 
sham  progress. 

Out  of  our  trade  and  impertinent  in* 
terfcrcnce  have  already  grown  such  tri- 
fles as  these : 

First,  a  rise  in  prices  and  a  disorder- 
ing of  the  whole  ftumework  of  society. 
Second,  almost  a  war  between  the  IlJ^ 
coon  and  the  Mikado.  Third,  a  war 
(in  1866)  between  the  Tycoon  and  the 
Prince  Negato,  who  opposed  the  trea- 
ties. Fourth,  an  importation  of  a  hatch 
of  French  officers,  to  teach  the  Japanese 
the  arts  of  modem  warfiure.  Fifth,  the 
deposition  of  the  Tycoon  and  general 
confusion. 

If  this  be  happiness,  I  hope  the  Japan> 
cse  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

•  Alcock*t  ••  Capital  of  tho  TjroooB.* 
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THB  POPE  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  SOVEREIGNTY. 


Fob  about  eight  hundred  years  the 
popes  have  been  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  sovereigns.  The  Papal  States 
were  as  distinctly  defined  as  the  terri- 
tory of  any  monarch  in  Europe.  The 
government  of  the  Pope  was  recognized 
as  legitimate  as  that  of  any  other  sover- 
eign. This  government  was  often  cor- 
rupt and  wretched  in  the  extreme.  It 
iB  generally  represented  that  it  was  even 
wors^  than  that  of  the  other  dynastic 
despotisms  of  the  continent  Many  of 
the  popes  were  apparently  sincere  and 
good  men;  but  tiie  corruption  of  the 
times  has  ever  been  too  strong  for  them. 

In  July,  1691,  Madame  de  S^vign6 
wrote  her  celebrated  letter  to  M.  de 
Coulanges,  in  which  she  says:  "Tou 
will  find  yourself,  my  poor  cousin,  very 
much  embarrassed. in  reference  to  your 
religion,  by  what  you  will  see  here  at 
Rome.  Ton  will  lose  all  confidence  in 
it.  And  yet  I  hear  of  a  man  of  much 
intelligence  who  drew  just  the  contrary 
inference,  from  that  which  he  witnessed 
in  this  great  city.  He  said  Christianity 
must  surely  be  divine,  or  it  never  could 
live  in  the  midst  of  such  abominations." 
•  For  centuries  the  papal  government 
maintained  its  sway,  subjecfc  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  other  dynasties  of 
Europe.  The  government  is  an  elective 
monarchy,  the  sovereign  pontiff  being 
chosen  by  the  seventy  cardLaals.  Napo- 
leon I.,  when  struggling  against  com- 
bined Europe,  finding  the  Pope  co- 
^  operating  with  those  allied  against  him, 
overran  the  territory,  garrisoned  the  im- 
portant fortresses  with  French  troops, 
and  dethroned  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
sovereign.  France,  which  in  the  de- 
lirium of  revolution  had  demolished 
her  altars  and  dethroned  God,  was  un- 
moved by  the  anathemas  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

When,  upon  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  the  victors,  assembled  in  Con- 
gress at  Vienna,  and  in  the  treaties  of 


1816,  divided  out  Europe  anew  between 
them,  the  Pope  was  reinstated  in  his 
temporal  sovereignty.  His  territory 
was  distinctly  defined,  and  all  the  allied 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  recognize 
and  to  maintain  his  independence  as 
one  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
powers  were  alike  bound  by  this  treaty. 
Heretical  England  and  Prussia,  as  well 
as  ichismatic  Russia,  gave  it  their  sup- 
port. In  the  view  of  monarchical  Eu- 
rope, there  is  no  government  more  legiti- 
mate or  more  effectually  sanctioned  by 
time  and  treaties,  than  is  the  temporal 
government  of  the  popes. 

By  the  treaties  of  1815,  Italy  was  cut 
up  into  petty  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  and 
principalities,  over  nearly  all  of  which 
rulers  connected  with  the  Austrian 
court  were  placed.  The  fortresses  were 
garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops,  and 
nearly  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  be- 
came virtually  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire. 

For  nearly  thirty-five  years  the  trea- 
ties of  Vienna  were  recognized  as  author- 
ity throughout  Europe.  All  the  Powers 
were  pledged  to  maintain  them.  There 
were  several  desperate  revolutionary 
attempts  made  by  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  thus  imposed,  but  such 
attempts  were  invariably  crushed  with 
a  bloody  hand. 

The  successful  revolution  in  France 
in  1848,  which  for  the  third  time  ex- 
pelled the  Bourbons,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  restoration  of  the  empire  under 
Napoleon  HI.,  agitated,  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  popular  party  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  led  to  many  conspiracies  and 
insurrections.  But  nowhere  was  this 
excitement  so  intense  as  in  Italy,  whose 
inhabitants  had  become  desperate  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Austrian  yoke.  But 
in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  dynasties 
were  too  strong  for  the  unorganized 
masses.    The  armies  of  Austria  sw^t 
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the  wretched  peninBula,  and,  after  one 
wail  of  woe,  Italy  seemed  again  con- 
signed to  the  repose  of  the  dungeon  and 
the  tomb. 

Crowds  of  political  rcf\igee8  fled  Arom 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  Rome.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  that  class  of 
men  who  head  insurrections,  pure  patri- 
ots, men  of  desperate  fortunes,  men  of 
reckless  lives.  The  papal  government 
was  very  inefficient.  Rome  presented 
the  aspect  of  anarchy.  The  Pope,  Pius 
DC,  a  weak,  kind-hearted,  good  old 
man,  was  remarkably  liberal-minded  in 
his  political  views,  and  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  promoting  reforms.  The 
Pope,  Giovanni  Mastai,  was  the  second 
son  of  Count  Mastai  Ferrcti,  an  opulent 
Italian  noble,  who  resided  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Sinigallia  on  the  Adriatic. 
He  was  bom  May  18,  1792.  As  his 
elder  brother  inherited  the  title  and 
estate,  Giovanni  entered  the  army,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Pope^s  Guard. 
At  Rome,  the  young  soldier  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl 
named  Chiara  Colonnn.  She  refused 
his  addresses.  Ilis  chagrin  was  so  great 
that  he  renounced  the  world  and  entered 
the  Church.  Here  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter, his  devotion  to  all  apostolic  duties, 
and  his  unbounded  charities  * 

Benevolent  in  disposition,  averse  to 
violence,  and  having  a  horror  of  blood, 
he  sought  to  rule  his  subjects  by  love, 
and  was  eager  to  introduce  such  reforms 
as  the  people  seemed  to  desire.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  native  power,  or  of 
much  culture,  and  had  but  little  of  that 
administrative  ability  so  essential  to 
successful  rule.  Btill  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  Papal  States  had  fallen  1)elow 
many  other  parts  of  Europe  in  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity,  and  he  was  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  little  realm. 
There  were  three  parties  around  him, 
alike  clamorous:  1.  those  in  favor  of 
things  as  they  were — the  conscrvatists ; 
2.  those  in  favor  of  reform ;  3.  those  in 
favor  of   revolution — the    entire  over- 

•  "  Italy  and  the  War  of  1850,"  p.  266. 


throw  of  throne  and  altar.  This  last 
party  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  streets  of  Rome.  It  was  the  most 
noisy,  the  most  energetic,  and  embraced 
nearly  all  the  reckless  and  determined 
men,  who,  as  refugees,  were  crowding 
the  cafes  of  the  metropolis.* 

Count  Rossi  was  at  this  time  prime 
minister  of  the  Pope.  He  was  a  very 
able  man,  of  high  culture.  A  professor 
in  the  University  of  Bologna,  he  had 
been  exiled  in  1818,  in  consequence,  as 
was  alleged,  of  his  Protestant  principles. 
Retiring  to  Geneva,  he  manied  a 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  French 
Protestant,  M.  Guizot  In  FianoCy  his 
virtues  and  abilities  soon  raised  him  to 
the  peerage.  Louis  Philippe  sent  him 
ambassador  to  Rome.  Gregory  XVL 
then  wore  the  tiara.  Count  RosBi,  how- 
ever, gained  such  credit  at  Rome,  that 
the  liberal-minded  Pius  IX.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  papal  chair,  made 
Count  Rossi  his  prime  minister.t 

The  revolutionary  party  at  Borne 
feared  Count  Rossi,  and  determined  to 
get  rid  of  him.  In  one  of  their  secret 
societies  they  decided,  by  lot,  who 
should  strike  the  assassin's  blow.  The 
minister  was  warned  of  his  danger,  a 
priest  even  violating  the  law  of  the 
confessional  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 

*^If  any  one  desires  my  blood,**  he 
replied,  **  there  are  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  shedding  it    I  shall  go  on  with, 
my  duties  as  usual." 

On  the  15th  of  Kovember,  1848; 
Count  Rossi  drove  to  the  Chamber  in 
his  carriage.  The  assassins  lined  the 
court  as  he  entered.  They  gathered  in 
a  tumult  around  him.  The  appointed 
dagger  pierced  the  jugular  vein,  and  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  pavement.  The 
deed  was  performed  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
The  assassin  and  his  accomplices  walked 
off  unmolested.^ 

The  deputies  of  the  Chamber,  then 
in  session,  being  informed  of  the  mur- 
der, and  apprehending  a  similar  fate, 
fled  in  dismay.  So  great  was  the  terror 
of  the  hour,  and  so  feeble  the  goyem- 

•  AliBon'g  "  History  of  Europe,"  vol.  vilL  p.  SOS. 
•  t  "  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859." 
I  Monltenr,  I^ovombcr  25, 184S. 
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mental  arm,  that  one  daggcr-thruBt 
seemed  to  liaye  annihilated  papal  au- 
thority. 

The  pontifical  realm  consisted  of 
nineteen  States  or  departments  covering 
an  area  of  seventeen  thousand  square 
miles,  and  embracing  a  population  of 
about  two  and  a  half  millions.  A  few 
hundred  adventurers  in  Rome,  mostly 
refugees  from  other  countries,  were  for 
the  hour  masters  of  the  city,  which  was 
plunged  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  ready  for  any  outrage, 
they  assumed  the  right  of  imposing  a 
government  of  their  moulding  upon  the 
Papal  States.  On  the  evening  of  the 
assassination  they  met  and  prepared  to 
force  upon  the  Pope  a  revolutionary 
government. 

The  next  morning  several  hundred 
desperadoes,  members  of  the  secret 
societies,  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  such  loiterers  as  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city, 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Quirincd, 
the  beautiM  residence  of  the  Pope. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  Was  there 
another  dagger  prepared  to  strike  the 
Holy  Father  ?  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment had  selected  a  list  of  men  whom 
they  were  about  to  demand  of  the  Pope 
that  he  should  appoint  as  his  ministers. 

The  Swiss  Guards,  but  one  hundred 
in  number,  closed  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace against  the  insurgents.  The  mob, 
advancing  to  break  down  the  gates,  re- 
coiled before  a  few  musket-shots  thrown 
over  their  heads.  Boon,  however,  they 
reappeared  in  formidable  military  array 
with  musketry  and  cannon.  There  was 
a  brief  battle.  The  gates  of  the  palace 
were  blown  down.  A  prelate  was  shot 
dead  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Pope. 
The  Holy  Father  ordered  all  resistance 
fco  cease.  A  delegation  of  the  revolu- 
tionists entered  the  presence  of  Pius  IX., 
and  ordered  him  to  sign  his  acceptance 
of  the  ministry  which  they  had  nomi- 
nated. He  resisted  for  a  time,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  the  clamor  and  the 
menace.  Loud  shouts  rang  f^om  the 
lips  of  the  crowd  as  it  retired  elate  with 
victory.* 

•  Moniteur,  Not.  S5,  1848. 
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The  sovereign  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
his  palace,  and  powerless.  Taking  no 
part  in  public  aSairs,  he  sought  only  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  Count  Spaur, 
the  Bavarian  Minister  at  Rome,  ob- 
tained passports  for  the  Pope  and  his 
own  wife,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Sum- 
ner Kann  and  wife,  from  Munich.  In 
this  guise  the  Pope  entered  the  Minis- 
ter's carriage  with  the  Countess  Spaur, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  Count 
riding  outside  as  a  servant.  Thus  they 
reached  G^ta,  the  first  town  on  the 
Neapolitan  frontier.* 

Rome  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionists.  They  convened  an 
assembly,  dethroned  the  Pope,  and  pro- 
claimed a  republic.  The  Prince  of 
Canino,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  very 
stanch  republican,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  events 
took  place  in  November,  1848,  when 
France,  which  had  just  emerged  from 
the  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  nominally 
a  republic,  though  under  the  dictaUn'- 
ship  of  Cavaignac.  This  was  a  month 
before  the  election  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror of  France  to  the  Presidency.  Every 
intelligent  man  saw  that  the  revolution- 
ists in  Rome  were  acting  insanely.  By 
the  treaty  of  1816,  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  were  pledged  to  maintain  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
Austrian  troops  garrisoned  all  the  for- 
tresses of  Italy,  excepting  Piedmont, 
and  Austrian  influence  was  supreme  in 
Yenetia,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  Sicilies, 
and  in  all  the  duchies  and  principalities 
into  which  the  peninsula  had  been 
parcelled  out.  It  was  certain  that  Aus- 
tria would  instantly  despatch  an  army 
to  reestablish  the  Pope,  and  that  the 
insurgents  would  be  bloodily  crushed. 
Count  Rossi,  who,  acting  in  harmony - 
with  the  Pope,  was  the  sincere  friend  > 
of  reform,  had  warned  these  unthink- 
ing, reckless  revolutionists  of  their  folly. . 

"  What  do  you  propose,"  said  he,  **  by 
thus  provoking  war  with  Austria  9  Is 
it  Italian  independence  you  seek  ?  Let 
us   calculate  your  forces.     You   have 

•  "  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859,"  p.  276. 
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sixty  thousand  men  in  Piedmont,  and 
not  a  man  more.  You  speak  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  population. 
I  know  them.  Traverse  Italy  from  end 
to  end,  and  see  if  a  heart  beats,  if  a 
man  moves,  if  an  arm  is  ready,  to  com- 
mence the  fight.  The  Piedmontosc  once 
beaten,  the  Austrians  may  go  f^om 
Heggio  to  Calabria  without  meeting  a 
single  Italian. 

"  I  understand  you.  You  will  apply 
to  France.  A  fine  result,  trul)',  of  the 
war  of  independence,  to  bring  foreign 
armies  again  upon  your  soil.  The  Aus- 
trians and  the  French  fighting  on  Italian 
soil !  Is  not  that  your  eternal,  your 
lamentable  history?  You  would  be 
independent.  France  is  so  already. 
Franco  is  not  a  corporal  in  the  service 
of  Italy.  She  makes  war  when  and  for 
whom  she  pleases.  She  neither  put^ 
her  standards  nor  her  battalions  at  the 
service  of  any  one  else."  * 

The  warning  was  unheeded.  Rossi 
was  assassinated.  The  revolution  was 
recklessly  pushed  on,  which  it  was  cer- 
tain that  Austria  had  both  the  power 
and  the  disx)osition  immediately  to 
crush.  The  new,  tumultuous,  unorgan- 
ized French  government,  under  the 
military  dictatorship  of  General  Cavai- 
gnac,  a  good  soldier  but  an  incapable 
sovereign,  was  greatly  agitated  by  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Rome.  It  was  certain 
that  Austria  would  immediately  inter- 
vene, to  place  the  Pope  again  upon  his 
throne.  The  pontiff  then,  under  such 
supreme  obligations  to  the  Austrians, 
and  holding  his  sceptre  through  the 
protection  of  their  armies,  would  be 
compelled  to  govern  under  those  prin- 
ciples of  absolutism  which  Austria 
might  dictate.  Thus  the  papal  power, 
morally  the  greatest  power  in  Europe, 
would  be  in  entire  subservience  to  the 
Empire  of  Austria.  France,  just  enter- 
ing upon  her  new  career  of  government 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  not 
for  the  nobles  alone,  could  not  safely 
permit  this. 

Under  these  circumstances,  General 
Cavaignac,  who  was  not  a  statesman, 

•  D'Hansonvillc,  toI.  ii.  p.  255. 


and  who  had  no  dear  line  of  policy 
marked  out,  by  virtue  of  hiB  dictatorial 
powers  despatched  three  steam-frigates 
to  Civita  Yccchia  to  take  the  Holy 
Father  under  the  protection  of  France, 
and  to  convey  him  to  France  if  he 
would  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
French  Republic.  The  question  was 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  yet  no  definite 
instructions  were  given  to  the  troops. 
The  radical  republicans  hoped  that  the 
tn)ops  would  sustain  the  revolntionaxy 
government  in  Rome.  The  more  mode- 
rate party  feared  that  this  would  be 
regarded  by  the  European  powers  as  an 
act  of  propagandism  of  insarrection- 
ary  principles  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  thus  bring  all  the  dynasties  into  a 
new  alliance  against  the  Republic  All, 
however,  alike  agreed  that  French  in> 
tcrveution  was  necessary. 

*'If  we  allow  Austria,"  said  M. 
Barrot,  '^  time  to  go  to  the  Eternal  City, 
it  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  veiy 
serious  injury  to  French  inflaence  in 
Italy.  It  will  also  insure  the  reMab- 
lishment  of  absolutism  in  Rome,  as  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  XVI.  Let  us  then 
intervene  ourselves,  that  the  Calnnet  of 
Vienna  may  not  acquire  an  undue  infla- 
ence in  Italy,  and  that  we  may  prove  a 
safeguard  to  Roman  liberty."  ♦ 

The  action  of  General  Cavaignac,  in 
despatching  a  fleet  for  the  protecdoii 
of  the  Pope,  was  approved  by  a  nugcr- 
ity-vote  of  the  Assembly.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, then  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  not  present  when  the  Yote 
was  taken.  It  was  universally  under- 
stood that  he  would  soon  be  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him.  He  was  censured  for  not 
committing  himself  for  or  against  the 
measure.  This  led  him  to  write  the 
following  letter  to  the  ConttUutionnd: 

"  ^u.  Editok  :  Understanding  that  my  decliniDg 
to  vote  on  the  question  relating  to  the  Chite  Veiy 
chia  expedition  has  been  made  the  mlgoet  of  xc- 
mark,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  that,  thongb 
altogether  of  the  opinion  that  nil  proper  meamm 
for  cfToctunlly  securing  the  liberty  and  authoxity  01 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  should  be  sappoxted,  X  amid 
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not  approve,  by  my  vote,  of  a  military  demonstra- 
tion tluit  to  mo  tcemod  dan^rous  even  fbr  the 
sacred  interests  it  is  intended  to  protect,  and  of  a 
nature  to  compromise  the  fiitc  of  Europe. 
•*  Receive,  Ac,  Louis  N.  Boxapaktb." 

Many  thought  that  this  letter  revealed 
a  secret  leaning  towards  the  revolution- 
ists in  Rome.  And  when  it  was,  soon 
afterwards,  learned  that  the  Prince  of 
Canino,  Louis  Napoleon's  cousin,  was 
president  of  the  insurrectionary  assem- 
bly at  Rome,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
accused  of  being  in  secret  correspond- 
ence with  him  for  the  purpose  of  revolu- 
tionizing all  Italy.  The  so-called  friends 
of  order,  in  France  and  throughout 
Europe,  were  alarmed.  The  heir  of 
Napoleon  bore  a  charmed  name,  which 
would  electrify  the  masses  in  all  lands. 
Should  he  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
revolutionary  propagandism,  billows  of 
blood  and  woe  would  surge  over  all 
Europe. . 

France  was  Roman  Catholic.  Even 
in  the  cities  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  country  almost 
the  whole  population,  were  devotedly 
attached  to  that  form  of  the  christian 
faith  of  which  the  Pope  was  the  recog- 
nized h^d.  Nothing  could  be  more 
obnoxious  to  these  millions  of  the 
French  people  than  to  have  the  Holy 
Father  treated  with  disrespect.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  then  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  His  enemies  began  to  urge 
that  he  was  the  foe  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  that  he  wished  to  dethrone 
and  degrade  the  Pope.  This  called  out 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  then  in  Paris : 

*'  MoxsioNoa :  I  am  unwilling  that  yon  should 
give  credence  to  the  reports  tending  to  render  mo 
nn  accomplice  of  the  Prince  of  Canine's  conduct  at 
Home.  For  a  long  time  I  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  eldest  son  of  Luden  Bonaparte ;  and  I 
deplore  with  nil  my  soul  that  he  has  not  perceived 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  venerable  head  of  the  Church  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  lustre  of  Catholicity,  as  well  as 
with  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Italy. 

"  Receive,  &c.,  Loris  N.  Boxapartz." 

Soon  after  this,  France,  with  almost 
undivided  voice,  placed  the  sceptre  of 
executive  authority  in  the  hands  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  Never  did  a  ruler 
assume  power  surrounded  by  greater 
difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


The  Pope  was  then  a  fugitive  at  Gaeta, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  three 
French  war-steamers  sent  by  General 
Cavaignac  to  Civita  Vecchia  had  ac- 
complished nothing.  Austria  was  gath- 
ering an  army  to  march  upon  Rome. 
Not  a  single  nation  in  Europe  recog- 
nized the  revolutionary  government 
established  there.  The  ambassadors 
from  all  the  foreign  courts  still  paid 
their  homage  to  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment, and  were  gathered  around  the 
Pope  at  his  humble  court  at  Gaeta. 

There  were  three  courses,  and  three 
only,  from  which  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  could  choose:  1.  He 
could  join  the  revolutionists,  and  send 
an  army  to  Rome  to  dethrone  the  Pope, 
and  establish  a  republic:  this  would 
be  throwing  the  glove  of  defiance  into 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  would  introduce 
a  general  war.  2.  He  could  recall  the 
little  fleet  which  Cavaignac  had  sent  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  assume  entire  neu- 
trality: this  would  enable  Austria  to 
replace  the  Pope  upon  his  throne,  to 
impose  upon  him  her  principles  of 
absolutism,  and  become  more  than  ever 
the  dominant  power  in  Italy.  8.  He 
could  intervene  in  behalf  of  tiie  Pope : 
the  Pope  could  thus  bo  encouraged  in 
his  measures  of  reform,  and  French 
liberalism,  instead  of  Austrian  absolu- 
tism, would  gradually  gain  the  ascend- 
ency in  Italy. 

France  chose  the  latter  course.  A 
detachment,  consisting  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  from  the  army 
of  the  Alps,  was  sent  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
commanded  by  General  Oudinot,  son  of 
the  distinguished  marshal  of  the  same 
name  under  Napoleon  I.  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  ftrom  Toulon  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1849.  It  entered  the  harbor  of 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  25th.  There 
were  two  parties  in  France,  impassioned 
parties :  one  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  other  in  favor  of 
his  dethronement.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  very  distinctly  known, 
either  in  France  or  in  the  Papal  States, 
which  side  the  French  troops  would 
sustain. 

They  landed  on  the  25th,  unopposed, 
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and,  with  reinforcements  swelling  their 
force  to  about  six  thousand  men,  com- 
menced their  march  towards  Rome. 
General  Oudiuot  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

"IXHABITAHTU      OF     THK     BOMAM      STATES."       A 

French  unny-oorps  has  landed  upon  your  terri- 
tory. It  is  not  ItB  object  to  exorcise  un  oppressive 
inflnoncG,  or  to  impose  upon  yon  a  govern mont  not 
conformed  to  yoiir  wishes,  llio  corps  comes  only 
to  prcftervc  you  frum  the  greatest  mLifortuncs,  and 
to  facilitate,  if  it  can,  the  estnhlishmcnt  of  a  regime 
equally  soparatcd  from  the  abuses  forcrcr  destroyed 
by  the  illiLetrious  Pius  IX.,  and  from  the  anarchy 
of  these  lost  times." 

The  Roman  revolutionary  Assembly, 
after  a  long  debate,  decided  that  the 
expedition  imperilled  their  republic, 
and  resolved  to  repel  it  by  force.  Gen- 
oral  Oudinot  encountered,  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  unexpected  resistance, 
and,  after  a  pretty  severe  battle,  was 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to  him  as  follows, 
from  the  Elyste,  on  the  8th  of  May : 

"Mt  dfar  Genehal:  Tlic  telegraphfo  intelli- 
gence, announcing  the  unforeseen  resistance  yon 
have  met  under  the  walbi  of  Itome,  has  given  mo 
much  puin.  I  had  expected  tl)at  the  inljabitanta 
of  Rome,  opcniDfr  their  eyes  to  evident  reason, 
would  rocoivo  with  joy  an  army  that  onme  amongst 
tlicm  to  occoniplit^h  a  benevolent  and  duiintorestod 
mls<>ion. 

"  This  has  not  been  the  case.  Our  soldiers  have 
been  received  as  enemies.  Our  military  honor  is 
pledged.  I  shall  not  suffer  it  to  bo  injured.  Yon 
shall  have  roinfonjt'mcnts.  Tell  your  soMicrs  that 
I  appreciate  their  valor,  and  share  in  their  trouble, 
and  that  they  can  alwnj's  rely  upon  my  suppoi-t  and 
gratitude. 

"  Koccive,  my  dear  General,  the  as:jurance  of  my 
high  esteem. 

"  Louis  NAPOLKOX  BONAPAaTE.** 

In  the  President's  message  to  the 
CoqDs  L6gislatif  a  few  weeks  after,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  he  said  : 

"  At  Rome,  n  r'^volution  has  boon  effected  wliich 
dofi  ly  moved  the  Catholic  and  the  lil>era]  world. 
During  the  hiht  t\\'o  years  we  have  seen  a  Pontitf, 
who  l.::H  tukcn  the  initiative  in  useful  reforms,  and 
who;o  nnmo,  repeated  in  hymns  of  gratitude  from 
one  end  of  Italy  to  another,  was  the  symbol  of  lib- 
i  rty  atd  the  pledge  of  all  hopes,  when  suddenly  it 
w.'is  heard  with  ustonidhmcnt  that  that  Sovereign, 
lately  the  idol  of  his  people,  had  been  constrained 
to  fly  from  his  capital. 

"TIjo  acts  of  aggrcwicn  which  compelled  Pius 
IX.  to  leave  Rome,  appoar,  in  the  eyes  of  Euroi>e, 
to  be  the  work  of  a  ctmnpiracy,  r:ither  than  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  a  peo])le  who  could  not, 
in  a  moment,  have  ]>assed  Ixdui  tlie  most  lively  en- 
thu5ia<)m  to  the  most  nflfilctivn  ini,'Tatitude.  The 
Catholic  powers  sent  amkissadors  to  Gacta,  to  dc- 
liVfrate  upon  the  inii»oilajjt  intortcts  of  the  papacy. 


France  was  represented  there.  She  listened  to  all 
parties,  without  taking  sides.  But  after  the  deftat 
of  Kovara,  afEnirs  assumed  a  more  decided  aspect. 
Austria,  in  conoort  with  Kaplce,  responding  to  an 
appeal  ^m  the  Holy  Father,  notilled  the  French 
Government  that  those  two  powers  had  decided  to 
march  upon  Borne,  to  establish  there  nneondStion- 
ally  thu  authority  of  the  Pope. 

*'  Deing  thus  obliged  to  take  some  octioii,  therre 
were  but  three  courses  which  we  could  pursue : 
cither  to  oppose  by  arms  aU  interrcntlon— and  in 
that  case  wo  should  break  with  all  Catholic  Earope 
—for  the  sole  interest  of  tho  Roman  rcpnUlOa  whidh 
we  have  not  recognised ;  or  to  leaTe  the  three  ooa- 
lesced  powers  to  reC^stablish,  at  their  pleasure  and 
unconditionally,  the  papal  authority ;  or  to  eacer- 
ciso,  of  our  own  accord,  direct  and  indcpondait 
action. 

"  Tho  Oovcmmcnt  of  tho  BepnUie  adopted  the 
latter  course.  It  seemed  to  us  easy  to  satisty  the 
Romans  that,  pressed  on  all  sides,  they  had  no 
chance  of  safety  but  from  us ;  that  If  onr  preaaBce 
had  for  itn  result  the  return  of  Fins  IX.,  that  sove- 
reign, liithful  to  himself  would  take  back  reoon- 
ciliution  and  liberty  ;  that  wo,  being  onoe  at  Bome^ 
would  guarantee  tho  integrity  of  the  teiiltwy,  hj 
taking  away  from  Austria  all  pretexts  tor  entcxing 
Komagna.  Wo  even  hoped  that  our  flag,  planted 
without  resL$taneo  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  nould 
have  extended  its  protective  influence  orer  the 
whole  of  tho  peninsula,  to  none  of  whoso  grieb  ean 
wo  ever  bo  indiffcront. 

"  The  expedition  to  Civita  Teccliia  was  then  re- 
solved upon  In  concert  with  the  national  Assembly« 
which  voted  the  necessary  supplies.  It  had  all 
tho  chances  fur  success.  The  infonnation  roeelTod 
from  Rome  all  agreed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  men  who  hod  seised  upon  power, 
the  population  awaited  our  arrival  with  impatience. 
Simple  reason  taught  us  that  it  must  be  so ;  fior, 
between  our  intervention  and  that  of  the  other 
powers,  the  choice  could  not  be  donbtfoL 

"  A  concurrence  of  imiwrtant  drcumstances  has 
decided  otherwise.  Our  expeditionary  corps,  i 
in  numbers,  since  serious  resistance  had  not  I 
nntidiMited,  disembarked  at  Civita  Yecchia,  and  the 
Government  is  instructed  that  if,  on  the  same  day, 
it  could  have  arrived  at  Rome,  the  gates  would 
have  been  thrown  open  with  joy.  But  while  C 
ral  Oudinot  w:i8  notifying  the  Govenmient  at  1 
of  his  arrival.  Garibaldi  entered  there,  at  ths  head 
of  troops  iormed  of  refugees  from  all  i>arts  of  Italj^ 
anil  even  from  tho  rest  of  Europe.  His  ] 
as  may  bo  imagined,  increased  suddenly  ths  i 
of  the  p»arty  of  resistance. 

<*  On  the  30th  of  April,  six  thousand  of  our  sol- 
diers presented  themselves  before  the  walls  of  Borne. 
They  were  received  with  cannon-shot.  Some  eren, 
drawn  into  a  snore,  wore  taken  prisonos.  We  all 
must  mourn  over  tho  blood  shed  on  that  sad  day. 
Th:it  unexpected  conflict,  without  changing  the 
final  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise,  hoe  paia- 
lyzed  our  kind  intentions,  and  rendered  rain  the 
etforij  of  our  negotiators." 

The  repulse  roused  the  military  pride 
of  France.  The  stain  could  only  be 
olTaccd  by  vict^)ry  and  the  capture  of 
Home.  In  the  meantime,  Austria  was 
gathering  her  forces  for  the  unequal 
conflict.    The  King  of  Naples  had  put 
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in  motion  a  force  of  nine  thousand  men, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  fifty-two  gons. 
These  troops  constituted  in  reality  but 
a  wing  of  the  Austrian  army.  At  the 
same  time,  a  Spanish  division  of  six 
thousand  men,  auxiliary  to  the  Neapoli- 
tans, disembarked  at  Gaeta,  to  assist  in 
restoring  the  Pope. 

The  situation  of  the  insurgents  was 
desperate.  These  Powers  were  pledged, 
by  the  treaties  of  1815,  to  maintain  the 
temporal  sovereignty.  Their  haarU  were 
in  the  enterprise,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
infinite  moment  to  them  that  absolutism 
should  reign  in  Italy.  France  refused 
any  cooperation  with  these  forces,  and 
moved  energetically,  that  French,  not 
Austrian  influence,  might  have  the 
ascendency  in  the  peninsula. 

Mazzini  was  at  this  time  in  reality 
Dictator  at  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark.  Bom  at  Genoa,  in  1809,  of  a  very 
noble  mother,  he  studied  law,  adopted 
extreme  democratic  principles,  and 
devoted  his  tireless  energies,  through 
a  series  of  unsuccessful  struggles,  to 
their  dissemination.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  ability,  and  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  writer.  While  one  of  the  most 
restless  and  determined  of  revolution- 
ists, he  possessed  singular  purity  of 
character,  and  was  fond  of  retirement 
and  study.  Though  the  wisdom  of  his 
movements  may  be  questioned,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  consecra- 
tion to  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  people.* 

The  quiet,  noiseless  energy  of  the 
French  President  was  marvellous.  Re- 
inforcements were  immediately  des- 
patched from  Toulon.  Before  Austria, 
Naples,  or  Spain  could  act.  General 
Oudinot  was  ready  to  advance  from 
Paoli  with  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
and  a  train  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  President  of  France,  anxious  to 
avoid  the  efiusion  of  blood,  sent  M. 
Lefrege,  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  the  rev- 
olutionary government  at  Rome,  to  urge 
upon  its  leaders  the  impossibility  of 
their  resisting  Austria,  should  France 
withdraw ;  and  that  the  French  proteo- 

•  "Italy  and  the  War  of  1859,"  pp.  277-286. 


tion  would  secure  equal  rights  for  all, 
while  Austrian  domination  would  con- 
sign Italy  to  unrelenting  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical absolutism.  These  pacific 
measures  were  unavailing. 

We  have  said  that  Mazzini  was  Dic- 
tator. Nominally,  the  executive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate, 
Mazzini,  AnceUini,  and  Saffi.  They 
had  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  de- 
fence. Heavy  artillery  was  mounted 
upon  the .  walls  and  ramparts,  and  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  two 
hundred  heavy  guns,  had  been  collected. 
General  Oudinot  was  much  embarrassed 
in  the  assault  fix)m  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
injuring  any  of  the  inestimable  trea- 
sures of  art  or  -of  the  stately  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  with  which  the  city 
abounded. 

The  siege  was  commenced  the  2d  of 
June,  1849.  Not  a  shell  would  the 
French  conmiander  allow  to  be  thrown 
ov^  the  walls.  In  a  despatch  which 
the  President  sent  him,  through  the 
Minister  of  War,  he  said : 

**  The  President  intends  tliat  the  monuments  of 
Rome,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  dvilixed  peo- 
ple, sbonld  he  honored  and  protected.  Act  so  that 
art  and  history  may  not  have  occasion  to  deplore 
the  mirages  inseparable  from  a  siege.  If  yon  are 
forced  to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  remind  your 
soldiers  Uiat  they  are  not  at  war  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bome,  but  with  their  oppressors  and  their 
real  enemies.  Bnm  more  powder,  if  nooessary.  Pnt 
off  the  oaptme  of  the  city  a  day  or  two  to  spare  the 
blood  of  our  brave  soldiers." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  white  flag  of 
surrender  was  hoisted  on  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  the  French  army  entered 
the  city.  Though  the  authority  of  Pius 
IX.  was  thus  reestablished  in  Rome,  he 
did  not  immediately  return  to  the  city. 
The  government  was  temporarily  en- 
trusted to  three  cardinals.  These  eccle- 
siastics, strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
old  usages,  and  indignant  in  view  of 
the  outrages  which  the  revolutionary 
party  had  committed,  began,  regard- 
less of  the  reforms  which  the  good  old 
Pope  had  inaugurated,  to  reintroduce 
the  despotism  of  the  ancient  regime. 
As  the  authority  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment was  maintained  by  the  French 
army,  this  placed  the  Republic  in  the 
unenviable   position   of    upholding   a 
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power  which  was  trampling  upon  pop- 
ular rights.  Tho  President  accordingly 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Marshal 
Ncy,  his  orderly  officer  at  Rome.  It 
was  dated  at  the  Elysee,  August  18, 
1849: 

"  My  bxab  Xet  :  Tho  French  Hopublic  has  not 
sent  an  army  to  Homo  to  smother  Italian  liberty, 
but,  on  tho  contrary,  to  rogolate  it,  by  defending  it 
from  its  own  czccbscs,  and  to  give  it  a  solid  basis, 
by  restoring  to  tho  pontifical  throno  tho  prince  who 
had  boldly  placed  himself  at  tho  head  of  all  useful 
reforms. 

'*I  learn  with  pain  that  tho  intentions  of  tho 
Holy  Father,  and  our  own  action,  remain  sterile  in 
the  i)rcscnco  of  hostile  passions  and  influences.  As 
tho  basis  of  the  Pope's  return,  there  arc  those  who 
wish  for  proscription  and  tyranny.  Say  to  Oeneml 
Bostolun,  from  me,  that  he  is  to  allow  no  action  to 
be  performed,  under  tho  shadow  of  tho  tricolor, 
that  could  distort  the  nature  of  our  intervention. 
I  thus  sum  up  the  rcGstabllshmxmt  of  the  temporal 
power  of  tho  r*»po  : 

"  Gfucral  amnesty  ;  secularization  o/Uie  adminii' 
tration  ;  codt!  JVajiol^nn^  and  liberal  government, 

**  I  was  personally  wounded,  when  reading  tho 
proclnmation  of  t  he  cardinals,  to  see  that  thero  wns 
no  mention  made  of  the  name  of  France,  or  of  tho 
sufferings  of  our  brave  sohlicrs.  Evcrj'  insult  in- 
flicted on  our  flag,  or  on  our  uniform,  pierces  mo  to 
tho  heart.  And  I  beseech  you  to  have  it  known 
publicly,  that  if  France  does  net  isell  her  services, 
f>he  wishes  at  least  to  gel  credit  for  her  sacrifices 
and  self-denial. 

"  Wlien  our  armies  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  they 
loft  everywhere,  as  a  trace  of  their  passage,  the 
destruction  of  feuilal  abuses  and  tho  germs  of  lib- 
erty. It  shall  not  bo  said  that,  in  1840,  a  French 
army  could  liavu  acted  differently,  or  produced 
other  results.  Tell  tlie  General  to  tlionk  the  army, 
in  my  name,  for  its  noble  conduct.  I  am  grieved 
to  Icom  that  even  phyt>ically  it  has  not  boon  treated 
OS  it  deserves.  Nothing  should  bo  neglected  to 
have  our  troops  comfortably  established. 

'•  Receive,  my  dear  2fey,  the  assurance  of  my  sin- 
cere friendship. 

*'  Loris  Napolbom  Boxataute." 

For  several  years  the  French  army 
remained  in  Rome.  Its  withdrawal  at 
any  time  would  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  But  at  length  all  Italy,  aided 
by  France,  threw  olBf  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  its  fragmentary  divisions  of  king- 
doms and  dukedoms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Papal  States,  became  unit^ 
under  King  Victor  Emanuel.  By  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca,  whicli  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  of  Solferino, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy  pledged 
themselves  still  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Papal  States  and  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  As 
Austrian  domination  was  no  longer  to 


be  feared,  gradually  the  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Rome 

Upon  the  exx>ediency  of  the  temponil 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  there  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  devout  Catholics.  In 
the  year  1810,  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Nompere  de  Cham- 
pagny,  Duke  of  Cadore,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  upon 
affairs  at  Rome,  says : 

<*  All  the  pages  of  history  attest  the  erfls  whadi 
have  resulted  from  tho  temporal  power  of  the 
popes.  The  imity  of  rcli^on  and  the  sacrednew  of 
worship  do  not  require  that  the  chief  of  the  Chnrdi 
should  be  a  sovereign.  It  was  not  ao  In  the  flfit 
ages  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  cauaing  this 
abusive  sovereignty  to  cease,  your  Ifajcsty  will  in- 
troduoeno  change  into  spiritual  things.  The  Bishop 
of  Bomo,  wherever  he  mny  reside,  wiU  oontinne  to 
bo  chief  of  the  Church,  and  his  power  will  be  ever 
the  same."  • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said : 

**  It  is  as  Important  to  Englond,  to  Biusdap  to 
Frussia,  as  to  France  an^  Austria,  that  tho  august 
representative  of  tho  unity  of  Catholicism  should  be 
under  no  constraint  or  humiliation  or  snbordin»- 
tion.  Homo  is  the  centre  of  a  moral  power  too  vnif 
vcrsal  for  it  not  to  be  for  tho  interests  of  ell  tho 
governments  and  all  tho  peoples  that  that  ; 
should  be  unconstrained.  The  necessity  of  the  I 
poral  power  of  the  Fopo  in  the  double  interoit  of 
religion  and  of  the  temporal  order  of  Burope  Is 
demonstrated."  t 

Lamartine,  in  1847,  writes : 

*'One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  tho  whlnuleal 
mechanism,  complicated,  oonfhsed,  of  the  ( 
mcnt  of  the  papacy  at  Borne.  Behold  its  i 
in  a  few  words  :  The  vice*  of  all  kindt  qf  g 
mentSi  without  their  advantages,  reunited  in  a  tingle 
govemmenL 

"The  temporal  government  of  the  pepecj  at 
Bome  is  at  the  same  timo  a  theocracy,  or  the  gor- 
emment  of  an  eternal  pontiff;  an  oligarchy,  or  the 
government  of  a  small  number  of  ^"fl^iwtffil  men 
in  tho  state,  tho  cardinals ;  a  monarchy,  tat  the 
Pope  Li  king ;  a  republic,  for  the  ohiefi  of  the  oli- 
garchy choose  him ;  an  aristocracy,  for  the  Roman 
princes  are  the  vassals  of  the  Popo,  and  the  snaer- 
ains  of  tho  people  ;  a  democracy,  for  electiaai  is  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty ;  in  fine,  foreign  domi- 
nation, for  the  cardinals,  grand  electors  of  this 
elective  monarchy,  belong  to  all  tho  powers  of  Italj, 
friends  or  enemies  of  Borne,  and  to  aU  tho  CathoUe 
nations  of  the  globo,  strangers  to  tho  interests  of 
Bomo. 

"  Thus  this  mode  of  government  has  the  ineob- 
venienoos,  the  feebleness,  tho  tyranny,  the  disordcxa, 
and  tho  vices  of  theocracy,  of  oligarchy,  of  aristoc- 
racy, of  democracy,  of  monarchy,  of  a  ropubUo,  and 
of  foreign  domination.    But  it  has  none  of  their 


*  "  Beport  an  Snjot  dcs  Aflhircs  de  Bome,  i 
par  le  Ministrc  des  Afioircs  £trangOrss  ^  I/Bmf^ 
reur,  le  13,  Febrier,  1810." 

t  *•  Lo  Papc  et  le  Congrds,"  Fari%  Ufll. 
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benefits  And  why  7  Booause  to  all  these  yices  it 
adds  the  vice  of  vices,  in  matters  of  government- 
instability.  It  is  temporar>',  it  is  of  brief  continu- 
ance, it  is  precarious,  it  is  f^tive.  The  electoral 
oligarchy  of  cardinals,  eager,  as  Roman  history  tells 
us,  for  some  one  whose  reign  will  be  short,  elect  an 
old  man,  choose  a  hand  so  debilitated  that  it  will 
soon  fall  beneath  the  weight  of  the  sceptre." 

But  M.  Thiers,  who  says,  in  the  Corps 
L6gis1atif  of  France,  "I' am  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  see 
that  grand  worship  perpetuated  and 
extended,''  earnestly  advocates  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  repose  of  Europe.  **  There 
is,''  he  says,  '*  no  possible  independence 
for  the  Pope,  but  in  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty." 

The  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
one  of  much  diflSculty.  The  Pope 
wields  a  moral  power  over  the  Catholic 
world  which  can  scarcely  be  appreci- 
ated. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
hundred  millions  of  Catholics  who 
recognize  his  supremacy,  who  regard 
him  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  This  is  an  immense  power  for 
one  man  to  wield — greater  than  that  of 
any  sovereign  in  Europe.  Hence  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  decided,  in  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  that  it  was  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  Pope  should  be  the  subject^ 
and  thus  under  the  control  of  any  other 
power.  All  governments  were  inter- 
ested in  this  question.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  between  four  and 
five  millions.*  In  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  there  are,  according  to  the 
official  census,  nearly  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  Catholi^.  If  the  Pope 
were  a  French  subject,  residing  in  Paris, 
this  would  give  Prance  fearful  power  in 
case  of  a  war  with  England.  It  was, 
consequently,  not  without  reason  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  decided  that 
the  Pope  should  have  an  independent 

*  American  Annual  Cyolop«dia,  1865. 


territory,  small  in  size,  with  but  few 
inhabitants,  where  his  independence 
should  be  maintained.  As  he  could 
have  no  power  of  his  own  to  maintain 
it,  the  Allies  pledged  themselves  to  do 
so. 

At  the  peace  of  Villafranca  these  obli- 
gations to  respect  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope  were  solemnly  re- 
newed by  Francis  Joseph,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  Victor  Emanuel,  in  behalf  of 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  Italy  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pope,  Garibaldi  gathers  an 
army  of  adventurers,  a  mere  handful, 
and  invades  the  Papal  States  to  de- 
throne the  Pope,  annex  his  realms  to 
Italy,  and  drive  him  forth  as  a  vaga- 
bond until  some  Power  shall  offer  him 
a  reftige.  If  the  Pope  would  consent 
to  become  a  Frenchman,  France  could 
well  afibrd  to  assign  to  him  ample  terri- 
tory and  princely  revenues.  But  France 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  assuming  that 
treaties  are  made  to  be  kept  and  not  to 
be  broken,  promptly  interfere ;  and  the 
insane  adventure  of  Garibaldi  termi- 
nates in  his  ruin. 

But  aU  Europe  is  now  agitated  by 
the  question.  Italy  is  united  under  one 
kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Papal  States.  There  is  a  widespread 
desire  that  the  Papal  States  should  be 
annexed  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  that 
Rome  should  become  the  capital  The 
subject  is  involved  in  many  difficulties. 
"  We  can  only  settle  the  question,"  says 
Garibaldi,  "by  iron  and  by  blood." 
"  No,"  says  Louis  Napoleon,  ever  anx- 
ious to  avoid  war ;  "  let  us  not  settle  it 
brutally  by  iron  and  by  blood,  but 
rationally  by  a  friendly  conference  of  all 
the  Powers."  Thus  the  matter  now 
stands.  France  proposes  a  congress. 
It  remains  for  the  other  Powers  to  de- 
cide whether  they  will  accede  to  the 
proposal 
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.   EXILE. 

Mt  days  of  city  life  give  me  no  hope ;    * 

They  pass  along,  unheeding  dty  ways, 

To  find  a  happy  place  that  once  was  mine, 

And  meet  a  love  which  has  forsaken  me. 

Blind  in  these  stony  streets,  dumb  in  their  crowdB, 

What  can  I  do  but  dream  of  other  days  ? 

Whose  is  the  loye  I  had,  and  have  not  now  ? 

If  it  be  Natnre^s,  let  her  answer  me. 

It  wanders  by  the  blue,  monotonous  sea, 

Where  rashes  grow,  or  follows  all  the  sweep 

Of  shallow  sonmier  brooks  and  nmber  pools. 

Or  does  it  linger  in  those  hidden  paths 

Where  star-like  blossoms  blow  among  dead  leaves, 

And  dark  groves  murmur  over  darker  shrubs, 

Birds  with  their  fledgelings  sleep,  and  pale  moths  flit  ? 

With  sunset^s  crimson  flags  perhaps  it  goes, 

And  re-appears  with  yellow  Jupiter, 

Biding  the  West  beside  the  crescent  moon. 

Comes  it  with  sunrise,  when  the  sunrise  floats 

From  Night^s  bold  towers,  vast  in  the  East,  and  gray 

Till  tower  and  wall  flash  into  fiery  clouds. 

Moving  along  the  verge,  stately  and  slow. 

Ordered  by  the  old  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

Perchance  it  trembles  in  October's  oaks ; 

Or,  twining  with  the  brilliant,  berried  vine, 

Would  hide  the  tender,  melancholy  elm. 

Well  might  it  rest  within  those  solemn  woods 

Where  sunlight  never  &lls— >who8e  tops  are  green 

With  airs  from  heaven, — its  balmy  mists  and  rains, — 

While  underneath  black,  mossy,  mammoth  rocks 

Keep  silence  with  the  waste  of  blighted  boughs. 

If  winter  riots  with  the  wreathing  snow. 

And  ocean,  tossing  all  his  threatening  plumes. 

And  winds,  that  tear  the  hollow,  murky  sky. 

Can  this,  my  love,  which  dwells  no  more  with  me. 

Find  dwelling  there, — ^like  some  storm-driven  bird 

That  knows  not  whence  it  flew,  nor  where  to  fly, 

Between  the  world  of  sea,  and  world  of  cloud, 

At  last  drops  dead  in  the  remorseless  deep  9 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


PHOTOORAPIU. 


Thebe  was  qnite  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  July ;  a  change  which  left 
Elizabeth  Cameron  more  lonely  and  dis- 
satisfied than  she,  in  the  unselfishness 
of  her  disposition,  would  care  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Dassel  kept  his  promise  of  calling 
on  Mrs.  Grizzle  the  morning  after  the 
flu  ehampUre ;  and  the  result  of  that 
visit  was  of  considerable  importance. 
Later  in  the  same  evening  he  communi- 
cated it  to  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Grizzle  had 
renewed  her  solicitations  that  he  should 
take  charge  of  "her  Sam's"  mind  and 
manners— a  delightful  employment,  as 
Louis  remarked,  and  one  which  would 
tax  his  resources  heavily !  She  farther 
proposed  that  he  ^should  accompany 
them  to  Newport,  as  one  of  the  family, 
she  paying  his  expenses,  in  consideration 
of  his  services  in  impu*ting  "  an  air  of 
style  "  to  her  party,  and  secretly  over- 
looking and  directing  the  young  gentle- 
man— correcting  his  granmiar, "  posting 
him  up"  on  matters  of  etiquette,  and 
training  him  in  the  art  of  spending  his 
newly-acquired  money  like  one  "  to  the 
manor  bom." 

"  Think  of  it  I  think  of  it,  Bettine  I " 
said  Dassel,  with  one  of  his  gayest 
laughs ;  "  will  I  not  truly  have  found 
my  place  on  earth,  at  last  ? — ^trainer-in- 
general  to  this  young  thorough-bred, 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  appear 
*  fast ' — for  he  has  not  the  nerve  to  be 
really  so.  What  an  Aesthetic  employ- 
ment for  a  blue-blooded  Baron,  whose 
castles  have  stood  for  six  hundred  years 
staring  at  their  refiections  in  the  lovely 
Rhine  I  Mrs.  Grizzle  tells  me  that  she 
is  to  take  carriage,  coachman, '  chamber- 
maid,' and  all  I  A  horse  for  Sammy !  a 
horse  for  the  Baron !  Oh,  we  shall  be 
grande ! " 

"I  thought  you  were  too  proud, 
Louis." 


"  What  has  pride  to  do  with  it,  now 
that  I  am  so  soon  to  have  a  little  family 
to  look  after — a  sweet  wife,  to  cling  to 
me,  and  ask  me  for  pretty  things,  be- 
tween her  kissei?  Then  I  shall  have 
pride.  I  have  too  much  now,  child ;  I 
know  that.  I  have  pride  to  wish  to 
take  good  care  of  you  when  I  get  you. 
And  I  think  I  see  the  way  to  cultivate 
this  good  lady's  republican  passion  for 
rank  to  my  own  advantage.  But  if  I 
engage  with  her,  it  cannot  be  for  less 
than  three  months.  That  will  delay 
our  wedding  one  whole  month.  What 
does  my  Bettine  say  to  that?  Is  it, 
then,  worth  the  sacrifice  ? " 

"  You  know  best  about  business  mat- 
ters, Louis." 

He  was  patting  her  hand  so  tenderly, 
looking  into  her  face  so  earnestly,  Eliza- 
beth blushed  lest  he  should  see  the  tears 
which  came  into  her  eyes.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  his  postponing  the  mar- 
riage-day so  much  as  of  the  weeks  of 
absence,  when  he  should  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Grizzles,  and  she  left 
alone  with  her  father  and  Robbie,  dur- 
ing the  bright  summer  weather.  Gone 
the  witchery  from  the  moonlight,  the 
splendor  Arom  the  sunlight ;  broken  the 
enchantment  which  had  bound  her,  all 
these  delicious  days  and  hours. 

"  I  still  should  hesitate  about  a  step 
which  will  keep  me  five  weeks  away 
from  you ;  but  I  have  thought  of  your 
mother  and  Milla.  I  can  contribute 
much  to  their  enjoyment  by  being  near 
them.  Whenever  tiiey  need  the  services 
of  one  of  the  other  sex,  I  shall  stand 
ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  them." 

"  Milla,"  cried  Elizabeth,  as  much  to 
hide  the  tremble  in  her  voice  as  to 
divert  her  lover's  eyes  firom  her  face, 
"  Milla,  how  would  you  like  Mr.  Dassel's 
company  in  Newjwrt  ?  Would  it  render 
you  any  t&e  more  willing  to  make  the 
visit?" 

The  younger  sister,  as  usual,  was  oirl- 
ed  up  in  the  great  arm-chair,  like  the 
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lily  in  its  leaves,  listlefislj  watching  her 
mother,  who  was  under  the  chandelier 
by  the  table,  basting  fresh  puffings 
around  a  blue  tarletane  dress  for  her 
little  ladyship.  She  leaned  forward  ea-* 
gerly,  the  color  fluttering  into  her  cheek. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  We  should  be  so  to/if, 
and  well-cared  for ;  wouldn^t  we,  mam- 
ma." 

^'  You  always  speak  of  Mr.  Dassel  as 
if  he  were  Rx)vidence,"  rejoined  the 
mother.  "  I  should  think  Sabrina  and  I 
could  take  all  due  care  of  you." 

*'  I  know  it.  But  Louis  is  so  strong. 
He  infuses  me  with  a  little  independence, 
just  by  breathing  his  atmosphere." 

"  Fiddlestick  1 "  whispered  Robbie, 
who  was  reading,  not  far  from  her. 

"  Now,  Robbie,  you're  jealous ! "  whis- 
pered Milla,  in  return,  growing  red  with 
indignation.  "  If  you  were  full-grown,  a 
great,  tall,  powerful  man  like  Louis,  I 
should  feel  the  same  with  you." 

"But  Tm  your  brother,  and  not  a 
small  boy,  either." 

"  So  is  Louis  my  brother." 

"Huml  not  exactly.  But  my  nose  is 
out  of  joint,  I  see  plainly,"  and  Robbie 
squinted  at  his  own  nasal  organ — a  hor- 
rible squint,  which  caused  Milla  to  feel 
like  pulling  his  hair. 

"Whydoyouask,Lissa?"  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron had  been  saying,  during  this  by- 
play. ^*  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Dassel  had 
any  plans  looking  towards  Newport" 

"  Neither  had  I,  until  to-day ; "  and 
then  followed  an  explanation,  ended  by 
asking  her  advice. 

"  Milla  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  with  us,"  answered  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron— and  there  she  stopped  to  look  at 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  bright,  contented 
face  she  met,  reassured  her. 

All  her  life  long  Elizabeth  had  made 
sacrifices  for  Milla;  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  cease  them  now.  It  vould  be 
better  for  her  sister  to  have  Louis'  com- 
panionship—he was  so  kind,  so  thought- 
f\il,  so  brotherly ;  and  he  would  relieve 
her  mother  of  so  much  care.  It  would 
be  pure  selfishness  in  her  to  ficek  to  re- 
tain him  at  her  side,  when  others  need- 
ed flim  more,  and  he  himself  looked  for- 
ward to  pecuniary  advantages.    Before 


Louis  had  completed  his  story  to  her 
mother,  the  loving  girl  made  isp  her 
mind  to  cheerfully  support  his  caoae; 
and  she  did  it  with  such  a  grace  that 
all  were  deceived. 

"  If  I  did  not  fear  you  would  be  lone- 
ly," said  her  mother,  "I  shoold  be 
tiioroughly  pleased.  Really,  you  had 
better  come,  too.  Since  the  wedding  is 
not  to  be  quite  so  early„you  will  have 
time  and  means." 

"I  shall  not  desert  jMipa,"  was  the 
firm  reply,  given  after  a  moment  of 
temptation  during  which  Lissa's  heart 
had  bounded  with  the  widi  to  aooept 
the  suggestion. 

"What  a  pretty  dress!"  said  Mr. 
Dassel,  coming  away  from  his  betrothed, 
and  glancing  at  the  azure  fleece  of  puf- 
fings and  flounces  in  Mrs.  Cameron^s 
lap.  "  Will  you  take  your  jewels  to 
Newport,  Milla  ?  Mra.  Grizzle  will  be 
out  with  all  of  her's.  She  told  me  about 
them,  this  evening.  She  has  a  new  neck- 
lace, very  fine.  Imagine  it— imagine  it, 
my  dears,  comiscating  on  that  neck  of 
her's  I  Positively,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
piece  of  meat  which  the  Roc  brought 
up  out  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds.** 

'^  Hush,  Louis ;  do  not  yon  be  goiltj 
of  odious  comparisons.  Would  yoa  ad- 
vise a  girl  of  sixteen  to  wear  such  costly 
ornaments  ?  I  shall  have  yon  laughing 
at  me,  next" 

"No,  child;  don't  wear  jewels  yet 
awhile.  I  should  like,  however,  to  see 
them  upon  my  Lady  Cameron.  Fm  not 
sure  but  that  she  would  be  the  star  of 
the  assemblage,  after  alL  In  the  Old 
World,  madame,  your  beauty  would  be 
appreciated.  You  would  not  be  crowd- 
ed against  the  wall,  to  give  room  for 
Young  America  to  whirl  itself  giddy. 
Order  yourself  a  new  dress  or  two,  take 
the  casket  with  you,  and  do  yourself 
justice  for  once." 

The  children  set  up  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval; but  their  beautiful  mother  de- 
clared that  she  had  no  ambition  to  rival 
^Irs.  Grizzle,  nor  to  sport  diamonds  on 
an  income  of  six  thousand  dollars  a- 
year. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  calling,  there 
was  discussion  of  the  Grizzle  entertain- 
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ment,  music,  and  a  merry  ending  to  the 
evening. 

If  Elizabeth  went  to  bed  with  a  little 
sore  spot  in  her  heart,  no  one  was  the 
wiser  for  it.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
firmness  of  purpose,  for  one  so  young ; 
and  haying  resolved  to  put  herself  aside 
in  the  consideration  of  others,  she  did 
it  without  reservations. 

The  next  day  Sam  Grizzle  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
river-bath  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  photograph  taken.  His 
mother  wanted  it  "big  as  life,  and 
painted  in  real  oil,  to  be  finished  up  in 
her  absence  and  ready  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  her  bodoir  upon  her  return  from 
the  watering-places."  Sam  was  the 
more  ready  to  consent  to  sit,  from  a 
secret  hope  which  he  cherished,  that,  if 
he  should  get  a  smaller  likeness  taken, 
and  carelessly  exhibit  it  during  a  fare- 
well call  on  Miss  Cameron,  she  might 
ask  him  to  leave  it  with  her  during  hU 
absence.  Delicious  hope !  it  infused  a 
warmth  into  the  crimson  tints  of  his 
countenance  like  that  of  the  sun  shining 
through  a  damask  curtain. 

They  picked  up  Dassel  somewhere  on 
the  way,  and  took  him  down  with  them. 
He  also  had  himself  to  serve,  being  de- 
sirous of  leaving  his  pictured  semblance 
with  Elizabeth,  and  accompanied  them 
cheerftilly,  the  carriage  drawing  up  be- 
fore a  well-known  photographer^s. 

"Now  you  be  sure  and  take  Sam 
with  his  best  expression,"  urged  the 
lady  to  the  respectful  artist,  who  felt 
the  full  power  of  her  liveries  in  front  of 
the  door.  "  Some  of  them  picturs  is  90 
unbecoming.  Why!  Grizzle's  got  one 
of  me  to  home,  with  my  brows  all  puck- 
ered up  by  the  sun,  and  looking  so 
long ;  yet  I  was  very  particular  to  tell 
the  gentleman  to  do  his  best.  I  want 
you  to  take  Sam  a-smiling ;  he's  hand- 
somer when  he  smiles,  than  any  other 
time.  I  don't  mind  your  flatterin'  him 
a  litUe,  if  you  can  do  it  and  have  him 
naturel.  If  you  could  take  his  month  a 
trifle  smaller — and  his  nose  not  quite  so 
broad — there  I  more  like  Ba — Mr.  Dam- 
sel's, the  gentlemen  there ;  Tie's  got  the 
real  pattrishun   nose— quite  like  this 


stature,  here.  But  I  don't  think  you 
could  improve  Sammy's  smile;  that's 
all  his  own.  Sam,  just  think  of  Miss 
E.  C.  when  you  set  down  to  be  taken. 
That'll  give  you  the  right  sort  of  smile, 
and  you  can  tell  her  afterwards." 

"Don't  speak  of  E.  C,  mother,  or 
you'll  put  me  all  in  a  fluster,"  expostu- 
lated Sam,  smiling  so  broadly  at  thought 
of  his  secret  intentions  as  to  make  Das- 
sel feel  like  ramming  a  picture-frame 
down  his  throat  when  he  realized  who 
E.  C.  was. 

Dassel,  when  he  first  entered  the  gal- 
lery, had  thrown  a  comprehensive  glance 
around,  which  included  all  persons  and 
things.  It  was  a  habit  of  his.  He  never 
entered  a  throng  of  any  kind,  a  public 
place,  or  a  drawing-room,  that  a  rapid, 
searching  glance  did  not  place  him  in 
possession  of  every  individual  face.  He 
never  forgot  a  countenance  once  seen. 

While  Sam  sat  for  his  likeness,  Dassel 
amused  himself  looking  at  the  beautiful 
shadows  of  more  beautifld  realities — 
portraits  of  some  of  the  loveliest  women 
of  New  York — and  in  listening  to  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  Mrs.  Grizzle,  who 
had  the  poor  artist  quite  at  her  mercy, 
inflicting  suggestions  and  criticisms 
upon  him  of  a  nature  which  proved 
them  to  be,  at  the  least,  originaL 

When  Sam  had  been  served,  Dassel 
sat  for  a  small  photograph.  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle begged  for  some  cartes-de-visite,  and 
the  artist  himself  requested  permission 
to  put  a  copy  of  the  picture  on  exhibi- 
tion ;  for  Louis  was  not  only  a  fine-look- 
ing, but  a  very  singular  and  distinguish- 
ed-looking personage,  whose  portrait 
would  have  commanded  attention.  He 
decidedly  refused  both  propositions, 
adding  that  he  wished  one  proof,  alone, 
and  the  negative  to  be  destroyed. 

As  the  little  party  stepped  into  the 
hall  leading  to  the  staircase,  after  Mrs. 
Grizzle  had  concluded  her  orders  as  to 
her  son's  picture,  she  suddenly  darted 
forward,  calling  out : 

"  Miss  Bayles,  is  that  you  ? " 

A  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  girl,  very 
plainly  dressed,  turned  at  the  question, 
and  came  back. 

"Mrs.  Grizzle?    and  Mr.  Samuel?" 
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she  said,  ahaVing  hands  with  fhem, 
bloshing  slightly  as  she  looked  at  the 
young  man,  bat  not  at  all  disconcerted 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  group. 

^  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here^ 
Miss  Bayles  ?  ^ 

"•  I  was  going  out  to  get  some  lunch.^* 

"  Do  you  lite  here  ?  " 

"  I  color  photographs  for  Mr.  P." 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  I  hope  they'll  put 
3Pou  on  BEunmy's,  then,  for  I  know  you'll 
do  it  up  sweetly.  Your  father  used  to 
paint  heautifuL    How  is  he,  my  dear  ? " 

"He  is  dead" — ^with  a  momentary 
quiver  of  voice  and  lip.  "  He  died  veiy 
poor.  Portrait-painting  is  not  a  calling 
to  get  rich  at,  especially  in  these  days 
of  sun-pictures.  I  tried  to  keep  on  in 
his  profession;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
come  down  to  coloring  photographs.  I 
do  pretty  well  at  that.  My  work  is 
liked,  and  I  make  a  living." 

"  So !  Wei!,  Tm  real  glad  to  meet 
you.  Perhaps  youVe  heard  that  Grizzle 
got  enormously  rich  on  government  con- 
tracts ? " 

"Yes,  I  heard  80." 

"  We  don't  live  as  we  used  to,  Miss 
Bayles ;  but  I  shall  be  just  as  glad  to 
see  you,  for  all  that.  Now,  Fll  tell  you ; 
Pm  goin'  oflF  to  Newport,  and  around,  a 
few  weeks;  but,  when  I  git  back,  I 
want  you  to  come  right  out  to  our 
place,  and  make  a  visit.  You  look  pale 
and  thin.    Don't  you  have  holidays  ? " 

"  I  take  a  couple  of  weeks  in  August, 
when  I  am  able  to  indulge  in  such  a 
luxury." 

"  We  may  not  be  back  till  nigh  the 
first  of  September.  But  then  you  must 
come  out  and  take  a  good  rest.  I  shall 
stop  here  and  let  you  know.  If  you 
canH  afibrd  to  be  idle,  you  can  paint  all 
our  picturs.  We'll  pay  you  for  'em. 
And  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  Sam ;  he's 
off  on  another  track,  long  ago." 

Mrs.  Grizzle  winked  at  Sam,  who 
looked  rather  sheepish  as  he  met  the 
bright,  dark  eyes  of  Miss  Bayles  smil- 
ing faintly  upon  him.  Miss  Bayles 
had  been  Sam's  first  love.  This  was 
five  or  six  years  ago.  In  those  days, 
he  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  she  was 
about  the  same  age.    His  father  kept  a 


retail  giocery  at  the  ooiiier  of  a  i 
down-town  street — a  smaQ  afUr,  widi 
Mrs.  Grizzle's  sitting-room  bade  of  it, 
and  Sammy  serving  behind  the  cuautcr. 
Miss  Bayles  used  to  come  there  for  mall 
supplies  for  her  fiiiher  and  hendf ;  and 
Sammy,  weighing  out  the  tea,  butter, 
and  flour,  counting  the  egga,  doing  up 
the  little  brown  packages  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art,  "  tied  up  his  heait^  in 
them.  For  the  dark-eyed  giil  tscm  ptcC- 
ty,  in  those  days,  with  pink  in  her 
cheeks,  and  such  a  lady-like  way  that 
he  never  could  bear  to  see  her  canyhi^ 
her  own  bundles,  but  always  insisted  on 
the  basket  being  sent,  no  matter  how 
little  was  in^de  of  it  Somelimea  he 
had  carried  it  home  for  her,  waDdng  by 
her  side.  She  lived  not  far  away,  cm 
the  first  floor  of  a  respectable  brick- 
house;  and  her  father,  who  alwaya 
came  to  let  her  in,  had  such  a  grand 
way,  and  wore  such  a  long  white  beaid, 
and  looked  so  much  like  a  magician, 
with  the  stick,  palette,  and  broihea  in 
his  hand,  which  he  waved  with  mch 
gentle  benignity  that  the  enamored  gro- 
cer-boy was  overpowered,  and  woold  aa 
soon  have  thought  of  wooing  the  Sol* 
tan's  daughter  as  this  gentlemanV. 

The  Bayles  then  lived  in  modest  com- 
fort ;  or.  if  they  suffered  any  discomfoity 
hid  it  from  the  world.  Sam  talked  80 
much  of  them  as  to  excite  his  mothof'a 
curiosity.  She  purposely  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  artist's  daughter,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  her,  that  she  did 
her  many  favors,  and  flnally  called  npon 
her,  under  pretence  of  talking  of  haiin^ 
Mr.  Grizzle's  portrait  "  done."  Grissle 
hardly  felt  able ;  but,  to  please  his  wife 
(and  his  own  vanity,  perhaps),  he  sat 
for  the  portrait,  which  gave  much  op- 
portunity for  visiting,  until  the  Giizslea 
grew  quite  familiar  with  the  pretty  par- 
lor, running  over  with  books,  busts,  and 
engravings,  where  Miss  Bayles  sat  at  her 
embroidery,  and  her  father  at  his  easel, 
doing  up  the  little  fat  man  before  him 
with  marvellous  fidelity,  throwing  in 
plenty  of  elaborate  shirt-front  and  satin 
waistcoat,  to  the  delight  of  Hn.  Oriizle, 
whose  pleasure  was  complete  when  her 
lord  smiled  from  the  canvas  upon  her, 
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with  a  large  scroll  in  his  hand,  which 
gave  him,  as  she  said,  the  air  of  a  law- 
yer, and  diverted  all  suspicion  from  the 
fact  that  a  pound  of  ^^dips^'  would 
have  been  legitimate.  The  scroll  and 
the  shirt-bosom  were  her  own  invention, 
and  their  reproduction  a  triumph  which 
elevated  the  artist  to  a  peerless  height 
in  her  estimation. 

And  when  she  found  that  Miss  Bayles, 
also,  could  use  the  brush  with  nearly 
as  grand  results  as  her  father,  she  felt 
that  the  store  derived  honor  f^om 
their  patronage,  small  as  that  patronage 
was. 

Sammy's  passion  at  length  led  him  to 
such  extremes  that  he  was  unfit  to  re- 
main behind  the  counter;  his  weights 
and  measures  became  unreliable;  and 
finally  he  was  accus^  by  irate  custom- 
ers of  sending  them  home  with  salt  for 
sugar,  and  pickled  salmon  instead  of 
cheese.  One  washerwoman  got  ink  when 
she  sent  for  a  bottle  of  ^^  blue,"  ruining, 
in  consequence,  a  tubfbl  of  gentlemen's 
shirts ;  while  a  little  girl  who  came  for 
a  washboard  was  sent  home  with  a 
large  codfish  tied  up  with  a  bar  of 
soap. 

In  consequence  of  these  disasters,  Mrs. 
Grizzle  advised  her  son  to  propose,  he 
having  then  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
eighteen,  his  flame  increasing  steadily 
for  two  years.  She  sent  the  first  green 
peas  of  the  season,  with  her  compli- 
ments, to  Mr.  Bayles,  to  afford  Sam  an 
opportunity  for  declaring  himself  to  the 
daughter ;  which  he  did  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  tallow  candlelit  when  the  wick 
is  damp. 

Miss  Bayles  extinguished  the  splutter- 
ing fiame  with  a  prompt  negative,  gentle 
and  modest  enough,  leaving  the  lover  in 
darkness. 

Shortly  after  that,  Grizzle,  senior,  en- 
larged his  business,  and  went  into  a  pork- 
packing  house  farther  down.  His  fam- 
ily moved  from  the  comer-grocery,  and 
the  old  painter,  with  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter, lost  sight  of  true,  if  vulgar,  Mends. 
Often,  in  their  days  of  sickness  and  pri- 
vation which  followed,  would  they  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  round,  red  face  of 
Mrs.  Grizzle  inside  their  door. 


This  was  the  first  meeting  since  all 
these  wonderful  changes.  Sam,  stand- 
ing there  beside  Mr.  Dassel,  felt  inclined 
to  "  put  on  airs  "  when  he  met  the  girl 
who  had  refused  him  in  the  days  of  his 
greenness. 

**  Golly  I  she  won't  get  a  chance 
again  I "  he  thought,  looking  at  the  pale 
face,  and  the  plain  lawn  dress,  and 
thinking  of  the  superb  bust  of  his  fe- 
male friends,  from  Miss  Cameron  to  Miss 
Bulbous. 

"Now,  you  be  sure  to  come,  Miss 
Bayles,"  reiterated  the  matron.  "Til 
let  you  know  when  we  return  home.  I 
want  to  show  you  our  new  place.  Come, 
Sammy,  Mr.  Dassel,  we  must  be  going." 

But  where  was  Mr.  Dassel  ?  He  had 
disappeared,  almost  as  if  he  had  sunk 
into  the  floor.  Two  or  three  persons 
were  coming  up  the  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  they  stood, 
— a  dressy,  good-looking  party,  chatter- 
ing in  the  French  language. 

"  That's  the  French  Minister  and  two 
of  his  suite,"  said  Miss  Bayles,  when 
they  had  passed  into  the  rooms ;  "  they 
were  here  yesterday." 

"I  wish  I'd  taken  a  better  look  at 
'em.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dassel  went  back  to 
speak  about  his  picture.  Let's  look  in 
again,  and  see." 

She  returned  into  the  gallery,  but  Mr. 
Dassel  was  not  there.  She  had,  how- 
ever, opportunity  for  a  good  long  stare 
at  the  distinguished  strangers. 

"  K  I  could  a-had  them  to  my  %hcmr 
peter^''  she  sighed. 

When  she  came  out  again  Dassel  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  laughed 
when  she  asked  what  had  become  of 
him,  saying  that  he  had  met  an  enemy, 
and  had  put  on  his  invisible  cloak.  He 
was  pale,  and  a  trifle  discomposed,  sink- 
ing back  into  the  carriage  with  a  sigh 
as  of  relief. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  .sat  for  my  picture  to- 
day." 

"  Why  so.  Baron  ?  " 

"  Some  ugly  chance  may  reveal  it  to 
these  people.  They  are  foreigners;  I 
know  them  well.  One  of  them  is  an 
enemy  whom  I  do  not  care  to  have 
know  of  my  residence  in  this  country. 
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3P-^  tias  hit  fsus,  soinx  3be  ar^T* — lut 
»5«rJr.*  TLT?*  ^^  Visi^f  taaa  iisr:  -Ace. 

ri^*r  v>  SI  I'.r  cot.* 

irz  '/y.j:  Tiri-Lj.  «.«  h  •-:- ^,  r-uTj  rB^*« 

Tiiii  Vj  Grizz>  Villi  -■^^  p'l<*a.<ftrt  to 
bi!T.   S:>t  fcrj*»rw  thjdC  fCA  <i.  'd:i  ^^t  -  pas- 

M*  'x^.w:t  "■•«  trviiyl :  \^:x  ii/t  w** 

^jrzj^  •nY^.'-^z^jf:.  t*.i*  Mrs.  Grz22>.  bvi 
ft  T::yA'::*rij  w\j  42: d  rind  vrr.yijf^^L.  d*- 

»;r.  'friTT  1a wi::*,  csx:  fXyra,  d*rlk*t« 
fv>'l.  '■'o^i  ^*e  Terr  -wt-'jtf/z^.'.   wLi!i^ 

pr»f«iT  v>  k*t^  »"ir«T  fr>ra  h. 

ir.:r»d  Lirr-  er**t:j.  wo:id*TK:g  Lf  iJi* 
*feoi:':d  as«ft  Lirs  ig'iia  vboi  th*  pro- 
p^/*^  Ti*it  TTii  Eli.:*:.  »cd  i/  /-?  Lid 
xp^^  ftittjni^  for  hi»  ph':t/>2Tapb,  <x*- 
sd'/^*  thAt  ft  Ttrr  ]i5!r-like  cce  wft§ 
prfnU/l  OS  her  mifmonr. 

It  ir^4  fo  close  end  wftrm  io  Miis 
Bftvl^*  little  bill-room  the  Eext  dftj — 
wbi'jb  wfts  gxHidaT—thftt  in  the  ftft«r- 
iKX^  "he  Wis  compelled  to  le&Te  her 
door  wide  open,  to  cfttcb  rach  breath 
of  coolnew  fts  the  mizbt.  The  little 
?in7'e  >/ed  did  not  £11  &]!  the  rooa,  bTit 
]''1x  ^cite  a  «pa/:*  l^Fefore  the  window : 
and  bf^re  there  wa>i  a  light  eftsel  and  a 
rba:r.  Soiiie  hangi:]?  shelTcs  were 
crox-'Mrd  with  b^xiks,  ar.d  tLe  §car.t  al- 
lowance of  wall  left,  ftAer  one  side  had 
been  derct/;  1  to  waib=t':ind  and  clothes- 
pre-.=.  v/i-.  hi'i'Ien  behind  pictures,  \Arge 
and  smaM.  framed  and  onframed, 
fckeUihe*  in  j>encil  and  water-colors: 
and.  at  the  f'/Ot  of  the  bed,  a  portrait 
of  her  father.  Tlje  bit  of  green  carpet 
on  the  fi^yjT  was  fresh  and  pretty ;  al- 
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UrTi-^jes^  lad  is 

ft  vjo/k  ci  vibiisBi 

ct  ruaies  iftji.'  w^5ck 

tsre  ▼'tfj  tT'/air'',rT 

zi  tbe  br:tfrfi  crAicsaB  «f  p 

lb*  s<:f-^g :  arid  aiiw.iiii  i 

=#>:^  ZTA.  £*ecs^  < 

ri->  to  CattTftl  Pirk.i 

ecrx«s.  azd  wu  ss  week  vpflL  &  fnn 

S^x^  so  saaj^  ft£«art«i  ia.  sc  fieac  2 

to  liCftr  tbeEgis  tap  ca  mi  iwr   Ijp 

Hw    Xr.    Rtikrwi 
cbf!^7f^7  awahiz^    Ae  tf 
s|ir>loe*Ci(t  iircje  kaock^ 

- 1  C£XLX  k-KTw  fti  opea 
Tocr  t.'^  htE=.  lCii%Bc7jeL* 

-  Oh.  je*.  h  does,  to  bht  1 
"  r^e  La«i  a  baakenm*  ao  Lock  ss  w^gg 

picnrs  erer  sesce  to*  ecne:  c«B  I 
dliiL't  2: xe  to  ii.tn>ie  isso  m  Urs  fB- 
Tft-te  ajarsae-t." 

-Wbet:   Udi£S    keep  biXK 
r>>:'=:,  ther  cazir.-ot  stasid  ;qKB< 
To-'re  welcome  to  a  peep  at  bit  | 
3L'.  Be^ywi.     It  is  £>c/:  Bdscac  k 
Toa  EOftT  see." 

-  It's  pcrtT.  anyhow.'*  wiA  a  1 
of  wbolesftle  ftdmirarimi  '^n» 
kiy>w.  when  I  was  ft  boy.  I  fBie 
to  paictin'.  Tbere  was  a  evwd 
profiles  and  posies  whitewiihrri  «X3  ctf* 
exiiter-cse.  in  my  great  big 
when  the  fpring-deaniag  was 
Ttc  not  got  orer  my  taste  far 
When  I  draw  my  priie.  Tm  gv 
hare  yon  do  the  hell  funOy.  Mia 
fcs.  if  yon  wiiL  with  Toddk  on  aty 
shoulder,  and  a  red  rosy  in  his  &s  filtie 
fist.-' 

-  Fm  afraid  Toddle  will  be  too  lii^pe 
for  your  shoulder  befoce  yoa  draw  tint 
prii,  Mr,  Bellows.  He's  a  nice, 
l^ed  liule  child :  and  IH  teO  too  ^ 
ni  do.  Get  a  good  photogiaf^  of  Unu 
and  ril  color  it  for  yon.  To«  are  al- 
ways doing  me  farors.  and  I  wtiold  like 
to  do  that  much  for  yoo.^ 

Abel's  face  glowed  with  pkasore. 
Little  Toddle,  with  his  torn  fto^  his 
I'are  legs,  his  gingham  apft)ii — ^where 
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was  there  snch  a  child  as  that  ?  Was 
there  any  "curled  darling"  up-town 
with  cheeks  so  good  to  pinch,  and  such 
pretty  legs  to  go  bare  ?  with  hair  that 
would  curl,  whether  brushed  or  not,  and 
whose  whole  make-up  was  in  every  way 
so  satisfactory  ?  Abel  Bellows  thought 
not ;  and  when  the  young  lady  offered 
to  paint  his  boy,  she  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  her  own  perfections  in  the 
father's  eyes. 

"  What'll  his  mother  say,  when  she 
hears  ihat  f  We'll  git  the  photograph 
this  very  week.  But  it'll  be  giving  you 
too  much  trouble." 

"  No,  it  will  not.  Look  at  this  man 
I  have  here,  Mr.  Bellows.  You  some- 
times make  shrewd  hits  at  character; 
what  do  you  think  of  this  ? " 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul  I  Miss  Bayles, 
that's  Mr.  Dassel." 

«  Who's  Mr.  Dassel  ? " 

"  The  young  gentleman  who  does  our 
foreign  letters.  And  a  great  favorite  he 
is  with  our  house." 

"  Do  you  like  him  ? " 

"  Yes ;  unless  I'm  mistaken,  I  do  like 
him  very  much.  That  is — I  did — and 
I  can't  help  it,  yit,  when  I  see  him.  He's 
got  a  taking  way  with  him,  that  jest 
draws  you  after  him  like  a  fish  on  a 
line.  If  I  should  make  up  my  mind  to 
hate  that  man,  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  him  I  should  forget  all  ftbout  it." 

"  But  why  shotild  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  hate  him  ?  " 

All  the  brightness  on  Abel's  face 
went  into  eclipse;  his  thoughts  had 
gone  quite  away  from  the  room  and  the 
speaker ;  he  did  not  hear  her  question, 
but  stood  looking  grimly  out-the-win- 
dow. 

"  I  came  by  this  surreptitiously,"  con- 
tinued the  artist.  "  He  particularly  for- 
bade any  copies  being  taken;  but  I 
coaxed  one  fi'om  my  fnend  Brown, 
promising  to  keep  it  in  my  private  col- 
lection ;  so  Pm  quite  sure  no  harm  will 
be  done." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  it  ? "  asked 
Abel,  a  little  alarmed,  coming  back  to 
his  senses. 

"  Oh,  Tm  not  in  love  with  it — not  the 
least  bit,  Mr.  Bellows.    Don't  fancy  me 


guilty  of  any  thing  so  romantic  I  want- 
ed it  for  a  study.  I  have  never  before 
met  such  a  face ;  and  I  have  not  yet 
fathomed  it    It  baffles  me." 

Looking  up  from  the  subject  on  which 
her  eyes  had  been  fixed  as  she  spoke,  she 
could  hardly  repress  a  scream ;  for  there, 
in  the  door,  just  behind  Abel,  stood  the 
picture's  original.  How  long  had  he 
stood  there  ?  Had  he  heard  what  she 
said  ?  She  could  not  tell ;  but  she  was 
quite  certain  that  he  could  not  see  the 
likeness,  from  his  position,  and  she  im- 
mediately placed  over  it  that  of  Sam 
Grizzle — a  copy  of  the  small  one,  which 
she  intended  to  give  his  mother  when 
she  went  to  Rose  Villa. 

The  intruder  bowed  deeply  to  the 
lady,  then  greeted  Mr.  Bellows.  "I 
asked,  below,  for  you,  and  they  directed 
me  to  this  fioor.  I  was  passing  along 
the  street,  when  I  chanced  to  remember 
your  address.  I  heard  you  say,  Friday, 
^  that  your  child  was  ill ;  so  I  just  ran  up 
the  stairs  to  inquire  if  he  were  better, 
or  worse." 

"  Better— quite  well,  I  thank  you, 
now,  sir.  Sorry  you  took  so  much 
trouble,"  his  fatherly  heart  welling  with 
pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Dassel  wearing  an 
air  of  concern  on  the  boy's  account. 

"  If  the  shops  had  been  open  I  would 
have  bought  him  some  little  nice  thing. 
Glad  to  hear  he  is  better.  Does  the 
child  love  flowers  ? " 

He  held  an  exquisite  bouquet  which 
Lissa  had  given  him. 

"  He's  hardly  old  enough  to  do  justice 
to  'em,"  responded  Abel,  with  a  smile ; 
"but  his  mother  would  make  up  for 
him,  I  guess.  Won't  you  walk  in,  and 
rest  yourself  a  little  while,  Mr.  Dassel  ? 
It's  warm." 

Mr.  Dassel  did  not  care  if  he  did ;  it 
toas  warm,  and  he  was  somewhat  &- 
tigued.  Abel  hastened  forward  to  give 
the  alarm  to  his  wife ;  while  the  gentle- 
man lingered  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
walls,  and  say  to  the  artist:  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mademoiselle,  for  stum- 
bling into  your  apartment.  I  saw  you 
yesterday— did  I  not?— at  F.'s.  You 
have  some  very  pretty  things  here; 
those  sketches  have  real  artistic  merit ; " 
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and,  with  another  deprecadng  bow,  and 
a  bright  smile,  he  was  gone. 

**  How  pleasant  he  is,*^  mused  the  art- 
ist "  Foreigners  are  9a  genial  I  They 
open,  like  ripe  chestnuts,  instead  of  shut- 
ting themselves  up  in  their  burrs.  Thank 
fortune,  he  did  not  see  the  mischief  I 
was  at" 

"  How  pleasant  he  is  I "  repeated  Mrs. 
Bellows,  when  the  magnificent  presence 
had  quite  vanished  from  the  tenement- 
house,  leaving  behind  it,  for  a  reminder, 
the  rich  bouquet  in  her  cracked  glass 
pitcher,  and  a  greenback  crumpled  in 
Toddle's  plump  fingers.  Mr.  Dassel  had 
taken  a  goofl  half-hour  to  rest  himself, 
and  had  not  refused  the  sarsaparilla-pop 
which  was  offered  him.  He  had  talked 
sympathetically  of  the  high  prices,  told 
Abel  that  bis  wages  ought  to  be  raised 
to  accord  with  these  prices,  advised  Mrs. 
Bellows  to  hire  her  washing  done  out, 
and  take  a  holiday  to-morrow  in  the 
Park,  with  Toddle,  leaving  the  five-dol- 
lar greenback  quietly  as  a  means  for 
carrying  out  his  suggestion. 

"  lie  ain't  a  bit  set  up,"  continued  the 
porter's  wife,  when  their  guest  was  out 
of  hearing.  ^  He  talked  about  house- 
keeping, as  if  he'd  been  a  woman.  I 
declare,  I  had  to  laugh.  What's  that 
the  child's  tcarin'  ?  It's  a  five-dollar 
bill,  Bellows,  as  sure's  you're  alive  !  " 

"  We  don't  take  charity,"  said  the 
porter,  reddening. 

**  Xo  more  he  didn't  mean  it  as  char- 
ity, Abel.  Don't  you  see,  he  gave  it  to 
the  child,  to  buy  liim  something  pretty. 
'Twasn't  meant  for  us ;  it's  Toddle's." 

"  Let  it  Ixj  spent  for  the  boy,  then  ; " 
and  Abel  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  musing, 
tliat  his  wife  could  not  satisfy  herself 
with  talking  to  liim,  and  took  refuge 
with  Miss  Bayles.  When  she  had  left 
the  room,  Abel  took  a  wad  of  paper  out 
of  his  vest-pocket,  unrolled  it,  and  gazed 
long  upon  the  glittering  bauble  which 
sparkled  and  shimmered  in  his  hand 
with  a  green,  baleful  light. 

"  Tvc  a  mind  to  drop  it  in  the  sink," 
he  said. 


CHAPTXB    YIII. 


If  ever  there  was  any  thing  tinlyloTa- 
ly  in  the  lovea  of  this  worid,  it  waa  to 
be  seen  in  the  relations  ezistiiig  between 
Milla  Cameron  and  her  fiuniiy.  The 
law  of  compensation  seemed,  in  bar  caae, 
to  hold  good.  The  miafortinie  which 
had  resulted  in  fixing  upon  her  aa  in- 
curable physical  defect,  had  so  qmcken- 
ed  the  sympathies  of  all  about  her,  that 
she  really  appeared  to  gain  moie  than 
she  lost  Love— love  the  most  tender 
and  lavish — surrounded  her  aa  aa  at- 
mosphere. In  this  atmosphere  she  lired 
and  bloomed,  a  delicate,  happy  creature, 
almost  unconscious  of  her  deformity,  or 
regarding  it  as  the  source  of  half  the 
petting  and  favors  she  received.  To  be 
a  little  tired,  to  have  a  dull  pain  in  her 
back,  was  to  have  every  one  waiting 
upon  her.  Cook  consulted  ker  taste  in 
the  dessert ;  nurse  always  waa  hanging 
about  for  a  chance  to  do  something  for 
"  her  chile ; "  Robbie  was  her  alsTe ; 
Lissa  was  so  good  and  thoughtfhl ;  her 
parents  so  indulgent  I  To  Milla,  in  her 
gay  childhood,  it  was  pleasant  to  hare 
a  special  claim  upon  their  generosity. 
She  ruled,  a  faiiy-queen,  by  virtue  of 
her  misfortune.  She  guessed  not  the 
sad  premonitions  of  future  suffering 
which  made^all  so  gentle  with  her  now. 
The  love  of  her  family  was  aa  a  wall  of 
flowers  about  her,  to  keep  away  a  cold 
and  curious  world.  Not  that  they  be> 
lieved  any  one  could  be  so  pitileaa  as 
wilfully  to  inflict  a  pang  upon  their 
darling.  They  knew  she  would  be  ad- 
mired and  liked,  despite  her  own  defect 
— for  her  very  nature  drew  love,  aa  the 
skies  drew  water ;  but  when  she  should 
be  old  enough  to  reoliae  all  the  penal- 
ties of  her  position,  they  felt  that  even 
the  sweetness  of  resignation  could  not 
render  her  wholly  happy.  This  fore- 
boding it  was,  more  than  any  present 
ill,  which  drew  them  about  her  like  the 
leaves  about  a  sensitive-plant  Milla 
was  spared  all  vexation;  Blilla  never 
was  crossed  or  denied;  Milla  alwaya 
was  in  somebody's  arms,  receiving  ca- 
resses, little,  unexpected   presenta,   or 
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haying  games  invented  for  hor  amuse- 
ment. 

In  testimony  to  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition,  we  can  say  that,  with  all 
this,  she  was  not  a  spoiled  child.  Fnll 
of  gayety  and  warmth,  an  ardent  sun- 
beam, the  opposite  of  sickness  or  dis- 
ease, she  brightened  the  house,  lavish- 
ing affection  as  generously  as  she  re- 
ceived it,  only  drooping,  when  tired, 
like  a  blossom  in  the  heat,  to  revive 
when  again  rested.  Sometimes,  when 
more  than  usually  unwell,  she  was  ir- 
ritable and  exacting ;  but  such  moods 
were  the  result  of  physical  languor,  and 
she  came  out  of  them  more  charming 
than  ever.  To  be  a  little  naughty,  a 
little  wilful,  was  her  privilege.  The 
members  of  that  household  would  no 
more  think  of  finding  fault  with  Milla 
than  the  moods  of  daylight.  Robbie, 
impetuous  with  others,  was  docility  it- 
self with  her.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  this  boy-page  attendant  upon  the 
fairy-queen. 

Thus  it  had  been  with  Milla  all  her 
brief,  beautiful  life;  and  it  was  the 
prayer  of  her  mother,  every  night,  on 
her  bended  knees,  that  she  always 
might  remain  a  careless  child,  and  that, 
so  long  as  she  lived,  her  closest  friends 
might  live  to  protect  her. 

But  something  of  a  change  had  come 
over  Milla,  which  now,  during  this  sum- 
mer of  our  story,  had  attracted  her  moth- 
er's anxious  attention.  She  was  decided- 
ly more  wilful  than  was  her  wont,  given 
to  stubborn  moods,  fits  of  depression, 
which  would  in  turn  yield  to  the  most 
airy,  frolicksome  himiors — all  this  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  physical 
languors  or  nervous  excitements.  Mrs. 
Cameron  had  consulted  their  Doctor, 
who  had  attended  the  child  since  her 
birth ;  and  he  had  recommended  change 
of  air  and  ocean-bathing,  assuring  the 
mother  that  it  was  only  what  was  to  be 
expected  at  her  age. 

"  We  must  be  very  careful  of  her,  for 
a  year  or  two,"  he  said,  "  and  she  may 
grow  into  a  tolerably  healthy  woman 
yetf" 

Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  the  phy- 
sician's decision,  would  have  postponed 
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her  marriage,  given  up  her  trousseaUj 
made  any  possible  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  means  of  indulgence  to  her  sister. 
The  whole  family  being  like-minded, 
the  trip  to  Newport  was  an  object  easily 
accomplished. 

On  Monday,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Milla,  and 
their  sable  waiting-maid  departed.  On 
Wednesday,  Mrs.  Grizzle,  Mr.  Grizzle 
junior,  Susie,  Mr.  Dassel,  coachman, 
maid,  carriage,  horses,  and  coach-dog, 
followed  on  the  same  track,  leaving  that 
part  of  the  neighborhood  quite  desolate. 
Sam  gave  many  a  backward  glance,  in 
the  hope  that  Miss  Cameron  would  come 
out  on  the  porch  and  wave  him  some 
signal  of  distress  at  his  going ;  and  was 
rewarded  for  so  exerting  himself  until 
red  in  the  face,  by  her  appearance,  at 
the  last  moment,  fiuttering  a  white  hand 
and  handkerchief.  But  for  whom? — 
Alas,  this  question  tormented  the  ig- 
noble traveller  all  day ;  for  a  dim  idea 
had  gained  a  glimmering  force  in  his 
brain,  that  Miss  Elizabeth  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  Dassel  than  with 
Grizzle,  and  the  snowy  fiuttering  might 
have  been  for  him.  He  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  depression  consequent 
upon  the  failure  of  the  photographic 
decoy — the  exhibition,  on  the  previous 
evening,  of  his  own  reflected  charms, 
with  hints  of  their  being  at  the  disposal 
of  any  one  who  should  solicit  them, 
not  calling  forth  any  demand;  and 
when  he  affected  to  forget  it,  and  left 
the  case  on  the  table,  Wss  Cameron  had 
picked  it  up  and  returned  it  to  him,, 
saying  how  sorry  she  should  have  been 
if  he  had  disappointed  the  lady  by  leav- 
ing it  there  /  These  little  doubts  cast  a 
soft  shadow  over  the  otherwise  resplend- 
ent mood  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  heir,  on  the 
way  of  paying  his  first  respects  to  that 
fashionable  sea-side  resOrt  which  loom- 
ed up  before  the  lady's  vision  like 
"Mecca  before  the  pilgrims."  Who 
could  be  saved,  who  made  not  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  sacred  city  ?  Who  could 
be  esteemed  "  one  of  us,"  who  had  not 
done  Newport  ? 

Thus  the  butterflies  winged  their 
way ;  the  roses  fell  off  from  about  the 
porch  where  Lissa  walked  to  and  fro  in 
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"  stuflf  for  dreams."  Eyen  the  very  hu- 
mility of  his  present  position  exalted 
him  in  her  eyes.  Baron  Dassel,  expa- 
triated for  his  love  of  right,  a  retainer  in 
the  train  of  a  pork-packer*8  wife,  quietly 
ignoring  himself,  anxious  only  to  earn  a 
living  that  he  might  claim  the  hand  of 
his  promised  wife,  was  a  man  in  whose 
preference  a  woman  well  might  exult. 
Elizabeth  had  rich  leisure  to  count  up 
her  treasures  during  those  weeks  of 
summer  warmth  and  idleness. 

Walking  abroad  in  the  gorgeousness 
of  July  gardens,  with  the  hum  of  honey- 
bees resounding  from  the  depths  of  flow- 
ers, with  poppies  flaming  at  her  side, 
and  the  broad  river  flowing  in  a  slow 
mass  of  molten  gold  beneath  the  emerald 
hill,  there  was  nothing  too  brilliant,  too 
sweet,  too  full,  passionate,  melodious, 
for  the  summer  bloom  and  expansion  of 
her  soul.  Life  was  so  sweet ;  love  was 
so  all-sufficient.  The  vivid  days  and 
perfumed  nights  were  a  part  of  the  all- 
pervading  blessedness.  In  the  morning, 
she  awoke,  with  lids  like  unclosing  lilies 
feeling  the  sunlight  before  they  part ;  at 
night,  she  slept,  the  leaves  of  her  soul 
£Eist-folded  over  odorous  dews  of  dreams. 

There  is  no  exaggerating  the  state  of 
a  young  girl  of  poetic  and  imaginative 
temperament,  when  she  flrst  finds  and 
loves  her  Hero,  and  is  loved  by  him. 
The  habitual  ecstasy  of  her  mood  is  be- 
yond description.  All  the  warmth  and 
color  of  an  hundred  smnmers  melted 
into  our  pen  would  not  fix  the  hues  of 
her  thought  on  paper.  Into  this  mood 
Elizabeth  grew  more  and  more. 

"Have  you  been  lonely  to-day,  Lis- 
sa?"  her  father  would  ask,  when  he 
came  home  from  the  dusty  city,  and 
found  her  flitting  about  home,  a  bright, 
matelcss  bird. 

*^  No,  papa,  not  in  the  least ;  I  have 
been  so  busy  I " 

"Busy?    About  what?" 

Absolutely  nothing  but  in  merely  liv- 
ing ;  yet  the  hours  had  flown,  and  had 
been  so  swift  in  passing,  that  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  been  fully  occupied. 

She  wrote  cheerftil  letters  to  her 
friends  in  Newport,  bidding  them  re- 
main as  long  as  possible,  with  a  spirit 


free  fix)m  envy.  There  was  a  trouble  as 
well  as  a  delight  in  writing  to  Louis ; 
she  was  afraid  he  would  fbel  the  under- 
current in  her  letters,  which  might  be- 
tray how  much  more  she  was  loving  him 
witii  every  day  and  hour. 

One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the 
summer-house,  with  a  bit  of  hemming 
in  her  hand,  Robbie  strolled  by — back 
again — ^passing  and  repassing  with  loi- 
tering steps,  but,  whenever  she  looked 
at  him  or  spoke  to  him,  hurrying  o£f  in 
embarrassment. 

"Are  you  pining  for  Susie?"  she 
called,  at  last,  in  a  merry  voice. 

"  Susie  I  Now,  Lissa,  you  don't  think 
me  so  silly.  She's  nothing  but  a  little 
girl  I " 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  "  said  the  sister,  laugh- 
ing to  herself. 

"I  shan't  fall  in  love  with  a  child 
when  I  do  fall  in  love,"  stoutly.  "  No, 
Lissa;  I  was  only  thinking— wanting 
to  ask  you — that  is,  trying  to  make  out 
— whether  you  really — 

"  Really  what,  Robbie  ? " 

"Love  Mr.  Dassel,"  with  desperate 
resolution  to  get  out  the  words. 

"  We  are  engaged,  you  know,"  replied 
lissa,  coloring. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  it ;  and  I  know  I 
wish  you  were  not.  But  that  isn't  the 
thing.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  wheth- 
er you  love  him  wiwcA." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  Because — I  wish  you  didn't  1 "  burst 
forth  the  boy,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, flinging  himself  down,  with  his 
head  in  his  sister's  lap. 

"  Well,  Robbie,  I  do  love  him,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul." 

Her  words  were  more  earnest  than 
they  would  have  been  if  a  spice  of  re- 
sentment had  not  seasoned  them.  Rob- 
bie was  a  darling  boy,  but  he  was  un- 
reasonable, to  be  hurting  her  feelings 
with  his  prejudices  against  the  man  she 
had  accepted.  Her  hand  did  not  Mi 
caressingly,  as  was  its  wont,  on  the 
brown  curls;  she  did  not  push  him 
from  her— she  was  too  gentle  for  that ; 
but  she  manifested  her  displeasure  by 
"  letting  him  alone." 

He  lay  there  a  moment,  looking  up 
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the  younger  sister,  wben  she  began  to 
talk  about  Newport,  got  up  and  went  to 
the  piano. 

"  I  have  not  paid  my  respects  to  this 
dear  friend  yet,"  said  Milla,  whirling 
away  in  a  little  tornado  of  music. 

The  other  listened,  well-pleased,  con- 
tent to  await  a  more  communicative 
mood.  With  that  patience  of  temper 
which  made  her  so  sweet  and  helpful  in 
the  household,  lissa  always  waited  on 
the  moods  of  those  around  her. 

But  Millars  fit  of  communicativeness 
never  came.  As  days  passed,  the  elder 
sister  perceived  a  change  more  striking 
than  the  outward,  visible  symbols.  Mil- 
la,  pretty,  petite^  wilful,  was  no  longer 
babyish.  The  brow  was  serious,  the 
small  mouth  firmly  set ;  she  was  very 
silent,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 
She  never  mentioned  Dassel,  unless  oth- 
ers first  spoke  of  him.  Lissa  thought 
nothing  of  that,  for  the  child  talked  now 
so  little — she  had  grown  reticent  upon 
all  subjects.  Lissa  secretly  wondered  at 
her,  thinking,  "Pretty  soon  it  will  be 
time  for  her  to  love,  and  be  loved ; " 
then  feeling  her  heart  ache  suddenly 
with  the  dread  that  no  one  would  ever 
love  Milla,  as  the  family  did,  on  account 
of  her  misfortune. 

"  My  darling,  my  pet !  what  would  I 
not  give  to  see  her  as  blessed  as  I  am  ? " 

Ah,  Lissa ! 

As  much  as  Milla  withdrew  herself 
from  others,  and  especially  from  her 
sister,  dreaming  her  own  dreams,  hold- 
ing her  own  thoughts  fast,  she  had 
never  seemed  happier.  Her  cheek  was 
always  red,  her  eyes  always  bright,  and 
a  soft  smile  hovering  about  her  lip,  be- 
trayed some  fountain  of  pleasure  within. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  was  a 
great  commotion  at  Rose  Villa,  as  Mrs. 
Grizzle,  with  surprising  originality,  had 
named  their  residence.  The  head  of  the 
house  was  home,  in  a  state  of  dusty  and 
£Eided  splendor,  which  would  require 
immediate  repairs  at  the  hands  of  the 
dressmaker;  the  carriage  glittered  on 
the  drive;  the  horses  had  an  inward 
consciousness  of  the  stable,  and  snorted 
"  Aha  I ''  the  coachman  was  welcomed 
by  the  cook ;  Grizzle  pire  sat  down  on 


the  firont  steps,  humming  "  There's  no 
place  like  home;"  Samuel  was  afraid 
Miss  Cameron  was  peeping  at  his  travel- 
ling-cap and  duster ;  and  Susie,  flying 
like  a  bluebird,  was  perched  on  the 
hedge,  chattering  with  Robbie,  regard- 
less of  her  dusty  and  dinncrless  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dassel  had  remained  in  the  city, 
to  look  after  his  business  afilEiirs  a  little, 
but  would  doubtless  be  out  with  Mr. 
Cameron,  to  dinner. 

Lissa  got  this  information,  through 
Robbie,  f^om  Susie.  Six,  nearly  seven 
weeks  since  they  had  met  I 

"I  think  I  will  change  my  dress. 
Louis  never  liked  this  lilac  tissue.  What 
shall  I  wear?  tell  me  quickly,  Milla, 
dear.  Oh,  dear !  I  hope  I  am  looking 
well." 

Milla  glanced  at  the  glowing  face, 
with  its  pure,  white  forehead,  and 
bright,  dark  eyes ;  while  her  own  cloud- 
ed. 

"Louis  always  liked  you  in  white; 
any  one  of  your  white  dresses  is  pretty 
enough.  Wear  the  white  Foulard  with 
the  train  ;  it  suits  you." 

"Thanks,  sister;  I  will.  Why,  my 
cheeks  are  as  red  as  fire.  I  must  not  be 
so  *  untranquil,'  as  Louis  says.  He  likes 
calm.  Now,  darling,  is  my  hair  right  ?  " 

But  Milla  had  slipped  out  of  the 
room.  Going  down,  half  an  hour  later, 
her  dark  hair  shining  like  satin,  a  rose 
on  her  bosom,  and  the  white  train  of 
her  dress  trailing  after  her  as  she  walk- 
ed like  a  youthful  queen,  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived a  shock  which  drove  the  too 
brilliant  color  from  her  cheek.  No  dan- 
ger, now,  of  too  vivid  a  glow  over  her 
maiden  beauty. 

She  had  come  silently  into  the  parlor, 
from  the  hall,  thinking,  at  first,  that  no 
one  was  in  it ;  but  as  she  approached  a 
side- window,  which  gave  a  view  of  the 
approaching  train,  she  saw  Milla  stand- 
ing there,  looking  out.  8?ie  had  also 
changed  her  dress,  wearing  the  blue 
robe,  which  set  •&*  her  pearly  complex- 
ion and  golden  hair  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Her  lips  were  parted,  her  face 
pale  with  eagerness;  but,  suddenly, 
even  while  Elizabeth  gazed  upon  her  in 
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mute  astonubment,  a  rosy  splendor  il- 
lumiiied  her  coantenancc.  she  pressed 
her  liAUflu  on  her  heart  with  a  sigh, 
leaning  earnestly  forward. 

Xo,  it  is  not  the  saniiet,  barsting 
through  crimson  bars,  which  has  so  il- 
lumined the  face  of  your  young  siifter ! 
Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Elizabeth*  If 
ever  love  and  passion  shone  through  a 
human  face,  it  shone  through  Millars 
then,  in  that  unguarded  moment.  Her 
oliserver  needed  not  to  )>e  told  that 
Louis  liad  arriyed—that  he  was  coming 
up  the  walk ;  she  saw  it  in  her  sister's 
face,  as  in  a  mirror,  and  her  own  grew 
pale,  and  her  hands  cold,  as  she  stood 
there,  stricken  by  a  great  pain. 

For  to  one  of  LLssa's  unselfish  nature, 
tenderly  devoted  to  her  frail  darling  as 
she  wa:-4,  to  know  that  Mil  la  loved  the 
man  who  l^elongcd  to  her,  was  to  Ijc 
unhappy. 

"  She  could  not  help  it ; — who  could  ? 
And  he  has  been  so  kind  to  her,''  she 
was  murmuring  in  her  thought  when 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  porch,  and 
Milla,  turning,  saw  the  expression  on 
her  sister^s  face. 

A  conscious  start,  followed  by  a  de- 
fiant flash  leaping  into  the  blue  eyes  as 
unexpectedly  as  lightning  into  a  sum- 
mer sky,  and  then  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Cameron  came  in  with 
Dassel. 

"Look,  Lissa;  sec  what  I  have 
brought  you  I "  he  cried  merrily ;  and  to 
give  the  lovers  opportunity  for  quiet 
greeting,  he  turned  and  caught  up  Milla 
in  his  arms. 


*^  Why,  how  bright  yon  are,  my  littie 
girl  I  yon  fairly  blase.  Idxk  at  her* 
Louis;  seewhat  Newport  and  the  ocean 
have  done  for  her ! " 

Dassel  had  taken  Lissa's  hand,  and 
kissed  her  lips.  At  his  tooch  the  color 
was  coming  back;  bat  the  lerelation 
which  had  come  to  her  still  held  her  joj 
in  check.  She  did  not  look  like  the 
same  woman  who  had  swept  down  the 
stairs  in  such  a  tumult  of  bliasfU  ex- 
pectancy. 

"  Is  Bettine  sorry,  or  is  she  proud  t " 
asked  the  lover,  with  that  airy  manner, 
half-serious,  half-playful,  which  ao  well 
became  him.  "  She  is  like  an  ice- 
berg." 

"Oh,  not  sorry,  Louis,^'  the  smile 
coming  at  last. 

"  Ha  I  what  is  that,  Mr.  Cameron  t 
Look  at  Milla  ?  Why,  to  be  sore  I  Lit- 
tle angel,  what  has  happened  to  her  t  " 

He  dropped  Lissa^s  hand,  and,  pot- 
ting his  finger  under  Millars  chin,  raised 
her  face  and  kissed  her. 

"Why,  little  one,  how  you  blush  I 
You  are  not  stately,  like  our  Baroness 
here;  but  you  are  sweet  enough  lor 
two." 

Again  3Iilla  flashed  a  look  at  Eliza- 
beth, more  of  triumph  than  embarrass- 
ment, though  her  eyes  sank  beneath  Mr. 
DasseVs. 

"I  wish  Louis  would  not  treat  her 
so,"  thought  Lissa.  "  It  is  his  way ;  he 
thinks  nothing  of  it  But  Milla  is  no 
longer  a  child.  My  darling,  my  poor 
pet,  may  your  folly  be  but  a  transient, 
girlish  fancy ! " 


(To  be  continued,} 
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A  PEEP   INTO   NEW   NETHERLAND  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


A  BOOK  has  lately  been  printed — the 
first  publication  of  that  spirited  and 
already  distinguished  institution,  'The 
Long  Island  Historical  Society — which 
presents  a  very  curious  and  entertaining 
picture  of  the  ways  of  our  forefathers  in 
this  island  of  Manhattan,  and  of  various 
other  outlying  people  in  New  England 
and  Maryland,  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
which  is  a  vast  antiquity  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America.  It  is  a  period,  at 
least  so  far  as  regards  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  island  of  New  York,  of 
which  very  little  is  known  to  the  public 
at  large,  though  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that,  before  long,  the  opportunity  of  in- 
formation in  this  particular  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Brod- 
head's  valuable  history,  the  first  volume 
of  which  already  covers  the  earlier  co- 
lonial era  of  the  settlement  and  founda^ 
tion  of  New  Netherland.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  possession  of  the  work  before  us,  for 
the  procurement  and  proper  presenta- 
tion of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
antiquarian  zeal  and  learning  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  by  his  historical  studies, 
as  by  his  public  services  in  Congress, 
and  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland.  It  was  while  residing  abroad, 
in  the  latter  capacity,  that  he  one  day 
fell  in  at  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Amster- 
dam with  a  manuscript  journal,  written 
in  Dutch,  of  a  "  Voyage  to  New  York, 
rfnd  a  Tour  of  Observation  in  several  of 
the  American  colonieB  in  1679-80,"  im- 
dertaken  with  reference  to  a  religious 
settlement  by  Jasper  Dankers  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  two  members  of  the  anomalous 
sect  of  Labadists,  who,  after  various 
wanderings,  became  established  in  a 
temporary  home  at  Wiewerd,  in  Pries- 
land.  Mr.  Murphy  was  fortunate  in 
purchasing  this  manuscript,  which  was 
further  enriched  by  a  number  of  original 


drawings  of  the  bay  and  city  of  New 
York  at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  the 
travellers.  On  his  return  to  America, 
having  subjected  the  journal  to  careful 
study,  he  translated  it  into  English  for 
the  Long  Island  Society,  pre&cing  the 
version  with  an  interesting  account, 
drawn  from  original  Dutch  authorities, 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
sect  of  Labadists — a  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  opinion  not  merely  of 
value  in  itself,  but  indispensable  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  travellers,  and  their  judgments 
of  the  people  whom  they  met  in  their 
propagandist  tour  in  America. 

The  sect,  which  settled  down,  before 
its  early  demise,  into  a  species  of  befog- 
ged religious  industrial  community  or 
association  which,  but  for  a  partial  tol- 
eration of  marriage,  would  have  its  par- 
allel in  Shakerism,  was  a  gradual  devel- 
opment from  the  brain  and  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  one  Jean  de  Labadie,  a 
Frenchman  of  Bordeaux,  bom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
seemingly  a  visionary  by  nature,  and 
doubtless  strengthened  in  his  emotional 
convictions  by  the  discipline  of  a  college 
of  Jesuits  to  which  he  was  early  attach- 
ed. He  pursued  a  course  of  devotional 
asceticism,  and  endeavored  to  emulate 
the  austerities  of  John  the  Baptist,  till 
his  health  gave  way,  when  he  left  the 
society,  and  acquired  some  provincial 
fame  as  an  orator,  which  followed  him 
to  the  pulpits  of  Paris.  He  obtained  a 
preferment  at  Amiens,  and  became  noted 
for  his  efiforts^then  something  of  an  in- 
novation—to promote  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  French  language.  His 
turn  of  mind  then  carried  him  from  the 
Jesuits  to  the  Jansenists,  and,  by  a  not 
unnatural  transition,  from  Port  Royal  to 
a  life  of  separation  and  mysticism.  The 
spirit  of  the  recluse  and  of  personal 
saintship  soon  brought  him  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  specially  inspired. 
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80  that,  as  he  asserted  by  order  of  his 
divine  Master,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
very  name  of  the  Saviour. .  Vaguely  im- 
pressed with  these  notions  and  preten- 
sions, at  the  age  of  forty  he  abjured 
Catholicism,  and  joined  himself  to  Prot- 
estantism, and  before  long  was  installed 
as  a  popular  preacher  at  Geneva — then 
a  conspicuous  theatre  for  a  new  relig- 
ionist. A  travelling  divine  from  Hol- 
land bore  the  report  of  his  powers  to 
that  country,  whither  he  was  called  to 
preside  over  a  church  at  Middleburgh. 
Here  he  made  a  distinguished  convert 
in  a  very  learned  lady,  the  glory  of  her 
times  in  the  Netherlands,  Anna  Maria 
Von  Schurman,  the  sister  of  the  minister 
who  had  carried  the  fame  of  his  preach- 
ing from  Geneva  to  Holland.  She  be- 
came thenceforth  his  devoted  follower, 
and,  with  the  reinforcement  of  several 
ladies  of  wealth,  furnished  the  moral 
and  material  support  and  the  prestige 
of  feminine  influence  and  cooperation 
which  has  been  seldom  neglected  by 
founders  of  religious  societies,  of  the 
ways  and  designs  of  Labadie.  His  sys- 
tem rapidly  developed  its  elements  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and,  as  it  was  pop- 
ular, came  into  contact  with  the  paro- 
chial rights  of  the  Dutch  dominies 
among  whom  he  had  pitched  his  taber- 
nacle. A  mild  sort  of  Dutch  persecu- 
tion ensued,  sufficiently,  however,  effect- 
ive in  the  end,  for  it  drove  the  preach- 
er to  that  refuge  of  schismatics,  the  tol- 
erant city  cf  Amsterdam.  Even  here  he 
gained  ground  too  rapidly  for  the  endur- 
ance of  the  authorities,  his  community 
disturbing  the  settled  order  of  society ; 
and  as  it  is  the  necessity  of  such  associa- 
tions to  keep  moving,  Labadie  and  his 
followers  removed  to  Westphalia,  and 
tlicnce,  in  no  long  time,  to  Denmark, 
where  Labadie,  the  founder,  died  in 
1674,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The 
wealthy  ladies  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
then  provided  a  home  for  these  wander- 
ing penates  in  a  portion  of  their  estates 
at  Wiewerd,  in  Friesland,  where  the 
community,  while  the  funds  were  main- 
tained and  industry  was  successful,  for 
awhile  prospered ;  and  whence,  as  wo 
have  seen,  in  1679,  our  travellers,  provi- 


dent of  the  future,  set  out  on  their  voy- 
age of  exploration,  seeking  furthej  La- 
vinian  shores  in  America. 

The  diary  of  the  travels  of  the  two 
missionaries  was  kept  by  Dankers,  the 
leader  of  the  enterprise — a  man  of  ex- 
perience for  the  affair,  having  been  en 
gaged  as  conductor  of  a  company  of 
Labadist  recruits  from  the  hive  at  Wie- 
werd,  in  a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  settlement  or  colonization  in  the  re- 
cently acquired  Dutch  island  of  Surinam. 
He  had  thus  some  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
which  was  then,  in  the  trials  and  in- 
security of  navigation,  more  forced  upon 
travellers  than  at  present ;  and  he  had 
also  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  on  land  requisite  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  proposed  emigration.  His 
companion,  Peter  Sluyter,  who  had  some 
training  as  a  theologian,  was  a  member 
of  a  cultivated  German  family,  distin- 
guished in  the  association  at  Friesland. 
The  title  of  the  record  kept  by  Dankers 
is  quaint  and  characteristic:  "Joamal 
of  our  Voyage  to  New  Netherland  begun 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  for  His 
glory,  the  8th  of  June,  1679,  and  under- 
taken in  the  small  Flute-ship  called  the 
Charles,  of  which  Thomas  Singleton  was 
Master;  but  the  superior  Authority 
over  both  Ship  and  Cargo  was  in  Mar- 
garet Phil  ipse,  who  was  the  Owner  of 
both,  and  with  whom  we  agreed  for  our 
Passage  from  Amsterdam  to  New  York, 
in  New  Netherland,  at  seventy-five  guil- 
ders for  each  person,  payable  in  Hol- 
land. Our  Names  were  registered,  that 
of  my  Friend  as  P.  Vorstman,  and  my 
own  as  J.  Schilders."  This  assumption 
of  names  was  in  accordance  with  an  air 
of  mystery  doubtless  necessarily  kept 
up  for  the  protection  of  a  sect  which 
had  already  provoked  a  certain  jealousy, 
and  encountered  its  share  of  difficulties, 
if  not  persecution. 

The  incidents  of  the  embarcation  and 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  are  related 
by  Dankers  with  some  minuteness.  "  It 
is  a  strange  thing,"  says  Bacon  in  his 
"Essay  on  Travel,"  "that  in  sea-voy- 
ages, where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  dia- 
ries;   but   in    land-travel,   wherein  so 
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much  is  to  be  obseryed,  for  the  most 
part,  they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fit- 
ter to  be  rc^tcred  than  observation." 
The  comparison  in  the  remark  is  effect- 
ive ;  but  surely  its  author  never  intend- 
ed to  throw  contempt  upon  the  study 
of  natural  phenomena,  nor,  if  he  had 
been  a  traveller  by  sea,  would  he  have 
been  insensible  to  the  opportunities, 
offered  nowhere  else  in  greater  perfec- 
tion, of  making  acquaintance  with  his 
fellow-men.  Dankers'  diary  of  the  voy- 
age, though  not  exhaustive,  illustrates 
both  these  advantages.  The  history  of 
navigation  will  one  day  be  written  by 
some  Macaulay  of  the  ocean,  when  its 
grand  divisions,  its  eras  of  progress,  its 
scientific  laws  and  picturesque  incidents, 
will  be  found  to  represent  not  a  mo- 
notonous, but  a  diversified  picture,  in 
changing  exhibitions  of  human  life  and 
nature  of  engrossing  interest.  In  the 
materials  for  such  a  record,  the  diary 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  Mr.  Murphy 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  exact, 
thorough,  and  reliable.  There  is,  first, 
the  embarcation  from  Holland— an  un- 
dertaking of  no  little  difficulty  and  de- 
lay, apparently,  in  those  times.  A  glance 
at  the  dates  of  the  voyage  will  indicate 
something  of  its  character.  The  journey 
began,  as  wo  have  seen,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  "  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
as  we  are  particularly  told  in  the  text ; 
that  is,  it  was  at  that  hour  the  travellers 
left  their  friends  at  the  settlement  in 
Friesland,  whence  they  had  to  make 
their  way  by  canal-boat  and  packet  to 
Amsterdam,  which  they  reached  with 
tolerable  expedition  at  midnight.  They 
found  there  the  good,  or,  more  truly,  as 
it  turned  out,  the  very  indifferent  ship 
Charles,  apparently  on  the  eve  of  sailing 
— but,  with  true  Dutch  deliberation,  not 
so  in  reality — and  had  their  first  inter- 
view with  the  female  "  boss,"  or  super- 
cargo of  the  vessel,  Margaret  Philipse. 
Let  no  one  say,  after  reading  this  nar- 
rative, what  Mr.  Thom.  White  in  his 
"  Little  Sermon  "  in  this  magazine  the 
other  day  seemed  disposed  to  say,  that 
woman  is  incapable,  among  other  in- 
abilities, to  conduct  the  business  of  a 
sailor-merchant.    "  Margaret,"  as  she  is 


simply  called  by  our  religious  commun- 
ists aboard  this  Quaker-ship,  was  quite 
capable  of  it,  and  made  more  than  one 
profitable  voyage  in  this  capacity  acrosH 
the  Atlantic.  She  was  a  notable  person 
in  her  day  in  New  Nctherland,  the 
daughter  of  an  emigrant  from  Holland 
named  Hardenbrook,  who  was  settled 
at  Bergen,  opposite  New  Amsterdam. 
Her  first  husband,  named  De  Yries,  was 
a  merchant,  and  on  his  death  she  con- 
tinued the  business,  marrying  Frederick 
Philipse,  who  subsequently  became  a 
person  of  much  distinction  in  the  colony, 
and  obtained  the  great  manor  named 
after  him  in  the  region  of  Yonkers,  in 
Westchester  County.  "  Margaret "  was 
the  founder  of  his  fortunes,  in  her  prop- 
erty inherited  from  her  husband,  and 
the  additions  which  she  made  to  it  in 
her  nautical  ventures.  We  shall  learn 
something  more  of  her  on  the  voyage. 

After  waiting  four  days  at  Amster- 
dam in  attendance  on  the  ship,  our 
travellers  went  in  advance  of  her  to  the 
Texel,  where  they  had  nine  days  of  op- 
portimity  to  study  the  manners  and  lis- 
ten to  the  preachers  of  the  island  before 
the  Charles  actually  arrived.  On  the 
21st  of  June  they  at  length  got  on  board ; 
four  days  afterward  "Margaret"  bore 
down  in  a  yacht  and  joined  them.  In 
getting  out  to  sea,  the  vessel  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  on  a  sandbar.  A 
fortnight  was  spent  in  beating  along 
the  coast  to  the  English  port  of  Fal- 
mouth, where  some  new  ventures  were 
to  be  taken  on  board,  and  a  fresh  start 
made  for  the  New  World.  After  anoth- 
er fortnight  at  this  harbor,  the  ship  was 
finally  cleared  for  her  destination.  She 
got  again  to  sea  on  the  21st  of  July ; 
on  the  21st  of  August  she  was  in  the 
latitude  of  Sandy  Hook,  some  twelve 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  it ;  on  the 
21st  of  September,  exactly  three  months 
after  leaving  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  Charles 
anchored  in  the  lower  bay  of  New  York. 

It  was  a  dreary  business  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, this  voyage.  The  vessel  was 
small,  hardly  seaworthy,  terribly  cramp- 
ed for  room  between  decks,  very  dirty, 
filled  with  vermin,  and,  in  a  storm, . 
every  berth  was  deluged.     The  crew^ 
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according  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices 
of  our  travellers,  were  a  peculiarly  pro- 
fane, hard-drinking  set.  Wet  Quakers 
indeed  they  were.  After  they  had  reach- 
ed the  American  shore  a  mishap  occur- 
red to  one  of  them,  which  is  chronicled 
with  a  species  of  hardly  Christian, 
though  piously-worded  satisfaction  in 
the  "  Diary."  "  We  heard  that  one  of 
the  wicked  and  godless  sailors  had 
broken  his  leg ;  and  in  this  we  saw  and 
acknowledged  the  Lord  and  Ills  right- 
eousness." 

Meanness  prevailed  among  the  au- 
thorities, Margaret,  according  to  our 
traveller,  sharing  the  vice  to  the  full 
extent  with  the  rest;  and  her  right- 
hand  man  "  Jan  "  was  as  great  a  coward 
in  a  storm,  or  in  the  expectation  of  a 
pirate,  as  Panurge.  Dankers  was  pro- 
voked with  the  lady's  "  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  "  economy.  lie  tells  how, 
one  Sunday,  she  stopped  the  ship  on 
her  course,  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
two  men,  to  save  a  worthless  mop  which 
a  girl,  attempting  to  rinse  out,  had  let 
fall  overboard. 

The  Captain's  Quakerism,  by  the  way, 
was  one  day  put  to  the  test,  in  an  ex- 
postulation by  Margaret  touching  a  lit- 
tle female  vanity  on  the  part  of  his 
spoiled  wife.  "  She  was  a  young,  world- 
ly creature,"  says  our  traveller,  "who 
had  not  the  least  appearance  of  Quaker- 
ism, but  entirely  resembled  an  English 
lady,  fashioned  somewhat  upon  the 
Dutch  model.  She  was  proud,  and 
wore  much  silver  and  gold  ;  and  w^hen 
Margaret  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  said, 
*  I  did  not  give  it  to  her.'  Whereupon 
Margaret  asked,  *  Why  did  you  give 
her  money  to  buy  them  ? '  To  which 
he  replied,  *  She  wanted  it.' " 

The  ship  was  sadly  harassed  by 
storms,  particularly  in  the  witch-haunt- 
ed region  of  the  "  still  vext  Bermoothes," 
the  notice  of  which  in  the  "Diary" 
might  be  cited,  with  the  famous  passage 
in  the  relation  of  Sir  George  Somers' 
voyage,  as  corroborative  of  the  scenery 
of  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest : " 

••I  do  not  know,'*  writes  Bankers,  "that  the 
mariners  ever  pass  this  island  without  eneountcring 
a  storm.    Long  experience  has  established  the  Uid ; 


and  tho  old  mariners  call  it  the  sea  of  derili,  not 
only  hccauso  it  is  never  paased  without  a  terrific 
storm  and  heavy  thnnder  and  lightning,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  apparitions  of  frightftil  forma  and 
faces,  and  other  spookery,  which  appear,  tome  real- 
ly such,  and  somo  frivolous.  How  it  was  in  the 
first  disk^overy  of  strange  lands  and  wildernesses, 
Avo  cannot  now  say,  or  determine  firom  present  ex- 
perience, because  such  things  have  happened  here- 
tofore which  no  longer  occur.  As  to  the  storms, 
they  ore  established  &cts ;  as  to  the  sights,  they  are 
not  without  probability,  and  they  were  confirmed, 
to  some  extent,  in  my  mind  by  onr  mate,  who  had 
passed  by  this  island  several  times,  and  had  never 
failed  of  the  storms ;  at)d  as  for  the  sighta,  he  told 
me  that,  being  onc«  close  to  the  island,  beset  by  a 
severe  storm  and  a  dark  night  on  a  lee  shore,  it 
seemed  as  if  tho  air  woa  full  of  strange  fi&oes  with 
wonderful  eyes  standing  out  of  them,  and  it  so  con- 
tinued until  daylight,  lie  told  this  without  any 
leading  to  such  things,  or  without  having  ever 
heard  what  I  myself  had  read  concerning  them.  It 
was  in  my  youth  that  I  had  read  of  them,  in  a  little 
book  called  ^  Vc  Silver  Poorl-Kloek,*—Tht  Silvor 
Gate-Bell." 

It  is  not  unusual,  even  at  this  day,  for 
sailors  to  be  superstitious ;  but  in  that 
Dutch  mate  the  missionary  may  hare 
encountered  somewhat  of  a  wag.  Ho 
passes  in  the  chronicle  of  the  voyage 
simply  as  "  Evert,"  and  is  described  at 
the  close,  in  the  notices  of  "  the  persons 
with  whom  we  made  our  voyage,"  as 
*'  a  wicked,  impious  fellow,  who  also 
drank  freely.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  which  were 
none  of  the  greatest."  This,  however, 
may  be  a  somew^hat  harsh  and  unfair 
judgment  from  the  pharisaic  point  of 
view  of  our  censorious  sectarian,  who,  in- 
deed, proves  himself  a  sad  grumbler — a 
man  not  disposed  to  extend  much  charity 
to  the  rough  peculiarities  of  sailors,  and 
whom  we  shall  find  equally  disrespectful 
to  Dutch  dominies  1  It  appears  that  the 
mate  subsequently  became  "  captain  of  a 
ketch,"  and  made  a  successful  voyage  to 
Barbadoes — we  would  fain  hope,  a  proof 
of  good  seamanship  and  meritorious 
conduct ;  for,  as  it  afterwards  leaks  out, 
he  was  the  son  of  that  Evert  Duiken,  or 
Duyckinck,  as  it  is  translated  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  a  note  to  the  passage,  who 
was  so  lamentably  wounded  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Honorable  West  India  Com- 
pany at  the  Fort  of  Good  Uope,  in  de- 
fending that  famous  Dutch  stronghold 
against  the  iniquitous  assaults  of  the 
Yankees.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  elder 
Evert  "made  and  painted  the  glass" 
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for  the  Dutch  church  in  (Esopus,  and 
that  his  other  son  Gerrit,  who  became 
an  adherent  of  Leisler  and  a  member  of 
his  council,  was  something  of  a  drafts- 
man. Dankers,  who  turned  an  honest 
penny  by  a  venture  of  certain  commodi- 
ties in  trade  which  he  carried  with  him 
from  the  Old  World,  speaks  of  selling 
to  the  wife  of  his  "  Dutch  mate  "  in  New 
Amsterdam  "a  small  looking-glass,  a 
steel  thimble,  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
white  darning  yam,  and  a  half  a  pound 
of  brown  thread,  for  which  she  gave  us 
a  piece  of  eight." 

Leaving  the  ship  and  its  navigators, 
it  is  pleasant,  after  this  toilsome  voyage, 
to  alight  upon  the  yet  virgin  island  of 
Manhattan— a  goodly  land,  and  with  a 
hospitable  welcome  to  the  sea-worn 
travellers.  They  were  taken  by  the 
hand  by  their  fellow-passenger,  Van 
Duyne,  and  were  constantly  stopped  on 
the  way  to  receive  the  salutations  of  his 
old  acquaintances ;  for  there  was  then  a 
welcome  in  these  streets  to  the  return- 
ing pilgrim.  At  a  friend^s  house  in  that 
first  walk  they  were  presented  with 
"  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  country,  very 
fine  peaches,  and  full-grown  apples, 
which  filled  our  hearts  with  thankful- 
ness to  God."  A  glass  of  Madeira,  a 
time-honored  "  institution  "  of  the  isl- 
and, corrected  any  acidity  of  the  repast. 
As  they  walked  into  the  fields,  still  feel- 
ing the  earth  rolling  under  them  as  at 
sea,  they  were  struck  with  the  overfiow- 
ing  abundance,  particularly  of  peaches, 
wliich  they  again  and  again  recur  to  as 
they  explore  the  island  and  its  vicinity. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  and  early, 
after  a  breakfast  of  peaches,  the  two 
friends  "  walked  out  awhile  in  the  fine, 
pure  morning  air,  along  the  margin  of 
the  clear-running  water  of  the  sea,"  as 
yet  unpolluted  by  the  defilements  of  a 
great  city.  From  this  chaste  delight, 
"to  avoid  scandal,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons," they  turned  into  the  church  in  the 
fort,  to  "hear  a  minister  preach  who 
had  come  from  the  up-river  country, 
fit)m  Fort  Orange,  where  his  residence 
is — an  old  man,  named  Domine  Schaats, 
of  Amsterdam."  They  found  in  the 
church,  in  their  peculiar  phraseology, 


"truly  a  wild,  worldly  world.  I  say 
wild^  not  only  because  the  people  are 
wild,  as  they  call  it  in  Europe,  but  be- 
cause most  all  the  people  who  go  there 
to  live,  or  who  are  bom  there,  partake 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
— that  is,  peculiar  to  the  land  where 
they  live."  The  Domine  in  the  pulpit 
was  no  exception. 

*'  This  Schaats  thon  prcacbod.  Ho  had  a  defect 
in  the  left  eye,  and  used  such  strange  gestures  and 
language  that  I  think  I  neror  in  all  my  life  have 
heard  any  thing  more  miserable ;  indeed,  I  can  com- 
pare him  with  no  one  better  than  with  one  Domino 
Yan  Enelce,  lately  the  minister  at  Armuyden,  in 
Zeeland,  more  in  life,  conyersation,  and  gestures, 
than  in  person.  As  it  is  not  strange,  in  these  coun- 
tries, to  have  ministers  who  drink,  we  could  ima- 
gine nothing  else  than  that  he  had  been  drinkiug 
a  little  this  morning.  His  text  was,  *  Come  unto 
me  all  ye,*  &c. ;  but  he  was  so  rough,  that  even  the 
roughest  and  most  godless  of  our  sailors  were  as- 
tonished." 

In  the  afternoon  they  heard  the  set- 
tled minister  of  the  place,  Domine 
Nieuenhuisen ;  and  of  him  the  report 
is  not  much  more  favorable :  "  He  was 
a  thick,  corpulent  person,  with  a  red 
and  bloated  face,  and  of  very  slabbering 
speech." 

After  these  two  services — so  ancient 
are  the  habits  of  Manhattan— the  visit- 
ors were  taken,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  to  a  suburban  brewery,  "  to  taste 
the  beer  of  New  Netherland."  Finding 
it  "a  low  pot-house,"  they  wandered 
into  the  adjoining  orchard,  where  they 
took  pleasure  in  contemplating  a  huge 
mulberry  tree,  "  the  leaves  of  which  were 
as  large  as  a  plate,"  and  pears  picked 
from  a  three-years'  graft,  "  larger  than 
the .  fist."  Among  the  revellers  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with 
"  the  first  male  bom  of  Europeans  in 
New  Netherland,  named  Jean  Vigne, 
sixty-five  years  of  age,"  a  gentleman 
whose  pretensions  thus  cast  discredit 
upon  the  hitherto  received  statement 
that  Sarah  de  Rapalje,  bom  in  1625, 
eleven  years  later,  was  the  first-bom 
Christian  child  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Murphy  discusses  the  discrepancy  in  a 
learned  note,  and  appears  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  authority  in  favor  of  the 
gentleman. 

We  might  follow  our  missionary  in 
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hi»  ^xp!onk:i 071.4  of  the  island  ind  its 
T:r\:Atj — ^Ttirj'wri'ir'i  KfresLinjr  and 
&^r^:ii}A':.  Ir.  t?.ft  ^nr/rra^tmdiioe  of 
friit*.  t:v:  TAriot.'f^  of  Li.I  and  dilft.  of 
»''/'•]  ar. :  -sraifrr.  h:.-.  eje  ertr  caa^Les  a 
ne"*'  pi'-.'-. --•:.-*:,  ▼;.!;*:  o:h.^r  s^n.rei  are  re- 
ya>.i  %itri  tfi';  fhi.v/zx'L-',  of  t fife  war.  -I 
ri.ot  aild."  s.'iTi  he.  at  tLe  tnd  of  a 
d.-.y'--  T*;i,Ic  of  rory  r--.iles.  covering  the 
r';:.':o:.  fro.Vi  >p}jt  d^r^  fbi^fzd  toXewHar- 
>:r;i.  ••  ifi  i,!i:-.'.\:.ti  tr^z'^tu^ih  the  L?!ari'l  we 
/!O.Ti':r:rf»e^  f;r.(y>r:r.tcr*:d  such  a  x'vef:t 
>.ra«;;i  in  tL':  air.  tliat  tto  sfyr  1  still.  Ix:- 
ca-i.^  -*■<:  'IM  Lo:  kno**-  what  it  was  we 
were  m'.-^rtinjf/'  Breiikd^n,  Statin  !-?!- 
and.  hf-.T^t-.n.  all  hav*;  th^rir  wor.de rs. 
The  Hkfrtch  of  the  little  journey  to 
"Gowfinun"  and  the  vi^it  to  the  ho^ 
pitaMe  Dutch  rrianrlon  of  De  Hart,  .still 
standing,  i.r  ai  ch'-erful  as  any  pai;.?a^fe 
in  the  Cetion  of  Ir\In;.'.  if.  indee'l.  Kb 
appetizing?  ii;ven*ion.  evrn  in  the  f^a-t- 
inj,'  in  ^Ictpy  if  olio- v.  ^l^.e*  not  fall  far 
Jihort  of  the  realiry.  Witr.*-^.'*  the  pii«to 
with  which  th^tf':^-'.  r/joi: Jits  the  dain- 
tie-^  of  the  talkie  : 

•'  U*'.  '»;ii  T«?7  fivl  '0  -":  *:-'.  a:. :  *o  ttl*  hi.i  inf.-. 
Jf';  l/'/'ik  '^^  ir.to  t;.':  !.'-■.  '^,  ^r.  1  '■i.v.-rtain'j'i  u.'  «:z- 
'/;-  '.n^ij  wii.  v.'.;  f'y-^;. :  ^  ;fv  d  fLz*:  <'A  waz  tho 
.at?'  f  '-r.'i  'if  .->;.t/:TriV:;.  L.lf  t  -.7  i.;-  t:.t  cLiir.z.'^y. 
fAr\ftr  c^k  «rj'l  hi/.'«:',rT.  rf  xh'^h  they  tomIh  Ti',x 
t;**i  I<yi>t  ■Tuplcof  l,nrT..R'.'  i,r'#fuj»'.Ijr.  We  l^-.t  it 
y.<ii':tra*«;  u.'.  tiioroijyl'.lT.  Tr*  ro  hid  ly/.a  air'A-ly 
t^r^xTi  Tjy.on  it,  t/*  r>i  r'.*  ''.-'I,  «i  j.^ii  full  cf  G-^-r- 
ar.'is  'i7«.?'^P!:  wJii'.h  urt-.  tJ.^  >.r*t  m  th*?  rocntrj-.  I 
/j.v;  f*  try  ^o.-a*  <»f  th'.m  ri».  'ih»iy  are  lartre  arj'l 
fii  ■,  -',w.':  cf  :>':rn  not  k  ji  tf.^kn  a  f..'jt  ks?,  ani 
t>i'v  yroTT  "om'firn*.-^  t':ri,  t*-<;l •.•<;,  ani  eixttcn  t'*- 
t":'.;  T,  ^.r.'l  ar«j  thrn  lik«i  a  jif«,<<i  of  rr,ok.  ,  .  .  Wo 
Ji-i'I.  f'..-  »■  j;  y.'rr,  a  roa-it'.'!  LaDn<^h  of  renlmn,  vhi'h 
h«.  ;:.vl  V-','.;:ijtof  fh'j  Indi-irn  for  tlirr-<i  guiMr.r?  anl 
ri  La;f  r,f  f «■.:»/, in',  that  i',  fcfr<i<in  rtuirr-m  of  Tritc^i 
rn'.n'ry  ''fifti.'^n  O'-nt  j,  anl  wLi';h  wei?ho*l  thirty 
70i;n  1-.  'n.c  in*:'it  wa^  wiCT/MinsIy  t*^-D«J'jr  an«l 
.•'.'/],  'zA  ul'O  rjtjiti^  frit.  I:  hvl  a  ■1i:j:ht  srii-^-y 
f'avr.  Wo  rrorn  a!  jo  F'r.-'<1  with  v.iM  t'lriftv, 
■-.  jj;-.;.  -,  !■■  al-.o  tit  aii'l  of  a  7'»  f'l  flavor ;  and  a  wild 
'.•i'r:«,  i.Nt  tljr^t  ""n  rath*  f  dry." 

Fat  ^y.-ters  of  exquisite  giLsto,  a  foot 
lonir,  vtni«on  meeting  every  require- 
iiw-nt  of  the  epicure,  a  piquant  wild  tur- 
key, even  if  wc  pemiit  to  the  sated 
truest  ^own  fastidious,  the  di.'parage- 
ment  of  the  ^oose — a  supper,  for  those 
simple  days  of  the  Manhattanese,  by 
no  means  to  Fkj  despised.  Delmonico, 
saving  perhaps  the  extraordinary  di- 
mensions of  the  oysters,  would,  for  a 
consideration— a   trifle   more   than   the 


half  a  cent  per  pouzid  for  the  ^ 

pTo^de  iv  at  pr»en::  bet  then  these 

are  the  days  of  luxury,  not  simplifity. 
The  fi^Tor  of  those  gigacric  ojatezs 
long  clcn^  to  the  palate  of  oar  tocsst. 
In  his  =nbr:er«aent  joomey  in  XarjlAzwl. 
while  f  ra.stinz  on  the  long-ago  fairom 
biralre::  of  Virgiria.  be  retcrra  to  his 
fir«t  lore — "  we  f '.and  tbezn  good,  boc 
the  0'/u*7n^:s  oysters  at  Xew  York  are 
b(!t:er."  It  is  long  since,  we  bcliere. 
the  oysters  of  Oro wanna  hare  been 
quoted  in  oar  city  markets.  Hatc  oys- 
ters dwin^lled  in  size  like  the  hnman 
rare,  with  the  a/lvancing  cirilizatioa  of 
the  country  i  William  Strscbej,  the 
fir-t  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Yirgmia, 
in  hi:>  entertaining  '*  Historie  of  Xxmraile 
into  Virsrlnia  Britannia.**  dedicated,  to 
Lord  Bacon,  confimu  the  report  of  these 
mamrrioth  oysters.  *- 1  have  seen  flome 
thirteen  inches  long.  *  *  It  is  a  great 
thrift  and  huiibandry  with  them  (the 
court  and  camp  of  Powhatan)  to  hang 
the  oysters  upon  strings,  being  shauld 
and  dried,  in  the  smoke,  thereby  to  pre- 
serve them  all  the  year."  A  Exnoked 
oy.^ter — one  of  the  lost  arts  of  the  na- 
tives. 

An  Indian  wiirwam  and  its  interior, 
visited  by  Bankers,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pres^rnt  Fort  Hamilton,  could  hardly  he 
paralleled  now  short  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  A  species  of  hoecake  with 
which  the  travellers  were  there  regalckl 
was  too  much  for  the  stomachs  filled 
with  the  exquisite  larder  of  Dc  Hart. 
^'  We  chewed  a  little  of  it  with  long 
tefth,  and  managed  to  hide  it  so  they 
did  not  see  it."  The  region  in  this 
ncigh>x)rhood,  from  Gowanos  to  Coney 
Island,  had  l>een  bought  from  the  In- 
dians, by  the  West  India  Comp»any  for 
six  coats,  six  kettles,  six  axes,  six  chis- 
el?, six  small  h)oking-glasses,  twelve 
knives,  and  twelve  combs ;  and  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  Jacques  Cortel- 
you,  the  first  patentee,  who  charitably 
'•unwilling  to  drive  the  Indians  froni 
the  land,  had  therefore  left  them  a  cor- 
ner of  it,  keeping  the  best  of  it  himself." 
It  is  the  old,  and,  unhappily^  recent 
story  of  the  war  of  races  in  the  conntry 
Returning    to   *'Gouanes''   some     time 
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after,  Dankers  ^  heard  a  great  noise  in 
the  huts  of  the  Indians—they  were  all 
lustily  drunk,  raving,  striking,  shouting, 
jumping,  fighting  each  other,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  like  wild  beasts" — ^all 
which  **  was  caused  by  Christians,"  whose 
vices  and  cupidity  are  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms  by  this  disinterested  ob- 
server. 

After  two  months  passed  in  and  about 
the  isiland  of  Manhattan,  the  travellers 
leave  for  the  South  or  Delaware  river, 
performing  the  journey  on  horseback. 
The  account  of  the  tour  is  sufficiently 
interesting.  Their  affinities  seem  to 
have  brought*  them  much  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Quakers,  of  whom  the  most 
flattering  notice  is  not  always  taken. 
At  Burlington  they  entered  a  meeting 
of  the  sect,  whose  members,  on  this  oc- 
casion, went  to  work  very  unceremoni- 
ously and  loosely.  "  What  they  uttered 
was  mostly  in  one  tone,  and  the  same 
thing,  and  so  it  continued,  until  we 
were  tired  out  and  went  away."  Else- 
where, at  the  island  of  Tinnicum,  he 
records  the  arrival,  at  a  house  where  he 
was  entertained,  of  three  Quakers,  "  of 
whom  one  was  their  greatest  prophetess, 
who  travels  through  the  whole  country 
in  order  to  quake,"  and  who  had  the 
honor  of  an  arrest  by  the  authorities  in 
Boston,  "  on  account  of  her  quakery." 
"  They  sat  by  the  fire  and  drank  a  dram 
of  rum  with  each  other,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  began  to  shake  and 
groan  so,  that  we  did  not  know  what 
had  happened,  and  supposed  they  were 
going  to  preach,  but  nothing  came  out 
of  it."  In  another  passage  he  rather  un- 
reasonably slurs  some  of  the  brethren 
for  having  "  a  volume  of  Virgil  lying 
upon  the  window,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon hand-book,"  and  couples  this  with 
a  censure  of  their  appropriating  spirit — 
the  remark  has  a  wider  application — ^in 
claiming  Van  Helmont,  the  alchemist- 
physician,  as  one  of  their  sect, "  although 
in  his  life  time  he  did  not  know  any 
thing  about  Quakers ;  and  if  they  had 
been  in  the  world,  or  should  have  come 
into  it  while  he  lived,  he  would  quickly 
have  said,  No,  to  them ;  but  it  seems 
these  people  will  make  all  those  who . 


have  had  any  genius,  in  any  respect 
more  than  common,  pass  for  theirs." 

While  at  Burlington,  the  travellers 
**  tasted  for  the  first  time,  peach-brandy 
or  spirits,  which  was  very  good,  but 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
more  carefully  made  " — an  ingeniously 
worded  compliment  which  satisfies  the 
claims  of  hospitality,  and  preserves  a 
due  independence  of  opinion  ;  for  Ban- 
kers, be  it  known,  though  passing  in 
this  diary  for  a  zealous  religionist,  was 
originally  a  wine-racker  by  trade.  He 
was  evidently  a  good  taster,  recording 
particularly  the  quality  of  the  beer  at 
New  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  Delaware, 
where  he  commends  the  brewage  of  the 
Swedes,  "who,  although  they  have 
come  to  America,  have  not  left  behind 
them  their  old  customs."  For  the  alco- 
holic compounds  in  use  among  the 
Dutchmen,  he  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt. "  First  and  most  of  all "  among 
the  refections  on  Long  Island,  he  chroni- 
cles "miserable  rum  or  brandy  which 
had  been  brought  from  Barbadoes  and 
other  islands,  and  which  is  called  by 
the  Dutch  JciU-deviL  All  these  people 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  most  of  them 
extravagantly  so,  although  it  is  very 
dear  and  has  a  bad  taste." 

Dankers,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
somewhat  censorious  in  his  judgment 
of  the  preachers  of  New  Netherlands — 
a  weakness,  or  necessity,  perhaps,  of  his 
position  as  the  propagandist  of  a  new 
religion.  His  remarks,  we  may  presume, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  secresy 
of  his  diary.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  how 
he  bore  the  infliction  of  the  Dutch 
pastors  to  "  avoid  offence."  He  was  so 
mysterious  and  politic  that  every  one 
of  the  religious  parties  in  the  country 
claimed  him.  The  Papists  entreated 
him  to  receive  confession  and  celebrate 
mass;  the  Quakers  were  attracted  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  dress ;  in  the  choice 
of  sects  of  those  days  he  had  the  credit 
of  being  severally  a  Mennonist,  aBrown- 
ist,  and  a  David  Jorist ;  one  set  of  politi- 
.cal  wiseacres  thought  he  was  spying 
out  the  country,  in  the  interest  of 
France,  and  another,  that  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  Prince  of  Oran^,  to  see 
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what  opportunities  there  might  be  of 
recovering  the  land  from  the  dominion 
of  England. 

lu  the  midst  of  these  contradictory 
suppositional  Bankers  and  his  Mend 
Sluyter  pursued  theii'  journey  in  peace, 
and  accomplished  their  real  object, 
which  was  to  gain  information  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  settlement  of  their 
]:)rethren  in  America. 

After  various  wanderings  amongst  the 
plantations  in  Maryland,  where  they 
found  the  living  rude  enough,  they 
reached  a  tract,  Bohemia  Manor,  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  which,  several 
years  after,  was  occupied  by  a  number 
of  colonists  led  by  our  travellers,  and  a 
joint-stock  community  fomulcd,  which 
existed  on  the  spot  for  some  forty  years, 
when  it  finally  died  out. 

On  their  return  from  the  Chesapeake, 
the  missionaries  reached  New  York  on 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  year, 
1080.  The  remaining  months  of  the 
winter  were  passed  in  the  city.  Among 
other  interesting  incidents  of  the  time 
are  several  interviews  with  Governor 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose  absurd 
interferences  with  trade  and  harsh 
tyrannical  pretensions  are  severely  dealt 
with.  Circumspection  stood  the  travel- 
lers in  good  stead  with  such  a  man. 
He  was  inclined  to  be  ugly,  but  they 
understood  him,  and,  pretending  in- 
difference, secured  a  passport  from  him 
to  visit  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
They  were  three  days  asccndhig  the 
river  to  Albany  or  Fort  Orange,  when 
they  visited  the  falls  of  the  Cohoes  and 
Schenectady.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  their 
notice,  in  that  old  day,  of  the  then 
already  respected  names  given  to  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson  from  acciden- 
tal associations  of  the  first  explorers — 
Anthony's  Nose,  the  Donderbergh,  Dan- 
skamer,  Boterberg  (Butter  Hill),  Claver 
Rack  (clover  reach,  from  three  bare 
places,  resembling  a  clover  leaf,  on  the 
land)  PotlepePs  Eylant,  Kinder  Hoeck 
(Children's  Point),  &c. 

This  episode  of  travel  occupied  a 
month.  The  summer  was  now  setting 
in,  and  the  travellers'  thoughts  were 
homeward.    They  resolved  to  embark 


at  Boston.  The  visit  to  the  New  Eng- 
land capital  is  amusingly  narrated,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  poitione 
of  the  book.  Bankers  did  not  like  the 
Yankees  at  the  outset.  The  first  three 
individuals  he  met  with  from  New  Eng- 
land and  their  characters  were  such  in  his 
estimation  "  that  if  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple there  are  to  be  judged  by  them,  we 
might,  perhaps,  do  them  great  injus- 
tice." One  of  these  was  "  our  skipper 
Padechal,"  the  captain  of  the  yacht  on 
which  the  travellers  had  taken  passage 
for  Boston.  They  sailed  through  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  the  captain  had 
prayers  every  evening  %n  board.  On 
their  arrival  at  Boston  the  third  day, 
which  happened  to  be  Sunday,  they 
were  taken  by  the  skipper  to  his  sister's, 
and  thence  to  his  father's,  *'  an  old  cor- 
pulent man,  where  there  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  worship,  which  took  place 
in  the  kitchen  while  they  were  turning 
the  spit,  and  busy  preparing  a  good 
supper,"  which,  doubtless,  in  his  eyes, 
was  an  alleviation  of  the  praying,  for 
he  appears  to  have  liked  no  worship 
but  his  own.  The  next  day  he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  same  captain,  to  whom, 
we  think,  after  these  attentions,  lie  was 
in  his  censures  a  little  ungrateful,  to 
Govcnior  Simon  Bradstreet,  whom  he 
found  "an  old  man,  quiet  and  grave, 
dressed  in  black  silk,  but  not  sumptu- 
ously." Another  interesting  visit  which 
he  made  was  to  the  venerable  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.  Ban- 
kers was  desirous  of  procuring  a  copy 
of  his  celebrated  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  even 
then  a  book  to  be  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, most  of  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  late  Indian  war.  The 
booksellers  in  Boston  could  not  supply 
one ;  so,  at  their  suggestion,  our  trav- 
eller sought  to  obtain  one  at  Roxbury 
from  Eliot  himself,  who  made  up  a  copy 
from  the  sheets,  refusing  any  pay  for  it. 
That  copy,  as  it  was  delivered,  uncut, 
unbound,  would  probably  now  bring  a 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bouton,  the 
dealer  in  antiquarian  books,  has  one  on 
sale  for  which  he  exjjects  to  get  more 
than  that  sum.     The  narrative  of  this 
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interview  leaves  a  very  pleasing  impres- 
fflon  of  Eliot  and  his  Indian  missionary 
labors. 

A  visit,  on  another  day,  to  Cambridge 
to  see  the  college  and  printing  office, 
presents  an  odd  contrast  to  the  scene 
which  so  well  rewards  the  tourist  of  to- 
day. 

"  Wo  went  to  the  ooUcgo  building,"  writes  Ban- 
kers,''* expecting  to  860  Bomething  curious,  a«  it  is 
the  only  college  or  would-bo  academy  of  tho  Prot- 
estants in  all  America,  but  wo  found  ourselves  mis- 
taken. In  approaching  tho  house,  wo  neither 
beard  iior  saw  any  thing  mcntionablo ;  but,  going 
to  tho  other  side  of  tho  building,  we  heard  noise 
enough  in  an  upper  room  to  lead  my  comrade  to 
^nppofte  they  wore  engaged  in  disputation.  Wo 
entered  and  went  up-stoirs,  when  a  person  met  us, 
and  requested  us  to  walk  in,  whieh  we  did.  We 
found  there  eight  or  ten  young  fellows,  sitting 
around,  smoking  tobacco,  with  the  smoke  of  which 
tho  room  was  so  ftill  that  you  could  hardly  see ; 
and  the  wholo  house  smelt  so  strong  of  it,  that 
when  I  was  going  up-stairs,  I  said,  this  is  certainly 
a  tavern.  We  excused  ourselves  that  we  could 
speak  English  only  a  little,  but  understood  Dutch 


and  French,  which  they  did  not.  However,  we 
spoko  as  well  as  we  could.  We  inquired  how  many 
professors  there  were,  and  they  replied  not  one, 
that  there  was  no  money  to  support  one.  Wo 
asked  how  many  students  there  were.  They  said 
at  first,  thirty,  and  then  came  down  to  twenty ;  I 
afterwards  understood  that  there  are  probably  not 
ten.  They  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  Latin,  so 
that  my  comrade  could  not  converse  with  them. 
They  took  us  to  tho  library,  where  there  was  noth- 
ing particular.  We  looked  over  it  a  little.  They 
presented  us  with  a  glass  of  wine.  This  is  all  we  ^ 
ascertained  there.  The  minister  of  tho  place  goes 
there  momiog  and  evening  to  make  prayer,  and 
has  charge  over  them.  The  students  have  tutors 
or  masters." 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1C80,  the  travel- 
lers sailed  from  Boston,  and  reached 
London  by  the  Thames  on  the  18th  of 
September.  After  enjoying  a  glimpse 
of  Charles  IL  in  St.  James^  park,  they 
crossed  the  channel  and  arrived  safely 
in  Holland,  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigations  in  the  New  World  to 
their  brethren  at  the  House  in  Friesland. 


ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN. 


Two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  op- 
posite directions  through  Clubhouse 
street.  They  were  smoking,  and  wore 
yellow  gloves.  When  they  met,  the 
cigars  were  removed,  and  replaced,  to 
exchange  salutations  and  handshakings. 

"  You  are  in  town  again,  Cobbett  f  " 

"  Yes ;  what  is  the  news  ? " 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ? " 

"  Have  not  heard  a  word,  Portman." 

"  My  destiny  is  settled." 

Here  Mr.  Portman,  an  exceedingly 
jolly-looking,  florid  young  man,  button- 
ed his  glove,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friend,  appeared  slightly  embarrassed. 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hojHJ,"  Mr.  Cob- 
bett answered.  "  Has  your  father  cut  up 
rusty  ?  * 

"  No,  it  is  not  that ;  I  am  married." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  What  lady  may  I 
congratulate  ? " 

"  Guess." 

"Let  me  reflect.  Whom  had  you 
fallen  in  love  with  at  the  time  I  left — 
two  months  ago  ?  Oh,  that  is  a  long 
period  to  suppose  you  faithful  to  Miss 


Nesbitt— I  think  that  was  the  one.  You 
will  have  to  tell  me." 

"Alice  Holt.". 

It  was  now  Mr.  Cobbett's  turn  to  look 
embarrassed.  He  stared  rigidly  into  Mr. 
Portman's  face,  however,  silent  for  an 
instant,  for  there  was  a  swelling  in  his 
throat,  and  then  repeated : 

"  Alice  Holt  I  I  should  not  have  guess- 
ed her  name.  Indeed  I  Well,  *  good 
day,'  Portman ;  I  have  an  engagement 
at  the  *  Union '  this  morning." 

"  ril  turn  back  with  you ;  I  was  not 
going  anywhere  in  particular,  I  assure 
you." 

Mr.  Cobbett  ground  his  teeth  in  the 
fervor  of  his  wish  that  Tom  Portman 
might  be  going  to  some  particular  place 
— one  that  many  of  his  wise  friends 
thought  him  entitled  to,  namely,  "  the 
dogs ;  "  but  flnding  no  good  reason  for 
expressing  this  wish,  ho  suffered  him 
to  go. 

"  We  both  said,  this  morning,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Portman,  "  that  you  would 
never  rmess." 
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"  You  did  me  the  honor  to  mention 
my  name  this  morning  ?  Very  kind  of 
you.    Here  we  are." 

Mr.  Cobbett  went  up  the  steps  swift- 
ly, querulously  thinking  whether  there 
was  any  small,  obscure  room  in  the 
Union  clubhouse  that  he  could  escape 
to,  and  so  shirk  the  ftirther  infliction  of 
Mr.  Portman's  society.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  putting  his  idea  into 
shape ;  Mr.  Portman  clung  to  him. 

"  Cobbett,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  seen 
one  of  the  fellows  since.  If  any  body 
gives  me  the  cold  shoulder,  we  shall 
have  a  fight  on  our  hands." 

"  We;'  replied  Mr.  Cobbett.  "  Non- 
sense. What  ails  you?  Take  some- 
thing— sherry  and  bitters  ?  A  Figaro  ? " 

"Thank  you,  yes.  Have  you  seen 
Major  Holt  lately  ?  " 

"  Al— [Mrs.  Portman's  brother  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  there's  no  other  Holt  in 
the  world,  or  she  would  not  have  run 
away  with  me.  It's  all  out  now.  We 
travelled  out  of  town  on  the  Erie  road, 
and  got  married,  and  nobody  was  the 
wiser." 

"  I  am  sure  you  were  not." 

"  Don't  chaff  a  broken-hearted  man, 
Cobbett;  it  is  not  like  you  to  do  so. 
You  see.  Major  Holt  and  she  quarrelled." 

"  You  mean  that  she  quarrelled  with 
Holt ;  lie  never  quarrels.  Recollect,  he 
is  my  best  friend." 

"  If  you  interrupt  me,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  relate  the  tale.  Major  Holt  be- 
ing her  guardian,  she  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  thought  it  best  to  take 
another." 

"  You  happened  to  be  the  nearest  her 
then — the  most  available." 

"  If  you  choose  to  put  the  matter  in 
that  light,  yes." 

For  a  while  Mr.  Cobbett  remained  si- 
lent, reflecting  upon  the  foolish  act 
which  Portman  had  committed — that  of 
marrying  a  girl  of  twice  his  spirit,  in- 
telligence, and  culture ;  a  handsome,  ex- 
travagant, wilful  girl  of  society.  He 
wondered  what  she  would  do  with  Tom 
—drive  him  up  to  the  goal  of  ruin,  and 
tip  him  over ;  or  adapt  herself  to  his 
inconsequent  habits,  and  become,  like 
him,  good-natured,  selfish,  and  fat  I 


"Tom  Portman,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"  you  have  made  an  ass  of  yoursell" 

"I  expected  you  would  compliment 
me  sooner  or  later.  I  have  been  told, 
since  we  were  married,  that  Major  Holt 
liked  the  Cobbett  estate  and  the  Cob- 
bett income." 

"He  did." 

"  And  that  he  had  a  plan." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  fully  intended  to 
put  myself  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
Major  the  run  of  my  place,  but  have 
lost  the  chance.  I  am  candid  with  yon. 
Figaro  ? " 

"  Dear  me,  confound  the  Figaros  ! 
Ton  my  soul,  what  I  heard  went  into 
one  car,  and  out  at  the  other.  I  never 
believed  it.  Alice  never  had  such  a 
thought.  I  supposed  you  merely  met 
each  other,  as  we  meet  all  the  belles 
between  the  Washington  Parade  Ground 
and  the  Central  Park.  You  don't  dance 
the  German,  nor  skate,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Bother  I     Go  away  I  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  to  go  away.  You  are 
expected  to  cheer  us  up.  You  should 
and  must  give  us  your  countenance.  As 
Holt's  friend,  you  must  do  so.  Come  ; 
do  not  be  unreasonable.  You  have 
obliged  me  ninety-nine  times,  and  shall 
the  hundredth.  Besides,  /  cannot  tell 
how  to  bring  things  round  right.  Is 
that  Ap.  Morgan  ?  He  owes  me  money  ; 
is  the  beggar  about  to  cut  me?  He 
don't  dare  to  do  so.  How  arc  you,  Ap. 
Morgan  ? " 

Mr.  Ap.  Morgan,  on  his  way  to  the 
Union  bar  for  a  morning  combination, 
replied  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  Port- 
man's  mind  is  relieved ;  but  he  thinks 
it  very  hard  that  he  cannot  obtain  pos- 
itive approbation  for  running  away  with 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  city.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett perceives  the  condition  his  friend 
is  in,  and  asks  mischievously  whether 
Major  Holt  and  himself  shall  soon  pay 
the  happy  pair  a  visit. 

"  If  Major  Holt  comes,  you  will  not 
see  Alice ;  but  what  we  most  desire  is, 
that  you  should  come." 

"  Where  are  you  ? " 

"  For  the  present  at  the  Abyssinian 
Hotel,  wliich  fronts  Fountain  Park. 
Will  you  dine  with  us  at  seven  to-mor- 
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row?  We  have  our  own  table  in  a 
parlor  just  large  enough  for  an  extra 
person — yourself.  All  the  company  we 
have  had — and  we  have  been  tiiere  six 
weeks — arc  our  two  dogs  and  a  mock- 
ing-bird." 

Mr.  Cobbett  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  like  the  man  of  the  world 
that  he  was,  accepted  thp  invitation. 
Mr.  Portman  shook  hands  with  him  en- 
ergetically, declared  that  he  was  easy  in 
his  mind,  and  that  all  the  aristocracies 
of  Manhattan,  its  Vans  and  Clans,  Cod- 
fish, Shoddy,  weighed  no  more  upon  it 
than  feathers  would,  and  clattered  off. 

"  Short-sighted,  selfish,  pig-headed, 
generous,  good-hearted  donkey  that  you 
are,  I  should  be  glad  to  lose  sight  of 
you  for — an  indefinite  period,"  Cobbett 
soliloquized. 

"What's  come  to  Tom  Portman!" 
inquired  Mr.  Ap.  Morgan,  sauntering  to- 
wards him.  **I  thought  he  seemed 
shaky." 

"  I  believe  he  lends  too  much  money," 
replied  Mr.  Cobbett  sternly. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  he  is  liberal.  I  heard  ho 
was  married ;  in  fact,  I  heard — " 

"  You  heard  nothing  to  his  discredit, 
I  am  sure,"  interrupted  Mr.  Cobbett. 
"  He  is  married,  to  a  lovely  girl,  the 
sister  of  Major  Holt.  Portman  is  a  very 
good  fellow,  and  happiness  is  in  store 
for  both." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  think  so  too.  The  fam- 
ilies are  so  good  on  both  sides." 

The  next  afternoon,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
though  not  a  vain  man,  lingered  at  his 
toilette.  The  cravat  question,  and  the 
matter  of  brushing  his  hair,  appeared 
a  perplexity ;  or  was  something  else  in 
his  tlioughts?  A  subject  which  con- 
tained ideas  of  the  expedient,  the  con- 
ventional, the  right  and  the  wrong; 
that  which  is  dangerous,  but  seductive ; 
and  that  which  is  self-denying,  but  ele- 
vating ?  Pursuing  either  the  one  train 
of  thought  or  the  other,  he  started  for 
the  Abyssinian  Hotel,  and  chose  a  quiet 
avenue  to  walk  in — towards  a  woman 
for  whom  he  had  felt  a  strong  regard, ' 
and  still  felt  a  painful  curiosity  concern- 
ing his  meeting  with  her.  With  a  mel- 
ancholy smile  at  the  established  sophis- 
voL.  I.— 32 


try  of  life,  which  enabled  him  'to  call 
the  approaching  interview  with  Alice 
a  proper  experiment  to  decide  for  or 
against  any  future  relations  with  her,  or 
with  Tom  Portman,  he  began  to  feel  a 
tantalizing  reluctance  and  a  feverish  ea- 
gerness in  regard  to  reaching  the  Abys- 
sinian Hotel.  But  the  way  was  long, 
and  there  was  still  time  for  reflection. 
How  awkward  it  would  be  to  him  to 
meet  Major  Holt  I  When  they  were  to- 
gether in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
evening  camp-fire,  their  pipes,  and  the 
social  tin  cup,  or  wicker  fiask,  were 
added  to  in  charms,  by  the  candid  con- 
versation of  the  M^jor  respecting  his 
sister  Alice.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  own  Cob- 
bett as  his  brother  I  And  now  it  was 
all  over.  Alice  was  married  to  a  man 
Major  Holt  detested,  simply  because 
this  man  was  "  about  town ; "  as  well 
known  in  any  club,  hotel,  promenade, 
and  watering-place,  as  a  bottle  of  Con- 
gress water.  Mr.  Cobbett  sighed  like 
the  winter  wind  as  it  moaned  in  the 
crooked,  worn  ailanthus  trees  which  oc- 
casionally adorned  the  avenue.  It  was 
dismal ;  he  turned  into  the  main  thor- 
oughfare which  led  to  the  hotel,  still  a 
long  way  ofiT.  Darkness  crept  up  the 
sky ;  the  gas-lights  sprung  up  like  over- 
grown glow-worms  in  the  streets,  shops, 
saloons,  and  theatres.  Passing  the  **  Un- 
ion," he  was  hailed  from  the  window 
by  an  acquaintance,  who  wished  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  the  subject  of  a  lot  of 
choice  Havanas,  just  smuggled  by  a 
mutual  friend.  Cobbett  was  compelled 
to  smoke  one  and  pronounce  upon  its 
flavor  before  he  could  get  away.  It  was 
so  late  when  he  came  into  the  street 
again,  that  he  hailed  an  omnibus,  but 
had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  an 
irate  old  lady  aflSrmed  that  her  pocket 
had  been  picked;  the  omnibus  was 
stopped,  the  ofiender  discovered,  put  in 
charge  of  a  policeman,  after  a  little  k 
talking  from  the  old  lady,- 
to  go  on.  A  block  or  .so  ^ 
and  one  of  the  horses  fell. 

"  He's  used  to  it,"  said  a  ] 
the  window,  "  and  will  be  right  \ 

With  an  increasing,  angry  impftt 
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Mr.  Cobbett  looked  at  his  watch;  it 
was  past  seven.  Soup  and  sherry  were 
over  with  the  Portmans,  he  knew ;  for 
Tom,  like  time  and  tide,  would  wait  for 
no  man,  if  dinner  was  served.  With  a 
morose  sense  of  amusement,  he  pictured 
Tom  in  the  act  of  wiping  his  fair  mus- 
tache with  his  napkin,  and  Alice,  in  a 
fashion  he  had  seen,  rolling  bread 
crumbs  in  her  pretty  fingers,  with  ab- 
stract eyes,  and  fixed  lips.  He  could 
almost  hear  Tom  saying, 

"Cobbett  was  always  tricky  about 
engagements.    He  is  a  lazy  dog.^' 

Whether  the  onmibus-horse  had  gone 
down  once  too  many,  or  whether  it  was 
unused  to  the  pavement,  it  failed  to  get 
up  again,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  was  obliged 
to  resume  his  passage  on  foot.  The 
tree-tops  in  Fountain  Park  were  now 
within  bis  view ;  behind  them  stood  the 
Abyssinian  Hotel,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
nothing  more  interposing,  he  would  be 
traversing  the  velvet  carpets  on  its  wide 
passages.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  round- 
headed  cloud  of  smoke  rising  above  the 
trees.  It  increased  with  his  quickening 
pace,  and  grew  fiery ;  tongues  of  flame 
and  a  whirlwind  of  sparks  darted  up 
the  sky.  A  dull  clangor  of  a  distant 
alarm-bell  startled  him.  He  ran,  and 
now  perceived  that  every  man  in  his 
neighborhood  was  running  in  the  same 
direction.  As  he  neared  the  Park,  he 
saw  the  bare  boughs  shining  as  if  it 
were  illuminated,  and  in  the  illumina- 
tion a  crowd  swarmed,  which  was  ju- 
bilant and  sympathetic  at  the  spectacle 
before  it — of  the  burning  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Hotel. 

"It  is  the  Hotel ?"  asked  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  pressing  along  towards  the  upper 
gate. 

"  Of  course,  it  is ; "  somebody  replied ; 
"  hotels  are  built  to  be  burnt.  TMs  one 
is  going  perfickerly  easy.  I  don't  think 
an  hour's  gone  by  since  the  alarm  was 
given." 

"  There's  a  wall  blowed  down  towards 
the  river,"  cried  another.  "  The  fire  is 
played  out  on  the  north  side;  there's 
plunder  theve,  I  reckon." 

Mr.  Cobbett  straggled  across  the  street 
to  -the  spot  the  last  speaker  had  indi- 


cated. A  part  of  the  wall  remained ;  it 
was  dark  and  silent ;  the  windows  and 
doors  were  gone,  and  their  gaps  were 
stuffed  with  furniture,  trunks,  and  bed- 
ding, all  damaged  by  fire,  and  deluged 
with  water. 

"If  their  rooms  were  on  thb  side, 
they  are  safe  enough,  thank  Heaven  1  *' 
he  thought. 

"  Arter  any  body,  boss  ? "  inquired  a 
voice  from  the  ground  near  him.  It 
came  from  a  fireman  who  sat  on  the 
curbstone,  pulling  off  Ms  stockings  with, 
deliberation. 

"  Why,  no— not  here ;  certainly  every 
body's  out  long  ago,"  Mr.  Cobbett  an- 
swered. 

"  Better  not  take  a  bet  on  that  point. 
You  see,  the  offices  were  here,— the  par- 
lors were  not.  That  'ere  elevator  gave 
way  before  we  knew  it,  and  some  of  the 
stairs  broke.  I  tried  'em,  and  burnt  my 
boots.  Hope  my  corns  are  cured.  I 
expect  to  go  in  again.  Will  you  take 
a  hoult  ?  What  are  you  growling  at  ? 
If  you  like,  off  with  your  coat,  and  take 
a  chance  with  us  for  a  mpnnyment  in 
Greenwood." 

Mr.  Cobbett,  growing  sick  at  heart 
every  instant,  meekly  obeyed  him,  and 
threw  his  coat  on  the  ground.  He 
never  saw  it  again ;  it  was  appropriated 
by  the  fireman,  and  worn  afterwards  as 
a  trophy. 

"  Now,"  said  the  fireman,  "  file  in,  if 
you  dare." 

He  was  immediately  lost  to  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  view,  but  he  heard  a  shriek  of 
"  Number  4,"  and  attempted  to  go  to- 
wards the  voice.  He  was  presently  in 
the  thick  of  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hotel.  The  heat,  ghu*e,  and  noise 
were  terrible.  Streams  of  flame  bunt- 
ing from  the  windows  in  different  stories 
were  met  by  a  stream  of  water  witnessed 
by  the  crowd  with  jeers  and  applause. 

"  There  wiU  be  more  work  presently,*' 
said  a  man  at  Mr.  Cobbett's  elbow, 
"  when  Brown's  grocery  fires  up  under 
them  long  windows.  Mb  Uquor  wlU 
finish  the  business,  I  tell  ^ov." 

"  For  Brown's,  then,"  cried  Mr.  Cob- 
bett, a  wild  excitement  bringing  strength 
and  clearness  to  his  brain. 
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«  Why,  now,"  said  the  speaker,  "  this 
'ere  fire  is  charged  with  gas,  equal  to 
Jersey  champagne.  Fm  getting  dmnk- 
like,  and  don't  fear  bearing  a  hand- 
Ho  I  the  ladders  are  up  there.  Brown's 
is  on  fire  inside,  sure.  If  any  soul's  left 
overhead,  that  soul's  past  praying  for. 
Nobody's  fool  enough  to  be  in  there, 
though.  I  was  told  the  house  was  clear- 
ed in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  By 
George  I  there's  a  little  dog  howling  on 
the  window-ledge  in  the  third  story. 
There  I  he's  dropped." 

Mr.  Gobbett  endeavored  to  fight  his 
way  to  Brown's  front,  as  thoroughly  des- 
perate and  reckless  as  the  red-shirted 
braves  round  him.  An  intelligent,  mag- 
netic roar  from  the  crowd  gave  him 
energy,  and  he  thrust  himself  to  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  then  looked  up.  He 
witnessed  a  spectacle  which  city-people 
read  of  in  their  morning  paper  without 
surprise,  or,  at  best,  with  a  pitying 
horror,  and  forget.  Mr.  Cobbett's  mem- 
ory was  differently  impressed.  A  row 
of  firemen  upon  the  ladder  were  passing 
a  man  down  from  the  window  where  the 
dog  had  been  seen.  He  swung  from 
one  to  the  other  like  a  mere  bundle,  and 
was  laid  on  the  ground  at  Mr.  Cobbett's 
feet,  caught  up  again,  and  shouldered 
off  by  some  policemen.  It  was  Tom 
Portman ;  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
burly  figure,  or  the  head  with  its  light 
curly  hair.  He  was  dead  from  suffoca- 
tion. Mr.  Cobbett  had  lost  his  friend — 
and  his  dinner.  Never  at  any  social 
board  could  he  again  meet  his  jolly, 
foolish  schoolmate,  and  companion 
about  town. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Cobbett  lost  his 
wits.  The  abyss  of  silent,  sudden 
death  opening  in  the  abyss  of  the  mad 
life  howling  and  panting  round  him 
was  terrible.  Both  were  mad  dreams. 
The  crowd  roused  him  with  another 
yell,  and  he  moved  forward.  A  torrent 
of  fire  poured  from  Brown's  windows  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  the  firemen  had 
fallen  back  from  the  ladder ;  the  engines 
were  playing  furiously  upon  the  flames ; 
the  windows  of  the  second  story  were  all 
dashed  out,  but  no  fire  appeared  there. 
But  above— Heavens  I  what  was  that 


which  the  crowd  were  roaring  at  ?  As 
the  water  bent  the  fiames  like  a  whip 
below,  upon  the  wall  of  the  room  from 
which  Tom  Portman  had  been  hustled, 
was  the  distorted  shadow  of  a  motion- 
less woman  I 

Who  was  it  ? 

"  Alice  I "  he  shrieked,  without  know- 
ing it,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ladder, 
watching  for  a  chance  to  spring  up  it 
when  a  fiame  should  die  away. 

^^  She  is  janmied  in,"  was  bellowed. 
"  Knock  away  that  lower  wall"  "  That 
man  deserted  her."  "  Play  before  that 
ladder."  "  What  are  our  b-hoys  good 
for,  if  they  can't  rescue  the  petticoats  ? " 

Rewards  were  offered,  bets  made. 
Mr.  Cobbett  stood  as  motionless  as  the 
shadow,  watching  the  ladder  with  un- 
winking eyes. 

"  Now,  then  I "  was  the  cry ;  **  a 
chance  is  coming.  Gk>inandwin.  That 
man  is  bound  to  do  it.    Three  cheers ! " 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  on  the  ladder,  One 
or  two  persons  rushed  after  him ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  window-ledge  of 
the  room  where  the  shadow  had  been 
seen,  he  was  alone,  and  leading  a  forlorn 
hope.  The  fire  below  closed  in  again, 
and  there  was  no  retreat.  He  leaped 
into  the  room;  there  was  no  smoke 
there,  but  the  heat  was  dreadful.  Snap- 
ping noises,  and  dull  ones,  like  thump- 
ing beams,  occurred  constantly.  For 
all  the  terror  of  the  scene,  he  could  not 
help  observing  that  a  lighted  candle 
stood  on  the  mantel-shelf,  beside  a 
French  clock,  which  struck  ten,  as  his 
foot  touched  the  fioor. 

Alice  Portman  stood  against  the  edge 
of  an  open  door,  that  yawned  before  a 
black  void,  holding  it  with  both  arms ; 
her  head  was  enveloped  in  the  skirt  of 
her  dress,  and  she  neither  saw  nor  heard 
Mr.  Cobbett 

" Alice  1  Alice  1  why  are  you  here? 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  must  get  out 
of  this.    Trust  to  me." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  uncov- 
ered her  head,  and  stared  wildly  at  him, 
and  then  held  out  her  right  arm,  from 
which  her  sleeve  had  been  torn.  He 
saw  that  it  was  blistered. 

**I  couldn't,  and  wouldn't  go  with 
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Tom,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  can't  and  won't 
move  now.  Not  that  way."  She  shud- 
dered, and  sobbed. 

"  We  will  go  by  the  door,  then." 

"  I  tried  it ;  the  stairs  are  gone." 

He  attempted  to  take  her  up,  but  she 
resisted  him.  He  thought  she  must  be 
delirious. 

"Come,  my  child;  come,  Alice;  I 
iciU  find  a  place  of  safety  for  you." 

"Tom  tried  to  carry  me,  but  he 
couldn't.  He  was  strangely  dizzy,  when 
we  got  in  here.  Oh,  the  heat  and  our 
struggle!  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  in 
pain." 

Seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he  rushed 
into  the  passage,  stumbled  over  broken 
boards,  instinctively  seeking  for  that 
part  of  the  hotel,  which,  though  demol- 
ished and  abandoned,  was  safe,  and  fell 
with  her.  An  interval,  never  accounted 
for,  occurred  before  they  reached  the 
ruins  Mr.  Cobbett  had  blindly  aimed 
for.  Gaining  breath,  he  attempted  to 
call  out  for  help,  expecting  to  be  heard 
by  some  passer-by  outside  the  walls,  but 
was  too  exhausted  to  raise  his  voice. 
He  was  conscious  of  feeling  bruised, 
and,  supposing  Alice  was  in  the  same 
condition,  fell  into  an  unreasonable 
anger  at  being  so  neglected  by  the  for- 
getful crowd  which  saw  him  mount  the 
ladder  suc^essftilly. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  muttered,  "  and, 
why  don't  the  rascals  come  after  us  ?  " 

Alice  had  not  spoken  since  she  had 
started,  against  her  will,  on  the  perilous 
journey  with  him, 

"  Upon  what  are  we  standing  ? "  she 
now  asked,  making  an  effort  to  move, 
which  resulted  in  a  second  fall. 

"  Don't  do  so  again,  please,"  he  said ; 
"  the  beam  or  rafter  we  stand  on  will 
not  allow  us  the  pleasantry  of  an  ex- 
tended promenade." 

"  I'll  not  repeat  the  experiment,"  she 
answered ;  •  "  I  thought  a  little  walk 
might  be  an  advantage  to  me." 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain,  Mrs.  Port- 
man  ?  " 

"  Kone  whatever,  Mr.  Cobbett." 

He  knew  that  she  was  not  telling  the 
truth,  and  silently  thanked  her  for  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  lie. 


<<  But  you  are  freezing,  for  you  slind- 
der,  and  my  coat  is  gone  I " 

She  passed  her  hand  over  his  sldrt- 
•sleeves,  and  perceived  that  they  were 
torn. 

"  You  are  cold  also,  Mr.  Cobbett.  I 
wish  you  would  allow  me  to  play  St. 
Martin,  and  divide  the  skirt  of  my  dress 
for  you.  It  is  thick,  and  will  protect 
your  shoulders." 

"  By  no  means ;  the  air  smells  woo- 
ingly — all  but  the  smoke.  We  shall  be 
wanting  a  crust  soon,  if  helpr  does  not 
come.  How  much  longer  can  you  bear 
this  state  of  things  ?  I  wonder  at  your 
endurance." 

A  sudden  surprise  and  shame  dyed 
her  face  with  a  blush  he  could  not  see, 
and  kept  her  silent.  While  standing 
there,  beside  him,  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten whether  she  had  been  hours  or 
minutes  with  him  ;  she  must  indeed  be 
horribly  confused  and  fatigued  I 

"I— I  don't  know,  Mr.  Cobbett;  I 
know  what  a  dreadftil  trouble  I  must  be 
to  you." 

"  I  am  growing  desperate.  I  fear  no- 
body will  come  before  morning.  If  we 
could  only  go  down  the  wall  like  flies ; 
I  think  I  will  attempt  to  do  so.  You 
are  not  afraid  to  be  left  ? " 

"  I  am ;  it  is  so  dark.  You  may  fall 
again  and  be  crushed ;  what  could  I  do 
then  ?    It  must  be  daylight  soon." 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  yet  eleven 
o'clock." 

"Tom,  then,  will  soon  be  here,  Mr. 
Cobbett;  surely  he  will.  He  could  have 
met  with  no  mishap.  I  saw  him  safe 
through  the  window.  He  complained 
of  being  stifled  at  flrst,  when  he  inhaled 
the  smoke ;  but  the  air  must  have  re- 
stored him.  I  wonder,  wonder,  he  does 
not  come  with  lanterns  and  an  army ; 
it  is  not  like  him  to  delay  so," 

Mr.  Cobbett  made  no  reply;  her 
quick  ear,  however,  caught  a  sigh. 
Terror  struck  her  soul. 

"You  saw  Tom,  I  thought  He  is 
not  hurt  ?  Something  Juu  happened  to 
him,  and  you  did  not  tell  me," 

"How  could  I?" 

She  gave  a  loud,  shrill  shriek,  and 
gasped,  in  a  voice  that  made  him  (^roao* 
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"  He  is  dead  I  How  could  you  leave 
him  ?  What  have  they  done  with  him  ? " 

She  lay  at  his  feet  now,  a  senseless 
heap ;  and  he  was  in  despair,  convinced 
that  Alice,  without  aid,  must  die  in  her 
swoon.  He  wished  he  could  faint  away 
and  die  also;  all  manner  of  vexation 
would  then  be  ended  for  both.  He  im- 
mediately, in  that  case,  began  to  think 
of  the  newspaper  reporters,  with  their 
ravenous  short-hand.  "Man  and  wo- 
man found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian Hotel." 

This  unhappy  but  natural  train  of 
thought  was  interrupted.  The  high, 
feminine  scream  from  Alice  was  heard 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  house 
— one  near  enough  to  the  hotel  to  have 
experienced  damage  in  the  way  of 
broken  glass.  It  startled  him  into  vio- 
lent activity,  and,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Alice  were  con- 
veyed to  his  parlors.  A  doctor  was 
called,  who  knew  Mr.  Cobbett ;  which 
was  fortunate,  for  he  was  not  immedi- 
ately able  to  introduce  himself  to  his 
host.  Alice  was  carried  to  bed,  and 
remained  in  a  stupor  of  exhaustion 
and  grief.  In  the  morning  the  Doctor 
pronounced  her  in  a  fever,  which  would 
keep  her  in  bed  for  several  days.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  himself  again,  explained  the 
situation  to  Mr.  Vaux,  his  host,  who 
went  with  him  u]k)n  the  errands,  singu- 
larly devolved  upon  him,  of  finding 
M^or  Holt  and  the  family  of  Tom 
Portman. 

He  hoped  to  learn  at  both  of  their 
houses  that  his  evil  tidings  had  been 
anticipated.  At  Major  Holt's  door  he 
was  told  that  the  Msgor  was  out  of 
town,  but  expected  back  any  day. 

"Extraordinary  combination,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Cobbett,  staring  so  intently 
into  Tim's,  the  Major's  own  man's  &ce, 
that  he  asked  what  the  matter  was. 
Mr.  Cobbett  told  him. 

"  We  haven't  seen  the  paper,  sir,  this 
morning,"  replied  Tim.  "  I  had  better 
speak  to  Mrs.  Jones,  the  housekeeper,  at 
once,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  Mrs.  Jones  must  go  to 
Mr.  Vaux's  house  at  once." 
.    Mr.  Vaux  gave  Tim  his  address. 


"  The  first  wedge  of  reconciliation," 
thought  Mr.  Cobbett,  "will  be  Mrs. 
Jones.    Poor  Alice  I  poor  girl  I " 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  sir,"  said  the  im- 
perturbable Tim,  "  old  Mr.  Portman  and 
his  family  have  gone  to  Washington. 
Msgor  Holt's  cook's  sister  lives  in  that 
family,  and  made  that  observation  last 
evening  here.  We  naturally  take  an  in- 
terest in  Miss  Alice,  sir,  though — " 

Tim  stopped,  looked  at  Mr.  Vaux,  and 
discreetly  coughed. 

"The  business  nearest  them,  then," 
Mr.  Cobbett  said,  as  they  left  Major 
Holt's  door,  "  was  a  telegraph  to  Wash- 
ington; that  being  done,  they  must 
proceed  in  search  of  the  remains  of  Tom 
Portman.  There  appeared  no  relation 
or  friend  to  do  this  except  himself,  and 
a  very  unpleasant  duty  it  was ;  did  not 
Mr.  Vaux  think  so  ?  " 

"  Better  live  in  the  country,"  replied 
Mr.  Vaux.  "There  the  casualties  of 
human  life  are  respected.  A  whole 
country-side  turns  out  if  a  child  hap- 
pens to  be  lost ;  and  the  sympathy  and 
agitation  of  a  whole  population  for  one 
suffering  from  an  accident  is  something 
delightful  to  behold.  Look  at  the  hive 
of  human  beings  here.  The  isolation 
of  a  disaster  is  terrible.  The  victim 
goes  to  eternity  scarcely  noticed ;  the 
hum  in  the  hive  does  not  cease  for  a 
moment." 

It  was  a  comment  on  his  remarks, 
that  they  were  several  hours  in  search 
of  information  concerning  Tom  Port- 
man.  At  last  his  body  was  known  to 
be  at  "  The  Shades,"  a  drinking-house 
not  far  from  the  Abyssinian,  where  it 
was  waiting  for  recognition. 

Meantime  Major  Holt's  housekeeper 
hurried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Vaux,  with 
the  hope  and  purpose  of  taking  Alice 
home  with  her.  At  the  sight  of  her 
kind  face,  Alice  for  the  first  time  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  but  steadily  re- 
fused to  return  to  her  brother's  house, 
at  the  solicitation  of  any  person  besides 
himself.  "AfUr  the  funeral  of  dear, 
good  Tom,"  she  said,  "  she  intended  to 
look  about  for  a  way  to  earn  her  own 
living;  she  was  sure  she  could  do  it. 
Having  done  with  society,  her  career  so 
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cruelly  and  suddenly  cut  off,  it  would 
not  be  difficult.  Did  not  ^  Mrs.  Jones 
recollect  that  her  grandma  was  a  milliner 
in  early  youth  ?  Mrs.  Jones  must  have 
heard  it  referred  to  often  enough  by 
Major  Holt,  when  he  had  reproved  her 
for  pride  and  folly  I " 

"My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
"what  will  the  Portmans  say  to  that 
idea?  /  never  heard  the  like  of  it. 
When  your  grandma  was  a  milliner, 
your  grandpa  was  a  tobacconist ;  times 
were  different  then." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Alice,  with 
a  faint  smile. 

*  Then^  landi  vere  fidrly  portioned ; 

TheB,  spoilA  were  Mrly  sold ; 
The  Yorkers  were  like  brothers 
In  the  brave  days  of  old  I  * 

Dear  me  I  how  can  I  quote  poetry  now  I 
My  brain  must  be  turned." 

She  hid  her  face,  full  of  self-repifoach, 
and  was  silent.  Mrs.  Jones,  wondering 
that  Alice  could  still  feel  so  like  a  child, 
pondered  over  various  ways  to  get  her 
home,  and  presently  began  again : 

"How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay 
among  these  strangers,  my  dear  ?  Have 
you  thought  of  the  trouble  you  occa- 
sion? Mrs.  Vaux  appears  very  busy; 
she  has  a  large  family.  This  is  the  best 
spare  room,  I  am  sure.  How  kind  of  her 
to  put  you  here  I " 

Alice  blushed  painfully,  and  cried, 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Cobbett  ?  I  want  to  see 
him  immediately." 

"  It  will  not  be  proper  for  Mr.  Cob- 
bett to  be  running  to  your  bedside.  At 
present,  he  has  some  particular  business 
to  attend  to.  Can  I  not  wait  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Must  I  think  of  the  proprieties  with 
a  man  who  has  saved  my  life  ?  I  really 
detest  your  ideas,  Mrs.  Jones." 

Alice  drew  the  counterpane  over  her 
face,  and  wept  so  bitterly  that  Mrs. 
Jones  went  almost  distracted,  and  had 
Mr.  Cobbett  been  in  the  house,  would 
have  fetched  him  to  her.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  Till  Major  Holt 
should  arrive,  Mrs.  Jones  saw  that  she 
must  remain  by  Alice  in  patience  and 
quiet.  To  her  joy,  he  came  the  next 
day. 

"Do  you  expect  bygones  to  be  by- 
gones ? "   Alice  whispered,  as  he  bent 


over  her,  and  kissed  her  cheek;  *' be- 
cause they  will  not  be." 

"  I  expect  you  to  go  home  with  me, 
this  very  hour.  The  carriage  is  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Jones  will  wrap  you  in 
shawls,  and  hold  a  pillow  for  your 
head." 

This  mandate  roused  her  wilftilneas. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  poor  Mra. 
Jones  arranged  her  hair  and  dreas ;  fyt 
Alice  made  herself  almost  as  inert  as  a 
doll,  except  that  she  cried,  and  swallow- 
ed her  sobs.  While  the  M%|or  was  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Jones  turned  her 
back  upon  her,  she  kissed  and  thanked 
Mrs.  Vaux  so  piteously,  that  that  lady 
felt  as  if  the  poor  girl  was  about  to  be 
carried  to  prison.  All  the  way  to  the 
Major's  she  kept  her  eyes  and  month 
shut ;  but  when  he  carried  her  up  the 
steps  in  his  arms,  she  felt  her  heart 
throb ;— it  was  ?u>me,  Alas !  by  the  sigii 
which  she  saw  at  the  door — a  band  of 
black  crape — she  knew  that  the  home 
would  never  be  as  it  was ;  and  it  was 
such  a  little  while  since  she  left  it— only 
four  months  1 

She  put  out  a  trembling  band  to  Mrsi 
Jones,  and  clung  to  her.  Them  waa 
something  strange  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  A  formal  melancholy  air 
pervaded  it  Tim,  in  a  black  coa^ 
stood  in  the  haU,  with  a  grave  Ikce^ 
holding  a  handkerchief  like  a  napkin^ 
and  flourishing  it,  as  if  he  was  keepin^^ 
time  to  a  dead-march.  The  Mi^r^  own 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  to  which  be 
had  carried  her,  usually  much  littered 
with  papers  and  pipes,  was  in  perfect 
order.  With  a  dread  which  she  mideiv 
stood  as  she  felt  it,  Alice  turned  to  her 
brother,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  My  dear  Alice,"  he  said,  "  compose 
yourselfl  None  of  the  Portmans  are  at 
home.  Tour  husband  vriU  be  buried 
from  my  house.  Tou  know  that  he  is 
here."  With  her  old  childlike  maaner^ 
and  a  certain  touching  dignity,  she  held 
out  her  arms  to  him. 

"  Tour  poor  arm  I "  he  said,  sitting 
down  beside  her.  "  We  must  have  that 
cured  at  once." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  brother.  For^^Te 
me,  but  am  I  not  bitterly  punished  f  ^ 
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"  You  are,  iBdeed,  my  love ;  but  the 
punishment  of  death  comes,  whether  we 
are  wrong  or  right.  Let  this  comfort 
you;  and  remember,  that  no  second 
episode  of  this  sort  can  occur.  Now, 
you  must  go  to  bed." 

**I  never,  never  shall  forget  Tom," 
cried  Alice,  remorseftdly.  "And  now, 
you  cannot  know  how  fond  he  was  of 
me— how  kind  1 " 

"  Pshaw,"  said  the  M^or,  in  spite  of 
his  good  intentions,  and  he  was  trying 
to  fulfil  a  Christian  duty ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  any  allusion  to  Tom's  connec- 
tion with  Alice.  He  would  not  believe 
that  it  was  possible  for  Alice  to  have 
married  that  frivolous,  purposeless  man 
for  any  reason  beyond  her  blind  anger 
against  himself.  Otherwise  his  &ith  in 
her  good  sense  must  be  destroyed.  She 
saw  something  of  what  was  passing  in 
Ma  mind. 

"  You  cannot  thoroughly  forgive  me, 
my  dear  brother.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
look  for  forgiveness." 

"  Say  no  more,  or  I  shall  certainly  be 
compelled  to  confess  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong." 

When  the  Major  found  time  to  reflect, 
he  concluded  that,  if  reconciliation 
with  Alice  had  not  come  through  an 
accident,  it  must  sooner  or  later  have 
come  from  a  set  purpose,  for  he  loved 
her  better  than  any  thing  in  life ;  and, 
now  that  she  was  under  his  roof  again, 
was  conscious  how  forlorn  and  lonesome 
be  had  been  without  her. 

'^Dear  old  Jones,"  said  Alice,  while 
she  was  being  ministered  to  in  her  own 
chamber.  "  I  own  that  I  am  grateful 
to  get  back  to  this  bachelor's  den.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  out  in  a  dreadful 
storm,  and  cast  ashore." 

"  As  to  being  dingy,  your  room  is  all 
right  and  pleasant.  The  curtains  were 
done  up  last  week;  they  came  home 
only  day  before  yesterday.  I  was 
putting  them  up  when — when  Mr. 
Cobbett  brought  the  sad  news." 

Alice  sighed  at  the  preeminence  of 
material  ideas  in  Mrs.  Jones'  mind,  and, 
to  speak  the  truth,  in  her  own.  Was  it 
true  that  the  heart  must  be  utterly 
broken  before   one^B   spirit  could   be 


governed   by  sorrow,   and   abstracted 
from  all  sense  of  **  creature-comfort  ? " 

"This  is  the  strangest  world,"  she 
said  aloud.  "  I  cannot  understand  it.  I 
almost  wish  I  was  a  fool  outright ;  then 
I  should  no  longer  be  perplexed." 

"  That's  wicked,  my  dear.  You  must 
improve  these  lessons;  take  them  into 
your  heart." 

"I  said,  Jones,"  cried  Alice  loudly, 
"  that  I  wished  to  have  no  heart,  and 
you  wish  so,  too;  there  is  no  use  in 
having  one." 

"There,  my  dear.  You  must  have 
your  drops ;  the  doctor  said  so." 

"  There  comes  the  material  again,  to 
conquer  the  mind;  but  I  am  dodle. 
Then,  leave  me.  I  would  be  alone  for 
a  while.    I  have  much  to  reflect  upon." 

That  night  a  violent  snow-storm  came 
on;  it  closed  the  various  avenues  of 
travel  from  and  to  the  city.  The  Port- 
mans  were  detained  in  Washington  by 
the  storm.  Tom  Portman  was  buried 
in  it;  M%jor  Holt,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
several  mutual- friends  followed  him  to 
the  grave.  They  stood  ankle-deep  in 
the  snow,  which  rioted  round  it,  and 
fell  into  its  narrow  chasm.  All  the 
emblems  which  testify  to  man's  respect 
and  dread  for  the  inevitable  end  were 
covered  with  its  white  shield.  The 
loud  wind  thundered  in  the  thick  gray 
air,  and  fell  upon  the  mounds  in  fury, 
ploughing  and  scattering  the  drifts 
piled  over  them. 

The  last  duty  over,  the  men  shook 
the  snow  from  their  hats  and  coats,  and 
jumped  into  the  carriages.  Matches 
were  passed  and  dgare  lighted,  before  a 
word  was  spoken. 

"  Rather  rough,"  said  one. 

"Poor  Tom,"  said  another;  "he 
was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  should  have 
been  buried  in  a  better  day." 

"  A  better-hearted  chap  never  breath- 
ed. He  was  always  ready  to  give,  and 
to  lend." 

"  That's  80 ;  he  was  his  worst  enemy." 

"  Well,  he's  gone,  he  will 

Foar  no  more  tbe  beat  o'  the  wan, 
Nor  the  fkirione  winter*!  mgee.'* 

And  BO  Tom  Portman  was  left  to- 
eternal  silence. 
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The  snows  of  winter  vanished,  and 
spring,  with  "dewy  fingers,"  brought 
grass  and  flowers  to  her  unforgotten 
graves,  and  the  memory  of  Tom  Port- 
man  began  to  fade.  His  was  a  nature 
to  leave  no  mark.  Alice  strove  to  cher- 
ish vivid  remembrances  of  him;  but 
her  mind  would  lose  its  grasp  upon  the 
past,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in 
sjpite  of  her  effort;  he  faded  in  her 
memory  like  a  photograph  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  light ;  one  outline  ran  into 
another,  and  the  whole  relation  grew 
vague  and  misty. 

It  was  humiliating  to  her  sense  of 
fidelity  that  her  affection  should  die  so 
easy  and  so  naturally.  The  traditions 
of  widowhood  were  contradicted  in 
herself.  Her  aspirations  should  be  to- 
wards a  conventual  life,  in  which  she 
might  sacrifice  all  personality  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  or,  if  she  could  not  be 
situated  so  as  to  perform  good  works, 
she  should  at  least  give  herself  up  to 
meditation  upon  unearthly  things. 
However,  if  she  could-  not  shape  her 
inward  mind,  she  would  her  outward 
acts ;  and  she  determined  to  wear  bom- 
bazine always,  and  live  a  twilight  exist- 
ence. In  due  time  Major  Holt  obtained 
some  inkling  of  her  condition,  and  he 
watched  her  closely.  He  saw  her  bloom 
return;  one  by  one  her  pretty,  wilftil, 
girlish  ways  came  back ;  her  naturally 
high  spirits  appeared  now  and  then,  for 
which  she  imposed  penance  upon  her- 
self. But,  with  all  this,  he  was  aware 
of  an  improvement  in  her  character  in 
a  hundred  ways.  She  behaved  with 
a  consideration  for  himself,  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  the  servants— for  she  scarcely  saw 
any  body  else— that  often  touched  and 
surprised  him.  Perhaps  the  short  and 
fatal  experiment  of  her  marriage  had 
produced  with  her  the  result,  which 
with  others  only  came  with  the  train- 
ing and  experiences  of  years.  He  hoped 
so,  and  finally  was  so  sure  of  it,  that  he 
confided  his  opinions  to  Mr.  Cobbett, 
whom  he  sometimes  met  outside  his 
own  walls. 

"  I  confidently  expect,"  he  remarked, 
"that  Alice  will  return  to  society,  a 
Liagnificent,  noble  woman." 


"  I  trust,"  replied  Mr.  Cobbett,  "  that 
you  will  not  find  it  too  great  an  expec- 
tation," and  he  changed  the  subject. 

But  the  remark  of  Major  Holt  set  Mr. 
Cobbett  thinking.  No  communication 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Alice 
since  the  night  of  the  fire,  excepting  on 
two  occasions.  Upon  her  recovery,  she 
wrote  him  a  note  of  thanks ;  which  he^ 
considering  it  very  formal,  replied  in 
the  same  tone,  but  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  internal  irritation.  A  strictly 
conventional  man  himself,  to  all  appear- 
ance, he  despised  convention,  and  railed 
against  it,  when  put  in  practice  against 
his  feelings.  The  second  occasion,  was 
his  meeting  with  Alice  at  M%jor  Holt'e 
house.  She  happened  to  be  in  the 
Major^s  room,  when  he  was  nabered 
there ;  a  few  cold  words  were  exchanged, 
and  Alice  withdrew.  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
felt  constrained  to  keep  away  ever  nnce. 
The  time  must  come,  of  course,  when 
Alice  would  reappear  in  society,  and, 
as  they  were  in  the  same  set,  fteqnent 
meetings  must  occur.  How  should  he 
treat  her  ?  How  would  she  treat  him  ? 
He  could  answer  the  last  question  only. 
With  disdain  she  would  treat  him ;  she 
supposed  herself  under  obligation  to 
him  for  saving  her  life,  and  the  obliga- 
tion was  an  irksome  one.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  Europe,  and  so  spare 
her  the  sight  of  his  creditorship.  No, 
he  would  wait  till  he  could  see  for  him- 
self the  wonderful  change  the  Mfljor 
had  hinted  at. 

Alice  remained  in  spite  of  the  Major's 
wishes,  determined  to  live  a  sednded 
life.  At  midsummer  she  asked  him  to 
allow  her  to  go  with  Mrs.  Jones  to  some 
retired  village,  and  spend  a  few  weeks. 
He  consented ;  and,  once  away,  she  post- 
poned her  return  from  week  to  week. 
The  leaves  began  to  fall  before  she  was 
induced  to  go  back.  From  that  time, 
whether  she  missed  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  her  walks  and  drives,  and  out- 
of-doors  life,  or  whether  she  longed  to 
go  elsewhere,  she  grew  restless,  and 
listless.  Still  she  refused  to  act  upon 
the  Major's  suggestion,  that  she  should 
open  her  doors,  and  once  more  rcceiye 
the  visits  of  her  friends. 
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"Who  are  dying  to  see  me,  of 
course." 

**  It  is  rery  good  of  them  to  remem- 
ber you  at  all  How  many  cards  have 
been  left  here  this  week  ? " 

"  Several" 

"A  dozen,  at  least.  They  are  hints 
to  you,  that  you  should  now  give  and 
receive  invitations.  The  law  of  society 
is  *  give  and  take ' — dinners  and  parties." 

"My  dear  brother,  you  detest  soci- 
ety." 

"Certainly  I  do  — we  all  do;  but 
what  difference  does  that  make  to  our 
obligations  ? " 

"  Dear  Miss  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  "are  you  not 
going  to  Mrs.  Seminole's  party  to-mor- 
row night  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  take  up  again  that 
mighty  warrior  in  society  ? " 

"  Major  Holt  wishes  you  to  go.  You 
try  to  please  so  much,  why  not  add  this 
sacrifice  ?  When  do  you  mean  to  wear 
that  beautiful  ash-colored  silk?  It  is 
made  like  an  evening  dress." 

"  At  home." 

"  Tulle  trimming  and  tobacco-smoke 
do  not  go  well  together." 

Alice  laughed,  and  called  Mrs.  Jones 
an  absurd  old  woman;  but  the  color 
had  deepened  in  her  handsome  face. 

"Ah,"  continued  Mrs.  Jones,  "I 
should  like  to  see  our  parlors  opened 
once  more.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
moths  are  devouring  the  carpets  and 
the  curtains,  and  that  if  ever  we  begin 
to  use  them  again,  they  will  drop  to 
pieces." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  me  try  on 
that  dress  ?  "  asked  Alice,  with  the  look 
of  a  criminal,  which  Mrs.  Jones  pre- 
tended not  to  see. 

"  To-morrow  evening  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  it  on." 

"  Oh,  no ;  now,  I  mean." 

"  Well,  if  it  suits  you  best,  certainly." 

Alice  put  it  on,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
begged  her  to  show  herself  to  the 
Major.  She  ran  down-stairs,  and  stood 
beside  him. 

"By  George  I"  he  said,  "you  look 
stunning.  By  the  way,  I  was  going  to 
try  to  hire  you  to  go  with  me  to  Mrs. 


Seminole's.  I  bought  these  for  you; 
will  you  go  and  wear  them  ?  PearU— 
can  you  resist  them  f  " 

"  Lovely !  At  any  rate,  I  will  not 
resist  them.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
had  already  become  weak  enough  to 
offer  to  go." 

"  That  is  well." 

When  Alice,  perfectly  dressed,  her 
arm  within  her  brother's,  entered  Mrs. 
Seminole's  brilliant,  buzzing  rooms,  he 
felt  her  shrink  as  if  she  would  retreat. 
He  pressed  her  wrist  tightly,  and  whis- 
pered, 

"Courage;  ain't  you  the  biggest 
Beauty  here?  What  other  weapon 
would  you  have  ? " 

Mr.  Cobbett,  who  stood  beside  Mrs. 
Seminole,  would  have  agreed  with  the 
Major's  remark  if  he  had  heard  it. 
Alice  was  certainly  very  handsome. 

"  How  confoundedly  self-possessed 
she  looks,"  he  thought.  "  /  feel  as  if 
the  blood  had  fiown  to  my  face  at  the 
sight  of  her." 

He  was  mistaken.  She  was  startled 
at  his  sudden  vision. 

"So  flattered,  Mrs.  Portman,"  said 
Mrs.  Seminole,  "to  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  you  here." 

"So  very  happy  to  meet  you  once 
more,  Mrs.  Seminole.  Tou  know  that  I 
have  been  out  of  town  for  a  long  time 
— ^in  the  country." 

Here  Alice  looked  at  Mr.  Cobbitt, 
and  bowed,  very  pale,  but  still  wearing 
the  same  wonderf\illy  possessed  air. 
Major  Holt  observed  the  bow,  and  com- 
mented to  himself  on  the  striking  char- 
acteristic which  all  women  owned — that 
of  the  humbug. 

"Why,  there's  Cobbett  I"  he  said 
cunningly;  "let  us  make  a  move  to- 
wards him.  I'll  bring  you  a  seat  pres- 
ently." 

Still  more  cunningly,  as  he  believed, 
he  left  Alice  near  Mr.  Cobbett,  with  the 
intention  of  not  returning  at  once,  and 
strolled  away. 

"Allow  me  to  bring  you  a  chair," 
said  Mr.  Cobbett. 

"  If  you  please,  or,  rather,  as  we  are 
near  Mrs.  Seminole,  who  must  stuid,  I 
will  go  to  one." 
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"  The  sofa  by  the  window — will  you 
take  it  ? " 

Though  she  saw  it  was  deserted,  for 
the  moment,  she  went  to  it,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  seated  himself  upon  it  also. 
They  were  silent.  So  near  each  other 
once  more,  that  their  thoughts  rushed 
back  to  the  fearful  time  when  they  were 
alone  in  danger,  darkness,  and  suffer- 
ing 1  Now  a  new  and  oyerw  helming 
emotion  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
strongly  enough  to  make  them  oblivious 
to  the  lights,  the  music,  and  the  tide  of 
conycrsation  a  little  way  from  them. 
And  still  they  had  not  spoken.  There 
was  no  chance  to  speak  the  next  mo- 
ment, for  Mrs.  Seminole  approached 
with  a  gentleman — whom  Mr.  Cobbett 
pronounced,  between  his  teeth,  the  most 
consummate  puppy  under  heayen — and 
introduced  him  to  her.  Mr.  Cobbett 
was  obliged  to  vacate  his  post,  and 
Alice  was  surrounded  as  she  deserved 
to  be.  Mrs.  Seminole  declared  she  was 
the  success  of  the  evening.  As  Alice 
grew  rosy  and  affable,  naturally  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  the  admiration  which 
surrounded  her,  Mr.  Cobbett  grew  pale 
and  stem,  and  thought  her  heartless. 
Neither  lost  sight  of  the  other  for  as- 
instant  He  was  growing  obstinate 
every  moment,  she  thought;  a  hard 
man  he  always  was.  A  slight  frown 
appeared  between  her  eyebrows  which 
frightened  a  youth  who  had  approached 
her  with  the  intention  of  leading  her 
to  the  German.  Somehow — owing  to 
the  mazes  of  the  German,  probably — 
Alice  was  once  more  left  alone,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  stood  before  her  again. 

"May  I  take  you  into  supper?"  he 
asked  in  a  peremptory  voice. 

"  Supper  has  not  been  announced." 

"  But  it  will  be." 

She  sat  down  at  a  table  with  a  care- 
less air,  and  drew  an  album  towards 
her,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 


He  stood  in  the  same  rigid  attitude  till 
she  made  a  slight  motion,  which  he 
construed  as  an  overture.  He  took  a 
chair  beside  her ;  the  album  was  pushed 
gently  near  him,  and,  like  children,  thej 
looked  at  every  picture  in  it.  No  com- 
ment was  made  upon  them.  At  last  he 
closed  the  album  with  a  snap,  which 
made  her  start 

"Alice,"  he  whispered  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty. 

"Mrs.  Seminole  is  coming,"  she  aa> 
swered. 

"Have  you  not  heard  supper  an-> 
nounced  t "  said  that  lady.  "  I  come 
myself  in  search  of  you." 

He  immediately  offered  his  ann  to 
Alice,  and  went  across  the  haU  into  the 
supper-room. 

"  What  a  crush  1 " 

"Let  us  find  some  retreat  I  know 
the  windows  are  deep." 

They  struggled  through  the  jam,  got 
away  from  the  table,  and  found  arestin|f 
place  between  a  bird-cage  and  a  cabinet. 

"  What  shall  I  bring  yon  t "  demand- 
ed Mr.  Cobbett 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  first 
time;  he  saw  they  were  filled  with  a 
i^igavcnly  light,  and  he  trembled. 

*^^ftie|jLbring  yon  what  I  choose, 
then,"  he  coSMfmied,  and  diBtppeaied, 
returning  in  a  mcNnent  with  two  gjlawoo 
of  champagne.        V 

"  Will  you  drink  iNtoaat  with  me  I  *• 
he  asked.  ^s. 

She  pulled  her  glove  of^  ui^  he 
a  soar  on  her  white  hand.  \ 

"  The  toast,"  she  begged. 

"Oh,  Alice,  don't  let  me 
hand,  or  I  must  kiss  it^ 

"  The  toast,"  she  repeated. 

"  To  you,  as  my  wife." 

"  To  you,  as  my  husband.** 

Every  drop  of  the  champagne 
drained,  and  then  they  went  to  ask  the 
consent  of  Msjor  Holt 
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•  RESUMPTION. 

▲  DLCLOGUB  BSTWBEN  A  FLAT  AND  A  ICAN  WHO  XNOWB  ALL  ABOUT  IT. 


Flat,  I  beg  your  pardon— I  am  a 
stranger  in  these  parts — I  heard  you 
saying  to  your  friend  yonder,  that  the 
GoYemment  and  the  Banks  ought  to 
'*  resume."  I  don't  quite  understand 
the  term. 

Sharp,  Resume?  Why,  to  resume 
is  to  pay  specie. 

Flat,    Ah,  yes ;  but  to  ulhom  f 

Sharp,  To  their  creditors,  to  be  sure 
— the  bill-holders  and  depositors. 

Flat,    Yes — well— and  for  v>hat  f 

Sharp,    For  their  bills  and  deposits. 

Flat,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  a  stran- 
ger's ignorance  of  these  matters ;  but  is 
not  this  specie,  just  now,  worth  a  pre- 
mium) 

Sharp,  Oh,  yes;  quite  a  large  pre- 
mium. 

Flat,  And  would  the  Goyemment 
and  the  Banks  pay  it  out  at  par  ? 

Sharp.  Certainly  they  would.  They 
could  not  pay  it  otherwise. 

Flat,  Then  I  presume  that  the  bill- 
holders  and  depositors  would  itU  the 
specie  as  fast  as  they  drew  it  ? 

Sharp,    No  doubt  they  would. 

Flat  Of  course,  then,  every  man 
would  get  all  he  could,  and  sell  it  as 
soon  as  he  got  it  t 

Sharp.    No  doubt. 

Flat,  And  the  purchasers  of  this 
specie — what  would  they  do  with  it  ? 

Sharp,    Ship  it  to  Europe. 

Flat,  But  this  process  would  soon 
exhaust  all  the  specie  held  by  the  Goy- 
emment and  the  Banks  ? 

Sharp,    No  doubt 

Flat,  And  when  their  specie  was  all 
gone,  what  would  they  do  then  ? 

Sharp.  Why,  really,  I — I  suppose 
they  would  suspend  again. 

Flat,  And  perhaps  not  be  much  bet- 
ter off  than  they  were  before  ? 

Sharp,  They  would  at  least  show 
that  they  respected  their  promises. 

Flat,  So  far  as  they  could,  yes.  But 
it  really  strikes  me  that  nobody  would 


have  been  the  gainers  in  such  a  case^ 
except  those  who  got  the  specie  and 
sold  it  Will  you  allow  me  to  suppose 
a  case?  How  would  the  bill-holders 
and  depositors  do,  if  specie  was  not 
worth  a  premium  ? 

Sharp,  In  that  case  they  would  not 
trouble  themselyes  to  draw  it  out 

Flat,  Ah ;  then,  when  the  Banks  are 
able  to  continue  to  pay  specie,  nobody 
wants  them  to  pay  it;  but  when  they 
cannot  so  continue,  every  body  wante 
them  to  pay  it  ? 

Sharp,    Precisely  so. 

Flat,  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
can  never  pay  specie,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  so  long  as  specie  is 
worth  a  prenuum  in  the  market  t 

Sharp.    Of  course,  they  cannot. 

Flat  In  other  words,  then,  the  pay- 
ing of  specie  depends  on  the  market 
value  of  specie;  and  its  payment  can- 
not be  permanently  resumed  until  its 
value  is  just  par  ? 

Sharp,    That  is  so. 

Fl(U,  Can  Congress  by  legislation, 
or  the  Government  and  tiie  Banks  by 
any  concert  of  action,  force  down  the 
market  price  of  specie  ? 

Sharp,  If  they  can,  they  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  way  to  do  it 

Flat,  Is  not  specie,  when  its  price 
is  above  par,  a  commodity,  rather  than 
money — as  much  so  as  cotton  or  flour  9 

Stirp,  Commercially  speaking,  I 
supfroe  it  is. 

Flat.  Can  legislation  force  down  the 
price  of  flour  or  cotton  i 

Sharp.    1  rather  think  not  I 

Flat,  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  for  your  patience  in  answering 
so  many  of  my  questions.  But  your 
answers  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion : 
namely,  that  while  it  is  important  that 
the  trade  and.  general  business  of  the 
country  should  settle  down  into  their 
ordinary  channels;  and  that  whenever 
they  do  so,  specie  will  flnd  its  proper 
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consent  to  sacrifice  themselves  at  the 
altar,  that  woman  may  be  regenerated  ? 

The  heads  of  Mr.  White's  sermon  are 
briefly  these.  In  the  first  division, 
thus: 

1.  Women  are  extravagant.  2.  Wo- 
men are  ineflScient  8.  Women  are  self- 
ish. 4.  Women  are  only  amiable  out- 
side of  the  family  circle.  5.  Women 
are  mercenary  and  envious.  Therefore, 
no  man  should  marry,  if  he  can  help  it. 

In  the  second  division,  thus : 

1.  Women  are  different  from  men. 
2.  Women  can  be  mothers;  and,  as 
that  is  the  only  thing  which  a  man  can- 
not be,  maternity  is  essentially  woman's 
sphere.  8.  Women  are  perpetual  inva- 
lids. 4.  Women  can  be  as  handsome  as 
they  choose;  therefore,  every  woman 
ought  to  make  herself  as  fascinating  as 
possible,  and  marry. 

Are  Mr.  White's  premises  all  correct  ? 
Is  every  woman  extravagant,  mercenary, 
inefficient,  selfish,  unamiable  ?  Does 
every  woman  insist  on  ten  thousand 
dollars  a-year,  and  the  same  sum  for  a 
trousBeau  to  start  with  ?  Short-sighted 
man,  not  to  reflect  that  the  more  trous- 
seau his  wife  has,  the  longer  it  will  be 
before  he  has  to  buy  her  any  thing; 
and  that,  if  he  gets  a  wardrobe  with 
his  bride  calculated  to  last  her,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  a  year  or  two,  he 
has  made  at  least  so  much  out  of  his 
future  father-in-law,  whether  that  wor- 
thy ever  does  any  thing  more  for  his 
daughter  or  not  But  that  Mr.  White 
maligns  the  young  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  accusing  them  of  reckless 
extravagance,  is  certain.  If  fathers  and 
husbands  give  them  no  idea  of  the  state 
of  their  finances,  but  allow  them  to 
consider  the  paternal  purse  as  inex- 
haustible, of  course  they  .will  spend  all 
they  can  get.  And  I  am  almost  per- 
suaded that  this  is  one  of  the  poin^  in 
which  they  resemble  their  lord  and 
master,  man.  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
that  wouldn't  live  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  a-year,  if  he  could 
get  it ;  I  have  yet  to  behold  the  lofty 
being  who  refused  to  spend  ten  thou- 
sand when  he  had  an  opportunity,  and 
subsisted  modestly  on  eight  hundred. 


But  I  have  never  known  a  woman  who 
would  refbse  to  economize  if  she  were 
frankly  and  kindly  told  it  was  really 
necessary,  unless— msiik,  the  exception — 
she  found  out  that  all  the  economy  was 
to  be  done  by  the  wife,  and  all  the 
spending  by  the  husband.  And  I  have 
known,  and  do  know,  countless  young 
ladies,  who  have  left  elegant  homes, 
without  a  murmur,  for  love,  not  in  a 
cottage,  alas  I  but  in  a  boarding-house ; 
who  have  resigned  the  delights  of  a 
wedding-tour — yes,  and  have  even  relin- 
quished a  trousseau— tor  the  sake  of  the 
young  husband's  purse.  I  think  that 
women  in  general  care  more  for  love 
than  they  do  for  laces,  and  would  will- 
ingly sacrifice  their  diamonds,  to  be 
assured  of  devotion.  It  is  a  woman's 
Paradise  to  sacrifice  herself  for  those 
she  loves,  and  to  that  heaven,  at  least, 
man  is  ever  ready  to  fiing  open  the  gates 
for  her. 

Not  content  with  accusing  the  sex  of 
extravagance,  Mr.  White  assaults  them 
on  the  score  of  their  general  inefficiency, 
their  total  ignorance  of  their  own  busi- 
ness— L  e.,  the  proper  ordering  of  their 
households — and  holds  up  to  them  Man 
as  the  great  exemplar;  Man,  who,  he 
says,  has  to  see  to  his  own  business  day 
and  night ;  to  watch  over  his  clerks,  to 
spend  his  whole  time  with  his  men ;  to 
give  directions  here  and  there  again 
and  again;  to  work,  and  watch,  and 
worry,  &c.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
with  what  serene  self-abnegation  Mr. 
White  manages  his  affiiirs,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  are  many  mercan- 
tile establishments  where  the  head  con- 
siders it  his  business  first  to  teach  his 
men  imat  to  do,  and  then  stand  over 
every  separate  piece  of  work  and  see 
that  they  do  it.  I  am  really  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  the  generality  of  clerks 
were  as  stupid  and  inefficient  as  the 
generality  of  house-servants,  business- 
men would  find  the  capacity  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  hardly  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. In  such  emergencies,  per- 
haps even  the  masculine  brow  might 
be  ruffled,  and  even  the  dulcet  tones  of 
the  masculine  voice  vibrate  with  occa- 
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sional  harshness.  Did  yon  nerer  see, 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  in  the  whole  course 
of  your  mundane  experience,  a  father 
of  a  family,  grouty  and  grumpy  and 
grim  to  his  cherished  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, as  they  sit  in  the  eyening  by  the 
cheerful  domestic  register  —  did  you 
never  see  such  an  one,  I  say,  venting 
upon  their  innocent  heads  the  ill-humors 
of  the  day,  the  &I1  of  stocks  that  should 
have  risen,  the  rise  of  others  that  should 
have  gone  down,  the  peccadilloes  of 
clerks,  the  snubs  of  his  superiors,  the 
crosses  of  fortune  generally  9  Have 
you  never  seen  such  an  one,  I  say  9  I 
hesitate  to  declare  that  I  have,  lest  every 
married  man  I  know  whisper  to  him- 
self, "  Thou  art  the  man ; "  but  I  appeal 
to  you,  O  preacher  I  And  have  you 
never  seen  the  same  man,  when,  per- 
chance, his  friend  Dives  may  have 
entered  the  parlor,  how  the  grouty, 
grumpy,  an^d  grim  countenance  becomes 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  the  whole  man 
is,  as  it  were,  tran&^gured  ?  Perchance 
I  dreamed  it,  but  mcthinks  I  have  seen 
this  vision.  An  argumentum  ad  homi- 
nem  is  not,  I  am  aware,  worth  much; 
but  in  the  present  case,  can  woman  do 
better  than  illustrate  from  her  great 
exemplar?  "Whatever  (man)  is,  is 
light,"  and  no  well-conducted  woman 
would  dream  of  disputing  the  great 
moral  law  that  underlies  the  very  foun- 
dations of  her  social  existence. 

Having  thus  allotted  to  woman  most 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  having  demon- 
strated lucidly  and  conclusively  that 
matrimony  is  sure  to  be  the  ruin  at  once 
of  man^s  peace  and  purse,  Mr.  White 
proceeds  to  demonstrate,  in  the  most 
felicitous  manner,  that  every  woman 
may  and  must  marry.  He  shows  us 
that  the  whole  male  sex  revolt  at  the 
idea  —  never  mind;  he  demonstrates 
that  in  all  large  cities  there  is  a  fearful 
surplus  of  spinsters — never  mind;  not 
even  though  you  live  in  New  York,  and 
are  told  that  there  are  already  38,056 
women  there  shut  out  forever  from  their 
sphere  because  there  is  not  even  the 
nmulacrum  of  a  man  to  divide  among 
them— that  is  of  no  consequence ;  what 
is  of  consequence  is,  that,  to  use  his 


own  eloquent  words,  yon  should  "  stand 
by  your  homes,  stand  by  your  husbtiidB^ 
stand  by  your  children ! ''  In  vain  yon 
shout  that  you  have  not  got  any;  the 
energetic  preacher,  wrapped,  like  Napo- 
leon, in  the  mantle  of  his  own  original- 
ity, still  replies,  "Stand  fiistl  stand 
forever!"  He  refrises  to  believe  in 
woman  as  other -than  wife  and  mother, 
and  declares  that  "a  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic, loving,  industrious,  capable,  do- 
ing, intelligent,  handsome  young^woman 
can  marry  whom  she  pleases."  I  shoold 
hope  so  !  All  the  cardinal  virtues,  with 
beauty  thrown  in!  The  difficulty 
would  be  to  find  a  man  whom  such  a 
woman  would  please  to  marry.  And 
he  Airther  asserts  that  women  make 
themselves  any  thing  they  determine  to 
be,  in  the  way  of  charms  and  fascina- 
tions. But  as  to  all  other  occupationB, 
except  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
he  says,  in  etfect.  Let  them  compete 
with  man  if  they  can;  but  we  know 
they  canH.  Woman  is  supreme  as 
charmer  and  as  hver,  says  Mr.  Thomas 
White,  but  it  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence  for  her  to  be  a  blacksmith 
or  a  ploughman.  I  am  not  aware  that 
even  "Miss  Anthony  or  Mrs.  Train" 
ever  advocated  either  of  these  employ- 
ments for  women;  but  Mr.  White  de- 
clares, that  if  they  wish  to  plunge  into 
politics  or  trade,  they  are  quarrelling 
with  Gk)d,  and  Bb  will  punish  them. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  even  Mr. 
Thomas  White  does  not  pretend  to  say 
how.  He  "insists"  upon  queenly 
mothers,  and  royal  families,  and  per- 
fect homes,  but  he  says  nothing  at  all 
about  the  necessity  of  kingly  men,  to 
correspond  with  his  perfect  women. 
The  utmost  that  he  can  say  about  the 
man  who  is  married  to  his  bright  ideal 
is  this :  "  He  knows  what  heaven  is ;  he 
never  despairs ;  his  soul  never  dies ;  he 
never  gets  drunk  ;or^ifhs  dom  "— maik 
the  (/*,  oh,  queens  I — "  or,  if  he  does,  he 
is  an  eternal  fooL"  And  Airther:  "I 
would  suggest  that  you  fit  yoursdf  in 
every  possible  way  to  be  charmer,  lover^ 
and  loyal  wife  and  mother;  for  then 
your  day  will  surely  come,  your  day  of 
glory   and    blessedness."      After    Ifir. 
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White's  ecstatic  picture  of  a  perfect 
marriage  as  given  aboye,  he  need  appre- 
hend no  lack  of  lovely  women  eager  to 
train  themselves  as  help-meets  to  the 
angelic  being  he  portrays. 

I  think,  if  Mr.  White  were  to  make 
careful  inquiries  about  the  relative  en- 
durance of  men  and  women,  he  would 
find  that  the  inferiority  was  not  on  the 
female  side.  That  woman  is  no£  a  per- 
petual invalid — a  dogma  for  which  we 
may  thank  the  French  sentimentalist, 
Michelet — is  well  proved  by  the  amount 
of  steady  and  uninterrupted  labor  which 
women  perform  all  over  the  world. 
Dexterity  supplies  the  place  of  strength, 
and  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of  their 
muscles  give  them  an  advantage  over 
men  in  every  thing  but  brute  force. 
And  if  all  the  men  who  are  doing  wo- 
men's work  in  the  world,  in  the  dry- 
goods  stores,  the  haberdashers',  the 
lighter  manufactures,  the  schools,  &c., 
were  to  relinquish  their  positions  to 
their  rightful  owners,  I  think  there 
would  be  very  little  clamor  among 
women  for  men's  work.  They  are  de- 
'  manding  their  own  work,  not  yours, 
which  you  have  wrongftiUy  monopo- 
lized. Charles  Reade  says  there  are  but 
two  paths  open  to  women — ^wedlock 
and  watercolors ;  Mr.  White  would  shut 
off  the  latter.  Women  cannot  compete 
with  men,  because  the  few  occupations 
that  are  open  to  them  are  so  over-crowd- 
ed that  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  de- 
mand ;  and  their  lord  an^  master  takes 
advantage  of  their  helpless  condition 
to  pay  them  half  the  wages  of  a  man, 
for  an  equal  amount  of  work.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  about  various  fields  of 
labor  being  theirs,  which  are  already 
monopolized  by  men.  Let  men  relin- 
quish to-morrow  the  selling  of  needles 
and  thread,  corsets  and  crinoline,  for 
instance,  and  there  would  be  few  com- 
plaints, I  am  convinced,  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  women  who  could  supply 
their  places.  While  men  persist  in 
occupying  woman's  sphere,  they  need 


not  grumble  if  she,  in  return,  demands 
a  small  share  of  theirs.  Let  them  cast 
the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,  before 
they  insist  upon  extracting  the  mote 
fh)mhers. 

Men  have  had  the  upper  hand  in  the 
world  from  the  beginning,  and  woman 
is  very  much  what  they  have  made  her. 
They  have  extolled  beauty  above  all 
things,  and  she  has  tried  her  best  to  be 
beautiful;  if  being  beautiful  costs 
money,  it  is  not  her  fault.  They  have 
praised  the  charms  of  sweet  simplicity 
and  innocence,  and  she  has  done  her 
best  not  to  know  any  thing.  They 
have  shrieked  in  holy  horror  at  learned 
women,  and  she  has  tried  hard  to  be  as 
ignorant  as  her  lord.  They  have  lauded 
above  all  things  submission  and  wifely 
obedience,  and  she  has  become  a  very 
spaniel,  ready  to  lick  the  hand  which 
strikes  her.  "  But  woman  is  not  unde- 
veloped man,  but  diverse,"  and  the  re- 
action has  begun.  Dependence,  igno- 
rance, submission,  are  the  portion  of 
slaves,  not  of  a  being  of  finer  nerve, 
and  warmer  heart,  and  purer  soul  than 
man  himself.  If  man  and  woman  are 
the  two  halves  of  the  perfect  being, 
why,  then  give  both  halves  a  fair 
chance ;  don't  tie  the  woman's  feet,  and 
then  say  she  cannot  run.  If  men  were 
better,  and  purer,  and  nobler ;  if  they 
demanded  of  woman  the  highest  and 
loftiest  development  of  her  character, 
and  made  themselves  worthy  of  her  at 
her  best,  we  should  see  fewer  pretty, 
extravagant  dolls,  and  more  of  those 
noble  beings  fitted  "to  warn,  to  com- 
fort, and  command." 

«  For  aho  oould  Ioto,  those  eyes  declare, 
Were  but  men  nobler  than  they  are. 

**  Eagerly  onoe  her  gradoas  ken 
Was  tamed  upon  the  sons  of  men ; 
But  light  the  serious  yisage  grew— 
She  looked,  and  smiled,  and  saw  them  througb* 

"  Our  pretty  souls,  our  strutting  wits, 
Our  labored  puny  passion-fits— 
Ah,  may  she  scorn  them  still,  till  wo 
Scorn  them  as  bitterly  as  she  I " 
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THE    EEV.  H.  W.  BEECHER. 

WITH  A  POBTBAIT  AFTKB  AN  OBIOIXAL  DBAWIKO  BT  THOMAS  VAST. 

We  arc  sure  of  pleasing  most  of  our  readers  by  giTing  them  Mr.  Nast*s  pencil-sketch 
of  Plymouth  Pulpit*  and  its  occupant.  Mr.  Beechcr  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  men  who 
belong  to  the  whole  country ;  who  are  not  shut  in  by  any  lines  of  creed  or  party,  and  whose 
oph lions  are  looked  for  with  interest  on  every  occasion  when  the  pabllc  mind  is  stined  bj 
important  questions,  involving  the  morals  of  politics.  His  life,  useful  and  rich  in  influence, 
as  it  has  been,  has  not,  however,  been  an  eventful  one.  The  son  of  thft  Rev.  Lyman  Beeoher, 
he  was  born  m  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24th,  1818 ;  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  '. 
whence  he  graduated  in  1834,  and  afterward  studied  theology  at  the  Lane  Seminary,  in  i 
nati,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who  was  the  president  of  that  institution.  His  first 
ministry  was  at  Lawrcnccburg,  Indiana,  where  he  was  settled  over  the  Presbyterian  Society,  in 
1837.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  leaving  that  plaoe' 
to  take  charge  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  Congregational  Society,  of  which  he 
still  continues  the  honored  head.  His  practical  working  influence,  however,  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  confined  to  the  circle  in  which  he  performs  his  ministerial  duties.  That  is  a  large 
field,  but  it  is  too  small  to  employ  all  the  energy,  the  resources,  and  the  talents  of  sach  a 
man  as  Mr.  Beechcr.  He  not  only  fills  his  pulpit  every  Sunday,  often  preaching  to  five 
thousand  people  during  the  day,  but  he  is  the  life  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  active  head 
of  his  immense  parish — a  cure  that  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  actual  members  of  the 
Church,  but  includes  wide,  outlying  ranks  of  admurers  and  friends  in  New  York  CSty,  Staten 
Island,  and  Williamsburgh.  *^  Where  is  Mr.  Beecher*s  Church  ?  '*  asked  a  stranger  in  Brook- 
lyn on  a  fine  Sunday.     "  Follow  the  crowd,"  was  the  terse  reply. 

Not  content  with  this  field  of  work,  Mr.  Beedier  established  the  Independent  newspaper, 
and  besides  controlling  the  management,  wrote  every  week,  for  a  long  thne,  a  paper  on  some 
topic  of  current  or  vital  interest,  signing  his  contribution  with  an  asterisk.  But  perhaps  no 
pas:<agc  in  Mr.  Beecher's  public  life  has  done  him  more  honor,  or  made  him  dearer  to  the 
hearts  of  all  titic  Americans,  than  the  services  he  rendered  the  cause  of  the  l^orth  hi  the  late 
Civil  War — the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Human  Rights — during  his  visit  to  F"g*«'"^  in  1864. 
He  spoke  to  immense  audiences  in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  covering  in  his  speeches  the 
whole  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  great  parties  at  home,  as  well  ss  that  betwen 
America  and  foreign  countries.  Even  if  it  should  be  insisted  that  he  made  no  converts,  this 
was  secondary  to  the  main  result — ^the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  our  friends  in  En^^and, 
the  upholding  of  our  steady  but  much  pressed  and  persecuted  defenders,  the  great  middle 
class,  and  the  infusing  a  new  courage  and  unanimity  in  the  ranks  of  true  men  at  home. 

Beside  his  pulpit  work,  his  parish  duties,  and  his  editorial  management,  Mr.  Beedier  has 
lectured  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  North.  And  no  one  lectures  better  than  he.  No  one 
is  more  full  of  matter  fit  to  the  hour,  more  wise,  more  witty,  better  able  to  coonsd,  less 
preachy,  and  yet  with  more  of  the  true  prophetic  earnestness  and  flow.  He  is  welcome 
everywhere,  and  happy  is  the  Lecture-Committco  that  can  secure  him  for  the  Lyoeam.  Then 
the  town-hall,  or  the  largest  church,  or  the  District  school-house  irill  be  packed  with  an  eager, 
waiting  audience,  and  the  delightful  speaker — no  orator,  but  a  perfect  talker — will  hdU  them 
as  long  as  he  is  moved  to  pour  out  his  flowing  periods  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  strong,  nmpla 
goodness.  No  one  will  be  tired,  no  one  will  remember  an  engagement,  nor  think  of  the 
horse  tied  in  the  shed,  nor  of  how  early  he  must  rise  to-morrow  morning,  nor  whether  he  is 
hungry  or  thirsty.  The  bills  for  gas  on  the  evenings  when  Mr.  Bcecher  lectures  are  alwajB 
twice  as  large  as  on  other  nights,  but  then  twice  as  many  tickets  are  sold,  and  the  hearts  of 
Committees  grow  careless  and  generous.  Mr.  Beechcr  has  yet,  we  hope,  many  years  of 
active  life  before  him,  and  every  year  that  such  a  man  lives  is  a  substantial  good  to  those 
who  come  under  his  influence.  May  his  life  bo  long,  and  that  influence  grow  stronger  and 
wider  with  every  added  year. 

*Tlie  desk  is  made  of  olivo-wood,  brought  recently  from  the  Mount  of  Olivesi  by  Capt.  Dnnoan,  a 
mtmbcr  of  Mr.  Bcechcr's  Church. 
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U51TED  STATES. 

The  brief  month  of  February,  which  has 
been  marked  by  such  unportant  events, 
opened  so  qnietly  that  a  dinner  ^ven  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  in  New 
York  in  honor  of  Wm.  Gullen  Bryant,  for  his 
long  and  consistent  advocacy  of  their  views, 
was,  for  the  hour,  a  leading  topic  of  attention. 

— ^The  vote  in  Alabama  on  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitudon  and  for  State  officers 
and  members  of  Congress,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Reconstruction  laws  and  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Meade,  began  on  Tuesday,  February 
4th,  and  closed  on  the  Saturday  followhig. 
As  the  act  of  Congress  required  a  minority 
of  all  the  registered  vdtes  to  be  cast  at  the 
election,  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution,  the  most  effective  mode  of 
opposing  its  adoption  was  to  register  as  many 
votes  as  possible,  and  allow  as  few  as  possible 
to  vote.  Every  opponent  of  the  Constitution 
who  stayed  away  from  the  polls  counted  as 
one  vote  against  it,  and  every  friend  thereof 
who  could  be  compelled  to  stay  away,  counted 
two  against  it,  once  he  was  not  only  deducted 
from  the  vote  for,  but  was  virtiudly  added 
to  the  vote  against,  the  new  Constitution. 
This  form  of  enactment  gave  every  possible 
advantage  to  the  lately  rebel  element  For  it 
was  only  necessary  to  know  that  a  man  pro- 
posed to  vote  at  all,  to  know  that  his  vote 
would  be  for  the  Constitution,  and  this  simpli- 
fied the  practical  problem  of  defeating  the 
Constitution  down  to  the  sin^c  work  of  keep- 
ing as  many  voters  as  possible  away  from  the 
polls.  In  large  ^Ustriets  a  system  of  terrorism 
prevailed  like  that  by  whidi  the  State  was 
dragooned  and  bullied  into  secession.  Thou- 
sands of  blacks  were  turned  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  deprived  of  home,  food,  and  shel- 
ter, for  voting  for  the  new  Constitution,  and 
at  some  points  armed  bands  of  ex-rebels  pa- 
trolled the  highways,  surrounded  the  polls 
or  closed  them,  and  by  whatever  other  means 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  prevented  a  full 
vote.  The  result  was  that  no  votes  were  cast 
against  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  total 
vote  cast  for  it  was  about  6,000  less  than  half 
the  whole  number  of  r^;istered  voters,  al- 
though no  reasonable  doubt  exists  that  on  a 
free  vote,  without  hitimidation,  a  majority  of 
20,000  votes  would  haye  been  cast  for  it. 
VOL.  I. — 83 


Were  the  aim  of  Congress  merely  the  hnme- 
diate  admission  of  the  State,  their  legisla- 
tion would  deserve  to  be  condemned  as  ex- 
tremely unskillful,  in  placmg  so  ready  a 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  element  to 
defeat  their  object  But  if  Congress  desired 
merely  to  secure  a  frank  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  ascer- 
tiun  and  test  whether  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  power  of  the  State  be  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Union  clement,  their  means  were 
admirably  adapted  to  that  end.  Notwith- 
standing the  desirableness  of  an  eariy  read- 
mission  of  the  reconstructing  States,  probably 
the  minority  in  Congress  do  not  care  to  have 
thexn  readmitted  until  the  actual  physical 
power  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  loyal 
men  who  are  able  to  maintain  their  power 
without  the  support  of  Federal  bayonets.  For 
should  a  State  be  readmitted  before  that  time, 
one  or  two  elections  would  restore  the  rebel 
element  to  .power  agtun,  audit  would  then  be 
more  difficult  to  manage  it  It  is  exceedingly 
dedrable  that  Reconstruction  may  be  carried 
through  on  su^  a  basis  that  the  whole  vote 
of  every  Southern  State  may  be  polled  with- 
out ostradzing  either  ex-rebela  or  ex-slaves, 
and  that  the  vote  when  polled  may  result  in 
the  dection  of  men  \oj^  to  the  Union  and 
friendly  to  equal  rights  for  all  chisscs  of  tiieir 
constituents.  The  sooner  the  States  can  be 
readmitted  on  such  a  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  preponderating  loyalty  the  better. 
But  until  tills  can  be  accomplished,  probably 
both  Congress  and  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple will  oppose  admitting  a  State  which  must 
be  represented  by  either  a  powerless  though 
loyal  minority,  or  by  a  disloyal  and  conservar 
tive  majority.  Yet  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  on  a  full  vote  of  all  the  people, 
loyal  State  governments  would  not  bo  elect- 
ed in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
other  Southern  States  the  reconstruction  con- 
ventions are  in  session,  but  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  contest  between  Congress  and 
the  President  If  the  President  shall  be  re- 
moved, their  work  will  be  straightforward 
and  easy.  If  Congress  shall  yield  to  the 
Preffident's  usurpations,  chaos  will  still  con- 
tinue to  rdgn. 

The  particular  clause  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion acts  which  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Ala- 
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bama  Constitution,  was  repealed  by  Congress 
on  February  25th,  so  that  in  all  the  other 
States  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  will  de- 
cide the  question. 

— The  action  of  Gen.  Grant  in  promptly 
obeying  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  by  restor- 
ing the  possession  of  the  War  Office  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
notice  from  the  Senate  that  that  body  had 
refused  to  concur  in  the  President's  order 
suspending  hun  from  office,  gave  rise  to  an 
acrid  correspondence  between  the  President 
and  Gen.  Grant,  commencing  on  January 
26th  and  endmg  on  February  11th.  The 
President  endeaTored  to  show,  by  his  own 
affirmation,  sustained,  in  part,  by  a  portion 
of  his  Cabinet,  that  Gen.  Grant  had  giTen 
him  reason  to  suppose  he  would,  on  receipt 
of  such  notice  from  the  Senate,  resign  the 
office  to  the  President,  or  give  possession 
thereof  to  his  appointee.  All  this  Gen. 
Grant  denied.  After  allowing  all  due  mar- 
gin for  difference  of  construction  and  of 
recollection,  the  issue  is  narrowed  down  to 
a  simpb  question  of  Tcracity  between  the 
Plresidcnt  and  the  General,  which  the  country 
will  decide  according  to  its  relative  confi- 
dence in  the  honor  of  the  two  officials. 

—The  New  York  State  Republican  Con- 
vention met  at  Syracuse  February  6th,  and 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  the  Reconstruc- 
tion measures  of  Congress,  pledging  retrench- 
ment, economy,  and  fidelity  to  the  finandal 
obligations  of  the  Government,  and  nomi- 
nating Gen.  Grant  for  President,  and  R.  E. 
Fenton,  as  the  choice  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President,  and  instructing  then:  delegates  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  to  vote  as  a  unit  for 
those  candidates. 

— A  convention,  representing,  in  part,  the 
commercial  interests  of  various  cities,  closed 
its  session  at  Boston  on  February  9th,  and 
adopted  resolutions  agdnst  the  taxation  of 
the  public  debt,  against  further  contraction 
of  the  currency,  in  favor  of  a  fi*ee  banking 
system,  and  opposed  to  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments  until  the  country  had  re- 
turned to  its  normal  prosperity. 

—The  trial  of  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr., 
for  violation  of  the  6th  section  of  the  12th 
Canon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
adopted  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  October,  1869, 
forbidding  any  minister  of  the  Church  from 
officiating  within  the  parish  of  another  min- 
ister without  his  permission,  or  that  of  a 
m^'ority  of  the  church-wardens  or  of  the 
vestrymen,  began  at  St.  Peter's  church.  New 
York,   on   January  10th,  and    closed    Feb- 


ruary 18th.  The  chaige  was  preferred  bj 
Rev.  Dr.  Stubbs,  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
accused  Mr.  Tyng  of  preaching  and  reading 
prayers  within  the  parochial  cures  of  said  Dr. 
Stubbs  and  of  Mr.  Boggs,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
preaching  and  reading  occurred  in  a  Metho- 
dist chapel.  The  trial  was  held  before  a 
Board  of  Presbyters,  consisting  of  Rev.  Drs. 
Beech,  Hoffinan,  Hollingsworth,  Moore,  Peters, 
and  Tuttlc.  The  trial  resulted  in  Ibding  the 
defendant  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
receive  a  public  admonition  from  the  Bishop. 

— On  February  13th,  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  corre- 
spondence between  Gen.  Grant  and  President 
Johnson,  relative  to  Stanton's  removal,  voted 
on  the  question  whether  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment against  the  President  should  be  based 
on  such  correspondence,  and  on  tlie  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  induce  Grant  to  disobey  the 
law,  and  laid  the  Impeachment  proportion  on 
the  table,  by  a  vote  of  six  yeas  to  three  nays. 
Mr.  Thaddcus  Stevens,  who  urged  impeach- 
ment, predicted  that  this  **  recreancy  to 
duty  "  would  result  in  the  ruin  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

— On  February  14th,  it  became  known  that 
the  President  had  nominated  Lieut-Cksn.' 
Sherman  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 
eral by  brevet,  mth  orders  to  take  command 
of  a  new  military  division,  with  bis  headquar- 
ters at  Washington ;  also,  that  the  General 
had  declined  the  promotion,  and  requested 
his  brother.  Senator  Sherman,  to  oppose  its 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  IVesident 
soon  afterward  excused  him  from  service  In 
the  proposed  capacity,  revoked  the  order, 
and  appointed  Mij.-Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  to 
the  same  brevet  rank,  with  like  orders.  Qen. 
Thomas,  on  February  22d,  immediately  on 
learning  the  President's  intention,  telegraphed 
to  B.  F.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  de- 
dining  the  promotion.  At  the  time  these 
two  officers  felt  called  upon  thus  to  incur  the 
appearance  of  dimnclination  to  obey  the 
President's  orders,  it  was  well  known  at 
Washington,  and  believed  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  President  desired  a  change 
of  commanders  solely  in  order  to  secure  one 
who  would  abet  his  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
Congress.  Indeed,  the  President  publicly 
based  his  dissatisfacUon  with  Grant,  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  latter  to  carry  obedience  to  the 
President  to  the  point  of  disobedience  to  the 
law. 

— On  February  2l8t,  President  Johnson 
issued  an  order  which  threw  the  entire  coon- 
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try  into  an  excitement  hardly  equalled  since 
the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  or  the  bombardment 
of  Sumter.  For,  by  many,  it  was  regarded 
as  the  throwing  down  of  the  gauntlet  by  the 
President,  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  intent 
to  assert  and  defend  his  superiority  over  the 
laws  of  Congress  by  force.  The  order  pur- 
ported to  remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  appoint 
Adjt.-Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  stead. 
No  sooner  was  it  communicated  to  Congress, 
than  resolutions  of  Impeachment  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Covode,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 
Committees  and  members  of  both  Houses 
waited  upon  Mr.  StantOn  in  large  numbers, 
and  begged  him  to  retain  possession  of  the 
office.  Gen.  Thomases  demand  for  possession 
was  tlicrefore  refused,  and  as  he  urged  and 
renewed  it  pertinaciously,  with  threats  of 
employing  force,  he  was  arrested  and  held  to 
bail  for  violating  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law. 
As  soon  as  quiet  was  restored,  however,  the 
criminal  prosecution  against  Gen.  Thomas 
was  discontinued.  Meanwhile  the  President, 
on  February  22d,  sent  in  to  the  Senate  a 
volunteer  message,  intended  to  stem  the  tide 
of  opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress,  which  had 
set  in  overwhelmingly  for  Impeachment.  It 
was  already  known  that  the  Republican  party 
in  the  House  would  vote  for  Impeachment 
almost  unanimously,  and  the  defence  from 
the  Democratic  side  was  lukewarm,  and  tem- 
pered by  a  strong  disposition  to  regard  Mr. 
Johnson  as  a  Republican  President,  for  whom 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible. The  Democratic  members,  both  in 
Senate  and  House,  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  his  act  prior  to  its  occurrence.  Mr.  Jolm- 
son^s  message  pleads,  1st,  that  he  had  full 
power  to  remove  Secretary  Stanton  under  the 
Tenure-of-Offlcc  Law ;  2d,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  violate  the  law  in  removing  him,  in 
order  to  test  its  constitutionality;  and  8d, 
that  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law  does  not  apply 
to  the  case,  but  that  it  comes  under  a  law  of 
1795.  In  support  of  the  first  point,  he 
advances  that  the  Act  declares  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  shall  hold  his  office  "  during  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  was 
appointed.**  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  Stan- 
ton, having  been  appointed  during  Lincoln's 
term,  and  having  served  out  that  term,  has 
since  rcmuned  in  Johnson's  Cabinet  merely 
by  sufferance.  The  view  taken  by  Congress 
of  this  point  is,  that  President  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond term  has  not  yet  expired,  will  not  expire 
until  March  4th,  1869,  and  hence,  that  Mr. 


Stanton's  right,  under  the  law,  to  serve  out 
"  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  was 
appointed,"  continues  him  in  office  until 
March  4th,  1869.  The  President's  message 
had  no  eflTect  upon  the  views  of  Congress. 
The  debate  upon  the  Impeachment  resolu- 
tions was  fervid  and  intense,  and  ended  on 
February  24th  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  126  yeas  to  47  nays.  All 
the  affirmative  votes  were  Republican.  Two 
of  the  negative  votes,  those  of  Mr.  Carey  of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  New  York,  were 
noted  as  Independent  Republicans.  On  the 
26th,  Messrs.  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bmgham  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  their  name,  presented 
at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. A  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
appointed  to  take  action  thereon.  On  the 
28th,  this  Committee  reported  a  series  of 
twenty-five  rules  for  conducting  the  trial.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  has  prepared  Articles 
of  Impeachment,  and  the  first  trial  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  upon  Impeachment 
is  impending.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
has  arisen  among  those  in  favor  of  Impeach- 
ment, as  to  whether  previous  charges  should 
be  admitted  into  the  case,  or  whether  it 
should  rest  on  the  single  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Law.  Had  no  previous  con- 
flict between  the  President  and  Congress 
arisen,  it  is  certain  that  his  present  disobedi- 
ence of  the  Tenurc-of-Office  Law,  in  order, 
as  he  says,  to  test  its  constitutionality,  would 
not  have  created  the  intense  excitement  and 
indignation  aroused  by  this  act  For,  in  the 
usual  course  of  things,  the  question  whether 
any  officer  or  individual  is  bound  to  obey  an 
act  of  any  Legislature,  or  is  justified  in  dis- 
obeying it,  depends  upon  whether  it  shall  be 
held  to  be  constitutional.  If  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, the  finding  necessarily  reverts 
back  to  the  date  of  the  enactment,  and  legal- 
ixc's  every  thing  done  in  defiance  of  the  act, 
and  makes  illegal  every  thing  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  it.  It  is  not  quite  true,  therefore,  to 
say  that  a  President  is  bound  to  support  all 
laws  until  they  are  decided  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, for  nobody,  either  President  or  pri- 
vate person,  can  be  at  any  time  legally  bound 
to  obey  an  unconstitutional  act,  since  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  law.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  our  fundamental  law,  and  obedience 
to  a  statute  is  at  all  times  subordinate  to  our 
primary  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  Be- 
sides, the  peculiarity  of  the  Tennre-of-Offlce 
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Law  is,  that  it  restrains  the  President  only, 
and  hence  its  constitutionality  can  be  tested 
before  the  Courts  only  on  a  disobedience  of 
it  by  the  President.  The  President  and  any 
other  person  who  assumes  to  disobey  a  law 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
takes  the  responsibility  of  being  able  to  secure 
in  his  favor  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
is  to  come.  Were  there  no  doubt  about  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law,  an  ofiScer  would 
justly  incur  moral  as  well  as  legal  responsi- 
bility by  testing  it  in  this  manner.  But  the 
Tenur&of-Office  Law  is  so  J&r  doubtfhl,  that 
the  Senate  debated  its  constitutionality  for 
weeks  before  passing  it.  A  Court  cannot 
decide  that  an  act,  legal  heretofore,  shall  here- 
after be  illegal  It  can  only  decide  whether 
an  act  committed  was  ever  Illegal.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  for  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  imme- 
diate Court  before  which  he  has  taken  the 
responsibility  of  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  is  the  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment, and  that  the  members  of  this  Court, 
sitting  as  Cnited  States  Senators,  haye  already 
discussed  at  great  length  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law, 
and  will  not  be  likely  to-be  swayed  from  the 
decision  to  which  they  then  arrived. 

The  point  on  which  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  turns  arises  out  of  the  total  silence 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  power  to  remove 
from  office.  As  the  power  must  exist,  some 
have  inferred  it  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
power  to  execute  the  laws,  and  have  held 
that  no  President  could  execute  the  laws 
unless  clothed  with  the  power  to  remove  from 
office  those  subordinate  officers  whose  pres- 
ence might,  m  his  judgment,  obstruct  their 
due  execution.  As  the  Constitution  declares 
that  **  the  executive  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment "  shall  be  vested  in  "the  President " 
alone,  it  follows  that  if  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  is  an  incident  to  the  power  "  to 
execute  the  laws,*^  then  it  resides  in  the 
President  alone,  and  the  Tcnure-of-Office  Act 
is  unconstitutional.  Every  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  first  down  to  that 
which  passed  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  has  by 
vote  or  tacit  assent  acted  upon  this  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  has  allowed  the 
President  alone  to  exercise  the  right  of  re- 
moval. Others,  however,  have  contended 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to, 
and  resulted  from,  the  power  to  appoint  to 
office,  and  that  hence,  as  the  power  to  appoint 
was  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  there* 
fore  the  power  to  remove  belonged  to  them 


jointly.  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  other  leading  constitutional  lawjeta 
have  majnt-ained  this  view,  which  waa  first 
acted  upon  by  Congress  in  the  Tennre-of- 
avil-Office  Act.  It  is  quite  probable  thal^ 
had  Mr.  Johnson  conducted  his  case  with 
prudence  and  adroitness ;  had  he  in  a  friendlj 
manner  suggested  in  advance  to  Mr.  Stantoo 
and  to  the  leaders  in  Congress  that  he  would 
like  to  make  a  formal  order  of  removal,  doC 
for  the  purpose  of  displacing  Mr.  Stanton 
from  actual  possesion  under  the  law,  or  of 
defying  or  disobeying  the  law,  but  aolAj  in 
order  to  test  the  constitutional  point  befoxe 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  would  have  been  met 
in  a  courteous  spirit,  and  might  have  secured 
a  reference  of  the  question  to  the  Sapreme 
Court,  which,  as  it  consists  of  five  Democrats 
and  only  three  Republicans,  would  have  been 
inclmed,  so  far  as  political  bias  would  con- 
trol it,  to  decide  against  the  constitutionalhj 
of  the  law.  Mr.  Johnson  might  in  this  man- 
ner have  obtuned  the  victory.  But  tUa  would 
presuppose  certain  qualities  of  wisdom,  defer- 
ence, and  caution  in  his  own  character,  which 
had  he  possessed,  no  such  law  would  ever 
have  been  passed,  and  no  fatal  issue  between 
him  and  Congress  would  have  arisen.  As  the 
case  stands,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  obtainable,  and  would  be  of  very  little 
consequence  if  it  were,  as  the  spirit  of  defiance 
in  which  Mr.  Johnson's  order  was  made,  has 
brought  all  questions  arising  out  of  it  under, 
practically,  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate. 

—On  February  19tii,  the  United  States 
Senate  came  to  a  vote  on  the  case  of  Senator 
Thomas,  elect  from  Maryland,  and  refbaed  to 
admit  Mm  to  his  scat,  on  account  of  alleged 
complicity  with  the  rebellion,  by  a  vote  of  26 
nays  to  21  yeas. 

— ^The  Ilorida  Constitutional  Convention, 
after  having  once  divided  and  dissolved,  was 
reassembled  by  Gen.  Meade,  brought  to  agree 
upon  a  Constitution,  and  has  adjourned. 

— ^The  New  York  Constitutional  Conven. 
tion  closed  its  labors,  and  a^'oumed  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  after  providing  for  the  sobmiflsion 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
at  the  general  election  to  be  hdd  next 
November.  The  leading  new  features  of  the 
Constitution  are  the  sanction  of  the  l^^idative 
practice  of  submittbg  laws  and  l^gisiatiTe 
questions  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  the 
extension  of  tiie  terms  of  the  Judges  d  all 
the  Courts  to  fourteen  years ;  the  reoigaida^ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  make  it  eon- 
sist  of  a  Chief  Judge  and  six  AflM)date  JodgeSi 
the  present  Court  to  remain  in  office  as  Oom- 
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mifisioners  of  Appeals  for  three  years,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  present  calendar ;  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  the  question  whether  the 
Judiciary  shall  be  elective  or  appohited ;  the 
striking  out  of  the  word  "  white  "  from  the 
qualifications  for  voting  and  holding  office ; 
and  provisions  for  rendering  legislation  less 
open  to  corrupt  and  lobbying  influences. 

— ^The  National  Democratic  Committee  has 
appointed  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion to  meet  at  New  York  city  on  the  4th  of 
July  next.  This  decimon,  with  the  tone  of 
the  Eastern  DemocraUc  press,  is  regarded  as 
favorable  to  the  prospects  of  an  eastern  and 
anti-repudiation  candidate.  Horatio  Seymour 
and  Commodore  Yanderbilt  are  talked  of. 


FOREIGN. 


News  from  the  South  American  Republics 
announce  a  revolution  in  Peru,  Gen.  Canseco 
having  wrested  the  government  from  Gen. 
Prado,  the  late  President.  There  were  indi- 
cations of  revolution  in  Bolivia.  A  feeble 
attempt  at  insurrection  had  been  made  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rosario,  a  city  on  the  Panama  river.  They 
had  declared  in  favor  of  Gen.  Urqueza,  the 
former  President  of  the  Republic,  against 
Gen.  Mitr6,  the  present  President  The  chol- 
era was  raging  among  the  aUied  armies  of 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil  was  enforcing  a  draft 
The  army  of  President  Lopez  of  Paraguay 
was  well  posted,  armed,  and  supplied,  and 
the  stout  litUe  Republic  seemed  still  able  as 
ever  to  resist  her  allied  foes. 

— ^In  Mexico,  the  difficult  problem  is  the 
financial  one.  Under  pressure  of  necessity, 
the  most  exceptional  modes  of  raimng  money 
are  resorted  to.  Thus  San  Luis  Potosi,  in 
order  to  raise  $800,000,  levies  $660,000  there- 
of on  700  merohants  of  the  Ci^ital,  as  a 
forced  loan,  leaving  the  remaming  400,000 
people  of  the  State  to  pay  the  remaining 
$240,000.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  is 
slowly  improving.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Empire  has  vastiy  lightened  the  debt,  and 
lessened  the  expense  of  Government  The 
debt  of  the  Eminre  was  $271,000,000 ;  the 
debt  of  the  Republic  is  only  $81,000,000. 
The  annual  interest  of  the  Lnperial  debt  wai 
$12,000,000 ;  that  of  the  Republic  is  less  than 
$3,000,000.  The  annual  expenses  of  the 
Empire  were  $60,000,000;  those  of  the 
Republic  are  $11,000,000.  It  is  fUly  bo- 
lieved  that  the  rerenne  wiU  soon  equal  this 
demand. 


—The  States  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation have  acceded  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  naturalized  citizens,  and  will  hereafter 
regard  all  citizens  who  are  natives  of  Ger- 
many and  natm^ized  in  the  United  States  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  fully  entitied  to 
all  rights  which  they  would  enjoy  if  bom  in 
the  United  States.  This  change  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  affords  confirmation  of 
Bismark's  boldness  and  sagacity  as  a  states- 
man. France  had  previously  recognized  the 
same  principle.  It  remains  only,  therefore, 
for  Great  Britain  to  assent  to  it,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  having  been  embodied  into  a 
the  law  of  nations. 

— ^In  the  distribution  of  the  awards  in  the 
Paris  Exposition,  the  United  States  received 
a  larger  number  of  prizes,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  exhibitors,  than  any  other 
nation,  and  twice  the  ratio  of  Great  Britain. 
In  gold  medals,  France  received  the  highest 
ratio,  and  the  United  States  were  second. 

— On  February  26th,  Lord  Deri)y,  whose 
health  had  for  some  time  been  precarious, 
resigned  the  Premiership  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  and  was  succeeded,  not,  aa 
was  anticipated,  by  his  son.  Earl  Stanley,  but 
by  the  ^ght  Hon.  Beigamin  Disraeli,  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  accession  of  Disraeli  seems 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  Press  of  England,  of 
which  profession  he  has  styled  himself  a 
member,  with  great  enthusiasm  and  unanim- 
ity. His  policies  toward  the  Reformers  have 
been  so  liberal  as  almost  to  sever  him  from 
the  Tory  party.  Tet  he  maintains,  with  all 
the  fervid  eloquence  and  imaginative  power 
which  distinguished  him  as  a  novelist,  the 
importance  of  the  great  families,  estates,  and 
ancient  traditions  and  usages  of  the  British 
Monarohy.  While  by  birth  he  is  a  man  of 
the  people,  a  Hebrew  in  race,  not  in  creed, 
and  therefore  a  representative  of  the  business 
interests,  the  material  and  financial  "sub- 
stantialities ''  of  Great  Britdn ;  by  genius  and 
education,  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  prose-poet, 
enthusiastically  in  love  with  all  that  is  ancient 
and  venerable,  both  in  his  own  peculiar  race 
and  in  the  British  nation.  His  parliamentary 
career  has  been  long,  and  has  schooled  him 
thoroughly.  He  began  in  failure,  and,  for  a 
time,  was  regarded  with  mingled  fear  and 
contempt,  and  won  his  way  steadily  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  he  succeeded  naturally  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston. 
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Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Thajer,  Professor  Agassiz  was  enabled  last 
summer  to  make  a  journey  to  Brazil,  and  to 
investigate,  more  thoroughly  than  has  before 
been  done,  the  fishes  and  plants  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  spirits  of  a  few  more  of  our  rich  men 
would  move  them  to  make  such  investments; 
they  are  certainly  as  directly  profitable  as 
many  mercantile  speculations.  The  report 
of  this  journey  is  given  to  the  public  in  the 
shape  of  a  journal,  written  by  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
which  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  fields 
in  an  attractive  looking  volume.  The  expe- 
dition seems  to  have  been  a  great  success  so 
far  as  the  collection  of  facts  and  specunens 
was  concerned ;  the  Professor  used  his  oppor- 
tunities to  good  purpose,  and  made  numerous 
additions  to  the  already  alarmingly  long  lists 
of  species  and  genera  of  fishes  and  plants. 
New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  alluvial 
and  drift  formations  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Amazon ;  and  in  the  features  of  these 
formations,  Agassiz  finds  fresh  proofs  of  his 
theories  of  the  glacial  period.  We  confess, 
however,  to  having  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed m  the  volume  as  a  book  of  travel 
Of  course,  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  to 
find  pictures  of  Brazilian  life  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  journey  of  a  few  months,  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  scientific  researches; 
but  the  narrative  seems  wanting  in  sprightll- 
ness  and  general  interest,  and  somewhat  over- 
burdened with  trivial  details.  The  results  of 
the  expedition,  however,  show  a  most  import- 
ant contribution  to  the  scientific  annals  of 
the  continent,  and  the  thanks  of  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  science  are  due  as  well  to 
the  patient  and  exhaustive  labors  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  as  to  the  timely  liberality  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Thayer. 

77ie  Philotophy  of  Eating  (Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton) is  the  title  of  a  new  manual  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dietetics,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Bellows,  a 
Boston  physician,  who  has  made  this  his 
study  for  thirty  years.  His  book,  he  tells 
us,  was  called  forth  by  the  universal  disre- 
gard and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
met  him  everywhere.  The  great  abuses  at 
which  he  specially  aims  his  work  are  the 
waste  and  wrong  uie  of  food,  in  throwing 
away  the  most  valuable  parts,  and  using  only 
the  least  nutritious.  Thus,  the  farmer  sepa- 
rates the  buttermilk,  which  would  furnish 


bram  and  muscle  to  his  children,  and  gives  it 
to  his  pigs,  while  he  keeps  the  butter,  which 
only  yields  fat  and  heat,  for  his  own  family. 
The  case  is  still  worse  with  wheat ;  hero  the 
outer  crust  and  husk  of  the  grain,  which  con- 
tain the  elements  necessary  to  produce  solid 
flesh,  are  sifted  out  after  the  grinding,  and 
given  to  the  cattle,  and  only  the  kernel,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  starch,  which  will  not  sup- 
port life  for  any  time,  ever  gets  into  our 
loaves.  Bread,  he  says,  made  of  unbolted 
wheat-fiour,  in  the  way  that  he  describes,  la 
more  palatable,  nourishhig,  and  digestible, 
than  any  other,  and,  by  itself,  will  sustain  a 
man  in  perfect  health.  He  complains  that 
the  Americans,  in  their  diet,  pay  no  attention 
to  the  varying  requirements  of  the  season 
and  clunate,  and  their  own  occupations,  but 
persist  in  having  the  same  greasy  and  car- 
bonaceous faro  upon  their  tables  in  summer 
as  in  winter,  in  Maine  and  South  Carolina, 
and  hence  dyspepsia  and  bilious  fevers.  He 
strongly  objects  to  a  breakfast  of  baked  beans 
and  fat  pork — the  proper  meal  for  a  wood- 
sawyer  in  January — as  a  fitting  prepara^ve 
for  *a  sermon  on  a  Sunday  in  July.  In  regard 
to  his  opinion  of  the  modifying  effect  of  diet 
on  character,  the  following  characteristic  pas- 
sage may  be  quoted : 

**  Is  your  fat,  good-natured  old  grandfather 
living  on  fat  beef  and  pork,  white  bread  and 
butter,  buckwheat  cakes  and  molasses,  rice 
and  sugar,  till  he  has  lost  all  mental  and 
physical  energy,  and  desires  to  sit  from  morn- 
ing till  night  in  the  chhnney-comer  or  at  the 
r^ter,  saying  nothing  and  caring  for  nothing? 
— change  his  diet,  give  him  fish,  beefsteiSc, 
potatoes,  and  unbolted  wheat  bread,  or  rye 
and  Indian,  with  one  half  or  three  quarters  of 
the  carboniferous  articles  of  his  former  diet, 
and  in  one  week  he  will  cheer  you  agafai  with 
his  old  jokes,  and  call  for  his  hat  and  cane.** 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  grandfiither  is 
lean,  cold,  and  irritable,  there  is  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  dealmg  with  him  by  an  oppoidte 
course.  There  is  no  danger,  says  the  dodor, 
of  any  man^s  overheating  himself,  if  his  meal 
is  of  the  right  kind,  with  enough  phospho- 
rus, nitrogen,  and  carbon,  for  as  soon  as  bis 
system  obtains  enough  of  each  of  these  de- 
ments it  will  be  satisfied ;  but  if  any  of  them 
are  wanting,  his  stomach  will  never  be  ooxk- 
tent. 

Dr.  Bellows  is  a  strong  advocate  of  almost 
total  abstinence  from  alcohol,  and  lapports 
Us  views  by  much  forcible  evidence.  AlUh 
gether  the  book  is  a  moderate  and  pitcticsl 
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one,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  most 
people,  which  makes  it  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  works  seldom  reach  the  class 
which  they  would  especially  benefit  We  no- 
tice, by  the  way,  that  the  writer  is  not  always 
very  accurate  in  the  chemical  statement,  to 
which  he  attaches  so  much  importance  ;  as, 
for  instance,  where  he  says,  near  the  begin- 
ning, that  sugar  and  alcohol  are  composed  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions. 


Ws  have  seldom  met  with  so  clear  and 
well-concdved  an  expression  of  political  dis- 
cussion, as  that  contained  in  the  volume  by 
John  Moblet,  entitled  Edmund  Burke:  A 
Bislarieal  Study.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  It  is, 
in  style  and  spirit,  of  the  best  school  of  the 
time,  which  numbers  among  its  adepts  De 
Tocqueville,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Gk)ldwin  Smith. 
Though  nominally  confined  to  Burke,  and 
the  great  questions  of  his  parliamentary  ca- 
reer, it  is,  in  reality,  an  essay  on  the  politics 
of  the  day.  We  read^  indeed,  of  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  another  generation ;  but  think  aU 
the  while  of  the  great  controversies  respecting 
government  and  society  pressed  upon  our- 
selves. This  partly  arises  from  the  moment- 
ous issues  involved  in  the  vast  uncompleted 
drama  in  which  Burke  took  part,  of  which 
the  American  and  the  French  Revolutions 
were  the  first  two  acts ;  but  it  is  also  due  to 
the  breadth  and  acumen  of  the  writer,  who,  in 
exhausting  motives  and  detecting  possibilities 
of  conduct,  greatly  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his 
**  historical  study.^'  Mr.  Morley,  an  Oxford 
scholar,  and  editor  of  *'The  Fortnightly  Be- 
view/'  is  a  representative  of  the  doctrines  of 
progress  in  modem  political  life;  and  is  evi- 
dently looking  for  great  changes  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  own  country  and  of  Europe,  and 
possibly  of  these  United  States,  the  condition 
of  which,  we  understand,  he  has  recently 
practically  examined  in  a  tour  of  the  country. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
strange  that  an  ardent  reformer  should  se- 
lect Edmund  Burke  for  the  object  of  his 
eulogy,  and  seek  in  his  writings  a  confirma- 
tion of  speculaUve  opinions  seemingly  so  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  the  great,  antagonist 
of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  mystery 
is  easily  exphiined.  Burke  was  too  profound 
a  philosopher,  and  too  deeply  imbued  with 
the  love  of  truth,  to  be  altogether  a  one-sided 
man  on  any  question.  We  may  be  sure  that 
his  sagacity  and  honesty  were  not  to  be  hmit- 
ed  to  the  discussioa  in  hand  and  to  be  buried 
with  the  occasion.  Then,  too,  apart  from  this 
fiumlty  of  wide-spreading  thought,  Burke  was. 


during  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  reform,  notably  so 
on  constitutional  questions  relating  to  the 
working  of  the  British  Constitution ;  his  vin- 
dication of  the  American  Revolution ;  his  ef- 
forts for  justice  and  humanity  in  Indian  affairs ; 
even  in  his  plea  for  the  permanent  wants  of 
man  in  his  **  Refiections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution." So  Mr.  Morley  finds  grounds  of  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  in  the  writings  of  his 
author,  even  when  he  often  feels  compelled 
to  point  out  his  errors. 

Two  points  are  made  especially  promment : 
the  vindication  of  Burke's  practical  consisten- 
cy in  his  paramount  devotion  to  order  as  the 
law  of  human  welfare ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
Burke^s  unfailing  test  of  political  wisdom,  the 
adaptation  of  legislaUon  to  the  real  wants, 
according  to  the  Umitations,  capabilities,  and 
desires  of  a  conmiunity.  The  tendency  of 
Burke's  mind,  in  his  virtue,  his  integrity,  his 
extraordinary  political  insight,  his  pursuit  of 
this  '*  order,'*  is  shown  to  be  constantly  to- 
wards reform ;  as  the  well-being  of  the  state 
was  hazarded  by  the  corruption  of  its  officers, 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  and  afterwards 
by  the  destructives  of  the  Revolution.  Even 
while  he  was  carried  away  by  his  unagination 
in  the  defence  of  conservatism,  Burke  is  shown 
to  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  progress  in  the 
future.  Probably,  no  greater  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  lus  works  than  by  this  acute  philoso- 
phical estimate  of  a  writer  of  a  different 
school ;  certainly,  no  exhibition  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  highest  value  of  those  works  has 
been  made  surpassing  this  in  lucidity  and 
felicity  of  statement 

Burke's  advocacy  of  moral  expediency — ^the 
pursuit  of  the  practical — content  with  the  at- 
tainable— ^has  never  been  put  in  a  clearer 
light  Goldsmith,  in  his  famous  character 
of  Burke  in  his  poem  **  Retaliation,"  would 
seem  to  countenance  the  contrary  notion  in 
the  line, 

**  And  too  fond  of  tho  right  to  pnrsuo  the  expe- 
dient;" 

but  in  saying  this  he  wa^  speaking  of  a  far 
lower  grade  of  expediency  than  that  which 
wo  have  here  in  mind. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other which  Burke  insisted  upon,  it  was  Ihe 
expedient  in  the  exercise  of  public  authority. 
His  great  maxim,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Morley, 
was,  **  The  situation  of  man,  the  preceptor  of 
his  duty."  He  opposed  the  American  War, 
because  it  was  inexpedient  to  employ  force 
against  a  people  whom  there  was  everj  reason 
to  conciliate,  and  whose  opportunity  of  re- 
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sistaDce,  in  character,  dispoaition,  and  physi- 
cal circomstances,  there  was  every  hidace- 
ment  to  respect.  He  fought  Hastings,  because 
it  was  inexpedient  to  hold  a  great  nation  by 
fraud  for  purposes  of  pillage.  He  r^non- 
strated  with  the  constitution-mongers  of 
France,  because  their  visionary  edicts  failed 
to  provide  for,  and  to  secure,  those  very 
"Rights  of  Man'*  which  his  powerful  sympa- 
thy and  imagination  multiplied  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  those  who  proclaimed  that  he 
was  denying  them  altogether  I 

There  can  be  no  more  profitable  study  at 
the  present  day,  and  especially  in  our  own 
country,  than  this  of  the  nature  and  motives 
of  statesmanship  as  they  are  unfolded  in  the 
works  of  Burke.  Mankind  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  in  their  conduct  by  ad- 
miration of  an  exclusive  theory :  it  appears 
so  much  more  simple  and  direct ;  so  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  honorable,  compared 
with  the  qualifications  and  restraints  of  prac- 
tical wisdom.  Hence,  l^slative  tyranny  in 
the  name,  and  inextricable  confusion  in  the 
attempt,  to  reduce  all  things  to  uniformity. 
Many  suggestions  of  this  kind,  fatal  to  preva- 
lent notions  of  the  day,  must  strike  the  reader 
as  he  peruses  Mr.  Morley*s  admirable  expoei-. 
tion  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Burke. 

Alidx  ;  oTy  the  Painier^t  Story,  by  Lauoh- 
TON  OsDORN  (Doolady),  is  a  book  which,  like 
Wordsworth's  poet,  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  for  its  appreciation — 

You  must  love  if ,  ero  to  yon 
It  will  Boem  worthy  of  your  Ioto. 


Granted  this  indulgence  of  affection — and 
there  are  few  books  of  any  real  worth,  as 
there  are  few  persons  of  whatever  excellence 
who  do  not  require  it — then  you  may  be  re- 
warded for  the  time  spent  in  the  perusal  of 
*'  Alice."  It  is  somewhat  unequal  in  execu- 
tion ;  the  author's  language,  though  remark- 
ably pure  in  expresmon,  sometimes  falls  short 
of  his  own  poetic  standard ;  the  plot  involves 
moat  improbable  ^ntingendes ;  yet,  with 
whatever  defects,  the  poem  is  noticeable 
for  its  originality  and  a  certain  essence  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  refinement  It  could  be 
written  only  by  one  sensible  to  the  keenest 
susceptibilities,  one  well  tutored  by  books 
and  experience,  one  skilled  in  the  observation 
of  nature,  and  a  thorough  adept  in  the  mjB- 
teries  of  the  painter's  art  These  are  quaU- 
ties  which  the  author,  Mr.  Osbom,  has  exhib- 
ited in  .various  degrees,  in  numerous  volumes 
published  at  intervals  during  the  last  thirty 


or  forty  years.  Most  of  them  are  little  knoim 
to  the  public ;  for  they  are  of  that  dan  of 
individual  performances,  of  ecoentiie  ori^- 
nality,  which,  exciting  the  wonderof  oritioBand 
the  admiration  of  a  few  who  delight  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  genius  however  wayward,  perrarM^ 
or  imperfect,  are  like  the  old  play  in  Hamlet^ 
"  caviare  to  the  generaL"  The  *'  readmg  pnb- 
lie,"  which  prefers  at  any  time  to  a  meteorio 
display  a  good  dark  lantern  in  the  liands  of  a 
stupid  Dogberry  as  a  guide  to  ita  well-wom 
paths,  till  the  lantern  actually  givei  out  and 
the  Dogberry  dies  of  old  age-— this  '*  rwiillng 
public  "  is  apt  to  be  very  much  pexfilezfid  by 
such  books  as  Mr.  Osbom  has  written.  Not 
content  with  letting  them  alone  or  Airowing 
them  down  in  despair,  critics  get  in  a  purion 
with  them.  The  originality  or  the  absor^ty 
puts  them  out.  So  they  irritate  the  author 
by  *'  establishing  a  raw  "  for  their  literary  laih 
at  some  weak  point  of  his  cuticle.  They  faATo 
no  comprehension  or  toleration  of  the  Idea 
that  excellence  may  be  attended  by  oorro- 
spending  defects.  They  would  have  an  impoo- 
siUe  hmdscape  in  which  there  should  be 
nothing  but  raountain-heighta  without  vall^yB. 
The  sensitive  man  of  genius,  not  content  with 
a  reception  of  this  kind,  sometimes  giTea  up 
the  contest  in  despair;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  profits  by  the  adversary ;  and  oocur 
sionally  turns  satirist  himself  and  lustilj  be- 
labors the  critics.  Readers  of  the  paaring 
generation  who  remember  Mr.  Osbom's  sen* 
timental  and  grotesque  ^' Sixty  Years  of  the 
Life  of  Jeremy  Levis,"  published  in  1881, 
his  ^  Drama  of  AUa-ad-Deen,"  and  passionate 
warmly  colored  **  Confessions  of  a  Poet,"  may 
also  recall  the  ''Vision  of  Bubeta,  an  Epie 
Story  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan,"  and  the 
Cantos  of  "  Arthur  Carryl,"  witii  their  sathl- 
cal  multitudinous  notes  ''  fluttering  the  Vole- 
dans  in  Corioll"  The  New  York  editon 
came  in  for  their  full  share  of  these  peraooal 
attentions.  Whoever  would  study  the  ''Press  ** 
of  Manhattan  of  thirty  years  ago,  would  do 
well  to  look  into  these  annotations  of  Mr.  Os- 
bom's  "  Pursuits  of  Literature"  of  those  daySi 
in  that  elegantiy  prmted  "  Vision  of  Bubeta.** 
Long  aftec  that  account  was  finally  settled, 
Mr.  Osbom  reappeared  before  the  publie  ai 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  and  valuaUe  **  Trea- 
tise on  Oil  Painting,"  for  he  was  a  profound 
student  of  the  art  and  practically  skilied  fa& 
its  results,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  hie 
name  figured  with  the  Academicians,  or  that 
he  has  been  among  their  exhibiton.  Of  late^ 
during  the  last  season,  Mr.  Osbom  has  pub- 
lished two  tragedies  which  we  have  not  i 
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followed  bj  the  poem  before  va,  "Alice,** 
which  we  have  read  with  pleasure. 

It  is  properly  entitled  "  A  Painter's  Story ;'» 
for  it  deriyes  all  its  best  qualities  from  the 
painter's  art  A  glance  at  the  narrative  will 
show  its  capabilities  in  this  respect  The 
daughter  of  an  English  Earl  is  spirited  away 
in  her  childhood  by  a  disappointed  and  re- 
vengeful female-servant  with  a  dash  of  gypsy 
blood,  and  a  convenient  acquaintance  with  the 
fraternity ;  is  carried  to  a  life  of  beggary  and 
hardship  in  the  metropolis,  from  which,  on 
her  desertion  by  the  hag,  she  is  rescued  one 
night  by*a  young  artist,  who  finds  her  aban- 
doned to  suffering  in  a  London  street  The 
artist  gives  her  a  home  for  several  months, 
during  which  she  is  clothed  in  masculine  at- 
tire. The  relation  between  them  is  that  of 
mutual  respect  and  affection,  of  gratitude  on 
her  part  and  tenderness  on  his  own,  ripening 
into  love.  He  pamts  her  portrait  in  his  pic- 
ture  of  the  **  Angel  in  the  Air.'*  It  is  seen 
at  the  Exhibition  by  the  Earl  and  Countess. 
Struck  with  the  resemblance  to  their  lost 
child,  they  seeic  the  painter  to  purchase  it, 
and  are  led  to  a  recognition  of  Alice  herself^ 
who  is  now  restored  to  her  princely  home. 
The  punter,  aided  by  the  Eari,  rises  to  fame 
and  fortune,  and  loves  and  is  beloved  by  the 
daughter  as  she  grows  to  maturity.  This  is 
fully  revealed  when  he  is  called  to  paint  the 
lady  in  the  fulness  of  her  beauty.  Honorably 
refusing  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  position, 
he  absents  himself  from  her  company,  leaves 
England,  and  the  pair  do  not  meet  again  till, 
broken  in  health  and  attended  by  a  young 
nobleman,  a  suitor  favored  by  the  Earl,  Alice, 
still  mindful  of  her  old  affection,  encounters 
Walter  the  painter  on  the  Rhine.  The 
nobleman-suitor  is  now  led  by  the  old  gypsy 
hag  to  attempt  an  abduction  of  the  lady,  who 
is  rescued  by  Walter,  when  the  scene  changes 
to  Heidelberg.  Here  the  artist  is  assuled 
with  a  murderous  intent  by  the  weak  and  dis- 
reputable nobleman,  and  in  the  encounter  is 
mortally  wounded  by  a  German  friend  of 
Walter.  The  gentie  Alice,  wounded  in  spirit 
and  shattered  by  her  early  sufferings,  fades 
away  and  dies. 

The  filling-in  of  such  an  outline  is  every 
thing;  and  here  the  writer  excels  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  accessories— the  descriptions  of 
nature,  which  are  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  book,  the  artistic  studies  and  interpreta- 
tions ;  while  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  whole 
is  never  lost  sight  of.  The  cantos  are  appro- 
priately named  "  Chants,**  for  the  verse,  a 
rhymed  irregular  measure,  to  be  property  un- 


derstood requires  the  aid  of  the  vodce.  There 
is  something  pleasmg  in  this  description  of  a 
cultivated  English  landscape : 

Fair  is  the  aoene  he  looki  oat  upon, 

Fair  and  soft  as  ever  yet  one 

Bmil'd  in  the  light  of  a  fommer's  sun. 

The  single  great  window  still  open  stood. 

Beneath  spread  the  lawn,  in  the  background  the 

wood; 
A  large  Tound  pool  befiire  thk  lay, 
With  no  carr'd  fountain,  no  jets  that  play ; 
But  the  smooth-sharen  grass,  still  ftent  and  green. 
Crept  to  its  marge  without  border  between ; 
And  on  its  ftiU  basin  throe  sw^as  were  seen, 
Whose  snow-white  shadows  move  on  the  lake 
With  not  a  ripple  their  form  to  break, 
Save  the  tremulous  lines  that  mark  their  wake. 
As  with  oary  fioet  stretoh'd  out  behind, 
Swoll'n  fareast  and  arching  nock  elate, 
They  steer  their  plumy  ship  of  state. 
And  sail,  and  tack,  and  wind. 
Shiftless  as  in  a  painted  scene, 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  were  seen, 
For  not  a  broese  their  branches  stirr'd. 
And,  save  the  rustle  of  a  bird, 
The  very  leaves  lay  stilL 
The  iUlow  deer  ftcm  out  the  wosd 
Stray'd  listiessly,  or  cropped  their  food. 
Ere  the  sun,  higlier  o'er  the  hill. 
Should  drive  them  to  the  forest  glade ; 
And,  yave  the  swans,  the  bird,  the  deer, 
Was  nothing  living  moving  near, 
On  lawn,  on  lake,  in  woodland  shade. 
And  not  a  sound  was  hoard. 

There  is  also  among  other  passages  of  the 
kind  a  description  of  the  Castie  of  Heidelberg, 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  the 
pictures  of  that  famous  locality.  We  should 
like  to  present  a  few  of  these  lines,  in  which 
the  painter  displays  his  skill  in  the  exhibition 
of  physical  beauty ;  but  they  are  so  inwrou^t 
with  the  poem,  that  it  would  be  at  some 
hazard  in  separating  them  from  the  text 

Mr.   Howard   Patson    Arnold*b    Great 
ExhihiUcn,  with  ConHnetUal  Sketehis,  Prm- 
Heal  and  Sumorout  (Hurd  k  Houghtoo),  is 
a  sketchy,  lively  account  of  various  incidfluts 
of  European  travel  in  France  and  Switcer- 
land,  with  a  particular  view  of  objects  of  a 
sodal,  literary,  or  artistic  interest,  suggested 
by  the  great  Paris  show  of  the  last  season  in 
the  Palace  of  Industry  at   the    Champ  de 
Mar$,    We  might  occasionally  wish*  a  sim- 
pier  style  in  the  narrative,  with  less^anxiety 
for  point  and  effect ;  but  upon  the  wbc^e  the  ■ 
book,  hi  its  light  way,  is  both  instructive  and 
entertaining.    There  are  many  pleasant  no- 
tices of  objects  and  droumstanoes  whidi  no  • 
one  could  present  better  than  the  experieneed-. 
European  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Pott; 
for  in  this  capadty  the  author  has  been  for 
some  time  known  to  the  publior.   It  will  be  " 
observed  by  the  titie  of  his  booM;  that  there ' 
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is  a  claim  for  the  bumorous  as  well  as  the 
practical,  a  pretension  which  is  fairly  enough 
supported  by  some  facetious  drollery,  as  in 
the  distillation  of  "  Gentle  Dulncss  at  Din- 
ner," a  chapter  of  "  Divers  FacetisB  "  at  the  * 
expense  of  verdant  travellers,  the  rigmarole 
over  the  "  Great  Unknown  '*  American  poet 
at  Nice,  and  other  jocularities,  of  the  Arte- 
mus  Ward  school,  together  with  a  sprinkling 
of  good  anecdotes  of  the  flower  of  various 
**  Table-Talk."  For  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
latter,  take  a  sharp  saying  of  Baron  Maulc, 
and  a  ready  one  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  **  The 
former  was  at  a  dinner-party,  where  a  young 
man  near  him  was  making  himself  generally 
disagreeable  by  his  officious  observations  and 
flippancy.  He  said  to  the  Judge,  at  length, 
that  really  the  only  things  he  cared  for  were 
horses  and  women.  *  Young  man,'  replied 
he,  *  I  advise  you  to  go  home  and  make  your 
will ;  bequeath  your  skin  to  be  made  into  a 
side-saddle,  and  in  that  way  you  can  both 
make  yourself  useful  and  gratify  the  only 
tastes  you  have.*  '*  The  other  has  not,  we 
believe,  yet  got  into  the  "  Jerroldiana,*'  "  A 
game  was  being  played  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  company  of  Shakespeare.  Each  per- 
son was  to  name  some  object,  it  mattered  not 
what,  to  the  guest  next  to  him,  and  the  lat- 
ter, under  pain  of  a  forfeit,  was  to  give  some 
quotation  from  the  work  to  illustrate  it.  To 
Jerrold  was  allotted  the  word  tread-mill,  and 
he  hardly  hesitated  a  moment  before  reply- 
mg,  in  the  well-known  language  of  Lear, 


*  Down,  thoa  cUmUng  mktow  !'" 

Among  the  interesting  practical  pordons 
may  be  noticed  the  account  of  the  estabtish- 
ment  of  the  Parisian  publishers,  Messrs.  H»- 
chette  &  Co.,  and  the  description  of  the  fan* 
provcments  and  resources  of  the  new  Im« 
perial  Library. 


Gail  Hamilton's  new  book  (Ticknor  A 
Fields)  bears  the.  suggestive  title  of  Woman*s 
WronffM.  People  who  consider  amiability  the 
chief  and  most  necessary  of  feminine  TirtueSy 
will  probably  regard  with  horror  this  tren- 
chant little  work.  Giul  Hamilton  oertainlj 
does  not  believe  in  fighting  lies  with  glared 
hands,  but  on  the  contrary  attacks  them  with 
every  weapon  lying  within  her  readi.  Br. 
Todd  is  severely,  and,  upon  the  whole,  jiutlj 
dealt  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  boolc  The 
latter  part  is  occupied  with  the  anthor'e  own 
views,  which  are  stated  in  a  clear,  moderate 
manner.  Among  other  just  remarks,  the  en- 
thor  says,  she  would  rather  see  the  rig^t  of 
voting  restricted  than  farther  extended ;  of 
course  believing  that  although  there  are  many 
women  who  would  do  much  good,  there  are 
also  many  who  would  do  as  much  iigury  aa 
the  crowds  of  ignorant  fordgners  who  vir- 
tually  rule  our  cities,  by  being  pennitted  to 
exercise  tliis  privilege.  As  this  work  shows 
more  definite  purpose  than  any  of  the  other 
writings  of  Gail  Hamilton,  it  natorally  ranks 
higher  both  in  usefulness  and  interest 


FINE    ARTS. 


Among  the  works  exhibited  in  Mr.  Atkrt^s 
splendid  collection,  which  was  noticed  at 
length  in  Putnam  for  March,  none  attracted 
more  attention  than  Gustave  Dos£*8  magnifi- 
cent drawing  entitled  "  The  Retreat  of  1812 ;  '* 
a  subject  frequently  selected  for  artistic  treat- 
ment, but  never  before  handled,  in  our  judg- 
ment, with  the  vigor,  imagination,  and  dra- 
matic power  displayed  in  this  striking  com- 
position. In  this  single  picture  the  whole 
story  of  that  disastrous  retreat  is  told  ii\ore 
vividly  than  it  ever  was  by  poet  or  historian. 
Tlie  chief  point  of  action  and  interest  is  the 
struggle  around  the  wagon  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  who  are  feebly  resisting 
the  savage  attacks  of  Cossack  cavalry — ^the 
guerriUas  of  the  Russian  army.  From  this 
brave  but  hopeless  struggle  for  life,  the  eye 
wanders  down  into  the  foreground,  where  the 
softened  outlines  of  the  forms  of  soldiers, 


horses,  wagons,  showmg  through  the  e&> 
shrouding  snow,  reveal  to  us  the  horrors  of 
the  long-continued  flight  through  the  dismal 
waste  of  winter.  Every  part  of  the  compo- 
sition is  crowded  with  incident  and  interest^ 
though  not  so  as  to  destroy  its  unity  of 
effect.  Nothmg  in  the  accessories  detrtcts 
from  the  importance  of  the  central  group, 
but  every  thing  tends  to  heighten  its  effect 
upon  the  beholder's  imagination. 

Wo  feel  the  greater  interest  in  this  mag- 
nificent drawing,  because  many  of  Dora's 
later  works  have  exhibited  a  lamentable  fall- 
ing off  in  unaginative  qualities  and  power  of 
execution.  It  would  be  diffioolt  to  name 
more  magnificent  failures  than  hli  illustra- 
tions of  Teunyson's  '*  Queen  GnhieTere"  and 
*' Vivien,"  and  those  to  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine  are  commonplace  to  the  last  degree. 
The  extraordinaiy   fiicility  with  which  he 
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throws  off  his  drawings  betrays  him  into 
carelessness;  he  evidently  studies  too  little 
the  character  of  the  works  he  seeks  to  illos- 
trate,  and  his  style  is  always  the  same, 
whether  his  text  is  from  the  Bible,  Paradise 
Lost,  Tennyson's  Idylls,  or  La  Fontwne.  If 
he  would  study  more  conscientiously,  and 
produce  more  slowly,  what  he  did  would  have 
twenty  times  the  value  of  the  hasty,  ill-com- 
posed and  flimsily  executed  drawings  he  now 
imposes  upon  the  picture-buying  public. 


A  TisiT  to  the  studio  of  William  Hart, 
in  the  Tenth-street  Studio  Building,  has  half 
inclined  us  to  reconsider  our  verdict  that  he 
should  never  be  allowed  again  to  paint  in 
any  thing  but  water-colors.  His  large  oil- 
painting,  entitled  "  The  Last  Gleam,"  which 
he  has  but  recently  finished,  is  certainly  a 
very  beautiful  production.  The  view  was 
taken  in  the  Green  Mountains,  whose  won- 
derful variety  of  picturesque  scenery  has 
been  too  much  neglected  by  our  artists  for 
the  bolder  scenery  of  New  Hampshire.  On 
the  right  of  this  picture  rises  a  mountain- 
slope,  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
detail  combined  with  great  breadth  and  unity 
of  effoct;  the  last  glances  of  the  setting 
sun  cover  the  broad  slope  with  a  lovely  mys- 
tery of  softened  light  and  shadow.  But  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  successful  part  of 
the  picture  is  the  foreground.  A  country 
road  comes  into  sight  as  it  winds  about  a 
clump  of  trees ;  a  bit  of  country  fence,  half- 
hidden  in  clematis,  fern,  woodbine,  and  golden- 
rod,  attracts  and  fascinates  the  eye.  Over 
all  this  is  thrown  the  coolness  of  the  evening 
shadow,  painted  with  admirable  skill  and 
delicacy,  heightening  by  contrast  the  warmth 
and  brilliancy  of  the  sunset  gleams  on  the 
harvest-field  and  the  mountain-side.  We 
hope  this  fine  painting  may  be  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  of  Design ;  though,  such  is  the 
jealousy  of  owners,  pictures  once  sold  rarely 
find  their  way  into  public  exhibitions.  Had 
we  a  permanent  picture-gallery,  where  pic- 
tures could  be  exhibited  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  owner,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  obtaining  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art 
for  this  purpose.  Many  people,  who  dislike 
to  be  deprived  of  their  pictures  for  several 
months,  would  have  no  objection  to  sending 
them  to  a  well-regulated  public  gallery  for  a 
few  weeks  or  days. 


hibition  at  Putnam's  Gallery,  No.  661  Broad- 
way. This  interesting  work  of  art  has  won 
the  highest  commendation  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  artist  has  endeavored  to  por- 
tray the  perplexed  astonishment  and  terror 
felt  by  Eve  on  finding  the  dead  body  of  her 
son.  She  had  raised  it,  not  yet  cold,  upon 
her  knee,  and  looks  steadfastly  into  the  silent 
face,  as  if  she  would  penetrate  the  secret  of 
death.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  Mr.  Jackson  left  here  for  Italy,  in 
which  country  he  has  since  very  successfully 
pursued  the  practice  of  his  art  The  group 
which  he  has  brought  to  this  country  was 
modelled  in  Florence  in  1868  and  1864,  and 
finished  in  marble  in  1867.  It  embodies  an 
original  idea  wrought  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
skill  and  beauty.  Exhibited  first  in  Boston, 
it  attracted  much  attention  there,  not  alone 
by  its  beauty  but  also  by  its  anatomical  merit, 
which  Dr.  Holmes,  judging  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  savant  as  well  as  a  critic,  pro- 
nounces to  be  of  the  highest  order. 


Shattuck*s  fine  picture  of  the  "White 
Hills,"  already  noticed  in  these  pages,  is  now 
on,  exhibition  at  Goupil's,  where  it  attracts 
many  visitors.  As  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant work  of  an  artist  who  has  painted 
many  excellent  pictures,  it  ought  to  be  seen 
by  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  Ameri- 
can art.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, the  eminent  English  engraver,  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a  large  wood-engraving  of  this 
picture,  through  which  it  will  become  known 
to  thousands  of  people  who  may  never  sec  the 
originaL 

TuERE  are  several  new  and  interesting  works 
of  art  at  Schads*  establishment — among  them 
a  landscape  by  the  celebrated  German  land- 
scape artist  AcHENBACH,  and  a  large  flower- 
piece  by  Robik.  Schaus  also  exhibits  Pal- 
mer's latest  work,  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, embodying  a  very  commonplace  idea — 
Hope  resting  her  hand  on  the  anchor  of  Faith. 
The  figure  of  Hope  stands  out  in  partial  re- 
lief from  the  marble,  and  is  modelled  with  ex- 
quisite grace  and  feeling. 


A  VERT  beautiful  piece    of  sculpture — 
Jackson's  "  Eve  and  Abel," — is  now  on  ex- 


LoNorELLOw's  "Evangeline"  and  Whit- 
tier's  **Maud  Muller"  will  probably  never 
cease  to  be  favorite  subjects  for  artistic  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Meyer  has  recently  painted  a  Maud 
Muller  which  has  been  sent  to  England  for 
reproduction  in  chromo-lithography ;  and 
Sdiaus  is  having  Brochart's  ideal  of  the 
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character  engraved  for  him  in  the  best  manner 
on  steel.  The  proof  of  the  etching  of  this  work 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  his  gallery,  and  gives 
promise  of  an  ezqxusite  engraving. 

Bradford's  Arctic  picture,  '*  Crushed  by 
Icebergs,''  which  has  been  exhibited  with 
great  success  in  England,  has  been  admirably 
reproduced  in  chromo-litbogn^)hy.  We  have 
never  seen  better  work  of  Uie  kind.  The 
tone  and  color  of  the  original  are  imitated 
with  great  fidelity,  and  even  the  texture  of  the 
painting  is  reproduced  with  such  skill  as  al- 
most to  deceive  the  eye  on  close  inspection. 
As  people  will  prefer  chromo-lithographs  to 
engravings,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  market 
supplied  with  the  very  best  works  of  the  kmd 
that  can  be  produced,  such  as  this  one ;  though 
for  ourselves  we  should  esteem  the  slightest 
original  sketch,  by  a  great  artist,  more  highly 
than  the  finest  chromo-lithograph  ever  painted. 

CiLARLxs  A.  SoMMER,  an  artist  of  consider- 
able merit  and  repute,  who  contemplates 
making  a  trip  to  Europe  this  spring,  had  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  at  his  studio  last 
month.  These  embraced  oil-paintings  and 
sketches  of  scenery  in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
Catskills,  and  in  South  America. 


We  learn  that    Mr.  Prako,  the  emioent 
chromo-lithographer,  has  commenced  his  "Gal- 


lery of  American  Punters,"  in  which  he  pro- 
poses that  every  American  artist  of  note  abaJL 
be  represented  by  at  least  one  picture.  He 
may  not  succeed  in  fully  carrying  out  this 
large  design,  but  he  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  has  already  secured  the  coopeitatioii 
of  artists  whose  names  are  widely  known. 
Among  the  works  upon  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged are, "  The  Falls  of  the  Yo  Semite,"  by 
Bierstadt;  *'The  Barefooted  Boy,**  by  East- 
man Johnson ;  **  The  May-Queen  "  and  '^The 
Little  Rogue,"  by  J.  G.  Brown;  "The  Ship- 
wreck of  Stecrforst,"  by  Moran ;  "  The  Bay  of 
New  York"  and  "The  White  Mountains  in 
October,"  by  G.  L.  Brown.  We  imdentaad 
that  the  artists  with  whom  Mr.  Prang  haa  con- 
ferred as  to  the  reproduction  of  their  worics  in 
chromo-lithognipby,  have  expressed  very  great 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  plans  for  malrmg 
art  popular  by  bringing  good  pictores  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  income. 
There  is  still,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to  ae» 
knowledge,  much  room  for  improvement  in 
his  cbromos.  Many  of  them  are  wanting  in 
the  admirable  qualities  of  tone  and  colot  that 
distinguish  the  productions  of  the  Amndd 
Society.  But  they  are  very  much  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  before 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  are  veiy 
beautifully  finished.  Mr.  Prang  constantly  en- 
deavors to  improve  the  art  and  malce  il 
worthier  of  approval  and  patronage. 


TABLE-TALK. 


At  many  of  the  taibles  in  Europe-north-of- 
tbe-Alps,  the  table-talk  during  tliis  last  win- 
ter must  have  been  of  the  saddest.  Sweden, 
Finland,  Northern  and  Eastern  Russia,  and 
Eastern  Prussia  have  been  visited  and  wasted 
by  a  real  famine,  and  the  scarcity  in  both 
France  and  England  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
a  famine.  In  Norway  there  has  long  been  a 
fearful  state  of  things,  and  extreme  cold,  pov- 
erty, and  starvation  have  almost  depopulated 
that  side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The 
people  of  Eastern  Prussia  have  appealed 
through  their  Consul  for  help  from  this 
country,  and  money,  has  been  sent ;  but  how, 
by  any  contribution  less  than  national,  to 
save  a  nation  from  perishing  by  hunger? 
The  worst  suffering  has  been  in  Tunis,  where 
the  mortality  is  so  great  that  the  dead  are 
buried  m  trenches.  Next  to  Tunis  in  misery 
is  London,  where  squalor,  and  filth,  and  a 
brutal  alms-giving  add  their  demoralizing 
horrors  to  simple  starvation.    Dc:ith  by  this 


sharpest  of  God's  arrows  must  be  cnxd  any- 
where, but  it  seems  to  us  it  would  be  pleaa- 
anter  to  die  by  it  in  Mussulman  Tunis  than  In 
Christian  London.  In  the  best  of  times  the 
poverty  of  London  blackens  the  sky,  and 
takes  heart  and  hope  out  of  whoever  gives  an 
earnest  look  at  it.  We  have  oursdves  seen 
two  beggar-children  squabbling  in  the  gutter 
for  the  skins  and  pidp  of  the  fairlooldng 
but  vapid  English  gooseberries  whidi  we  liad 
tasted  and  r^ected.  And  this  was  in  a  year 
when  there  was  no  starvation  that  was  thoo^t 
worth  talking  about,  and  England  swaimed 
from  end  to  end  with  rich  peofdei  her  own 
and  from  fordgn  countries.  Bat  there  ia 
always  suffering  in  England  from  exceadre 
poverty,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  cmnOry 
is  so  ill-applied,  that  it  does  nothfaig,  qyparent- 
ly,  to  relieve  the  misery  tliat  shows  more 
awful  m  contrast  with  the  real  Bpleadat  and 
comfort  of  the  ridi.  So  long  as  Bugiand  ii 
overcrowded ;  so  long  as  the  land  oontinnes 
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to  be  divided  on  the  unjust  principle  of  primo- 
geniture; 60  long  as  estates  are  entailed; 
80  long  as  the  labor  of  the  nation  is  taxed  in 
enormous  sums  to  support  idle  peOple  in 
sinecures,  and  busy  people  in  useless  work — 
80  long  there  will  be  poverty  and  starvation 
there,  whether  the  harvesto  shall  be  plenty 
or  shall  faiL 

In  all  these  suffering  countries  the  measure 
of  relief  and  recovery  is  the  greater  or  less 
facility  with  which  the  central  government 
can  reach  its  people  by  means  of  its  official 
agents  In  France  and  Russia  these  agents 
are  notoriously  dishonest;  all  but  the  very 
highest  officers  are  open  to  bribery,  and  steal 
the  money  that  passes  through  their  hands. 
In  England  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
officials  of  dishonesty ;  the  trouble  there  is  an 
excessive  formality,  which  makes  getting  re- 
lief 80  tedious  a  process  that  many  applicants 
are  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten,  before  help 
reaches  them.  In  Prussia,  however,  the 
government  machinery  is  perfect,  and  the 
administration  so  intelligent  and  wise,  that 
help  will  be  speedy,  and,  so  far  as  the  State's 
resources  go,  effectuaL 


on  the  side  of  what,  it  seems  to  us  as  clear  as 
noon-day,  is  the  right,  and  so,  indeed,  by  far 
the  greater  number  are;  but  a  lamentable 
exception  is  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  Political  Economy.  Mr. 
Carey  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
resist  the  adoption  of  any  International  Copy- 
right Law  to  the  bitter  end.  Perhaps  party 
heat  has  exaggerated  his  words,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  opposition.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  him,  and  sorry  to  have  him  against  us. 
But  we  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  this 
measure  is  a  just  one ;  and  it  is  in  no  angle 
man's  power  to  defeat  justice.  So  far  as  we 
have  examined  it,  Mr.  Carey's  argument  is 
weak  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  unless  he  has 
better  reasons  in  store  for  his  opposition,  we 
shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  troubled  by 
his  threats. 


A  STXP  forward  has  at  last  been  'taken  in 
the  matter  of  International  Copyright  Mr. 
Baldwin  of  Mass.,  the  Chairman  of  the  li- 
brary Committee,  has  reported  to  the  House 
**a  bill  for  securing  to  authors  in  certain 
cases  the  benefit  of  International  Copyright, 
advancing  the  development  of  American  lite- 
rature, and  promoting  the  interests  of  pub- 
lishers and  book-buyers  in  the  United  States." 
The  details  of  the  bill  will  be  found  m  the 
newspapers,  and  they  will  probably  strike 
unprejudiced  and  right-thinking  people  as  fiedr 
and  Just.  We  ol]rject  to  the  tail-piece  to  art- 
icle Istr-'*  Provided,  of  course,  that  the 
foreign  country  grants  the  same  rights  to 
authors  and  artists  of  this  country."  We 
trust  we  shall  not  be  thought  Quixotic  if.  we 
say  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  Amer- 
ican— more  generous  and  unselfish — to  have 
omitted  this  afler-thoaght,  and  to  have  done, 
or  proposed  to  do,  what  we  thought  right, 
without  reference  to  any  ^ng  other  nations 
mig^t  see  fit  to  do.  And  this  may  yet  be 
accomplished.  At  all  events,  we  hope  the 
bill  will  rec^re  a  fiur  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion at  the  hands  of  competent  people  all  over 
the  country,  for  we  are  full  of  faith  that  a 
Copyright  Bill  is  to  be  passed,  and  we  desire 
that  it  shall  be  a  good  one.  As  for  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  case,  we  should  be  glad  to  say 
that  every  man  of  character  and  position  b 


Wb  do  most  heartily  believe  that  the  Cali- 
fomians  are  too  wise  in  their  generation  to 
permit  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  its  recent 
act,  giving  two  squatters  in  the  Yo  Semite 
Valley  the  right  to  some  six  hundred  acres 
there,  simply  because  they  have  asked  for  it 
Congress  gave  the  Valley  to  the  State  on  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  set  apart  forever 
as  a  public  park.  No  Government  ever  made 
so  noble  a  gift  to  any  people,  and  no  State 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity  to  secure  with- 
out expense  so  stately  a  pleasure-place. 
Those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
sedng  this  wonderfiil  Valley,  but  who  have 
seen  the  photographic  views  of  it  made  by 
Watkins  of  San  Francisco,  will  wonder,  as  we 
do,  how  the  people  of  California  can  ever 
entertain  the  notion  of  spoiling  with  taverns, 
showmen,  and  all  the  odious  accompaniments 
of  such  places  as  Niagara,  Trenton  Falls,  the 
White  Mountahis,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  a 
place  so  noble  and  so  peculiar  as  the  To 
Semite.  But  even  if  the  Califomians  are 
willing  to  do  this  unwise  thing,  they  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  have  thdr  way.  The 
United  States  should  let  it  be  plainly  under- 
stood that  it  will  hold  the  State  to  its  well- 
understood  bargain.  If  the  Califomians  at- 
tempt to  degrade  the  noblest  villeyin  the 
world  to  a  beer-garden  and  a  bowling-alley, 
let  the  grant  be  revoked,  and  let  the  General 
Government  stand  guard  over  the  Valley  of 
the  Grizxly  Bear  until  a  generation  is  bom 
that  can  value  the  opportunity  the  present 
one  seems  minded  to  throw  away. 


Mb.  Ntcb*8  Frait-Preserving  Houses  are 
now  in  active  operation,  and  there  is  no 
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longer  any  doubt  whatever  about  the  fea^- 
bilitj  of  the  plan.  Duchesse  and  all  the 
finer  varieties  of  late  pears  are  now  offered 
for  sale  every  day  in  the  shops,  and  are  be- 
come a  regular  part  of  the  dessert  at  all  the 
great  hotels.  Indeed,  they  are  so  reasonable 
in  price — ten  cents  will  buy  a  very  good 
pear,  a  Duchesse,  a  Winter  Nelis,  a  Glont 
Morceau,  that  a  year  ago  would  have  cost  a 
dollar,  and  would  not  have  been  easy  to  buy 
even  at  that  price — ^that  they  are  to  be  found 
on  mnny  modest  tables.  Nor  is  this  alL 
Catawba  grapes,  in  excellent  condition,  are 
brought  out  of  the  New  York  Preserving 
House  daily,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes 
ripened  last  fall  in  cold  graperies.  Professor 
Nyce  is  an  enthusiast,  and  perhaps  believes 
that  his  invention  will  do  more  than  it  will  be 
found  able  to  accomplish ;  but  it  has  thus  far 
done  all  that  he  has  demanded  of  it  His 
theory  is  that,  by  keeping  fruit  in  a  very  cold 
and  even  temperature,  employing  certain  disin- 
fectants  and  appliances  to  absorb  all  moisture, 
and  admitting  no  ray  of  light,  he  can  arrest 
the  process  of  ripening,  and  keep  the  life  of 
the  fruit,  so  to  speak,  in  absolute  suspense. 
H  this  can  be  done  practically,  we  do  not  see 
why  one  fruit  should  not  be  as  well  preserved 
as  another;  why  we  should  not  be  eating 
peaches  to-day  as  well  as  these  delightful 
Catawbas. 


Hardly  have  people  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  in  Mr.  Train's  newspaper,  7%«  lievolth 
Hon,  than  a  new  one  is  started  out  West,  ad- 
vocating the  same  financial  principles,  but 
not  ashamed  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade.  It  is 
named  Tke  Repudiator,  There  is  much  in  a 
name,  in  spite  of  Juliet  and  her  rose,  and  a 
good  many  people  who  have  been  advocating 
dishonesty — and  national  dishonesty,  too— in 
a  sneaking,  sidelong  way,  talking  mincingly 
about  "Greenbacks"  and  "Bond-holders," 
will  perhaps  be  ashamed  when  they  see  their 
fellow-workers  come  out  like  plain,  blunt  ras- 
cals, and  call  what  they  propose  by  its  real 
name.  We  are  not  willing  to  admit  that 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  Americans  would 
make  repudiation  national,  but  if  there  ever 
was,  it  is  a  time  long  past  and  never  to  return. 


A  FEW  yeai'S  ago,  a  news-girl  was  as  rare  a 
sight  as  a  Dodo.  Indeed,  the  Dodo  had  the 
advantage  of  the  human  creature,  many 
ways ;  for  Dodos  there  had  been  in  plenty, 
and  the  bones  of  at  least  one  individual  of 
this  queer,  shambling  species  are  to  be  seen 
in  some  British  Museum  or  other;  but  no 


Cuvier  nor  Pritehard  had  over  lighted  upoQ 
a  ncws-gurl.  That  was  a  discovery  or  inyen- 
tion  reserved  for  a  much  later  day.  The 
news-girl  and  the  gorilla  belong  to  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  of  these  two  uncomfortable 
additions  to  the  domain  of  animated  nature, 
the  human  nuisance  is  not  older  than  the  Imst 
six  months.  Of  course,  to  be  logical  H  miiBt' 
be  admitted  that  there  is  do  reason  whj,  if 
there  are  to  be  news4>oyB,  there  fihoold  not 
be  news-girls.  At  any  rate,  whatever  theory 
might  have  been  formed  beforehand  as  to  the 
ability  of  little  girls  to  cope  with  boys  in  thb 
field,  practically,  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
are  more  than  a  match  for  them.  Tbey  are 
quite  as  dirty,  quite  as  ragged,  every  bit  as 
impudent,  and  their  falsetto  is  as  lile  and  as 
well  sustained.  They  are  more  qM>rUve  than 
the  male  demons,  less  given  to  finanoe,  and 
more  inclined  to  sliding  in  the  gntters ;  and 
they  can  also  be,  on  occasion,  what  the  boys 
never  are,  nor  try  to  be,  and  that  is,  winning* 
and  cajoling.  Between  the  sublime  indiffer- 
ence of  a  derk  at  Stewart's,  with  his  air  of 
"  an  you  will  not  have  me,  choose  I  **  and 
the  news-boy's  unimpassioned  offer  of  the 
"Pooost^  Xpraze,  Dlnooz,'*  there  is  not  a 
penny  to  choose.  A  news-boy  would  soom 
himself  if  he  thought  he  could  be  guilty  of 
the  weakness  of  seeming  to  care  whether  any 
body  bought  his  papers,  or  not  SomeUmea^ 
late  in  the  evenings,  very  little  boys,  indeed; 
so  little  that,  if  they  were  Indians  or  ItaUans^ 
they  would  be  swaddled  to  boards  and  hang 
up  to  sleep,  will  run  a  block  after  some  one 
whom  they  suspect  of  being  soft-hearted,  and 
beg  him,  with  their  whining  pipe  and  child- 
ish treble,  to  "buy  the  Dalenooae  firer 
clockdishn  do  please  only  one  left  wantar 
gohome;"  but  on  the  approach  of  bigger 
boys  they  throw  off  this  unmanly  weaknesa^ 
and  swagger  away  defiant. 

The  news-girl,  however,  has,  in  her  power 
of  being  winning,  or  what  she  thinks  win- 
ning, an  additional  advantage  over  the  news- 
boy, the  advantage  that  oomes  from  a  variety 
of  weapons.  Impudence  sometimes  fidla, 
and  with  the  tact  of  her  sex  she  can  perceive 
that  there  are  fastidious  men  whose  inclination 
to  buy  newspapers  is  not  increased  by  havii^ 
them  thrust  in  their  faces  with  disoordani 
shrieks  by  dhrty  girls,  and  when  she  meets 
such  persons,  she  will  sometimes  change  her 
tactics,  and  leer  at  them  in  a  horrible  manner. 
The  effect  of  this  coqnetry  is  so  ludierons 
that  it  has  been  Imown  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose; but  fortunately  it  is  so  alien  to  the 
general  habits  of  the  creature,  Chat  the  doea 
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Bot  attempt  it  often.  She  finds  that  on  the 
whole,  with  the  mass  of  men,  the  rougher, 
more  noisy,  and  more  energctio  she  is,  the 
brisker  it  goes  with  trade.  At  all  events, 
for  better  or  worse,  here  she  is — a  new  devel- 
opment of  the  human  species,  a  new  experi- 
ment ;  and,  much  as  we  detest  her,  we  never- 
theless sincerely  wish  her  well. 

One  of  the  signs,  and  a  pleasant  one,  that 
in  spite  of  many  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
our  country  is  still  one,  is  the  setting  toward  the 
South  agam,  after  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine 
years,  of  the  old-time  stream  of  invalids,  and 
those  not  invalids  who  find  our  Northern 
spring  the  most  disagreeable  season  of  the 
year.  For  months  before  the  war  actually 
began,  Northern  visitors  were  often  made  to 
feel  that  they  were  not  welcome  in  the  South, 
and  there  were  many  cases  where  an  unre- 
vealed  social  hostility  drove  them  home.  But 
these  arc  times  we  can  afford  to  forget,  and 
invalids  may  now  go  to  Florida  and  to  South 
Carolina  without  fear  of  meeting  hostility, 
and  they  will  often  find  a  cordial  welcome. 
Most  heartily  we  wish  that  there  were  some 
attraction  in  that  Southern  country  that  would 
draw  a  stream  of  visitors  and  settlers  from 
the  outside  world,  as  the  magnet  draws  iron 
out  of  sand.  Only  from  outsiders,  we  fear, 
will  come  the  regeneration  of  the  South,  and 
what  is  to  make  them  go  there  ?  Every  thing 
is  wanted — ^roads,  rail-roads,  mines  in  working 
order,  all  the  enghiery  by  which  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  soil  is  brought  to  light,  given 
Bew  forms,  and  afterward  transported  where 
it  can  be  used.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  much  of 
the  South  practically  a  desert,  and  that  spirit 
and  energy  are  wanting  that  might  make  it 
blossom  as  the  rose.  The  generation  of 
Southerners  that  carried  on  the  war  will 
never  do  much  to  re-create  their  country; 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  incapable  of 
work,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  and  they 
have  not  the  will.  There  are  some  noble 
and  generous  spirits  among  them,  but  the 
material  they  have  to  work  upon  is  hopelessly 
inert,  sullen,  and  proud.  Perhaps  the  Pacific 
Railroad  will  be  the  artery  that  will  pour 
through  this  wan  and  wasted  region  a  life- 
giving  blood  of  Northern  energy  and  life  that 
will  bring  back  a  better  than  the  oldei^  time. 

Opr  clever  contemporary,  The  Sun,  which, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana, 
IS  one  of  the  most  acceptable  journals  of  the 
day,  has  a  word  on  a  subject  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  interest  to  ourselves,  and  at  least  an 
important  portion  of  our  readers,  who  may 


be  presumed  to  admire  their  own  articles. 
Of  contributors  to  magazines  it  is  said — 

Perhaps  no  taste  difiEen  more  than  liteiory 
taste.  Men  of  trained  Judgment  and  rare  culture 
differ  from  each  oUier  almost  as  much  as  the  boor 
and  the  philosopher.  This  is  shown  in  the  popular 
magazines,  not  only  occasionally,  but  constantly. 
What  the  Oalaxy  rejects,  Ptitnam  prints  with  en- 
tire readiness ;  the  onsay  Harper' t  repudiates  meets 
with  fiiYor  in  the  AUantte ;  and  the  poem  the  Ai- 
kmHc  «*  declines  with  thanks"  is  published  in  the 
Broadway,  Every  month  the  editor  of  some  one  of 
the  monthlies  discovers  in  his  rivals  the  manuscript 
he  has  returned  to  the  owner,  while  he  himself 
prints  and  praises  what  his  contemporaries  hare 
pronounced  unworthy.  We  know  a  very  clever 
authoress— one  of  the  most  fiunous  in  the  country— 
who  sends  her  composition  at  one  time,  first  to  the 
Atlantic^  then  to  Harper* i^  then  to  the  Oalaxy  ;  the 
next  time,  fixst  to  the  Oalazyf  etc..  Just  reversing 
the  order.  Some  one  of  the  serials  nsoally  rejects 
it,  but  another  always  accepts ;  and  she  says  can- 
didly she  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  judgment  of 
any  of  them.  Concerning  the  taste  of  critics,  who 
shall  decide  7 

There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this ;  for 
mistakes  are  often  made  from  lack  of  taste  and 
sympathy.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth; 
and,  in  justice  to  editors  and  publishers,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  contributors,  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  question  should  be  made.  The 
topic  has  mdeed  a  variety  of  detail,  and,  in 
this  age  of  periodical  literature,  is  worthy  of 
a  separate  treatise,  which  might  be  entitied 
"  The  Art  of  Writing  for  Magazines ;  with 
Hmts  as  to  the  Best  Method  of  Gettmg  Ar- 
ticles Printed.**  In  such  a  guide-book  to 
young  authors  of  the  present  day  they  might 
reasonably  bo  recommended,  following  the 
precedent  of  Mrs.  Glasse^s  famous  advice  in 
the  cooking  of  a  hare,  first  to  catch  it ;  in 
other  words,  as  a  preliminary  to  writing,  to 
have  something  worth  writing  about,  and 
then  be  able  to  do  it.  But  we  will  pass  this 
over  as  doubtiess  quite  an  uncalled-for  sug- 
gestion to  any  of  the  thousands  of  industrious 
writers  meditating  articles  for  The  AUantic, 
and  the  rest  of  us.  What  we  would  say, 
however,  is  a  word  respecting  the  manner  of 
presenting  such  articles  to  the  notice  of 
editors.  It  is  still,  according  to  a  reoent 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Review^  an  unsetUed 
question  whether  a  man  of  genius  ought  fairly 
to  be  expected  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
good  penmanship.  We  can  only  say,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  have  no  time 
nor  inclination  to  worry  out  a  meaning  from 
a  half-illegible  scrawl.  The  manuscript  sure 
to  be  the  last  looked  at  by  the  editor,  is  that 
which  is  in  a  bad  handwriting — spite,  of 
course,  of  the  presumption — ^we  are  willmg 
to  give  the  r^ected  the  benefit  of  the  tradi- 
tionary supposition— that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
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gemiis,  whose  ideas  are  quite  too  many  and 
rapid  to  be  cut  short  or  delayed  by  attention 
to  the  formation  of  letters. 

A  tolerable  handwritiDg,  then,  is  the  first 
requisite.  The  second  is  reasonably  fair 
paper,  of  a  eonvenieni  eke  for  perusal,  for- 
warded withoui  being  folded  or  rolled,  in 
pages,  say  of  the  size  of  tJiis  magazine.  It 
is  one  of  the  miseries  of  editorial  human  life, 
worthy  to  have  been  included  by  Beresford 
in  his  book  of  petty  vexations,  to  be  baffled 
by  a  manuscript  which  cannot  be  got  fair  and 
square  before  the  eye  for  its  creases,  which 
will  not  be  pressed  smooth,  or  for  the  life  of 
it  induced  to  come  out  of  curl.  After  one  or 
two  attempts  on  these  uninviting  rolls  of 
manuscript,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  bo  thrown 
aside.  We  say  to  contributors,  send  your 
manuscripts  flat  to  Putnam  ;  only  don't  let 
the  flatness  get  into  the  composition.  Sta- 
tioners get  up  law-paper  and  sermon-paper, 
of  a  suitable  size  for  those  professions  ;  why 
not  editor's  paper  ?  If  nothing  better  is  at 
hand,  try  a  small-sized  ruled  copy-book,  leav- 
ing a  small  outer  margin.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
making  too  many  pages.  The  Govemmenty 
by  its  reduction  of  postage  on  all  such  manu- 
scripts for  the  press  to  a  minimum,  has  given 
every  facility  for  the  economical  transporta- 
tion of  the  mass,  however  bulky  it  may  be. 
As  a  case  in  point,  wo  may  mention  that  the 
story  of  "  The  Carpenter,"  published  in  our 
first  number,  reached  us  in  a  largo  bold  hand- 
writmg,  covering  over  600  pages,  about 
seven  inches  by  five — which  is  a  model  size 
for  the  eye.  Written  in  the  ordinary  way, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  day's  work  to 
road  such  a  manuscript ;  as  it  was  written, 
the  whole  was  perused  without  difficulty  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Articles  for  a  sii^lo 
number  are  seldom  so  long ;  but  stories  and 
serial  papers,  for  several  numbers,  frequently 
are.  Any  way,  time  must  be  saved ;  and  the 
contributor  who  assists  the  editor  in  saving 
tune,  other  things  being  equal,  will  greatly 
facilitate  his  own  object. 

Another  thing  worth  mentioning.  A  good, 
legible,  clear  writing  saves  not  only  time  but 
various  expenses,  and  frequently  mortification 
to  the  author  and  publisher,  by  securing 
expedition  in  composition  and  accuracy  in 
printing.  The  contributor  has  a  pecuniary 
as  well  as  a  literary  interest  in  this,  for  no 
publisher  can  afford  to  pay  an  author  the 
highest  price,  when  he  has  to  pay  an  extra 
rate  to  the  printer  in  consequence  of  a  defect- 
ive or  half -revised  manuscript.  Let  contribu- 
tors, then,  not  only  write  legibly,  but  revise 


their  productions  carefully,  so  as  to  reqidM 
no  alterations  or  interpolations  in  the  prooC 

Before  the  third  number  of  tlus  "**g*iiiift 
went  to  press,  more  than  880  artidea  had 
been  received  and  registered  at  the  ofllce. 
The  average  of  papers  in  each  number  haxkg 
fifteen,  it  is  evident  that  about  250  of  them 
must  be  rejected.  In  making  the  adeotion, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  article  xe- 
turned  is  without  merit,  or  that  the  editor 
may  not  know  and  admit  that  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  no  imputation  on  his  jnctgrnent^ 
as  the  lady  alluded  to  hi  The  Sun  seems  to 
suppose,  that  another  editor  accepts  it.  **  A 
good  builder,''  says  the  old  proverb,  *'will 
find  a  place  for  every  stone ; "  but  that  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  of  the  quarry  and  the 
area  of  his  building  operations.  He  can  take 
no  more,  ailer  all,  than  he  can  find  use  for. 
Now,  the  article  that  may  be  wanted  at  one 
time  in  a  magazine  may  not  be  wanted  at 
another;  and  it  may  at  the  particular  faistant 
be  more  desirable  for  one  magarine  than 
another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  any  presmnp- 
tion  against  the  editor  of  one  magaiine  if 
the  article  which  he  returns  is  welcomed  hy 
another,  and  approved  in  his  pages  bj  the 
public.  In  most  cases,  the  editors  would  hare 
the  same  opimon  of  it. 

One  thing  should  be  rcm<»nbered  bj  both 
parties.  The  interest  of  eontrUmtart  and 
publishers  is  essentially  the  same.  If  a  ma- 
gazine is  to  be  kept  alive,  it  must  have  good 
articles ;  if  it  shall  publish  poor  ardelcSy  It 
will  soon  be  unable  to  publish  any.  Evefj 
one,  therefore,  for  the  common  welfare,  should 
do  his  best  For  ourselves,  we  desire  to  gH» 
every  facility  at  our  command  to  contributon, 
so  that  helping  us  they  shall  help  themselvca. 
If  Hagjl  cannot  print  all  their  artidea,  she 
would  decline  them  with  the  grace  of  Pope% 
lady: 

'*  Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smOet  ttzCenda, 
Oft  slie  rcjcotA,  but  never  once  off 


Mr.  TnoM.  Wuitk's  "Little  Sennon**  in 
our  last  number,  on  Marriage  and  the  Posi- 
tion  of  Woman,  naturally  excites  cSscusafam 
(vide  our  present  number  and  the  cursnt 
Press).  Mr.  White  announces  a  novd 
in  hand,  entitled  "Wind  and  Whirhnnd.** 
We  do  not  know  to  what  "  denoaunation " 
Mr.  White  belongs,  but  in  plunging  from 
preaching  into  novel-writing,  he  appears  to 
bo  following  the  precedent  of  Henry  TTard 
Beecher.  Like  him  he  appears  to  be  *^  a 
live  man,**  and  we  hope  will  be  eqnaOy  i 
cessful  with  the  public. 
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INSTINCT  DEMORALIZED. 


That  mysterious  provision  in  the  life 
of  animals  which  is  called  instinct  has 
always  challenged  the  wonder  of  man, 
and  piqued  hiB  curiosity  as  to  its  nature 
and  operation.  The  carpenter-bee — as 
an  instance  hardly  more  striking,  than 
numberless  others — never  beholds  her 
own  young ;  but,  after  having  laid  her 
eggs,  she  deposits  a  store  of  food  such 
as  they  will  require,  of  a  peculiar  kind 
which  she  has  never  tasted  since  the 
larva-period  in  her  own  life,  and  dies. 
In  the  construction  of  the  cell,  too, 
there  is  marvellous  forethought  shown. 
It  is  bored  with  Herculean  labor  into 
wood,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited,  one 
after  the  other,  in  closely-sealed  apart- 
ments, each  with  a  ration  of  food.  Her 
wisdom  is  not  balked,  even,  by  the 
necessity  that  the  first-laid  eggs,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  long  tube,  must  hatch 
out  their  larvae  before  the  others ;  for 
she  provides  a  back-door  for  their  exit 
at  that  end.  The  common  theory  is, 
that  instinct — apparently  so  wise  and 
far-seeing — ^is  a  blind,  mechanical  im- 
pulse, implanted  at  the  creation  of  the 
animal  races  for  the  preservation  of  life ; 
and,  viewing  them  in  the  wild  state, 
the  answer  seems  adequate. 

But  here  at  my  side  is  a  little  quad- 
ruped who  sets  the  question  afloat  again. 


It  is  a  young  fox-hound  of  pedigree  as 
aristocratic  as  that 

«« Which  stamps  the  caiito  of  Voie  de  Tore.*' 

His  utter  inability,  with  all  his  fleetness 
and  intelligence,  to  supply  himself  with 
an  honest  meal,  attests  this,  as  well  as 
his  peculiar  form,  which  shows  his  long 
descent  under  domestication  as  clearly 
as  the  infantile  feet  of  a  Chinese  lady 
prove  her  rank.  His  ancestors  for  count- 
less generations  have  been  bred  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  single  species  of  game  for 
the  sport  of  their  owners.  But  he  had 
never  associated  with  others  of  his  kind, 
nor  had  he  ever  set  nose  upon  a  fox- 
trail,  until  the  past  season,  when  he  was 
taken  out  for  the  chivalric  rites  of  initi- 
ation, one  day,  to  a  spot  where  a  fox 
had  been  known  to  recently  pass. 

In  crossing  the  fields,  the  puppy 
seems  stirred  by  some  new  sensations. 
His  pointed  nose  is  kept  continually 
upon  the  ground,  following  a  zigzag 
course  of  involved  windings  past  com- 
putation. There  are  strange  scents — 
trails  of  equirre]  and  field-mouse  never 
found  near  the  farm-house,  and  of  shy 
birds  whose  wing  never  circles  about 
the  chimney  and  roof-tree.  But  sud- 
denly, without  visible  cause,  the  little 
fellow  becomes  frantic  over  some  won- 
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derAil  discovery  he  has  made  among 
the  dry  leaves.  Ho  howls  and  springs 
about  as  if  suddenly  smitten  with  hydro- 
phobia ;  and  forthwith  shoots  off  upon 
the  fox-trail,  to  the  music  of  his  now 
first  attempts  at  baying,  which  make 
the  woods  ring  with  echoes  I  At  the 
magic  of  that  scent  a  throng  of  memories 
was  awakened  which  stirred  him  to  a 
strange  enthusiasm;  and  the  young 
hound  had  found  "  the  thing  that  he 
was  bom  to  do ! "  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  has,  literally, 
a  memory  of  the  long  pursuits  of  his 
ancestors— of  habits  which,  in  some 
marvellous  way,  have  accumulated  from 
generation  to  generation !  The  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  like  Eubla  Eahn,  he 

**  heard  from  ftir 
Ancestral  Toiocs  prophesying  war  '*— 

war  upon  the  fox-race,  the  only  species 
which  his  hereditary  propensities  prompt 
him  to  pursue. 

The  boy-hunter,  who  had  been  hoard- 
ing his  pence  so  long  in  order  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  this  hound  of  aris- 
tocratic lineage,  was  overjoyed  at  the 
proof  of  pure  blood ;  but  for  myself — a 
frequenter  of  many  streams  and  woods, 
unarmed  with  destructive  accoutrements, 
who  would  fain  ''name  all  the  birds 
without  a  gun  " — I  watched  the  interest- 
ing trial  with  quite  other  motives.  The 
hunter's  passion  must  be  early  outlived 
if  one  would  follow  the  chase  worthy 
of  wood  and  field.  Wishing  the  fox, 
therefore,  the  safety  his  wise  forethought 
always  deserves,  there  appeared  matter 
for  much  curious  reflection  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  young  hound. 

Here  was  the  manifestation  of  some- 
thing not  to  be  distinguished  from  in- 
stinct, but  directed  to  a  purpose  utterly 
alien  from  any  use.  When  the  fox  is 
caught,  the  hound  will  starve  rather 
than  eat  a  morsel  of  his  flesh.  The  pro- 
pensity is  in  his  very  nature ;  but  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  could 
not  have  been  an  original  planting  of 
the  Creator  in  the  species.  It  is  rather 
a  transplanting,  or  grafting,  of  his  in- 
genious owner,  who — by  long  patience 
with  a  wild  crab-apple  stock,  as  it  were, 
by  culture  and  pruning  of  every  shoot 


except  in  a  particular  direction — suc- 
ceeds, at  last,  in  making  an  idiosyncrasy 
a  permanent  trait.  But  it  is  only 
through  very  many  generations  that 
much  is  accomplished.  Culture  is  a 
weak  force  compared  with  Beleetion — 
that  watchword  of  Darwin. 

Out  of  an  acre  of  puppies  the  trader 
chooses  one,  which  has  just  the  faintest 
predilection  for  putting  his  nose  to  the 
ground  upon  some  trail,  and  drowns  the 
remainder.  Of  that  one's  proopy  there 
is,  perhaps,  one  found  with  the  slightest 
shade  deeper  impression  of  the  trait  he 
is  striving  for.  This  selection  is  kept 
up  for  a  great  many  generations ;  and 
through  its  means  the  breeder  accom- 
plishes wonders. 

The  most  curious  perversions  of  in- 
stinct have,  undoubtedly,  been  wrought 
in  the  dog.  In  no  other  species  of  do- 
mestic animal  are  the  breeds  character- 
ized, mentally,  by  such  wonderfrQ  "  traits 
of  genius."  The  experiment  of  selection 
has  probably  never  been  fUUy  tried  in 
the  human  Tace ;  but  if  such  persons, 
for  instance,  should  marry  as  were  adept 
chess-players,  for  many  generations, 
until  the  latest  heir  of  the  house,  while 
an  infant  in  the  cradle,  should  be  trans- 
ported with  delight  at  the  sight  of  a 
chess-board,  and  should  begin  to  more 
tlie  pieces  in  the  "  King's  Gambit,"  or 
some  other  established  opening,  would 
it  seem  much  more  strange  than  to  dis- 
cover a  pointer,  a  few  months  of  age^ 
who  had  never  received  a  lesson  in  his 
family  profession,  sitting  motionless  for 
a  half-hour  with  his  nose  elevated  to- 
ward a  bird'  in  a  tree,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-flve  degrees,  like  an  astronomer 
looking  for  a  new  asteroid  9  But  the 
prejudices  of  society  do  not  conntenanoe 
the  summary  dismissal  of  the  ninety- 
nine  mediocrities  among  us  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
hundredth ;  and  so  genius  travels  in  no 
fixed  orbit  in  our  skies,  but  blazes  forth 
like  a  meteor  and  disappears. 

The  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
character  is  wonderfully  tenacious,  and 
a  stubborn  obstacle  to  the  domestication 
of  an  animal.  A  breed-thought  purified 
through  countless  generations  will  sad- 
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denly  bloom  forth  in  a  character  as  wild 
as  the  day  it  was  ^^  snatched  from  the 
she-wolfs  teat  I "  The  children  of  Is- 
rael, in  the  wilderness,  showed  no  strong- 
er tendency  to  backslide  into  idolatry. 
There  are  sometimes  yery  strange  up- 
heavals of  primitive  character,  and  even 
the  long-erased  exterior  marks  reap- 
jKjar ;  like  the  stripes  upon  a  thorough- 
bred horse— a  hieroglyphic  statement 
of  its  pedigree  more  ancient  than  any 
its  owner  had  record  of.  I  have  seen  a 
litter  of  ^gs  striped  lengthwise  of  the 
back  in  regular  dark  lines — a  prodigy 
that  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  the 
old  anti-prohibitionists  of  Massachu- 
setts. Such  regular  marks  in  the  coat 
of  an  animal,  corresppnding  with  the 
symmetry  of  its  form,  are  seldom  retain- 
ed in  domestication ;  and,  ever  since  the 
day  that  Jacob  set  up  peeled  rods  be- 
fore the  herds  of  his  avaricious  but  not 
so  wily  father-in-law,  our  cattle  have 
been  marked  much  like  a  map  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Some  animals  vary 
in  color  at  different  periods  of  life. 
There  is  never  a  white  colt,  nor  a  black 
calf.  The  whitest  horse  was  black  at 
its  birth;  and  tbe  jet-black  cow  was 
unmixed  red.  The  albino  tendency  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  wild  state,  but  is 
often  made  permanent  in  domestication. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  tame  a  wild  ani- 
mal ;  but  to  domesticate*  the  species  so 
that,  at  last,  the  progeny  shall  be  lom 
tame  is,  indeed,  an  accomplishment.  All 
our  labor  in  culture  and  training  is  like 
cutting  off  witch-grass  and  Canada  this- 
tles: there  is  a  perennial  root,  deep 
down,  which  chuckles  in  its  snaky  bed 
at  the  pains  of  the  farmer.  An  individ- 
ual of  the  wildest  species  may  be  taken, 
when  young,  and  made  exceedingly 
tame.  Its  instinctive  antipathy  to  man 
is  quickly  overcome.  No  puppy  will 
be  tamer,  or  fawn  more  lovingly  upon 
his  master,  than  a  young  fox  thus  treat- 
ed ;  but  woe  to  the  neighboring  poultry 
when  he  is  a  few  months  old  I  He  is 
amazingly  treacherous ;  but  his  vicious- 
ness  is  not  owing  to  depravity  or  origi- 
nal sin.  It  is  simply  the  integrity  of  his 
wild  nature — the  virtue  of  his  race  in 
its  proper  field.    If  unconfined,  he  early 


takes  off  to  his  native  haunts,  and  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  his  education  has 
only  the  effect  to  make  him  the  bolder 
and  more  adroit  thief.  Ho  will  rum- 
mage bams  and  hen-roosts  which  his 
kindred  will  not  venture  to  approach. 

In  the  eye  of  Nature,  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  have  only  been  brought  within 
our  influence  to  be  demoralized.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners. 
Their  primal  virtues  vanish  like  the 
gossamer- work  of  frost  in  the  sun ;  and 
their  strong  defensive  instincts  fail  them, 
like  the  helplessness  which  fell  upon  the 
chivalric  limbs  of  King  Arthur  when  he 
stepped  upon  the  enchanted  ground  that 
encircled  tbe  magician^s  castle. 

Is  instinct,  then,  mutable,  and  simply 
the  record  of  experience— a  slow  accumu- 
lation which  has  marked  the  progress 
of  the  whole  animal  creation  through 
countless  shifting  forms?  or  is  it  an 
original  principle  in  the  species  ?  But 
the  answer  to  this  on  the  former  alter- 
native would  lead,  forthwith,  into  the 
hazardous  field  which  lieth  between 
Agassiz  and  Darwin ;  and  it  would  be 
a  foolhardy  tilt  for  any  knight  of  ordi- 
nary prowess.  For,  would  he  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  scores  of  gallant  champions 
for  the  dignity  of  the  race  ?  After  being 
ignominiously  unhorsed  in  the  joust, 
undoubtedly  the  thrust  that  would 
pierce  doublet  and  mail— the  iron  that 
would  enter  his  soul — would  be  some- 
what like  this:  "You  believe,  then, 
that  your  great-grandfather  was  an 
orang-outang,  and  that  your  great- 
great-&c.-grandfather  was  a  certain 
Tadpole,  whose  wife's  name  was  Polly 
Wog  I  "  This,  of  course,  would  be  a 
mortal  thrust ;  and  to  continue  the  de- 
fence would  show  as  much  ignorance  of 
the  etiquette  of  warfare  as  was  mani- 
fested by  that  detachment  of  infantry 
who  didn't  know  when  they  were  whip- 
ped, but  kept  on  fighting  and  gained 
the  day  after  their  defeat  had  been  once 
accomplished.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
suggest  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  no 
way  involved  in  the  question ;  and  that, 
if  there  be  any  degradation  implied  in 
the  relative  position  of  men  and  ftnimRlQ^ 
it  would  not  consist  in  any  blood  rela- 
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tionship  (if  such  could  be  proved),  but 
entirely  in  resemblance  and  identity  of 
structure ;  that  it  is  not  a  belief  in  a 
common  ancestry,  but  the  horrible  hu- 
man likeness  in  the  form  and  features  of 
the  gorilla  which  has  its  terror  to  our 
soul. 

It  Tvas  a  sublime  moment  in  the  life 
of  that  pro- Adamite  man,  and  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  his  race,  when  the  idea 
first  entered  his  breast  that  he  might 
establish  companionship  with  some  of 
those  creatures  of  whom  he  had  been, 
hitherto,  only  the  ruthless  destroyer. 
Man  was  a  frail  being,  whose  tender 
body  had  slight  protection  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  or  the  as- 
saults of  enemies,  amidst  those  gigantic 
quadrupeds,  and  those  mountains  of 
reptile  flesh  with  stomachs  of  maelstrom 
voracity,  whose  fossil  remains  excite  our 
amazement.  The  very  maintenance  of 
his  existence  upon  the  planet  compelled 
him  to  be  the  most  ruthless  of  all  its 
inhabitants. 

The  first  attempt  to  subdue  some  wild 
animal  was  probably  in  furtlierance  of 
his  greatest  need,  that  of  defence  against 
wild  beasts.  But  may  we  not  suppose 
that  there  were,  even  then,  vague  crav- 
ings in  his  heart  for  something  which 
his  savage  life  had  not  yielded — for 
some  relations  of  trust  and  sympathy 
between  him  and  other  creatures  of  ficsh 
and  blood  ?  The  next  acquisition  might 
have  been  of  some  animal  fVunishing 
food  ;  as  the  incipient  symptoms  made 
their  appearance  in  our  race  of  that  love 
of  repose  which  has  since  made  such 
universal  progress.  The  chase  became 
occasionally  wearisome ;  and  the  supply 
was  intermittent.  But  it  was  no  ignoble 
sloth  which  inspired  the  long  and  labo- 
rious contest  with  those  tenacious  in- 
stincts which  held  us  with  the  gripe  of 
iron  clasps.  Without  some  respite  from 
the  ceaseless  battle  for  his  necessities, 
there  were  no  chance  for  the  dreams, 
which  then  dimly  haunted  the  brain  of 
man,  to  open  into  the  fiowers  of  art  and 
science. 

I  have  loved  sometimes  to  picture,  in 
imagination,  a  scene  of  that  first  under- 
taking, so  difficult  without  the  aid  of 


modem  inventions.  With  some  rude 
enclosure,  or  hampering  thong  upon 
the  strong,  desperate  beast,  he  is  trying 
the  novel  experiment  so  momentous  in 
the  fate  of  our  race.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  black  door  of  a  cavern — the  only 
shelter  of  his  family.  Around  him 
spreads  the  dread,  boundless  forest — 
dark  and  stern,  but  ifascinating  to  that 
sinewy  form  from  its  rude  freedom  and 
alluring  mystery,  and  peopled  to  his  eye 
with  strange  beings  who  ride  upon  the 
winds  and  appear  in  the  lightning  and 
tempest.  His  dusky  mate  is  watching 
eagerly,  or  assisting  the  strange  experi- 
ment of  this  early  reformer  amidst  the 
dull  conservatism  of  his  tribe;  and 
around  him  are  ^^  his  young  barbarians 
all  at  play  " — rdhearsing,  perchance,  in 
sport,  the  hunts  and  encounters  they 
are  so  soon  to  play  in  earnest  in  that 
hostile  region — a  naked  brood  scarcely 
less  wild  than  the  catamount^s  whelps  in 
another  cavern  not  far  off,  or  the  cubs 
of  the  bear  who  is  their  next-door 
neighbor  in  a  hollow  tree. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  regarding 
the  early  period  of  the  domestication 
of  the  dog,  that  his  name — with  a  few 
others  pertaining  specially  to  the  homo- 
life  of  man,  such  as,  house,  ^ther,  mo- 
ther, son,  daughter,  tears,  heart,  &c. — 
is  identical  among  all  the  great  family 
of  Indo-European  languages.  Natural- 
ists can  fix  upon  no  existing  wild  Bp^ 
cies  in  which  he  can  be  placed.  They 
are  at  variance,  even,  between  the  wol^ 
the  fox,  and  the  jackaL  The  revelar 
tions  of  the  bone-caves  have  not  proyed 
whether  any  of  those  animals,  whose 
remains  are  found  with  those  of-  man, 
had  been  domesticated  by  him;  but, 
perhaps,  there  were  the  begizmings  of 
some  such  relation  even  at  that  early 
day;  and  the  domestic  races  we  hare 
now  may  be  the  lineal  descendants  of 
some  of  those  species  thought  long  ex- 
tinct. 

An  insatiate,  carnivorous  quadruped — 
fierce,  cunning,  treacherous,  agile,  and 
with  senses  pretematurally  keen — ^must 
have  been  that  wild  beast  which  maa 
proposed  to  make  his  defender  and 
companion;    and    reason    only    could 
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have  foreseen  liow  these  traits  would 
enhance,  instead  of  diminish,  his  yalue 
under  training.  So  the  dog  became  the 
most  variously  useful  of  all  domestic 
animaU ;  and  wherever  upon  the  globe 
is  the  foot^print  of  man,  close  beside  it 
is  that  of  his  faithful  servant.  I  was 
amusingly  reminded  of  this,  the  other 
day,  when,  in  tearing  down  an  old 
building,  a  brick  was  discovered  with 
the  perfect  print  of  a  dog's  foot,  to  the 
most  delicate  lines.  It  seems  as  if  there 
were  no  avocation  of  man  going  on  any- 
where but  there  is  a  dog  close  at  his 
heels,  ready  to  "  make  his  mark  "  if  the 
material  undergoing  manufacture  be 
plastic. 

So  intimate  has  been  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  animal  with  every  indus- 
try and  amusement  of  man,  that  he 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
literature  of  every  age  and  people. 
The  proverbs  in  which  he  serves  to 
point  the  moral  would  make  a  long  list ; 
and  he  has  become  the  common  type 
of  every  habit  and  disposition,  all  the 
way  from  faithfulness  and  magnanimity 
down  to  utter  meanness  and  worthless- 
ness.  The  extraordinary  fact  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  him  to- 
have  implicitly  acquired,  by  the  force 
of  example,  every  good  and  bad  trait 
of  his  masters,  until  the  part  he  is  made 
to  play  in  "  Esop's  Fables  "  and  "  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  "  is  but  a  slight  stretch 
of  probability.  "  It's  a  good  sign  of  a 
dog  when  his  face  grows  like  his  mas- 
ter's," says  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  "  It's 
proof  he's  aye  glow'ring  up  in  his  mas- 
ter's e'en  to  discover  what  he's  thinking 
on.  Hector  got  so  like  me,  afore  he 
dee'd,  that  I  remember,  when  I  was 
owre  lazy  to  gang  to  the  kirk,  I  used  to 
send  him  to  take  my  place  in  the  pew ; 
and  the  minister  never  kent  the  differ- 
ence. Indeed,  he  once  asked  me  next 
day  what  I  thocht  of  the  sermon ;  for 
he  saw  me  wonderfu'  attentive  amang  a 
rather  sleepy  congregation.  Hector 
and  me  gied  ane  anither  sic  a  look  I 
We  was  like  to  split ;  and  the  dog,  after 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  for  mair  than  a 
hundred  yards,  couldn't  stand't  nae 
longer,  but  was  obliged  to  loop  awa 


owre  a  hedge  into  a  potato  field,  pre- 
tending to  scent  partridges." 

The  dog  is,  indeed,  an  imitative  crea- 
ture in  a  still  deeper  sense  than  the 
catching  of  outward  peculiarities,  as 
the  ape  docs.  It  is  claimed,  even,  that 
his  brain  is  remarkably  active;  which 
is  shewn  in  the  vividness  of  his  dreams, 
and  in  his  nervous  sensitiveness  to  dis- 
cordant sounds.  We  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  fresh  manifestations  of  his 
intelligence;  and  a  record  of  the  au- 
thentic anecdotes  of  this  kind  would 
fill  a  library. 

His  besetting  sin  is  sheep-killing; 
and  the  disposition  is  hereditary.  Vice 
marks  certain  families  us  distinctly  as  in 
our  own  race.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had 
obtained  what  had  every  appearance  of 
being  a  puppy  of  superior  qualities. 
After  having  him  a  short  time,  what 
was  his  surprise,  one  morning,  to  see 
the  little  fellow  bring  home  a  large 
lamb  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had  caught 
in  a  flock  half  a  mile  distant.  In  after- 
ward discovering  the  dog's  pedigree, 
however,  he  found  that  he  was  of  a 
family  addicted  to  the  vice.  But  what 
can  be  more  tempting  to  a  dog  who  has 
been  kept  in  the  dull  restraints  of  re- 
spectable society,  where  every  impulse 
has  been  curbed  by  decorum,  than  to 
plunge  into  a  flock  of  these  supersti- 
tiously  timid  sheep,  and  have  a  wild 
carnival  with  his  old  instincts !  A  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  such  cases 
is,  that  the  dog  who  will  bring  a  hare 
or  woodchuck  to  your  door  with  an 
open  countenance  and  asking  the  re- 
ward of  praise,  will  manifest  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  wickedness  of  this 
deed  almost  as  vividly  as  a  human  crea- 
ture could.  He  will  take  a  very  circuit- 
ous route  to  the  scene  of  his  debauch, 
in  the  night  generally,  or  in  a  fog ;  and 
will  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a  murderer 
in  effacing  all  evidence  of  his  crime. 
He  will  wash  or  rub  himself  in  the 
snow  until  no  blood  remains.  Fibres 
of  wool  in  the  teeth,  however,  are  strong 
circumstantial  evidence ;  and  a  jury  of 
farmers,  in  such  cases,  is  not  famous  for 
leniency.  The  relish  for  this  forbidden 
game  is  so  strong  that  there  is  believed 
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to  be  no  remedy  but— to  use  the  farm- 
er's form  of  sentence — "  to  cut  the  dog's 
tail  off  close  back  of  his  ears ! " 

This  early  spring  morning,  while  the 
first  notes  of  two  or  three  birds  are 
sounding  in  the  orchard  behind  the 
house,  I  listen  to  another  faintly  rever- 
berating echo  on  the  air  from  out  the 
old  gray  barn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
It  is  the  cackling  of  a  chorus  of  hens, 
petulant  and  irritating,  if  too  near,  but, 
at  this  distance,  it  gives  the  ear  a  titil- 
lating, piquant  music,  as  grateM  as  the 
frequent  ejaculations  of  siirprise  from 
the  returned  birds  at  finding  their  old 
haunts  unchanged. 

The  landscape  is  still  dotted  with 
snowbanks,  which  hug  fondly  the  lines 
of  fences  straggling  over  the  broad 
hills ;  and  the  sod  is  as  full  of  juice  as 
the  maples,  whose  first  delicious  drops 
are  slowly  trickling  into  the  buckets; 
but  around  the  old  farm-house  are  many 
cheerful  tokens  of  spring.  The  smoke- 
house is  oozing  at  every  crevice,  and 
filling  the  damp  air  with  a  strong, 
wholesome  odor ;  while  the  huge  pile  of 
newly-cut  oak  and  hickory  before  the 
door  emits  a  faint  and  exquisite  fra- 
grance. A  few  bees,  on  their  first  ven- 
ture from  the  row  of  hives  by  the  cur- 
rant-bushes, are  sipping  the  exuding 
drops  of  sap. 

All  the  occupants  of  the  farm-yard 
seem  aroused.  There  is  a  Babel  of 
tongues  among  the  turkeys,  geese,  and 
ducks,  and  the  bleating  sheep  with  their 
early  lambs.  The  cattle,  of  which 
glimpses  can  be  caught, 

"  Their  whito  homa  tossing  aboVe  tho  wall," 

make  the  air  vocal  with  a  plaintive 
bellowing,  which  is  quickly  answered 
in  echoes,  filtered  to  a  softer  strain, 
from  the  woods  across  the  meadow ;  and 
two  colts  are  racing  over  the  stubble- 
field,  and  neighing  to  each  other  in 
sharp,  coltish  accents. 

Amidst  these  sights  and  sounds  of 
happy  life  about  the  farm-house,  we  are 
reminded  afresh  of  how  cheerless  would 
bo  man's  surromidings  without  this 
society  of  animals  which  he  has  drawn 
about  him. 


If  we  explore  tho  dim  interior  of  the 
cavernous  bam,  a  fountain  of  delightfbl 
memories  is  stirred.  The  education  of 
that  boy  has  been  sadly  neglected  who 
has  no  blissful  recollections  of  huntixig 
hen's  eggs  amid  the  fragrant  mows  of  a 
ruinous  old  bam. 

But  the  vagaries  of  instinct,  demoral- 
ized, make  sometimes  a  very  fttnmffwg 
exhibition  in  the  farm-yard.  The  hen 
will  often  forget  that  she  is  not  to  feed 
her  young  in  the  nest,  like  a  robin,  and 
will  brood  in  some  high  loft  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  lead  out  the  chickens 
when  hatched.  Some  refuse  utterly  to 
brood,  but  lay  the  year  around.  One 
little  boy  I  wot  of— an  incipient  extor- 
tioner— puts  his  pet  Bantam  under  a 
basket  every  morning,  until  the  diomal 
egg  is  deposited. 

Instinct  in  the  turkey  retains  eome- 
what  its  primitive  integrity,  for  that 
species  is  of  very  recent  acquisition. 
The  young  will  still  play  the  little  fktce 
of  hiding  and  feigning  apoplexy  at  a 
note  of  warning  from  the  mother.  Her 
nest  is  carefully  selected  at  a  distance 
from  the  bam,  and  the  eggs  are  turned 
daily,  and,  when  left,  covered  with  dry 
leaves.  When  Nature  whispers  in  her 
ear  the  unknown  synonym  for  the  word 
nf,  no  bam-door  fowl  is  so  persistent ; 
for,  though  the  language  of  instinct 
consists  only  of  monosyllables,  it  is 
spoken  with  wonderful  emphasis. 

Whatever  of  original  instinct  remains 
with  domestic  animals,  is  generally 
shown  in  f\ill  force  in  the  case  of  their 
young ;  and,  so  strong  is  the  maternal 
affection,  that  instances  have  occnrred 
of  their  voluntarily  adopting  others 
than  their  own.  I  have  known  a  cat  to 
adopt  a  squirrel  among  her  kittens.  A 
remarkable  story  is  told  of  a  terrier 
which  took  charge  of  a  brood  of  young 
ducks,  having  lost  her  own  young.  She 
was  greatly  alarmed,  however,  when 
they  went  into  the  water,  and  when 
they  came  to  land  she  took  them  up, 
one  by  one,  and  carried  them  to  her 
kennel  Singularly  enough,  the  next 
year  she  adopted  two  cock-chickens; 
but  when  they  began  to  crow,  she  was 
as  much  alarmed  as  she  had  been  by 
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the  waywardness  of  the  ducklings,  and 
always  suppressed,  by  some  manner  of 
discipline,  every  such  attempt  I 

If  we  consider  the  injury  we  should 
suffer  if  the  vermin  on  which  the  cat 
preys  were  allowed  to  increase  without 
that  check,  her  domestication  will  ap- 
pear of  no  slight  importance.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  Whittington's  famous 
cat  was  held  by  the  foreign  king,  is 
quite  credible.  The  service  which  this 
sly,  prowling  character  renders,  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  inherent 
virtue,  in  the  great  plan  of  Nature,  of 
elements  which  appear  from  some  points 
of  view  unmitigatedly  evil. 

The  taming  of  solitary  specimens  of 
different  species  is  not  uncommon. 
Though  the  taming  itself  is  easy,  the 
lack  of  hereditary  familiarity  and  sub- 
jection gives  the  creature's  manners 
much  eccentricity ;  and  his  moral  con- 
duct as  a  member  of  civilized  society  is 
rather  exceptionable.  He  is  continually 
relapsing  into  the  old  paganism,  and  his 
instincts  break  out  in  a  very  amusing 
manner. 

The  beaver  is  easily  made  a  house- 
hold pet;  but  he  will  set  himself  at 
work,  with  many  a  wise  look,  in  the 
proper  season,  at  building  a  dam — per- 
haps across  a  comer  of  the  parlor,  with 
toys,  books,  newspapers,  and  whatever 
else  he  can  lay  paws  upon.  The  crow 
is  very  proficient  under  training;  but 
his  hereditary  propensities  do  not  for- 
sake him,  and  he  becomes  an  adroit 
"  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles." 
A  tame  woodchuck,  I  knew  of,  was 
wont  to  bury  himself  on  the  hearth, 
le^mng  only  the  tip  of  his  nose  visible 
out  of  the  ashes. 

There  was  an  old  negro  who  formerly 
.  lived  in  this  region,  and  had  built  his 
house  in  a  wild  mountainous  place  at  a 
distance  from  other  dwellings.  He  was 
a  singular,  lonely  man ;  but  he  enticed 
numerous  wild  creatures  out  of  the 
woods  for  companionship.  Hares,  gray- 
squirrels,  flying-squirrels,  birds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  foxes,  raccoons,  &c.,  were  his 
household  pets.  But  such  of  his  few 
mde  neighbors  as  occasionally  came  to 
his  house  began  to  shrug  their  shoulders 


at  the  appearance  of  a  formidable-look- 
ing rattlesnake  in  the  midst  of  this  hap- 
py family.  The  old  man  had  been  over- 
heard talking  familiarly  to  it,  and  seen 
sometimes  by  them — ^with  cold  chills 
creeping  down  their  backs — tending  it 
in  his  lap,  and  stroking  it  as  he  did  his 
tame  rabbits!  Without  doubt  there 
was  some  diabolic  art  about  all  this, 
and  some  unceasing  intercourse  with  a 
familiar  spirit !  But  the  strange  fellow 
did  not  seem  to  presume  on  any  such 
state  of  affairs;  for  he  had  extracted 
the  poisonous  fangs.  The  rattlesnake 
was,  of  course,  harmless  while  they  were 
out  They  would  soon  grow  again,  how- 
ever; but  he  took  the  simple  precaution 
of  pulling  them  again  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  But,  with  his  neighbors,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  sufficient 
proof  of  the  exercise  of  unlawfhl  pow- 
ers ;  and  they  watched  an  opportunity, 
and  secretly  killed  the  singular  pet. 
Who  can  tell  but  that  this  superstitious 
act  was  a  serious  loss  ?  This  negro-ge- 
nius had,  perhaps,  taken  the  first  step 
toward  domesticating  the  species ;  and 
we  do  not  know  what  hidden  use  may 
have  lain  dormant  in  its  vile  nature. 
Perhaps  a  breed  might  have  been  at 
length  established  without  fangs,  and 
with  an  affectionate  disposition.  Prej  u- 
dices  equally  stubborn  on  our  part 
might  have  given  way,  until  we  should 
have  come  to  seriously  study  their  capa- 
bilities for  important  service  of  some 
kind.  As  a  slight  and  incidental  use, 
they  might  have  served  as  fine  play- 
things to  drop  into  little  stockings  hung 
in  the  chimney  Christmas  Eve.  A  Ban- 
tam breed  only  a  few  inches  long,  but 
with  rattles  of  extraordinary  tone, 
would  be  suitable  for  infants  in  the 
cradle.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allay  the  puerile  prejudices  of 
society  even  for  the  trial  of  an  experi- 
ment for  its  own  good  I 

The  pigeon  has  been  transformed  to 
a  ridiculous  extent.  The  fan-tail  is 
doomed  to  chronic  strutting ;  the  tum- 
bler has  the  obese  form  of  a  dumpling ; 
and  the  pouter  has  acquired  the  prepos- 
terous trick  of  inflating  his  gullet  to^ 
three  or  four  times  his  size  I 
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Man  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
such  deformities  as  these ;  but  when  we 
notice  such  aberrations  as  bees  com- 
mencing to  build  a  five-sided  court,  we 
do  not  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  the 
strange  depravity — or  perhaps  only  ab- 
sent-mindedness—Jin.  a  community  of 
such  proverbial  wisdom,  and  one  left  so 
much  to  its  own  devices.  There  are 
also  some  singular  variations  among  ani- 
mals wholly  in  the  wild  state.  Not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  an  emi- 
nent writer,  in  illustration  of  the  unrea- 
soning permanency  of  instinct,  that  the 
swallow  built  its  nest  among  the  tim- 
bers of  the  Ark  in  exactly  its  present 
fashion,  I  have  observed  one  instance  of 
striking  deviation  from  the  time-honor- 
ed plan,  in  which  one  of  them  built  her 
nest  skili\illy  fixed  to  the  inside  of  a 
loop  of  rope  which  hangs  down  some 
distance  below  the  rafter  of  a  bam ;  and 
it  thus  swung  as  pendent  as  that  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  It  was  much  more 
secure,  too,  than  if  built  in  the  old 
method,  by  which,  perhaps,  her  early 
ancestor  lost  many  broods  by  the  tum- 
bling down  of  the  weakly-fastened  nests 
into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  young 
Shems,  Hams,  and  Japhcths.  How 
many,  before  Newton,  had  watched  the 
fall  of  an  apple  from  the  tree  without 
making  any  transcendent  discovery  of 
planetary  laws !  So  hundreds  of  con- 
servative swallows  had  seen  this  loop  of 
rope  swinging  near  their  nests,  without 
revolutionizing  the  stylo  of  their  archi- 
tecture, until  in  the  head  of  this  little 
radical  it  produced  brilliant  results! 
Similar  instances  of  change  in  perform- 
ing those  tasks,  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  directed  solely  by  a 
blind,    unreasoning   impulse,  are    not 


rare ;  and  they  certainly  show  improve- 
ment rather  than  degradation. 

Notwithstanding  the  mischief  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  moral  natnre 
of  animals  in  domestication,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  special  ends,  when  I  see  the 
wonderful  aptitude  of  all  species  under 
training— and  especially  when  they  be- 
come voluntary  reformers  of  their  own 
habits  without  help  of  missionary  work 
at  our  hands — I  am  impressed  with  the 
thought  that,  perchance,  these  may  be 
but  the  steps  in  a  vast  development  go* 
ing  on  in  their  ranks,  too.  Their  in- 
stinct, demoralized,  may  be  sufiTeringr 
that  blight  of  vice  which  all  progress  is 
fated  to  breathe  upon  the  old  forces 
and  impulses  which  are  left  behind  in 
its  course.  Let  it  even  be  supposed  so 
slow,  when  the  animal  races  are  left  to 
their  own  ways  without  man's  inteilbr- 
ence,  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  even  in 
history :  so  too  are  all  the  great  opei»- 
tions  of  Nature.  Belted  Orion  still  lifts 
his  haughty  arm  in  the  sky,  as  he  did 
over  the  midnight  visions  of  the  poet 
of  Job ;  but  those  bodies  we  have  igt- 
norantly  named  fixed  stars  are  all  slow- 
ly shifting  their  positions  in  the  hesT- 
ens.  In  these  illuminated  days  of  sci- 
ence we  are  permitted  to  suppose  incon- 
ceivable length  of  time  for  the  practical 
demonstration  of  our  ridiculous  theories. 
It  is,  indeed,  wildly  Utopian  to  imagine 
that  a  descendant  of  this  sagacioiis 
hound  will  discover  a  new  meaning  in 
Hamlet,  and  that  the  learned  pig  of  his 
day  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
of  Euclid ;  but  the  experience  of  this 
age  of  wonders  at  least  demonstrate 
that  it  is  only  the  most  Utopian  ideas 
that  stand  any  chance  whatever  of  reall* 
zation. 
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OUT    OP    SERVICE. 


**  IC  as  a  flower  doth  spread  and  di<s 

Thou  wouldst  extend  me  to  aomo  good 
Before  I  were,  by  frost's  extrexnitie, 
Nipt  in  the  bad  I "  HisBmr. 

A  CRBATURE  out  of  work,  in  beggary 
To  Thee  I  come. 

0  King  of  kings,  find  room  and  use  for  mo 

In  Thy  great  home  I 

Scarce  skilled  to  serve  and  please  my  fellow-men, 
On  Thee  to  wait 

1  offer  me.    In  mercy  let  me  in, 

Ere  'tis  too  late. 

Though  somewhat  I  be  rusty,  dull,  and  frail. 

Do  not  refuse  me ; 
No  weapon  in  Almighty  hands  can  fail ; 

O  Maker,  use  me. 

Draw  out  the  music  from  my  heart-strings  mute, 

Notes  high  and  glad 
Of  thanks  and  praise ;  or,  if  it  better  suit, 

Low,  sweet,  and  sad. 

My  jangled  chords  a  tuner's  care  and  pain 

Too  much  require ; 
But)  good  or  bad,  the  player  makes  the  strain 

More  than  the  lyre. 

Speak  unto  me.    The  hardest  rocks  full  oft 

The  best  resound ; 
Thy  voice  may  to  some  answering  heart  more  soft 

From  mine  rebound ; 

Or  break  me  with  Thine  awful  rod  apart. 

If  only  so 
Thy  living  waters  through  my  stony  heart 

May  weeping  flow, 

And  forth  anon,  the  world's  dry  places  through, 

Untainted  leajp, 
And  give  betimes  to  dnnk  and  live  anew 

Christ's  fainting  sheep. 

I  shiver  through  my  show  of  leaves  whene'er 
The  year  comes  round ; 
"  Why  cumbereth  it " — I  ever  fear  to  hear — 
"  The  groaning  ground  ?  " 

The  hungering  husbandman  too  ofl  hath  passed ; 

He  seeks  my  fruit, 
And  tills  my  clod,  in  vain.    The  axe  at  last 

Lies  at  my  root. 
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GOING    ABROAD. 


To  go,  or  not  to  go— abroad — is  the 
question  which  has  long  agitated  many 
of  our  households.  *^  It  will  not  cost 
us  more  than  a  summer  at  the  watering- 
places  at  home,"  argues  the  matron. 
''  I  want  to  see  Eugenie  skate,  to  hear 
the  Miserere^  and  to  swim  in  a  gon- 
dola, before  I  die,"  pleads  the  grown-up 
daughter.  *^  And  I  long  to  ride  in  the 
Bois,  to  loiter  in  the  Louvre,  and  see  a 
Fowing  match  on  the  Cam,"  adds  her 
brother;  while  the  smaller  children 
dream  of  Swiss  toys  and  French  bon- 
bons. "  We  shall  get  rid  of  this  dread- 
fhl  furnace-heat,  that  gives  me  a  chronic 
cold,"  continues  la  m^re^  "and  these 
wearing  excitements  that  waste  a  wo- 
man^s  life  in  America.  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  us  all  good,  and  be  a  delightflil 
change ;  and  you,  man  ami^^  turning  to 
her  earo  tiposOy  "  will  not  have  to  hurry 
your  breakfast  to  get  early  to  your  hor- 
rid oflSce,  nor  come  home  too  tired  to 
talk,  and  then  pore  over  the  stupid 
papers,  or  go  to  your  dreadful  club  to 
drink  whiskey  and  discuss  dreary  poli- 
tics. I-m  sure  it  will  be  better  for  the 
children."  "  But,  my  dear,"  replies  the 
head  of  the  house,  "  I  can't  leave  my 
affairs  with  an  easy  mind.  I  don^t 
know  what  may  happen;  things  here 
now  are  so  uncertain,  I  ought  to  be 
on  the  spot ;  and  there  may  be  war  in 
Europe,  or  the  cholera."  And  so  the 
pros  and  cons  are  debated  in  the  family 
circle,  and  it  all  ends  in  renting  their 
house  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and 
going  abroad.  Very  likely  the  good 
lady  is  right — the  change  will  do  them 
good.  There  is  a  subtle  atmosphere 
which  is  not  altogether  the  result  of 
climate,  and  acts  directly  on  the  tem- 
perament. Englishmen  giving  up  their 
beer  and  port,  and  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  American  life,  after  a  while 
develop  their  nervous  system,  and  be- 
come more  gpiritueUe  and  adaptive. 
Americans  loiter  on  the  Boulevards  as 
they  never  can  in  Chestnut-street  or 


Broadway — ^the  process  is  more  instant- 
ly and  thoroughly  recreative ;  and  tbey 
attain  a  repose  and  receptivity  that 
harmonizes  and  chastens  their  mood, 
when  they  wake  up  in  Heidelberg  in- 
stead of  Boston,  saunter  along  the 
Caseine  of  Florence  instead  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  exchange  Wall-street  for 
Pompeii,  read  Oalignani  instead  of  the 
Berald,  and  drink  the  light  wines  of 
the  Continent  instead  of  alcohol;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  soothing  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  aUlier,  minster,  castle, 
palms,  ruins,  and  historic  shrines ;  the 
picturesque,  the  poetic,  and  the  pleas- 
urable wherewith  the  Genius  of  Trayel 
beguiles  the  weary  soul.  This  locomo- 
tive propensity,  fecility  of  travel,  and 
restless  temper,  is,  indeed,  chiefly  preva- 
lent in  our  cities.  An  observant  ^^p2^ 
mate,  who  had  lived  years  at  Washing- 
ton and  in  New  York,  when  initiated 
into  the  life  of  the  interior  by  a  judi- 
cious friend,  came  back  as  elated  as  a 
discoverer.  "  Now  I  know  your  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  1 "  he  exclaimed. 
"I  have  been  among  the  peopUj  ex- 
plored the  rural  districts,  and  seen  the 
America  I  dreamed  of  over  Botta's  his- 
tory and  the  early  travellers.  I  have 
been  in  comfortable  domiciles,  whose 
owners  proudly  confessed  they  began 
life  with  nothing,  and  pointed  out  their 
broad,  fertile  acres,  or  glanced  fondly 
at  their  comely  children,  educated  and 
accomplished;  men  plidn  in  manner, 
unaffected,  honest,  and  whose  content- 
ed boast  it  is  that,  under  free  instita- 
tions  and  equal  laws,  their  lives  have 
been  progressive,  their  fortunes  secured, 
their  families  advanced  in  culture  and 
position.  I  have  seen  women,  in  Vw- 
mont,  cleaning  house  and  cooking  din- 
ner, and  in  the  afternoon,  having  made 
themselves  tidy,  sit  down  to  read  the 
AHantic  Monthly^  or  play  the  piano.** 
These  people  do  not  care  to  roam.  K 
is  otherwise  in  our  cities. 

If  the  social  history  of  the  world  it 
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ever  written,  the  era  in  which  we  live 
will  be  called  the  nomadic  period. 
With  the  advent  of  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation and  the  railway  system,  began  a 
travelling  mania  which  has  gradually 
increased  until  half  of  the  earth's  in- 
habitants, or  at  least  of  its  civilized 
portion,  are  on  the  move.  Old  home- 
steads are  deserted  or  transferred,  na- 
tive scenes  are  abandoned,  traditional 
routine  ignored,  local  habitudes  fore- 
gone, and  a  new  meaning  is  given  to 
the  pathetic  definition  of  human  life  in 
holy  writ:  "We  are  strangers  and  so- 
journers on  the  earth  " — but  not  as  our 
fathers  were.  To  them,  a  settled  abode 
was  essential — the  instincts  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  domestic  retreat,  shelter, 
nucleus,  Qest,  domain,  shrine,  roof-tree 
— home,  a  pervasive  and  permanent  ele- 
ment of  life,  the  conservative  pivot  of 
their  individuality,  the  landmark  on 
the  shores  of  time,  the  means  and  meth- 
od of  prosperity  and  peace.  To  them, 
travel  was  an  episode,  not  a  habit  of 
life — the  memorable  exception,  not  the 
rule.  They  went  abroad  to  serve  their 
country,  to  seek  fortune,  or  to  discipline 
and  cultivate  their  minds ;  but,  always 
and  everywhere,  the  thought  that  guided 
and  the  hope  that  inspired  each  em- 
prise, study,  or  experience,  came  from 
the  spot  of  their  nativity,  the  home  of 
their  youth,  or  the  abiding-place  en- 
deared as  a  birthright  or  hallowed  by 
filial  or  parental  love. 

Is  it  not  a  somewhat  anomalous  fact, 
that  the  era  wherein  facilities  of  knowl- 
edge are  the  greatest,  when  cosmopoli- 
tan agencies  waft  every  discovery  in 
science,  every  humane  enterprise,  every 
element  of  progress,  all  over  the  world, 
bringing  to  the  hearthstone  and  library 
of  world-dissevered  students,  with  in- 
credibly celerity,  every  historical,  so- 
cial, and  aesthetic  fruit  of  the  hour, 
and  thus  making  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
truth-seeker  superfluous — ^that  at  such 
a  period,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
the  mania  for  travel  and  absenteeism 
should  be  more  prevalent  than  ever 
before?  We  can  well  understand  the 
eagerness  with  which  an  English  gradu- 
ate in  the  days  of  Milton  started  on  his 


Continental  tour.  Even  such  a  care- 
less fellow  as  Qoldsmith  brought  home 
treasures  of  travel  unattainable  then 
by  other  means;  and  at  a  still  earlier 
period  the  privilege  was  yet  more  rare, 
and  the  results  vastly  more  important. 
To-day,  steam  and  electricity,  types, 
telegraphs,  and  locomotives,  convey  and 
concentrate,  in  the  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion, not  only  the  vital  facts  of  the 
hour,  but  the  evanescent  social  phe- 
nomena— the  message  of  Genius,  the 
mission  of  Art,  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  world,  and  the  private  thought  of 
the  philosopher ;  so  that  wanderings  in 
search  of  the  materials  of  history,  or 
the  records  of  life,  are  needless.  Never 
before  was  it  possible  for  the  man  of 
imagination  and  sympathetic  insight 
to  travel  so  far  and  effectively  without 
leaving  his  arm-chair.  Photography 
alone  has  made  the  tour  of  one's  cham- 
ber, which  a  naive  French  author  de- 
lineated as  a  fanciful  marvel — a  pano- 
ramic, perspective,  specific  local  reve- 
lation from  Paris  to  the  Pyramids. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  lovers  of 
knowledge,  the  earnest  observers,  that 
abound  in  the  caravans  of  voyagers  to- 
day ;  they  are  chiefly  made  up  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, invalids,  families  bent  on 
educationid  experiments,  and  restless 
seekers  after  novelty.  When  we  ana- 
lyze the  motives  of  our  American  no- 
madic tribes,  we  find,  first  of  all,  that 
many  of  the  individuals  thereof  have 
made  money,  and  naturally  wish  to 
enjoy  it  Hence,  paterfamilias^  weary, 
for  the  time,  of  counting-house  and 
stock  boards,  consents  to  go  abroad. 
He,  poor  fellow  I  has  not  much  heart 
for  the  business;  he  misses  his  ac- 
customed routine,  and  his  talks  with 
speculating  companions;  he  loses  the 
prestige  he  had  in  Wall-street,  and  the 
consideration  enjoyed  in  the  directors' 
room;  and  finds  it  comparatively  stu- 
pid to  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  shiver  in  a 
Roman  church,  or  pant  up  the  black 
sides  of  Vesuvius.  Foreign  lingos  grate 
on.  his  ear,  foreign  manners  bewilder, 
foreign  scenes  weary  him ;  and  he  only 
knows  occasional  comfort,  when  taking 
a  constitutional  walk  with   a   genial 
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countryman,  or  talking  over  homo  and 
railroad  shares  over  a  glass  of  Bourbon 
in  some  improvised  American  rendez- 
vous. Not  so  with  Madame.  At  home 
she  never  could  succeed,  even  with  the 
aid  of  Brown's  list,  in  gathering  about 
her  the  elite  of  the  city  where  her 
lord  had  made  his  fortune.  She  was 
snubbed  by  her  old  school-friend,  who 
had  been  polislied  at  a  French  school, 
and  married  a  popular  attorney.  She 
was  laughed  at  for  murdering  the  King's 
English,  and  wearing  outre  apparel. 
In  short,  her  social  aspirations  had 
been  ruthlessly  disappointed;  so  she 
coaxed  her  gudeman  to  come  abroad; 
and,  in  Paris,  her  beautiful  apartments, 
her  showy  Ijindau,  her  opera-box,  her 
elegant  toilette,  and,  above  all,  her 
luxuriant  dinners,  do  attract  her  errant 
countrymen  and  women  —  even  those 
who  ignored  her  on  the  Fifth  Avenue. 
They  will  probably  cut  her  again  at 
home ;  but  here — they  don't  mind  mak- 
ing one  of  the  gay  and  somewhat  pro- 
miscuous set  who  frequent  her  8al<m, 
She  has,  for  the  time,  and  in  a  new 
latitude,  a  social  place  and  scope ;  coro- 
netcd  cards  fill  her  vase ;  stray  sprigs 
of  nobility  enliven  her  soirees,  and  some 
of  the  very  faces  she  longed  for  to  give 
character  to  her  receptions  in  New 
York,  here  beam  on  her  foreign  sur- 
roundings. Meantime,  the  young  peo- 
ple find  rare  amusement,  and  manage 
to  extend  their  social  sphere;  and  so 
the  family  feel  they  have  gained  some- 
thing by  crossing  the  sea — all  except 
the  kind  soul  from  whom  the  money 
comes  to  support  this  extravagance. 
He  sighs  over  his  New- York  paper,  and 
regrets  the  days  of  small  things. 

There  is  another  and  a  better  reason 
than  the  gratification  of  baffled  social 
vanity,  that  makes  a  sojourn  in  Europe 
delectable  to  American  women :  it  is 
a  lapse  of  care.  The  difficulties  and 
deprivations  attending  the  process  of 
housekeeping  in  the  United  States  arc 
formidable  even  to  those  blest  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  whereby,  in  other  lands, 
domestic  duties  are  so  modified  and 
diminished.  A  conscientious  and  taste- 
ful lady  of  wealth,  with  us,  is  often  the 


victim  of  an  "establishment."  Her 
hospitalities,  the  claims  of  husband, 
children,  and  kindred  upon  her  hourly 
thought,  the  regulation  of  a  .band  of 
half-disciplined  or  wholly  discontented 
servants — in  a  word,  the  oversight,  di- 
rection, prevision,  care,  incident  to  her 
position,  from  the  preparation  for  a 
dinner-party  to  the  administration  of  a 
charity,  from  the  reception  of  a  valued 
guest  to  the  proper  ordering  of  the  nur- 
sery, from  the  heavy  arrears  of  viBits  to 
be  paid,  to  the  holding  with  even  hand 
and  vigilant  eye  the  reins  of  domestic 
and  dutiful  supremacy — a  faithful  wile, 
mother,  and  social  queen  in  America,  is 
overburdened,  exhausted,  or  irritated 
by  a  thousand  petty  cares  and  house- 
hold claims,  which  the  want  of  trained 
and  true  domestics,  the  difficulty  in 
securing  one's  privacy,  the  incessant 
calls  upon  time,  thought,  sjrmpatby, 
and  even  charity,  to  say  nothing  of 
fashion,  render  at  once  absorbing  and 
irksome,  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  have 
not  experienced  the  dificrence  between 
the  household  methods,  means,  and 
machinery  at  home  and  abroad.  "We 
see  the  signs  of  this  bondage  written 
on  the  fairest  brows;  the  burden  of 
this  care  steals  the  bloom  from  our 
brides  in  half  a  decade.  "  How  faded 
she  looks  1 "  is  the  familiar  exclamation 
at  morning  receptions.  Moreover,  the 
most  personal  tastes  are  apt  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  routine  of  material  occupa- 
tions ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  resolute 
who  keep  up  their  practice  in  music, 
sketching,  or  the  higher  literary  culti- 
vation. A  consciousness  of  intellectual 
deterioration  and  physical  wear  and 
weariness  adds  to  the  longing  which  at 
last  seizes  upon  the  heart  of  the  de- 
voted mistress  of  the  homestead,  to 
change  the  scene,  to  escape  the  f^TO- 
lous  and  conventional  in  society,  the 
unsatisfactory  outlay  and  trouble  at- 
tending housekeeping,  and  expatiate, 
once  more,  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  care. 

How  cheery  are  the  first  letters  after 
Madame  is  pleasantly  established  in 
Paris  I    Her  apartments  are  sunny,  her 
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household  all  arranged ;  a  smgle  inter- 
view with  the  majordomo  in  the  morn- 
ing settles  the  programme  of  the  day.  * 
Cook,  coachman,  and  waiter,  each  know 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  The 
domestic  machinery  moves  with  noise- 
less eflaciency.  Meantime,  the  lady  (she 
has  a  new  sense  of  the  prerogative) 
comes  in  to  breakfast  with  a  ravishing 
morning  toilette,  to  find  a  bouquet  on 
the  table,  where  she  sits  and  dawdles 
over  her  coffee,  journal,  or  letters  from 
home,  with  a  delicious  sense  of  leisure 
—  an  exhilarating  consciousness  that 
nobody  will  disturb  her  for  hours ;  that 
she  is  free  to  loiter  along  the  by-paths 
instead  of  toiling  in  the  highway  of 
life.  She  looks  out  the  window  with 
the  curious  relish  of  a  child.  She  has 
time  to  fcel  every  pleasant  element  in 
her  surroundings,  to  surrender  her  con- 
sciousness to  the  book,  the  picture,  the 
social  phenomena,  the  play,  the  per- 
fume, or  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  How 
zestful  her  drive,  her  loge  at  the  opera, 
her  talk  of  home  with  the  friend  who 
looks  in  at  dinner;  the  fresh  impres- 
sion she  makes  at  the  ball,  the  cheerful 
family  circle,  where,  instead  of  stocks 
and  sterilities,  the  discussion  is  of  a  new 
comedy,  coiffure,  lyric  drama,  political 
problem,  social  enterprise,  or  charming 
tour,  enlivened  by  the  alacrity  of  mood 
incident  to  leisure,  love,  and  a  recrea- 
tive episode. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  the 
benefits  or  question  the  charms  of  going 
abroad.  We  deem  it  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  cultivated  Amer- 
ican, that  he  enjoys  a  more  vivid  con- 
trast of  local  association,  and  thereby 
a  more  suggestive  and  delightful  expe- 
rience, in  exchanging  the  New  for  the 
Old  World.  Certain  it  is  that,  to  a 
mind  at  once  richly  informed  and  ade- 
quately imaginative,  the  experience  of 
European  travel,  especially  in  youth,  is 
full  of  benign  possibilities  of  culture 
and  memory,  because  antiquity  and  art, 
to  say  nothing  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, are  thus  traced  by  the  native  of 
our  shores  with  a  singular  relish,  and, 
possibly,  a  reverential  and  loving  sym- 
pathy scarcely  practicable  to  one  famil- 


iar with  trophies  of  the  past  and  the 
habitudes  of  ancient  civilization.  Gal- 
lery and  battle-field,  cathedral  and 
mlon^  piazza  and  corso,  mausoleum  and 
palace,  costume,  manners,  language,  and 
lore,  have  a  special  emphasis,  from  the 
distance  which  not  only  lends  enchant- 
ment, but  secures  perspective  and  relief. 
Are  there  not  precious  hours  of  foreign 
experience  —  a  spring-day  among  Ro- 
man ruins,  a  quiet  morning  in  Vatican 
or  Tribune,  a  promenade  under  lindens, 
traditional  oaks,  or  by  historic  river, 
through  Alpine  gorge,  or  in  country 
churchyard — the  music,  balm,  and  sol- 
emn architecture  of  an  ancient  Chris- 
tian or  the  simple  majesty  of  a  hea- 
then temple  haunted  in  solitude  and  at 
sunset ;  the  converse  of  the  gifted  and 
renowned  of  distant  lands;  the  home 
of  genius,  the  shrine  of  faith;  the 
scene  of  sacrifice  or  triumph;  nay, 
the  more  quiet  receptivity  of  mood 
,whereby  the  gracious  elements  of  na- 
ture and  humanity,  under  new  aspects, 
identify  themselves  with  our  conscious 
life,  to  enlarge,  enrich,  and  elevate  it — 
are  not  these,  and  such  as  these,  memo- 
rable and  dear  fruits  and  flowers  of 
foreign  travel,  enough  to  vindicate  its 
discipline  and  delights  to  the  coldest 
heart?  And,  beyond  and  above  these 
specific  results  and  recollections,  to  an 
American  the  lapse  thus  given  to  eager 
pursuit,  whether  of  gain  or  glory,  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  air,  the  con- 
tact with  varied  forms  of  human  life 
and  character,  the  emancipation  from 
routine,  the  aesthetic  and  hygienic  in- 
fluence of  absence,  intercourse,  observa- 
tion, and  pastime,  must,  where  there  is 
the  least  liberal  curiosity  or  humane 
aspiration,  render  us  more  broad  in  our 
views,  more  tolerant  in  our  opinions,  and 
genial  in  our  associations.  It  is  not 
going  abroad,  in  itself,  that  we  con- 
demn, but  the  aimless,  gregarious,  ma- 
terial, and,  as  it  were,  reckless  vaga- 
bondage of  our  people,  or,  rather,  a  class 
of  them,  which,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  increased  to  a  multitude. 
They  herd  together  in  Paris,  cling  to 
their  whiskey  and  buckwheats,  never 
explore  what  is  historic,  or  assimilate 
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with  the  socially  gifted.  Idlers,  they 
grow  selfish  through  dissipation ;  bold  . 
and  unrefined,  they  cherish  neither  rev- 
erence nor  admiration  for  the  interests 
of  wisdom  and  faith.  Extravagant, 
indiscriminate,  snobbish,  they  misrep- 
resent abroad  all  that  is  nominally 
characteristic  of  our  institutions  or 
hopeful  in  our  national  life. 

I  met  my  old  packet-captain  the 
other  day,  tottering  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  cheerful  in  his  eightieth 
year.  His  greeting  was  warm,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  discuss  the  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  our  voyage  so 
long  ago,  when  forty  days  were  con- 
sumed in  his  comfortable  liner  between 
Havre  and  New  York.  I  could  not  but 
compare  these  distinct  personal  remi- 
niscences with  the  confused  and  brief 
impression  of  a  steam-transit  across  the 
Atlantic  now.  Then,  a  certain  delib- 
eration was  consequent  upon  foreign 
travel.  The  passage,  to  begin  with, 
was  what  Irving  calls  it,  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  "  an 
excellent  preparative."  What  serious 
discussions  and  absorbing  narratives  of 
adventure  used  to  beguile  us  on  the 
deep !  How  interesting  to  watch  the 
wind  and  weather  I  What  a  pleasing 
sight  to  our  impatient  eyes  were  the 
studding  sails  I  How  many  harmless 
jests  and  how  much  true  companion- 
ship enlivened  the  hours  I  What  gal- 
lant emulation  toward  the  fair  women, 
and  political,  scientific,  and  literary 
arguments  and  illustrations  among  the 
other  sex  in  their  graver  talk  I  A 
schule  of  porpoises,  a  wreck,  a  fog,  a 
calm;  whist,  shuffleboard,  the  dance 
of  the  emigrants,  on  a  fete  day,  round 
the  capstan ;  speaking  a  lonely  craft, 
hearing  sailors'  yams  at  the  bows  on 
starry  nights ;  fresh  fish  on  the  Banks ; 
and,  at  last,  the  pilot,  the  longed-for 
shores,  the  farewells,  and  debarkation — 
all  made  up  a  quiet  interlude  between 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  which  to 
thoughtful  hearts  was  benign.  And 
then,  what  a  noble  race  were  those 
American  packet-captains  I  gentlemen 
to  the  core,  excellent  navigators,  in- 
trepid seamen,  urbane,  honest,  social, 


yet  with  adequate  self-respect  and  selA 
reliance,  often  they  became  the  life-long 
friends  of  their  passengers.  How  Lea- 
lie  praised  Captain  Morgan  I  how  Mx& 
Wood  welcomed  Captain  Holdredge  I 
and  how  Jenny  lind  sang  for  Captain 
West  I  Many  a  heart  bled  secretly  at 
the  recent  sad  demise  of  the  venerable 
Depeyster,  so  long  the  faitliild  and  &- 
vorite  Governor  of  the  Sailors'  Snog 
Harbor.  He  used  to  come  to  my  state- 
room, as  I  lay  ill  in  the  berth,  and,  rit- 
ting  on  the  floor,  peel  oranges  to  regale 
and  tell  sea-tales  to  cheer  me.  And 
when,  at  the  end  of  our  voyage,  he 
himself  became  ill  at  Paris,  I  sat  by  his 
couch  and  wrote  letters  at  his  <Ucta- 
tion — real  sailors*  letters  they  were— 
directions  to  his  mate  about  tidying  up 
the  ship,  laying  in  the  cargo,  taking 
care  of  the  seamen ;  and  real  loTe-let- 
ters  to  his  wife,  telling  her  of  the  nice 
arm-chair  he  had  bought  for  the  dear 
old  man  at  home,  and  the  beantiftal 
little  lace-cap  for  the  "expected  one." 
The  very  dependence  on  the  elements 
then  realized  was  a  good  disciplinei 
and  the  uncertain  period  of  the  voyage 
a  motive  for  social  amenity.  Travel- 
lers were  less  in  number,  and  more  se- 
lect ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  my 
good  old  captain  rehearsed  every  joke^ 
incident,  and  personage  of  that  long- 
past  trip,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday. And  the  same  abbreviation  of 
time,  and  social  as  well  as  thoughtlbl 
opportunities,  has  followed  the  coarse 
of  land-travel ;  as  stage-coach  and  dili* 
gence  have  given  place  to  car-trains^ 
and  little  knots  of  isolated  countrymen, 
and  gradual  approaches  to  and  patient 
sojourns  at  renowned  localities  have 
become  replaced  by  swift  migrations 
and  caravans  of  eager,  Uasi,  or  self- 
absorbed  pilgrims. 

So  extensive  and  continuous  has  heen 
the  migration  since  the  triumphant 
close  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  that  the 
Americans  more  than  occupy  the  place 
once  exclusively  held  by  the  Bngliah 
colonies  on  the  Continent.  Even  in 
Paris  their  predominance  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  journalists,  and,  with 
the  prestige  of  our  redeemed  national- 
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ity,  has  led  to  discuBsions  and  descrip- 
tions of  our  traits,  manners,  and  ten- 
dencies, as  if,  all  at  once,  a  new  species 
had  floated  within  the  ken  of  these 
vivacious  but  superficial  social  analysts. 
Nor  is  this  prevalence  of  our  country- 
men and  women  confined  to  the  French 
metropolis;  there  were  four  hundred 
Anglo-Americans  at  a  Christmas-party 
in  Rome  this  winter,  and  nearly  as 
many  attended  the  preaching  of  a  New 
York  clergyman  one  Sunday  at  Dres- 
den. With  the  exception  of  those  who 
seek  health  or  educational  advantages, 
who  are  largely  in  the  minority,  these 
absentees  are  chiefly  restless  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  include  every  degree  of 
social  refinement,  culture,  ignorance, 
character,  and  pretension ;  but  they  are, 
as  a  body,  inadequately  representative 
of  and  perversely  untrue  to  the  higher 
principles,  whether  political  or  social,  of 
our  national  traditions  and  distinction. 
WeU  says  a  piquant  French  critic  (Andr6 
LfCo)  of  and  to  them  :  "  Your  hospital- 
ity, audacity,  your  enterprise  and  im- 
mense works,  are  left  behind  you  at 
home.  What  you  do  bring  to  Europe, 
above  all,  are  the  pretensions  of  your 
infant  aristocracy;  and  although  your 
chronicler  has  met  among  you  warm 
hearts  and  cultivated  minds,  he  cannot 
find  in  your  idlers  the  great  motive- 
power  of  your  race." 

And  this  suggests  how  much  of 
manly  consolation  ther»  remains  for 
those  whom  circumstances,  if  not  will, 
keep  at  home.  To  every  true  man  and 
woman,  to  every  faithful  citizen,  there 
is  a  sphere  of  uselHilness,  a  range  of 
infiuence,  an  opportunity^  which  only  his 
own  country  can  yield.  In  many  in- 
stances, he  is  as  much  bound  in  love 
and  honor  there  to  work  and  wait,  to 
watch,  endure,  aid,  comfort,  and  Uvey 
as  is  the  soldier,  pilot,  physician,  or 
any  other  recognized  social  guide  and 
guard.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great 
scope,  here  and  now,  not  only  for  en- 
terprise, progress,  and  political  regene- 
ration, but  for  enlightened  citizenship, 
for  private  benignity.  A  national  life 
preserved  through  such  enormous  sacri- 
fice of  blood  and  treasure,  is  surely 


worth  elevating  into  "  victorious  clear- 
ness," concentrating  into  efficient  ha^ 
mony,  refining,  by  all  that  wealth  can 
bring  of  art  and  culture  of  knowledge, 
taste,  and  intellectual  sympathy.  "  How 
can  your  young  men  desert  such  a  coun- 
try ?  "  asked  a  titled  European  of  me, 
in  a  distinguished  assembly.  He  was 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  our  institu- 
tions—what he  deemed  the  peerless 
opportunities  here  afforded  by  nature, 
freedom,  and  faith,  for  the  amelioration 
of  humanity — and  he  deemed  it  efiemi- 
nate  to  seek  pleasiu^  abroad,  when  lofty 
duty  could  be  done  at  home,  sighing, 
as  he  felt  his  own  aspirations  quelled 
by  traditional  clogs,  popular  ignorance, 
and  military  despotism,  and  confessing 
a  sense  of  envy  towards  the  young  and 
educated  of  this  republic,  whose  minds 
were  free  to  think  and  utter,  and  their 
lives  free  to  shape  themselves  into 
brave  individuality  and  civic  useful- 
ness. Puerile  to  this  experienced  but 
liberal  foreigner  seemed  the  American 
appetite  for  European  pastime.  To 
him,  the  air  of  courts  was'  sickening- 
imperial  blandishments  an  insult  to 
manhood  —  a  round  of  sights  weari- 
some; while  the  atmosphere  and  im- 
pulse of  the  New  World,  its  vast  ma- 
terial, its  rapid  development,  its  cosmo- 
politan elements,  its  large  scope,  and 
the  means  and  method  offered  to  every 
intrepid  soul  and  accomplished  mind 
to  emerge  thereby  from  egotistic  to 
humanitarian  use  and  beauty,  were  to 
him  a  grave  responsibility  and  noble 
inspiration. 

The  truth  is,  this  vibrating  between 
Europe  and  America  involves  no  little 
confiict  of  wisdom  and  pleasure,  duty 
and  expediency.  Habits  of  life,  tastes, 
social  and  local  attachments,  are  not 
changed  in  mature  years  without  great 
risk,  nor,  in  early  life,  without  unset- 
tling some  desirable  tendencies.  Many 
years  ago  I  sojourned  with  a  pleasant 
American  family  resident  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  A  more  cheerful 
household,  rational  and  agreeable  centre 
of  life,  and  charming  surroundings,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  old  palazeo 
overlooked  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and 
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from  its  balconies  it  was  a  constant  pas- 
time to  watch  the  exquisite  tints  on  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Calabria,  the 
graceful  sails  that  flitted  over  the  blue 
waters,  the  torchlight  of  the  fisherman 
after  nightfall,  and  the  comedy  of  life 
at  sunset  in  the  street  below.  Within 
the  hospitable  domicile,  American  com- 
forts were  combined  with  the  luxuries 
of  Southern  Europe.  The  best  natiye 
wines  on  the  sideboard  were  cooled  by 
the  snows  of  Etna ;  the  odor  of  oranges 
and  citrons  made  the  air  fragrant ;  figs, 
melons,  prickly  pears,  grapes,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  that  semi-tropical  region 
made  the  dessert  a  feast  of  Pomona; 
while  books,  journals,  an  American 
tutor  for  the  children,  the  families  of 
English  merchants,  and  an  occasional 
traveller's  society,  kept  alive  all  the 
best  associations  of  home.  A  multitude 
of  servants  made  household  economies 
and  arrangements  rather  an  amusement 
than  a  solicitude ;  while  a  fine  climate 
rendered  mere  life  pleasurable.  And 
yet  our  conversation  continually  came 
round  to  the  question,  whether  it  was 
not  wise  for  these  household  gods,  so 
delightfully  enshrined,  to  be  trans- 
planted to  their  native  soil?  The 
children  were  growing  up;  this  was 
not  their  country;  it  was  no  place  for 
an  Auglo-Saxon  to  marry  and  die  in. 
Well,  a  year  or  two  hence  was  time 
enough  to  decide,  &c.,  &c.  The  other 
day  I  heard  of  the  return  of  these 
exiles,  and  found  them  eligibly  estab- 
lished in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  glad  to  talk  over  old  times 
with  their  guest  of  those  days.  They 
had  postponed  coming  home,  loth  to 
quit  their  independent  and  pleasant  life 
on  those  beau ti  fill  shores ;  but  the  war 
made  them,  like  so  many  others,  feel 
how  dear  their  country  was,  and  they 
longed  to  have  a  home  there.  But  it 
was  only  to  find  themselves  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  with  no  associations  of 
neighborhood,  no  habitudes  of  inter- 
course, no  tested  social  relations,  and 
too  old  to  form  new  ties, — on  the 
whole,  a  forlorn  JinaU,  On  the  other 
hand,  two  very  congenial  members  of  a 
friendly  circle  here  were  an  old  Scotch 


lady  and  a  retired  Marseilles  TnAiY*Ttft«t 
The  former  came  to  America  thirty  yean 
ago  in  consequence  of  her  husband's 
misfortunes ;  the  latter,  because  he  had 
married  one  of  our  fair  countrywomen, 
who  wished  to  live  among  her  kindred. 
Both  made  and  kept  friends,  and  found 
much  happiness  here;  but  the  burden 
of  their  song  was  the  "  old  conntiy.** 
Ono^  boasted  of  the  Edinburgh  coteries 
in  the  days  of  Wilson  and  Jefifrey ;  and 
the  other  regretted  his  villa  near  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  genial  companions  with 
whom  he  dined,  played  ecarUj  and  dis- 
cussed the  markets  and  the  mnaic  of 
the  day.  The  dream  of  both  was  to 
return  and  enjoy  the  evening  of  life 
where  its  dawn  was  bo  propitioas. 
Their  wish  has  been  gratified,  their 
purpose  fulfilled,  but  not  their  antici^ 
pations.  To  them  also  thirty  years  has 
changed  the  old  home;  familiar  Hbuobb 
have  disappeared;  social  considezBtion 
is  no  longer  theirs ;  they  miss  the  aoii- 
shine,  bustle,  cosmopolitan  friendliness, 
and  the  energy  of  Gotham,  without  find- 
ing the  old  charm  that  made  their 
youth  so  pleasant  beyond  the  sea.  Nor 
are  such  anomalous  results  confined 
to  those  whom  habit  has  rendered  In- 
capable of  adaptation  to  new  experi- 
ences. A  fine-looking  and  accomplished 
American  youth,  gifted  with  decided 
mechanical  talent,  who  ftom  infancy  to 
manhood  had  dwelt  in  Italy,  aniTed 
here,  a  few  months  ago,  to  follow  the 
vocation  of  an  engineer.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  once  in  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous establishment,  and  his  superiority, 
as  far  as  knowledge  and  manners  are 
concerned,  acknowledged;  but  he  was 
so  destitute  of  that  hardihood,  self- 
reliance,  efficiency,  or,  to  use  the  vul- 
gar term,  umartnesa,  which  is  our  requi- 
site for  success,  that  he  could  not  com- 
pete with  inferior  rivals,  or  put  himself 
en  rapport  with  the  emptajfi*,  and  ao 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  to  retom  to 
the  more  effeminate  and  graceful  lile 
whose  influence  had  unfitted  him  to 
cope  with  his  energetic  countrymen. 
It  is  in  view  of  such  frequent  examples 
that  we  advocate  an  education  adapted 
to  the  place  as  well  as  the  career  in 
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view.  If  a  boy  is  to  earn  his  subsist- 
ence in  America,  let  him  grow  up  there, 
and  become  early  habituated  to  the  life, 
the  discipline,  and  the  exigencies  of 
tho  country ;  and  if  the  duty  and  des- 
tiny of  a  native  citizen  is  inevitably 
identified  with  this  country,  let  his  vis- 
its abroad  be  recreative  and  casual,  and 
not  so  prolonged  as  to  alienate  his  sym- 
patliies  and  incongruously  modify  his 
habits. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  taken  for 
granted,  that  European  travel  is  of 
necessity  a  means  of  gracious  develop- 
ment and  aesthetic  culture.  That  it 
may  be  so  to  an  indefinite  degree,  and 
often  in  a  felicitous  manner,  is,  indeed, 
true ;  but  that  it  is  often  so,  the  most 
casual  observation  disproves.  Indeed, 
nothing  has  so  impressed  us  with 
a  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  in- 
stinct over  circumstances,  of  natural 
character  over  external  influences,  of 
blood  over  conventional  discipline,  as 
the  intact  state  of  mental  scope  and 
moral  disposition  wherewith  so  many 
of  our  errant  countrymen  return  to  their 
native  land,  from  a  tour  or  sojourn 
abroad.  How  few  have  any  clear  reve- 
lation of  fresh  experience— any  genuine 
fruits  of  observation — any  new  grace 
of  soul  or  refinements  of  knowledge,  to 
attest  their  foreign  life,  their  commun- 
ion with  unfamiliar  forms  of  natural 
beauty,  immortal  art,  original  society, 
or  historical  associations  1  How  quickly 
they  resume  the  old  tone  of  feeling,  the 
normal  routine  of  limited  interests  and 
unaspiring  thrift  1  Much  is  said  of  the 
auspicious  memories  of  a  European 
pilgrimage  —  and  dear  they  are  and 
must  be  to  the  earnest  and  imaginative ; 
but  such  benign  treasures  are  not  gar- 
nered by  flitting  from  city  to  city,  rush- 
ing round  cathedrals  and  galleries,  with 
guide-book  in  hand,  gaping  at  medite- 
val  edifices  or  classic  ruins  under  the 
nose  of  a  loquacious  valet  de  placs — 
"  living  in  one's  trunks,"  with  no  time 
to  realize  what  the  vision  but  glances 
at,  no  repose  o^mind  to  assimilate 
beauty,  no  patienft  of  soul  to  contem- 
plate new  truth,  and  make  fresh  revela- 
tions of  nature  and  humanity  a  cher- 
VOL.  I. — 36 


ished  possession  forever.  These  are 
exceptional  results,  bom  of  character, 
not  will;  of  taste,  not  audacity;  of 
idealism,  not  indiflerence.  And  so  of 
the  linguistic  advantages.  Doubtless 
the  more  tongues  one  has  mastered,  the 
better,  as  a  means  of  knowledge  and  a 
medium  of  communication ;  but  what  a 
melancholy  farce  is  the  smattering  of 
foreign  languages  with  comparative 
ignorance  of  one's  own;  the  verbal 
fluency  without  the  ideas  and  principles 
whereof  speech  is  the  exponent  1  Two 
of  the  most  consistent,  contented,  use- 
ful, honored,  and  complete  Americans 
we  have  known,  remarkable  for  intel- 
lectual activity,  efficiency,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  felicity  as  well  as  force  of 
expression,  were  wholly  nurtured  and 
disciplined  by  English  literature,  which 
had  been  the  study  of  their  lives — the 
congenial  mental  pabulum  of  their 
bright,  free,  and  faithful  Anglo-Saxon 
intelligence;  compared  to  which,  the 
vague,  dreamy,  inconsequent  minds  of 
some,  who  have  lived  for  years  on  beer 
and  metaphysics  in  Germany,  or  caught 
the  superficial  and  selfish  veneering  of 
French  life,  seemed  unmanly  and  de- 
nationalized in  comparison.  We  do  not 
desire  to  depreciate  any  thorough  for- 
eign culture  adapted  to  the  individual, 
and  pursued  with  a  definite  object,  but 
we  protest  against  the  aimless  and  sur- 
face acquisitions  and  shallow  philology 
which  is  so  often  substituted  for  good 
sense,  good  principles,  and  good  Eng- 
lish ;  and  we  believe  an  American  youth 
thus  equipped,  cultivating  his  native 
soil,  and  owning  his  paternal  acres  in 
peace  and  honor,  is  a  nobler  scion  of  his 
race,  more  of  a  true  man  and  privileged 
citizen,  than  any  of  the  Uase  youths 
whose  rich  fathers  seem  satisfied  when 
they  can  sj^ike  a  little  German  or 
French,  yet  acquire  no  defined  intel- 
lectual tastes,  no  self-reliant  mental  dis- 
cipline or  scope.  The  truth  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  eliaracter  that  human 
beings  want;  it  is  independent  fiEtith 
and  freedom,  not  facility  of  utterance 
and  diflused  sympathies,  nerveless  self- 
complacency  and  vagabond  gleanings. 
There  is  no  more  common  or  perverse 
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fallacy  of  the  human  mind,  tlian  the 
belief  that  happiness,  or  even  peace 
and  progress,  are  dependent  on  locality. 
From  Horace  to  Hamlet,  from  Milton 
to  Kichter,  all  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  have  responded  to  homan  con- 
sciousness, in  declaring  that  the  indi- 
yidual  mind  is  our  kingdom ;  that  we 
cannot  change  our  natures  with  our 
whereabouts ;  that  heaycn  and  hell  are 
within.  And  so  it  is  that  he  who  wan- 
ders without  a  sense  of  beauty,  without 
a  sense  of  right,  without  a  craving  for 
knowledge,  or  a  sympathy  with  human- 
ity, or  a  thirst  for  truth — without  tlie 
armor  each  must  forge  for  his  own  soul, 
'  the  prefatory  culture  which  makes  new 
scenes  intelligible,  or  the  insight  where- 
by only  the  latent  interest  of  experience 
is  rcYcaled — wanders  in  yain.  European 
travel  is  a  great  recreative  resource ;  it 
takes  the  crook  out  of  the  back,  and 
plants  a  rose  on  the  pale  check  of  the 
overtasked  American,  who   has  fairly 


earned  his  holiday,  and  thorouglily 
enjoys  it  accordingly.  In  many  a  Ro- 
man studio  and  Paris  hospital  and  €kr- 
man  University-town,  our  noble  country- 
men are  now  toiling  bravely  in  yoca- 
tions  dear  to  tbcir  hearts,  and  -which 
have  or  will  reflect  honor  on  their  native 
land ;  and  iu  Switzerland,  or  England, 
many  a  consdentious  parent  is  availing 
him  or  herself  of  choice  educational 
advantages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
serving the  domestic  and  national  col- 
ture  of  honor  for  their  children.  A  few 
also  wisely  profit  by  the  economical  pos- 
sibilities of.  the  Old  World ;  a  few  ac- 
complished and  high-principled  Ameri- 
cans represent  us  auspiciously  at  foreign 
courts,  and  a  few  cultivated  men  and 
women  wisely  use  and  gracefully  ex- 
hibit the  traditional  principles  of  our 
young  republic  in  the  social  (drdes  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  of  such,  but  of  the 
butterflies  and  drones,  that  we  speak,  aa 
"  going  abroad  "  to  no  good  purpose. 


HYMN  OF  NIAGARA. 

(CHOBIAMBIC.) 

Here  stand  I  here  from  the  flood,  raving  unceasingly, 
Hoarse,  shrill  murmurs  arise ;  shrill  as  the  wind,  when  it 

Roars  through  the  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage. 

Singing  its  wild  anthem  of  liberty. 

With  these  come  to  the  ear,  ever  at  intervals. 
Quick  notes,  rattling  and  sharp ;  like  the  artillery 
Heard  when  a  storm,  driving  up  rapidly. 
Crashes  the  oaks  down  with  its  thunderbolts. 


Now  rise,  muffled  in  mist,  rolling  up  heavily, 
Deep  tones,  awfully  grand,  shaking  the  earth,  as  they 
Swell  like  the  low  bass  of  the  thunder-storm. 
Heard  by  the  strained  ear  of  the  listener. 

Thus  float  over  the  mist  ever  in  harmony 
Three  tones,  joyous  and  free,  forming  Niagara^s 

Anthem  of  praise,  new  every  moment,  yet 

Changeless  as  time,  old  as  eternity. 
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Ojte  act,  at  least,  of  those  who  deyised 
a  Southern  Confederacy,  is  creditable  to 
them — the  inserting  of  an  article  in  their 
proposed  Constitution  making  the  re- 
tention of  office  permanent  during  good 
behavior  and  capacity.    In  the  rage  for 

amendments  at  present,  if  this  one 

but  it  were  idle  to  dream  of  it.  All  our 
politicians  of  all  parties  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  nuisance. 
Nevertheless  one  of  the  very,  most  im- 
portant reforms  possible  lies  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  back  and 
ascertain,  if  we  can,  when  this  defect  in 
our  Constitution  first  became  noticeable. 
Inherent,  I  fear,  in  our  political  system, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  it  did 
not  openly  crop  out  Most  of  the  first 
appointments  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States  were  given  to  those 
who  had  done  the  people  service  in  cv§l 
or  military  positions  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  They  were  men  of  char- 
acter, and  an  office  was  looked  upon  as 
a  berth  for  life,  barring  malfeasance  or 
inability  to  perform  the  duties.  So,  to 
a  great  extent,  it  continued  till  the  close 
of  John  Quincy  Adams^  administration. 

Up  to  the  year  1822,  General  Andrew 
Jackson  was  *'  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.^^ 
Then  he  loomed  into  the  political  hori- 
zon. In  1824,  being  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he 
wrote  to  George  Kremer,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  correspondence  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  between  Mr.  Monroe  and 
himselfl 

"ilj  adviee  to  the  President  was,  that  In  the  se- 
lection of  his  Cabinet,  he  shoald  act  upon  principles 
like  these :  eonsider  himself  the  head  of  a  nation, 
not  of  a  party ;  that  he  should  have  around  him 
the  bost  talents  the  country  could  afford,  without 
regard  to  the  sectional  diTisions ;  and  should,  in 
his  selcctioi),  seek  after  men  of  probity,  yirtue,  oa- 
paoity,  and  firmness ;  and  in  this  way  he  would  go 
fiir  to  eradicate  those  feelings  which,  on  former 
occasions,  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
goTommont,  and  be  enabled,  perhaps,  to  unite  a 
people  hcrctolbre  politically  divided. 


The  above  was  published,  and  sound- 
ed truly  magnanimous.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent campaign  document.  But  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  When  Andrew 
Jackson,  five  years  later,  became  Presi- 
dent (the  fhr  meantime  having  been 
assiduously  rubbed  the  wrong  way), 
action  did  not  by  any  means  accomplish 
implied  promise.  Yet,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, even  political  adversaries  had  a 
doubting  faith.  On  the  second  day  of 
March,  1829,  two  days  before  the  inaa- 
guratioy,  Daniel  Webster  wrote  home 
from  the  Capital :  "  Probably,  General 
Jackson  will  make  some  removals,  but 
I  think  not  a  great  many  immediately. 
But  we  shall  soon  see."  Sure  enough, 
the  ^'  godlike  Daniel "  soon  saw  with  all 
his  eyes.  Not  having  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, evidently  he  little /<^tfsaw  that  a 
new  broom  was  coming  in — a  broom 
made  of  hickory  slivers  indeed. 

Andrew  Jackson  possessed  the  faculty 
of  so  identifying  a  cause  with  himself, 
that  opposition  to  his  advocacy  became 
defiance  of  abstract  right.  That  was 
the  light  in  which  he  looked  at  things. 
Should  not  he,  therefore,  the  patriotic 
man,  hero  of  New  Orleans,  the  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,  and  Talladega,  having  pow- 
er, give  a  lesson  to  bad  men  ?  Without 
question. 

So  it  came  about  that  President  Jack- 
son originated  the  system  of  official  pro- 
scription which  is  now  the  curse  of  the 
country.  For  the  permanent  interest  of 
these  United  States,  he  had  better  have 
lost  the  battles  of  Talladega,  The  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,  and  New  Orleans,  than  have 
lived  to  do  it. 

For  fourteen  years,  fVom  1824  to  1888, 
the  Navy  Agent's  Office  for  the  city  of 
New  York  was  kept  in  a  room  of  an 
old  house— old  by  comparison — at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Whitehall  and  Stone 
streets;  and  it  is  through  this  room, 
now  itself  gone,  that  I  am  enabled  to 
f^imish  to  the   public  some  glimpses 
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of  official  life  as  it  was,  a  generation 
ago. 

The  simple  fact  of  a  man's  keeping 
his  business  office  in  his  dwelling  marks 
the  lapse  of  years ;  for,  at  that  time,  it 
was  customary  enough  in  New  York. 

I  pause,  briefly  to  describe  the  apart- 
ment itself.  The  rear  room  on  Stone- 
street  in  the  first  story,  occupying  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  house,  afforded 
the  accommodation  necessary  for  the 
business  of  tlie  Agency.  It  had  an  in- 
dependent entrance  through  a  vestibule 
on  Stone-street,  and  was  amply  supplied 
with  windows,  two  on  the  rear  piazza 
(one  of  which  was  cut  to  the  floor),  and 
two  on  the  street.  Between  the  latter 
was  the  fireplace.  Besides  the  door  of 
entrance  for  the  public,  there  jv^as  one 
into  the  hall  of  the  house,  and  another 
into  the  dining-room.  Flanking  this 
last  on  one  side,  stretched,  nearly  to  the 
ceiling,  and  quite  to  the  hall-partition, 
a  gaunt  white  press  with  glass  doors 
lined  with  faded  and  dusty  moreen.  It 
was  a  fixture,  and  contained  the  state 
dinner-set.  On  the  other  side,  the  half 
of  the  room  was  railed  off  for  the  use  of 
the  clerks.  Ranges  of  pigeon-holes,  and 
heavy  old-fashioned  desks  to  write  at, 
stinding,  furnished  this  portion  of  the 
office,  the  rear  windows  of  which  were, 
in  summer,  doubly  shaded  by  the  piazza 
and  the  grape-vines  which  embowered 
it.  Altogether  it  was  a  home-like  place 
to  do  business  in,  and  the  occu2)ants 
were  not  debarred  the  pleasant  sounds 
of  domestic  supply  from  the  street,  the 
warwhoop  of  the  milkman,  and  the 
wail  of  the  sweet-potato  peddler — and 
even,  when  the  side-windows  were  open, 
the  sizzling  of  cookery  in  the  kitchen 
below. 

James  K.  Paulding  was  the  Na'vy 
Agent,  George  L.  Storer  his  chief  clerk, 
confidant,  and  stand-by.  It  is  of  the 
latter  in  particular  that  I  snatch  the  op- 
portunity to  put  on  record  a  slight 
memorial ;  for  if  it  be  true  (and  it  m), 
that  he  who  does  his  duty  in  "  the  sta- 
tion unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call "  him  is  preeminently  the  man  of 
de«Hjrt,  then  shouhl  not  this  gentleman 
be  altogether  forgotten.     He  did   the 


business  of  the  Government  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  with  unimpeachable  rec- 
titude. Every  body  respected,  and  we 
boys  loved,  him.  Did  he  not  draw  for 
us— in  no  mean  style  of  art,  cither — 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  and  without  number  ? 
Can  I  not  see  two  of  them  now — a  sloop, 
tearing  along  on  the  wind,  with  a  bi^ 
"bone  in  her  mouth?"— and  a  bajrik:, 
slamming  right  out  of  the  paper,  bows 
on,  and  flinging  the  spray  merrily  be- 
fore her  as  she  comes?  Did  we  not 
once  in  a  while  make  a  foray  upon  that 
store  of  unwritten  letter-backs  which  he 
so  carefully  and  conscientiously  saved  ? 
And,  to  say  it  all  in  few  words,  was  he 
not  about  the  nicest  and  best  man  that 
ever  lived  ?    I  think  he  was.  • 

But  let  me  get  back  to  what  I  really 
set  about  to  tell.  James  K.  Paulding- 
was  appointed  Navy  Agent  in  1824,  by 
President  Monroe,  and  was  continued 
in  office  ]>y  John  Quincy  Adams.  Hia 
political  ideas  were  much  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  type.  It  does  not  appear  thero> 
fore,  that,  during  the  General's  first 
term,  the  question  of  ousting  him  was 
mised.  But  by  the  end  of  four  years 
the  change  of  policy  with  regard  to 
office-holders  began  fairly  to  develop  its 
natural  sequence;  that  is  to  say,  the 
system  of  taxing  i)lace-men  for  the  po- 
litical support  of  those  who  hold  the 
appointing  or  continuing  power. 

During  the  fall  elections  of  1832  this 
was  extensively  put  into  practice ;  and 
was  tried  upon  Paulding,  amongst  oth- 
ers. The  following  letters  and  state^ 
ment  convey  the  result. 

J.  K.  PAULDING  TO  WASHIXCTOX  lETISTQ. 

NB\y  YoBK,  fiOth  December,  1833. 

Thoro  is  a  strong  rumour  hero  that  cfforti  artt 
makinpr  at  Wuubingtun  to  supersede  me  in  my  of- 
fice, in  fovor  of .       •       •       ♦       I  know  not 

whether  the  rumour  lias  any  foundation  tx  not,  but 
if  the  rresidcnt  has  any  desii'e  to  giro  my  olBoo  to 
another  pcriton,  my  being  apprised  of  the  Dut  will 
at  once  decide  me  to  send  in  my  resignation,  as  I 
should  ftom  that  moment  consider  its  tcnnre  dis- 
graceful. 

Perhaps  your  friendly  intimacy  with  Mr.  KcLnne 
may  enable  you  to  ascrrtain  the  truth  as  relates  to 
this  miitter.  You  mny  show  him  this  lGtt«r  if  yon 
think  proper. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Paulding  had  bcea 
called  upon  by  a  sub-committee  of  "  The 
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General  Republican  Committee"  for  a 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1832,  and,  after 
some  explanation  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  was  to  be  used,  had 
given  twenty  dollars.  On  the  8d  of 
January,  1833,  this  sum  was  returned  to 
him  by  their  treasurer,  in  a  letter  con- 
cluding with  these  words : 

As  you  arc  reported  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
you  paid  the  small  amoont  horcvith  enclosed  to 
you,  to  have  done  so  with  great  reluctatice,  and  to 
have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  such  purposes,  with  an 
express  declaration  that  you  would  not  hold  office 
under  an  administration  whose  friends  required 
contributions  for  even  printing  and  distributing 
Uckcts- 

The  Committee  consider  they  can  not  with  pro- 
priety accept  your  contribution. 

3Ir.  Paulding  responded  on  the  4th 
of  January — 

♦  *  ♦  It  is  time  that,  under  an  imprcs- 
sion  that  this  money  was,  at  least  in  port,  expended 
in  keeping  open  house  and  treating  the  voters, 
thereby  destroying  the  purity  of  our  elections,  I 
did  declare  that  *'  if  I  could  not  hold  office  without 
the  necessity  of  contributing  to  a  purpose  of  that 
kind,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  resign  it."  On 
being,  however,  set  right  as  to  the  objects  to  which 
the  contributions  were  applied,  I  gave  at  once 
what  I  thought  proper.  Perhaps  the  Committee 
may  think  I  did  not  give  enough ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  a  man  is  generally  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
afSiirs. 

Here  certainly  was  "  flat  blasphemy," 
and  enough  to  justify  condign  punish- 
ment. Accordingly,  Paulding  wrote  to 
Irving  again,  7th  January,  1833 — 

31 T  DBAR  WAsmsoToir : 

I  have  been  extremely  gratified  with  your  two 
letters,  and  especially  the  last,  assuring  me  of  the 
General's  good  opinion,  which  I  value  as  highly  as 
his  goofl  offica.  You  are  right  as  to  the  fine  old 
fellow,  there  is  no  pettifogging  about  him,  uid  ho 
smacks  more  of  the  true  game  than  any  public  man 
I  have  ever  known. 

If  he  has  hoard  nothing  on  the  subject  I  wrote  to 
yon  about,  he  probably  will  soon.  I  understand 
the  whole  Republican  General  Committee,  which  is 
a  body  to  which  all  office-holders,  except  Sam. 
Bwartwout  and  myself,  look  up  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, have  signed  a  recommendation  for  my  re- 
moval, bocause  I  would  not  waste  my  money  to  as- 
sist them  in  keeping  open  house,  and  debauching 
the  voters  at  elections.  They  are  making  mighty 
cflbrts  to  dispossess  me  I  hear. 

The  sequel  of  this  story  I  accidentally 
learned  from  the  late  George  P.  Morris, 
who  had  a  fund  of  anecdote  accumu- 
lated from  long  experience  of  notabili- 
ties and  association  with  distinguished 
men,  which  he  would  occasionally  draw 


upon  in  a  very  lively  and  entertaining 
way.  He  was  himself  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  "  T&ung  Men's  Repub- 
lican Committee,"  or  whatever  it  was  at 
that  day  styled,  and  so,  in  a  measure, 
behind  the  scenes.  It  seems  that  a  Mr. 
J.  was  the  party  who  had  called  on  Mr. 
Paulding,  and  "reported"  him,  and 
that  he  was  a  great  man  in  the  General 
Republican  Committee — chairman  per- 
haps. At  all  events,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, with  others,  about  the  business ; 
and,  when  an  interview  had  been  ob- 
tained with  the  President,  .was  the 
spokesman  in  their  complaint.  As  soon 
as  Old  Hickory  caught  the  drift  of  the 
oration,  he  rose,  and  straightened  him- 
self: **  Stop,  Mr.  J.  Mr.  Paulding's  ap- 
pointment is  one  of  those  that  is  not  to 
be  disturbed." 

We  all  know  what  committees,  con- 
gressional or  other,  did  on  such  occa- 
sions in  the  case  of  General  Jackson — 
they  accepted  his  decision  as  the  fiat  of 
destiny,  and  said  no  more ;  at  least,  to 
his  face. 

Perhaps  the  President  retained  in  his 
memory  a  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  in  1829-1830.  Amos  Ken- 
dall,  Fourth  Auditor,  had  made  a  report 
in  1829,  containing  severe  strictures  on 
certain  practices  of  Navy  Agents.  Mr. 
Paulding  took  oflfence  thereat,  and 
wrote  directly  to  General  Jackson  on 
the  subject."  Here  is  the  President's 
reply,  in  that  great  sprawling  hand  of 
his,  and  no  doubt  written  with  his  fam- 
ous big  pen. 

WASHncoTOK,  January  7, 1830. 
Dr  Sir,  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th 
nlto.,  I  thought  it  but  justice  to  you  and  Hr.  Ken- 
dall that  I  should  lay  it  before  him,  knowing  as  I 
did,  that  your  conduct  as  Navy  Agent  had  rec'd 
his  entire  approbation. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  you  his  letter 
to  me  returning  the  papers  I  had  laid  before  him : 
and  am  very  rcspectftUly  your  most  ob't  servant, 

Akdkew  Jacksojt. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding, 

Navy  Agent,  N.  York. 

Kendall's  letter,  enclosed,  is  dated 

Fourth  Arnrron's  OmcE,    ) 
5th  January,  1830.  ( 

Sir,  I  have  read  so  much  of  Mr.  raulding»s  letter 
to  yon  as  speaks  of  my  report,  with  surprise.  I 
expected  sensitiveness  in  some  of  those  employed  in 
the  naval  service ;  but  not  in  Mr.  Paulding.  The 
part  of  my  report  to  which  he  takes  cxccptiou  is 
thus  worded : 
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*(  Who  would  doubt  that  tho  Nftvy  Agents  paid 
out  for  houBc-rcnt,  dork-hire,  &o.,  iccy  the  sunu 
which  have  been  allowed  them  under  those  names  ? 
Yot  such  is  not  the  &ci— at  least  in  many  in- 
stances." 

When  I  penned  theso  sentences,  Mr.  Fnulding 
was  in  my  mind's  eyo ;  fDr  ho  was  the  only  Agent, 
so  fiir  as  I  knew,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  rcn- 
doing  vouchers  for  these  expenditures,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  and  his  was  the  only 
known  coso  which  would  hare  prevented  my  mak- 
ing tho  assertion  general.  He  does  me  great  in- 
justice, therefore,  in  supposing  that  I  intended  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  him. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  reflect  on  any  of  tho  Navy 
Agents.  These  charges  have  been  made  by  them 
in  pursuance  of  regulations  communicated  to  them 
from  the  Navy  Departmen  t .  It  is  the  Department, 
and  not  tlid  Agents,  which  I  hold  to  be  rcsponsiblo 
for  systematizing  falsehood  in  public  accounts  and 
domoralixing  all  around. 

I  deem  Mr.  Paulding  to  be  one  of  tho  most  hon- 
oft,  faithful,  and  correct  public  men  I  have  ever 
known,  and  that  it  is  fortunate  for  tho  government 
that  a  man  of  such  strict  integrity  has  held  the 
Agency  at  New  York  during  **  the  worst  of  times." 

But  when  I  entered  this  office  I  determined  to  do 
justioo  to  the  country,  regardless  of  men.  Tho 
truth  must  be  told,  or  what  hope  have  we  of  re- 
form T  To  make  the  admini«tration  pure  is  my  only 
aim,  if  I  know  my  own  heart.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not,  in  the  use  of  the  means  necessary  to  accom- 
plish so  great  a  goofl,  lose  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  good  men.  It  will  give  me  pain  if  I  do ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told  and  justice  must  be  done.  I 
know  I  shall  have  your  support  in  doing  it,  and  if 
the  time  shall  ever  arrive  when  I  cannot  do  it  in 
office,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  it  out.  •  •  * 
With  roverenoe  and  respect. 

Your  friend,  &c., 

Axos  KrjroALL. 

The  President 

Tills  explanation,  no  doubt,  was  sat- 
isfactory to  Mr.  Paulding.  To  make  an 
ending  of  the  Navy  Agency,  I  relate  an 
anecdote  also  told  me  by  General  Mor- 
ris. Mr.  Paulding  was  appointed  by 
President  Monroe,  and  held  his  position 
during  part  of  his  second  term,  the 
whole  of  John  Quincy  Adams',  the  two 
terms  of  General  Jackson,  and  about  a 
year  under  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  in  all,  some- 
thing over  fourteen  years.  When  ho 
went  out  of  the  office  in  1838,  and  his 
accounts  were  made  up,  there  was  found 
to  be  a  deficit  of  one  cent ;  "  which  " — 
"  the  brigadier  "  reported  him  as  declar- 
ing— "  I  paid  up  in  specie,  without  call- 
ing on  my  bondsmen." 

Mr.  Paulding  left  the  Navy  Agency 
of  New  York  to  fill  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  him 
when  he  had  become  himself  a  dispenser 


of  patronage.  His  remarks  in  his  let- 
ters to  Irving  and  Eemblc  are  caustic 
enough.    For  example : 

J.  E.  PArLDING  TO  OOUVESNEUB  KEMBLB. 
Washxkotox,  22d  July,  18S8. 
Yesterday  somo  dozen  very  respectable  porsoxu 
came  up  in  tho  steamboat  to  beg  the  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  powder-house  at  Norfolk,  worth  some 
forty  dollars  a  month ;  and  this  before  I  had  heard 
of  the  death  of  tho  old  incumbent !  Certainly  we 
are  a  mighty  office-seeking  people. 

J.  K.  PAULDIXO  TO  WASHINGTON  IBVIXO. 
WAsnixGTOx,  21ih  Dec.,  1838. 

The  twenty-six  States  and  Tcrritoriea  stand  ar^ 
rayed  like  so  many  sturdy  beggars,  eooh  clamoring 
for  a  share  of  tho  loaves  and  fishes,  and  maldnfr 
tho  smallest  office  a  State  affisir.  For  my  part  I 
have  not  yet  had  but  one  solitary  chance  of  oon- 
suiting  my  inclinations  in  these  matters,  and  then 
a  whole  State  rose  against  it,  because  he  was  not 
exactly  tho  man  it  desired.       ♦       •       ♦       • 

I  have  not  foi^t ,  but  the  Lord  only  knows 

when  anything  will  offer  suitable  for  him,  and  if  it 
should,  whether  it  will  not  bo  snatched  away  by 
somo  hungry  State  delegation. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same,  be 
writes  in  regard  to  Purserships — 

These  are  great  loaves  and  fishes,  which  are  con- 
tested for  by  whole  States  in  a  body.        ♦       ♦ 
You  have  no  idea  how  the  delegations  scramble  for 
theso  crumbs,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  parry  them. 

Just  before  the  presidential  election 
of  November,  1840,  when  it  appeared 
probable  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be 
defeated,  he  wrote : 

J.  K.  PAULDING  TO  OOUVERNEUB  KEMBLS. 
WASHiKOTOir,  12th  Oct.,  ISIO. 
I  shall  have  no  cause  of  regret  in  retiring  tkxun  an 
office,  neither  the  honours  or  emoluments  of  which 
afford  any  countorbalanoo  to  the  labors  and  vexa- 
tions it  imposes,  and  tho  abuse  which  it  entails  npon 
me.  In  times  like  those,  and  probably  in  all  ftitntv 
tim(»,  no  man  in  a  high  public  station  can  expect 
to  have  cither  his  acts  or  his  motives  fiiUrly  appre- 
ciated. I  therefore  look  forward  to  a  speedy  retire- 
ment, should  such  be  tho  event  of  the  straggle, 
not  only  without  reprot,  but  with  a  pleasing  antici- 
pation of  peaoo,  quiet,  and  leisure  for  tho  few  re* 
maining  years  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Paulding  eventually  retired  to- 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  tbeie 
died.  I  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  Netj 
Agency.  He  had  left  Mr.  Storer  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  office,  and  there  that 
gentleman  remained  in  the  same  capa- 
city under  several  principals,  being  m 
effect  the  manager  of  the  official  buai- 
ness.  Of  him  Paulding  had  written  to 
Kemble,  March  8d,  1888:  "You  can 
assure  Mr.  Woodbury  of  the  implicit 
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confidence  which  may  be  placed  in 
Storer."  This  was  the  recommendation 
even  as  late  as  that.  I  suppose  now  it 
would  be— he  is  the  nephew  of  Hardfist 
the  striker,  and  has  great  influence  in 
Mackerelville. 

One  autumn   morning,  in  1853,  the 
following  letter  came  to  hand. 

OEOBGB  L.  STOKER  TO  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

New  York,  Oct  3, 1853. 
»  ♦  ♦  As  it  is,  I  have  tho  mortification 
to  inform  you  that  on  Friday,  30th,  at  tho  close  of 
the  business  hour,  without  premonition  or  expecta- 
tion, I  was  requested  to  resign.  I  am  among  the 
dismisecd.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Aitcr  forty  years  and 
four  months  of  laborious  servioe,  I  go  out  as  rich 
as  I  went  in— poor,  except  the  little  patrimony  of 
my  wife— tho  partial  management  and  trust  of 
some  fifty  millions  of  money  has  not  made  me  rich, 
and  I  hnyo  remained  too  long  thek«  for  my  own  in- 
terest ;  but  the  world  is-  large  enough  even  for  an 
old  man  to  begin  llfo  anew.  The  days  of  your 
Agency  wore  the  halcyon  days  of  my  business  life, 
and  I  look  back  upon  them  and  the  associationB  of 
WhitehaU-street  with  the  utmost  pleasBre.  I  have 
taken  tho  liberty  of  writing  a  line  to  my  excellent 
friend  Captain  Paulding  at  Washington,  requesting 
him,  if  need  bo,  to  speak  of  me  as  I  am  known  to 
him.  It  may  not  be  necessary ;  but  injurious  rep- 
resentations may  have  boon  made,  and  to  me  an 


unsullied  name  is  as  dear  as  life.  Enough,  my 
dear  sir,  about  mysell  And  now  how  do  you  and 
youis  do  t  I  certainly  think  of  you  every  day  with 
happy  memory.  The  evening  of  your  Me  is  like  a 
perpetual  Indian  Summer,  surrounded  by  those  you 
love,  in  a  retreat  so  entirely  to  your  tastes.  Hy 
best  regards  to  them  all. 

BospectfUlly,  ond  very,  very  truly, 

Your  ob't  scrv't, 
Ge6.  L.  Stobbr. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  upright  men  that  ever  lived.  In 
any  other  country  than  this  paradise  of 
official  incompetents  he  would  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  office,  as 
he  deserved,  long  before  the  period  of 
his  summary  discharge  as  a  subordi- 
nate. 

And  now,  even  if  the  foregoing  mat- 
ters are  not  very  important  in  them- 
selves, is  there  not  a  moral  in  it  all  ? 

We  have  seen  what  office  once  was. 
What  office  is  now  is  too  notorious  for 
any  one  to  pretend  ignorance.  The 
question  is  this :  How  long — how  long 
can  republican  government  exist,  when 
wide-spread  corruption  is  cankering  its 
soul? 


FENIANI8M-WHY  IS   IT? 


The  right  of  rebellion  against  a  bad 
government,  when  peaceable  means  of 
redress  have  failed,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, by  any  American  at  least.  Our 
complaint  against  England,  in  1861, 
was  that  our  government  was  not  a  bad 
one,  and  that  the  rebels  against  it  had 
not  exhausted  the  means  of  x>eaceable 
redress  that  laid  within  their  reach,  for 
the  redress  of  their  foncied  or  real  inju- 
ries; but  that,  nevertheless,  England 
cheered  them  on  in  their  revolt.  Can  it 
now  be  said  that  England^s  government 
of  Ireland — or,  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, Ircland^s  government  of  herself 
through  the  machinery  of  the  British 
Parliament — is  not  a  bad  government ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  gov- 
ernment, aside  from  a  few  g^evances 
that  England  has  long  been  anxious  to 
remove ;  that  the  evils  of  which  Ireland 
complains  have  been  the  painful  and 


anxious  study  of  England^s  best  states- 
men for  many  years,  and  they  would 
long  since  have  been  removed,  had  the 
Irish  people  themselves  been  able  to 
agree  upon  the  remedy  they  would 
accept ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  we  cheer 
a  faction  of  these  people  on  in  their 
revolt?  The  well-known  sarcasm  of 
Rochefoucauld,  that  in  the  misfortune 
of  our  friends  there  is  something  not 
unpleasant  to  ourselves,  may  be  even 
more  forcibly  true  when  applied  to 
nations  than  to  individuals;  and  still, 
while  we  may  not  be  unable  to  repress 
a  smile  at  the  distress  of  England  at 
this  moment,  we  would  be  loth  to  say  a 
word,  or  perform  an  act,  that  would 
heighten  that  distress,  were  it  not  that 
among  us  there  lurks  a  belief,  or  at  least 
an  impression,  vague  and  ill-defined 
perhaps,  but  still  potent,  that  Ireland  is 
entitled  to  commiseration  and  sympathy 
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just  as  Crete  is,  or  as  Poland,  Hungary, 
or  Italy  were.  If  wc  may  disclaim  (as, 
in  behalf  of  the  cultivated  classes  in 
Amt  rica,  outside  of  those  circles  ruled 
by  Irish- American  modes  of  thought, 
we  arc  sure  we  may)  the  lower  motives 
at  which  we  have  only  glanced  as  sug- 
gesting possible  reasons  for  the  Fenian 
sympathy  that  exists  among  us,  we  arc 
thrown  back  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
this  sympathy  is  born  from  the  belief 
that  Ireland  is  an  oppressed  nation, 
rightfully  and  nobly  struggling  for  its 
freedom ;  and  it  mny  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  belief  is  founded  on 
any  thing  more  substantial  than  the 
laments  of  Irish  poets,  the  romances  of 
Irish  novelists,  and  the  declamations  of 
Irish  politicians.  And  as  the  grievances 
of  a  people  may  sometimes  be  measured 
by  the  elTorts  they  make  to  redress  them, 
let  us  recall  what  the  Fenian  movement, 
in  Ireland  and  England,  has  accom- 
pli slud  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  month  of 
last  year  there  was  an  ill-planned, 
trivial,  and  luckless  rising  in  the  wild 
country  between  Killarncy  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  insurgents,  whose  exact 
numbers  were  never  ascertained,  were 
driven  into  the  forests  by  the  soldiers 
sent  against  them,  and  there  mysterious- 
ly disappeared.  A  month  later,  on  the 
night  of  Shrove-Tucsday,  there  was  a 
much  larger  gathering  of  bands,  some 
of  which  were  armed  with  revolvers 
and  rifles,  and  others  only  with  pikes 
and  shillaltths,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dublin  and  Limerick  Junction  —  the 
strategic  notion  of  the  movement  appa- 
rently being,  that,  if  the  capital  and  the 
intersection  of  the  southern  railroads 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
Ireland  would  be  conquered.  The  band 
nearest  Dublin,  which  numbered  a  thou- 
sand men,  was  routed  at  Tallaght  by  a 
handful  of  soldiers  supported  by  a 
detachment  of  the  constabulary  force; 
on  the  line  between  Dublin  and  Cork 
the  public  l>arrack8  were  attacked,  but, 
save  in  a  few  instances,  their  garrisons 
re])ulsed  the  assault ;  and  an  army  of  the 
Queen's  troops  at  Limerick  Junction 
prevented  the  anticipated  attack  upon 


that  i)oint  from  being  made.  The 
weather  took  the  Queen-s  side;  scYcra 
cold,  with  storms  of  sleet  and  snow, 
prevailed ;  and  the  wretched  insurgenta, 
destitute  of  shelter,  without  provisions, 
and  having,  as  it  appeared,  no  ^neral 
commander,  vanished  slowly  from  the 
hill-sides,  sinking  into  unknown  graves, 
or  hiding  themselves  in  their  oljscuro 
hovels.  The  people  of  the  country  were 
not  unfriendly  to  the  Fenians,  but 
neither  did  they  evince  a  disposition 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  movement. 
Secretly,  and  under  cover  of  various 
pretences,  they  gave  a  dull  sort  of  sym- 
pathy, provisions,  and  shelter ;  but  they 
were  as  careful  not  to  commit  thcm- 
eelves  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  as 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  to 
abstain  from  welcoming  the  rebel  army 
of  Lee  when  he  led  it  to  the  field  of 
Antietam.  Many  prisoners  were  made ; 
the  more  important  of  them  were  tried 
for  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  -were 
condemned  to  death.  With  wonderful 
unanimity  and  eaniestness  the  "  ]>e8t 
people"  in  the  two  islands  implored 
the  royal  clemency  for  the  condemned 
rebels;  and  at  the  last  moment,  'when 
all  hope  had  failed,  the  sentence  of 
death  was  commuted  to  that  of  impris- 
onment for  life.  The  Brotherhood  now 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  plans :  no 
more  revolts  were  attempted  in  Ireland ; 
but  preparations  were  made  for  carry- 
ing the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
In  February,  indeed,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  seize  Chester  Castle,  in 
which  was  stored  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  but  the  enter- 
prise resulted  in  nothing;  and  from 
March  to  September  the  conspirat nn 
gave  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  plots  which  they  were  concocting 
and  the  organizations  they  were  perfect- 
ing. But  on  the  18th  of  September  a 
startling  proof  hot  only  of  the  existence, 
but  of  the  strength,  discipline,  and 
devotion  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Eng- 
land was  given.  Two  men,  of  whose 
importance  the  authorities  were  wholly 
ignorant,  were  arrested  in  Manchester 
on  suspicion  of  an  offence  not  connected 
with  Fenianism;  an  obscure  warning 
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from  a  government  spy  in  Dublin  was 
partially  acted  upon  and  partially  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  prisoners  were  being 
conveyed  to  jail,  when  in  the  open 
street,  in  open  day,  the  prison-van  in 
which  they  Were  confined  was  attacked 
by  a  band  of  forty  armed  men,  a  police- 
sergeant  was  killed,  the  door  of  the 
vehicle  burst  open,  the  prisoners  re- 
leased, and  their  escape  so  cleverly 
covered  that  all  attempts  to  rearrest 
them  have  failed.  Twenty-three  of  the 
supposed  Fenians  engaged  in  this  affair 
were  seized ;  five  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  death.  The  innocence  of 
one  of  them  was  so  apparent  that  he 
was  pardoned;  another  was  reprieved, 
and  the  remaining  three  were  executed 
on  the  23d  of  November,  under  circum- 
stances that  gave  to  the  scene  an 
intensely  dramatic  and  impressive  char- 
acter, and  reminded  the  few  Americans 
who  witnessed  it  of  the  martyrdom  of 
John  Brown  in  Virginia.  All  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  fol- 
lowed an  outbreak  of  sympathy  and 
lamentation  for  the  three  young  men 
whose  noblest  act  in  life  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  their  death. 
Funeral  processions,  composed  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  wear- 
ing the  green,  marched  through  almost 
every  city ;  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead  were  said  in  every 
cathedral  and  in  almost  every  chapel 
of  the  Catholic  church;  the  Dublin 
newspapers  decked  their  columns  with 
black,  and  filled  them  with  eulogies  of 
the  "martyrs,"  and  condemnations  of 
the  government ;  until  the  Home  Ofiico, 
tardily  and  with  apparent  fear,  ordered 
that  these  "treasonous  demonstrations" 
should  cease.  Then  came  the  Clerken- 
well  outrage — for  which,  if  indeed  the 
Brotherhood  be  responsible  for  it,  of 
which  there  yet  is  doubt,  no  condemna- 
tion can  be  too  severe;  and,  following 
it  in  quick  succession,  the  hundred 
other  conspiracies,  attacks,  surprises, 
and  alarms,  which  have  afiright«d  Eng- 
land from  its  propriety. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  with  any 
seriousness  that  the  Irish  people,  in 
whose  behalf  this  year's  work  was  per- 


formed, are  oppressed,  in  the  sense  that 
we  use  the  word  when  speaking  of 
Russia's  treatment  of  the  Poles,  or  of 
the  rule  of  Turkey  in  the  island  of 
Candia.  The  Fenians  themselves,  not 
to  speak  of  Irishmen  who  are  not  Fe- 
nians, are  in  the  taU  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Brit- 
ish subjects,  until  they  forfeit  them  by 
treasonable  practices,  or  acts  of  murder 
and  arson,  as  at  Clerkenwell  and  Man- 
chester. The  Poles  are  not  treated  as 
Russian  subjects;  and  if  they  were, 
what  is  the  liberty  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  that  of  London  and  Dub- 
lin ?  If  a  contrast  should  be  attempted 
between  the  treatment  of  the  Fenians 
when  taken  in  arms  against  the  British 
government,  and  that  of  the  Poles  or 
the  Cretans  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors,  the  distinc- 
tion will  appear  so  wide  that  the  com- 
parison is  ridiculous.  In  the  face  of  all 
that  has  been  and  can  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  fact  which  history  will 
not  fail  to  record  when  contemporary 
national  jealousies  are  forgotten,  that  no 
Fenian  has  been  put  to  death  for  a 
political  offence  properly  so  called.  The 
crime  for  which  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  were  hung  was  murder,  just 
as  the  crime  for  which  Booth  was  shot, 
and  Mrs.  Surratt,  Atzeroth,  Payne,  and 
Harrold  were  executed,  was  murder. 
The  murder  of  the  police-constable 
was  a  political  offence  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  murder  of  the  Presidenfwas  a 
political  offence ;  and  the  same  reason- 
ing that  surrounds  the  three  unhappy 
Irishmen  hung  at  Manchester  with  the 
glory  of  political  martyrdom,  would 
make  that  obscure  and  di^onorcd  grave 
in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  holy  ground 
for  all  believers  in  State  Rights  and  the 
constitutionality  of  secession. 

But  Fenianism  is  explained,  if  not 
extenuated,  by  the  assertion  that  there 
is  "  a  void  in  the  Irish  heart,"  arising 
from  Ireland  now  possessing  no  objects 
of  national  reverence  and  attachment, 
but  mourning  over  its  lost  nationality. 
This  is  poetical  and  touching,  but  is  it 
true  ?  Did  Ireland  ever  possess  an  ex- 
istence, or  has  it  a  history,  as  one  state 
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or  one  nation  ?  and  if  not,  do  her  peo- 
ple act  rationally  in  pretending  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  what  they  never 
enjoyed  i  If  this  imaginary  and  theo- 
retical grief  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  dis- 
affection,  how  comes  it  that  Scotland  is 
so  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous, 
seeing  that  she  not  only  retains  fewer 
objects  of  national  reverence  and  attach- 
ment than  Ireland,  but  formerly  had, 
and  has  therefore  really  lost,  an  inde- 
pendence and  nationality  that  Ireland 
never  possessed?  Ireland  is  given  a 
Viceroy  to  reign  in  state  in  Dublin,  to 
spread  his  ensigns  and  spend  his  reve- 
nues in  her  capital;  but  Scotland  sees 
Holyrood  Palace  empty  and  rotting, 
and  the  stone  on  which  her  almost 
interminable  lino  of  kings  had  sat  to 
be  crowned  lies  covered  with  dust  be- 
neath the  coronation-chair  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  For  four  hundred 
years  England  and  Scotland  made  fierce 
war  upon  each  other  as  complete  and 
independent  kingdoms.  Twelve  gene- 
rations of  bloodshed  and  devastation 
might  surely  leave  as  strong  a  feeling 
of  alienation  and  resentment  as  the 
comparatively  short  and  merciful  pro- 
cess of  the  English  settlement  among 
the  contending  tribes  of  Ireland,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  who  were 
masters  of  Ireland  before  England 
advanced  over  its  green  fields  the 
hated  standard  of  St.  George.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  bo  said  that  time  has 
healed  the  wounds  of  Scotland's  grief, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  by  England  was  ended 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
four  centuries  of  Scotland's  wars  with 
that  power  began.  Before  the  search- 
ing light  of  history,  the  assumption  that 
Ireland  ever  was  a  nation,  fades  away. 
Seven  centuries  ago  Ireland  was  inhab- 
ited by  numerous  savage  tribes,  who 
lived  in  a  constant  stato  of  mutual  war, 
save  when  subjugated  by  a  band  of  a 
few  thousand  semi-pirates  who  had 
invaded  the  island  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  Partly  at  their  own  instiga- 
tion, and  partly  by  reason  of  the  tempt- 
ing propinquity  of  their  domains  to 
England,  these  tribes  were  brought  into 


a  state  of  partial  order  by  the  inteiTen- 
tion  of  their  nearest  neighbor,  who 
drove  out  the  Danes,  and,  at  the  woxst^ 
gave  to  the  natives  a  change  of  masters. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  descendants  of 
these  tribes,  seven  hundred  years  hav- 
ing gone  by  with  all  their  changes,  pine 
after  their  lost  nationality — mooming 
for  the  loss  of  that  which  they  never 
possessed,  and  which,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  sung  about  it,  is  but  a 
false  creation,  proceeding  fW>m  the  heat- 
oppressed  brain.  With  almost  equal 
cogency  might  the  savages  of  our  west- 
em  plains  call  on  the  Great  Spirit  to 
launch  his  thunders  on  the  heads  of  the 
pale-faces  for  having  robbed  them  of 
their  national  existence,  and  built  our 
own  confederacy  on  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  kingdom.  To  aspire  for  the 
erection  of  an  Irish  republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  may  be  a  grand  and  worthy 
ambition ;  but  that  such  an  aspiration 
is  the  lawfully-begotten  child  of  the 
past  history  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  restoration  of  her  ancient 
unity  and  glory,  is  an  assertion  only 
less  ridiculous  than  it  is  impudent. 

But  when  the  pcacefld  prosperity  of 
Scotland  under  "the  Union"  is  com- 
pared with  the  troubled  penury  of  Ire- 
land under  the  English  rule,  it  is  often 
said  that  the  assimilation  was  made 
more  easy  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  since 
she  and  England,  unlike  England  and 
Ireland,  were  bound  together  by  the 
tie  of  a  conunon  Protestantism.  Un- 
happily, the  facts  of  history  destroy 
this  theory  also.  There  was  an  English 
and  a  Scotch  Reformation,  widely 
different  as  to  period,  origin,  spirit^ 
purpose,  and  shape ;  and  the  apostles  of 
each  scarcely  knew  each  other  save  as 
mortal  foes.  To  the  Scotch  Reformers, 
Henry  VIII.  was  but  an  insulting  in- 
vader and  a  national  enemy ;  and  even 
when  Puritanism  had  overthrown  Epis- 
copacy in  England,  it  came  to  Scotland 
only  to  overthrow  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism  on  the  field  of  Dunbar.  English 
Episcopacy  inflicted,  and  still  inflicts,  a 
bitter  x>ersccution  on  Ireland — ^bnt  for 
two  hundred  years  it  raged  in  Scotland 
also,  burning  such  bitter  traditions  into 
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the  people^s  hearts,  that  it  yet  colors 
their  memories.  Nevertheless,  the  Scots, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  a  lack  of 
spirit  or  of  a  deficiency  in  patriotism, 
much  less  of  a  deficiency  in  religious  fer- 
vor, have  not  thought  they  did  liiem- 
selves  dishonor  by  becoming  a  part  of 
a  United  Kingdom  in  company  with 
their  old  enemies,  slanderers,  and  per- 
secutors. 

It  is  dijficult  to  create  a  grievance 
out  of  the  educational  system  that  pre- 
vails in  Ireland.  It  is  not  a  bad  sys- 
tem; to  our  American  notions  it  is  a 
very  good  system.  It  is  common  with 
slipshod  writers  and  speakers  on  Irish 
affairs  to  talk  of  the  "  monopoly  of  the 
church  "  and  the  "  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion ^'  in  the  same  breath,  and  to  lead 
careless  readers  or  hearers  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  old  days,  when 
Koman  Catholic  children  were  npt 
allowed  to  be  educated  at  all,  imless 
educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  yet 
prevails.  No  error  could  be  greater. 
Every  Irishman  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
have  his  children  taught  whatever 
religion  he  chooses,  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  the  State  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
teach,  at  its  own  expense,  every  thing 
but  religion  to  all  Irish  children  alike. 
It  not  only  does  not  insist  on  teaching 
Protestantism  to  Catholic  children,  but 
refuses  to  teach  Protestantism  even  to 
Protestant  children.  Formerly  the 
State  persecuted,  and  was  one-sided; 
now  it  is  tolerant,  and  wholly  impartial. 
When  the  Irish  Catholics  complain  of 
this,  as  they  do,  they  remind  us  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  of  his  attempt 
to  obtain  control  of  a  portion  of  the 
School  Fund  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
simply  liberty  to  teach  their  own  relig- 
ion in  the  national  schools  at  their  own 
expense,  that  they  ask,  for  that  right 
they  possess  already ;  but  they  demand 
that  the  State  shall  endow  sectarian 
teaching  and  ecclesiastical  control  in 
the  schools.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Irish  Episcopalians  make 
the  same  demand  in  behalf  of  their 
faith,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
or  at  least  the  suspicion,  that  it  is 
better  for  both  parties  that  they  are 


ruled  by  a  wisdom  that  is  greater  than 
their  own. 

The  Land  question  in  Ireland  is  a 
grievance ;  but  it  is  such  a  bog  and  a 
slough  of  despond  to  every  one  who 
attempts  to  examine  it,  that  we  only 
venture  to  say  one  word  concerning  it. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural peasantry  appears,  or  would  ap- 
pear in  any  other  country  than  Ireland, 
where  the  ordinary  rules  of  common 
sense  do  not  apply,  to  be  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  the  relations  be- 
tween owners  and  tenants  have  not  been 
adjusted  by  private  contract,  as  they 
have  partly  been  in  England,  and  almost 
universally  in  Scotland.  All  the  pro- 
posed cures  for  this  evil  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  the  fault  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  owners :  and  it  is  an  almost 
universal  remark,  that  property  in  land 
in  Ireland  should  be  treated  exception- 
ally, on  account  of  the  extensive  politi- 
cal confiscations  in  former  ages.  Yet 
this  cannot  be  true  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  beggarly  descendant  of 
some  ancient  Irish  king,  now  driving  a 
low-backed  car  in  Dublin,  would  make 
a  better  landlord  than  the  Irishman 
who,  by  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
has  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  the 
estate  that  the  forefathers  of  the  car- 
driver  once  held.  Nor  is  Ireland  the 
only  country  where  political  confisca- 
tions of  property  have  been  known.  A 
himdred  years  after  the  last  confiscation 
in  Ireland  had  taken  place,  immense 
estates  in  Scotland  and  England  were 
taken  from  their  rightful  owners,  and 
given  to  the  families  who  now  hold 
them :  but  what  Englishman  has  ever 
had  his  ideas  of  property  disturbed  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  Lords  of  Der- 
wentwater,  or  what  Scotchman  now 
eats  his  heart  in  sorrow  by  reason  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  Earls  of  Mar? 
Han  does  not  live  by  land  alone ;  and 
if  all  the  ancient  O'Neils  and  Costigans 
were  reinstated  in  their  ancestral  pos- 
sessions to-morrow,  how  much  better 
off  would  the  peasantry  be  than  they 
now  are;  or  how  many  years  would 
pass  before  the  lands  would  again 
become  the  possession  of  some  sharp 
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money-lender    or    enterprising     shop- 
keeper ? 

A  considerable  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  come  forward  with 
their  specific  panacea  for  the  euro  of 
Ireland's  woes,  which  is,  to  cease  all 
action  having  in  view  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  question,  the  Land  question, 
or  the  Education  question,  or  any  other 
special  measure,  by  the  IcgLslation  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  confine  the  national  efforts  to 
effect  "  a  restoration  of  the  blessings  of 
domestic  legislation  " — in  other  words, 
to  give  to  Ireland  a  Parliament  of  her 
own.  Now,  to  ask  for  a  purely  Irish 
Parliament  to  deal  with  purely  Irish 
affairs,  may  not  be  a  bad  idea,  per  fe ; 
but  to  ask  for  it  on  the  ground  that, 
when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  her . 
own,  it  was  a  "  blessing,"  is  to  forget 
the  history  of  Ireland  before  the  Union. 
When  she  had  "  domestic  legislation  " 
of  her  own,  she  had  no  "blessings," 
unless  imbroken  strife,  corruption,  mis- 
ery, and  persecution  may  so  be  called. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  1800  were 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  "  domes- 
tic legislation  "  of  an  exclusively  Irish 
Parliament,  why  do  their  successors  of 
1808  talk  of  the  blessings  that  would 
fiow  from  a  resumption  of  that  curse  ? 
The  Church,  and  Land,  and  Educational 
questions  are  all  so  thickly  environed 
with  difficulties  of  solution,  that  one 


turns  away  from  their  contemplation  in 
despair ;  and  even  the  Irish  themsclTef 
cannot  agree  on  what  they  wish  to  be 
done  respecting  them.  The  cry  now 
raised  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  only 
means,  "  Let  us  alone,  and  we  shall  do 
what  we  now  cannot  tell,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  it  may  be." 

The  one  strong  point  in  the  Fenian 
Bill  of  Complaint  against  the  [English 
government,  is  the  Established  Chinch 
in  Ireland.  That  is  a  grievance  of  the 
very  first  class;  and  all  the  ingenious 
arguments  that  have  been  put  forth  in 
extenuation  of  it  have  failed  to  con- 
vince either  the  statesmen  or  the  people 
of  the  United  Edngdom  that  it  shonld 
be  suffered  to  continue.  It  is  doomed ; 
it  stands  now  only  as  a  tree  that  is 
marked  for  felling.  All  that  remains  to 
be  settled  concerning  it,  is,  to  deddo  in 
A^iat  way  it  shall  be  abolished;  and 
when  that  is  accomplished,  wherein 
shall  one  find  the  real  source  of  Irish 
discontent?  We  have  only  sought  to 
show  that  the  excuses  that  are  on  the 
lips  of  the  apologists  for  the  Fenian 
rebellion  are  either  not  sincere,  or  are 
inadequate  either  to  extenuate  the 
calamities  that  the  organizers  of  the 
conspiracy  have  already  brought  upon 
themselves,  their  country,  and  thcdr 
innocent  English  victims,  or  to  juatiff 
Americans  in  extending  to  them  the 
encouragement  of  sympathy. 


PAIN. 


One  day,  methought,  an  angel,  that  had  seen 
The  growth  of  God's  creation  from  the  start. 
Cried  out,  and  put  his  hands  up  to  his  heart, 

In  first  experience  of  pain.    Between 

His  eyes,  whoso  range  of  %ision  had  swept  clean 
Tlie  star-brimmed  universe,  the  sudden  smart 
Had  struck  sharp  dints.    With  lips  convulsed  apart, 
"  Praise  God,"  he  thought,  yet  asked  what  this  might  mean. 
God,  laying  Uis  hand  upon  the  angeVs  head. 

Healed  him  forever ;  and  the  angel  turned 
His  back  upon  those  worlds  where  angels  reign. 
And  bowed  himself,  and,  pointing  earthward,  said, 
"  Let  me  go  down  and  teach  what  I  have  learned 
To  all  that  suffer  in  that  world  of  Pain." 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


OHAPTEB  IX 

FB08T  UPON  THE  FL0WEU8. 

The  amber  sunshine  of  a  day  late  in 
September— that  mellow,  hazy  warmth 
which  follows  after  a  light  frost— shone 
into  a  large  chamber,  where  the  sisters 
were  sitting  at  what  should  have  been 
a  happier  employment  than  it  had  the 
air  of  being.  They  were  sewing  upon 
some  dainty  articles  of  the  trousseau, 

Elizabeth  was  pale ;  shadows  lurked 
under  her  eyes,  and  the  languid  manner 
in  which  she  plied  the  needle  betrayed 
little  of  eagerness  or  haste.  Finally, 
her  hands  dropped  to  her  lap,  and  she 
sat  for  a  long  time,  staring  at  the  floor, 
in  a  reverie. 

There  had  been  few  outward  changes 
in  the  weeks  since  Mr.  Dassel's  return 
from  Newport.  He  still  was  with  the 
Grizzles,  who  were  so  fond  and  so  proud 
of  him,  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  their  ever  wanting  to  give  him  up— 
at  least,  so  long  as  their  money  lasted. 
He  had  resumed  Robbie's  lessons, 
though  the  girls  no  longer  required  his 
instructions  in  music ;  he  also  retained 
his  place  as  correspondent  in  the  two 
houses,  whose  German,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  letters  he  answered.  Alto- 
gether, ho  had  a  good  income ;  while  it 
was  laughable  to  see  the  petting  and 
presents  he  got  from  good  Mrs.  Grizzle. 

Wliatever  Dassel  did,  he  did  thorough- 
ly. Since  he  had  taken  Sam  in  hand, 
there  had  been  marvellous  improve- 
ments in  that  young  man.  Not  that  he 
really  had  mastered  any  accomplish- 
ment; but  he  had  ceased  to  torment 
his  poor  flute ;  he  did  not  blunder  so 
frequently  in  his  grammar ;  he  had  ac- 
quired some  dignity  and  self-knowledge, 
which  dismayed  the  young  cormorants 
who  preyed  upon  him.  The  tutor  was 
"  a  cheap  investment,"  to  use  old  Griz- 
zle's expressive  commercial  term  of  val- 
ue. If  he  had  done  nothing  but  protect 
Sammy  from  those  lying-in-wait  to  fat- 


ten on  verdant  and  rich  young  spooneys 
like  this  one,  the  tutor's  cost  paid. 

If  Sam  wanted  a  game  of  billiards, 
Mr.  Dassel  was  ready  to  humor  him; 
and  Dassel  was  the  best  player  Sam  ever 
had  seen.  The  youth  never  played  any 
game,  now,  except  with  his  tutor.  If 
Sam  went  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  it 
was  with  Dassel's  companionship. 

Under  this  protecting  hand  he  often 
had  gained  courage  to  visit  the  Came- 
rons,  where  he  would  sit  a  whole  even- 
ing, nearly  mute  (unless  his  tutor  drew 
him  out),  and  seldom  permitting  his 
thoughts  to  stray  from  Elizabeth,  for 
whom  his  love-passion  struck  deeper 
and  stronger  roots  with  every  wind  of 
doubt  and  dismay  which  shook  it. 
Poor  Sam  I  his  was  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  blight  in  the  green  fruit.  He 
threatened  to  wither  and  drop  off  before 
he  had  known  what  it  was  "to  bo  a 
rose." 

The  thing  which  most  availed  to 
avert  this  threatened  calamity,  was  the 
continued  visit  of  Miss  Bayles,  who, 
having  undertaken  the  family-portraits, 
was  obliged  to  come  out  to  the  villa, 
whenever  not  employed  at  photographs, 
and  give  her  subjects  all  her  spare  time. 
She  was  blocking  out  Sam,  now ;  and, 
as  she  mixed  the  flesh-tints  for  his  face, 
she  told  him  that  an  unrequited  passion 
was  a  most  becoming  thing  for  a  person 
with  too  much  color ;  Sam  was  "  toning 
down;"  his  features  were  slowly  but 
surely  coming  out  of  their  mask  of  ado- 
lescent fat ;  he  would  be  good-looking 
in  a  year  or  two  I 

Mr.  Dassel  paid  considerable  quiet 
attention  to  the  plainly  dressed  girl, 
who  seldom  left  the  room  assigned  her, 
when  there  was  company  in  the  house. 
He  had  met  her  once  with  a  man,  in 
whom  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  ho 
made  a  study  of  the  artist,  as  he  did  of 
many  other  characters. 

At  Mr.  Cameron's,  Dassel  was  still  the 
welcome  guest — the  brother,  the  son. 
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Not  very  mucli  was  said  relating  to  the 
approaching  marriage.  Mrs.  Cameron 
regarded  her  daughter  as  fUU  young  to 
take  upon  herself  the  responsibilities  of 
weddeil  life;  and  if  the  couple  were 
happy  in  their  present  relations,  she 
almost  hoped  they  would  delay  to 
change  them. 

Neither  of  the  parents  had  eyes  to 
see  the  drama  played  under  their  roof, 
with  their  two  daughters  acting  parte 
against  each  other ;  for  the  girls  had  all 
the  pride  of  high-toned,  sensitive  na- 
tures, and  carefully  hid  all  tokens  from 
loving  observers. 

Could  Elizabeth  tell  her  mother,  who 
treated  Louis  with  such  kind  affection, 
that  he  no  longer  spoke  of  the  wedding- 
day— neither  of  fulfilment  nor  postpone- 
ment ?  She  might,  when  the  time  came 
which  would  admit  of  no  farther  delay ; 
but,  as  yet,  she  had  shed  her  tears  in 
secret,  preserving  such  a  cheerful  gayety 
in  the  family,  that  it  was  long  before 
her  friends  noticed  that  the  outline  of 
the  oval  cheek  was  growing  thin,  and 
its  color  fading. 

"  "Why  do  we  do  this  work  ? "  asked 
Elizabeth,  raising  her  eyes  out  of  that 
long  reverie ;  "  I  shall  never  need  these 
articles,  Mil  la." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sister  ?  " 

"I  mean,  that  I  shall  never  marry, 
Milla." ' 

Lissa^s  eyes  were  on  her  face  with  a 
look  which  Milla  could  not  bear;  she 
flung  the  lace  from  her  lap,  and  arose, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  must  talk  with  you,  pet ;  I  have 
been  silent  too  long." 

"  Well,  Lissa  ? " 

Milla's  face  was  hidden  from  her  sis- 
ter, who  went  on — 

"  Mr.  Dassel  has  allowed  me  to  per- 
ceive that  he  no  longer  loves  me, — even 
if  he  ever  did,  which  I  doubt.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  engagement 
must  be  broken,  and  the  sooner  papa 
and  mamma  are  told  of  it,  the  better." 

The  curtain  shook  in  Milla's  hand. 
Presently  she  turned  a  white  fiict?,  down 
which  the  tears  were  streaming. 

"  Do  you  blame  me  for  it,  dear  Lis- 
sa?" 


'^  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  worid,  my 
darling." 

The  next  moment  Milla  was  Bobbing 
on  Lissa*s  breast,  whose  own  teara,  Yaigt 
and  slow,  were  dropping  in  her  hair. 

"  I  never,  never,  never  meant  it,"  mur- 
mured Milla,  between  these  Boba.  "  I  did 
not  mean  that  either  of  yon  should  ever 
know  /  loved  him,  nor  to  take  him 
away  from  yoi/,  Lissa.  Tell-  me,  dttr, 
that  you  do  not  care,  that  you  do  not 
love  him  any  more,  that  it  will  not  kUl 
you,  and  then  I  shall  be  so  happy.  Oh, 
Lissa,  you  have  always  been  so  good  to 
me,  I  would  not  injure  you  for  woridi." 

*'  Cahn  yourself,  Milla.  You  will  not, 
cannot  injure  me.  It  is  he  who  hai 
done  the  cmd  work, /or  both  of  uM^mj 
pet.  I  can  bear  my  own  trouble,  but  I 
cannot  bear  yours." 

''  What  trouble  have  I  ?  »  asked  imia, 
turning  lier  clear  eyes  upon  her  sistcf*!^ 
"  except  the  fear  that  I  have  wronged 
you  ?  If  you  will  tell  me  that  yon  do 
not  care  much  for  him,  that  you  are  not 
offended  with  me,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy." 

"  I  am  not  offended  with  yon  ;  I  jrity 
you,  my  darling.  I  would  hold  up  my 
own  heart  as  a  shield  to  save  yoms 
from  a  fatal  wound.  Milla,  you  aie 
deceived  in  Mr.  Dassel,  as  I  have  been." 

''  Deceived  in  him  1  Now,  Elisabeth, 
it  is  you  who  are  unjust  I  am  Teiy 
sorry  that  he  did  not  understand  him- 
self, sooner ;  but,  surely,  it  is  nothing 
degrading  to  him  that  he  should  lore 
mel"  bitterly. 

**  Has  he  told  you  that  he  loves  you  ? " 

Lissa^s  cheek  was  white  as  she  asked 
the  question;  she  caught  her  breath 
with  sudden  pain.  She  truly  believed 
that  she  hH<l  conquered  herself  so  fkr 
that  this  knowledge  wotdd  not  affect 
her  so  cruelly;  but,  slas!  that  brave, 
generous  heart  could  not  so  soon  vhol^ 
banish  its  virgin-dream  of  love  as  to 
hear,  without  a  quiver,  that  Louis  had 
already  put  his  perfidy  into  words.  The 
pang,  too,  was  a  double  one.  Since  she 
had  lost  faith  in  him,  her  whole  anxiety 
was  to  open  her  sister's  eyes  to  his  true 
character.  She  had  not  supposed  that 
he  really  had  said  any  thing  of  import- 
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ance  to  Milla,  and  she  wiflhed  to  pnt  the 
child  on  her  guard,  when  the  tempta- 
tion should  come. 

Milla  hesitated;  her  cheek  flamed 
scarlet;  but,  the  time  had  come  when 
the  l)attle  must  be  fought ;  if  it  left  her 
and  Lissa  friends,  well  and  good ;  if  not, 
her  clioice  was  made. 

"He  did  tell  me  so,  weeks  ago,  in 
Newport,  lissa.  Do  not  blame  him; 
do  not  call  him  false.  He  could  not 
help  it ;  he  saw,  I  suppose,  straight  into 
my  thoughts,  for  he  has  had  experience 
of  life,  and  reads  every  body.  He  found 
me  weeping,  one  day,  and  drew  forth 
from  me  the  cause  of  my  tears.  I  said, 
passionately,  that  it  was  because  I  was 
ugly,  deformed— that  no  one  ever  would 
love  me — that  Lissa  was  beloved,  was 
happy ;  but  I — oh,  I  was  so  miserable  1 
And  he  smoothed  my  hair,  and  calmed 
me,  and  told  me  I  was  mistaken, — that 
one  person  did  love  me,  deeply,  silently, 
more  than  any  perfectly  beautiful  wom- 
an ever  was  loved, — for  he  loved  not 
only  my  loveliness,  but  my  deformity. 
It  was  only  just  enough,  he  said,  to 
make  his  tenderness  perfect  But  that 
person  was  bound,  in  honor,  to  another 
— a  sweet  girl  whom  he  respected,  whose 
truth  and  purity  were  exquisite,  and 
whom,  before  he  saw  womanhood  de- 
velop in  me,  he  thought  he  loved.  But, 
her  nature  was  cold,  self-contained; 
mine  was  impulsive,  unreflecting.  I 
would  die  for  the  man  I  loved,  and  ao  I 
tcould^  Lissa  I  My  devotion  to  him  had 
awakened  his  own.  But,  we  must  say 
nothing ;  we  must  sufler  in  silence,  for 
we  could  not  and  would  not  wrong  her, 
so  dear  to  both  of  us.  Only,  I  must 
never  weep  again,  because  I  was  not 
loved ;  let  it  suffice  me  to  know  that  I 
had  filled  a  strong  soul,  one  not  easily 
touched,  to  its  very  core,  with  sacredest 
love." 

"  And  you  believed  him,  sister  ? " 

"  Yes,  Lissa.  I  trembled  with  joy  and 
sorrow.  I  was  afraid  you  loved  him 
more  than  he  thought ;  but,  otherwise, 
I  was  too  happy.  Tell  me  that  you  will 
soon  forget  him,  that  you  can  some  time 
become  interested  in  some  other  man, 
and  not  a  cloud  will  remain.    Please, 


Lissa,  say  so  ?  you  do  not  know  what  a 
load  it  will  take  from  my  breast." 

The  fair  &ce  was  turned  up  pleading- 
ly, the  small  hands  clasped,  as  the  wist- 
ful eyes  sought  to  read  those  of  the 
elder  sister. 

"  Milla,  my  dearest  I  I  do  no  longer 
love  that  man,  because  I  have  ceased  to 
respect  him."  Here  she  paused.  Useless 
to  darken  another's  life  with  a  glimpse 
at  the  desolation  which  the  destruction 
of  that  love  had  wrought :  pride  held 
her  lips ;  but  duty  urged  her  to  warn 
another  from  similar  suffering.  8he  was 
strong  and  well,  and  could  bear  terrible 
disappointment ;  but  this  frail  little  sis- 
ter of  hers, — this  delicate  flower,  bom 
only  for  tempered  sunshine — would  to 
God  her  sheltering  affection  could  clasp 
her  away  from  harm  I 

4^  He  is  not  good,  he  is  not  true.  He 
is  false  to  both  of  us,  sister." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  of  Louis  ?  " 
exclaimed  Milla,  indignantly,  rising 
from  her  knees,  and  walking  back  and 
forth  through  the  room.  '^  Lissa,  I  did 
not  think  you  would  be  revcngefiil." 

"  It  is  hard  to  bear  such  a  construc- 
tion put  upon  my  conduct,  but  I  sliall 
not  get  angry  witii  you,  little  sister.  I 
do  not  wonder  you  are  deceived  in  Mr. 
Dassel.  He  would  deceive  older  and 
wiser  heads.  I  only  want  to  save  you, 
Milla,  from  Aiture  distress.  I  have  the 
key,  now,  to  his  character,  and  can  read 
it  without  mistake.  Believe  me,  he  is 
no  truer  to  you  than  to  me." 

"  TVTiat  object  has  he,  then,  in  pre- 
tending to  love  me  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  my  sus- 
picion. I  think  he  is  after  your  fortime, 
Milla.    Kemember,  you  are  an  heiress." 

"  As  if  a  man  who  forsook  wealth  for 
his  country's  sake  would  care  for  my 
paltry  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  at 
the  best  I  Absurd  !  you  are  unreasona- 
ble, sister;  jealousy  blinds  you.  Be- 
sides, he  has  never  asked  me  to  marry 
him, — never  sought  to  break  his  engage- 
ment with  you.    He  is  too  honorable." 

^^  Honorable  /  oh,  Milla.  He  has  not 
broken  his  engagement,  in  toords,  it  is 
true.  He  has  too  much  Jlnetae  for  that. 
He  has  but  loosened  the  chain  until  it 
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drops  off  of  it^lfl  He  gives  me  to 
understand  that  it  is  irksome,  and\7aits 
for  Hie  to  be  first  to  cast  aside  the  un- 
welcome links.  He  will  be  full  of  re- 
gret, very  gentlemanly,  but  he  will  be 
free  to  sue  for  your  hand.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  will  not  marry  you,  Milla;  I 
think  hi'  will ;  but  it  will  be  for  money, 
not  for  love." 

"  I  understand  you,  Lissa  Cameron," 
cried  her  companion,  whose  face  flushed 
and  darkened  with  an  expression  en- 
tirely new  to  it.  "  You  are  not  too  deli- 
cate to  let  me  see  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve any  man  can  really  love  me — me  f 
the  deformed,  the  repelling  I  Am  I 
then  so  utterly  loathsome  that  even  my 
own  sister  tells  me  it  is  impossible  / 
should  awaken  affection?  Is  it  jdty^ 
then,  only,  which  my  friends  felt  for 
me?  Am  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  Iwe 
only  upon  compassion  ?  I  thank  you, 
Lissa,  for  the  delicate  reminder  1 " 

"  Calm  yourself,  Milla.  I  meant  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Who  ever  was  loved, 
if  not  you?  Father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  would  lie  down  for  you  to  walk 
on  their  hearts,  if  it  would  make  your 
pathway  softer.  Our  arms  are  a  cor- 
don of  love  about  you.  We  all  live 
for  your  sake.  Wo  will  never  desert 
you.  Oh,  be  content  with  us,  and  our 
aflection  I  Believe  me,  I  am  only 
afniid  that  Louis  will  make  you  un- 
happy." 

Milla  scarcely  heeded  this  tearful  ap- 
peal. She  had  paused  before  the  pier- 
glass,  and  was  gazing  at  herself  Avitli  a 
strange  smile.  Her  blue  eyes  were  glit- 
tering with  excitement,  her  cheeks  rose- 
red;  the  Ixjautiful,  trailing  splendor  of 
her  hair  flowed  down  either  shoulder 
and  floated  about  her  delicate  waist; 
she  lifted  her  round,  white  arm,  so 
small,  yet  so  perfectly  moulded,  with 
its  dimpled  hand  pla3'ing  with  the 
golden  masses  of  tresses. 

'*  Unless  this  mirror  flatters  me  more 
than  any  man  dare  do,  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  find  myself  so  hideous.  It 
remains  for  my  sister  to  accuse  me  of  it. 
Nay  !  I  will  confront  the  worst,  as  he 
must  fee  it  when  I  am  his  wife," — and 
with  a  sweep  of  the  girlish  arm,  she 


caught  up  her  hair,  and,  half-turnings 
gazed  defiantly  at  the  protuberance 
which  deformed  her  shoulders.  *'*'  Is  it 
80  bad  ?  Even  with  that  curse,  I  am 
fairer  than  many.  I  do  not  regret  it, 
for  Louis  loves  me  the  more  for  it ;  he 
has  mid  «?." 

"  Milla,  you  are  strangely  changed.  I 
do  not  know  you,  to-day." 

"  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  I  knowr.  I 
am  astonished  at  myself.  It  is  this  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  development 
which  determines  me  to  judge  for  my- 
self. I  love  Mr.  Dassel ;  I  shall  never 
love  any  other  man ;  nor  will  any  other 
man  ever  love  me.  You  hurt  me  with 
your  hints,  Lissa,  but  I  know  their 
cause.  Ifb  common  man  could  overcome 
his  prejudice  at  my  deformity ;  and  a 
selfish  one  would  be  afraid  of  my  being 
burdensome.  Louis,  alone,  is  neither 
commonplace  nor  selfish.  He  delights 
to  sacrifice  his  convenience  to  my  help- 
lessness. Can  you  not,  then,  spare  him 
to  me  ?  Oh,  my  dear  sister  1 "  coming 
down  from  her  angry  exaltation  to  a 
melting  mood,  "  ^ve  him  to  me,  I  im- 
plore you ;  give  him  freely,  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  may  feel  that  yon  are  not 
envious  of  my  great  blessing.  Think 
of  it!  Many  men  will  worship  you. 
You  are  so  beautiful,  so  good,  you  can 
have  whom  you  like.  Yon  always  -will 
be  followed  and  courted.  But  I — I  have 
only  Louis." 

"  I  make  no  claims  upon  him,  MiUa. 
I  shall  tell  him,  at  our  next  intcrvicir, 
that  I  must  withdraw  f^om  our  engage- 
ment. Were  you  dead,  this  hour,  and 
should  he  return  to  me,  I  would  never 
have  more  to  do  with  him.  Let  not 
that  stand  between  us.  It  is  only  far 
your  best  happiness  that  I  am  anxiou& 
You  have  been  loved  and  cherished  as 
few  are.  It  is  a  trial  for  any  girl  to 
pass  away  from  the  tender  solicitudes 
of  a  mother  into  the  care  of  a  stranger; 
for  you,  how  doubly  hazardous  it  will 
be  I  Only  the  most  gentle  and  tirclea 
consideration  can  save  you  from  illness 
and  repining." 

"  \Vlio  is  there  more  like  a  woman  in 
thoughtfulness  than  Dassel  t  ^ 

<'You  think  so,  Milla.    I  did,  also; 
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but  that  has  passed.  I  believe  he  has 
a  cold  and  subtle  nature." 

**  Ungenerous  and  unforgiving  again, 
Lissa.  To  end  this  all,  let  me  tell  you 
now,"  lifting  her  right  hand  above  her 
head,  "  if  I  knew  that  Mr.  Dassel  was  all 
you  imagine  him,  and  that  I  should 
never  live  three  months  after  I  became 
his  wife,  I  still  would  many  him  I " 

"  Milla  I " 

"  Yes,  joyfully.  To  be  his  wife  one 
week,  I  would  go  to  the  grave  I  That 
is  what  it  is  to  really  love  I  I  told  you 
you  knew  nothing  of  love — such  love. 
You  will  not  seek  to  thwart  me  now 
that  you  know  this  ? " 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  to-day. 
I  can  only  hope  that  God  -will  be  more 
merciful  than  man  to  my  pet  lamb." 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  seek 
to  prejudice  our  parents  against  him — 
that  you  will  smooth  over  the  broken 
engagement,  so  as  to  make  it  apparent 
that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  preferring 
me." 

*'I  shall  certainly  do  what  I  think 
will  conduce  to  your  truest  happiness. 
Will  you  not  go  away,  now,  and  let  me 
rest  awhile  ?    I  am  very  tired." 

In  truth,  there  was  a  weary  pallor 
over  the  grave  face  which  touched  the 
younger  sister  with  remorse  as  she  no- 
ticed it. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  away.  I  have  been 
and  shall  l^e  very  selfish,  I  know.  But, 
aU  is  at  stake  with  me.  If  I  believed 
that  you  suffer  as  I  should,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  would  kill  myself  rath- 
er than  do  this  thing.  Some  good  man 
will  yet  make  you  happy;  I  feel  it," 
kissing  her.  **  Lissa,  is  not  that  his 
voice?"  starting  up,  a  sudden  light 
beaming  through  every  feature. 

"  It  is.  Go  down,  if  you  will,  Milla. 
I  cannot  see  him  at  present.  This  even- 
ing, if  he  remains,  I  will  talk  with  him." 

Kissing  her  again,  Milla  glided  from 
the  room,  slipping  down  to  sun  herself 
in  happiness,  forgetMof  the  shadow  on 
her  sister's  heart. 

"  This  is  what  we  have  made  her,  by 

too  much  love,"  murmured  Elizabeth, 

as  she  noted   how  eagerly  her  sister 

sprang  away.    "  She  does  not  mean  to 
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be  selfish ;  her  whole  soul  overflows 
with  love ;  but  it  is  all  impulsive,  un- 
reasoning. I  am  afraid  we  have  pursued 
the  wrong  course.  "We  have  shielded 
instead  of  hardening  her.  It  is  fearful 
to  see  how  she  abandons  herself  to  this 
passion  ;  " — then,  as  the  misery  and  hu- 
miliation of  her  own  position  returned 
to  her,  driven  out  by  the  still  heavier 
pang  which  she  felt  for  her  sister,  she 
sighed  wearily,  resting  her  arms  on  a 
chair  near  by,  and  drooping  her  head 
upon  them,  remaining  thus  in  almost  a 
fainting  condition,  exhausted  by  the 
stormy  interlude  through  which  she 
had  passed. 

"  This  is  not  the  preparation  where- 
with to  meet  my  evening's  task,"  she 
murmured,  raising  her  head,  after  more 
than  an  hour  of  painful  mental  strug- 
gle. The  dark  circle  around  her  eyes 
had  deepened;  her  movements  were 
languid  and  heavy.  As  she  was  about 
to  arise  to  dress  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron came  in.  She  looked  alarmed  at 
the  wretched  countenance  which  met 
her  gaze,  although  Elizabeth  smiled  as 
she  met  her  eye. 

"  Mr.  Dassel  has  been  here  an  hour  or 
more,—did  you  not  know  it,  Lissa? 
Milla  is  entertaining  him  until  you  come 
down.  I  suppose  he  will  stay  to  dinner, 
as  usual.  How  do  you  get  along  with 
the  tucks,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  sewed  much  this  after- 
noon, mother." 

'^Elizabeth,  something  is  wrong  be- 
tween you  and  Louis.  What  is  it,  my 
child?  Some  foolish  lovers'  quarrel? 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  for  you  look 
wretched.  I  have  seen  it  this  month 
past." 

"Oh,  mother,  is  this  aU  you  have 
seen  ? " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron  in  alarm. 

For  answer  Lissa  threw  herself  on  her 
mother's  neck,  weeping  there  silently 
until  her  nervous  excitement  had  flowed 
away  in  tears,  and  she  could  command 
her  words  and  voice. 

"  Do  yoQ  not  see  how  it  is  all  going, 
mother  I " 

"I  have  seen  nothing  except  con- 
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straint  upon  your  part,  and  a  rather 
forced  gayety  upon  Ids.  What  is  it,  my 
darling  ?  Do  not  hesitate  to  take  your 
mother  into  your  confidence." 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  Louis  and  Milla 
lore  one  another?  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  choosing  me  ?  " 

"  Louis  and  Milla  ?  "  repeated  her  lis- 
tener, like  one  in  a  dream.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  idea  had  never  before  had 
place  in  her  brain. 

"  It  is  easily  enough  seen,  mother." 

"  Milla — Milla  1 "  repeated  Mrs.  Came- 
ron, still  in  the  same  dreamy  tone ;  then, 
with  a  sigh  more  like  a  suppressed 
groan,  she  said :  ^^  Alas  I  must  she,  also, 
take  up  the  burden  f  I  had  hoped  she 
would  always  remain  our  baby — our 
thoughtless,  happy  child  ! " 

She  renuuncd  silent  some  time,  so 
affected  at  thought  of  her  darling's 
change  of  life  and  feeling,  as  to  forget 
her  older  daughter.  But,  a  realization 
of  all  implied  in  that  communication  at 
length  dawned  upon  her. 

"And  you,  my  child?"  she  cried. 
^•Surely,  Mr.  Dasscl  cannot  be  so  un- 
tputhftil,  so  unmanly — " 

"  Mother,  do  not  blame  him,  unless 
you  would  kill  Milla.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  her.  She  acknowledges  that 
she  loves  him,  and  will  not  give  him 
up.  Perhaps  he  is  not  to  blame.  Milla 
is  very  sweet,  very  attractive.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  lie  truly  regarded  her,  and 
would  cherish  her  as  toe  have  cherished 
her,  I  should  not  be  sorry." 

"  Don't  6ay  that,  my  child.  Your  face 
tells  a  diflfercnt  story." 

"  Of  course  it  was  a  shock — at  first—" 
with  trembling  Ups,  ^^  and  Milla  was  so 
passionate  and  strange  that  she  grieved 
and  alanned  me.  Believe  me,  it  is  more 
that  than  any  thing  else.  Beg  father  to 
be  merciful  with  Louis.  If  my  parents, 
after  reflection,  -can  sanction  this  mar- 
riage, I  shall  not  be  miserable  long,  I  do 
assure  yon,  my  dear  mother.  All  I  ask 
is,  that  the  marriage  be  not  consumma- 
ted until  Milla  has  time  to  jyrore  him : 
for  I  cannot  forbear  saying  that  I  am 
afraid  we  have  all  been  deceived  in 
him  ! " 

"  It  is  no  wonder  she  thinks  so ! " 


mused  Mrs.  Cameron.  <'  Mr.  Dassel  i 
tainly  has  been  inexcusably  fickle. 
Milla !  that  baby  I  Ah,  what  a  thing  it 
is  to  be  the  mother  of  girls  I " 

"  I  must  dress,  mamma.  Do  I  reaUy 
look  so  bad  ?  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Daaeel 
to  think  that  I—I  am  unhappy  on  hia 
account." 

^'What  otherwise  should  he  think, 
indeed  I  Does  he  suppose  that  yoa 
promised  to  be  his  wife  without  car^ 
for  him  ?  That  would  be  really  m 
mortifying  than  that  you  should  saAer 
in  giving  him  up.  Yes,  child,  you  do 
look  pale  and  haggard.  Keep  your 
room,  if  you  wish,  and  let  me  order 
your  dinner  served  here.  I  am  sme 
your  head  aches,  and  I  can  say  so  tmtl^ 
fiilly." 

^^  It  doa  ache,  mother ;  I  would  liW 
to  shut  myself  up  in  darkness  and  rir 
lence.  But,  I  am  proud ;  I  am  afraid 
Louis  will  suspect  the  cause.  And  then, 
I  wish  to  speak  with  him,  this  evening — 
to  break  this  wretched  engagement,  and 
have  it  over." 

"  You  shall  not  undergo  that  ordeal, 
Elizabeth.  Would  you  not  rather  tliat 
I  should  speak  with  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  motilier,  if  you  wilL 
I  think,  too,  that  you  can  judge  moie 
correctly  of  his  motives  in  winning  poor 
Milla  to  love  him  as  she  doea.  If  I 
thoughts  he  really  loved  her,  aa  I  have 
said,  I  should  be  reconcDed.  I  am  lo 
afraid  it  is  her  money.  What  do  jon 
think?" 

*^  We  have  never  had  reason  to  tlunk 
Mr.  Dassel  mercenary.  One  of  his  great- 
est charms  has  been  his  entire  freedom 
from  worldly  selfishaess  and  the  greed 
of  riches.  Sacrificing  his  own  immene 
estates  to  his  love  of  liberty,  linoe  he 
came  here  he  has  seemed  to  be  satiailed 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  waa  a 
gentleman,  without  seeking  to  force  his 
claims  upon  others,  to  set  forth  hia  tnio 
accomplishments  with  the  glitter  of 
money  and  rank.  It  is  hia  moderty, 
his  self-denial,  his  good  temper,  good 
sense — ^" 

"  Mother —mother !  *• 

<<  Alas,  Lissa,  I  foigot  that,  in  deftnd- 
ing  Louis,  I  was  wringing  your  heart 
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If  it  will  make  your  disappointment  less 
bitter  to  believe  ill  of  him,  I  shall  wish 
you  to  think  every  thing  bad  of  him. 
But,  it  will  bo  a  severe  blow  to  us  when 
we  have  to  condemn  Mr.  Dassel;  we 
liave  taken  him  into  our  affections,  as  a 
member  of  our  family;  it  will  be  al- 
most like  rejecting  one  of  our  own 
blood,  to  reject  him.  This  is  a  distress- 
ing business ;  yet,  Mill  a  may  be  the  one 
v/ho  has  done  all  the  mischief.  She  is 
J  childish,  so  ignorant  of  the  world, 
she  may  have  betrayed  her  foolish  fond- 
ness to  Mr.  Dassel,  and  placed  him  in  an 
embarrassing  position,  without  his  be- 
ing in  the  least  untrue  to  you.  Has  he 
expressed  to  you  a  desire  to  break  the 
engagement  ? " 

**  No,  mother.  But  he  has  not  refer- 
red, for  weeks,  to  our  approaching  mar- 
riage— "  in  a  very  low  voice — "  he  has 
treated  me  with  a  gay  gallantry,  with  a 
studied  deference,  which  has  been  intol- 
erable. I  wish  he  had  possessed  the 
manliness  to  avow  the  truth  at  first ;  it 
would  have  saved  me  much." 

"  I  shall  make  him  speak  out  plainly, 
for  once,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron, 
flushing.  "  Perhaps,  though,  your  father 
will  be  the  one  to  attend  to  this  matter." 

"  I  would  rather  you  would  see  him 
first,  mother.  It  is  only  for  Milla's  sake. 
If  it  were  not  for  her,  I  should  wish 
father  to  break  off  the  friendship  at 
once." 

"This  is  a  black  cloud  which  has 
come  over  our  prosperity  so  suddenly. 
I  still  hope  it  wiD  pass  as  quickly  as  it 
came.  Louis  loves  you,  yet ;  I  ai^  con- 
vinced of  it.  For  you  are  too  sensitive. 
And  Milla  is  but  a  child  1  What  can 
she  know  of  love  ?  " 

"Yo\i  have  but  to  hear  her  talk, 
mother,  and  you  will  not  call  her  a 
child  any  more.  As  to  Louis,  knowing 
what  I  do  of  my  sister's  feelings,  if  be 
were  still  my  most  devoted  lover,  I 
would  never  marry  him.  It  has  all 
gone  by.  I  only  ask  never  again  to 
have  it  referred  to.  Settle  it  with  him 
as  you  will.  There,  dear  mother,  is  the 
summons  to  dinner.  Do  not  send  any 
thing  up.    I  wish  to  j^t,  not  to  eat." 

"But  a  cup  of  tea?" 


"  Nothing  to-night,  dear  mother.  I 
shall  lock  my  door,  and,  perhaps,  shall 
fall  asleep;  that  will  cure  my  head- 
ache." 

She  did  fall  asleep,  after  hours  of 
dreary  wretchedness,  to  wake  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  find  the 
throbbing  of  her  temples  somewhat 
calmed.  A  little  sleep  might  cure  her 
headache,  but  what  should  core  her 
heartache — that  dull,  constant,  misera- 
ble pain  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
that  summer  joyance  in  which  it  had 
lain,  suffused  like  a  rose  in  its  odors  ? 
She  heard  a  low  murmur  from  the  par- 
lor underneath,  and  recognizing  her 
mother's  voice,  with  that  of  Dassel's, 
she  shuddered  and  trembled,  with  a 
cold  sensation  which  left  her  feet  like 
ice  and  her  forehead  like  fire. 

Mr.  Dassel  had  brought  upon  him- 
self a  trying  ordeal.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  painful  to  him  to  think  of 
having  an  explanation  with  Elizabeth ; 
but,  it  was  a  still  severer  ordeal  to  meet 
the  mother  of  the  two  young  creatures 
upon  whom  he  had  exercised  his  powers 
of  fascination.  He  saw  immediately  that 
the  hour  had  come,  when  ^Irs.  Cameron 
— ^her  husband  being  engaged  with  Rob- 
bie in  a  game  of  chess  in  the  library — 
summoned  Sabrina  to  attend  Milla  to 
her  room,  and  then,  very  gravely,  de- 
sired him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  same 
sofa  with  herself. 

Mrs.  Cameron  had  never  looked  gen- 
tler, paler,  more  quiet  than  then.  But, 
when  a  mother  summons  one  who  has 
wroilged  her  children  to  the  judgment- 
seat,  there  is  something  awful  on  her 
brow  from  which  he  of  a  guilty  con- 
science will  shrink.  And  Louis  Dassel, 
were  his  conscience  restless,  would  have 
more  than  a  mother's  rights  to  remem- 
ber— a  generous  trust  betrayed,  a  noble 
hospitality  selfishly  misused,  confidence 
and  aid  repaid  with  ingratitude. 

He  came  at  her  summons,  waiting  in 
silence  for  her  to  speak.  Had  he  been 
that  being  of  duplicity  and  subtleness 
which  he  miist  have  been  to  have  played 
a  Mbb  part  in  that  family,  would  he  not 
now  seek  to  divert  this  burdensome  si- 
lence by  forced  attempts  at  gayety— by 
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affected  nonchalance,  or,  otherwise,  by 
humble  and  pcnitiint  manners  ? 

It  would  seem  so.  3Irs.  Cameron  ex- 
pected one  or  the  other  of  these  three 
moods.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and 
found  his  clear  blue  eyes  fixed  on  her 
ikce,  a  little  anxiously,  a  little  sadly,  yet 
neither  defiant  nor  humble.  That  com- 
posure which  ever  distinguished  him — 
a  self-contained  and  self-poised  manner, 
quite  different  ftrom  the  usual  merely 
indifferent  calmness  of  good-breeding — 
did  not  forsake  him  now;  he  neither 
trifled  with  his  watch-chain  nor  turned 
the  ring  on  his  finger,  nor  in  any  man- 
ner betrayed  embarrassment.  Like  the 
blue  eyes  of  a  child  when  it  has  come 
upon  a  problem  which  its  infant  reason- 
ing cannot  expound,  were  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Dassel.  Mrs.  Cameron  never  felt 
more  thoroughly  than  at  that  moment, 
how  warm  and  candid  was  his  nature ; 
how  boyish  still,  through  all  his  worldly 
experience,  were  the  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm which  characterized  his  race, 
and  which  he  possessed  to  an  eminent 
degree. 

That  rigid  hand  of  pain  which  had 
grasped  her  heart-strings  all  the  even- 
ing, relaxed  a  little ;  the  severity  of  her 
mood  softened ;  she  even  found  herself, 
before  she  spoke,  wondering  if  the  scene 
with  Elizabeth  were  not  all  a  dream. 
How  could  Louis,  out  of  the  elements 
of  his  frank  and  noble  nature,  work  so 
much  woe  ?  Yet  confVision  and  entan- 
glement were  there,  and  the  threads 
must  be  straightened. 

"  Mr.  Dassel,  I  have  observed  some- 
thing amiss  between  Lissa  and  yourself 
the  past  few^  weeks.  This  afternoon  I 
questioned  her,  and  learn  that,  for  very 
serious  reasons,  she  desires  to  be  released 
from  her  engagement." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  really  desires 
it  ? "  he  asked,  earnestly. 

*'  Yes,  Louis,  I  do.  Words  have  been 
si)oken,  feelings  have  arisen,  which  ren- 
der her  marriage  with  you  a  thing  ab- 
solutely impossible.  Tliis  is  her  decis- 
ion, which  she  wished  me  to  make 
known  to  you." 

A  single  large  tear  rolled  down  Mr. 
DassePs  face,  and  plashed  upon  the  em- 


erald ring  on  his  left  hand ;  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it;  he  struggled 
with  some  inward  passion,  quietly; 
until,  suddenly,  his  self-control  deserted 
him,  and  he  sank  on  hia  knees  beside 
Mrs.  Cameron,  burying  his  face  in  the 
sofa.  She  almost  hoped  this  to  be  a 
convulsion  of  despair  at  Elizabeth^s 
decision, — ^to  hear  him  cry  out  that  he 
loved  her,  and  would  not  be  put  away 
without  a  reason.  But,  this  was  not 
what  he  had  to  say.  His  words  "were  : 
"  I  feel  myself  an  ingrate,  Mrs.  Came- 
ron. I  wish  I  had  remained  in  my  own 
country — ^never  darkened  this,  the  love- 
liest, purest  family-circle  into  which  I 
ever  was  received,  with  the  shadow 
which  seems  to  rest  inexorably  nx>on 
me.  I  know  what  reason  Bettinc  has 
to  despise  me.  It  was  she  herself,  it 
was  all  of  you,  who  taught  me  to  love 
your  youngest  daughter.  Every  one 
must  love  Milla  I  No  care  was  too  ten- 
der, no  protection  too  gentle,  for  her. 
I  did  n^y  part,  with  the  others.  I  guess- 
ed not,  dreamed  not,  that,  in  return,  I 
was  awakening  in  the  bosom  of  that 
exquisite  child  a  sentiment,  a  passion, 
stronger  than  her  life.  It  was  only 
when,  with  tears  and  sobs  which  I  was 
afhiid  would  shake  the  frail  blossom 
from  its  stem  of  life,  that  she  herself 
avowed  this,  unsolicited  by  me,  unaware 
of  what  she  was  about  to  say — that  I 
realized  what  we  had  done.  Simulta- 
neously with  her  avowal,  a  lightning- 
flash  of  revelation  went  through  my 
own  being.  Dearly  as  I  esteemed,  as  I 
regarded  Bettine,  above  all  women  I 
had  ever  met,  I  suddenly  became  aware 
that  this  delicate,  sweet  flower  of  your 
family,  this  clinguig,  childish,  yet  im- 
passioned 3Iilla,  so  lovable,  so  unfortu- 
nate, had  intertwined  herself  with  eyery 
fibre  of  my  being.  It  seemed  to  me, 
then,  as  if  I  could  no  more  live  without 
her,  than  she  without  mo.  I  sufiTered 
acute  distress.  Ah,  madam !  if  I  could 
only  see  that  Bettine  was  indifferent,  all 
would  be  changed  !  I  should  then  be 
as  happy  as  I  now  am  wretched.  Why 
must  it  have  been  so  9  Why  did  I  come 
here  at  all  ?  Why  were  you  all  so  good 
to  me,  a  stranger,  an  alien  ?  Belierc  me, 
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I  tried  to  persuade  Milla  that  1  was  her 
dear  brother,  that  she  should  be  happy 
and  satisfied  when  Bettine  and  myself 
were  married  and  gave  her  our  double 
affection.  But,  she  is  as  wayward  and 
jealous,  as  she  is  utterly  fascinating  and 
unworldly.  Ah,  me  I  that  child  I  I 
would  suffer  untold  pangs  to  save  one 
hour  of  her  life  from  unhappiness ! " 

He  raised  his  head ;  the  sweat  stood 
on  his  forehead. 

"  Rise,  Mr.  Dassel,"  said  Mrs.  Camo- 
ron.  Her  voice  trembled,  but  what 
could  she  say  in  his  condemnation? 
Was  it  not  Milla, — impetuous,  wilflQ, 
selfish  (made  so,  without  blame  to  her- 
self, by  too  fond  indulgence), — who  had 
wrought  the  trouble  ?  Milla,  for  whom 
her  elder  sister,  meekly,  patiently,  ever 
had  given  up  her  own  tastes  and  wishes 
when  the  caprices  or  comfort  of  the 
other  demanded  the  sacrifice  ? 

"  We  would  all  do  that,"  she  said,  at 
last,  in  response;  ^* perhaps  we  have 
done  it  too  much.  Her  misfortune  has 
made  her  so  sacred  and  dear  to  us. 
Elizabeth,  too,  has  always  waited  upon 
her  sister.  She  has  deprived  herself  of 
many  pleasures  to  linger  by  the  invalid's 
side.  And  now,  it  seems  that  she  must 
make  still  heavier  sacrifices  1  Well,  God 
will  bless  her  for  it — will  be  her  com- 
forter. Elizabeth  has  a  heroic  heart; 
she  will  not  be  crushed  by  this.  Mr. 
Dasscl,  I  can  say  no  more,  to-night. 
Leave  me,  now,  and  do  not  return  here 
for  a  day  or  two;  I  must  talk  with 
Milla,  before  we  see  you  again." 

"  I  will  go  away  forever,  if  such  is 
your  decision,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  standing 
a  moment  before  her,  with  bowed  head. 


"I  honor,  esteem  you,  so  highly,  it 
grieves  me  to  see  you — disturbed — " 
Breaking  off  abruptly,  he  turned  and 
went  away. 

As  Mi-s.  Cameron  passed  Lissa's  cham- 
ber, on  her  way  to  her  own,  she  tapped 
lightly  on  the  door,  and  Lissa,  arising  to 
open  it,  was  clasped  in  her  mother's 
arms,  whose  tears  fell  on  her  fiice. 

"  It  is  all  true,  my  darling,  what  you 
feared.  Your  engagement  is  at  an  end. 
My  child,  God  chastens  whom  he  loves. 
You  ever  have  been  a  faithful  and  un- 
selfish sister.  It  seems  that  Milla  calls 
for  yet  severer  trial  of  your  patience  and 
love.  Do  not  refuse  them.  She  can 
never  enjoy  long  life,  at  the  best.  If 
you  should  survive  her,  it  will  be  sweet 
for  you  to  recall  all  that  you  have  suf- 
fered for  her  sake.  And,  Lissa,  dear, 
believe  me,  all  these  trials  of  your  char- 
acter, now,  will  but  fit  you  to  make  a 
nobler  woman.  It  is  only  by  experience 
of  trouble  that  we  learn  true  sympathy 
with  others.  Your  mother  holds  you 
precious  and  dear  above  all  her  treas- 
ures— above  all,  Lissa— even  above  that 
fragile  sister,  for  whom,  yet,  we  must  be 
most  solicitous ;  you  are  to  be  my  friend 
and  companion,  upon  whom  I  shall  rely. 
God  be  with  you,  my  daughter ;  I  shall 
pray  that  you  may  sleep  sweetly,  and  be 
made  strong." 

Her  mother  was  gone,  and  Elizabeth 
crept  back  to  bed  almost  comforted. 
That  assurance  of  her  mother's  love  and 
reliance  came  in  due  season  to  uphold 
her  wounded  pride  and  outraged  self- 
respect.  Yet,  she  felt  a  wild  desire  to 
get  away,— to  be,  for  a  season,  out  of 
sight  of  Milla,  and  of  Aim. 
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LIFE    IN   GREAT   CITIES. 
IV. 

SAN  FBANCI8C0. 


San  Pbancisco  has  come  to  be  the 
dividing-ridge  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New — the  point  which  separates 
the  Past  from  the  Present— the  pivot 
upon  which  the  world's  trade  and  ex- 
changes now  turn ;  and  yet  this  remark- 
able city  is  but  eighteen  years  old — a 
child ;  but  what  a  child  I 

Already  over  a  hundred  thousand  live 
people  call  themselves  Franciscans,  and 
are  proud  of  it;  already  her  foreign 
commerce  is  next  to  that  of  New  York 
and  Boston ;  already  her  exports  of  gold 
and  silver  reach  nigh  a  hundred  millions 
a-yeor ;  and  now  (1867)  she  has  stretch- 
ed her  hand  across  and  grasped  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia.  She  dares  any  thing,  and  she  at- 
tempts everything — the  most  audacious 
city  of  the  world  I 

For  an  extent  of  two  thousand  miles 
the  blue  waters  of  the  broad  Pacific 
wash  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in 
that  whole  distance  there  is  but  one 
safe  harbor  for  ships  to  shelter.  There, 
in  latitude  87°  48'  north,  the  ocean 
breaks  through  the  white  hills  of  sand, 
and  witliin  the  Oolden  Gate  spreads  out 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — eight  miles  in  average  width, 
and  fifty  in  length. 

How  much  of  the  history  of  this 
world  is  accident,  or  what  seems  such  I 

For  thousands  of  years  this  fine  har- 
bor has  waited  with  open  gates  for  the 
commerce  of  man — it  did  not  come; 
but  in  January,  of  the  year  1848,  the 
race-diggers  at  Captain  Sutter's  mill,  in 
Coloma  Valley,  threw  out,  with  the 
earth,  golden  grains;  then,  thousands 
of  strong  men  poured  into  California, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  barren 
sand-hills  of  San  Francisco ;  then,  ships 
of  all  nations  came  flocking  in  with  their 


white  sails ;  then,  houses  rose  oat  of  the 
sand  by  magic,  and  churches  and  palaces, 
until  now  we  see  there  a  great  city,  the 
third  in  ita  foreign  eommeree  in  Am^ca. 

Whence  the  name,  and  why  a  Spaniah 
and  a  Catholic  name  for  an  American 
and  a  Protestant  city  ?  Because,  in  the 
year  of  the  nation's  birth  (1776),  two  of 
those  wonderful,  self-sacrificing,  earneat 
souls  which  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
has  sent  out  over  the  world,  came  to 
this  barren  coast  and  established  a 
"Mission;"  built  monasteries  and 
schools,  and  planted  vineyards,  and 
raised  sheep  and  cattle,  and  did  what 
they  might  to  civilize  and  christianise 
the  Indians  who  then  occupied  the 
country.  These  two  men  were  Spaniards 
and  Franciscan  monks,  and  they  called 
their  Mission,  San  Francisco  de  Aasia. 
Less  than  three  miles  south  of  the  pres- 
ent City  Hall,  the  old  "  Mission,"  baUt 
of  adobe  bricks,  still  stands;  but  the 
good  monks  have  departed,  and,  with 
iheiT  virtues,  have  gone  to  heaven. 

What  has  come  in  their  place  f  Six 
miles  from  the  blue  Pacific,  which  flows 
in  through  the  Golden  Gate,  an  adven- 
turous settler  built  a  house  in  the  year 
1885.  On  that  spot  now  stands  the  St 
Francis  llotcl,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spacious  and  elegant  City  Hall;  in 
front  of  the  latter  spreads  out  Porta- 
mouth  Square,  the  Plaza  of  the  city; 
not  far  from  this  are  the  Mint,  the 
United  States  Hospital,  and  the  Cnstom 
House — which  last  has  cost  $800,000. 
Montgomery-street,  with  its  superb 
shops,  invites  and  tempts  every  mortal 
man,  and  fascinates  eveiy  mortal  wom- 
an. Front-street  and  its  vicinity  con- 
tain in  great  warehouses  the  products 
of  every  nation  and  clime;  Stockton, 
Powell,  Taylor,  and  their  compaidon 
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streets,  are  lined  with  comfortable-^ 
some  costly — houses,  surrouBded  with 
gardens,  in  which  bloom  throughout 
the  year  the  most  luxuriant  flichsias, 
geraniums,  salvias,  &c.,  &c. ;  thousands 
of  Chiifese  congregate  in  and  about 
Dupont  and  Sacramento  streets,  and 
with  patient,  tireless  industry,  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  region,  and  reftise  to 
be  made  into  Americafis  and  Christians. 
In  fine,  a  city  covering  nine  square  miles 
now  lies  within  and  upon  the  white 
sand-hills,  called  Telegraph,  Rincou, 
and  Russian ;  a  city  with  decent  streets, 
excellent  churches,  ample  schoolhouses, 
plenty  of  water,  and  one  of  the  finest  of 
harbors.  Behind  her  are  the  richest 
gold  and  sUvcr  mines  of  the  world,  and 
a  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  million 
acres*  of  improved  farming  lands, 
which  in  1860  produced  six  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  potatoes  which 
weighed  six  pounds,  beets  that  meas- 
ured eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  cattle 
and  horses  innumerable ;  and  besides  all, 
OS  has  been  said,  she  now  reaches  out 
to  take  tribute  from  the  continent  of 
Asia.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
commerce  of  that  world  finds  its  mar- 
kets through  San  Francisco  ? — ^how  long 
before  the  belles  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom make  their  way  to  the  halls  of 
Saratoga  and  Newport? — ^before  the 
daughters  of  the  Begum  of  Oude  and 
the  Tycoon  of  Japan  sport  their  finery 
in  Montgomery-street  and  Broadway? 
— ^how  long  before  fascinating  Daimios 
seek  brides  in  the  careful  houses  of  Bos- 
ton, or  rich  Buddhists  among  the  lovely 
Quakeresses  of  Philadelphia?  Who 
can,  who  dare  predict  the  coming  time  ? 
Let  us  deal  with  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  leave  the  ftiture.  What  haa 
converted  these  desolate  sand-hills  into 
this  great  city  ? 

A  shovelful  of  clay,  in  which  were 
seen  a  few  grains  of  glittering  gold  I 

It  went  from  tongue  to  tongue,  from 
soul  to  soul,  quick  as  the  lightning^s 
flash,  and  spread  itself  far  and  wide — 
along  the. waters  of  the  Mississippi,  up 
the  Ohio,  along  the  great  lakes,  aud 
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over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
slope ;  and  its  powerful  DeLscination  in- 
fected every  heart,  excited  every  hope. 
Wealth — ^gold — could  be  got  by  every 
man  who  would  work  for  it,  in  this  New 
California.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the 
month  of  January,  1848;  and  by  the 
year  1849,  thirty  thousand  people  had 
left  the  old  States,  had  crossed  arid 
deserts,  scaled  two  ranges  of  snowy 
mountains,  and  had  left  more  than  four 
thousand  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
way— such  fearM  sacrifices  they  made 
to  reach  the  land  of  gold.* 

At  this  period  San  Francisco  was  a 
strange  place.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  lived  in  tents  and  slept  on 
the  ground.  Men  of  elegant  cultivation 
wore  red  shirts  and  did  their  own  cook- 
ing. "  Every  man  was  his  own  porter," 
and  no  man  was  ashamed  to  do  the 
most  menial  work.  Washing  cost  $8 
the  dozen.  A  bowling  alley  rented  for 
$5,000  per  month  in  gold.  The  Parker 
House  rented  for  $110,000  a-year,  $60,- 
000  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
gambling  rooms.  The  wages  of  serv- 
ants was  $100  to  $200  per  month ;  and 
a  good  dray-horse  could  earn  $100  per 
day.  Gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless 
adventure  were  then  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 

But  no  Anglo-Saxon  race  cantinttM  a 
gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless  peo- 
ple ;  gambling  is  now  illegal :  and  to- 
day every  woman  in  the  city  shapes 
herself  after  the  Parisian  fashion-plates, 
and  every  man  arrays  himself  in  ^*  store- 
clothes  "  and  "  boiled  shirts,"  t  and  goes 
about  his  business  as  circumspectly  as 
if  he  were  anxious  for  a  discount  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  best  people 
decided,  and  the  lyhole  body  quickly 
determined,  that  San  Francisco  should 
be  no  scorn  and  by-word  among  men ; 
they  determined  that  the  metropolis  of 
the  western  coast  should  be  the  peer  of 
older  cities,  and  have  taken  matters  in 
hand  boldly  and  vigorously.  A  few 
details  will  best  express  what  they  have 
attempted,  what  they  have  done. 
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Merchants,  of  course,  are  the  leading  ergy,  daring,  and  sncceas,  will  mark 
profession;  but  while  they  are  bold,  their  inception  and  doyelopment,  that 
often  reckless,  they  are  not  as  a  class  has  characterized  the  brief  history  of 
mean  or  dishonorable.  Tet  mean  and  this  city.  Already  Mr.  Donald  McClel- 
deeply  dishonorable  things  are  perpe-  Ian,  who  combines  Scotch  blood  and 
trated  among  them,  and  the  secrets  of  Massachusetts  training,  has  eatAblished 
the  stock-brokers  and  the  forestallers  an  extensive  woollen  mill,  where  he  con- 
will  not  bear  the  light  of  day ;  they  are  sumes  yearly  over  a  million  pounds  of 
shrewd  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  California-grown  wool,  and  prodncoa 
dark.  These  merchants,  by  projecting  blankets,  &c.,  SQCond  to  none.  Ma- 
and  daring,  have  produced  surprising  chine-shops,  and  other  branches  of  in- 
results.  Besides  the  great  business  hous-  dustry,  are  already  extensive,  and  are 
es,  are  some  striking  business  organiza-  growing,  and  cotton-mills  arc  started. 
tions.  The  Calif amia  Steam  Navigation  It  will  not  belong  before  San  Francisco 
Company  plies  its  boats  into  all  waters  presents  the  same  great  variety  of  oo- 
of  the  State  that  can  be  cut  by  keel,  and  cupation  as  marks  other  cities. 
thus  it  centres  all  the  productions  and  A  late  journal  of  this  city  says : 
all  the  trade  at  this  city.  The  WdU-  «>  We  hayc  ton  grist-mills,  ono  Bsat-mill,  one  rte^ 
Fargo  Exprens  Company  has  its  agents  ^^'^s  twcnty-ono  browcxics,  tiro  nigiir  TeflaeriM. 
A.                 Ml                           •             ji  We  RTind  1,500  tons  of  salt  a-vcar:  180  men  brew 

at  every  village,  every  mine,  and  every  ei^gjnarrii.  of  b«r,  rn'mei  a^SLrtS 

ranch ;    it  carries  all    letters  and    all  25,000.000  pounds  of  refined  sngnr.   vto  haw  m 

monev,  all  gold-dust  and  all  postages,  match-fiictory,  two  glass-foctories,  a  wiro-rope  Am* 

faithfolly  and  swiftly,  and  makes  enor-  T.C.t^^'X^^r^^t^^^^l^ 

mous  profits  for  its  stockholders.      In  nine  men,  consuming  750,000  pounds  of  Ullov  ia 

the  year  18C4  it  purcha«»od  some  two  making  1,000,000  pounds  of  soap  annnniir.    ▼• 

J                .           .,1.            r  TT   •i.    1  oi.  i.  hare  fire  faw-mills,  cutting  6,250,000,000  feet  of 

and  a  quarter  millions  of  United  States  i^^„  a-yoar;  ^  thirty-eiiht  madHno  dwpi 

stamped  envelopes,  which  in  some  de-  and  foundries,  employing  1,200  men  (1806).** 

gree  shows  the  extent  of  its  business.  "The  San  Francisoo  Buiwin  tutes  that  tin 

r.       .                  .      .            1.    ret          11  caUih  of  oodfiRh  on  the  banks  on  the  northvwt 

It  acts  as  a  private  post-office,  a  banker,  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  ,,^  ^^t  only  dcmonitmted  ttei 

and  a  carrier,  throughout  the  mining  wo  con  supply  our  own  market,  bat  that  va  en 

districts  of  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  ^^™f  ""^^^  ^'  ^\  ''^'^''^  ^  ^  fmmA 

,  -^    ,             J  I     i.1.'    X-                1      i-J  locahtios.*     The  amount    already  reccivad    vas 

and  Washoe,  and  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  ^^  to  six  hundred  and  forty-four  ton*,  or  om 

it  has  an  office  under  one  of  the  ^^  big  million  two  hundred  and  oighty-eiitht  thovaaBd 

trees  "  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  pounds  of  dried  fish,  while  haU  a  doien  tcmIs 

«iL      -r^     -^     1^  .1   >-r  ^oro  still  to  come  in.'» 

The  Pac\fU  Mail  Company  owns  one 

of  the  grandest  of  steam-navies,  and  Boston  must  look  to  her  laurels, 

controls  the  passenger  and  freight  car-  Schools.    It  may  amaze  us  of  older 

riage  of  two  oceans.    Its  new  line  to  ^^  ^^^  cautious  towns  to  note  the 

Asia  is  a  success  from  the  start,  and  it  c^^crgy  with  which,  in  a  purely  mercaa- 

is  impossible  to  estimate  its  effect  upon  ^^1^  community,  the  subject  of  schools 

the  trade,  the  manners,  and  even  the  re-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^     This  peopla 

ligions,  of  the  East.     The  exports  to  ^^^  ^o^  hesitated  to  build  some  thir^- 

China,   in  1866,  reached  the  sum  of  one  schoolhouses  of  different  grades,  ria- 

$7,999,140.'*'  ^°S  ^^  Latin  schools  and  High  achoolB; 

Manufactures    are   starting,   and  we  -u^^           ^^ 

have  a  i)rcmonition  that  the  same  en-  Domestic  Produce,  Mer- 

chandisc ♦;,55*.282     |8,70S.n8 

.  _^            _,      ,          ...          ,.               -  Forcignand  Eastern  do....    5,805,333       5,511,146 

•  ITio  cxportH  of  merchandise  and  treasure  for      xrcasure 55,8012  438     45.4S^M1 

Ihc  pa.-it  five  years  have  boon  in  the  aggregate  as  1 _-^-.^ 

follows:  Totals  1864 and  1865.... $08,562,088    asSiTO^aiO 

1862.  1863. 

Domestin  Produce,  Mer-  1888. 

chuiidiio $6,578,780     $7,590,755      I>omestIc  Produce,  Merchandise fl],945k648 

ForciiiriinndKaBtomdo....    S,860,-208       5,304,531      Foreign  and  Eastern  do.... A,t21»ll4 

Treasure 42,880,809      46,033,961      Treasure 56,286,677 

Totals  18C2 and  1863.... $52,819, 707    $58,«38,247  Total  for  1866 $73  4A8|N9 
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and  the  last,  the  Lincohi-school  baild- 
ing,  is  perhaps  the  most  superb  house 
for  this  purpose  in  America.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  brick,  the  architec- 
ture that  of  the  Renaissance,  surmounted 
with  a  Mansard  roof.  It  is  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  provided  with  water;  has 
wide  staircases,  a  large  playroom,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  feet  in  length, 
and  can  accommodate  with  ease  oyer 
nine  hundred  scholars.  8ome  eight 
thousand  pupils  attend  these  schools,'*' 
and  are  taught  by  a  corps  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seyenty-eight  of  the  most  ac- 
complished teachers  that  can  be  had, 
whose  pay  varies  from  six  hundred  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a-year.  The 
whole  expenditure  for  the  year  1865  was 
$849,818. 

Besides  these  public  means  for  obtain- 
ing a  book-education,  there  are  some 
eighty  private  schools  in  San  Francisco 
of  every  degree  of  excellence ;  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  twelve  of  the 
largest  and  most  adequately  endowed ; 
but  others,  like  the  Union  College,  the 
University  School,  and  the  California 
Institute  for  Toung  Ladies,  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere.  The  California 
College  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adequately 
endowed  and  sustained.  Fourteen  years 
it  has  struggled  onward,  until  at  last 
the  people  have  determined  it  $7iaU  suc- 
ceed ;  and  to  secure  this  they  have  set 
to  work  in  their  vigorous  way  to  raise  a 
ftmd  of  at  least  $100,000. 

It  is  evident'  from  these  things,  that 
these  citizens  do  not  mean  to  send  their 
children  away  to  Eastern  or  European 
towns  to  get  an  education  which  they 
can  as  well  get  at  home. 

Libraries  are  well  represented.  The 
Mercantile  Library  has  tk  collection  of 
over  twenty  thousand  volumes;  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,  Mechanics,  Chris- 
tian Association,  California  Pioneers, 
and  the  Tumverein,  have  large  and 
valuable  collections.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  this  ?  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  also  furnish  ample  reading 
for  their  guests,  and  that  the  *^What 
Cheer  ^^  House  not  only  has  a  library  of 

*  In  1M5, 7,805. 


over  five  thousand  volumes  for  the  firee 
use  of  the  guests,  but  has  also  a  na- 
tural history  cabinet,  a  picture-gallery, 
and  several  ^e  pieces  of  statuary. 
Well  done,  "  What  Cheer  I " 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
a  city  which  has  grown  out  of  adven- 
turers and  gold-diggers  should  scorn 
and  despise  literature  and  books ;  but 
we  certainly  are  surprised  to  find  what 
she  has  done  and  is  doing  in  this  way. 
At  this  time,  two  bookstores— Baa- 
croft's  and  Roman's — are  hardly  surpass- 
ed anywhere.  Eighteen  years  ago  there 
were  not  probably  five  hundred  volumes 
in  all  California ;  now  every  town  and 
village  has  its  library,  its  news-room, 
and  its  bookstore ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  two  millions  of  books  are  sown 
broadcast  through  the  land.  Bancroft 
and  Roman  started  their  now  magnifi- 
cent establishments  without  a  penny — 
the  first  in  1856,  the  last  in  1859— 
without  a  penny,  but  with  a  great  fund 
of  industry,  intelligence,  pluck,  and  faith 
in  the  fhture  of  the  new  city.  They 
knew  that  an  intelligent  people  would 
have  books,  and  good  ones,  and  that 
they  would  pay  those  who  supplied 
them.  They  knew  that  good  books 
would  create  a  love  for  good  books; 
that  they  would  save  many  a  young 
man  from  perdition;  that  they  would 
supply  amusement  and  feed  thought; 
and  that,  above  all,  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia would  bless  those  who  brought 
the  whole  world  of  intellect  and  genius 
to  their  firesides.  They  do ;  and  these 
fine  shops  are  thronged  with  the  wisest 
and  loveliest  and  best. 

The  sales  of  these  two  houses  alone 
reach  about  half  a  million  a-year,  and 
are  constantly  on  the  increase.  School* 
books,  of  course,  are  first  in  numbers 
and  amount;  then  come  novels  and 
light  literature;  then  histories  and  li- 
brary books.  Children's  books  are  also 
largely  sold.  Bancroft  &  Co.  are  obliged, 
in  their  inunense  establishment,  to  keep 
on  hand  a  most  va^ed  stock,  in  amount 
equal  to  some  $200,000,  gathered  from 
the  East  and  from  Europe. 

But  besides  the  great  consumption  of 
books  through  these  houses,  the  sale  of 
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magaziucs,  periodicals,  and  papers 
through  tlie  newsdealers,  such  as  Stratt- 
mau,  Sullivan,  White  &  Bauer,  and  oth- 
ers, is  estimated  to  reach  half  a  mil- 
lion in  value.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  numbers  sold  of  such  mag- 
azines as  Harpers^  the  Atlantic^  the 
Galuxj/j  «Sx.,  but  it  is  reported  that  they 
devoured  there  at  the  start  near  two 
thousand  copies  of  our  "  Putnam^ 

Both  Bancroft  and  Roman  have  en- 
gaged to  some  extent  in  publishing; 
and  the  works  issued  have  been  of  great 
value  to  their  section;  such  as  law- 
books, Tuthiirs  "  History  of  California," 
Hittcll'd  "  Resources,"  &<j.,  &c.  Bancroft 
&  Co.  are  now  publishing  a  Monthly 
Maliad  Journal,  and  the  Occident,  a 
weekly  religious  pai>er,  both  of  which 
are  well  patronized,  and  ar  j  increasing 
in  circulation. 

Religion.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1849,  a 
public  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  "  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  in  the  town  of  San 
Francisco.*-  *  The  "  prevailing  senti- 
ment "  has  built  up  fifty-three  churches 
which  now  point  their  spires  to  heaven. 
Of  these,  the  most  elegant  and  most 
expensive  are  Grace  Cathedral,  St. 
Mary's  (R.  C.)  Cathedral,  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Jewish  Emanu- 
El.  The  leading  sects  are  the  Catholics 
and  the  Methodists;  these  touch  the 
souls  of  the  largest  numbers.  The  pros- 
perity of  some  others  is  surprising,  and 
among  them  the  church  of  the  lament- 
ed and  gifted  Starr  King;  its  rental  now 
reaches  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars.t 

A  single  Mission  church  attempts  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  converting  the 
Chinese  who  flock  to  California;  with 
what  suc<ies8  we  have  no  report. 

Assuming  the  same  number  of  mem- 
bers as  in  the  leading  denominations  of 
New  York  Cthree  hundred  and  twenty 
to  each  church),  San  Francisco  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  religious 
cities  of  the  world.    But  as  the  Mctho- 
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dist  societies  report  an  avenge  of  bofc 
one  hundred  and  twentj-ODe,  we  mtf 
suppose  that  the  average  of  all  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  to  each  churdk. 
But  this  estimate  shows  a  result  of 
about  one  quarter  of  the  popnlatioa 
who  may  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  religious  world. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodi- 
tion  numbers  near  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  works  vigorously  as  usual  to 
resist  the  baser  influences  which  in  new 
countries  are  apt  to  corrupt  the  onwarf. 

The  attendance  at  the  various  Sun- 
day-schools of  eleven  thousand  cbildra 
is  surprising,  and  exhibits  the  interot 
which  attaches  to  the  question  of  mia^ 
relations  to  the  Deity. 

The  Jews  seem  to  be  growing  in 
wealth  and  numbers,  and  the  Otrmsh 
and  the  PolUh  Jews  of  San  Francisco  eoch 
have  their  own  Synagogue^  Beneroknt 
Society,  and  Cemetery.  The  former  an 
infected  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  tin 
age,  and  use  a  reformed  ritual ;  wluM 
the  latter  adhere  to  the  ancient  litn 
and  forms  of  the  chosen  people. 

Sunday  is  observed  decorously,  and  ii 
marked  by  a  cessation  of  business,  ei- 
cept  among  the  Jewish  merchants,  wlw 
on  that  day  ply  a  thriving  trade.  Tho 
Chinese,  too,  are  willing  to  work  on  ilut 
day,  and  every  day.  They  might  bo 
called  the  "  Devotees  of  Liabor ;  "  and 
they  spare  nothing  to  achieve  that  mm- 
ure  of  success  which  will  permit  them 
to  return  to  lay  their  bones  with  their 
ancestors  in  their  beloved  China. 

Benevolent  Institutions.  While  tlie 
city  has  run  a  race  for  wealth  and  material 
good,  it  has  not  neglected  to  provide 
liberally  for  the  destitute  and  the  afflict- 
ed. Orphan  Asylums,  relief  societiei^ 
prisoners'  aids,  industrial  schools,  &cl, 
&c.,  are  no  way  behind  in  numbers  and 
efficiency ;  and  public  and  private  char- 
ity is  desirous  to  do  its  utmost  in  all 
that  marks  a  Christian  civilization.  Kot 
only  so,  Jews  and  Chinese  join  in  the 
good  work.  But  there  are  as  yet  no 
paupers  there,  and  one  rarely  meets  a 
beggar.  Money  and  work  dominato 
population. 

The  people  not   only  desire  to  live 
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well  and  in  good  compaasy  bat  they 
mean  to  die  and  be  buried  in  a  fit  and 
tastefal  manner.  Cemetariet  are  there- 
fore laid  out  and  planted  so  as  to 
secure  this;  and  Lone  Mountain  and 
Calvary  will  attract  the  stranger  as  they 
do  the  inhabitants  on  the  fine  Sunday 
afternoons.  Some  of  the  monuments 
are  tasteful,  some  expensiye;  but  the 
place  and  the  situation,  overlooking  the 
broad,  blue  Pacific,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  visitor  agreeably,  and  to  sat- 
isfy him  that  it  is  good  to  lie  down  in 
peace  with  one's  fathers — if  there  were 
any  such  patriarchs — in  San  Francisco. 

Hotels  such  as  the  "  Occidental,"  the 
"Cosmopolitan,"  the  "Lick  House," 
and  the  "  Russ,"  approach  in  character 
the  best  hotels  of  other  cities,  and  some 
say  they  are  equal  to  any.  But  the 
"  What  Cheer"  hotel  is  a  Yankee  shoot 
grafted  upon  a  California  stock,  and 
proves  a  most  profitable  growth.  All  is 
done  for  cash,  and  your  bed  is  paid  for 
before  you  get  into  it.  A  large  restau- 
rant supplies  fourthousand  meals  a-day, 
at  prices  from  fifteen  cents  upward,  and 
consumes  daily  as  follows :  eggs,  100 
dozen;  sugar,  1  barrel;  butter,  100 
pounds ;  flour,  3  barrels ;  potatoes,  600 
X)ounds ;  beef,  pork,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
fish,  700  pounds ;  raisins,  2  boxes ;  pies, 
150 ;  turkeys  and  chickens,  400  pounds ; 
milk,  400  quarts.  Ample  means  are 
provided  for  you  to  black  your  own 
boots  free;  and  the  library  of  6,000 
volumes  is  open  to  alL  There  is  no  bar. 
The  house  has  one  more  peculiarity — 
no  woman  is  aUowed  wUhin  U  ;  the  serv- 
ants are  all  men,  and  no  man's  wife  can 
sleep  with  him  at  this  house.  It  pays 
-~at  the  rate  of  $80,000  to  $40,000  per 
year. 

Another  element  comes  into  society 
here.  It  secures  amutemtnU.  Besides 
theatres,  which  flourish,  is  to  be  found 
almost  every  other  entertainment  usef\il 
for  man.  "  Avonites,"  "  Concordia  So- 
cieties," "Baseball  Clubs,"  "Saenger- 
bunds,"  "  Cricket  Clubs,"  "  Rifle-Clubs," 
" Tumvereins,"  "Philharmonics,"  and 
whatever  other  delightAil  thing  is  dis- 
covered by  man,  this  people  has  adopted 
and  made  its  own ;  and  what  is  more, 


it  enjoys  all  with  a  gusto  and  abandon 
which  more  "conservative"  people 
know  little  of.  This  people  is  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  express  enthu- 
siasm. Dancing  and  billiards  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  universal. 

The  iVcM  is  well  represented  by  some 
forty-seven  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
which  as  a  whole  aim  high.  Some  of 
them  are  second  to  none,  and  they  have 
not  fallen  into  the  fashion  of  pandering 
to  the  baser  propensities,  nor  made 
themselves  the  champions  of  the  lower 
classes.  French,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards,  read  the  news  in  their  own 
languages.  There  are,  however,  some 
despicable  sheets  in  San  Francisco,  too ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  YarieHes  is  now 
taking  his  "  time  "  in  prison  for  a  libel, 
while  a  suit  against  another  one  who 
attempted  the  black-mailing  of.  a  bank- 
er's wife  is  being  pressed  to  judgment. 

The  leading  papers,  such  as  the  Exie- 
ning  Bulletin,  the  Alta  CaUfomian,  and 
the  Times,  rank  high,  and  justly.  They 
are  sold  at  ten  cents  each,  which  enables 
them  to  give  a  first-class  journal.  The 
JUominff  CaU  is  a  two-cent  newspaper, 
having  an  immense  circulation  and  a 
great  infiuence. 

The  climate  is  peculiar,  but  not  di^ 
agreeable.  During  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn the  prevailing  winds  are  north- 
westerly, coming  in  from  the  ocean,  and 
it  is  usual  for  a  warm  morning  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  cold  afternoon,  as  then 
the  wind  begins  to  blow ;  in  the  after- 
noon, therefore,  woollen  is  the  universal 
wear.  Sometimes,  however,  these  winds 
raise  the  sand  from  the  surrounding 
hills  and  send  it  sweeping  through  the 
streets.  At  evening  the  wind  subsides, 
and  then  the  temperature  is  charming. 
The  autumn  and  winter  months  have  a 
prevailing  southwest  wind,  which  brings 
rain.  The  thermometer  during  the  sum- 
mer rarely  rises  above  90°,  or  sinks  in 
the  winter  below  50®. 

Productiveness.  During  all  the  first 
years,  San  Francisco  was  built  and  sus- 
tained and  fed  by  the  capital  of  the 
East,  and  its  food  was  sent  out  from 
Boston  and  New  York.  But  now  Cali- 
fornia produces  yearly  some  twelve  mil- 
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lion  bushels  wheat,  some  nineteen  mil- 
lion bushels  barley,  and  in  1864  she 
shipped  some  seven  million  pounds  of 
wool.*  Between  the  years  1856  and 
1865  she  sent  away  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver.  To-day  she  is 
shipping  flour— ten  thousand  barrels  by 
each  steamer — to  New  York,  and  wines 
in  quantities;  provisions,  too,  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  and  the  first  return 
steamer  from  China  brought  an  order 
for  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Cali- 
fornia leather  for  the  Kingdom  of  Japan. 

Fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  most 
luxuriant ;  and  the  San  Franciscans  now 
eat  the  best  of  grapes,  cherries,  and 
pears,  almost  the  year  round.  The 
"Bartlett"  continues  in  market  for  a 
period  of  five  months ;  and  a  Dr.  Adams, 
of  San  .'  ose,  has  perfected  his  secret,  so 
that  he  preserves  the  Easter  Beurre  and 
Doyenne  d'Alen^on  through  the  winter 
up  to  May,  in  all  their  perfection,  and 
supj)lies  the  market. 

Califomians  say  that,  while  money 
has  been  easily  made  and  lavishly  spent 
in  San  Francisco,  it  is  not,  or  need  not 
be,  an  expensive  place  to  live  in.  A 
gentleman  who  has  lived  there  several 
years  assures  me  that  two  thousand 
(gold)  there  will  insure  him  as  good  a 
living — better,  indeed — as  three  thou- 
sand currency  can  in  New  York.  He 
maintains  that  beef  and  mutton  bear 
about  the  same  prices  as  here,  while 
poultry  is  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  a- 
pouud.  But  flour  is  mucJi  cheaper,  and 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality ;  and  a 
veiy  nice  frame  dwelling-house  on  one 
of  the  best  streets  of  the  city  costs  him 
but  $600  a-year.  Wages  of  servants, 
however,  is  an  important  item,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  and  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
servants  there  sate  as  much  as  they  do 
here.  Velvet  cloaks  and  elegant  hats 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  the  average  Irish 
girl  makes  as  good  a  display  in  the 
streets,  and  on  Sundays,  as  the  average 
married  woman.  I  understand  that  the 
Iruh  glrh  like  it,  but  the  mistresses  are 
in  some  perplexity.     Tlie  opening  of 
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Area  communication  between  China  and 
Japan  and  San  Francdaco,  may  woik 
amazing  changeS)  and  may  yet  caoae 
some  perplexities  to  the  average  Irish 
girl :  for  it  is  well  known  that  no  home- 
girls  in  the  world  are  equal  to  the  or* 
dinary  Chinanuin.  We  shall  not  then 
be  surprised  if,  in  five  years,  this  whole 
household  business  of  San  Francisco  it 
carried  on  by  men  from  China  and 
Japan ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
the  Irish  woman  shall  come  to  hate  and 
fear  these  Chinese  as  much  as  the  Irish- 
man already  does.    Poor  Chinamen ! 

The  Result  It  may  be  said  that  Saa 
Francisco  has  not  made  itself,  and  that 
it  has  cost  much :  it  remains  briefly  to 
touch  upon  the  influences  which  mould 
her  people. 

The  first  emigration  of  1849  coit 
more  than  four  thousand  lives  of  actiTe^ 
stalwart  men;  subsequent  exposuici 
and  excesses,  we  may  conclude,  hsfe 
destroyed  ten  times  that  number,  it 
least;  so  that  the  bones  of  men  have 
been  the  foundation-walls  of  the  nev 
city.  Pen  cannot  write  nor  imaginatiQii 
conceive  the  sacrifice  of  comfort,  the 
untold  tale  of  hardsh|p  and  sicknos 
and  suffering,  that  these  hoping  thoe- 
sands  endured  before  Eldorado  became 
a  fit  habitation  for  man.  Years  on  yean 
saw  thousands,  accustomed  to  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  older  societies,  dig- 
ging deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
damming  rivers,  changing  watcr-courM^ 
blasting  mountains,  in  search  of  the  yd- 
low  gold :  their  food  coarse  and  Bcant, 
their  bed  a  blanket  and  the  soft  earth, 
their  companions  men,  and  rough  ones: 
no  bright  hearth  welcomed  them  whes 
weary,  no  woman^s  smile  greeted  their 
coming,  no  kind  hand  softened  the  snP 
ferings  of  fever.  Many,  too  many,  found 
their  only  solace  in  drink  and  in  gam- 
bling, and  many  a  one  laid  down  hit 
life  and  "  left  no  sign." 

This  was  not  all.  At  the  news  of 
gold,  the  loose,  floatiug  elements  of 
society  flowed  thither  not  only  from 
the  United  States,  but  from  Mexico, 
Europe,  Asia.  The  city  early  became 
filled  with  rude,  desperate  men,  and 
crimes  of  every  kind  were  perpetrated. 
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Indeed,  it  seems  possible  for  men,  who 
At  home,  and  smroonded  by  humaniz- 
ing influences,  are  good  citizens,  when 
loosed  from  those  influences,  to  become 
wild,  reckless,  criminal— almost  devils ! 
There  were  three  crises  in  the  history  of 
San  Francisco  when  men  seemed  about 
to  possess  the  city  and  to  ruin  it  with  a 
swift  destruction — the  first  in  1849,  the 
second  in  1850,  the  third,  and  last,  in 
1856.  Thieves,  robbers,  incendiaries, 
ballot-box  stuifers,  gamblers,  murderers, 
walked  the  streets  openly  and  defied  the 
law.  No  life,  no  property  was  safe ;  no 
regard  was  shown  to  honor,  to  morality, 
to  decency.  If  apprehended,  the  trials 
dragged ;  criminals  could  not  be  con- 
victed, or  if  convicted,  they  escaped  to 
again  prey  upon  their  kind.  The  better 
classes  shuddered  with  dread;  they 
doubted  the  power  of  law,  they  sus- 
pected the  honor  of  the  judges. 

This  state  of  fear  and  distrust  could 
not  last ;  virtue  or  vice  must  triumph. 
A  few  men  decided  to  act,  and  combined 
themselves  into  a  "  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee." They  professed  to  be  asserting  the 
law ;  but  they  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  took  the  prisoners  from  the 
county-jail,  tried  them,  and,  if  guilty 
of  high  crimes,  hanged  them  on  the 
spot.  This  Committee  increased  in 
mimbers,'*'  was  thoroughly  organized 
with  officers  and  by-laws,  and  a  certain 
number  were  always  on  duty.  They 
examined  the  resorts  of  thieves  and 
scoundrels ;  apprehended  some,  hanged 
some,  banished  others.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  reign  of  terror,  but  it  was  terror 
to  desperadoes  and  scoundrels  only. 
The  end  may  have  justified  the  means; 
it  is  certain  they  cleaned  San  Fran* 
Cisco  for  the  time  of  the  dangerous 
class,  purified  the  elections,  and  gave  a 
healthy  tone  to  society. 

Within  a  few  years  our  newspapers 
contained  a  terrible  a9count  of  the  death 
of  a  notorious  buUy  and  gambler,  named 
Billy  Mulligan,  then  recently  released 
from  the  Sing-Sing  State  prison.  Law, 
honor,  decency,  life,  he  held  in  contempt, 
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and  his  hands  were  red  with  the  blood 
of  men  he  had  killed.  The  people  then 
rose  against  him,  and  he  fled  to  his  own 
room  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  safety. 
A  boon  companion  attempted  to  ascend 
the  stairs,  and  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  desperado.  They  surrounded  the 
house,  and  watched  and  waited ;  they 
filled  the  opposite  houses  and  windows 
with  policemen.  Through  his  own 
windows  they  could  see  his  motions, 
but  dimly ;  at  last  the  desperate,  hunted 
man  approached  the  window,  perhaps 
to  see  if  his  enemies  had  gone,  perhaps 
tired  of  his  vnretchcd  life :  then  he  was 
shot  dead. 

Five  most  destructive  fires,  too,  swept 
over  the  city  between  1849  and  1851, 
destroying  houses  and  property  to  an 
enormous  extent.  This  loss  had  to  be 
overcome,  and  it  was  a  heavy  load 
added  to  the  getting  under  way. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  earlier 
population  was  the  absence  of  females. 
As  far  along  as  1852  the  number  of 
white  males  was  29,165  to  5,154  females. 
Add  to  these  the  transient  people,  it 
would  increase  the  male  population  to 
nigh  85,000.  This,  of  course,  in  a  de- 
gree explains  the  early  social  condition, 
and  it  cures  itself.  In  1860  the  dispro- 
portion was  88,990  males  to  21,636  fe- 
males ;  now  it  is  still  less. 

But  the  facts  of  its  early  history  have 
in  a  degree  given  character  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  no  longer  gross,  reckless, 
immoral ;  but  it  is  a  material  people, 
bent  upon  gold,  and  the  things  which 
gold  buys ;  and  it  grasps  at  these  with 
an  energy  and  during  that  we  see  no- 
where else.  What  it  gets  it  spends,  and 
not  niggardly;  it  spends  it  not  only 
upon  houses  and  horses  and  clothes  and 
pictures,  but  upon  schoolhouses  and 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  upon  every 
recognized  good  thing.  During  the 
vear  it  sent  its  silver  and  gold  by  ship- 
loads to  succor  our  wounded,  suffering 
soldiers;  it  could  not  do  enough  to 
satisfy  it8el£  One  evening  while  Dr. 
Bellows  was  there  (and  he  was  well 
known  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission)  some  dash- 
ing fellow  cried  out,  '<  Whoever  wishes 
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to  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Bellows  most 
pay  a  dollar  to  the  Sanitary  fund."  The 
suggestion  took,  and  so  long  as  the 
Doctor's  arm  lasted,  so  long  these  free, 
open-handed  people  shook  it,  and  shook 
their  dollars  into  the  treasury.  The 
soldiers  can  never  forget  the  people  of 
California. 

This  free,  lavish,  fascinating  way 
shows  ifsclf  among  all  classes;  and 
the  retailer  likes  to  heap  up,  not  strike 
oflEi  your  measure.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
dress  of  the  ladies,  which  is  richer,  more 
costly  than  elsewhere.  Jewelry  abounds, 
and  is  worn  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  strangers.  The 
carriage  and  manners  of  both  men  and 
women  arc  alfectcd  by  this;  all  tends 
toward  a  free,  fast  way,  which  in  older 
2)laces  would  not  do.  Prudence  is  not 
one  of  the  striking  virtues  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  yet  it  is  a  virtue,  and  one 
which  exists  in  that  city,  where  may  be 
found  some  of  the  most  high-minded 
of  men,  the  most  charming  of  women. 

But  the  bachelor  element  prevails 
largely,  more  than  in  most  cities,  and 
produces  results.  Restaurant,  club,  and 
hotel  life  tempt  married  men,  and  the 
"  home  "  does  not  yet  rule  society.  Mr. 
Bowles,  in  his  admirable  book,  says: 
"  There  is  a  want  of  femininity,  of  spir- 
ituality, in  the  current  tone  of  the  place ; 
more  lack  of  reverence  for  women  than 
our  eastern  towns  are  accustomed  to. 
You  hear  more  than  is  pleasant  of  private 
scandals;  of  the  vanity  and  weakness 
of  women ;  of  the  infidelity  of  wives." 
"  It  is  the  cursedest  place  for  women," 
said  an  observant  Yankee  citizen,  some 
two  or  three  years  from  home,  and  not 
forgetfhl  yet  of  mother,  sister,  and 
cousin — "a  town  of  men  and  taverns 
and  boarding-houses  and  billiard-sa- 
loons." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sagacious  wo- 
man who  lived  hero  many  years  says: 
"  The  respect  universalh'  shown  to  wo- 
men in  America,  is  greater  in  California 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  *  fast  women '  (I  do 
not  mean  those  who  arc  out  of  the  pale 
of  society,  but  those  whose  dress  or  bear- 
ing may  be  considered  questionable)  arc 


8o  much  disliked.  The  liceoBe  of  1 
times  has  the  effect  of  enfordng  rtriet 
rules  of  decorum  now.  Nowhere  haTe  I 
found  people  so  hospitable,  bo  cbaritablei 
and— what  is  more  remarkable — so  will- 
ing to  help  those  who  come  among  them 
as  workers.  There  is  no  mean  spirit 
of  jealousy,  no  dread  of  rivalry,  as  we 
60  often  find  elsewhere,  no  desire  to 
mislead  or  throw  cold  water  on  enter- 
prise ;  and  nowhere  are  people  so  will- 
ing to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  best 
of  every  thing." 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  Chi- 
nese, who  already  number  in  Califonda 
some  80,000.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
whites,  but  are  the  most  patient,  labo- 
rious, and  peacefhl  daas  of  all,  and  do  a 
vast  amount  of  work  at  a  small  cost. 
Among  them  are  some  lai^  merchants 
and  some  very  intelligent  men,  bat  as  a 
class  they  ore  '*  far  down."  Among  their 
leading  businesses,  next  to  sapplying 
food,  are  the  importation  of  prostitutes^ 
and  the  exportation  of  dead  Chinese; 
for  every  one  desires  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  land. 

There  are  no  Chinese  beggars,  fbr 
nearly  all  who  come  over  belong  to  one 
of  the  five  great  ^*  Companies.**  Sacii 
of  these  has  a  building,  and  acts  in  dl 
respects  as  a  benevolent  institntloB. 
The  word  of  thcu:  merchants  is  peiftc^j 
reliable. 

The  meanest  thing  in  all  California 
civilization,  is  and  has  been  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Chinese  there ;  peipetrated 
by  the  bad,  permitted  by  the  good. 

Mr.  Bowles  tells  a  good  story  from 
Ross  Browne,  which  shows  how  this 
brown  race  is  crowded  by  both  Ghria- 
tians  and  Indians,  and  which  may  well 
enough  come  in  here : 

**  A  vagabond  Indian  comes  npon  a 
solitary  Chinaman,  working  OTer  tlie 
sands  of  a  deserted  gulch  for  gold. 
*  Dish  is  my  land,'  says  he ;  *  yon  pay 
me  fifty  dollar.'  The  poor  Celestial 
turns  dcprecatingly,  saying,  *HeIican 
man  (American)  been  hers,  took  all — no 
bit  left.'  Indian  irate  and  fierce:  'Damn 
IVIelican  man !  you  pay  me  fifly  dollar, 
or  I  killee  you.' " 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  quite 
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unsafe  to  be  weak  in  California,  and 
that  Christian  white  men  are  more 
bratal  there  than  heathen  Asiatics. 

The  gay,  open-hearted,  sympathetic 
character  of  the  |)eople  is  admirably 
shown  in  this  election  wager,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  TrUmne: 

Some  days  before  the  election,  when  it  vaa  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  State  woald  go  for  Got* 
ham,  but  the  city  would  give  the  Democratic  ticket 
a  small  majority,  Mr.  Iliggins,  a  warm  friend  of 
Mr.  Oorham,  bantered  Michael  Hayet,  an  equally 
warm  friend  of  Mr.  Haight,  Ibr  a  bet  in.  any  shape 
on  the  result.  Hayes  fought  shy,  but  finally  said, 
**  I  will  bet  you  $100  that  I  will  propose  a  bet  yon 
will  not  accept."  The  bet  was  taken,  and  Hayes 
proposed  to  carry  a  hand-organ  through  Montgom- 
ery-street by  daylight,  playing  before  all  the  banks 
and  hotels,  and  solicit  contributions  for  the  orphans, 
the  proceeds  to  bo  equally  divided  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  asylums,  if  Haight  did  not 
carry  the  city  by  1,500  majority,  and  if  he  did  not 
carry  it  by  that  number,  Higgins  was  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  bet  was  made,  and  Higgins  lost. 
Now  mark  the  result.  Anywhere  outside  of  Cali- 
Ibmia  the  tonus  of  the  wager  would  hayo  been 
carried  out,  attracting  a  big  crowd,  and  creating 
much  talk  for  a  few  days ;  but  there  it  would  hare 
ended.  Here,  howorer,  the  people  took  the  joke  to 
heart,  and  called  on  all  the  candidates,  elected  and 
defeated,  to  walk  side  by  side  in  the  procession,  and 
assist  in  the  collection  of  the  ftmds ;  and  to  their 
credit  bo  it  said,  most  of  them— Oormon  did  not 
come  up  to  the  mark,  however— accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  turned  out. 

At  10  A.  u.  yesterday  I  rode  through  Montftomery- 
stroct,  and  found  it  packed  ttotn  end  to  end  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  while  every  window 
was  fill],  and  every  baloony  was  black  with  heads. 
At  11  A.  H.  the  corUgt  turned  into  Montgtimery> 
street,  and  fifty  policemen,  on  horseback  and  on 
fbot,  commenced  struggling  with  the  heaving  mass 
of  humanity  to  clear  the  way  for  the  passage  south- 
ward. First  came  a  full  brass-band,  playing ''When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,"  *'  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom,"  « Marching  through  Georgia,**  &c., 
iui.  Then  two  collectors  with  huge  buckskin  bags 
to  receive  the  silver  and  fold  whioh  was  rained 
down  from  roof,  baloony,  and  window,  in  showers, 
as  the  procession  advanced.  Then  came  Michael 
Hayc«,  the  winner  of  the  wager,  carrying  a  large 
tin  box,  capable  of  holding  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  he  expressed  a  determination  to  fill  before 
night.  Next  followed  William  T.  Higgins,  who 
was  flanked  on  cither  side  by  two  friends,  one 
carrying  a  monkey  and  the  other  a  splendid  floral 
ornament.  Next  appeared  the  two  treasurers  fbr 
the  occasion,  Messrs.  Mylee  D.  Sweeney  and  J.  B. 
Badger,  seated  in  a  coach,  fh>m  which  each  held 
suspended  a  canvas-bag  as  large  as  a  flour-sack, 
labelled,  **  Bemember  the  Orphans.*^  After  them 
followed  several  of  the  elected  and  defoated  can- 
didates, and  a  host  of  people.  The  first  halt  was 
made  as  soon  as  the  organ-grinder  had  crossed 
Jackson-street,  when  the  crowd  were  clamorous  to 
judge  of  Higgins'  .musio-grinding  powers,  and  he 
played ;  but  among  the  babel  of  shouts,  hurrahs,  and 
laughter,  not  a  note  could  be  heard  twenty  feet 


firom  him.  For  three  mortal  hours  the  police  strug- 
gled to  clear  the  way,  and  fought  with  the  good- 
humored  crowd  for  a  passage  for  the  procession, 
before  it  reached  its  destination,  less  than  half  a 
mile  frttm  the  starting-point. 

A  thousand  dollars  were  gathered  on  the  first 
block,  and  the  start  was  hardly  mode.  A  long  row 
of  t^ims  to  carry  provisions  and  clothing,  any 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  fbllowod  the 
performers,  and  no  less  than  ten  wagon-loads,  worth 
some  thousands  of  dollars,  were  gatnered  in  this 
manner.  Flour,  bread,  confectionery,  clothing, 
firnit,  even  huge  packages  of  tobacco  and  boxes  of 
dgois,  intended  to  be  sold  for  the  orphans*  benefit, 
were  tumbled  into  the  wagons  as  they  passed  along. 
The  scene  fitirly  beggared  description.  I  doubt  if 
its  equal  could  be  found  anywhere  out  of  Califor^ 
nia.  It  was  a  perfect  cimival  of  reckless,  ex- 
travagant, prodigal  alms-givli:g.  As  the  proce»- 
aion  struggled  along,  carriages  were  overturned, 
women  npeet,  and  men  thrown  down  and  trampled 
on,  but  the  utmost  good-will  and  hilarity  every- 
where prevailed.    The  AUa  of  this  morning  says : 

**A  halt  was  ordered  at  California-street,  while 
the  CoUectoxB  vinted  the  Board  of  Brokers,  the 
several  banks  and  insurance  of^oes  contiguous  to 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  receptacles  of  dona- 
tions receiving  respectable  additions  at  every  place 
visited.  Besuming  the  march  southwardly,  halts 
were  made  before  the  Odd  Fellows*  Hall,  and  Mc- 
Creary*s  Buildings  on  Pine-street,  and  finally  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  Rubs  Hotise.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  Piatt's  Hall,  in  which  the  Mer- 
cantile library  is  located.  As  along  the  previous  part 
of  the  route,  the  windows  and  balconies  were  hero 
occupied  by  spectators,  the  majority  beini;  ladies. 
At  this  point  a  shower  of  nnoll  coin  was  thankfully 
gathered,  while  the  contributions  collected  by  the 
lady-boordcrs  in  the  Buss,  was  included  in  one 
poc^Eage,  and  mtist  have  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum.  Slowly  the  corligt  advanced  to  the  Occiden- 
tal, where  another  purse  was  made  up  by  the  fair 
inhabitants,  and  coin  fiiirly  rained  upon  the  gath- 
erers tsom  outside.  The  lick  House  and  the  lady 
occupants  of  that  princely  cstiblishment  wore  not 
a  whit  behind  their  predecessors  in  testifying  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  charity.  At  the  Cosmo- 
politan Hotel,  comer  of  Bush  and  Sausome-streeta, 
a  considerable  sum  was  rained  down  upon  the  heads 
of  the  collectors,  and  a  handsome  purse  of  coin, 
contributed  by  the  boarders,  passed  into  tho  gene- 
ral reservoir.  By  degrees,  the  crowd  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  point  of  termination,  the  comer 
of  Market-street,  where  the  final  halt  was  made. 
Higgins*  occupation  as  organ-grinder  was  au$§f 
apeill.  Tho  money-bags  were  here  collected,  and 
the  boxes  in  tho  carriage  removed,  and  all  wore  dc- 
positod  in  the  Hibemia  Bank.  No  orrect  estimate* 
of  the  amount  of  money  contributed  can  be  formed, 
OS  several  contributions  from  companies  and  indi- 
viduals were  represented  by  checks  on  banks  or  en- 
closed in  purses  and  parcels,  tho  contents  of  which 
could  not  be  counted  at  the  moment  of  reception ; 
but  enough  is  known  to  insure  that  the  sum  will  not 
fall  short  of  #6,000  (gold  coin)  and  it  may  reach 
110,000.  Two  hours  after  this  procoinion  had  paascd, 
I  walked  through  Montgomcry-stroct,  and  harti:y 
heard  the  matter  mentioned." 

To  show  how  men  may  and  do  ac- 
cumolate  wealth  when  they  set  thcm- 
selves  abont  it,  look  at  this  abstract  of 
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ASSISTANT  WANTED  in  tlio  office  of  a  physi- 
cian. Must  be  of  reliable  character  and  steady 
habit;}.  A  person  of  experience  preferred.  If  a  stu- 
dent, he  will  find  some  time  for  etody  at  his  disposal. 
Address,  stating  references,  Doctor,  Box  3,004. 

These  words  shone  wet,  and  waiting 
for  the  blotter,  on  the  slip  of  paper  be- 
fore me ;  but  in  laying  my  pen  on  the 
rack,  a  musing  mood  had  seized  me, 
and  I  let  them  take  their  own  time  to 
dry,  while  diverting  from  its  original 
purpose  the  little  bibulous  sheet  on 
which  the  Hope  Insurance  Company 
invites  the  world  to  blacken  its  fair 
name.  I  scribbled  its  edge,  and  looked 
seriously  into  the  glowing  heart  of  my 
fire. 

Five  years  before,  I  had  given  up  a 
twelvemonth^s  struggle  to  establish  a 
practice  in  my  native  village  of  Sand- 
ham,  Mass.,  which,  in  addition  to  being, 
as  the  circulars  of  its  Female  Institute 
announced,  *^one  of  the  most  healthy 
locations  to  be  found  in  the  State,'' 
already  possessed  six  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  various  schools,  to  whom 
the  people  of  Sandham  found  it  more 
easy  to  entrust  their  very  occasional 
ailments,  than  to  one  whom  they  had 
known  in  roundabouts,  and  ha4  all 
their  lives  been  accustomed  to  call 
Tom. 

Resigning  the  unequal  struggle  in 
disgust,  I  left  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field  to  the  two  Allopathic  doctors 
of  the  old  school,  the  co-disciples  of 
Hahnemann,  the  Eclectic  physician,  and 
the  "  Indianopathiiit,"  and  returned  to 
that  city  whence  I  had  gone  out  au- 
thorized, by  the  license  of  its  chief 
College  of  Medicine,  to  practise  as  a 
regular  physician. 

Returned  to  that  city  with  some- 
what less  of  sanguine  hope  in  my  heart, 
and  not  much  more  money  in  my  pock- 
et ;  and  that  little  surplus  of  my  more 
substantial  capital,  in  nowise  the  result 
of  the  year's  lal)ors,  except  as  these  had 
moved  the  spirit  of  my  great-aunt  in 
VOL.  I.— -37 


Sandham  to  bestow  upon  me  a  sum 
which  she  considered  sufficient  to  "  set 
me  up  "  in  an  office  in  New  York.  I 
do  not  say,  moved  her  heart;  for  I 
think  that  the  principal  motive  to  this 
act  of  unusual  liberality  was  a  desire 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  family  in  the 
town  where  she  was  its  only  remaining 
representative,  and,  perhaps,  a  pleasant 
wish,  in  which  I  could  fully  sympa- 
thize, to  spite  the  Sandhaniites  for  the 
slight  regard  they  had  shown  our  name, 
by  proving  to  them,  if  possible,  that 
they  had  forever  lost  the  chance  of 
sharing  in  its  future  glory. 

Returned  to  that  city  where,  though 
there  is  in  every  profession,  as  Webster 
said  of  his  own,  "  plenty  of  room  up- 
stairs," yet,  as  each  aspirant  discovers, 
one  can  climb  to  it  only  by  pushing  his 
way  through  a  pushing  crowd. 

Thus  climbing  for  five  years,  of  which 
nothing  need  now  be  said,  I  had  reached, 
let  us  say,  the  first  landing,  somewhat 
in  advance  of  those  who  had  started 
with  me,  and  found  space  to  breathe 
awhile  before  trying  the  next  flight. 
But,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  at  this 
point  my  course  had  taken  a  sudden 
turn  quite  unseen  from  the  bottom,  and 
I  thought  I  must  give  myself  time  to 
consider  the  next  step. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
before  my  advertisement  was  to  appear 
in  the  Herald,  I  had  returned  again,  and 
probably  for  the  last  time,  from  Sand- 
ham, having,  two  mornings  previous, 
attended  my  great-aunt's  funeral,  and 
thus  cancelled  the  last  claim  which  that 
insignificant  town  can  have  upon  me; 
though  I  was  amused  to  see  that  its 
WeeJdy  News  and  Adrertiaer^  which  hap- 
pened to  appear  on  the  same  day,  in 
noticing  her  death,  extended  its  sym- 
pathy to  "our  distinguished  feWow- 
citizen,  nephew  and  sole  heir  of  the 
deceased,  the  well-known  Thomas  Tru- 
man, M.D.,  of  New  York." 
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sidercd  it, — so  small,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  if  it  had  been  offered  to  mo  in 
exchange  fft:  my  practice,  to  accept  it 
would  have  left  me  as  I  was,  a  poor 
man,  and  without  the  hope  of  growing 
richer  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my 
medicine-chest.  But,  added  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  profession,  it  would  double 
my  present  income,  and  so  make  me 
feel  very  comfortably  off,  at  least  until 
my  notions  of  what  that  means  should 
far  outgrow  their  present  limits. 

I  could  hardly  find  a  pleasanter  office, 
and  one  in  a  better  part  of  the  town. 
These  advantages  it  had  been  a  part  of 
my  policy  to  secure  from  the  first.  But 
hereafter  I  need  not  sleep  in  it,  and 
make  a  closet  serve  the  purpose  of 
drest*ing-room.  I  amused  myself  in 
selecting  my  favorite  room  in  my  board- 
ing-house, and  deciding  upon  its  ar- 
rangements. Visions  of  new  book- 
cases and  desks,  valuable  medical  works 
which  I  had  intended  to  purchase  one 
by  one  at  the  cost  of  more  than  the 
money,  a  microscope,  and  an  improved 
set  of  surgical  instruments,  mingled 
pleasantly  in  my  imagination.  I  had 
even  thought  of  a  borse  and  doctor's 
gig,  but,  doubting  whether  these  might 
not  still  be  regarded  as  extravagances, 
and  remembering  that  I  was  fond  of 
walking,  and  had  a  dread  of  dyspepsia 
because  I  did  not  know  how  it  felt,  I 
had  concluded  to  drop  this  idea  for  the 
present,  and  had  settled,  instead,  upon 
that  of  having  an  assistant. 

The  longer  my  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
this  one,  the  pleasanter  they  found  it. 
Yes,  I  said  to  myself,  he  will  do  just 
as  well  as  a  gig ;  for  I  only  need  one 
occasionally,  when  I  am  called  at 
night,  or  on  Sunday,  somewhere  off  the 
lines  of  the  cars,  and  then  I  can  send 
him  around  to  the  livery,  and  get  a  con- 
veyance at  any  hour.  That  will  answer 
all  the  purpose,  and  I  won't  have  to 
pay  for  it  when  I  don't  want  it.  Then, 
he  can  do  all  my  copying  for  me,  attend 
to  the  office  when  I  am  out,  and  assist 
me  in  my  operations,  particularly  at  the 
Dispensary.  If  he  is  a  poor  young  stu- 
dent, as  I  suppose  he  will  be,  this  will 
be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  him, 


and  he  can  use  my  library.  Many  a 
one  would  be  glad  of  the  chance.  And 
my  heart  warmed  towards  my  future 
assistant,  while  I  was  thinking,  too, 
that  it  would  look  well  to  have  a  stu- 
dent reading  medicine  in  my  office. 

Then  I  remembered  the  second  clause 
of  my  aunt's  will,  to  which  Mr.  Wires 
had  made  playful  allusion,  and  my 
cheeks  burned  slightly  under  the  mem- 
ory of  having  burned  before.  It  was 
true  that  her  advice,  so  eccentrically 
given,  had  been  more  than  once  offered 
to  me  by  interested  and  disinterested 
friends,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  last  five 
or  six  years  had  been  spent  in  elbowing 
my  way  up-stairs  through  a  crowd,  and 
I  had  thought,  as  any  one  might,  that 
a  man  can  do  that  better  alone  than 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  whether  her 
interest  or  his  own  be  considered.  Hav- 
ing made  up  my  mind  to  this  at  the 
beginning  of  my  professional  career,  I 
bad  soon  become  so  engrossed  in  its 
duties  that  little  resolution  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  me  from  being  diverted 
fi"om  them;  while,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, my  means  would  not  have  per- 
mitted a  very  constant  devotion  to  the 
claims  of  society.  And  thus  it  had 
come  about  that  Dr.  Thomas  Truman, 
though  very  far  from  being  a  woman- 
hater  or  a  woman-fearer,  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  without  ever  having 
contemplated  marriage  as  a  matter  of 
any  practical  interest  to  himself. 

Yet  I  did  not  find  it  a  disagreeable 
subject  of  thought  in  the  abstract,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  myself,  very 
privately,  whether  this  might  not  be 
one  of  the  changes  to  be  wrought  in 
my  life  by  my  aunt's  legacy,  and 
whether  a  duo  respect  to  her  memory 
did  not  require  me  at  least  to  give  my 
serious  consideration  to  her  advice. 

But,  on  the  whole,  my  fancy  reverted 
with  more  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  an 
assistant;  and  as  my  heart  warmed 
towards  him,  it  warmed  also  towards 
my  departed  aunt,  and  I  caught  the 
first  sleep  I  had  been  able  to  get,  just 
after  I  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
making  one  more  visit  to  Sandham,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  up  a  monument 
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to  her  memory,  and  while  I  was  en- 
deavoring, in  imagination,  to  design 
one  which  should  be  larger  and  hand- 
somer than  any  erected,  or  likely  to  be, 
in  the  Sandham  Rural  Cemetery.  From 
this  pleasant  nap  I  was  aroused  by  the 
final  stopping  of  the  train  at  the  depot, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  was  at 
home,  enjoying  the  dinner  saved  for  me 
by  my  landlady,  in  whose  eyes  I  was  an 
object  of  reverence  as  a  physician,  of 
commis:.ration  as  a  lonely  old  bachelor, 
and  of  peculiar  indulgence  as  both. 

Dinner  over,  I  took  a  seat  at  my  desk 
to  look  over  the  letters  that  had  come 
during  my  absence,  and  see  what  calls 
may  have  been  left  on  the  slate.  There 
was  nothing  of  any  special  importance. 
The  season  was  a  healthy  one,  and  my 
few  serious  cases  had  been  left  in  the 
care  of  an  able  practitioner,  so  that  the 
thoughts  which  had  been  temporarily 
int<!rrupted  resumed  their  dominance  in 
my  minil,  then  suddenly  assumed  as 
tangible  shai)e  as  could  be  given  them 
by  pen  and  ink,  in  the  form  of  my  ad- 
vertisement. This  done,  I  experienced 
a  sense  of  relief,  as  if  the  first  step  had 
been  taken  in  the  improvement  of  my 
fortune,  and,  pushing  back  my  chair, 
fell  into  a  pleasant  reverie  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
past  and  future  life  to  which  they 
seemed  likely  to  become  both  a  divid- 
ing chasm  and  a  connecting  bridge. 

Thus  I  sat  musing  by  my  fire  late 
into  the  evening,  and  how^  long  I  should 
have  continued  to  sit  thus  I  do  not 
know,  if  a  sudden,  sharp  ring  at  my 
ofiice-l.)ell  had  not  startled  me  to  my 
feet,  and  jmt  to  flight  a  whole  flock  of 
fancies.  I  opened  the  door  myself,  as 
was  necessarily  my  custom  at  that  hour, 
and  admitted  a  colored  boy,  with  a 
note  fnnn  Mrs.  Goodwin,  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  best  patients.  The  boy 
seemed  to  have  run  himself  out  of 
breath,  and,  noticing  this  fact,  I  hastily 
opened  the  envelope  and  read  the  en- 
closure : 

''  My  DEAii  Doctor  :  Wo  are  in  the 
greatest  trouble,  or  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  forget  your  own,  and  the  fatigue  of 


your  journey,  and  come  to  us  this  eyen- 
ing.  But  Ilenry  left  a  note  at  yonr 
office  this  afternoon,  and  Tfas  told  that 
it  would  be  handed  to  you  immediately 
upon  your  return ;  and  as  I  have  not 
heard  from  you,  I  fear  it  may  haye  been 
forgotten. 

'*  Mr.  Goodwin  is  in  a  terrible  state 
of  mind.  I  will  not  stop  to  make  far- 
ther explanation  until  I  see  you,  ^*kich, 
may  I  hope,  will  be  as  soon  as  you  can 
come  ? 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  the  carriage 
for  you,  as  one  of  the  horses  is  lame. 

*'  In  haste,  truly  yours, 

**  M.  E.  GooDwrs." 

Of  course,  her  note  had  been  forgot- 
ten, but  there  was  no  use  *'  to  question 
why,'^  at  that  time  of  night ;  and,  send- 
ing off  the  boy  in  advance  to  relicTO 
her  mind  the  sooner,  I  prepared  to  fol- 
low him  immediately.  Kicking  off  my 
gorgeous  slipi^ers,  the  gift  of  a  lady- 
patient,  I  thrust  my  half-rested  feet 
back  into  my  boots,  and  my  arms  into 
my  overa^at. 

I  am  sure  that  the  dominant  object 
of  the  reverie  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly interrupted  had  been  my  future 
a.ssistant,  and  yet  other  thoughts  may 
have  been  floating  vaguely  in  my  mind ; 
for  as,  after  brushing  the  car-dust  from 
my  hat,  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  I  caught  myself  saying 
aloud  to  the  image  reflected  there. 
Well,  Tom,  old  fellow,  you're  pretty 
good-looking  yet.  Talking  to  one's 
self  is  a  common  trick  of  lonely  people. 
Then,  lighting  a  fragrant  IXavana  for 
company,  with  a  sigh  for  my  still  un- 
realized assistant,  I  went  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

AVhile  I  was  walking  from  Lexington 
avenue  to  Fifth,  and  up  to  Mr.  Good- 
win's residence  in  Thirty-fifth-street,  I 
would  have  had  time  to  tell  that  assist- 
ant, if  there  had  been  any  need  to,  all 
I  knew  of  my  best  patient. 

lie  was  one  of  those  poor  rich  men 
abounding  in  the  city,  who,  returning 
an  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
work  as  hard  for  their  living  as  car- 
drivers —  thiiieen    hours    a-day,    and 
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hardly  time  to  eat.  If  they  ever  make 
a  strike,  and  talk  of  gradually  retiring 
from  buaineBs,  they  usually  succeed  no 
better  than  these,  their  employers  be- 
ing the  most  relentless  of  all  their  own 
habits;  which  force  them  back  to  work 
upon  the  terms  first  agreed  upon,  as 
long  as  their  strength  makes  it  possible. 
In  "Ms.  Goodwin's  case  there  was  evi- 
dent signs  that  his  would  not  much 
longer  hold  out.  He  had,  like  most 
such  men,  begun  life  a  poor  lad,  with 
a  good  head,  a  Yankee  faculty  for  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  every  kind  of  business, 
and  the  power  of  quickly  seeing  and 
grasping  every  opportunity.  While  still 
poor,  he  had  married  a  wife  who 
brought  into  the  partnership  her  full 
share  of  the  same  sort  of  capital,  and 
ever  since,  in  better  and  worse  fortunes, 
had  been  a  help-meet  to  him.  And 
these  two  had  not  only  good  heads, 
but  good  hearts — sound  to  the  centre. 
Prosperity  really  seemed  to  do  them 
no  harm.  There  was  no  vulgarity  in 
their  natures,  to  be  brought  into  bold 
relief  by  the  glare  of  their  gold ;  and 
though  their  tastes  were  plainer  than 
their  children's  will  be,  it  would  be 
hard  to  expect  these  to  make  better  use 
of  their  money,  or  be  more  respected  in 
their  business  and  social  relations. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  kindness  of  heart  only 
added  to  his  labors,  of  course.  He  was 
always  doing  something  for  somebody 
— supported  two  or  three  families  of 
widowed  sisters  and  brothers'  wives 
comfortably,  besides  maintaining  his 
own  munificently ;  and  was  continually 
being  appointed  executor  of  some  es- 
tate, or  guardian  of  some  one's  orphan- 
children. 

I  well  understood  Mrs.  Goodwin's 
anxiety  in  regard  to  him,  and  the  state 
of  mind  he  was  probably  in.  I  had 
often  said  to  him,  but  without  much 
efiect,  "If  you  go  on  drawing  on  ac- 
count with  nature  at  this  rate,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  your  notes  will 
be  dishonored.  You  will  be  bankrupt  in 
brains,  if  not  in  life."  Already  he  had 
had  warning  of  this  in  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, absence  of  mind,  intense  nervous- 
ness, and  frequent  depression,  particu- 


larly at  night,  when,  Mrs.  Goodwin 
told  me,  he  would  lie  awake  and  groan 
for  hours;  while  she,  faithful  woman, 
would  exhaust  her  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing means  to  soothe  and  divert  him. 
On  one  occasion,  in  an  inspiration  of 
genius  which  every  one  will  admire 
who  has  had  a  similar  experience,  after 
repeating  all  the  hymns  and  gossip  she 
could  think  of,  she  resorted,  she  told 
me,  to  the  melodies  of  Mother  Goose; 
and,  after  stating  to  him  the  historical 
fact  that 
"  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers," 

went  on  to  adorn  the  tale  with  embel- 
lishments of  her  own — describing  Peter 
and  his  pipes,  the  farmer's  wife  pick- 
ling her  peppers,  and  her  indignation 
when  the  wandering  piper  picked — i.  e., 
stole — them;  the  wrath  of  the  fanner 
who  gave  short  chase,  the  fright  of  the 
poor  half-witted  Peter,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  judge,  "  a  second  Daniel,"  who, 
when  the  trembling  vagabond  was 
haled  before  him,  in  rags  which  could 
ill  conceal  any  stolen  booty,  sapiently 
inquired, 

•*  If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  poppers, 
whorc'a  the  i)ock  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper 
picked?" 

Of  Mr.  Goodwin's  family,  two  daugh- 
ters had  married  early,  like  their  moth- 
er, poor  young  men,  who  would  one 
day  be  rich  like  their  father ;  and  there 
were  left  at  home  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
a  fine  young  fellow  of  twenty-one,  a 
daughter,  Annie,  of  eighteen,  and  little 
Johnny,  aged  eight,  all  the  more  of  a 
pet  because,  until  his  birth,  the  house 
had  been  so  long  without  a  baby. 

By  the  time  I  had  told  my  assistant 
all  this,  we  would  have  been  pulling 
Mr.  Goodwin's  door-bell.  I  had  hardly 
touched  it,  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  I  was  requested  to  walk  at  once  into 
the  library.  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  alone 
there,  waiting ;  and,  rising,  she  reached 
both  her  hands  to  me,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
doctor,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ! 
My  poor  husband  !  "  Her  eyes  were 
heavy,  as  if  with  weeping  and  watch- 
ing. 

"  What  has  happened  ?    Is  Mr.  Good- 
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year  :Le  tmstee  and  traardiAn  of  the 
children  of  Mr.  Balf'jur.  who.  dyic^  at 
the  c'.ox  01  the  war.  had  prc-ieired  to 
leavir  tLr:;r  interests  in  the  Lands  of  lib 
oM  frit:n  L  than  in  thci$«  of  zh^ir  lebd 
relative?  :=.  the  South,  froxa  which  his 
loyally  ha  I  brought  liioi  tar«e  yean 
befoM-.  Mr.  G.odwin  had  taken  care 
of  the  children  almost  as  his  own;  and 
the  eldest,  a  young  girl  of  Lis  own 
danahtcr's  agt.  was  even  then  risitii^ 
a:  Lis  house.  His  name  was.  indeed, 
a?.>ve  reproach  in  my  mind;  but,  as 
the  O  -r^T«  declared,  it  was^  to  say  the 
lea^t.  a  m<j&t  remarkable  occnrxence: 
It  was  ill  vain  to  attempt  to  realize  it  • 
and.  folding  the  p^apers,  and  replacinff 
them  out  uf  the  rtach  of  observation, 
I  walk»:d  into  the  next  room,  which  Mr. 
Goodwin  called  his  study,  and  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  till  midnight 
eft  or.,  writing,  and  looking  over  bnai- 
i-css  papers. 

The  .Vrgand  burner  of  the  drop-light 
was  turned  low.  and  shed  a  mild  light 
thruugh  ikS  porcelain  shade.  Mr.  Good- 
win was  lying  on  the  lounge,  his 
face  burieil  in  i;s  coshionb;  one  hand 
stretched  out.  and  grasping  tightly  that 
s-.^fter  one  which  for  s«)  many  yean  had 
beeivtfBMPKly  with  its  gentle  aid. 
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As  I  entered  the  room,  Mrs.  Goodwin 
said,  "Darling,  here  is  Dr.  Truman, 
come  to  see  you."  Then,  turning  to 
me,  to  give  him  time  to  rouse  himself 
from  his  inertia,  she  said,  "  Mr.  Good- 
win saw  and  talked  with  so  many  of 
his  friends  yesterday,  that,  when  even- 
ing came,  his  head  was  in  great  dis- 
tress; and,  as  you  were  away,  I  sent 
for  Dr.  Blake,  as  you  told  me  to,  but 
the  opiates  he  ordered  seemed  to  have 
the  opposite  of  their  usual  effect,  and 
he  had  a  very  bad  night.  To-day  I 
have  tried  hard  to  keep  him  quiet,  and 
he  has  seen  no  one  out  of  the  family 
except  our  minister,  dear  Mr.  Harlan ; 
so  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  do  better  to- 
night, especially  now  that  you  are 
here." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Mr.  Good- 
win had  raised  himself  to  a  seat  upon 
the  lounge,  and,  extending  to  me  his 
hand,  said,  "  Ah,  my  good  friend,  I 
thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me,  but  I 
can  tell  you  the  only  thing  that  will 
cure  me— to  find  those  gold  certificates. 
Can  you  think  what  I  could  have  done 
with  them  ?  I  can't  remember."  Then, 
breaking  down — "  Oh,  doctor,  do  you 
know  that  I  am  a  ruined  man — a  ruined 
man  ?  It's  so  hard — so  hard  I  And 
my  wife — and  my  children — and  then 
poor  Balfour's  children — I  meant  to 
make  them  love  me ;  but  now  we  can 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them ; 
and  I  know  Henry  was  beginning  to 
love  Marion.  Mary  thought  so.  If 
you  could  have  seen  the  look  on  his 
face  when  I  told  him  first.  That  cuts 
almost  worst  of  all.  He  didn't  mean  I 
should  see  it,  but  I  did — 1  did !  "  And 
his  dry,  parched  eyes  grew  more  hope- 
less in  their  anguish,  As,  dropping  from 
their  appealing  gaze  into  my  face,  they 
rested  on  his  wife.  Then,  slowly  shak- 
ing his  head,  he  let  it  fall  heavily  into 
his  hands,  and  his  whole  body  was 
shaken  with  those  terrible  convulsive 
sobs  that  bring  no  tears,  and  no  relief. 

Sitting  down  beside  him,  I  said  qui- 
etly, "  Now,  Mr.  €k>odwin,  if  you  will 
oblige  me  by  putting  your  feet  into  a 
pail  of  hot  water  that  Mrs.  Goodwin 
will  have  brought  right  here,  your  head 


will  feel  a  little  better,  I  know;  and 
then  we  will  just  tip  back  your  easy- 
chair  in  the  library,  and  you  need  not 
go  to  bed  if  you  don't  want  to ;  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  sleep  in  that  posi- 
tion. Your  wife  can  have  a  cot  made 
up  close  beside  you,  and  I  will  stay  too, 
right  in  here.  I  won't  give  you  any 
opiate,  but  something  that  will  do  bet- 
ter, I  think." 

The  pail  of  hot  water  appeared  at 
this  moment,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  made 
no  resistance  to  our  operations;  and, 
while  he  was  passively  submitting  to 
having  his  feet  rubbed,  I  said  to  him, 

"  You  want  to  remember  where  you 
put  those  certificates,  you  know,  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  head 
should  be  clear  and  cool  in  order  to  do 
so ;  so  you  must  le^  me  get  some  of 
the  feverish  blood  out  of  it.  Tliere  is 
plenty  of  time  yet ;  gold  is  rising  stead- 
ily, and  the  best  judges  think  it  will 
continue  to  rise.  Perhaps  it  will  turn 
out  a  good  thing  that  you  have  to 
hold  on  longer  than  you  meant  to." 

Then  I  tried,  though  without  much 
success,  to  get  his  thoughts  off  the 
direct  line  of  his  troubles.  The  foot- 
bath had  some  effect,  however,  and, 
wrapping  his  feet  in  flannel,  to  keep 
up  the  determination  of  blood  to  them 
and  away  from  his  head,  we  got  him. 
into  his  substitute  for  a  bed,  and  I 
administered  the  sedative  I  had  sent 
for.    His  wife  came,  and  said  to  hinv, 

"  Now  take  Mr.  Harlan's  text  for. 
your  pillow,  Henry — ^This  poor  man 
cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,,  and. 
saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles.'" 
And  then  we  prepared  for  rest. 

I  hardly  expected  that  his.  sleep 
would  be  unbroken,  but  it  was,,  and  he 
did  not  wake  until  late  the  next-  morn- 
ing— his  exhausted  nature  making  the 
most  of  the  first  good  opportunity  it 
had  had ;  and  though  the  waking  was 
bitter,  as  all  such  wakings  are,  he  bad 
more  strength  to  bear  his  burden,  and 
was  able  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  of  the 
loss  of  the  certificates. 

Making  one  of  those  bold  strokes 
which  the  most  careful  men  may  make 
with  success,  because  they  care  careful, 
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and  know  when  to  venture,  he  had  in- 
Tosted  the  whole  of  his  ward's  fortune 
in  gold,  foreseeing  its  rapid  rise.  He 
had  l»ought  the  certificates  late  in  the 
day,  and  had  taken  them  home  with 
him.  He  slept  with  them  under  his 
pillow,  and  put  them  in  a  tin  box  the 
next  morning,  and  carried  it  locked  to 
the  hank  to  deposit  them.  "When  he 
opened  it,  they  were  not  there.  The 
next  day  was  the  one  for  his  ycju-ly 
accounting  to  the  Surrogate  for  the 
estate.  Stupefied  with  astonishment, 
he  drove  immediately  back  to  the 
house,  but  nothing  could  be  found  of 
them.  Then  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Sub-Treasury,  and  then  telegraphed 
to  the  dei)artmcnt  in  Washington,  but 
found  that  his  loss  could  not  be  re- 
paired except  by^he  discovery  of  the 
certificates. 

He  fanci(fd  that  he  might  have  been 
ro!»bed  as  he  was  going  to  his  carriage, 
or  into  the  bank,  and  had  given  the 
police  the  numbers  of  the  certificates, 
and  this  was  all  he  could  do.  He  had 
tried  to  keep  it  quiet  until  he  should 
know  whether  the  loss  were  irrepara- 
ble, but,  in  hi-  first  bewilderment,  had 
spoken  of  it  to  friends,  who  mentioned, 
it  in  secrecy  to  others,  who  doubtless 
UM  it  in  strict  confidence  to  a  news- 
paper reporter,  who  whispered  it  in  the 
ear  of  the  public. 

When  he  went  before  the  Surrogate, 
he  could  only  tell  his  improbable  story, 
and,  as  he  could  not  give  account  of 
the  fortune  entrusted  to  him,  was,  of 
course,  held  responsible  for  it.  As  he 
might  be  charged  with  compoimd  in- 
terest from  the  day  of  accounting,  it 
became  important  that  the  reparation 
should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  had  bought  thirty  $10,000  certifi- 
cates. So  the  settling  of  the  account 
would  leave  for  him  what  would  seem 
a  very  insignificant  portion  to  one  who 
had  been  a  rich  man. 

I  need  not  go  into  many  details  con- 
cerning the  few  days  that  brought  us  to 
the  one  appointed  for  the  auction.  It 
was  fortunate  for  me  that  the  season 
was  a  healthy  one.  Mrs.  Goodwin  in- 
sisted upon  my  taking  up  my  abode  at 


their  house,  and  I  only  went  to  bj 
boarding-place  during  my  office-hcmn 
Ou  the  firet  of  these  Tints  I  remem- 
)}ere<l  my  adrertisementy  though  it 
seemed  already  to  belong  to  the  put, 
and  despatched  it  to  the  Herald  office. 
All  the  time  that  ivas  not  absotatdj 
needed  by  other  patients,  I  gave  to  tbe 
Goodwins. 

After  the  words  his  father  had  let 
fall  concerning  Henry  and  Mirion,  1 
watched  them  both  with  ninch  interest 
and  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  cob- 
elusion  that  Henry  had  not  only  begun, 
but  was  continuing  to  lore  Miss  Bal- 
four; though  now  he  seemed  trying  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  her,  with  the  fed- 
ing,  easily  to  be  appreciated,  that  be 
must  never,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid, 
even  if  he  would  not  in  her  eyes,  ip- 
pear  thus  to  wbh  to  regain  the  fortime 
which  his  father  owed  her. 

Marion  I  had  to  watch  more  cloech, 
yet  she  had  all  the  frankness  and  un- 
reserve that  should  mark  her  Soathen 
birth  ;  and,  whether  she  then  ftilly  un- 
derstood her  own  feelings  or  not,  I  be- 
lieved that  I  did.  She  was  far  more 
impatient  of  the  troubles  which  she 
thought  she  had  brouglit  npon  her 
friends  than  they  were  themselves.  I 
could  not  but  be  interested  at  once  in 
her  generous,  impetuous  nature,  cspe^ 
cially  as  she  soon  made  me  the  confi- 
dant of  feelings  which  she  could  not 
express  to  the  family,  towards  whom 
she  occupied  such  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate position. 

*'  Oh,  doctor !  "  she  exclaimed  one 
day,  finding  me  alono  in  the  lihrBir, 
"why  must  this  be?  To  tliink  thii, 
for  a  paltry  fortune,  I  must  bring  8o^ 
row  ui)on  my  best  friends.  I  will  not 
take  their  money !  Tell  me  you  think 
I  ought  not.  1  think,  sometimes,  I  will 
just  run  away,  and  never  come  back ; 
then  they  will  have  to  keep  it." 

"  My  dear  child,"  I  said,  "  Mr,  Good- 
win is  only  doing  what  any  honomUe 
man  like  him  would  wish  to  do, -and 
what  the  law  requires  him  to  do, 
whether  you  run  away  or  not.  Yon 
must  not  feel  yourself  responsible  for 
this  misfortune.     Remember,  that  tbe 
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mere  loss  of  the  money  is  as  small  in 
his  eyes  as  it  is  in  yours,  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  of  his  honor;  and  the 
best  way  for  him  to  proclaim  this  to 
the  world,  is  to  take  the  very  com^ 
he  is  taking.  Besides,  think  of  your 
brothers,  and  your  little  sister.  What- 
ever you  might  choose  to  do  with  your 
part  of  your  father's  estate,  you  would 
have  no  right  to  touch  theirs." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  am 
sure  they  would  feel  just  as  I  do.  Any 
thing  seems  better  than  to  bring  this 
misery  upon  our  only  friends.  I  don't 
know  how  Annie  can  bear  to  see  me, 
when  I  have  brought  such  trouble  on 
her  father;  and  I  know  Mr.  Qoodwin 
will  hate  me  I " 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Miss  Balfour  I  I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  you  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  love." 

She  opened  her  dark  eyes  wide  at 
this;  tlien,  instantly  blushing  at  our 
mutual  misunderstanding,  replied, 

"You  mean  his  father.  We  always 
call  him  uncle— yes,  and  so  we  always 
will  1  Dear,  dear  Uncle  Goodwin  I  I 
know  he  would  never  hate  any  one; 
there  is  nothing  but  love  in  his  heart. 
And  to  think  of  all  the  abuse  the  pa- 
pers dare  to  publish  about  him !  Yes, 
and  my  own  uncle  Aiken,  writing  to 
me  that  this  is  what  comes  of  papa's 
entrusting  his  estate  to  a  mercenary 
Yankee— mercenary,  indeed  1  he  is  all 
generosity  and  nobleness — and  saying 
he  should  think,  now,  that  I  would  re- 
turn to  my  own  relations.  As  if  that 
wouldn't  be  telling  every  one  that  I  be- 
lieve the  wicked  slanders  against  Uncle 
Goodwin.  It  is  hard  enough  to  stay 
here  and  see  all  this  going  on ;  but  I 
would  not  go  a  step  for  all  my  rela- 
tions I " 

Just  then  Henry  Goodwin  entered 
the  room.  Miss  Balfour  saw  him,  and 
blushed  again ;  but,  going  straight  up 
to  him,  she  even  laid  her  little  hand  on 
his  arm  with  a  timid  yet  impetuous 
grace,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Goodwin,  why  need  this 
go  on?  It  is  all  against  my  wish.  I 
have  never  had  a  fortune^  and  I  don't 
want  one.    Can  we  not  all  be  the  same 


to  each  other  that  we  have  been— just 
as  we  feel  ? " 

The  young  man  colored  to  his  tem- 
ples, and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  find 
words,  turned  abruptly  away,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  Marion 
thought  she  had  offended  him — stood 
still  for  a  moment,  looking  after  him 
like  a  frightened  child,  and  then  ran 
away  to  her  own  room  out  of  an  oppo- 
site door. 

I  did  not  sec  either  of  them  again  for 
the  rest  of  the  day;  but  wtdle  I  sat 
thinking  with  compassion  of  them 
both,  a  light  tap  on  the  already  open 
door  made  me  look  up,  and  Annie 
Goodwin  stood  before  me. 

I  have  not  said  much  of  this  young 
lady,  and,  indeed,  I  had  seen  very  little 
of  her  since  I  came  to  the  house,  though 
we  had,  of  course,  frequently  met  there 
before.  I  might  well  like  to  describe 
her,  for  she  was  a  very  beautiful  girl ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  explained,  I  had 
had  a  good  reason — or  thought  so— for 
avoiding  beautiful  "Women,  and  so  1 
had  avoided  Annie,  or  put  on  elderly- 
gentleman  airs  when  we  hrfd  met. 

She  was  a  golden  blonde,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  would  say,  with  more  coloring 
in  the  tones  both  of  flesh  and  spirit 
than  is  found  in  the  pale  variety.  And 
yet  she  did  not  quite  belong  to  the 
type  that  he  describes  under  the  name ; 
for,  in  her,  intellect  seemed  to  domi- 
nate over  the  physical  charms,  and 
a  sweet  child-grace  and  freshness  en- 
wrapped both,  as  the  green  calyx  holds 
the  opening  rose.  A  lover  might  have 
found  a  theme  for  a  sonnet  in  every 
feature  and  motion,  no  doubt ;  but  our 
first  impressions  are  never  analytical, 
and  who  recognizes  even  the  face  of  a 
friend  by  a  mere  inventory  of  features  ? 

So  I  think  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 

say,  that  she  appeared  to  me,  then, 

"  a  maid  of  artless  grace. 
Gentle  in  form,  and  £iir  of  face." 

From  this  suggestion  it  will  not  be 
hard  for  any  mind  to  create  its  own 
ideal  of  Annie  Goodwin.  . 

"  Come  in.  Miss  Qoodwin ;  won't  you 
take  a  seat?"  I  said,  offering  her  the 
arm-chair  from  which  I  had  risen. 
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"Thank  you,  doctor."  But  she  did 
not  take  it  immediately;  she  was  not- 
as  free  with  me  as  Marion,  tliough  I 
had  known  her  longer.  She  stood 
looking  rather  shyly  at  the  floor,  with 
rising  color,  Jis  if  she  almost  repented 
of  her  errant] ;  but  her  face  was  full  of 
earnest  purpose,  and,  lifting  it  to  me, 
she  said,  with  some  clTort, 

"  Doctor,  I  have  come  to  ask  j-ou  for 
some  advice  not  exactly  professional.'* 

I  bowed  assurance  of  my  willingness 
to  give  it." 

"  I  cannot  ask  any  of  the  family,  you 
know,  but,  ever  since  this  trouble  that 
has  come  upon  dear  father,  I  liavc  been 
trying  to  think  what  I  can  do  to  help 
him.  Any  thing  I  can  do  will  be  very 
little,  of  course ;  but  he  is  getting  old, 
and  it  will  kill  him  to  have  to  work 
harder  than  ever,  just  when  he  ought 
to  stoi)  and  rest.  I  really  think  I  ought 
to  support  myself,  and  I  am  trying  all 
the  time  to  plan  how  I  can  do  it.  I  lie 
awake  at  night  thinking  about  it.  But 
there  seem  to  be  so  few  things  I  could 
do.  I  don't  believe  I  could  l>e  an  au- 
thoress, if  I  tried;  and  then  it  must 
take  so  long  to  write  a  book,  and  it 
might  not  sell  after  all.  I  might  be  a 
governess,  or  a  teacher ;  though,  after 
reading  *  Jane  Eyre '  and  *  Villette,' 
one  is  almost  afraid  to  try  :  and  I  know 
what  hard  work  it  is  even  to  teach  one 
boy  like  our  Johnny.  But  the  worst  is, 
that  no  one  seems  to  want  a  governess, 
or  a  music-teacher,  or  any  thing.  I 
look  in  the  Jlcrald  every  morning,  and 
there  are  always  a  great  many  situa- 
tions wanted,  but  no  places  but  for 
laundresses  and  cooks  and  nurses.  I 
have  l)een  almost  discouraged  until  this 
morning." 

Seeing  that  she  paused,  I  said  encour- 
agingly, ''  Well,  have  you  seen  any 
thing  this  morning  that  you  think 
might  suit  you  ? " 

She  hesitated,  smiled  a  little,  and, 
blushing  deeper,  replied,  drawing  a 
slip  cut  out  of  a  newspai)cr  from  her 
pocket,  '•  I — yes,  doctor ;  I  have  seen 
your  advertisement  for  an  assistant." 

As  I  du\  not  answer  immediately,  she 
continued : 


"I  don^t  know  what  the  datics  of 
one  would  be,  and  perhaps  I  coald  not 
perform  them  as  yon  would  wish.  I 
had  a  schoolmate  whose  father  was  a 
physician,  and  she  did  a  good  deal  of 
copying  for  him.  I  can  write  a  veiy 
good  hand,  father  says ;  I  Iiave  written 
letters  for  him  sometimes.  It  would  be 
so  much  pleasanter  to  do  any  such  thing 
for  a  friend  than  for  strangers,  as  I 
should  have  to,  and  we  shall  live  bo 
near  the  city,  that  I  could  spend  the 
day  in  such  work  without  father's  hay- 
ing the  pain  of  knowing  it.  Then,  as 
you  siiy  that  a  student  might  have  some 
time  for  study,  I  could  go  on  with  my 
French  nicely,  or  bo  reading  histoiy. 
You  said  he;  so,  of  course,  you  ex- 
pected your  assistant  to  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  when  father  took  us  to  hear 
Anna  Dickinson,  she  said  that  women 
are  now  allowed  to  fill  a  great  many 
places  that  used  to  be  given  only  to 
men,  and  I  thought  this  might  be  one. 
I  know  you  say  a  person  of  exi>erienoe 
would  be  ])referred ;  but  then,  perhapa, 
no  one  you  could  get  would  answer  all 
your  expectations.  Do  you  think  I 
could  be  your  assistant,  doctor  ?  " 

Utter  astonishment  allowed  me  only 
to  reply, 

"  3Iay  I  ask  first.  Miss  Goodwin,  how 
you  knew  this  advertisement  to  be 
mine  ? " 

Breaking  into  a  merry  laugh,  that 
steadied  her  voice  which  had  trembled 
from  embarrassment,  she  said, 

"Oh,  doctor,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
you  that  part  of  the  story.  That  col- 
ored boy  mother  sent  to  you  with  a 
note,  last  Saturday,  is  a  contraband 
Mr.  Balfour  brought  with  him  ftt>m 
Georgia.  Marion  and  I  have  been  teach- 
ing him  to  read  and  write,  and  he 
makes  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
to  improve  himself  in  the  art.  While 
you  were  reading  mother^s  note  he 
gave  himself  a  lesson  in  reading  manu- 
script from  your  advertisement,  which 
lay  on  the  desk.  He  came  and  repeat- 
ed every  word  of  it  to  me,  before  he 
told  me  where  he  found  it.  I  scolded 
him,  and  told  him  I  should  tell  you  • 
but  he  didn't  seem  to  know  that  he 
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had  done  any  tldng  wrong.  He  com- 
pliments your  writing,  doctor,  by  say- 
ing it  is  almost  as  good  as  mine. 
I  always  set  his  copies  nearly  as  plain 
as  printing,  you  know,  and  that  is  his 
standard  for  a  beautiful  chirography." 

This  account  gave  me  a  chance  to  re- 
lievo my  mingled  emotions  by  a  hearty 
laugli,  and  so  we  both  felt  more  easy. 
Miss  Goodwin  took  a  chair,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  own. 

If  there  were  a  smile  somewhere  in 
my  soul  for  the  contrast  between  the 
idea  my  fancy  had  formed  of  the  first 
one  who  would  probably  answer  my 
advertisement,  and  the  reality  before 
me,  I  did  not  suffer  it  to  appear  upon 
my  face,  as  I  said  to  her,  with  respect 
which  was  really  felt, 

"Yours  is  the  first  application  for 
the  ofiOice  of  my  assistant  which  I  have 
received.  Miss  Goodwin,  and  certainly 
deserves  consideration.  Some  of  its 
duties,  no  doubt,  no  one  could  fulfil 
better  than  yourself.  I  am  afraid  that 
others  would  be  unpleasant  for  a  wom- 
an to  undertake,  even  one  so  brave  as 
Miss  Dickinson ;  but  then,  as  you  very 
justly  said,  I  may  not  be  able  to  find 
any  one  who  can  answer  all  my  expec- 
tations, and  perhaps  I  shall  have  to 
divide  the  office.  There  is  some  time 
yet  before  you  will  be  ready  to  take 
such  a  step  as  you  propose,  and  which, 
you  must  let  me  say,  I  honor  you  for 
wishing  to  take;  and  meanwhile,  if 
you  will  trust  me  enough  to  leave  the 
^hole  matter  in  my  hands,  and  promise 
not  to  let  it  keep  you  awake  any  more 
at  night,  or  trouble  you  in  the  daytime, 
I  will  engage  to  find  some  position 
which  you  can  fill  by  the  time  you 
want  it,  if  you  ever  do.  •  Can  you 
promise  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  can,  doctor,"  she  said 
simply,  giving  me  her  hand  as  she  rose. 
"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  do  trust  you 
entirely,  or  I  would  not  have  come  to 
you  for  such  advice." 

And  so  she  left  me,  and  after  that  I 
saw  as  little  of  her  as  ever ;  but  when 
we  did  meet,  a  barrier  seemed  to  be  re- 
moved from  between  us,  and  she  looked 
as  if  she  were  keeping  her  promise. 


No  other  applicant  appeared  for  the 
position,  and  after  the  second  day  I 
withdrew  my  advertisement,  conclud- 
ing to  wait  till  I  should  have  more 
time  to  initiate  one  into  office. 

The  next  two  days  were  completely 
filled  with  the  fatiguing  preparations 
for  moving,  and  unavailing  search  for 
the  lost  certificates.  Mr.  Goodwin  bad 
rented  a  small  cottage  in  Fordham, 
which  looked  very  pleasant  to  me,  but 
must  have  seemed  to  his  family  a  sad 
substitute  for  their  home. 

The  day  of  the  auction  sale  arrived. 
It  was  a  bright  one,  and  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  large  attendance.  The  spacious 
parlors  had  been  dismantled,  and  then 
filled  with  a  grand  array  of  household 
gods.  I^iutings,  whidi  represented 
nearly  every  prominent  artist  in  the 
city,  crowded  each  other  on  the  walls ; 
pieces  of  furniture  which  had  never 
met  before,  not  moving  in  the  same  set, 
jostled  each  other  on  the  fioor.  Tables 
of  pine  and  mahogany  bore  up  equally 
a  glittering  display  of  cut  glass  and 
painted  china  which  had  adorned  many 
a  feast ;  others  were  loaded  with  vases, 
bronzes,  all  the  diverse  articles  of  vcrtu 
which  give  an  air  of  refinement  to  a 
house, — all  these,  set  forth  in  order 
whose  beauty  is  appreciable  by  an  auc- 
tioneer alone. 

His  red  flag,  that  looked  like  the  sign 
of  a  pestilence  fallen  on  the  house,  hung 
outside  the  windows,  and  the  people 
who  came  to  buy  or  stare  were  begin- 
ning to  assemble,  when  I  went  up-stairs 
to  join  the  family  in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
room. 

All  were  there,  trying  to  look  brave, 
and  help  each  other  look  so;  all  but 
Mr.  Goodwin  himself,  and  Marion,  who, 
under  the  burden  of  her  peculiar  sor- 
row, had  been  growing  daily  more 
worn,  though  treated  by  all  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  She  had  sturdily 
resisted  all  attempts  of  mine  to  urge 
her  to  leave  town  for  a  while,  because 
she  feared  her  action  might  be  miscon- 
strued by  her  relatives  and  the  world. 
She  spent  most  of  the  time,  however, 
in  her  own  room. 

"Mr.    Goodwin    is   up    in    Henry's 
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the  report  of  a  pistol  followed,  as  if 
caused  by  it,  and  we  heard  a  heavy 
fall. 

I  burst  open  the  door,  which  was  not 
locked,  and  what  a  sight  met  our  eyes  I 
He,  to  whom  we  had  come  to  bring  life 
from  the  dead,  lay  stretched  in  his  own 
blood  on  the  floor,  one  of  Henry's  pis- 
tols fallen  out  of  his  hand :  a  suicide, 
when  God  was  just  about  to  give  back 
all  that  could  make  life  happy — ^honor 
and  home. 

No  wonder  that  the  poor  wife  swooned 
at  the  fearful  sight.  Henry  reeled,  but 
controlled  himself  to  help  me  bear  his 
mother  out  of  the  room,  and  keep 
Annie  from  witnessing  the  scene.  Then, 
shutting  the  door,  I  approached  the 
prostrate  form. 

His  face  was  bathed  in  blood,  and 
I  expected  to  find  half  Ids  skull  blown 
away;  but  as  I  bent  over  him,  I  saw 
that  the  wound  was  not  sufficient  to 
cause  death  immediately.  The  pistol 
could  not  have  been  placed  against  his 
head,  for  the  ball  had  grazed  the  skull, 
going  back  from  above  the  ear,  making 
an  ugly  long  wound,  but  not  even  en- 
tering the  bone.  Opening  his  vest,  I 
placed  my  hand  over  his  heart,  and 
found  it  beating  weakly. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Pulling 
out  my  handkerchief,  I  tied  it  as  tightly 
as  possible  around  lus  head  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  and  taking  some  ice  from  the 
pitcher  on  the  table,  crushed  it  with 
my  heel,  and  held  it  to  the  wound  for 
the  same  purpose.  A  faint  trembling 
of  the  eyelid  showed  sensation,  if  not 
consciousness. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  again  be- 
hind me.  Without  looking;^  up  from 
my  work,  I  said,  "  He's  not  dead, 
Henry;  weUl  save  him  yet.  Hand  me 
another  piece  of  ice.  You  must  keep 
up,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Oh,  doctor  I "  exclaimed  Annie  Good- 
win's voice,  startling  me  so  that  my 
hand  nearly  dropped  the  ice.  "  Henry 
wouldn't  let  me.  I  must  see  father. 
He's  not  dead — you  said  so !  I  told 
Henry  he  couldn't  be.  Forgive  me. 
m  hand  you  the  ice."  And  she  was 
actually  at  my  side  with  it  before  I 


could  say,  "  Miss  Goodwin,  you  mustn't 
stay  here.    Go  and  call  Henry." 

"  He  is  coming.  Do  let  me  do  some- 
thing for  father— I  must  I  I  will  be  so 
brave ! " 

"Give  me  that  cushion,  then,  and 
something  to  hold  this  ice  in." 

She  handed  me  her  handkerchief, 
and  was  helping  me  raise  his  head 
upon  the  cushion,  when  Henry  entered 
the  room,  and,  seeing  our  employment, 
started  with  a  second  shock. 

"No,  he  isn't  dead,"  I  repeated. 
"You  must  keep  up,  my  dear  boy. 
Just  swallow  a  glass  of  your  Bourbon 
there,  and  then  come  and  help  me  lift 
him  up  on  to  your  bed.  That  is  it. 
Steady,  now — be  careful !  Let  me  keep 
his  head  highest.  There !  we  haven't 
started  the  bleeding.  Another  pillow — 
so.  Now,  if  you  will  crack  some  more  ice 
for  me,  and  leave  a  glass  of  brandy  on 
the  chair  here,  I  can  get  along  while 
you  go  and  let  your  mother  know,  and 
send  for  this,"  and  I  scribbled  a  pre- 
scription for  a.  styptic  on  a  leaf  of  my 
note-book,  and  handed  it  to  Henry,  who 
hurried  off  with  it. 

I  need  not  go  into  professional  details 
of  the  efforts  we  patiently  persisted  in 
for  hours  to  bring  him  back  to  con- 
scious life.  When  they  finally  attained 
a  partial  success,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  would 
be  for  days  or  weeks  to  come  with 
brain-fever. 

The  pistol-wound  was  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  this.  The  attack  had 
been  hastened  undoubtedly  by  the 
shock  he  had  received,  but  its  premoni- 
tions had  existed  for  months,  culminat- 
ing in  the  sudden  frenzy  in  which  he 
had  attempted  to  take  his  life.  Indeed, 
it  was  my  opinion  that  his  sudden 
blood-letting  might  have  saved  him 
from  apoplexy  and  death,  though  its 
mannex  cortainly  belonged  to  a  heroic 
school. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  had  been  so  prostrated 
by  the  successive  revulsions  of  feeling 
she  had  experienced,  that  her  strength 
gave  way  entirely,  and  she  could  do 
nothing,  during  the  days  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  that  followed,  but  lie  on 
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Death  for  him,  yet  gradually — thank 
God  ! — gaining  ground.  * 

At  last  that  happy  moment  came, 
when  eyes,  long  clouded  by  delirium, 
waken  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  that 
first  question  of  returning  consciousness 
is  feebly  uttered — so  long  waited  for — 
"  Where  am  I  ?  " 

When  Mr.  Goodwin's  eyes  thus  open- 
ed, they  looked  into  the  loving  eyes  of 
his  wife ;  and  her  loving  voice  answer- 
ed, 

"  You  are  at  home,  darling — our  new 
home  in  Fordham.  You  have  been  very 
sick,  and  you  must  not  talk  at  all  yet. 
Just  lie  still,  and  think  that  we  are  all 
very  happy  in  our  home— rery  happy." 

Then  came  the  stage  of  slow  conva- 
lescence, more  wearying  to  the  patient 
and  his  friends  than  the  period  of 
greater  danger.  During  this  time,  three 
"Angels  in  the  House"  watched  Mr. 
Goodwin,  and  delighted  themselves  in 
labors  of  love  and  patient  self-sacrifice 
unknown  to  many  a  calendar  saint; 
thus  proving  that  women,  of  however 
various  types,  have  a  common  fitness 
for  these  gentle  oflSces,  and  confirming 
the  better  half  of  Sir  Walter's  estimate 
of- 

"  Woman,  in  our  honn  of  ease 
Unocrtoin,  coy,  and  hard  to  pIcoM ; 
If  pain  or  sickness  dond  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

I  would  advise  any  one  of  my  own 
sex  to  make  her  acquaintance  first  in 
the  latter  capacity.  It  would  be  worth 
even  the  personal  experience  of  the 
"  pain  and  sickness,"  for  he  would  thus 
gain  the  advantage  of  her,  and  she 
could  not  frighten  him  so  easily  in  the 
•*  hours  of  ease." 

I  returned  to  my  home  and  ofilce  in 
the  city  as  soon  as  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
well  enough  to  be  left,  but  made  him 
daily  calls,  frequently  riding  out  with 
Henry,  who  had  remained  in  the  city  to 
superintend  the  restoration  of  order  to 
the  house,  and  attend  to  his  father's 
business,  with  the  help  of  his  partner, 
Mr.  Strong,  and  their  lawyer,  but  went 
.home  every  evening. 

In  the  quiet  of  Fordham  we  did  not 
find  it  difScult  to  keep  fVom  Mr.  Good- 


win the  too  happy  secret  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  certificates.  He  did  not  ask 
as  many  questions  as  I  had  expected, 
and  only  such  as  were  easily  answered 
or  evaded.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
from  the  mention  of  his  misfortunes  the 
more  as  his  memory  of  them  gradually 
grew  more  definite.  But  he  never  seem- 
ed to  remember  having  attempted  his 
life,  and  thought  the  wound  on  his  head 
the  result  of  a  fall.  Henry  told  him 
that  Mr.  Strong  had  given  him  a  good 
place  in  the  store ;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  make  too  minute  inquiries 
into  his  concerns,  I  interdicted  all  busi- 
ness topics. 

But,  from  time  to  time,  to  cheer  him, 
and  to  prepare  him  in  a  manner  for  the 
good  news  in  store,  we  left  full  hints 
that  his  afiairs  were  being  cared  for, 
and  were  not  in  quite  as  desperate  con- 
dition as  he  had  feared.  He  seemed 
willing  to  be  interested  in  the  home-lifo 
around  him,  and  to  try  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  altered  condition. 

As  his  mind  and  body  grew  stronger, 
however,  I  could  notice  a  growing  de- 
jection of  spirit,  and  began  to  ask  my*- 
self  whether  there  were  not  more  danger 
to  bo  feared  from  secret  brooding  upon 
his  troubles,  than  from  the  shock  of 
dispelling  them.  After  a  little  more 
watching  and  consultation,  we  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  venturing  to 
undeceive  him. 

We  concerted  a  plan  of  action  in 
which  Mr.  Harlan,  who  had  been  a  con- 
stant and  sympathizing  visitor,  was  to 
take  the  responsible  part  of  chief  speak- 
er, and  break  the  good  news  gently  to 
Mr.  Goodwin,  even  as  he  had  too  often 
been  called  to  break  the  worst  news  to 
sensitive  hearts.  The  time  chosen  was 
that  directly  after  dinner,  when  we 
could  all  be  present  without  exciting 
suspicion  prematurely,  and  yet  was  not 
too  late— being  in  advance  of  fashiona- 
ble city-hours— to  give  him  chance  to 
rest  and  get  quiet  before  bed-time. 
And  the  place  appointed  was  the  par- 
lor, opening  out  of  the  dining-room,  in 
which  we  all  were  to  gather  as  usual 
after  dinner,  both  to  give  Mr.  Goodwin 
the  support  of  our  presence,  and  medi- 
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cal  aid  if  needed,  and  because  not  one 
of  us  would  have  lost  the  scene  which 
we  anticipated  so  anxiously.  But  we 
w^re  all  to  seem  to  be  engaged  as  usual 
at  that  time,  and  not  to  appear  to  notice 
the  principal  actors,  unless  they  should 
need  our  help. 

I  reached  the  house  about  two  hours 
before  dinner  on  the  eventful  day,  which 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  early  spring. 
The  vines  in  the  city  were  hanging 
out  pale-p^en  feathers,  and  earthed 
breath  snidled  of  violets. 

After  a  can.*ful  examination  of  my 
patient,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  defer- 
ring our  experiment.  He  seemed  bright- 
ex  and  more  hopeful  than  usual.  Mrs. 
Goodwin  looked  exiremtly  anxious, 
and,  beckoning  me  out  of  the  room, 
whispered, 

**  I  wish  you  would  go  and  tee  Annie, 
doctor.  I  am  really  afraiil  she  will  not 
keep  up  ti>-day.  I  thought  the  excite- 
ment would  sustain  her;  but  her  nerves 
have  bevTi  under  such  a  strain  for  so 
long,  that  she  may  break  down  at  any 
minute.  I  sent  her  into  the  library  to 
get  quiet,  but  iM:Th:ips  she  oudit  to 
::ike  sumothing.  You  will  fir.d  her  in 
there.  You  mce.»:;'t  knock  ;  *'  and  she 
pushed  the  door  open,  and  went  away. 

With  my  he:irt  Keating  a  little  harder 
than  it  I'Mght.I  entered  thi^-  RMjm  sofily. 
Anr.io  Go.viwin  was  standing  in  the  bay- 
wir.diV.v.  with  her  back  to  me.  The 
upper  >;ish  had  Kh-:\  let  e:i:irily  down. 
:ind  she  W.1S  learjir.g  with  her  arms  rest- 
ing up ^n  ::,  hor  han.ls  Uvkol,  and  the 
s>ft  spring  1  r<fZO  stirring  her  golden 
hair,  as  it  o:i:i:e  i::  fr:>h  fro:n  the  hya- 
rir.th-Viil*.  She  kv.t-w  my  s:ep,  and 
h;:'f  tnriTivl  r.  -.ird  i  ^  grc-*::  i:k- :  l-u:  her 
f;.eo  o*..:vorc.l  with    emotiv^n.  and   she 

"  Oh.  D,v : .  r  Trarii;'.T!,  are  y-ni  s-jrt-  it 
is  s:.f:  : ;»  '.e!!  faih^r  to-v'ay  :  1  dos'i 
:h:r.k  I  C;ir.  Kur  it.  If  ^^e  c-  u!d  c^.y 
-t:iv  _v.:s:  a^  m\^  .in-  ::."'y  !  Wi  h:;ve  l-x-n 
V...VVT ("ov.irh  litTv.  If  :-.:-.y :hivi:  shouii 
hajy^-  -.  w-if  this  ^h.lk  shul :  kill 
Lim.  at^cr  :;:!  -^c  sh. -V:  ::.vtr  l.  rdvo 
onrs^'vi-.  II-.-  is  s-*  dt-ir.  s>  1.  vir.g;  r.'^ 
0"i  Vt,-  "s  s  ■  ::i-:h  i::  a!!  ;/:  w.  r'.: :" 
ar.  .i  -' .    ■    ->:  :r.:  .^  ;■  .;*:  r.i:  ■.  w i :  v  ::■  g. 


What  the  sight  of  blood  is  to  a  ma- 
an,  the  sight  bf  tears  is  to  a  mao-Hs- 
stantly  and  utterly  depriving  him  of  all 
power  of  rcasoniog  and  will,  until  habit- 
hardened:  and  as  blood  is  stronger  An 
water,  this  may  be  a  comparison  not 
odious  to  the  sex  we  are  aocnstomed  tft 
call  the  weaker. 

I  did  not  know  this  phjsiolo^ail 
fact  then,  nor  did  I  coDsido*  tiiat  Cfji^ 
was  good  for  her ;  but  as  she  lepested 
between  her  sobs,  *'  Xo ;  no  one  lorn 
me  as  he  does,*'  hardly  Imowing  wbirtl 
did,  I  exclaimed, 

"  Your  father  won't  die.  Miss  Good- 
win ;  but—oh,  Annie,  don^  yon  kaov 
how  J  love  you  ?  ■' 

Instantly  her  sobs  ceased,  but  she  fi 
not  move,  and  I  could  not  aee  her  froa 
My  head  grew  dizzy,  but  I  aaid, 

**  Forgive  me.  Miss  Goodwin ;  I  emit 
unsay  my  words,  but  I  never  meant  li 
take  advantage  of  such  a  time  as  tUili 
speak  them  to  you.  Let  me  assure  yoi 
tliat  you  need  not  feel  anxious  abstt 
the  result  to  your  father/^ 

My  voice  trembled.    Annie  tnnsd  li 
me  her  lovely  face,   and    I 
heaven,  with  a  bow  of  promise  i 
in  its  cloud. 

I  d«^n*t  know  how  long  after  I  and  li 
her.  as,  standing  in  the  sweet  qKBf 
sunshine.  I  held  her  from  me  a  Teiy  Bt 
tie  way.  to  look  into  her  face  again, 

"  And  so,  yon  trill  be  my  aaristantf* 

She  gave  me  a  look  of  sweet,  nock 
dis«lain.  and  said, 

*'  I    think   one  of   more    ei 
would  l«e  preferred-^ 

-*  The  plaee  is  taken,*"  I  said,  **  Wk 
i:  ? "  ar.l  I  heard  the  softest,  **  Yes.'* 

Then  the  dinner-bell  craabed  i«<»  ov 
drtaui.  calling  us  back  to  earth,  and  tti 
gr.^ve  rt>pocsibilities  of  the  hour. 

"You  mustn't  run  aw^y  fhim  ths 
d;nr.t7-:aMe,  madam,^  I  aaid.  **To» 
fai:ur  will  miss  you,  and  he  mnii  be 
kept  «:ui«:t." 

*'  But  I  must  l>athe  my  eyea.  flee  hsv 
r*:  I  :V.»:y  are:" 

"  I  s<-i;  they  are  beantifid  !  ** 

•*  You  don't  know  mMtj 
::.  sir :  Vm  I  will  < 

A~.!  so  she  did; 
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not  red,  I  am  sure  her  cheeks  were. 
Her  mother  attributed  it  to  excitement, 
however,  and  screened  her  from  observa- 
tion. 

Dinner  over  at  last,  we  assembled, 
as  was  the  rule,  in 'the  sitting-room, 
grouping  ourselves  according  to  fancy — 
Henry  pretending  to  play  a  game  of 
chess  with  Marion ;  I  looked  over  An- 
nie^s  shoulder,  and  made  her  drop 
stitches  in  her  crocheting ;  at  least  so 
she  said,  though  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
say  a  word  to  her,  but  watched  her 
father  with  intense  though  covert  anx- 
iety. Mr.  Goodwin  had  his  easy-chair, 
and  his  wife  sat  by  him,  playing  with 
his  hair,  as  he  loved  to  have  her ;  and, 
with  Mr.  Harlan,  who  sat  in  front  of 
them,  labored  adroitly  to  lead  the  con- 
versation to  the  deno4ment, 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  here  since 
Henry  got  well  enough  to  be  with  us, 
Mr.  Harlan.  I  tell  him  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied.'* 

Mr.  Qoodwin  sighed. 

"  Do  you  remember,  brother  Good- 
win,*'  said  Mr.  Harlan,  "  the  text  I  gave 
you  once  ?  *  This  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  his  trouble.*  How  do  you  ima- 
gine that  poor  man  felt  t  ^ 

"  Very  grateful  and  happy,  I  should 
think,"  Mr.  Goodwin  replied. 

"  Well,  as  to  feeling  happy,  I  don't 
know.  Fve  sometimes  thought  that,  if 
all  our  trouble  should  be  taken  away  in 
a  day,  we  would  make  some  more  for 
ourselves  the  next.  And  *  grateful,'  you 
say.  We  are  not  told  what  the  poor 
man's  trouble  was.  It  might  have  been 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  loss  of 
wealth.  He  may  have  thought  he  had 
lost  his  children,  or  his  wife,  or  his 
honor.  Shouldn't  you  think  that  the 
shock  of  finding  he  had  not,  would  be 
almost  worse  for  him  than  their  loss  ? 
Sudden  joy  is  as  painfhl  as  sudden 
grief,  you  know.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
some  one  should  come  and  tell  you  now 
that  your  missing  gold  certificates  had 
been  found :  dont  you  think  you  would 
find  it  so  ?  •♦ 

We  all  listened  now  with  held  breath 
fnr  Mr.  Goodwin*t  answer. 
TOL.  I. — 88 


After  musing  a  minute,  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, 

**  Ko,  I  think  not.  It  says,  you  know, 
that  the  Lord  saved  him  out  of  aU  his 
troubles ;  and  so  I  think  he  saved  him 
from  this  danger  too.  I  have  cried  ear- 
nestly to  Him  in  mine,  and  sometimes  I 
feel  as  if  He  would  hear  me  yet ;  and 
if  He  should,  I  think  I  could  bear  it.*^ 

"Then,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Mr. 
Harlan,  taking  his  hand,  "  ask  Him  to 
give  you  this  strength,  while  I  tell  yon 
what  we  have  been  af^d  to  until  now. 
The  Lord  has  heard  you  when  you 
cried,  and  He  has  delivered  you  out  of 
this  great  trouble.  The  gold  certificates 
have  been  found  I  The  Lord  did  take 
away,  and  the  Lord  hath  restored. 
Blessed  be  His  name." 

Mr.  Goodwin  looked  at  him  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  then,  appealingly,  at  his 
wife. 

"  Yes,  darling,  it  is  all  so ;  and  the 
time  they  were  kept  added  ten  per  cent, 
to  their  value.    God  is  good  to  us." 

Mr.  Goodwin  tried  to  speak,  but 
trembled  violently,  and  looked  bewil- 
dered. I  saw  the  necessity  of  a  diver- 
sion. 

Taking  Annie's  hand,  I  led  her,  re- 
gardless of  her  blushes,  to  her  father, 
and  said, 

"  If  that  is  too  much  good  news,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  perhaps  I  can  modify  it  by 
some  you  may  think  less  so.  Annie  has 
told  me  this  morning  that  I  may  ask 
your  permission,  and  her  mother's,  to 
be  your  son." 

This  had  the  effect  I  intended,  of 
rousing  him.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  more 
accustomed  to  strong  feeling  for  others 
than  for  himself,  and  this  is  the  hcalthir 
est  kind. 

"  God  ble«s  you,  my  dear  children — 
my  good  angels  I "  he  said  brokenly. 

To  my  surprise,  Henry  and  Marion 
took  our  places  as  we  stepped  back; 
and  Henry  said, 

"  Won't  you  bless  your  other  children,, 
dear  father,  and  mother?— your  daugh- 
ter, Marion  ?  " 

This  broke  Mr.  Goodwin  down  com- 
pletely. 

"Dear,  dear  little  ^11**   he  said, 
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'*  Uncle  didnH  run  away  with  her  for- 
tune, did  he  ? " 

*'  She  is  richer  than  wc  are,  thanks  to 
you,  father,"  said  Henry,  *'  and  that  is 
very  wrong ;  but  Mr.  Strong  has  taken 
me  into  partnership— it  will  be  Good- 
win, Strong  &  Co.  now,  when  our  sen- 
ior partner  is  well  enough  to  sign  the 
agreement ;  so  I  shall  hope  to  make  a 
living." 

*'  Darling  Uncle  Goodwin  I''  exclaimed 
Marion,  ^'  it  will  be  so  sweet  to  call  you 
fether." 

And  so,  with  tears,  and  kisses,  and 
blessings,  we  gathered  about  that  dear 
father,  and  then  Mr.  Harlan  said, 

*'  *  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
for  all  His  benefits  toward  me  ?  I  will 
take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord ! '  Let  us  pray." 
And,  kneeling,  we  thanked  Him  who 
had  given  the  gamionts  of  praise  for 
tho  spirit  of  hcavinos*. 

Then  I  exercised  my  ])roffSsioua1  au- 
thority, and  banished  all  from  the  room 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  except 
Mrs.  Goodwin,  to  give  my  patient  a 
chance  to  rest. 

The  first  shock  ovor,  happinci^  .^ecmed 
to  have  a  soothing  etfect  upon  him ;  his 
mind  became  quiet,  and  he  slept  so  well 
that  night,  that  the  next  day  he  was 
able  to  hear  the  story  of  the  discovery 
of  the  certificates. 

"  Just  so— just  so  I ''  he  said  ;*'  I  re- 


member it  all  now.  I  did  put  thn 
there  while  I  was  dresaiiig,  wm^wing  fp 
transfer  them  to  the  tin-box  that  «h 
down-stairs ;  and  if  Johnny  hadnt  ev- 
ried  off  the  key,  that  wonld  JiaTe  n- 
minded  me.  I  was  so  forgetfti].  I  doB^ 
believe  my  head  was  right  then." 

He  was  very  much  anrpriaed  to  fiid 
that  he  had  shot  himaelf.  ^  I  caaHn- 
member  what  happened  in  that  lOon,* 
he  said,  "  only  that  I  tried  to  pnj,  wA 
God  seemed  to  go  ftirtfaer  mnd 
off;  and  then  all  is  a  homble 
Your  coming  may  haTe  saved  me  bam 
suicide.  He  sent  His  angels,  and  d»- 
livered  me." 

In  a  month  more  the  house  at  VM- 
ham  was  dosed,  for  I  had  sent  aU  tie 
family  off  to  the  moantaina  to 
while  I  went  back  to  my  xonad  of  ( 
ties  in  the  hot  and  fevered  city. 
were  relieved,  however,  by  the  dii|f 
calls  of  a  carrier-dove  in  the  fonaof  i 
bluc-coatcd  postman,  and  by  three  • 
four  flying  visits  to  CatskilL 

In  October  Mr.  Goodwin  xetomed  ■ 
health  to  his  home  in  the  dty,  lASA 
had  been  restored  to  its  original  pm- 
deur;  and  in  December  a  double  viA- 
ding  was  celebrated  in  the  pariorirtiA 
had  been  desecrated  by  the 
sale. 

And  so  I  secured  my  •t'ittii^, 
found  her— as  I  had  expecteA  to  i 
him — ^the  best  part  of  my  amt^  ] 


OLE  BULL  AMONG  HIS  COnTTRYMEX. 


M.crv  among  us  still  remember  the 
triumphal  progress  of  this  "  true  son 
of  Xaiure  and  the  North"  through  the 
cour.lry  in  the  years  lS44-'45.  when 
Chicajro  was  a  mere  village,  and  "Wis- 
consin h:i*l  not  fouml  a  place  in  the 
£r:\!:ixy  of  States.  R<.:uming  again  in 
156*2.  he  rc-ceived  an  appreciative  wd- 
co::::,  rot  or.lv  fror.i  ihi'  musical  puMic. 
bu:  from  a  host  of  pergonal  friends. 
Ar.d  now  the  "  Anin-l  with  the  violin  *' 
has  scrain  appoarc  J  among  u?.  O.cs^xnd- 


ing  this  time  into  the 

lis.  or  rather  taking  that  cm  hk 

into  3'iT*I'  America. 

The    counties   of    Rock 
Wisconsin,  excel  in  fertility  and 
tun:^qucncss.  and  early  attxactad  I 
RumlH:-rs    of    Scandina' 
Before  they  were  penetxated  hj 
roads,  long  wapin-traina  fanM^ 
ailvancc-guard  of  settlen  to  ^e 
ir.gs  of  the  Kock  River  and 
The  ancient  hunting-gimiaih  of 
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Hawk  became  the  portion  of  a  race 
almost  as  primitive  in  manner  as  the 
original  owners  of  the  soil. 

But  the  essential  difference  between 
Norsk  and  Nomad  was  quickly  seen. 
The  rude  huts,  or  excavations  in  the 
sides  of  the  bluffs,  which  often  gave 
temporary  shelter  to  the  first  settlers, 
were  soon  exchanged  for  comfortable 
log-houses,  wide  spaces  of  "  breaking  " 
showed  the  tender  green  of  the  young 
wheat,  and  the  tinkle  of  cow-bells  in 
the  unfenced  openings  gave  cheering 
promise  of  approaching  civilization. 

Travelling  through  Wisconsin  in  the 
summer  of  1853,  we  came  upon  several 
large  parties  of  Norwegian  emigrants 
who  had  landed  in  Milwaukee,  and 
were  making  their  way  on  foot  into  the 
interior  of  the  State.  Half  a  dozen  ox- 
teams,  loaded  with  the  great  brass  or 
iron  bound  chests  in  which  were  stored 
the  goods  of  perhaps  a  hundred  fami- 
lies, led  the  strangest  procession  our 
eyes  had  ever  seen. 

Women  in  coarse  blue  woollen  petti- 
coats, with  white  kerchiefs  on  their 
heads,  led  or  carried  children;  men 
strolled  along,  chatting  and  smoking 
imder  a  variety  of  burdens ;  the  little 
boys,  quaintly  dressed  in  leather  caps 
and  trousers,  had  the  elfish  look  of 
dwarfed  men;  and  aged  couples  plod- 
ded mc~e  slowly  their  path  to  the 
promised  land.  Their  faces  had  neither 
the  stolidity  of  the  German  peasants, 
nor  the  vivacity  of  those  of  southern 
Europe;  they  seemed  to  us  full  of 
patience,  like  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
animals.  We  welcomed  these  hardy 
travellers  in  the  few  Norsk  words  at 
our  command,  and  the  **  Bravat  Polk  " 
cheerily  responded  in  praises  of  the 
country.  Exchanging  our  "Adje's" 
and  "Farvels,"  one  saucy  "datterin" 
called  after  ns,  ^^  Norge  er  et  smiikt 
Land,^'  with  such  emphasis  that  we 
could  but  believe  there  was  the  pain  of 
a  lost  love  in  her  heart. 

Ten  years  later,  a  stage- ride  from 
Madison  southward  took  us  again 
through  the  region  where  we  had  met 
the  emigrant-trains.  After  riding  for 
miles    through   an    almost    unbroken 


stretch  of  wheat  and  com  fields,  we 
were  enjoying  the  grateful  shadows  of 
a  vista  overarched  with  foliage,  when 
suddenly  we  reached  a  section-mark, 
and  turned  a  square  comer  out  of  the 
woods.  "There,"  said  our  driver,  in 
unmistakable  American,  as  we  rose  to 
the  top  of  a  ridge,  "neow  we're  in 
Chris^ian^ny  1 " 

If  he  had  told  us  we  were  in  the  land 
of  Beulah,  we  should  have  believed 
him. 

A  miracle  had  been  wrought  under 
our  very  eyes,  and  nothing  in  the  way 
of  faith  8(iemed  too  mighty  for  us. 
Below  us  swelled  the  green  billows  of 
the  prairie-sea,  covered  with  the  ripen- 
ing harvest,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  fiocks  and  herds.  The  houses 
were  so  hidden  in  orchards  and  planta- 
tions that  their  effect  was  altogether 
lost  in  the  landscape ;  the  blue  expanse 
of  Lake  Koshkonong  gleamed  in  the 
distance,  and  directly  before  us,  crown- 
ing a  beautiful  knoll,  stood  the  Nor- 
wegian church.  The  foreign  architec- 
ture of  the  building,  the  solid  stone 
wall  which  enclosed  it  and  protected 
the  "God's  acre"  from  profanation, 
the  path  leading  from  the  gate  to 
the  church-door  between  grass-grown 
graves,  together  with  the  absolute  quiet 
of  the  place,  gave  an  air  of  unreality  to 
the  scene.  This  picture,  cujt  from  a 
transatlantic  canvas,  was  Christiania. 

"  Looks  lively  'nuff  raound  here  Sun- 
days," remarked  Jehu;  "that  ar'  per- 
rary's  fairly  peppered  with  folks."  And 
so  we  afterwards  saw  it,  riding  many 
miles  on  Sabbath  mornings  to  enjoy  the 
sight,  and  to  join  in  the  simple  service 
of  the  Lutheran  church. 

There  are  many  such  churches  and 
rural  congregations  in  Wisconsin,  many 
populous  townships  where  Norsk  is 
almost  the  only  spoken  language ;  and 
the  value  of  this  industrious  and  thrifty 
element  to  the  State  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, there  sprung  from  it  one  of  the 
best  regiments  sent  into  the  field— a 
regiment  without  a  drafted  man,  upon 
which  fell  some  of  the  most  important 
service  of  the  war.    From  Island  No.  10, 
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throu<;h  Western  Tennessee  to  Alabama, 
anil  thence  back  to  Stone  River,  its 
path  was  marked  by  excessive  labors 
and  serious  loss ;  at  Chickamanga  tbeir 
brave  Col.  Hans  Ileg  perished ;  at  Mis- 
sii>n  Uidge,  Hosaca,  Kene«aw,  and  At- 
lanta, the  story  of  their  unflinching 
|>at  riot  ism  was  written  in  blood.  When 
mustriwl  out«  **  the  lion  with  an  axe  on 
a  ix»d  fii'ld,**  was  laid  away  with  the 
other  tattennl  battle-flags  in  the  Capitol, 
and  these  fi>rcign-l>om  volunteers  went 
back  to  thoir  homes  to  exercise  with 
gi\»ater  intelligence  and  zeal  their  well- 
earned  rights  of  citizenship. 

VTlien,  a  fow  weeks  since,  the  papers 
notioixi  the  arrival  of  Ole  Bull  in  New 
York,  and  private  letters  intimateil  his 
intontion  to  Ix'gin  his  pn^fossional  tour 
with  a  visit  to  his  ci^untrymen  in  the 
WiSt,  all  their  feelings  of  nationality 
rv^M*  into  enthusiasm.  He  followed  so 
t^uiv'kly  u|vn  the  annonncement.  that 
the  ovnicort  at  Farwoll  HalK  Chicago, 
took  them  by  siir^^rise,  and  his  agent 
had  arrangevl  tor  otluT?  at  Madison,  the 
pvgraphica!  ivr.tre  of  the  Xor<k  popu- 
lation. Ivforv  Thoy  fairly  roa'iroxi  the 
gvvvl  row^  to  Iv  true.  It  wn?  la:e  or.  a 
5i«*.!i:rv'.ay  vi.:ht.  or  rarhfr  in  the  wee 
swaV.  V.oii:>ii  of  :*  SrtVl-ath  n:orr.ir sr.  when 
he  arrivevU  :■'»  !5v. .'.  the  *?T>pe:s  i' Icniira- 
tcv!,  lints  if  tx^nhiMt  sighting  i:p  the 
e.-:i>'r  fso>£^  of  :h«*  expov'^Ar.t  crv^wo. :  t  > 
t'.-d  bir.ise!f  we\vi-:^.'.  with  r.:r.s!.\ 
s>or.:sw  a-r^xi  chtVTs.  Forr/ing  ir:o  a 
rr».\\>ssi.'»r'.,  tVey  t"^vr:e».i  t;rr.  :■»  h:< 
h,^:c'.  ^Vre  rhcy  ivr.si.:c'r»:e>  'e^  birr, 
to  a  .-A J  of  r.r.Vr-oker.  res?. 
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fr.^r.:  t>. e  sv.rr.*  v. v  v.  ?  g  vv .:-  :ry  :  the 
t-.,N;:v :?.:■:<  w^rv  Ns:eg^.'.,  hut  cv^tt 
::.xet  >.*..•.  Sv-  <^^\i  'or  r*o-^  :ha-  a 

»>■    vov.*..'  TM  Vv.r  s-.tr.".:*.Tar,"^  t?  th-; 
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prompta  mating  sent  Bouie 
tioner  into  the  prewnce.      "  Of  i 
he  would  be  glad  to  play  for  ti&emy  if  a 
place  could  be  found.** 

The  City  Hall  was  opened,  and  qwed- 
ily  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Hk 
police  kept  order  at  the  dooia  whUeike 
concert  proceeded.  Wlien,  alter  avol- 
untary  by  Hoffman,  Ole  Bull,  with  tk 
faivfiuned  violin  in  his  Ka^-H^*^ 
upon  the  boards,  their  Amal,  their  ] 
enly  man,  the  audience  rose  and  grcetad 
him  with  cheer  upon  cheer. 

Time  and  sorrow  had  nimewhi 
changed  the  ""  aspect  blitha  "  of  wldeh 
the  i>oet  sung,  but  the  noUy-prapsr 
tioncil  figure,  the  face  so  loll  of  < 
and  sympathy,  the  smile  which 
upon  the  andienee  such  «n»*««i 
ness,  were  all  his  own.  fie  stood  I 
them  a  moment  in  the  1 
which  has  often  been 
then  was  heard 

Tto  plcsire  cf  the  i 
The  nacdt  of  the  viad  as  Bj^i^ 
Voixs  .-;  <U.  'Skt  trumpets  %b«i^^ 
o:  I  Nk::.^  Ijl  ua  wiU  aelodieK. 

like  SusTafxr'f  rivet  Sowte^ 

O;::  cf  tie  pluev  cf  «te  XotiL- 

Tbis  unique  coaoert  seemed  to  ■ 
rathir  a  oJolocce  between  the  icslai 
idi;fcl  5:3«;s  of  life,  its  poctzy  nnd  |ni^ 
than  an  artistic  perf^>nnaBccL  Ttai 
sji:  ;h-:  sii^-Vcr:::.  toil- worn  duUnstf 
lie  pi:i>^=;3  of  Krin^^en,  ^«b  mi 
^^czicr.  in  wooZ'frx  hoc^is  and  m^ 
vT.rv*.\i:;.>.  li«C€rdzj:  lo  the  iMigie  ftoHl 
TTlLh  cxl^brue  **  EjRcpcn  l*lrh  hBJ" 

-  5=a.:*=  .-OK  iTir  i^r  X«&  S^ 


>:r:ii-?  '»i:-:i  SessS*  er^n  *1»^ 
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the  magnetism  of  his  personal  pres- 
ence. 

After  most  generously  responding  to 
their  repeated  encores,  Ole  Bull  told  his 
people,  in  a  few  words,  of  his  joy  in 
their  prosperity,  the  pride  he  felt  in 
their  good  work  for  freedom,  and  of 
his  love  and  great  hopes  for  the  future 
of  the  mother-land. 

A  voice  in  the  audience  called  for  the 
National  air.  "National  music,"  said 
Ole  Bull,  "  is  out  of  fashion  in  Norway. 
Our  soldiers  move  to  the  music  of 
French  and  German  operas,  instead  of 
the  old  heroic  strains  of  our  ancestors. 
I  have  laid  before  the  king  a  proposi- 
tion to  endow  a  national  school  of 
music  at  Andoe;  to  secure  the  means 
for  this,  I  have  come  again  to  Amer- 
ica." 

The  evening  concert  which  followed, 
drew  together  a  more  cultivated  audi- 
ence, though  still  largely  made  up  of 
American  citizens  of  Scandinavian  birth 
and  descent.  Among  these  were  edit- 
ors, members  of  the  Legislature,  county 
and  State  officers,  a  College  Professor 
with  a  large  body  of  students,  many  of 
Ole  BulVs  colonists,  relatives,  and 
friends.  To  each  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Cremona  violin  whispered  his  "  bosom- 
secret,"  according  as  he  had  ears  to 
hear. 

At  times,  completely  en  rapport  with 
the  crowd,  he  threw  over  it  the  mist 
and  spray  of  his  musical  fancies;  he 
thrilled  them  with  songs  of  birds,  and 
laughter  of  moimtain-streams,  or  re- 
strained applause  with  some  sad  minor 
caught  from  winds  and  waves.  Again 
he  seemed  playing  to  himself  seeking 
in  the  violet  among  strings  some  re- 
sponse to  his  spirit^s  longing.  When 
he  set  the  great  tidal  waves  of  harmony 
in  motion,  when  he  gave  to  the  instru- 
ment a  voice  full  of  love  and  prayer,  it 
was  with  a  special  recognition  of  the 


"First-bom," — they  who  have  waited 
longest  and  most  patiently  for  the  un- 
folding of  the  spiritual  senses. 

The  Madison  concerts  were  followed 
by  others  in  Milwaukee  and  neighbor- 
ing cities;  after  which  Ole  Bull  re- 
turned, and  gave  three  more  concerts  at 
the  Wisconsin  capital. 

As  was  said  of  Mendelssohn,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  "  play  the  congregation 
out."  The  more  perfect  the  perform- 
ance, the  more  determined  the  people 
seemed  to  be  that  it  should  never  end. 
The  enthusiasm  which  he  created  for 
his  art  mingled  with  the  interest  felt 
in  his  personal  history,  as  soldier, 
patriot,  and  artist,  until  in  him  the  ful- 
ness of  manhood,  of  years  crowned  with 
honors,  seemed  revealed. 

A  true  Amal,  he  clings  with  affec- 
tion to  the  ancient  tongue,  the  ancient 
manners  of  his  race,  not  from  a  narrow 
feeling  of  nationality,  but  because  of 
such  pure  blood  that  he  must  needs  love 
all  things  best  in  their  native  places  and 
consistencies. 

Like  Beethoven,  Ole  Bull  has  "  trust- 
ed in  his  own  soul,  has  felt  that  in  him- 
self which  was  greater  than  fate."  His 
music  has  come  from  the  polar  seas, 
and  is  full  of  the  condensed,  clean  pas- 
sion of  the  ice-world.  It  calls  you  far 
toward  the  regions  from  which  none 
return.  Nature  allied  him  closely  to 
the  pines  on  the  mountain-slopes,  and 
by  the  lonely  seas,  and  imder  his  touch 
the  wood  gives  forth  its  hoarded  har- 
monies as  freely  as  to  ours  its  light  and 
heat.  "  Liwardly  allied  with  the  good 
and  all-pervading  Power,  the  soul  and 
essence  of  all  things,"  he  stands  before 
the  Presence  veiled  in  Nature,  toUhout 
fear.  Whoever  may  criticize,  Nature 
and  the  Spirit  acknowledge  him.  May 
the  majesty  of  an  age  like  Goethe's  be 
upon  him,  ere  he  is  gathered  to  the 
heavenly  Eair,  "  in  highest  OeiulV^ 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


No  other  rivers  in  the  world  are  so 
frequently  compared  as  the  Nile  and 
the  Mississippi.  With  many  points  of 
resemblance,  they  have,  perhaps,  more 
of  difference.  Both  empty  into  seas,  in 
about  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  but 
flow  from  opposite  directions — the  Nile 
from  the  lake-system  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  Mississippi  also  from  a  chain 
of  lakes  near  the  fiftieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude in  North  America.  Both  rivers 
have  formed  magnificent  deltas.  But 
while  the  coast-line  of  the  Nilotic  delta 
has  undergone  scarcely  any  change 
during  the  historic  period,  the  delta  of 
the  3Iississippi  has  been  pushed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  least  ten  miles, 
since  La  Salle  first  explored  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Standing  by  the  obelisk 
of  Ilcliopolis,  one  can  see,  however, 
that  the  surface  of  the  Nilotic  delta  has 
been  raised  about  nine  feet  since  the 
obelisk  was  erected  by  Sesostris,  four 
thousand  years  ago :  ancient  landmarks 
indicate  that  there  has  been  no  appreci- 
able elevation  of  the  delta,  nor  of  the 
bed,  of  the.  Lower  Mississippi,  since 
levees  began  to  be  built  on  its  banks. 

Both  of  these  great  rivers  have  peri- 
odical overflows,  yet  not  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  Tlie  waters  of  the 
Nile  have  nearly  subsided  when  those 
of  the  Mississippi  begin  to  rise.  What 
in  Egypt  is  always  hailed  as  the  great- 
cr=t  of  blessings,  bringing  plenty  and 
gladness  in  the  land,  is  regarded  in 
Louisiana  as  the  worst  of  calamities. 
In  Egypt,  herculean  efforts  are  made 
to  disseminate  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Nile  over  the  surface  of  the  country :  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas, 
still  greater  efforts  are  put  forth  to  re- 
strain the  turbid  and  angry  floods  with- 
in the  natural  banks  of  the  river. 

Along  the  Lower  Mississii^pi,  man  has 
to  combat  with  water ;  along  the  Nile, 
with  sand.  In  Eg}-pt,  this  conflict  was 
tyi)ified  by  the  never-ending  contest  of 


Typhon  and  Osiris.  Osiris  represented 
the  fertile  land  of  Egypt,  the  product 
of  the  Nile ;  Typhon,  the  encroaching 
desert,  as  solitary  and  incomprehensdble 
as  the  ocean  itself— the  desert,  whose 
storms  and  waves  of  shifting  sand,  re- 
specting only  the  places  they  cannot 
reach,  have  destroyed  caravans  and 
armies,  depopulated  immense  regionB, 
and  turned  the  course  of  mighty  liycra. 
The  old  civilization  of  Egypt,  the  giant 
Antffius  of  mythology,  who  could  not 
be  vanquished  so  long  as  his  foot 
touched  the  solid,  fertile  earth,  inter- 
posed enormous  artificial  obstacles  to 
the  advances  and  inroads  of  the  desert. 
Count  de  Persigny  wrote  a  book,  during 
his  political  imprisonment,  to  prove  that 
the  pyramids  were  built  as  barriers  to 
protect  the  alluvial  land  of  the  Kile 
from  the  encroaching  sand  of  the  desert. 

The  lotus-eating  tourist  of  the  Nile 
floats  dreamily  along  the  river,  between 
quaint  villages  and  graceful  palm-trees, 
past  Cairo,  past  the  pyramids,  past  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities,  past  fhe  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  Luxor  and  Thebes.  The 
monotony  of  the  desert  is  broken  by 
the  gloomy  hills  of  sunburnt  rocks,  and 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  verdure  that 
fringes  the  river-banks.  Should  he 
push  his  explorations  further  up,  he 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  barbarous 
negro-tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile ;  he  may 
suq)rise  troops  of  giraffes,  and  ele- 
phants, and  rhinoceroses,  in  their  native 
forests  and  jungles ;  he  may  encounter 
huge  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  floun- 
dering in  the  river. 

How  different  the  objects  that  attract 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  up  the 
Mississippi !  In  the  conflict  between 
earth  and  water,  between  landed  aea, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river — a  conffict 
which,  geologists  say,  has  been  waged 
ceaselessly  myriads  of  years,  and  in 
which,  from  the  aid  of  the  mighty 
river,  the  land  has  been  victorious, — a 
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narrow  strip  of  territory  has  been 
pushed,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  Gulf. 
Heat  and  air — heat,  in  the  warm  water 
of  the  Gulf-stream,  that  sweeps  along 
to  the  eastward,  only  a  dozen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  a 
thousandfold  greater  volume;  air,  in 
the  month-long  trade-winds,  and  in  the 
terrible  hurricanes  that  occasionally 
visit  the  Gulf-coast— have  «lso  taken 
part  in  this  titanic  combat.  Yet,  the 
elements  bear  a  divided  empire.  Far 
out  at  sea,  the  waters  are  white  and  tur- 
bid with  the  washings  from  distant 
hills,  and  with  the  solutions  of  the 
rocks  of  ages.  Half  the  length  of  a 
ship  often  separates  this  fresh  and  tur- 
bid water  of  the  river  from  the  clear, 
blue,  salt-water  of  the  Gulf. 

The  land  that  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voyager— if,  indeed,  a  few 
"mud-lumps,"  a  few  almost  floating 
islands,  and  a  "  trembling  prairie,"  into 
which  one  would  sink  as  into  quick- 
sand, can  be  called  land — is  scarcely 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  the  ship  approaches  this  muddy 
promontory,  this  cabo  de  lodo^  this  eaj> 
haueua:,  of  the  old  Spanish  and  French 
navigators,  during  the  fogs  of  the  early 
spring,  and  crosses  the  bar,  the  entrance 
to  the  New  World  through  this  dismal 
portal  of  the  Southwest  Pass  is  gloomy 
beyond  description,  and  unlike  every 
thing  else  on  the  earth.  The  outward 
tide  sweeps  along  the  trunks  of  great 
trees,  twisted  perhaps  from  the  far-off 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountaihs,  to  be 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  of  dis- 
tant Norway,  or  Iceland,  or,  it  may  be, 
after  making  the  circuit  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  float  into  the  Saragossa  Sea. 

Should  the  voyager  be  detained  on 
the  bar,  as  vessels  are  sometimes  de- 
tained for  days  and  weeks  in  succession, 
he  will  probably  have  an  opportunity 
to  witness  a  strange  upheaval  of  the 
earth,  alongside  the  ship ;  to  see  small 
islands  of  bluish  clay  suddenly  emerge 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  where  the  lead  showed,  a  few  hours 
previously,  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  of 
water,  and  from  the  same  causes  that 
may  have  thrown  up  Alps  and  Andes. 


These  are  the  famous  mud-lumps  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  evil  genii  of  the  Passes, 
and  the  dread  of  navigators.  They  are 
at  first  conical,  and,  like  miniature  vol- 
canoes, have  craters  at  the  top,  from 
which  flows  muddy  water,  much  Salter 
and  heavier  than  that  of  the  Gul£  In- 
flammable gases,  and  even  petroleum- 
oil,  are  said  also  sometimes  to  escape 
from  them.  These  craters  have  finn 
walls,  and  have  frequently  been  sounded 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  They  are 
apt  to  break  out  at  different  points  of 
the  island-mass,  giving  it  a  tumulated 
appearance. 

Mud-lumpSy  or  more  properly  mud- 
volcanoes,  have  been  known  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  to 
become  several  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  pilot  will  tell  you  of  ship- 
wrecked and  sunken  vessels  suddenly 
raised  high  and  dry,  of  lost  anchors 
brought  to  the  surface,  by  this  remark- 
able agency ;  which  appears  also  tb  play 
an  important  part  in  accelerating  the 
projection  of  the  Passes  of  the  Misds- 
sippi  seaward. 

"  Tho  oerth  bath  bubbles  as  the  ooean  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them." 

On  the  northeast  Pass  is  the  old 
Balize ;  on  the  Southwest  Pass,  the  one 
now  principally  used,  is  Pilot  Town,  a 
cluster  of  houses  stilted  high  above  the 
tide,  inhabited  by  sailors  and  pilots, 
and  resembling  Venice  only  in  having 
streets  of  water.  At  some  point,  like 
the  head  or  divergence  of  the  Passes, 
probably  not  far  from  the  locality  of 
Fort  Jackson,  La  Salle,  having  explored 
the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  erected  a  column  with  a  cross, 
and  to  the  column  afSxed  the  arms  of 
France,  with  the  inscription,  "  Imtis  le 
Orandy  Boi  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  re- 
gne;  le  neuviime  AvrU,  1682 ;  and  then, 
after  a  solemn  Te  Deum,  took  possession 
of  all  the  flood-lands  drained  by  the 
mighty  river,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

As  the  steamer  ploughs  her  way  up  the 
turbid  flood,  here  and  there  a  shrub,  and 
finally,  as  the  soil  becomes  soficiently 
solid  to  bear  them  up,  dumps  and 
tangled  thickets  of  trees,  begin  to  make 
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their  appearance  above  the  reeds  and 
tall  marsh-grass.  The  gloomy  surround- 
ings remind  one  of  the  pictures  of 
those  old  chaotic  times,  when  the  earth 
first  began  to  emerge  from  the  sea. 
The  alligators,  rolling  sluggishly  from 
the  drift-logs  lodged  along  the  shore, 
and  the  gleam  of  a  ferocious  Icpidosteus, 
leaping  out  of  the  water,  with  bird-like 
swiftness,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  carry 
one's  thoughts  back  to  the  early  geologi- 
cal periods.  One  would  not,  in  fact,  be 
much  surprised  to  behold  a  bepaddled 
ichthyosaurus  floundering  in  the  river ; 
to  sec  a  monstrous  plediosaurus  sport- 
ing on  its  surface;  to  hear  a  colossal 
iguanodon  crashing,  with  heavy  tramp, 
through  yon  cypress-brake ;  or  to  have 
the  air  darkened  by  a  dragon  of  a 
pterodactyl  floating  on  leathern  wings, 
like  a  great  vampire,  with  its  head  and 
jaws  of  a  crocodile,  the  neck  of  a  bird, 
and  the  tail  of  a  msimmal.  This  is  just 
the  ijlace  to  breed  reptilian  monsters : 

**  Drondftil  Tjcofits,  that,  when  they  drew  to  hande, 
Half  flying  and  half  fluatintr*  in  their  haste, 

Did  with  their  largcnesse  mcusorc  o'er  much  lande, 
And  inade  wide  shadow  imdo.r  bulksomc  waist, 

As  mountxun  doth  the  valley  ovcrcoHte ; 
And  trailing  ecnly  tails  did  roar  afore 

Bodies  all  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vastc." 

But  here  is  a  floating  trifle  that  will 
carry  imagination  as  far  into  the  dim 
future.  Mark,  from  your  seat  on  deck, 
that  drift-log  which  the  surging  wave 
in  the  steamship's  wake  has  fastened 
into  the  mud  of  that  almost  floating 
island.  Its  gnarled  and  twisted  trunk 
shows  us  how  bravely  and  stubbornly  it 
fought  for  life  on  some  beetling  crag  of 
the  Alleghany  or  Yellowstone.  Its  twist- 
ed and  contorted  roots  even  hold,  in 
their  firm  embrace,  a  fragment  of  the 
rock  upon  which  it  greV — a  talisman 
thai,  myriads  of  years  hence,  may  tell 
some  wondering  geologist  the  locality 
whence  it  came.  Vegetable  matter  from 
these  danlc  lagoons  will  accumulate 
around  and  bury  the  solitaiy  trunk, 
with,  perhaps,  the  akeleton  of  one  of 
those  fierce  ganoid  fishes,  whose  order 
is  now  well-nigh  worn  out  in  orealion. 
The  floating iil|Hid.irillji» Itm'^man^ 
a"treBiUlqgj 
of 


after  ages  pass  away,  and  the  pressure 
of  superincumbent  strata  will  convert 
the  lignite-bed  into  a  layer  of  coal. 
And  as  this  is  being  excavated  by  some 
as  yet  undiscovered  power,  that  shall 
supi^ly  the  place  of  steam,  some  geolo- 
gist, of  perhaps  the  Ten  Thousandth 
century,  may  deign  to  notice  the  fossil- 
tree  and  the  petrified  fish,  or  even  dream 
and  speculate  over  them,  as  we  now 
dream  and  speculate  over  the  first,  stony 
leaves  in  the  book  of  creation. 

The  bayous  and  draining-canals  in 
the  rear  of  the  rice-lands  swarm  with 
the  choicest  fishes  of  the  Gulf.  On  the 
sandy  beaches  and  bosky  dunes  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  the  "  dagos  "  hunt 
great  turtles,  like  those  of  Cuba.  On 
the  Gulf-shore  are  immense  beds  of  oys- 
ters, and  near  them  still  more  enormous 
shell-banks,  containing  millions  upon 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  the  dead,  bi- 
valvular  gnathodon.  Hundreds  of  alli- 
gators may  be  seen,  any  summer-day, 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  rolling 
laeily  into  the  water  at  one^s  approach. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  the 
habits  of  this  moneter  saurian  be  studied 
to  better  advantage, — its  fear  of  man ; 
its  mortal  dread,  when  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises dashes  through  the  water;  its 
curious  night-journeys  on  the  land ;  the 
ease  with  which  one  can  call  it  to  the 
surface,  by  imitating  the  cry  of  a  dog, 
or  the  squeal  of  a  pig ;  the  little  mound- 
like  elevation  of  clay,  in  which  the  fe- 
male deposits  her' eggs,  in  successive 
layers,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  its  bellow,  heard  most  frequently 
in  dark  and  stormy  nights;  its  skin, 
impervious,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  a 
musket-ball ;  the  tremendous  stroke  of 
its  tail,  in  the  direction  of  its  huge 
mouth ;  the  upward  movement  of  its 
upper  jaw ;  its  slow  growth,  and  the 
great  age  to  which  it  lives,  sometimea, 
it  is  said,  three  hundred  years.  La 
Balle  and  his  companions  subsisted,  for 
a  time,  on  alligator-steaks  and  potatoes. 
Its  hollow  tooth  makes  a  good  powder- 
chaxger ;  and  its  skin  is  prized  by  tan- 
One  could  locate  lots  in  Plaque- 
FUish,  with  enough  alligator- 
§ar  xailfl,  to  fence  them. 
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During  the  higli  water  of  spring  and 
early  summer,  this  narrow  strip  of  alio- 
vium  fills  with  water  like  a  sponge. 
Every  acre  of  coltiTated  laud  has  then 
to  be  drained)  with  ditches  running  up 
almost  to  the  leyee  on  the  riyer-bank, 
and  into  which  the  salt-water  creeps  at 
high  tide.  Tet  these  ditches  would  not 
suffice  to  drain  off  the  fresh  water,  were 
they  not  aided  by  myriads  upon  myr- 
iads of  land-crabs,  or  **  fiddlers,'^  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  that  everywhere 
bore  into  the  soil,  and  honeycomb  it 
with  innumerable  chambers  and  pas- 
sages. At  times,  the  margins  of  these 
ditches,  as  also  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  literally  covered  with  these  curious 
creatures,  that,  without  turning  round, 
run  in  every  direction,  almost  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk.  They  are  armed  with 
a  formidable  single  claw,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  the  body,  sometimes  on 
the  right  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
left,  which  they  open  and  raise  aloft 
when  alarmed,  as  a  frightened  stag 
throws  up  his  antlers.  When  they  can 
no  longer  bore  down  to  the  water,  they 
leave  the  fields  for  the  swamp,  or  the 
margin  of  the  river. 

In  these  bayous,  but  most  abundantly 
in  the  Mississippi,  may  be  seen  the  gar- 
pike,  the  lepidosteus  of  naturalists,  now 
found  only  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
North  America,  and  saved,  says  Hugh 
Miller,  "  amid  the  wreck  of  genera  and 
species,  to  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
marvels  of  the  ichthyology  of  those  re- 
mote periods  of  geologic  history  ap- 
propriated to  the  dynasty  of  the  fish." 
Half  fish  and  half  reptile,  its  wonderful 
coat-of-mail,  covering  the  entire  body 
with  enamelled  bony  plates,  fh)m  which 
a  steel  will  strike  fiire,  as  from  flint,  fit- 
ted it  for  existence  in  bodies  of  water 
dashed  about  by  conflicting  tempests, 
and  convulsed  by  sudden  upheavals  of 
the  earth.  The  gar-pike  has  two  rows 
of  teeth— one  of  a  flsh  and  one  of  a 
reptile— and  an  air-bladder,  that  almost 
serves  for  a  lung,  and  enables  it  to  live 
out  of  the  water  longer  than  any  other 
fish.  He  is,  as  they  described  him  to 
Lyell,  ''a  happy  feUow,  and  beats  all 
creation ;  he  can  hurt  every  thing,  and 


nothing  can  hurt  him."  He  works  his 
head  sideways  and  upwards,  like  a 
saurian;  his  enormous  strength  and 
swiftness  are  surpassed  only  by  his  fe- 
rocity; he  not  only  lords  it  over  the 
finny  tribes  of  the  Mississippi,  but  even 
attacks  the  mule  and  the  ox  when  they 
step  into  it  to  drink,  and  can  hardly  be 
torn  from  his  hold. 

Thirty-five  miles  from  the  bar  of 
Southwest  Pass  are  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip.  A  canal,  twelve  miles  below 
the  forts,  used  for  bringing  oysters  firom 
the  Gulf-shore,  was  suddenly  enlarged, 
a  few  years  ago,  into  the  wide  outlet 
known  as  '^  The  Jump,"  a  famous  reur 
dezvous  of  water-fowl,  and  loved  by 
sportsmen.  A  little  steamer  often  car- 
ries a  thousand  pair  of  ducks  per  week 
firom  "  The  Jump  "  to  the  New  Orleans 
market. 

Between  the  forts  and  Point  a-la- 
Hache,  so  named  from  the  tradition 
that  some  luckless  wight  there  dropped 
his  axe  into  the  river,  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  left,  are  lined  with  orange- 
groves,  where  in  the  early  spring  the  air 
is  laden  \vith  their  delicious  fhigrance, 
and  one  can  see  the  commingled  blos- 
soms, evergreen  leaves,  and  golden  fruit. 
From  the  hurricane-deck  of  the  steamer 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  are  still  plainly 
to  be  discovered,  a  few  miles  distant  on 
either  hand.  Back  of  the  orange-groves, 
or  the  narrow  strip  of  forest  fronting  on 
the  river,  are  the  rice-lands,  irrigated 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  protected  by 
slight  levees  from  the  salt-water  of  the 
marshes  and  "trembling  prairies"  be- 
yond. The  rice  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  rude  way  as  along  the  Nile.  They 
cut  it  with  sickles  instead  of  reapers, 
thresh  it  out  on  haUeries^  or  threshing- 
floors,  in  the  open  air,  and  wait  for  a 
windy  day  to  separate  the  grain  from 
the  cha£  The  prairie  and  marsh  lands 
are  covered  with  tall  reeds,  and  are  cut 
up  into  innumerable  islands. 

The  arable  land  on  either  side  is  no- 
where more  than  a  mile  in  width.  But 
this  narrow  shelf  of  soil  between  the 
river  and  the  sea  teems  with  life.  The 
banana  flourishes,  and  the  date-palm; 
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for  this  is  the  latitude  of  the  delta  of 
the  Kile,  and  the  north  wind  is  temper- 
ed by  the  sea  and  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
The  guava,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
lemon  thrive,  as  doubtless  would  also 
the  oliye.  More  than  twenty  different 
kinds  of  fruits  arc  produced  in  wonder- 
ful profiision,  besides  sugar-cane  and 
sea-island  cotton. 

The  woodland  is  an  almost  impene- 
trable thicket,  abounding  in  game,  and 
especially  in  deer,  like  the  drier  prairies, 
and  the  live-oak  cheniresy  that  stretch 
away  northward  along  the  beds  of  an- 
cient outlets  of  the  river.  I  have  known 
a  sportsman  to  bag  sixty  pair  of  rabbits, 
in  a  single  day,  on  the  bosky  lowlands 
opposite  Banana-grove  plantation.  Near- 
ly every  species  of  migratory  wild  fowl 
and  water  fowl  in  the  country  seems  to 
visit  this  remote  tropical  region.  The 
air  is  sometimes  darkened  with  im- 
mense flocks  of  red-winged  rice-birds, 
which,  as  they  turn,  all  at  the  same 
instant,  in  their  flight,  disappear  for  a 
moment  from  sight.  Pelicans,  and  long- 
legged  cranes,  stalk  among  the  reeds,  or 
flitting,  like  ghosts,  through  the  air, 
startle  with  their  unearthly  screams. 

The  quaint  cottages  buried  in  these 
fragrant  orange-groves,  like  the  man- 
sions among  the  splendid  live-oaks  on 
the  sugar-estates  above,  seem  far  prettier 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  than  upon 
near  inspection.  One  can  see,  in  their 
decoration,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Here  and  there,  shaded  by  a  graceful 
group  of  bananas,  is  a  "  latanier  hut," 
with  adobe  walls  and  a  roof  thatched 
with  the  fan-shaped  leaf  of  the  pal- 
metto. The  simple  and  kind-hearted 
people  address  you  in  a  mongrel  pat&is 
of  half  a  dozen  European  languages. 
They  look  poor ;  they  live  meanly ;  but 
you  would  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
value  of  those  small  "  orchards."  No- 
where, in  this  country,  can  one  live 
with  so  little  labor  as  in  this  perpetual 
summer,  in  the  shade  of  these  bananas 
and  orange-trees:  nowhere  else  is  that 
little  labor  so  grudgingly  given. 

From  Point  a-la-Hache,  fifty  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  to  Baton  Rouge, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above, 


the  left  bank,  or  "  coast,"  of  the  river, 
as  it  is  called  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
right  bank  up  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  are  lined  almost  continuously 
with  sugar-plantations.  Before  the  war, 
these  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultiyation. 
The  deep  green  of  the  vast  fields  of 
growing  cane  is  surpassed  in  beauty 
only  by  the  verdure  and,  in  their  sea- 
son, the  bloom  and  the  snow-like  white- 
ness of  the  open  bolls  of  cotton  on  the 
plantations  still  higher  up  the  river. 
Forty  thousand  x>ounds  of  cane-jnice, 
equivalent  to  at  least  a  hogshead  of 
sugar,  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
hogasse  (aU  that  is  left  of  the  cane  after 
it  has  passed  between  the  immense  roll- 
ers of  the  grinding-mill,  and  is  crashed 
so  dry  that  it  bums  like  tinder  in  the 
sugar-house  ftimace),  have  been  taken 
from  many  of  these  acres  forty  years  in 
succession ;  yet,  so  largely  does  the 
sugar-cane  draw  its  nourishment  firom 
the  air,  and  of  such  marvellous  fertility 
is  this  soil— this  alluvium  wrested  first 
from  the  sea  by  the  river,  and  in  torn 
defended  from  the  river  by  artificial 
embankments— that  the  last  year's  pro- 
duct was  as  great  as  the  first. 

Stretching  along  continuously  in  the 
rear  of  these  great  sugar-estates  are  the 
inmiense  cypress-swamps  of  Louisiana, 
hung  with  long  festoons  of  Spanish 
mass,  that  give  the  trees  a  sombre,  Ai- 
nereal  aspect.  Until  one  reaches  Baton 
Rouge,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  Passes,  not  even  a  hillock  is  to 
be  seen.  Excepting  the  wall-like  banks 
which,  at  low  water,  shut  out  the  view, 
and  that  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  slopes  back  to  the  swamp,  at  the 
average  of  seven  feet  for  the  first  mile, 
the  level  of  the  ocean  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  upon  the  vast  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  At  Baton  Rouge  be- 
gins the  slight  elevation  which  sweUs 
above  into  the  blufi^  that  frown  upon 
thef  river  at  Port  Hudson,  Yicksburg, 
and  Memphis. 

As  the  steamboat  glides  along,  at  low 
water,  one  can  see  how  the  great  spiriij^ 
fioods  have  scattered  their  gpoSlB  of 
drift  and  ooie  along  tha  baiika.  Hm 
shore  is  a  yeritabk  batttfrUd 
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the  elements  of  earth  and  water,  whose 
victory  has  alternated.  The  trunks  of 
great  trees,  with  roots  and  branches 
entire,  haye  been  left  suspended  here 
and  there  in  fantastic  positions  by  the 
retiring  waters,  jast  as  huge  boulders 
are  sometimes  found  poised  as  by  the 
hands  of  giants.  Here  and  there  also 
the  bank  has  cayed  in,  to  the  extent 
perhaps  of  acres  of  land ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  riyer  is  sure  to  be 
found  a  deposit  of  sediment,  or  a  lot- 
ture  ;  and  nature,  as  if  in  haste  to  con- 
ceal the  slimy  deformity,  coyers  it  speed- 
ily with  a  growth  of  cotton-woods,  so 
thick  that  a  bird  cannot  fly  between 
them. 

At  high  water,  however,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  is  changed.  One 
can  then  look  down  from*  the  steamboat- 
deck  upon  the  ac^acent  fields.  The 
levee,  in  places  firom  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  confines  the  turbid  and  foam- 
ing flood  to  the  river-channeL  Instead 
of  the  slow  current  at  low  water,  the 
great  river  now  rushes  towards  the  sea 
with  almost  the  velocity  of  a  torrent. 
It  is  thick  and  muddy  with  sediment. 
Enormous  quantities  of  driftwood  are 
drawn  into  the  swiftest  part  of  the 
current,  in  a  continuous  line  that  twists 
and  writhes  in  the  tortuous  channel,  like 
a  great  black  serpent,  or  is  day  after 
day  whirled  round  in  vast  eddies,  as  at 
Port  Hudson.  Many  a  Federal  soldier, 
who  stood  guard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  remember  the  grim 
processions  of  mighty  forest-trees,  with 
roots  and  branches  high  in  air,  that 
glided  past,  like  spectral  fleets,  in  the 
gloom  and  darkness  of  the  night  The 
gleam  of  a  white  pelican  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  distance;  herons  and  cranes, 
frightened  by  the  splash  of  the  steam- 
boat, betake  themselves  to  the  sedgy 
marshes;  or  an  alligator  rolls  lazily 
from  the  log  on  which  it  slumbered. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Red  lUver,  the 
traveller  leaves  behind  the  dvilizafion 
and  busy  lilb  inspired  by  the  proximity 
of  New  Orleans.  Vast  forests  now  in- 
tervene, with  here  and  there  a  strag- 
gling town  or  settlement  on  the  river- 
bank.    The  monotony  is  broken  by  the 


sight  of  enormous  flat-boats  and  rafts 
floating  down  lazily  with  the  current. 
An  occasional  column  of  black  smoke 
rising  high  above  the  trees,  in  the  dis- 
tance, indicates  the  presence  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  but,  so  crooked  is  the  river,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
above  or  below.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  bends,  approaching  boats  are 
sometimes  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, in  parallel  lines,  or  are  diverging, 
and  running  from  each  other.  The 
steamboat  stops  now  and  then  to  land 
perhaps  a  single  passenger,  or,  at  long 
intervals,  at  a  woodyard,  where  some 
squatter  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune.  With  the  exception  of  Mem- 
phis, Natchez,  Vicksburg,  a  few  unim- 
portant villages,  and  the  solitary  plan- 
tations scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  river,  the  vast  region  from  the 
mouth  of  Red  River  to  Cairo  is  a  wil- 
derness. 

Above  Cairo  the  traveller  begins  to 
feel  the  first  pulses  of  that  wonderful 
life  which  is  throbbing  throughout  the 
great  West.  There  are  vast  prairies 
waving  with  fields  of  grain,  and  dotted 
with  mounds  built  perhaps  before  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  alone  surpass  in  size 
the  largest  rivers  of  Europe;  lofty 
mountains;  broad  plains,  over  which 
roam  tribes  of  red-men  and  herds  of 
buffaloes;  and  cities  that  have  grown 
like  the  creations  of  magic. 

As  one  steams  up  the  Mississippi,  day 
after  day,  and  closely  observes  the  pas- 
sengers on  board,  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  somewhat  of  the  vastness,  of  the 
variety,  of  the  newness,  of  the  roughness 
of  the  surroundings,  has  impressed  it- 
self upon  their  thoughts,  conversation, 
and  manners.  Men  who  make  these 
immense  journeys,  who  travel  on  these 
mighty  rivers,  whoso  eyes  survey  these 
forests  and  prairies  boundless  as  the 
dome  of  the  sky,  whose  every-day  talk 
is  of  growing  cities,  of  lines  of  railroads 
stretching  from  river  to  sea,  of  grand 
enterprises  that,  in  the  Old  World,  would 
daunt  even  kings,  learn  unconscioosly 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  in  a  manner 
that  seems  gigantesque,  if  not  vaunting 
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and  presumptuoDs,  to  people  Ufied  to 
smaller  things  and  to  more  diminutiTe 
standards. 

A  city-gate  in  Damascus,  a  bazaar  in 
Stamboul,  a  ca^k  in  ParLs,  Broadway  in 
New  York,  are  not  better  places  to 
study  human  nature  than  the  deck  of  a 
Mississippi  steamboat.  There  meet  the 
polished  man  of  the  city  and  the  back- 
woodsman, the  New  Orleans  factor  from 
his  cotton  samples  and  the  Texan  herds- 
man from  his  lasso,  the  western  trapper 
and  the  New  England  spinner,  the 
Southern  planter  and  the  Northern  far- 
mer, the  freedman  and  the  once  slaro- 
crat,  white  men,  black  men,  red  men, 
yellow  men,  men  of  various  national- 
ities, of  numerous  languages,  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  religions,  of  ayery  political 
party,  and  representing  all  the  material 
interests  associated  with  this  great  river, 
— all,  in  fine,  who  are  drawn  by  business 
or  by  pleasure  into  this  mighty  stream 
of  travel  and  traffic. 

The  bends,  the  bluffs,  the  islands,  the 
floods,  the  green  cliffs  of  verdure  rising, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  out  of  the  water, 
between  which  the  steamboat  winds  her 
way  through  the  wilderness  when  the 
inundations  cover  the  river-banks,  the 
suppressed  and  sullen  roar,  as  of  the 
far-sounding  sea,  with  which  the  waters 
fall  away  into  the  swamps,  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  sunlight,  the  glorious  even- 
ings, whose  golden  and  purple  splendors 
rival  the  soft  skies  of  Italy,  yon  forts 
and  earthworks  now  abandoned,  those 
solitary  chimneys,  those  deserted  plan- 
tations and  bosky  fields — the  war,  re- 
construction, Union — such  are  the  topics 
of  conversation,  and  all  of  them  are  in 
some  way  linked  with  the  existence  of 
the  great  Mississippi  The  ckuJtM^  the 
land-slides,  the  booming  torrents,  the 
whirling  eddies,  the  roaring  crevasses, 
the  snags,  the  sawyers,  the  bars,  the 
"  tow-heads,"  the  wreck-heaps,  the  very 
names  applied  to  dangerous  points  of 
navigation,  as  the  DeviVs  Elbow,  the 
Devil's  Race-course,  the  ftrequent  ex- 
plosions, the  terrible  disasters, — aU 
these  supply  additional  thenxes  of  ooo- 
versation,  and  attest  how  deeply  the 
phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  have  af- 


fected the  imaginations  and  influenced 
the  thoughts  of  men. 

There  is  something  overpowering  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  Mississippi  It 
drains  a  territory  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  about 
one  third  of  the  Republic,  including 
Alaska,  and  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  outside  of  Russia, 
Norway,  an«i  Sweden.  With  an  average 
high-water  width,  below  Cairo,  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet^ 
an  average  depth,  also  at  high  water, 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  the 
Mississippi  pours  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
This  is  the  average,  amounting  in  a 
year  to  nineteen  and  a  half  tiiUion 
cubic  feet  The  quantity,  however, 
varies  enormously  in  different  years.  la 
1839  and  1855,  it  was  twenty-nine 
trillions  (29,000,000,000,000).  Tet  this 
enormous  quantity  of  water  is  only  one 
quarter  of  the  rain-fall  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi 

The  sediment  held  in  the  Mississippi 
is  to  the  weight  of  its  water  as  •one  to 
fiflecn  hundred,  to  its  volume  as  one  to 
twenty-nine  hundred.  In  an  ordinaxy 
year,  the  sedimentary  matter,  transpoit* 
ed  in  a  state  of  suspension  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  amounts  to  eight 
hundred  twelve  and  a  half  trillioa 
pounds,  enough,  when  deposited,  to 
raise  two  hundred  and  forty-one  square 
miles  of  sea-bottom  a  single  foot. 
Besides  this  earthy  matter  held  in 
suspension,  the  Mississippi  pushes  along 
on  its  bottom  into  the  Qulf,  sand  and 
gravel  enough  to  cover,  in  the  conrae 
of  a  year,  a  square  mile  with  a  deposit 
twenty -seven  feet  deep.  The  total 
contribution  firom  the  river  to  the  Gulf 
— the  tribute  of  the  land  to  the  se»— 
would  amount  therefore,  every  year,  to 
a  prism  two  hundred  and  sixty-ei^gfat 
feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  one  square 
mife.* 

Very  remarkable,  not  to  Ay  paradox^ 
ical,  are  some  of  the  physical  character' 


•  Oeneral  Humphrey's  "Bepoit  on  Vbm  Vtpkm 
wd  Hydzmulioi  of  the  MiaissipFi  BiT«r.* 
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istics  of  the  Mississippi  Its  average 
width  between  Cairo  and  the  ArkaDsas, 
at  high  water,  is  fonr  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  feet;  between 
Bayou  La  Fourche  and  the  Passes, 
several  hundred  miles  below,  it  is  two 
thousand  feet  less.  From  bank  to  bank, 
up  at  island  No.  76,  is  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet ;  at  a  point  between 
Bonnet  Carr6  and  New  Orleans,  the 
river  has  a  vndth  of  but  nineteen 
hundred  feet,  and  at  low  water,  only 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty.  At  Vicks- 
burg  the  river  rises,  during  the  spring- 
floods,  some  forty  feet  above  low-water 
mark;  at  Natchez,  in  1861,  the  varia- 
tion was  fifty-one  feet ;  at  New  Orleans 
the  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  stages  of  water  is  rarely  more  than 
a  dozen  feet.  During  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  Mississippi  large  ships  experience 
but  little  difficulty  in  crossing  the  bar 
of  Southwest  Pass ;  during  the  highest 
stage  of  the  river  the  same  ships  can 
hardly  be  got  over.  Below  the  mouth 
of  Red  River,  hayous  run  out  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi instead  of  rivers  running  into  it 
In  the  delta  the  M^sissippi  does  not  run 
in  an  ordinary  channel  between  hills, 
but  partially  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  of 
its  own  formation.  Although  the 
source  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  must  be 
about  two  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
earth  than  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
thereby  causing  the  water  to  run  up- 
hill. The  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
is  concave  to  the  sky.  Its  rivers  are 
convergent ;  the  tendency  consequently 
is  to  consolidation,  to  union ;  while  the 
central  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia 
being  convex  to  the  sky,  their  rivers 
diverge,  and  tend  to  difiusion,  to  variety. 
The  largest  river  ijk  North  America,  the 
Mississippi  was  the  latest  in  formation ; 
yet  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany 
flow  from  one  of  the  oldest  geological 
regions  in  the  world,  and  the  saurians 
and  ganoidh  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
belong  to  remote  geological  ages.  Ex- 
cept the  depression  of  the  earth's 
Burface  at  New  Madrid,  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  1811,  the  hills  of  Belle 


Isle,  Petite  AnsC)  C6te  Blanche,  Grande 
C6te,  and  the  mud-volcanoes  at  the 
Passes,  there  is  but  little  evidence  of 
volcanic  action  along  the  Mississippi 
The  formation  of  the  great  alluvion 
resulted  from  no  sudden  freak,  or  con- 
vulsion, fh>m  no  rude,  titanic  shock, 
but  from  "the  slow,  sweet  toil  of 
Nature."  De  Soto,  in  quest  of  gold  and 
slaves  (he  carried  with  him  fetters  and 
bloodhounds,  and  shot  without  mercy 
the  natives  who  attempted  to  resist  or 
escape),  and  in  which  "  he  found  noth- 
ing so  remarkable  as  the  place  of  his 
burial,"  discovered  the  Mississippi  near 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  explored,  and  in  the 
main  settled  from  above  instead  of 
below,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  great 
rivers.  Its  possession  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  alienation  between  the  North 
and  the  South ;  it  is  destined  hereafter 
to  be  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  sections  of  country. 

With  all  its  disasters,  its  floods  and 
inundations,  the  Mississippi  is  the 
parent  of  incalculable  good,  of  multi- 
form blessings  that  seem  incidental  and 
supplementary  to  its  purpose  of  drain- 
ing one  third  of  our  territory,  and  fur- 
nishing twenty  thousand  miles  of  inland 
navigation.  Where  the  sea  once  held 
dominion  the  Mississippi  has  formed 
the  richest  delta  in  the  world,  reaching 
from  the  Passes  all  the  way  up  to  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  and  from  the  Teche 
across  to  Lake  Pontchartrain — a  terri- 
tory of  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
square  miles.  Above  this,  and  ages 
upon  ages  earlier  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  it  rescued  also  from  the  sea  the 
great  alluvial  plain  that  reaches  from 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  where  the 
Mississippi  broke  through  the  Ozach 
Hills  above  Cairo,  and,  varying  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  widtii,  encloses 
about  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  fattest  alluvion.  These 
bottom-lands  need,  now,  no  manure,  no 
fertilizing  agents,  but  when,  by  and  by, 
the  soil  shall  begin  to  lose  its  strength, 
the  farmers,  instead  of  importing  bone- 
dust,  and  guano  from  the  South  Sea, 
will  learn  to  use,  as  they  do  in  Egypt, 
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the  rich,  fat,  slimy  ooze  which  the  river 
deposits  wherever  you  pennit  its  waters 
to  stand.  They  will  also  learn  how  to 
arrest  the  solid  miles  of  earth  that  are 
now  swept  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
with  them,  by  the  river's  aid,  raise  the 
level  of  their  lands,  fill  up  their  swamps, 
and  rescue  whole  districts  from  malarias, 
and  from  the  dominion  of  the  alligator 
and  water-fowl,  just  as  already  the 
"poor  whites"  idong  the  Mississippi 
catch  its  drift-trees  for  firewood,  steam- 
boat-fuel, and  saw-logs. 

New  Orleans  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
great  West  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
payable  in  annual  instalments,  not  in 
the  com  of  Illinois,  the  wheat  of  Ne- 
braska, the  gold  of  Colorado,  but  in  the 
mudrbanhy  or  hatture,  in  front  of  the  city, 
which,  since  the  great  suit  with  Edward 
Livingston  for  its  possession,  has  netted 
her  millions  of  dollars.  Not  only  that, 
a  steamboat  can  land  anywhere  along 
the  Lower  Mississippi ;  the  innumerable 
bayous  of  the  delta  cover  it  with  a  net- 
work of  navigable  streams.  Aside  from 
the  common  blessings  of  earth  and 
water,  the  planter  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  cannot  complain  of  its 
bounties.  He  might  almost  say,  that 
the  Father  of  Waters  builds  a  wharf  in 
front  of  his  plantation,  and  digs  a  canal 
in  its  rear,  furnishes  a  wood-pile  before 
his  house,  and  supplies  a  "heap  of 
manure." 

Mark  what  grand  results  sometimes 
spring  from  the  most  insignificant 
causes. 

Would  you  believe  that  a  particular 
slope  in  Dakota  could  alter  the  climate 
of  New  Orleans?  that  a  ridge  hi 
Alabama,  a  line  of  low  hills  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  could  materiaUy 
afiect  the  dynamics  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
that  a  bend  of  the  Yellowstone  could, 
by  any  possibility,  become  an  element 
of  political  economy  in  Louisiana,  mod- 
ifying the  health  of  her  people,  and 
affecting  her  labor  ?  Yet  these  are  facts. 

The  inclines  and  sloping  planes  that 
make  up  the  great  concave  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin  are  so  disposed  by  the 
Almighty  Hand,  that  the  rains  and 
melted  snows  poured  down  from  them 


do  not  reach  the  Lower  Mississippi  at 
the  same  time,  but  usually  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  in  successive  fioods,  the 
effect  of  the  last  of  which  is,  often,  not 
entirely  lost  before  the  autunmal  rains 
again  swell  the  rivers.  The  Red,  the 
Arkansas,  and  White  Rivers,  first  pour 
out  their  muddy  contributions;  tiien, 
the  clear  Ohio;  then,  the  transparent 
Upper  Mississippi ;  and  last  of  idl,  the 
turbid  and  majestic  MissourL 

But  suppose  great  inundating  waves 
to  rush  into  the  Mississippi,  all  at  once, 
from  the  Red  and  the  Arkansas,  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  or,  what 
is  still  worse,  from  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri :  the  levees  of  Louisiana  could 
not  withstand  the  overwhelming  floods ; 
the  Lower  Mississippi  would  become^ 
what  it  is  indeed  too  often,  an  inland 
sea.  How  slight  a  change  it  would 
require  in  the  beds  of  the  Ohio  and 
Tennessee  to  send  their  waters  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Alabama! 
How  slight  an  elevation  of  the  earth, 
also,  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  Gulf  through  Texas  I  Either  of 
which  would  completely  change  the 
physics  and  dynamics  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi. 

As  it  is,  the  grand  dtUmr  of  the 
Tennessee,  from  northern  Alabama  to 
southern  Illinois,  retards  the  floods  from 
the  southwestern  Allcghanies  until  those 
from  the  southeastern  spurs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  reached  the  sea. 
That  still  grander  detour  of  the  main 
Missouri,  by  which  it  is  made  to  nm 
flrst  northward,  then  sweep  eastward, 
and  lastly,  with  another  magniflcent 
curve,  flow  away  in  a  southeastern 
direction  to  the  Mississippi,  by  a  route 
some  two  thousand  miles  longer  than 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  head-waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  to  St.  Louis,  keeps 
back  the  mighty  floods  of  the  Missomi 
until  the  Ohio  and  the  Upper  Mississippi 
have  exhausted  their  strength. 

When  all  the  other  great  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  have  spent  tbeir  iozQe— 
when  spring  and  its  rains  are  pMt|  vmA 
the  summer-sun  blazes  witk  intdknUf 
heat— when  water  is  wanted  to  ttmk 
steamboats,  baizes,  tiDd-^rtbi«h^  JBw      * 
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evaporation,  for  rain  and  dew — when 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is 
about  to  £sdl,  and  the  harvests  are  in 
peril,— more  than  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  rivers  and  melted  snows  have  been 
accumulating  in  this  grand  northern 
arch  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Upper 
Missouri.  At  last  the  northernmost 
point  is  unlocked  by  the  heat  of  the 
advancing  sun,  and  then  comes  down, 
perhaps  in  May,  oftener  in  June,  and 
sometimes  in  July,  but  always  at  least 
forty  days  later  than  if  by  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  or  the  Kansas,  the  "Juno 
Rise"  of  the  Missouri,  "a  name  of 
grandeur,  of  joy,  of  activity,  of  wealth, 
of  harvests,  to  all  the  dwellers  on  the 
stream  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
far-off  British  line  of  the  northwest" 

As  you  steam  up  the  Lower  MiBsis- 
sippi,  you  would  say  that  these  bottom- 
lands and  swamps,  those  dank  and 
bosky  fields,  were  the  very  home  of 
malaria,  the  rendezvous  of  miasmas. 
You  could  not  be  more  mistaken.  But 
for  epidemics,  which  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  avoid.  New  Orleans  is  as 
healthy  as  Boston,  Louisiana  as  healthy 
as  Massachusetts.  Dip  up  a  glass  of 
water  from  this  turbid  Mississippi  in 
the  month  of  June,  sometimes  far  into 
the  month  of  July— it  will  be  cool  and 
refreshing ;  it  was  iced  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Dakota. 

The  Mississippi  acts,  in  fact,  as  a  great 
refrigerating  tube  laid  directly  through 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  evapora- 
tion from  these  cold  mountain-floods,  as 
they  sweep  through  Louisiana,  cools  the 
air  and  sets  it  in  motion.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  and 
that  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  only  five 
miles  distant,  sometimes  differ  several 
degrees.  Hence  the  cool  morning  and 
evening  breezes  of  this  delicious  climate. 
When  the  planters  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  are  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves from  the  sickly  rivers  to  the  sea- 
coast  or  to  the  mountains,  the  Creole, 
the  Mississippian,  the  Texan,  repair  to 
the  cool,  shady  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
No  sugar  or  cotton  planter  within  sight 
of  the  river  ever  thinks,  in  ordinary 
Beaaons,  of  going  elsewhere  for  health. 


The  Creoles  of  Louisiana  say  that  they 
experience,  in  the  course  of  every  day, 
aU  the  various  seasons  of  the  year — ^tho 
cold  of  Winter  at  night,  the  freshness 
of  Spring  in  the  morning  hours,  the 
heat  of  Summer  at  midday,  and  the  soft, 
warm  glow  of  Autumn  in  the  glorious 
evening.  This  immunity  from  disease 
enables  the  white  man  to  toil  in  the 
open  field  in  Louisiana ;  it  must  make 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  the  great 
rice-producing  region  of  North  America. 

Wliat  a  splendid  illustration,  too,  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  afford  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  of  the 
law  that  no  great  human  want  springs 
into  existence  without  the  means  being 
supplied  at  hand  by  Providence  to  fiU 
it.  Our  ancestors  had  no  sooner  reached, 
in  their  toilsome  march  of  civilization, 
the  crest  of  the  AUeghanies,  than  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  invited 
them  to  glide  down  to  richer  and 
broader  dominions  than  they  had  ever 
had  conception  of.  No  sooner  had 
Jefferson  purchased  the  vast  territory  of 
Louisiana,  than  Fulton  was  ready  with 
the  steamboat  to  explore  its  rivers  and 
transport  to  their  banks  a  busy  and 
enterprising  population.  No  sooner  had 
the  wandering  spirits  of  the  old  Saxons 
and  Teutons  seized  upon  the  modem 
Germans  and  Kelts,  than  the  open  arms 
of  the  Mississippi  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  No  sooner  had  the  remote  trad- 
ing-posts on  our  western  rivers  grown 
into  towns,  than  the  vast  spaces,  the 
intervening  prairies  and  forests,  were 
spanned  with  railroads.  And  when 
men  grew  impatient  of  steam,  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  became  their  busy  mes- 
sengers. 

Had  the  North  American  Lidian  pos- 
sessed the  horse  or  the  camel  he  would 
not,  it  is  said,  have  remained  a  savage. 
He  could  walk,  or  paddle  his  canoe,  four 
miles  an  hour;  on  horseback,  one  can 
make  eight :  that  four  miles  is  just  the 
difference  between  barbarism  and  semi- 
civilization.  The  steamboat  nearly 
doubled  the  average  speed  of  the  horse ; 
the  railroad  has  doubled  and  nearly 
trebled  the  speed  of  the  steamboat; 
and,  in  the  communication  of  intelli- 
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gencc,  the  telegraph  has  practically 
annihilated  time  and  gpace.  When 
Claiborne  was  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans,  it  took  sixty  days  to  send  a 
despatch  to  Washington  and  get  an 
answer.  A  prefect  of  the  prsetorians  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  declared,  that  it 
■would  require  a  year  to  forward  des- 
patches to,  and  receive  a  response  from, 
armies  operating  in  those  remote  re- 
gions of  the  world  where  Jastinian  was 
meditating  campaigns.  But  no  army 
of  the  Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire ever  reached  a  point  so  distant 
fh)m  Byzantium,  or  from  Rome,  as 
Sitka  is  from  Wasliington ;  and  Sitka 
and  Washington  will  soon  be  in  hourly 
communication. 

The  world  is  just  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  cheap  and  rapid 
communication  as  an  element  of  civili- 
zation. In  this  country  we  are  also 
beginning  to  appreciate  its  value  as  an 
element  of  unionism.  But  only  after 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad ; 
when  New  York  and  San  Francisco  will 
lie  in  the  great  highway  of  the  world's 
travel ;  when,  gliding  on  the  **  pale  iron 
edge"  across  the  continent,  we  may 
jostle  in  the  cars  Chinese  mandarins 
and  Japanese  princes  on  their  way  to 
Europe,  and  the  money-kings  of  Europe 
on  their  way  to  the  Golcondas  and 
cotton-fields  of  the  East ;  when  we,  at 
last,  shall  have  frilly  realized  that  dream 
of  centuries — a  direct  western  passage 
from  Europe  to  India-^and  shall  have 
grasped  the  rich  prize  of  Asiatic  traffic; 
when  St.  Louis,  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri,  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, shall  become  the  distributing 
point  of  a  commerce  greater  than  that 
of  Tarshish,  Phojnicia,  Carthage,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  all  the  caravans  that  toil 
wearily  across  the  deserts,  combined; 
then  will  the  real  value  and  significance 
of  this  great  rivcr-fl3rstem  be  understood. 
Nor  until  then  will  its  levees  be  prop- 
erly rebuilt,  will  its  currents  be  made  to 
flow  in  even  and  regular  volume,  and 
this  magnificent  Mississippi  become,  in 
the  highest  sense,  a  liquid  highway  to 


the  miUions  of  people  living  on  its 
banks. 

Already  a  vast  emigration  from  Asia 
is  climbing  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  it  will  soon  cross 
the  lofty  intra-mountain  basin  of  Salt 
Lake ;  it  will  descend  from  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  flood,  com* 
pared  with  which  the  present  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  will  dwindle  into 
insignificance ;  for  that  great  highway 
across  the  continent  wiU  change  not 
only  the  course  of  the  world's  travel 
and  traffic,  but  in  time,  also,  afifect  the 
direction  of  its  migrating  races. 

When  the  Irish  shall  become  recon- 
ciled to  Ireland,  and  good  government 
attract  the  Germans  down  the  Danube 
to  the  rich  plains  of  Hungary,  to  the 
broad  prairies  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, to  the  fertile  but  almost  unin^ 
habited  wastes  of  Bulgaria ;  when  Bid- 
dy shall  get  above  "service,"  Patrick 
despise  the  hod,  Hans  reftise  to  "  hire 
out,"  and  Pompey  become  a  landowner; 
then  these  soft,  pliant  Orientals,  living 
on  the  cheapest  food,  working  for  the 
lowest  wages,  submitting  patiently  to 
poverty,  to  reproach,  and  insult,  will 
take  the  places  of  one  and  all  aa 
"help,"  as  menials.  Chi-Hi  wiU  be 
maid  of  all  work  in  Boston  and  in 
Denvir.  Ching-Wang  will  cook  in  New 
York,  wash  and  iron  in  St  Louis,  sell 
cigars  in  New  Orleans,  tend  babies  in 
Omaha,  draw  corks  in  Newport.  Hop* 
Chang  will  spin  in  New  England,  hoe 
cotton  in  Georgia,  carry  mortar  in  Chi- 
cago, gather  rice  in  Louisiana,  do  farm- 
work  in  Kentucky,  and  labor  on  canals 
and  railroads  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Those  pent-up  millions  of  Asim 
want  room,  want  food,  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work ;  we,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  want  labor;  we  moat 
have  it;,  we  have  fimns  for  millionai 
work  for  tens  of  millions.  Here  is  the 
demand ;  there  the  supply.  Thofle  plod* 
ding,  rice-eating,  polygamic,  idol-woK^ 
shipping  Orientals,  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world ;  but  fteam  will  i 
bring  us  together. 
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WOMAN  AND  WORK. 

**  The  woman's  causo  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  god-like,  bond  or  free.*' 


In  that  ancient  garden  sitnatod  in  the 
mystic  Orient,  and  watered  by  the  Hid- 
dekel  and  Euphrates,  it  was  announced 
to  woman,  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rulq  over  thee." 
From  that  portentous  moment  down  to 
the  latest  "Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tion," the  question  of  her  sphere  has 
been  alike  unsettled  and  unsettling; 
while  woman  herself  has  been  a  never- 
ending  trouble  and  a  puzzle  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

There  are  certain  wise  ones  who, 
judging  by  their  frequent  reference  to 
the  above  declaration,  would  seem  to 
have  pondered  it  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Sacred  Word. 
Yet,  from  their  mode  of  appl3ring  it, 
they  appear  liaconscious  that  it  is  not  a 
mandate,  but  a  part  of  the  primeval 
curse  deposing  woman  from  her  normal 
condition  of  high  and  pure  companion- 
ship. The  state  of  subjection  into 
which  she  was  thus  brought  was  a 
bitter  growth  of  that  Upas  planted  in 
Eden  by  rebellious  hands,  and  whose 
noxious  branches  have  never  ceased  to 
scatter  blight  and  mildew  over  every 
goodly  thing. 

If  we  wish  for  an  index  of  the  civili- 
zation of  any  country,  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  its  women. 
And  in  proportion  as,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  man  rises  to  a 
higher  moral  and  religious  plane,  in  the 
same  proportion  shall  we  find  woman 
approaching  her  primal  relation  to  him. 
.  In  consideriDg  the  question  of  wom- 
an's sphere,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  different  views  which  have 
been  held  concerning  her.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  thought  her  just 
good  enough  to  bear  to  man  children, 
but  not  to  have  any  control  over  them ; 
to  cook  hii  food,  but  not  to  eat  it  with 
him ;  to  carry  his  burdens,  but  not  to 
■hare  his  comforts ;  in  abort,  to  be  his 
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slave  and  his  football,  she  getting  aU 
the  kicks  and  he  aU  the  coppers. 

Others  have  enshrined  her  as  an 
earthly  divinity — a  glimpse  of  whom, 
at  the  lattice-window  of  her  antique 
turret,  has  nerved  their  hearts  to  war 
and  their  hands  to  fight ;  whose  scarf 
they  have  worn  as  a  puissant  talisman, 
and  one  of  whose  tresses  has  proved  a 
perpetual  inspiration.  But  what,  then, 
mere  these  divinities,  of  such  potent 
infiuence  to  keep  their  knights  in  per- 
petual turmoil  with  one  another  and 
with  all  mankind?  Alas!  they  were 
the  merest  nonentities — fit  for  nothing 
tmder  the  sun  but  to  embroider  tapestry 
and  scarfs. 

Again,  there  have  been  those  who, 
regarding  woman  as  easily  tempted  and 
also  a  tempter,  for  dear  purity's  sake, 
have  thrust  her  into  the  narrow  cell  of 
some  sacred  enclosure;  and  for  them- 
selves—on the  principle,  doubtless,  that 
"  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  " 
— they  have  fled  for  protection  to  holy 
convent-walls. 

Others,  not  a  few,  are  bold  enough  to 
expose  themselves  to  woman's  blandish- 
ments, and  willing  enough  to  take  in- 
finite pains  to  win  her  affections;  but 
who,  the  moment  she  is  brought  under 
their  marital  sway,  ascend  from  the  foot- 
stool of  sweet  persuasion  and  adoring 
homage  to  the  unlovely  heights  of  a 
cool  and  domineering  s^^hness.  Be- 
cause they  feed  and  clothe,  they  have, 
forsooth,  a  perfect  right  to  oppress  her. 
Because  she  is  privileged  to  wear  their 
name,  she  must  be  content  to  bear  what- 
ever of  churlishness  they  choose  to  in- 
fiict.  At  the  altar,  they  vow  to  love 
and  cherish  her  as  their  own  soul ;  but 
they  soon  break  down  her  spirits,  de- 
stroy the  delicate  bloom  of  her  affec- 
tions, and  gradually  turn  her  into  a 
mere  household  machine. 

This  ill-treatment  is  sometimes  mani- 
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fested  "wilfully,  from  an  ingrained  over- 
bearing egotism,  and  sometimes  thought- 
lessly, in  the  thousand-and-one  trifling 
but  sure  indications  that  the  husband  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  lover  as  the 
north  pole  from  the  south.  One  thing 
is  certain :  such  a  husband  was  never  a 
paragon  of  a  brother  or  a  son.  Wrongs 
of  this  sort  usually  begin  in  boyhood, 
by  casting  slurs  upon  the  other  sex, 
saying  of  a  sister,  ^'  She  is  nothing  but 
a  girl,"  and  defying  the  authority  of  a 
mother.  And  the  sons  of  such  a  man 
will  be  likely  to  imitate  their  father's 
example,  treating  their  mother  and 
sisters  as  he  treated  his,  and,  in  their 
turn,  becoming  selfish  and  tyrannical 
husbands. 

What  a  fate  for  their  wives  I  But  let 
them  give  God  thanks  that  the  old  law 
in  Blackstone  is  null,  which  gave  a  man 
'Hhe  right,  for  due  cause,  to  cliastisc 
his  wife  with  a  stick  as  thick  as  the 
thumb ; "  and  not  only  this,  but,  "  with 
a  halter  round  her  neck,  to  sell  her  in 
the  cattle-market  as  if  she  were  a  mare." 
Yet  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  sale  of 
this  kind  took  place  in  England.  The 
certificate  of  transfer  was  published  in 
the  Worcester  Ohronide,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  wife  who  was  sold  was 
the  only  one  of  the  parties  who  could 
write  her  name,  the  two  men  signing 
the  instrument  by  their  mark. 

There  is  still  another  class — modem 
copies  of  the  medieeval  knights — men 
who,  in  theory,  whatever  may  be  their 
practice,  regard  woman  as  something 

"  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

In  their  view,  she  is  alike  unfitted  for 
head  or  hand  work,  except  of  the  most 
airy,  graceful  kind.  The  writing  a  book 
would  be  an  inefiaceable  stain  upon 
her  loveliness,  and  any  thing  so  autre 
as  Dio  Lewis'  Gynmastics  would  be 
almost  sure  to  unsex  her  in  their  eyes. 
On  no  account  can  she  be  permitted  to 
venture  far  into  the  fields  of  knowledge. 
She  may  nibble  along  the  surface,  may 
pluck  from  the  common  branches,  and 
gather  the  gleanings;  but  she  must 
carefully  eschew  the  occult  treasures  of 
the  dead  languages,  the  altitudes  of 


mathematics,  and  the  profrmditics  of 
metaphysics. 

.  These  ifiodern  knights-errant  would 
g^ciously  bestow  on  her  all  the  accom- 
plishments, and  then,  arraying  her  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  they  would  perch 
their  divinity,  if  not  on  a  pedestal,  at 
least  on  a  piano-stool.  But  to  ventoro 
on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  the  hospital, 
oi:  among  the  dead  and  dying  on  the 
battle-field,  is  too  shocking  to  her  sen- 
sibilities. And  to  be  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury,  or  any  mercantile  department, 
or  to  write  on  Political  Economy,  or  to 
practise  medicine — ^^  Oh  tempera !  Oh 
mores  I "  Even  the  display  of  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  energy  is  strikingly  un- 
fcminine ;  nor,  according  to  their  idea, 
is  womanly  grit  consistent  with  woman- 
ly grace.  Man's  ornament  and  play- 
thing, it  is  at  her  peril  that  she  ventaies 
into  scenes  of  toil  and  danger  untuited 
to  lier  frtigility  and  damaging  to  his 
ideal. 

Even  some  who  profess  a  high  respect 
for  woman  virtually  faU  into  this  cate- 
gory. They  prefer  to  woo  one  who  is 
"  fine  by  tlefect  and  beautifully  weak.** 
And  there  are  those  that  have  written 
most  beautifully  and  reverently  of  wom- 
an, who  yet  assert  that  it  is  her  perfec- 
tion to  be  without  character.  "  Eveiy 
man,"  says  one  of  these  writers,  "  would 
like  to  have  an  Ophelia  or  a  Desdemona 
for  his  wife." 

Others  there  are,  not  very  unlike 
these,  tliough  less  profuse  in  gallantry. 
The  yoke  which  they  bind  on  woman\i 
neck  is  perhaps  no  heavier,  but  that  of 
the  former  class  is  covered  with  ribbons 
and  roses.  With  the  latter,  it  is  a 
doctrine  that  all  avocations  calling  for 
intellectual  ability  and  large  attain^ 
ments  belong  to  man,  while  woman 
should  keep  wholly  and  forever  to  her 
own  province  in  the  nursery  and  the 
kitchen.  For  much  mental  efibrt,  they 
pronounce  her  totally  unfitted.  Bat 
bodily  toil  ?  Ah,  yes !  that  is  just  the 
thing  I 

I  must  not  forget  to  notice  another 
emphatic  point  in  the  creed  of  this 
class,  which  is, 

*'  Man  to  command  and  mamn.  to  otMj.*' 
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Far  be  fVom  her  the  presumption  of 
fonuing  an  independent  opinion  upon 
business,  politics,  morals,  religion,  or 
even  {esthetics.  Was  she  not  made  to 
be  a  sweet  echo  of  his  Serene  Highness  ? 

The  thought  of  consulting  his  wife  on 
any  literary  or  business  matter  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  some  who  are 
regarded  as  very  passable  husbands,  and, 
if  suggested,  would  be  considered  pre- 
posterous. Yet,  after  all,  is  it  so  very 
certain  that  a  man^s  productions  are 
incapable  of  being  improved  by  a  wom- 
an^s  touch  ?  or  that  some  failures  in 
business  might  not  be  avoided  by  a 
wise  word  on  her  part  ? 

There  are  still  others,  the  very  antip- 
odes of  these  last  two  classes,  who 
have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  de- 
fence of  the  other  sex : 

**  Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man." 

By  this  equality,  some  understand  the 
same  native  attributes  and  functions,  and 
in  similar  degrees  and  proportions.  They 
claim,  not  only  the  right  and  the  ability, 
.  but  the  perfect  propriety,  of  woman's 
doing  any  thing  and  every  thing  that 
man  does :  she  may  plead  at  the  bar, 
mount  the  rostrum  or  the  pulpit,  wear 
epaulettes  or  ermine,  dig  roots  esculent 
or  classical,  chop  wood  or  logic,  cany  a 
bandbox,  wear  a  cartridge-box,  and  go 
to  the  ballot-box. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  those 
who  hold  the  golden  mean  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  who,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  relations  to  the  other  sex,  honor 
all  womanhood ;  and  without  stopping 
here  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
woman  has,  or  has  not,  the  same  right 
as  man  to  do  any  thing  she  can  do,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  antecedent  to  the 
clouding  of  Eden  by  our  great  mother^s 
double  deed  of  wrong,  there  was  noth- 
ing of  inferiority  in  woman's  relation  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
old  song  we  may  have  heard  our  grand- 
mothers sing — 

**  She  wunt  taken  oat  of  his  head,  to  rale  and  to 

triuroph  o'er  man» 
Neither  was  she  taken  out  of  his  fset,  by  man  to 

be  trampled  upon ; 
But  she  was  taken  oat  of  his  aide»  his  equal  and 

partner  to  be." 


There  is  often  much  ado  about  the 
inferior  sex,  and,  now  and  then,  an 
unhandsome  fling  is '  given  at  the 
"  weaker  vessel."  But  in  the  courteous 
words  of  another,  *'  She  is  weaker  as 
the  China  vase  is  weaker  than  the  mas- 
sive stone  jar.  She  b  weaker  because  cast 
in  a  more  delicate  mould,  and  made  of 
finer  material."  And  this  outward  del- 
icacy corresponds  to  her  inward  mental 
organization. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  impolitic  as  false 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  broad  difference 
between  the  sexes.  But  that  woman  is 
unlike  man,  and  that  her  sphere. usually 
lies  in  a  different  direction,  is  no  in- 
dication of  her  inferiority,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  claimed.  For  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  being  not  one  of 
degree  but  quality,  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  closer  unity.  The  harmony  of 
diversity  or  contrast  is  far  greater  and 
richer  than  that  of  resemblance.  There 
is  more  zest  and  pungency  in  it. 

The  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  term,  help- 
meetj  is  deeply  significant.  It  imports 
that  woman  is  the  counterpart  of  man, 
the  completement  of  the  humanity. 
Could  any  term  more  clearly  convey  the 
need-be  of  the  two  to  miJ^e  a  perfect 
one  ?  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
Platonic  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.  The  same  profound  philosophy 
appears  in  the  Swedenborgian  concep- 
tion, that  man  represents  the  wisdom 
and  woman  the  love-principle — a  unity 
in  duality. 

**  Let  this  proud  watchword  rest 
Of  equal ;  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself;  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal  nor  uufK^uol." 

Man  is  cautious,  woman  impulsive. 
Into  her  reading  and  studies,  she  brings 
more  of  her  heart ;  and  though,  on  that 
account,  somewhat  liable  to  be  led 
astray,  yet  she  avoids  the  danger  man 
experiences  from  his  logical  tendencies. 
For,  while  he  summons  his  faculties,  as 
it  were  separately,  to  the  thorough  sift- 
ing of  any  subject,  thus  divorcing  feel- 
ing from  intellect,  she  brings  her  whole 
mental  and  moral  nature  to  bear  upon 
it  at  once.  Thus  the  same  intuitive 
judgment  that  helps  her  to  a  quicker 
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and  more  accurate  discrimiDation  of 
character  than  man  evinces,  assists  her 
to  many  correct  general  conclusions  as 
to  subjects  about  which,  theoretically  or 
analytically,  she  knows  far  less  than  he. 
There  is  no  need  of  drawing  boundaries 
to  denote  their  respective  provinces. 
Besides,  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  a 
passing  over  into  each  other's  territory. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  sticklers  for  a 
formal  adherence  to  certain  convention- 
al laws  which  somebody  or  other  has  en- 
acted for  the  governance  of  men  and 
women.  I  have  known  people  to  be  quite 
thrown  off  their  equilibrium  by  a  wom- 
an's displaying  self-possession  enough 
to  read  aloud  a  poem  in  a  promiscuous 
circle.  And  again,  I  have  known  some 
persons  to  manifest  considerable  dis- 
turbance at  seeing  a  gentleman,  and, 
above  all,  a  clergyman,  take  a  walk 
with  his  baby  in  his  arms.  If  it  had 
been  a  child  of  two  years,  it  might, 
possibly,  have  been  overlooked ;  but  an 
infant  in  longclothes — how  shockingly 
improper  !  But  have  the  fathers,  then, 
no  duties  ?  "Was  the  Great  Founder  of 
the  race  mistaken  in  giving  cliildren  a 
father  as  well  as  a  mother  ? 

At  Rye  Beach  a  man  may  be  allowed 
to  l)oil  lobsters,  roast  clams,  or  cook  a 
chowder,  and  at  the  Adirondacks  he 
is  permitted  to  fry  trout,  broil  a  par- 
tridge, or  make  a  cup  of  coffee ;  but  to 
do  any  thing  of  this  in  his  own  kitchen, 
no  matter  what  the  domestic  straits,  is 
a  mortal  offence  against  the  proprieties. 

I  have  as  little  admiration  as  any  one 
for  a  man  who  is  Old  Betty-ish,  and 
continually  dabbling  in  domesticities; 
but  I  do  greatly  atlmire  one  who  has 
manliness  enough  to  let  his  dignity  take 
care  of  itself;  who,  if  his  wife  is  feeble, 
and  his  cook  has  suddenly  taken  her 
departure,  is  not  too  full  of  conceits 
about  his  own  respectability  to  go  into 
the  kitchen,  if  need  be,  and  tend  a  cake 
at  the  fire — like  a  king  before  him ;  and 
not  burn  it,  either,  as  the  royal  Alfred 
did. 

I  ail  mi  re  a  man  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  any  thing  that  sudden  exigen- 
cit'S  may  require,  and  without  being 
tormented  l.»y  qualms,  lest,  perchoncfl; 


some  Doctor  of  Divinity,  or  President 
of  a  College,  or  some  old  acquaintance 
on  'Change,  should  hear  of  his  deed,  and 
he  should  thus  sink  one  notch  below  his 
lordly  heights. 

And  I  admire  a  woman  who  can 
throw  herself  into  the  breach  in  similar 
exigencies,  and  bravely  do  -a  man*8 
work,  without  so  much  as  once  asking 
herself  whether  it  be  perfectly  feminine, 
or  what  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones 
would  say  if  they  should  see  her.  This 
is  one  of  "  woman's  rights "  that  I 
believe  in.  And  I  believe  in  man's 
rights,  too— in  his  right  to  do  any 
thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  when  there 
is  no  one  else  to  do  it ;  in  his  right  to 
rock  the  cradle,  and  tend  the  baby,  if 
necessary ;  and  even  to  get  up  at  mid- 
night, if  it  should  be  sick,  and  carry  it 
back  and  forth  with  soothing  words,  or 
a  gentle  lullaby,  while  its  worn  mother 
gets  a  little  quiet  sleep. 

I  remember  a  beau ti  Ail  instance  of  a 
man  in  liigh  position,  whose  wife  was 
for  a  long  period  a  confirmed  invalid. 
There  was  almost  nothing  which,  in  his 
conjugal  devotion,  he  was  not  ready  to 
do  for  her.  In  a  little  wagon  he  had 
contrived  for  her  use,  he  would  draw 
her,  on  pleasant  mornings,  back  and 
forth  on  the  broad  sidewalk  beneath 
the  beautiful  elms.  And  if  at  any  time 
her  appetite  failed,  he  would  go  into 
the  kitchen,  and  with  his  own  hxmd 
prei)are  something  for  her  to  eat. 

To  balance  this,  I  have  in  mind  a 
devoted  wife  who  became,  by  turns, 
eyes,  hands,  and  feet  to  her  inflnu 
husband.  And  she  would  have  counted 
it  a  privilege  to  wait  upon  him  thus  for 
a  thousand  years,  if  Heaven  could  have 
spared  him  so  long. 

Perhaps,  in  all  candor,  I  ought  here 
to  admit,  however  ashamed  I  may  feel 
to  do  so,  that  there  are  inefficient,  or 
indolent,  or  possibly  a  few  fnan-fiM 
women,  who  have  no  objection  to  im- 
pose their  proper  work  upon  th^ 
husbands.  Of  such  inglorious  Mrhing^ 
there  can  bo  but  one  opinion.  For,  of 
all  upside-down  airangementSi  none  is 
mora  despicable  than  that  ia  which  a 
woman,  having  put  her  ] 
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the  yoke,  leaves  him  to  perform  do- 
mestic drudgery  at  home,  while  she  is 
gossiping  in  the  street. 

But  I  believe  in  a  generous  reciprocity 
of  duties.  We  remember  the  German 
women  who,  in  the  siege  of  Weinsbcrg, 
having  received  from  Conrad  permis- 
sion to  depart  with  whatever  they  could 
carry,  bore  out  every  one  her  husband 
on  her  back.  And  so  far  from  its  being 
chronicled  as  a  violation  of  the  propri- 
eties, their  conjugal  devotion  so  moved 
the  Emperor  as  to  procure  pardons  for 
their  husbands  and  peace  for  their  coun- 
try. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  duties,  however,  the  inherent 
distinction  between  the  sexes  ought 
never  to  bo  ignored.  It  is  due  to 
woman  that  her  mind  should  be  strong- 
ly tasked  and  thoroughly  disciplined, 
as  well  as  richly  furnished.  In  other 
words,  she  should  have  the  same  chance 
as  man — the  chance  to  test  her  powers, 
and  to  settle  for  herself  and  for  the 
world  the  mooted  question  of  what  she 
is  able  and  what  she  is  not  able  to 
accomplish.  But  however  broad  her 
education,  the  peculiar  attributes  of  her 
womanhood  should  be  carcftilly  pre- 
served. If  her  intellect  be  so  trained  as 
to  throw  the  affcctional  part  of  her 
nature  into  the  background,  the  effect 
will  be  most  disastrous ;  for  tliis  would 
be  to  unwomanize  woman,  rendering 
her  unlovable,  if  not  unloving. 

One  of  the  vexed  problems  relating 
'  to  this  subject  is  'vcaman's  tcark. 

However  suitable  it  may  be  for  wom- 
en to  look  to  their  husbands  for  support, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  no  husbands  ?  And  when  the 
number  of  women  exceeds  that  of  men, 
how  can  it  be  that  some  will  not,  of 
necessity,  be  husbandless,  except  they 
migrate  to  Utah?  Now,  what  shall 
such  woimeii  do  ? 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  wages. 
For  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  work, 
and  work  equally  well  done,  shall  she 
receive  less  compensation  simply  because 
she  11  a  woman?  Grave  charges  are 
reiterated  agaiost  society  for  its  injustice 
ia  this  respect  To  its  plea  that  woman 


needs  less  remuneration  than  man,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  question  of 
wages  is  primarily  one  of  equity,  and 
not  of  sex. 

Is  it  the  habit  of  employers  to  regu- 
late their  rates  of  payment  according  to 
the  necessities  of  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy ?  Does  the  trade-value  of  any  fab- 
ric in  the  market  turn  upon  the  question 
whether  it  was  made  by  male  or  female 
hands  1  In  some  departments,  the  very 
question  reveals  its  absurdity.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  a  publisher 
who  should  have  offered  only  half  the 
usual  copyright  for  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in," because  it  was  written  by  Mrs.  rath- 
er than  Professor  Stowe  ?  or  for  **  Auro- 
ra Leigh,"  because  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
not  her  husband,  was  the  author  ? 

I  am  aware  that  in  this  skein  of  ques- 
tions, some  threads  of  plausibility  are 
twisted  in  with  whatever  there  may  be 
of  fair  .argument.  Nor  is  it  quite  easy 
for  unskilful  fingers  to  disentangle  them. 
Yet,  so  far  as  the  argument  has  weight, 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rem- 
edy, if  there  be  any,  is  in  woman's  hands, 
and  that,  if  she  can  mal^e  good  her 
claims,  they  will,  in  the  end^  be  recog- 
nized. 

In  regard  to  the  general  principle  of 
compensation,  two  things  are  evident : 
one,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  society,  by 
the  remuneration  of  labor,  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  its  members;  the 
other^  that  man,  as  the  natural  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  on  whom  the 
wife  and  children  are  understood  to 
depend  for  support,  receives  higher 
wages  than  woman,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  no  such  responsibility.  But  the 
wife  may  work  at  home  as  hard  as  the 
husband  abroad,  and  thus  earn  the 
money  as  really  as  he. 

Then,  too,  the  tables  may  be  turned. 
The  husband,  from  inefficiency,  or  vice, 
or  other  reason,  may  fail  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  the  burden  fall  on  the 
wife.  In  England,  nearly  all  the  women 
who  have  applied  for  divorce  under  the 
new  bill,  have  proved  that  their  families 
depended  on  tJiem  for  subsistence ;  it 
being  a  part  of  their  grievance  that, 
with  the  support  of  themselves  and 
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children,  they  were  burdened  with  that 
of  their  husbands  also.  And  out  of  six 
millions  of  British  women  who  are  over 
twenty-one,  one  half  belong  to  the  in- 
dustrial class,  while  more  than  two  mil- 
lions are  self-supporting.  So  that  the 
old  notion,  that  all  women  depend  on 
men  for  a  livelihood,  is  a  mere  figment. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  women 
who  do  man's  work  in  the  support  of 
their  own  families,  or  of  parents,  broth- 
ers, or  sisters,  have  need  of  far  more 
remuneration  than  the  men  who  may 
have  neither  families  nor  dependent 
relatives.  But  for  such  cases  the  laws 
of  work  and  wages  do  not  provide. 
Society  is  a  cold-blooded  impersonality, 
governed  by  certain  inexorable  rules, 
and  never  stepping  out  of  its  way  to 
look  after  the  unfortunates.  Inexorable, 
I  say ;  for  I  never  heard  of  Society  dis- 
playing any  weak  tendencies  to  mercy. 

Wherever  rests  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  an  adequate  remedy.  In 
woman's  pressing  need  of  employment, 
she  cannot  stop  to  insist  on  her  claims. 


of  their  operatives  tends  to  check  tho 
cupidity  of  employers.  But  they  have 
little  fear  of  women's  resorting  to  such 
measures. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  in- 
quiiy  arises,  whether  there  shall  be  a 
general  opening  to  woman  of  shops  and 
counting-rooms,  the  arts  and  adencea, 
the  medical  profession,  and  clerkships 
in  the  various  governmental  and  other 
departments.  At  the  very  suggestion, 
there  springs  up  a  host  of  warriors  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  and  discharging  their 
hot-shot  fh)m  pulpit,  press,  and  fomm. 

To  the  objection  that  any  such  move- 
ment would  be  impolitic  and  absurd,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  begging 
the  question.  To  the  plea  that  it  would 
only  aggravate  the  difficulty  by  the  rush 
it  would  create  of  those  seeking  employ, 
I  answer,  that  this  very  rush  would  be 
but  the  sad  outcry  of  that  starvatioii 
and  wretchedness  which  despair  has 
partially  silenced.  And  even  if  each  a 
rush  ahould  diminish  wages  a  little  in 
the  aggregate,  it  would  bring  relief 
where  it  is  most  needed. 


whether  real  or  fancied,  but  is  glad  to— ^  Against  the  claim  that  woman's  in- 


take what  she  can  get.  The  trouble 
with  multitudes  is  to  find  work  at  any 
price.  In  the  case  of  man,  if  one  voca- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  remunerative, 
there  are  many  others  which  he  can 
enter;  but  to  woman,  comparatively 
few  avenues  are  fairly  open,  and  where 
the  supply  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  compensation  will  be  pro- 
portionately small. 

The  question  is  farther  complicated 
by  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
women  who  have  families  cannot  devote 
themselves  to  any  one  employment.  In 
tho  odds  and  ends  of  time  not  required 
l)y  domestic  duties,  they  may  wash,  bind 
shoes,  braid  straw,  seat  chairs,  or  do 
other  thinga  to  eke  out  the  household 
means.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  accommodation 
to  get  work,  even  at  very  low  prices. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which 
women  are  indirectly  cramped.  How- 
ever doulitful  the  expediency  of  atrik^s 
M  a  method  of  increasing  wages,  the 
knowlcd^re  that  they  are  in  the  power 


feriority  in  almost  all  the  vocations  is 
proof  that  God  never  designed  her  to 
fill  them,  I  allege  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tical business-men  and  political  econo- 
mists, that  many  of  these  vocations 
would  be  better  filled  by  women  than 
by  men,  and  particularly  clerkships  in 
the  various  clothing  and  drygoods  ea- 
tablbhments — ^thus  releasing  a  small 
army  of  men  for  more  productive  labor. 
Besides^  this  argument  proves  too  much. 
In  a  late  number  of  this  magazine,  the 
writer  of  a  "  Little  Sermon  "  dedatea : 
"Til ere  is  no  world's  work  in  which 
woman  is  equal  to  man;  not  even  in 
some  directions  where  men  fancy  she  is 
supreme.  Man  invents  and  works  out 
even  the  fashion-plates  which  show 
woman  how  she  is  to  dress  herself;  and 
even  in  cutting  and  making  her  own 
dresses,  man  is  her  superior."  (Dear, 
inefficient  creature  1  what  a  blessed 
thing  that  man  can  aid  her  in  this  utter 
helplessness  I)  He  goes  on  to  give  an 
instance  '*  of  this  cnrioiu  inalmllj  to 
do  business;**  to  wit^  that|  ^ibr  isr* 
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oral  thousands  of  years,  womaa  has 
insisted  on  buttoning  her  own  clothes 
and  her  children's  clothes,  behind;  so 
that  by  no  possibility  can  they  dress 
themselves  without  help." 

This  was  to  me  a  surprising  aimounce- 
ment,  and  would,  doubtless,  hsTO  been 
equally  so  to  the  sermonizer's  wife,  if 
he  had  been  fortunate  (or  unfortunate) 
enough  to  have  one.  In  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  where  I  have 
been  acquainted,  the  women  ordinarily 
button  their  dresses  in  front.  But,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  mothers,  if  not 
to  bachelors  and  sermon-writers,  "  chil- 
dren's clothes  "  are  buttoned  "  behind." 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  little  girls 
early  learn  to  twist  about  their  arms  so 
deftly,  that  they  do  contrive  to  "  dress 
themselves  without  help." 

I  will  not,  however,  gainsay  the 
preacher's  assertion  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  men  in  millinery  and  dressmak- 
iDg,  or  even  in  cooking,  as  has  lately 
been  maintained.  But  while  I  by  no 
means  presume  that  a  woman  could 
possibly  get  the  better  of  a  man  in  an 
argument,  since  logic,  par  excdUnee^ 
belongs  to  the  lordly  race,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  these  men  prove  a  little 
too  much.  Certainly,  if  their  reason- 
ing amounts  to  any  thing,  it  follows 
that  these  pseudo-feminine  occupations, 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  women,  "  ought 
to  be  given  up  to  men — a  proposition 
in  which  I  should  heartily  concur,"  says 
a  late  eloquent  writer  on  "  Woman's 
Wrongs." 

The  assertion  of  woman's  entire  un- 
fitness "  to  cope  with  man  in  the  great 
businesses  of  the  world,"  it  may  not 
belong  to  a  woman  to  controvert.  But 
I  would  inquire  whether  she  is  not 
entitled  to  an  education  with  reference 
to  them,  before  the  question  can  be 
fairly  decided.  Granting,  however,  if 
you  please,  that  the  writer's  position  is 
unassailable,  is  the  fact  that  woman  can 
never  equal  man  in  any  of  "  the  great 
businesses "  a  good  reason  for  her  not 
attempting  thmn  at  allY  Because  a 
linnet  cannot  be  a  nightingale,  shall  a 
Unnetitherefoiei  never  sing  Y   Shall  not 


Rosa  Bonheur  paint,  because  she  cannot 
be  a  Raphael?  nor  Harriet  Hosmer 
carve,  because  she  cannot  be  a  Phidias  ? 
nor  Jean  Ingelow  write  poems,  because 
she  cannot  be  a  Milton  ?  On  the  same 
principle,  how  many  men  would  be 
driven  out  of  employment  I 

Whatever  woman  can  do,  I  will  not 
say,  without  violence  to  certain  conven- 
tionalities and  venerable  traditions,  btit 
without  losing  any  of  her  womanly 
delicacy,  that,  I  venture  to  assert,  she 
has  the  right  to  do.  Her  success  will 
be  her  justification. 

*'  A  woman  cannot  do  the  thing  the  onght, 
Which  moans  whatever  perfect  thing  she  can, 
In  life,  in  art.  In  science,  but  she  fears 
To  let  the  perfect  action  take  her  part 
And  rest  there ;  she  must  prove  what  she  oao  do 
Before  she  does  it,— prate  of  woman's  rights, 
Woman's  mission,  woman's  fanction,  tUl 
The  men  (who  are  prating,  too,  on  their  side),  cry, 
*  A  woman's  function  plainly  is  ...  to  tdlk,^ 

• 
.  .  .  If  another  Kit  in  sight 
I'd  whisper,  •  Soft,  my  sister !  not  a  word  I 
Bv  speaking,  we  prove  only  we  can  speak ; 
"Vthich  he,  the  man  here,  never  doabted.    Wbat 
He  doubts,  Is  whether  we  can  do  the  thing 
With  decent  grace,  we've  not  yet  done  at  all. 
Now,  do  it ;  bring  yonr  statne— you  have  room  I 
And  if  'tis  e*er  so  little  like  the  god 
Who  looks  oat  from  the  marble  silently 
Through  the  dusk  of  ages,  there's  no  need  to 

speak; 
The  universe  shall  henceforth  speak  for  you. 
And  witness.  She  who  did  this  thing,  was  bom 
To  do  it— claims  her  license  in  her  work.* " 

Although,  in  savage  and  half-civilized 
countries,  much  of  the  drudgery  of  labor 
has  always  come  upon  woman,  yet  I 
willingly  concede  that  there  arc  various 
departments  for  which  her  physical  in- 
feriority would  seem  to  render  her  en- 
tirely unfit — such  as  agriculture,  iron- 
founding,  rail-laying,  and  trench-dig- 
ging. Nor  can  she  be  a  sailor,  a  butcher, 
a  blacksmith,  a  miner,  a  stone-cutter,  or 
a  hod-carrier;  at  least,  so  I  honestly 
thought  and  had  written,  when  the 
perusal  of  a  recent  volume  ♦  obliged  me 
to  modify  my  statement. 

Introducing  her  topic  by  a  Cochin- 
China  proverb,  that  "  a  woman  has  nine 
lives,  and  bears  a  great  deal  of  killing,** 
— in  marked  contrast  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  Little  Sermon,"  that  she  is  "  a 

•"The  College,  the  Mazket,  and  the  Court;" 
by  Caroline  H.  Dall. 
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perpetual  invalid,"— the  author  pictures 
to  us,  in  China,  female  farmers  with 
infants  on  their  back,  ploughing,  sow- 
ing, and  reaping;  in  Calcutta,  female 
masons,  with  their  hods  of  cement ;  in 
Bombay,  seven  thousand  female  laborers 
on  the  ghants,  or  mountain-passes,  climb- 
ing up  the  sides  of  steep  ravines,  with 
baskets  of  stone  and  earth  upon  their 
hcftds,  and  in  a  climate  where  no  Eu- 
ropean can  work ;  in  the  Low  Countries, 
women  with  leathern  breast-plates,  har- 
nessed like  oxen  to  canal-boats;  in 
England,  but  a  few  years  back;  women 
half  naked,  chained  to  carts,  working 
like  beasts  on  the  common  roads ;  and 
in  the  coal-mines,  five  thousand  of  these 
"  perpetual  invalids  "  in  harness,  draw- 
ing, on  all  fours,  heavily-laden  trucks. 

She  shows  us  a  German  girl  shovel- 
ling manure  for  fourteen  dollars  a  year ; 
one  woman— Madame  Isabelle— break- 
ing horses  by  contract  for  the  Russian 
army ;  another — Bertha,  of  the  Trans- 
juranc — opening  the  old  Roman  roads 
across  the  Alps;  and  another  still — 
Louise  Autouini — winning  a  St.  Helena 
medal  by  her  hard  service  of  ten  years 
in  the  navy  and  fifteen  in  the  infantry ; 
while,  in  the  great  metropolis  of  our 
own  favored  land,  she  depicts  some  of 
these  same  "invalids"  sweeping  the 
crossings,  carrying  parcels  from  the 
grocers,  trunks  from  the  steamboats, 
and  even  brick  and  mortar  for  the 
mason. 

Looking  into  still  other  departments, 
wo  find  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  silk  goods,  the  most 
unwholesome  and  disagreeable  parts  of 
the  work  are  given  to  woman.  In  the 
pin-factories,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
five,  the  girls  work  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours ;  if  refractory,  being  struck 
with  a  strap,  hammer,  or  file ;  nay,  their 
bodies  arc  «)motimes  seamed  by  blows 
with  bars  of  rt'd-hot  iron.  And  this  in 
civilized,  Christian  lands,  where  man 
boasts  liis  gallantry  and  protecting  care ! 

Bat  what  has  become  of  the  assertion 

that  woman  is  not  equal  to  any  of  "  the 

world's  work  ?  "    Of  the  hardest  of  that 

work  ehe  has  already  done  more  than 

.  her  share.    To  do  it  voluntarily,  how- 


ever, is  one  thing,  and  to  be  forced  to 
do  it  is  another.  Contrast  one  of  those 
women  in  harness  straining  along  the 
coal-shafts,  with  the  crippled  Anim 
Qumey  in  her  noble  career  of  saving 
shipwrecked  mariners.  *^  The  first  labors 
like  the  brute  beast,  the  victim  of  hu- 
man misgovemment  and  heathenish  ig- 
norance ;  the  last  chooses  for  herself  a 
conflict  with  the  storm,  and  earns,  with 
as  full  a  fight  as  any  brother,  the  meed 
of  the  world."  • 

That  a  woman  should  aspire  to  do 
work  on  her  own  responsibility — it  iB 
this  that  is, deemed  so  reprehensible,  so 
utterly  impracticable.  Is  there,  then, 
nothing  for  her  but  marriage,  starva- 
tion, or  dishonor  ? 

She  seeks  to  win  her  way,  but  is  mot 
with  strange  menaces — that  if  she  as- 
pires to  do  certain  things  which  she 
ventures  to  think  she  can  do,  and  which 
some  have  testified  she  has  done,  and 
done  well,  why,  then,  forsooth,  she  most 
also  do  those  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous things  which  she  neither  asks  nor 
wishes  to  do.  If  you  ioiU  be  a  clerk, 
Miss  Aspiring,  you  ahall  be  a  black- 
smith ;  if  you  will  bo  a  doctor,  yon  shall 
be  a  hutcTier.  And  so,  because  God  has 
given  some  woman  the  genius  to  chisel 
statues,  she  nmst  perforce  cut  out 
tumors. 

But  it  is  argued  that  even  if  woman's 
muscles  could  Ix*  so  trained  as  to  enable 
her  to  enter  some  of  the  more  difficult 
vocations,  it  would  so  increase  the  num- 
ber of  laborers  as  to  lessen  the  rates  of 
compensation.  And  here  we  again  en- 
counter the  same  old  gordian  knotw 
After  a  fair  examination,  and  nmking 
the  very  best  case  we  can,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  constitutional  law  which  limits  to  a 
degree,  and,  for  aught  that  appears, 
must  continue  to  limit,  the  question  of 
woman's  work  and  wages.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
general  and  great  disparity  in  the  re- 
muneration of  the  sexes,  especially  aa 
woman  too  (begging  pardon  for  my 
presumption),  has  her  spheres  of  labn 
which  man  is  ill-fitted  to  enter.  Nor 
does  it  foreclose  the  questioii  of  better- 
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ing  this  unfortunate  state  of  things. 
Besides,  if  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  regulate  wages,  why  may  they 
not  be  suffered  to  regulate  work  also  ? 
Because  employers  are  determined  to 
furnish  only  a  certain  amount  of  bread 
to  the  employed,  is  that  good  reason 
why  man  should  monopolize  the  work 
for  the  sake  of  getting  all  the  bread  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
equalizing  principle,  wherever  practica- 
ble, would  lead  to  a  great  improyement 
in  woman^s  condition.  Bays  a  resident 
of  Washington :  "  To  equalize  the  pay 
of  the  male  and  female  clerks  in  our 
National  capital,  would  have  an  effect 
to  better  the  condition  of  working- 
women  all  oyer  the  country."  We  can- 
not, of  course,  expect  that  individuals, 
private  corporations,  and  particularly 
the  speculators  that  flood  our  land  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  will  be  swerved 
one  hair's  breadth  from  the  commonly 
received  laws  of  trade — "to  buy  as 
cheap  and  sell  as  high  as  possible." 
But  the  superintendents  of  our  public 
schools,  or  of  some  other  institutions, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  in 
this  direction.  And  (Government,  which, 
is  established  for  the  very  purpose  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  all,  and  which 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  high- 
er law  of  equity,  has  influence,  and 
ouglit  to  use  it,  in  giving  a  national 
impulse  to  the  amelioration  of  woman^s 
condition  in  this  respect. 

After  all,  however,  the  remedy  lies 
•mainly  in  the  hands  of  woman  herselC 
Let  every  girl,  in  the  higher  as  well  as 
lower  classes,  be  trained  to  the  idea  of 
some  object  or  vocation  by  which  she 
can  make  herself  useM  and  gain  an 
honorable  support.  And  while  the 
foundations  are  laid  broad  and  strong, 
let  there  be  full  play  for  individual 
development.  The  law  of  variety  which 
runs  through  nature  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  education  of  women. 

**  They  haye  m  many  differonoM  as  men. 
The  violet  Tariee  tram  the  lily»  aa  fi&r 
As  oak  from  elm.** 

It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  connected 
with  our  largo  boarding-schools,  that 
BO  little  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  in- 


dividual organization  or  temperament. 
However  judicious  or  discriminating 
the  teachers,  with  such  a  congregated 
mass,  the  nice  distinctions  and  peculiar- 
ities of  character  are  mostly  lost  sight 
of.  But  it  is  far  worse  when  the  system 
itself  is  one  which  aims  at  uniformity, 
whose  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
very  intent  of  crushing  out  all  spon- 
taneity. The  result  is,  a  set  of  young* 
ladies  trimmed  and  pruned  and  squared 
very  much  like  the  trees  in  some  of  the 
continental  parks.  All  the  native  lux- 
uriance, all  the  beautiful  individualisms 
have  disappeared,  except,  indeed,  where 
a  pupil  has  will  or  wilfulness  enough  to 
revolt  against  the  ever-pressing  regimen, 
and  to  be  herself  in  spite  of  laws  and 
enactments  tending  to  make  her  some- 
body else. 

In  a  recent  article  on  female  educa- 
tion is  a  single  'sentence  which  contains 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter :  **  It  is  the 
sacred  office  of  education  to  develop  a 
symmetrical,  healthf\il  fulness  of  being 
after  the  particular  type  God  has  in- 
dicated for  each  individual." 

In  spite  of  Mrs,  Grundy's  dicta,  let 
every  young  woman  understand  that  it 
is  just  as  respectable  for  her  to  labor  as 
it  is  for  man ;  nay,  that  there  is  the 
highest  dignity  in  work.  Let  the 
sphere  of  household  duties,  involving  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  as  well  as  of 
some  other  sciences,  be  exalted,  if  you 
please,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  What- 
ever artistic  or  scientific  taste  she  dis- 
covers, whether  for  painting  or  astron- 
omy, music  or  botany,  writing  or  geol- 
ogy, give  it  full  development.  Tlien, 
when  she  appears  on  the  stage  of  life, 
if  she  does  not  find  or  will  not  take  a 
husband,  and  is  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources,  let  her  have  the  index)endcnce 
to  strike  out  a  course  for  herself.  If  she 
chooses  to  forsake  the  beaten  paths, 
already  so  crowded,  of  teaching,  writ- 
ing, and  stitching,  let  her  enter  some 
other  vocation,  qualifying  herself  as  a 
nurse,  housekeeper,  dairywoman,  book- 
keeper, bee-trainer,  saleswoman,  or  hop- 
picker  ;  or  let  her  cultivate  seeds,  fhiits, 
or  flowers.  By  some  sort  of  head-work, 
or  hand-work,  let  her  make  good  her 
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claim  to  an  honorable  living,  and  she 
will  make  a  position  for  herself,  and 
secure  universal  respect. 

A  distinguished  Professor  in  one  of 
our  New  England  Colleges  says :  *'  For 
myself,  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  other 
chains  and  fetters  which  still  remain  to 
be  broken,  other  prejudices  which  are 
yet  to  be  removed,  other  avenues  of 
action  and  development,  of  business 
and  service,  of  honor  and  emolument, 
which  must  be  opened  to  woman,  not 
only  before  she  is  put  in  full  possession 
of  her  just  and  equal  rights,  but  before 
she  can  act  her  high  and  noble  part  in 
the  advancement  of  society,  literature, 
morals,  and  religion." 

But  not  so  preach  many  of  the  wise 
ones  of  our  day.  Marriage  is  the  gospel 
proclaimed  as  woman's  only  salvation — 
the  panacea  for  all  her  headaches,  her 
heartaches,  and  her  backaches.  "She 
wishes  to  be  married,  or  she  ought  to ; 
how  can  she  secure  it  ? "  (Secure  wTuit  f) 
"We  ask  her  to  stand  for  her  right" 
(to  be  "  a  loyal  and  royal  wife  and  lov- 
ing mother  ") ;  "  to  insist  upon  it  for- 
ever ;"..."  that  is  her  great  function." 
And  for  this  "function,"  attempting 
any  of  "  the  world's  work  "  lessens  her 
chances.    But  what,  then,  can  she  do  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  degraded  women 
who  crowd  our  cities,  the  writer  from 
whom  I  have  quoted  allows  that  many 
of  them  "sell  themselves  for  money, 
because  they  find  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  live  in  any  other  decent  way." 
Unfortunate  souls  I  Who  can  tell  how 
they  have  striven  and  suffered  ?  "With 
what  sinking  hearts  may  they  once 
have  looked  out  upon  the  busy  arena, 
where  every  body  was  at  work,  but 
where  there  was  no  work  for  them ! 
They  were  told  they  "  ought  to  marry." 
But  they  were  of  the  surplus-women. 
The  voice  of  no  "beloved"  called  to 
them ;  for  his  footsteps  they  listened  in 
vain;  he  may  have  tarried  "in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,"  or  "  among  the  beds 
of  spices  in  the  gardens;"  but,  wher- 
ever he  was,  he  did  not  come  to  them ; 
the  "  salvation  "  was  not  offered.  Forced 
by  hunger,  they  ventured  forth  from 
their  retirement,  and  struggled  hard  to 


earn  their  honest  bread.  Thej  had 
been  brought  up  tenderly,  religiously 
perhaps;  they  were  gentle,  loving, 
trusting  women;  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed— deceived — and  by  whom  ? 

Alas  I  alas!  who  dares  look  down 
the  abyss  into  which  they  were  driven  t 
Oh,  my  sisters  I  if  every  woman  who 
has  a  voice  does  not  lift  it  up  against 
such  wrongs,  "  the  very  stone  shall  cry 
out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the 
timber  shall  answer  it." 

And  what  does  the  preacher  propose 
as  a  remedy  for  all  this  ?  How  does  he 
provide  for  those  "  who  do  not,  or  can- 
not, or  wUl  not  marry  ? "  He  admits 
that  "it  is  a  difficult,  almost  unman- 
ageable question."  But  he  finally  seems 
to  challenge  them  to  enter  "  the  great 
businesses,  if  they  vnsh  to;  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder."  But  his  fidth  in 
their  competency  is  smaller  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed.  And  the  possibility  of 
educating  them  to  fill  some  of  these 
vocations,  seems  not  to  have  entered  his 
mind. 

If;  try  as  she  may  to  "fescinate" 
man,  she  fails~(and  the  preacher  has 
had  a  remarkable  experience  if  he  has 
found  the  fair  sex  particularly  averse 
to  this  great  duty)— if  the  carefully 
wrought  "  slippers  "  presented  by  some 
"fascinating"  maid  or  "widow"  are 
returned  with  the  "  pious  "  fiction  that 
they  did  not  Jit ; "  or  if,  having  won 
some  man,  she  cannot  "keep"  him, 
"  she  will  go  to  the  wall."  Man's  im- 
maculateness  in  the  matter  is  taken  for 
granted.  If  woman  onlv  does  her  part, 
there  will  be  no  crabbea  old  bachelors, 
no  hard-hearted  widowers,  no  improvi- 
dent and  unkind  husbands  I  A  crush- 
ing responsibility  for  the  weaker  vessel 
— ^this  late  version  of  "  woman's  rights  I  ** 
Till  the  announcement  of  this  new  gos- 
pel, I  had  supposed  that  marriage  was 
as  much  to  man  as  to  woman ;  that  she 
was  no  more  in  danger  of  ruin  without 
it  than  he ;  and  that  it  was  rather  Ait 
part  to  woo  and  "  win,"  than  wait  to 
be  "  won  "  by  her. 

But  the  same  lesson  is  repeated  In 
another  form.  The  moment  ivomaii 
abandons  her  great  iroik — ^Ubib  pno* 
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duction  of  a  royal  race  of  men  and 
women" — and  "attempts  to  do  the 
work  of  man,  she  is  likely  to  fail ;  and 
if  she  proposes  to  subvert  the  laws  of 
her  own  being,  which  are  the  laws  of 
her  Creator,  she  will  go  to  the  wall."  I 
take  it  for  granted  he  means  that  it  is 
by  neglecting  her  proper  function  and 
attempting  the  work  of  man,  that  she 
subyerts  the  laws  of  her  own  being. 
But  I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how 
he  got  his  information.  That "  the  laws 
of  her  own  being  are  the  laws  of  her 
Creator,"  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  who  enlightened  him  as 
to  those  laws,  that  he  thus  pronounces 
motherhood  to  be  her  only  "  function," 

."  Let  a  woman  manufacture  as  good 
locomotives  ...  or  produce  as  good 
books  ...  as  a  man ;  and  she  can  com- 
mand  the  same  price.  But  if  she  rushes 
into  the  businesses  which  are  overstock- 
ed, she  must  take  what  wages  she  can 
get,  and  it  will  be  poor ;  or  if  she  be  a 
poor,  careless  workman,  she  will  go  to 
the  wall,  of  course."  I  am  sure,  from 
the  reiteration  of  this  conuniseratory 
sentence,  that  it  must  be  a  very  dread- 
ful thing  "  to  go  to  the  wall,"  though 
exactly  what  the  writer  intends  I  can- 
not tell ;  it  may  be  starvation,  it  may 
be  something  worse.  He  goes  on  to 
affirm :  "  There  is  no  pity  in  the  laws 
of  God;"  intimating  that  it  is  the 
Divine  law  which  shuts  women  up  to 
marriage  or  starvation.  .But,  consider- 
ing how  many  of  their  mates  are  lost  on 
the  way,  and  how  many  men  wiU  not  be 
"  fascinated  "  and  "  kept,"  it  appears  to 
mo  that,  insteact  of  originating  in  "  the 
bosom  of  God,"  these  laws  were  devised 
by  that  same  fallible  humanity  which 
has  made  it  lawful  for  man  to  hold  his 
brother  in  bondage,  to  beat  his  wife,  and 
even  sell  her  in  the  cattle-market.  But 
the  sermonizer  may  have  means  of  infor- 
mation of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  day,  our  girls  look  upon  marriage 
as  the  one  thing  for  which  they  were 
bom  and  brought  up.  Every  gift  of 
nature,  every  grace  of  culture,  is  es- 
timated at  its  market-value,  and  turned 
into  a  dngle  duomel ;  as  if  there  were 


for  women  only  one  blesmng,  one  pur- 
pose, one  possible  d^tiny  in  life.  And 
as  though  there  were  not  already 
enough  who  desecrate  this  sacred  or- 
dinance, some  of  our  public  teachers 
join  in  this  cry  of  marriage  as  the  great 
evangel  for  women,  pressing  on  them 
their  duty  to  become  wives  and  moth- 
ers, and  mercilessly  shutting  them  out 
from  every  thing  else.  What  a  low, 
business- view  is  thus  taken  of  that 
which  was  designed  to  elevate  both 
man  and  woman !  To  be  a  wife  is,  in 
itself,  no  virtue;  to  be  a  mother  is 
none.  Mere  maternity  docs  not  refine 
or  exalt  the  character ;  though  I  pity 
the  woman  who  is  not  made  purer  and 
better  by  it  Yet  in  spite  of  this  sacred 
relation,  a  mother  may  be  just  as  earth- 
ly in  her  affinities,  as  selfish  in  her  in- 
stincts and  purposes,  as  any  other  wom- 
an. When  matrimony  is  forced  upon  her 
as  the  alternative  of  starvation,  it  loses 
its  sweetness,  its  grace,  and  its  glory. 

In  the  same  breath  in  which  women 
arc  drummed  up  to  marriage,  we  are 
told  of  tlie  boundless  extravagance  of 
modem  trousseaux,  of  the  fits  of  des- 
peration to  which  young  husbands  are 
driven  by  the  reckless  and  perpetual 
drafts  on  their  purses  by  their  fashiona- 
ble wives,  and  of  the  many,  who,  con- 
sequently, harden  themselves  into  incor- 
rigible bachelors.  And  is  there  any 
reason,  pray,  why  our  young  women 
should  not  be  extravagant  ?  When  they 
grow  up  with  no  other  aim  in  life  than 
a  good  settlement ;  when,  by  many  of 
the  teachings  of  the  day,  marriage  be- 
comes a  mere  selfish,  mercenary  arrange- 
ment, is  it  strange  that  some  of  them 
sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage? In  such  a  barter,  the  man  and 
woman  who  profane  the  name  of  hus- 
band and  wife  enter  upon  a  career  of 
separate  interests,  in  which,  in  return 
for  ministering  to  hb  pride  and  self- 
complacency,  she  spends  all  of  his 
money  she  can  get.  For  the  privilege 
of  bearing  his  name  and  sharing  his 
purse,  she  has  paid  a  terrible  price,  and 
she  will  seize  on  aU  possible  compensa- 
tion. Trae  marriage  is  slain,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  but  its  wretched  ghost. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 


PHILOSOPHIC   METHOD. IN   HNANCE. 

The  princii)lo  enunciated  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  every  cause  produces  more 
than  one  effect,  and  each  effect  is  the 
product  of  many  causes,  is  nowhere  so 
important  as  in  political  economy  and 
national  finance,  the  liighest  departments 
of  social  science,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  sciences.  To  consider  all  the  cau- 
ses of  an  abnormal  financial  condition 
which  applies  to  40,000,000  of  people 
during  and  afler  a  gigantic  war,  and  all 
the  effects  of  the  remedies  proposed,  is  a 
herculean  task ;  yet  our  inyestigations 
will  have  value,  and  our  criticisms  and 
recommendations  can  have  weight,  only 
as  this  is  done. 

Gold,  like  a  fevered  pulse,  ranges  at 
140  and  upwards.  Our  dollar  of  ac- 
count and  exchange,  in  which  our  na- 
tional and  all  private  debts  are  esti- 
mated, and  which  our  greenbacks  and 
banknotes  represent,  is  depreciated,  as 
compared  with  the  currency  of  the 
world,  to  about  seventy  cents.  The 
financial  problem  is,  how  can  all  these 
debts,  amounting  in  bulk  to  perhaps 
five  times  our  national  debt,  be  made 
worth  par  in  gold  ?  how  can  the  Gov- 
ernment and  country  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, and  our  normal  financial  con- 
dition be  restored  ? 

TIIK    CAUSES  or  DEPRECIATION. 

Were  we  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
nso  and  fall  of  the  premium  on  gold 
throughout  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  England  during  her  wars 
with  Napoleon,  and  in  the  United  States 
during  the  rebellion,  it  would  be  found 
that  gold  rose  with  military  disaster, 
and  fell  with  success,  more  powerfully 
and  exactly  than  with  any  and  all  other 
causes,  and  that  these  circumstances 
controlled  the  depreciation  in  paper 
more  than  all  other  influences  combined. 
In  1862,  under  the  influence  of  Bum- 
side's  successes  in  North  Carolina,  and 
Grant's  in  Kentucky,  and  Farragut's  at 


New  Orleans,  gold  stood  at  a  nominal 
premium  of  110,  until  McOlellan^s  dis- 
asters on  the  Chickahominy,  and  the 
ill  success  of  Bumside  and  Hooker  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  raised  the 
premium  to  140.  In  1808,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Grant's  victories  at  Vicka- 
burg,  opening  the  Mississippi,  and 
Meade's  at  Gettysburg,  gold  did  not 
materially  advance.  In  1864,  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  crisis  of  the  war, 
when  1,200,000  new  men  were  required, 
and  $1,400,000,000  additional  debt  were 
incurred,*  and  Grant's  costly  campaign 
before  Richmond  had  not  yet  resulted 
in  success,  and  Sherman's  triimiph  in 
Georgia  seemed  uncertain,  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  declared 
the  war  for  the  Union  a  failure,  gold 
reached  285,  and  the  bonds  and  notes 
of  the  United  States  were  worth  only 
tliirty-eight  cents  on  the  dollar.  In 
1865,  on  the  surrender  of  the  rebel 
armies,  though  our  currency  was  more 
expanded  than  ever  before,  though  the 
amount  of  our  debt  was  greater,  and 
though,  during  the  preceding  four  years, 
$180,000,000  more  gold  had  been  ex- 
ported than  we  had  produced,  gold  fell 
to  128 ;  in  other  words,  our  bonds  and 
currency  had  advancd  from  88  cents  to 
75 — thus  proving  that  neither  expansion 
of  currency,  amount  of  debt,  or  scarcity 
of  gold,  are  to  be  compared  as  causes 
of  depreciation  with  that  decline  in  the 
credit  of  the  Government  which  attend- 
ed the  gigantic  efforts  for  its  overthrow, 
and  the  prospect  for  a  time  of  their  suo- 
cess.  When,  by  the  fall  of  the  rebellioD, 
the  permanency  and  undisputed  domin- 
ion of  the  Government  were  vindicated, 
exactly  three  fourths  of  the  premium  on 
gold  disappeared,  the  other  fourth  re- 
maining to  indicate  the  proportion  of 
the  premium  which  could  be  ascribed 
to  other  causes  than  distrust  in  the 
ability  of  the  Government,  viz.,  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  currency,  the  scarcity  of 
gold,    the    balance   of   foreign    trade 
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against  us,  and  the  dangers  of  volontary 
repudiation  by  the  people. 

AD3URDITT    OV  CONTBACTIOX    AS  A    PANACEA. 

• 

The  theory  that  contraction  of  the 
currency  alone  can  remove  the  premium 
on  gold,  or  restore  specie  payments,  is 
open  to  a  logical  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
It  claims  to  be  based  on  the  general 
doctrine  put  forth  by  Adam  Smith, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  political 
economists,  that  the  value  of  a  curren- 
cy, whether  paper  or  gold,  decreases  as 
its  volume  increases,  and  vice-versd.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  if  a  country 
have  $400,000,000  in  currency  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  disconnected  financially 
with  all  other  countries),  and  this 
amount  be  reduced  to  $200,000,000  by 
destroying  half  of  it,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  remaining  $200,000,000 
will  be  exactly  doubled,  all  prices 
will  be  reduced,  and  the  remaining 
$200,000,000  will  perform  the  same 
functions,  as  a  currency,  as  the  whole 
previously  performed.  But  both  Smith 
and  Mill  teach  that  currency  derives  its 
purchasing  power,  not  from  the  total 
property  of  a  country,  but  only  from 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  What- 
ever the  quantity  of  money  offered  for 
goods,  is  the  value  of  the  goods ;  and 
whatever  the  quantity  of  goods  offered 
for  money,  is  the  value  of  the  money. 
To  diminish  by  half  the  quantity  of 
currency,  will  diminish  by  half  the 
price  of  the  goods  inmiedlately  offered ; 
i.  e.,  the  first  sales  which  follow  the  dimi- 
nution will  feel  the  sacrifice,  while, 
as  the  effects  ot  the  contraction  diffuse 
over  a  greater  mass  of  property,  they 
become  less.  Thus,  when  our  currency 
depreciated,  not  all  prices  rose  pari 
passu,  but  only  the  prices  of  those 
things  offered  for  sale  or  in  the  market. 
Exports  and  imports,  surplus  and  per- 
ishable products,  rose  in«  nominal  price 
first ;  real  estate  late,  last,  or  not  at  all. 
The  amount  of  ]^roperty  in  this  coun- 
try, as  assessed,  being  17,000  millions, 
and  the  amount  of  currency  only  700 
millions,  to  suppose  that  a  contraction 
of  one  half  in  the  currency  would  di- 
minish by  one  half  the  prices  of  the 


entire  property  of  the  country,  is  to 
suppose  that  a  reduction  of  $350,000,000 
in  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  we  do  business,  viz., 
paper-money,  would  occasion  a  diminu- 
ton  of  8,500  millions  in  the  prices  of  all 
others — a  preposte/ous  absurdity. 

HOW   FAB  CONTRACTION   OP  CCRREXCT   IN- 
CBKASES  ITS  VALUE. 

A  contraction  of  the  currency  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  its  value,  but  the 
destruction  of  $250;000,000  in  currency 
can  only  add  the  purchasing  power 
which  was  formerly  possessed  by  that 
bulk  of  currency  to  something  else.  It 
cannot  add  twice  or  thrice  or  a  hun- 
dred times  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
currency  destroyed  to  any  thing.  When 
we  reflect  that,  in  the  destruction  or 
withdrawal  of  $250,000,000  of  curren- 
cy, its  purchasing  power  is  diffused 
evenly,  or  nearly  so,  over  all  the  other 
promises  of  the  Government,  i.  e.,  over 
the  whole  National  debt,  it  is  evident 
that,  instead  of  adding  fifty  per  cent,  to 
the  remainder,  as  it  would  if  the  cur- 
rency were  the  only  quantity  involved 
in  the  problem,  it  will  add  only  about 
ten  per  cent. 

THE   QUESTION  STATED. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can financial  Statesman  is.  Given  our 
debt,  with  the  taxation  it  involves  and 
the  resources  we  have,  by  what  modes 
can  we  best  return  to  specie  payments  ? 
If  any  are  disposed  to  ask  when  we 
may  return  to  specie  payments,  the  an- 
swer belongs  to  the  more  exalted  do- 
main of  prophecy— which  we  decline  to 
enter.  If  three  fourths  of  the  causes 
of  depreciation  are  to  be  found  in  the 
typhoid  condition  of  the  Government 
credit,  as,  shown  in  the  sale  of  its 
bonds,  then  three  fourths  of  the  cure 
lies  in  the  single  policy  of  skhancing 

THE  CBEDIT  OF  THE  GoVEBmfENT  AKD 
THE  BUSINESS  PROSPEKITT  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE. The  latter  is  the  foundation,  the 
former  the  superstructure.  By  this 
standard  every  measure  aiming  at  a 
resumption  of  specie  payments  is  to  be 
tested.    The  test  for  every  plan  for  re- 
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sumption  must  be,  Will  it  raise  the 
gold-price  of  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  from  75  cents  on  the  dollar  to  90 
or  02,  or  par  ?  If  so,  then  our  currency 
wUl  stand  at  par  also,  and  specie  pay- 
ments will  resume  themselves.  If  not, 
then  it  will  have  no  tendency  to  restore 
specie  payments. 

THE   REMEDIES   PROPOSED. — MR.    SIIERHAN^S 
FUNDING  BILL. 

The  most  prominent  measure  yet  pro- 
posed for  adjusting  our  finances,  though 
not  ostensibly  aiming  to  efifect  our  res- 
toration to  specie  payments,  is  embodied 
in  the  report  and  bill  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  As  originally 
presented,  it  proposed  to  fund  the 
whole  debt  into  bonds  nmning  nomi- 
nally at  six  per  cent.,  but  subject  to  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent.,  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  States  in 
lieu  of  local  taxation,  as  a  "dodge  "  to 
stop  the  clamor  of  repudiationists  in 
favor  of  taxing  National  bonds.  This 
feature  has  been  wisely  omitted.  It  at 
first  also  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the 
consolidated  loan  should  be  issued  pay- 
able in  foreign  coin  at  foreign  capitals, 
80  as  to  render  it  exclusively  salable  in 
Europe.  This  doubtful  feature  is  also 
omitted.  As  thus  emasculated,  it  is  a 
proposition  to  issue  bonds  payable  in 
coin  in  forty  years,  and  redeemable  in 
ten  years,  with  interest  in  coin  at  five 
per  cent,  quarterly,  exempt  firom  taxa- 
tion. The  holders  of  the  existing  5.20s 
are  expected  to  exchange  their  six  per 
cent,  bonds  for  these  five  per  cents., 
under  the  threat  that,  if  they  reflise, 
the  5.20s  will  be  paid  in  depreciated 
greenbacks  instead  of  in  coin.  This  is 
the  same  impolicy  pursued  by  the  Rebel 
Government,  in  compelling  the  holders 
of  Confederate  notes  to  exchange  them 
for  four  per  cent,  bonds.  It  is  an 
efibrt,  by  partial  repudiation,  to  coerce 
the  creditors  of  the  Government  into 
taking  five  per  cent,  where  we  have 
agreed  to  pay  six.  Its  tendency  to 
injure  the  Government  credit,  by  brand- 
ing it  with  dishonor,  is  indisputable ; 
for  the  Government  can  as  easily  alloy 
and  debase  the  "coin''  in  which  this 


bill  proposes  to  pay  the  new  bond^ 
as  it  could  resolve  to  pay  the  old 
bonds  in  depreciated  promises  to  pay. 
It  agrees  to  pay  them  in  coin,  but  not 
in  coin  of  specific  weight  and  atandr 
ard;  and  if  it  should  even  legislate 
the  question  of  its  coin-dollars,  it  might 
still  debase  the  standards  of  weight  and 
fineness  so  as  to  repudiate  the  same 
obligations  a  second  or  third  time.  No 
contract  can  satisfy  the  creditors  of  a 
convicted  repudiator.  A  government 
which  has  once  lied  to  its  creditors, 
must  pay  a  liar^s  rate  of  interest  for  ever 
after,  until  it  has  learned  the  economy 
of  honesty  from  the  hardships  of  usury. 
It  is  astounding  that  leading  statesmen, 
who  ought  to  know  the  pecuniary  value 
of  honor  to  a  national  or  an  individual 
debtor  in  distress,  should  gravely  pro- 
pose financial  measures  which  rob  the 
nation  of  its  cheapest  and  highest 
claim  to  credit — its  integrity. 

PARTIAL  CONVERTIBILITY  OP  BONDS  AND   CUI^ 
RENCT. 

The  same  bill  has  also  a  provision 
making  the  bonds  convertible  into 
greenbacks,  and  the  greenbacks  into 
bonds,  provided  that  not  more  than 
$400,000,000  in  all  of  greenbacks  shall 
be  issued,  including  those  now  oat. 
The  mischiefs  of  this  clause  are  appar- 
ent. It  is  only  when  the  bonds  would 
be  worth  less  than  the  greenbacks  that 
holders  would  convert  them  'into  greeiv- 
backs;  and  only  when  the  greenbacks 
were  worth  less,  that  they  would  recon- 
vert them  into  bonds.  Each  conversion 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  Government, 
Now,  the  holder  of  5.20s  can  go  into 
the  market,  and,  by  selling,  convert 
them  into  greenbacks,  and  get  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  more  than  par  for  them. 
Under  this  bill  he  could  only  get  par. 

*'  UNIFICATION  "   OP  THE  DEBT. 

There  remains  of  the  Senate  bill  but 
one  important  element — the  policy  of 
reducing  the  diverse  forms  of  the  Na- 
tional debt  to  one  form.  No  argument 
is  offered  by  the  Senate  Committee,  who 
simply  state  "that  the  expediency  of 
unifying  the  debt  has  been  conceded  by 
every  one."    Such  an  assertion  is  rash 
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on  its  (ace,  and  does  not  consist  with 
the  very  existence  of  these  diverse  forms 
of  debt;  for  if  Chase  and  Fessenden, 
as  Secretaries,  fonnd  that  they  could 
not  raise  all  the  money  they  needed 
without  resoHing  to  many  forms  of 
loans  to  suit  customers,  it  follows  that 
lenders  to  the  Goyemment  prefer  differ- 
ent securities ;  and  if  more  money  could 
be  raised  at  lower  rates  during  war  by 
adapting  the  form  of  the  loan  to  the 
,  needs  of  the  lender,  why  is  not  the  same 
true  duriog  peace  f  Diverse  forms  have 
certain  advantages;  they  enable  the 
Government  always  to  work  off  the  one 
most  advantageous  to  itself.  For  some 
purposes  a  hundred-year  loan  at  three  per 
cent  might  be  preferred  by  purchasers 
to  a  ten-year  loan  at  seven.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  unifying  the  debt 
would  .simplify  it  to  the  student,  it 
would  render  it  more  available  to  the 
lender,  or  lower  the  aggregate  rate  of 
interest  to  the  Gk>vemment.  It  would 
simplify  the  study  of  woollen  goods 
vastly  to  reduce  broadcloths,  beavers, 
cassimeres,  delaines,  &c,  to  one  article 
of  one  width  at  one  price ;  but  the  result 
would  not  be  desirable  to  manufacturer 
or  consumer.  Until  lenders  all  prefer 
one  form  of  the  debt,  there  would  be  no 
economy  in  converting  the  whole  debt 
into  that  form.  The  diversity  of  the 
forms  of  our  debt  also  causes  our  inter- 
est to  come  due  in  a  continuous  current 
rather  than  in  sudden  floods,  which 
would  involve  the  double  evil  of  dam- 
ming up  many  millions  useless  in  the 
sub-treasury  for  long  periods,  and  sud- 
denly letting  them  loose  in  a  deluge 
upon  the  money-market.  Since  the 
features  omitted  from  this  bill  may  re- 
turn in  other  forms,  they  deserve  dis- 
cussion. 

THE  rORXIGN   LOAN. 

It  is  possible  that,  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  remain  too  poor  to  own  their 
debt,  and  a  portion  of  it  must  be  held 
abroad,  it  is  desirable  to  place  that  por- 
tion in  the  form  most  attractive  to  for- 
eign buyers,  even  though  it  would 
thereby  be  made  less  attractive  at 
home.    Bonds  payable  in  pounds  ster- 


ling at  London,  in  thalers  at  Berlin  or 
Hamburg,  and  in  francs  in  Paris,  might 
prove  a  successfhl  manipulation  in  the 
absence  of  any  profounder  policy ;  but 
statesmanship  wotdd  aim  at  measures 
tending  to  liable  the  American  people 
to  own  their  entire  debt  at  home.  So 
much  of  our  debt  as  we  ourselves  hold 
is  no  drain  upon  our  national  resources. 
It  is  like  debts  due  from  various  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household  to  each 
other,  which  burden  some,  and  enrich 
others,  but  do  not  render  the  whole, 
as  a  family,  richer  or  poorer ;  but  the 
debts  they  owe  abroad  mortgage  the 
common  homestead,  and  bring  them 
into  bondage  to  strangers.  The  more 
our  bonds  are  held  within  ourselves, 
the  more  our  taxes  are  paid  to  our- 
selves, the  less  the  drain  of  gold  and 
products  to  sustain  foreign  incomes,  or 
"absentees,'*  and  the  less  the  burden 
of  the  debt  and  the  disposition  towards 
repudiation.  The  less  these  dangers 
and  burdens,  the  higher  will  be  the 
price  of  our  bonds,  and  hence  of  our 
currency,  the  less  the  premium  on  gold, 
and  the  nearer  specie  payments.  So 
far  as  a  foreign  loan  would  tend  to  add 
to  our  foreign  debt,  it  would  tend 
against  our  credit  and  against  specie 
payments. 

TAXIMO  TDX   BONDS. 

The  proposal  to  distribute  among  the 
States  one  per  cent  per  annum  of  the 
entire  National  debt,  adds  one  per  cent, 
or  120,000,000,  to  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayers,  without  in  any  way  fiirther- 
ing  the  point  it  pretends  to  aim  at,  viz., 
to  equalize  taxation  between  the  hold 
ers  of  bonds  and  other  property.  The 
bondholder  is  still  exempt  fh>m  taxa- 
tion,* since  the  Supreme  Court  has  three 
times  decided  the  attempt  to  tax  Na- 
tional securities  to  be  unconstitutional, 
even  where  they  are  not  exempt  by 
their  terms.  Since  our  present  Na- 
tional bonds  are  expressly  exempt  by 
their  terms.  Congress  has  no  power  to 
authorize  the  States  to  tax  them ;  and 
to  tax  them  itself  is  repudiation.  The 
terms  of  the  loan  admit  that  the  credit- 
ors cannot  be  made  to  pay  the  tax. 
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They  concede  that  a  loan  wliich  could 
be  obtained  at  five  per  cent.,  if  subject- 
ed to  one  per  cent,  tax,  will  only  be 
obtained  at  six.  The  bondholder,  there- 
fore, is  not  taxed,  but  simply  charges 
one  per  cent,  more  interest  on  his  loan, 
and  that  one  per  cent.,  or  $20,000,000 
additional,  is  levied  on  those  who  are 
now  taxpayers,  in  proportion  to  their 
taxable  assets,  and  paid  over  to  the 
several  States  in,  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. The  whole  complaint,  that  bond- 
holders are  exempt  from  taxation,  still 
remains,  and  is  only  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  the  burdens  from  which  they 
are  exempt  are  increased  by  $20,000,000. 
This  device  is  a  deceit,  and  will  not 
stand  the  ordeal  of  a  political  campaign, 
wherein  it  ,will  be  sifted  by  its  oppo- 
nents, and  its  hoUowness  exposed. 

ADSOLUTE   CONVEnTIBILITT   OF  BONDS   AND 
CURRENCY. 

That  feature  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
aims  to  make  the  bonds  and  green- 
backs mutually  convertible,  really  con- 
stitutes a  separate  policy,  which  the 
Senate  bill  only  imperfectly  adopts. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  any  hold- 
er of  5.20  and  consolidated  bonds  may 
exchange  them  for  United  States  notes, 
and  rlfx-versdy  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  notes  so  to  be  issued  shall 
not  exceed  $400,000,000.  As  there  are 
already  issued  some  $357,000,000  in 
United  States  notes,  the  limit  above 
imposed  reduces  the  range  of  this 
convertibility  to  the  moderate  sum  of 
$43,000,000— a  sum  too  small  to  have 
any  serious  effect,  and  of  course  too 
small  to  test  the  scheme  of  making  the 
bonds  and  currency  mutually  converti- 
ble at  par.  In  order  to  test  the  latter 
theory  to  the  full  extent,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  for  greenbacks,  and,  vu»- 
versdj  greenbacks  for  bonds,  to  any  ex- 
tent desired,  i.  e.,  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  National  debt.  This  would  seem 
like  authorizing  the  payment  of  the 
National  debt  in  greenbacks.  But,  say 
its  advocates,  the  people  will  not  de- 
mand the  greenbacks  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  wants  of  business  require. 


If  they  demand  a  surplus  of  green- 
backs, money  will  be  plenty,  the  rate 
of  interest  will  fall,  and  the  holders  of 
greenbacks  will  invest  them  in  the 
bonds  to  get  their  interest  Again, 
when  money  is  in  demand,  and  the  rate 
of  money  rises  above  that  paid  by  the 
Government,  holders  of  the  bonds  would 
convert  them  into  greenbacks.  This  cal- 
culation is  based  on  two  false  assump- 
tions. The  first  is,  that  the  class  of  capi- 
talists who  hold  bonds,  and  the  class, 
of  business-men  whose  money  moves 
commerce  and  buys  our  crops  and 
merchandise,  are  the  same.  They  are 
not.  When  business  men  want  cur- 
rency, they  have  not  bonds  to  offer  for 
it,  but  business-notes.  And  bondhold- 
ers can  always  go  into  the  market  and 
convert  their  bonds  into  currency,  with 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  premium  by  8al& 
Until  the  (Government  is  ready  to  pay 
out  its  own  notes  in  exchange  for  notoi 
of  private  parties,  it  cannot,  like  the 
banks,  relieve  the  money-market  The 
second  false  assumption  is,  that  a  pleth- 
ora of  paper-money  lowers  the  rate 
of  interest.  This  is  probably  true  of 
actual  money,  i.  e.,^  paper  redeemable 
at  par  in  gold.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
such  a  plethora  of  paper-money  as 
causes  depreciation  in  its  value  lowers 
the  rate  of  interest  correspondingly.  If 
it  were,  then,  when  the  gold-value  of  our 
greenbacks  during  the  war  fell  from  100 
to  35  cents  per  dollar,  the  rate  of  interest 
ought  to  have  fallen  from  six  or  ten  to 
two  or  three-and-a-half  per  cent,,  but  it 
did  not  decline  one  iota.  If,  therefore, 
the  issue  of  -greenbacks  for  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  500  or  1000  millions 
would  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  currency,  the  rate  of  interest  would 
not  be  lowered ;  and  hence  the  force 
which  the  authors  of  the  scheme  rely 
on  to  convert  the  greenbacks  back  into 
bonds  would  fail.  Very  few  notes 
would  or  could  be  converted  into  bonds, 
because  there  are  few  to  convert,  and 
the  least  conversion  cramps  the  money- 
market,  and  checks  further  conversion. 
But  the  amount  of  bonds  which  would 
be  convertible  into  notes  is  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  the  public  debt   The 
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moment  the  process  had  began,  the  in- 
flation would  cause  a  rise  in  all  prices, 
and  actiye  specolation  would  follow, 
and  with  it  a  constantly  increasing  pre- 
sentation of  bonds  to  the  Ctoyemment, 
until  the  whole  National  debt  had  been 
conyerted  into  greenbacks.  This  would 
reduce  the  notes  to  a  merely  nominal 
value,  and  would  inyolve  National  dis- 
aster, bankruptcy,  and  repudiation. 

The  proposition,  so  far  from  being 
new,  has  been  once  adopted  in  its  best 
feature — that  of  making  the  notes  con- 
vertible at  pleasure  into  the  bonds. 
Such  a  provision  was  enacted  at  the 
time  of  the  first  issue  of  $160,000,000 
in  legal-tender  notes.  But  it  was  found 
that  its  effect  was  to  prevent  the  bonds 
from  bearing  any  premium  over  the 
currency,  and  it  was  repealed.  Such  a 
provision  only  enables  the  holders  of 
currency  to  keep  our  bonds  down  to 
par  in  currency.  It  has  no  effect  to 
raise  the  value  of  either  bonds  or  cur- 
rency, but  to  depress  both.  It  is  like 
an  offer  by  a  manufacturer  of  broad- 
cloths and  cassimeres,  to  exchange  his 
broadcloths  for  cassimeres,  and  his  cassi- 
meres for  broadcloths,  at  the  option 
of  dealers,  without  any  corresponding 
right  to  effect  an  exchange  when  it 
might  be  in  his  favor  to  do  so.  Deal- 
ers would  always  exchange  that  which 
was  worth  less  for  that  which  was 
worth  most.  Moreover,  the  agreement 
would  amount  to  an  offer  by  the  manu- 
facturer always  to  undersell  his  dealers; 
for,  if  they  offer  either  cloth  for  5  cents 
less  than  it  is  worth,  and  sell  at  that 
rate,  he  must  sell  at  the  same  rate,  or 
(the  same)  supply  the  article  sold. 
The  dealers  would  soon  run  both  kinds 
of  cloth  down  to  0.  And  under  the 
scheme  of  mutual  convertibility,  the 
dealers  in  bonds  and  currency  would  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  scheme  of  mutual  convertibility 
is  a  sluiceway  through  which  to  con- 
vert the  whole  iN'ational  debt  into  cur- 
rency, with  all  the  disasters  attendant 
on  that  result. 

8BNAT0B  Morrill's  plan  or  resumption. 

Senator  Moirill  has  the  resumptioii 
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of  specie  payments  more  distinctly  in 
view ;  he  proposes  to  fix  a  certain  date, 
say  July  1, 1860,  when  the  Government 
will  resume ;  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
Gk>vemment  issue  notes  payable  in  gold 
for  payment  of  duties,  &c.,  and  that  the 
amount  of  gold-interest  payable  by  the 
(Government  to  the  National  Banks  be 
held  by  them  in  reserve,  so  as  to  put 
them  in  better  condition  to  resume  then 
than  now.  An  objection  to  this  is, 
that,  while  the  gold-notes  will  be  at 
par  with  gold,  every  note  so  issued 
locks  up  the  gold  it  represents,  or  else 
subjects  the  Ck>vemment  to  the  same 
necessity  of  faUing  to  pay  its  gold- 
notes  that  It  is  now  under  of  failing 
to  meet  its  greenbacks.  Indeed,  the 
greenbacks  are  gold-notes  in  form. 
They  promise  to  pay  "dollars,"  and 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  coins  are 
dollars.  If  the  Gk)vemment  locks  up  a 
coin  for  every  note  it  issues,  the  note 
makes  no  difference  whatever  in  our 
finances.  Eow,  then,  are  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  be  in  any  better 
position  to  resume  a  year  from  now,, 
than  they  are  now  ?  Senator  Morrill'a 
plan  does  not  satisfactorily  answer. 
The  point  aimed  at  in  requiring  the 
National  Banks  to  hold  their  gold  as  a 
reserve,  instead  of  selling  it  to  realise 
the  premium,  is  to  render  the  Banks 
stronger  to  meet  their  obligations.  But 
this  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object 
seems  entirely  inadequate.  A  bank- 
ing system  properly  organized  will  no 
more  need  a  law  requiring  the  bank* 
er  to  keep  a  reserve,  than  an  army 
properly  commanded  needs  a  law  re- 
quiring its  general  to  hold  a  certain 
portion  of  his  army  in  reserve  at  all 
times.  In  the  latter  case,  such  a  law 
would  reduce  the  available  strength  of 
the  army  for  battle  to  the  forces  exclu- 
sive of  tiie  reserve.  The  effect  of  requir- 
ing a  bank  to  hold  a  reserve  for  the 
security  of  its  creditors  is  equally  ab- 
surd. It  is  no  security  to  creditors, 
since  it  cannot  be  applied  to  pay  them 
except  in  the  event  of  liquidation.  It 
weakens  the  available  funds  with  which 
the  bank  is  to  contend  with  a  "  run,*** 
by  the  amount  of  the  reserve.    It  is  an 
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absurdity  which  only  the  interested  in- 
genuity of  bankers  could  invent  to  call 
any  sum  a  security  to  a  creditor  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  and 
which  he  is  forbidden  by  law  to  pay 
over. 

SENATOR  HINDERSON^S  NATIONAL   BANKING 
AMENDMENT. 

Senator  Henderson^s  bill,  which  re- 
quires the  National  Banks  to  deposit 
with  the  Qovemraent  $100  in  bonds  for 
every  $75  in  currency  issued,  is  much 
better  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional banking  system.  At  present 
prices  this  very  nearly  bases  every  dol- 
lar of  paper  issued  by  the  banks  on  the 
value  of  a  gold  dollar  in  bonds ;  and  if 
the  banks  were  organized  on  thii  basis, 
they  could  return  to  specie  pajrments,  as 
gold  should  recede  to  par,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  dollar  on  their  bills. 
The  adoption  of  this  provision  would 
enable  the  Government  safely  to  repeal 
the  clause  of  the  Banking  Act  which 
limits  the  amount  of  currency  to  $300,- 
000,000,  and  to  throw  open  the  National 
banking  business  as  a  system  of  free 
banking  to  all  who  choose  to  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  their  bills  secure  and  re- 
deemable. 

IMPORTANCE  OJ  A  FREE   NATIONAL  BANUNO 
STSTEX. 

The  expansion  of  the  National  bank- 
ing currency,  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  de- 
mands of  the  country  for  paper-money, 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal, pari  paasUy  of  the  greenbacks. 
The  superiority  of  the  National  Bank 
currency  over  the  greenbacks  is  not 
generally  appreciated.  The  greenbacks 
are  a  forced  loan,  adapted  to  a  state  of 
war;  the  bank-notes  are  a  voluntary 
system,  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace. 
The  greenbacks  are  perpetual  repudia- 
tion, for  they  promise  to  pay  "  dollars," 
and  do  not;  the  bank-notes  are  re- 
deemed, for  they  promise  to  pay  lawful 
money,  and  they  do  it  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  repeal  the  legal-tender  Act 
to  adapt  the  National  banking  system 
to  resumption.  Greenbacks  are  a  fixed 
volume  of  currency,  not  susceptible  of 


contraction  or  expansion  with  the  busi- 
ness demands  of  the  country;  the 
bank-notes  expand  and  contract,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  wants  of  those 
seeking  discounts.  The  greenbacks,  by 
their  standing  repudiation,  irgure  the 
credit  of  the  Government ;  the  Banks, 
by  being  based  on  Gk>vemment  bonds, 
and  by  their  universal  distribution  as 
financial  agents  of  the  Treasury,  aid 
vastly  the  credit  of  the  Government. 
The  pretence  that  the  Government,  by 
destroying  the  National  banking  sys- 
tem, and  substituting  greenbacks  for 
the  bank-notes,  would  save  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  deposited  by  the  Banks  as 
the  basis  of  their  circulation,  has  been 
so  often  exploded,  that,  though  the 
measure  is  still  pressed  by  a  portion  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Conmiittee 
of  the  House,  it  needs  no  fhrther  reply 
than  has  been  made  in  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  showing  that 
the  mere  National  and  State  taxes  ]>aid 
by  the  Banks  nearly  of&ets  the  amount 
of  interest  paid  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  bonds ;  so  that  the  Gk>T- 
emment  not  only  obtains  the  facilities 
of  a  banking  system,  but  effects  a  loan  of 
$340,000,000  at  less  than  two  per  cent. 

BANKS  OF  DISCOUNT  XU8T  EXIST  AND  USE 
THEIR  OWN   CURRENCY. 

Moreover,  the  country  needs  some 
banking  system,  i.  e.,  some  set  of  au- 
thorized and  secured  institutions,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  discount  the  busi- 
ness-notes of  the  community,  giving  in 
exchange  for  time-notes  of  private  par- 
ties their  own  demand-notes,  which 
shall  circulate  as  currency.  This  is  the 
essence  of  banking.  It  involves  several 
corollaries :  1.  The  Bank  ought  to  dis- 
count private  notes  on  its  own  respon- 
sibility, or  the  due  precautions  essential 
to  safety  in  the  business  will  not  be  pre- 
served. The  Government  cannot  safely 
undertake  to  discount  the  notes  of  pri- 
vate parties.  2.  In  order  that  the  Bank 
may  afford  to  discount  notes  on  its  own 
responsibility,  it  must  have  the  interest 
on  its  currency  for  the  time  it  is  loaned. 
This  it  cannot  have  unless  the  cnirency 
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is  its  own,  or  some  currency  which  it 
receives  in  exchange  for  its  own.  If  it 
issues  the  currency  of  the  Qoyemment, 
it  must  first  have  either  paid  value  for 
it  to  the  Government,  or  to  the  private 
holders  of  it;  and,  in  either  case,  it 
loses  the  interest  on  what  it  paid.  To 
suppose  that  a  Bank  can  afford  to  bor- 
row money  of  one  party  at  lawful  rates 
of  interest  in  order  to  loan  it  to  another 
at  the  same  rate,  is  preposterous.  Pri- 
vate bankers  may,  if  possessed  of  large 
wealth,  reputation,  and  sagacity,  carry 
on  a  successful  discounting  business  by 
loaning  mainly  their  own  or  the  money 
of  their  depositors,  for  which  they  pay 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  they  re- 
ceive ;  but  this  system  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited. It  is  indispensable  to  any  bank- 
ing system,  therefore,  that  it  shall  issue 
its  own  currency,  be  responsible  for  it, 
and  have  the  interest  upon  it  while 
issued.  It  cannot  do  so  with  the  green- 
backSf  because,  so  long  as  they  are 
issued  only  for  value  received,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  interest  on  them. 
Hence  the  question,  whether  we  shall 
have  greenbacks  or  bank-notes,  is  re- 
duced to  the  simpler  question.  Shall  we 
have  any  banking  system  at  all  ? 

INADEQUACY  OF  GREENBACKS  AS  A  CURBENCT. 

The  greenbacks  in  no  way  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  business  community  for 
discounts.  Since  discounts  are  as  in- 
dispensable an  agency  in  commerce  as 
railroads,  banks  of  discount  and  circu- 
lation of  some  kind  must  exist.  If  the 
National  Banks  were  destroyed,  State 
Banks  based  on  State  or  National  se- 
curities would  be  substituted  for  them. 
If  based  on  National  bonds,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  them  the  same 
amount  and  rate  of  interest  thereon 
which  it  now  pays  to  the  National 
Banks.  If  based  on  State  bonds,  they 
would  be  as  insecure  as  under  the  old 
system.  In  either  case,  a  return  to  the 
old  State  system  would  be  a  backward 
movement  in  our  finances.  It  would 
give  us  a  heterogeneous  and  insecure 
currency  in  place  of  a  uniform  and  se- 
cure one.  It  would  lower  the  credit  of 
the  Government,  by  lessening  the  mar- 


ket-value for  its  bonds,  now  created  by 
the  requirement  that  they  shall  form 
the  basis  of  our  banking  system.  It 
would  tend  to  revive  the  financial  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States,  and  destroy  that 
of  the  United  States ;  for  the  control 
of  our  banking  system  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  attributes  of  National  sov- 
ereignty ;  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  purse-strings  of  the  people. 
If  vested  in  the  nation,  the  nation  will 
govern;  if  vested  in  the  States,  the 
States  will  govern. 

FINANCIAL    ADVANTAGES   OV  PERFECTING  THE 
NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

No  measure  would  tend  more  directly 
towards  a  return  to  specie  payments, 
than  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  policy  of  withdrawing  the 
greenbacks  and  expanding  the  National 
banking  system,  so  as  to  furnish  us 
with  our  entire  currency.  This  would 
increase  the  amount  of  bonds  absorbed 
by  the  Banks  from  $880,000,000  of 
bonds  to  at  least  $800,000,000,  perhaps 
$1,000,000,000.  This  would  render  one 
half  our  National  debt  available  and 
useful  as  active  business  capital.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  our  bonds  occa- 
sioned by  the  absorption  of  so  much 
larger  a  quantity  as  the  basis  of  our 
Banks  and  paper-money,  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  return  of  nearly  all  our 
bonds  from  Europe,  thereby  putting  an 
end  to  the  drain  of  gold  to  pay  foreign 
interest.  This  advance  in  our  bonds 
would  cause  a  like  advance  in  the  value 
of  our  currency  or  decline  in  the  pre- 
mium on  gold,  a  more  even  diffusion  of 
the  National  debt  among  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  consequent  quietus  on  all  ten- 
dencies towards  repudiation,  whether 
openly  or  under  the  guise  of  taxation, 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
National  financial  system,  in  lieu  of  the 
uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. Such  a  currency,  being  secure 
and  redeemable,  would  be  incapable  of 
undue  inflation,  and  would  expand  and 
contract  with  the  wants  of  the  conmiu- 
nity.  In  this  measure  are  combined  all 
the  causes  which  tend  to  hasten  our  re- 
turn to  specie  payments,  viz.,  strength* 
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ening  tlie  Government  credit,  lessening 
the  export  of  specie,  and  goarding 
against  inflation. 

CAN  Wl  BEBUm  TO-DAT? 

None  of  the  plans  aboye  examined 
are  adequate  to  enhance  the  price  of 
our  bonds  and  correncj  to  par  with 
go'.d.  It  remains  to  consider  whether 
specie  payments  can  be  successMly  re- 
sumed, first  by  the  Government,  and 
then  by  the  country,  while  gold  is  at 
its  present  premium,  by  a  simple  act  of 
will,  or,  as  Mr.  Greeley  expresses  it,  by 
writing  over  the  Treasury-door,  "The 
United  States  have  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments/' The  theory  of  those  who  argue 
that  "  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  re- 
sumption is  to  resume,"  should  logic- 
ally be  that  there  are  no  deep  financial 
causes  for  the  depreciation  of  our  cur^ 
rency,  but  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
financial  cowardice  in  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mere  courage  will  only 
remove  such  obstacles  as  are  due  to 
mere  cowardice.  This  theory  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  deprecia- 
tion in  our  currency  is  caused  by  de- 
preciation in  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
^  National  debt,  and  that,  before  we  can 
"  bring  currency  to  par,  our  bonds  must 
come  to  par ;  which  implies  that  (700,- 
000,000  of  gold-value  must  be  added 
to  our  National  debt,  or  that  bonds 
now  worth  $1,800,000,000  in  gold,  shall 
become  worth  their  face  $2,500,000,000 
in  gold.  No  one  would  contend  that 
the  resolve  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  out  $100,000,000  of 
gold,  on  demand,  for  United  States  notes 
until  his  gold  should  be  gone,  would 
add  $700,000,000  of  gold-value  to  the 
total  National  debt,  still  less  that  it 
would  add  a  like  value  to  all  the  pri- 
vate debts  now  existing.  Hence  it 
could  not  restore  specie  payments.  Its 
practical  working  would  be,  since  it 
requires  only  the  presentation  of  one 
third  of  the  greenbacks  now  in  dicula- 
tion,  to  exhaust  the  Treasury  of  its  gold ; 
tiiese  would  be  presented,  and  the  gold 
obtained  would  be  shipped  to  Europe 
and  invested  in  bonds,  which,  while 
intriniically  worth  more  than  the  green- 


backs, would  be  selling  for  less.  Whea 
the  Government  had  paid  out  its  gold, 
the  total  supply  in  the  country  being 
less  by  the  amount  shipped  abroad,  the 
tendency  would  be  towards  a  higher 
premium.  The  argument  that  the  Goy- 
emment  has  on  hand  one  fourth  aa 
much  gold  as  is  required  to  pay  its  de- 
mand liabilities,  and  that,  in  specie- 
paying  times,  the  Banks  of  the  country 
had  on  hand  only  a  fifth  or  sixth  aa 
much  gold  as  would  pay  their  total 
liabilities,  and  that  therefore  the  Goy- 
emmeut  could  as  well  pay  specie  now 
as  the  Banks  could  then,  is  a  nan  eondaL 
To  make  the  cases  parallel,  we  most 
either  compare  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  each  had,  with  its  immediate  lia- 
bilities, or  with  its  total  liabilities.  We 
find  the  total  liabilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  twenty-five  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  gold  it  possesses,  while 
its  demand  liabilities  are  about  fiye 
times  greater.  No  Banks  have  ever 
paid  specie  with  so  small  a  ratio  of 
gold  to  both  immediate  and  ultimate 
liabilities. 

IIOABDINO  GOLD  AS  ▲  MIANS  OF  BESUMFTIOV. 

The  theory  that,  by  hoarding  specie 
in  the  Treasury,  we  could  ever  coUeet 
enough  to  resume  specie  payments, 
equally  overlooks  the  f&ct  that  it  is  not 
the  demand  liabilities  only  that  are  to 
be  looked  after,  but  that  the  whole  y<il> 
ume  of  the  debt  affects  the  price  of  the 
currency.  To  collect  $250,000,000  in 
gold  to  pay  for  greenbacks,  in  order  to 
effect  resumption,  is  like  collecting  a 
few  thousand  hogsheads  of  water  with 
which  to  raise  the  level  of  a  small  fiah- 
pond  which  communicates  by  a  secret 
channel  with  Lake  Michigan.  Unleea 
enough  be  collected  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  whole  lake,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  level  of  the  pond.  8o» 
unless  gold  enough  can  be  collected  to 
pay  the  whole  debt,  we  cannot,  bj 
mere  hoarding  gold  and  paying  it  for 
greenbacks,  resume  specie  payments. 
Hoarding  gold  artificially  lessens  the 
supply,  and,  by  increasing  the  premiimii 
retards  rather  than  hastens  specie  pajr* 
ments. 
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HOW  SHALL  Wl    BISTOBS  BPECIB  PATMKNTSf 

Since  all  projects  which  attempt  to 
doctor  the  currency  up  to  par  with- 
out regarding  it  as  a  member  or  limb 
of  the  National  debt,  and  prescribing 
for  the  whole  system  at  once,  are  quack- 
ery, we  are  reduced  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  will  return  to  specie  payments 
only  when  the  National  debt  shall  be 
brought  to  a  substantial  par  with  gold. 
How  can  this  be  done  ?  First,  the  ciy 
of  repudiation  must  be  stopped.  The 
price  of  our  bonds,  or  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  is  depressed  almost  as 
much  now  by  distrust  of  our  intentions 
to  pay,  as  it  was  during  the  war  by 
doubts  of  our  ability.  In  order  to  stop 
the  cry  of  repudiation,  taxation  must 
be  diminished,  and  its  burden  lifted  at 
every  possible  point  from  the  industry 
and  business  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
country  can  be  allowed  to  prosper.  To 
this  end,  taxation  must  never  take  the 
capital  or  tools  required  for  carrying  on 
industry,  nor  the  necessary  profits  re- 
quired to  support  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer,  nor  all  the  surplus  profits  re- 
quired to  give  both  an  inducement  to  in- 
vest and  labor.  Taxation,  therefore,  must 
always  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  profits  of  industry.  When  it 
asks  more  than  this,  it  dries  up  its  own 
sources.  Supposing  the  property  of  the 
country,  real  and  personal,  to  be  assessed 
at  $17,000,000,000,  worth  $25,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  probably  much  above  the 
real  value.* 

If  we  suppose  the  entire  capital  of  the 
country  to  have  earned,  in  net  profits 
over  losses,  ten  per  cent.,  we  have  our 
entire  eammgs  $3,600,000,000  per  year, 
or  about  $73  for  each  inhabitant;  out 
of  which  our  average  taxation  for  sev- 
eral years,  $500,000,000,  has  taken  one 
fifth,  or  at  least  $14  for  each  inhabitant. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  people  can  endure 

*  For,  what  is  nndewatimated  by  aasenon  is 
more  than  oompeiwated  by  what  1b  estimated  two, 
inree,  or  four  times.  Thus,  a  ftmn  worth  f  10,000. 
^ J  a  mortgage  on  it  of  |9,000,  are  assessed  ss  x«al 
W  ^^"^  property,  amoanting  to  $19,000,  when, 
Sn  ^wl^'  *^®  mortgage  and  the  farm  are  the  same 
»io,000 ;  so  the  mortgage,  if  made  part  of  the  capl- 

tw  of  an  fawxrance  or  hanking  OOTipMiy,  is  I 
■8*ini  and  so  on. 


a  taxation  equalling  a  fifUi  of  thdr 
gross  earnings.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  state  that,  besides  our  in- 
terest on  the  debt  and  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  actually  paid  on  the 
principal  of  the  liquidated  and  floating 
debt  the  enormous  sum  of  $475,000,000 
since  August  1, 1865.  It  is  to  this  un- 
precedented burden  of  taxation  that 
our  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business 
is  due.  We  are  taking  not  merely  the 
surplus  proflts,  or  even  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  capital  and  labor,  but  we  are 
distraining  the  tools  and  implements 
with  which  labor  and  industry  are  car- 
ried on.  With  no  clear  idea  of  the 
remedy,  the  people  do  very  clearly  see 
the  evil,  and  hence  the  agitation  of  re- 
pudiation, which  should  be  heeded,  not 
with  derision  and  abuse,  but  as  the 
expression  of  the  people  that  their  bur- 
den is  greater  than  they  can  bear.  Re- 
trenchment is  well,  but  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  National  debt  ought  to  be  i^ 
duced  to  the  minimum. 

PATMSNT  OF  PRINCIPAL  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO 
NATIONAL   CREDIT. 

The  experience  of  nations  proves  that 
the  credit  of  a  Government  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  amount  of  the  principal 
of  its  debt,  as  on  the  ease,  promptness, 
and  prosperity  with  which  it  can  pay 
the  interest.  Our  credit  was  as  low 
when  we  owed  but  $65,000,000  of  debt, 
as  it  is  to-day  with  $2,500,000,000. 
We  could  not  then  borrow  $3,000,000 
more  easily,  or  at  a  lower  rate,  than  we 
could  now  borrow  $300,000,000.  The 
principal  of  the  debt  consists  of  sur- 
pluses not  needed  in  business,  and  is 
held  as  an  investment  by  those  who 
want  it  to  remain  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  an  injury  to  them  to  pay  it  oS, 
since  it  compels  them  to  reinvest  it. 
Whatever  holder  wants  his  principal, 
can  best  obtain  it  by  selling  his  bond. 
It  is  no  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
it  off",  because  it  draws  from  him  a 
principal  which  he  cannot  afibrd  to  pay 
in  order  to  avoid  paying  an  intereat 
which  he  can  aflford.  He  can  perpetu- 
ally better  aflford  to  pay  the  interest 
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than  tlie  principal.  For  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  debt,  when  securely 
funded,  to  run  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  capital  of  every  kind  is 
worth  to  business  men  and  taxpayers. 
The  debt  of  England  runs  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  while  the  average  capital 
of  the  country  is  worth  five.  The  debt  of 
the  United  States  averages  five  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  while  the  capital  which  would 
be  drawn  from  the  taxpayers  to  pay  it 
oflf  with  is  worth  from  seven  to  ten. 
The  present  depreciation  in  the  gold- 
value  of  the  principal  makes  the  gold 
interest  equal  to  two  per  cent  more  in 
currency,  but  this  is  temporary.  "When 
the  bonds  have  risen  to  par,  the  rate  of 
interest  will  fall  rather  than  rise,  and 
the  fact  that  a  National  debt  will  run 
at  a  far  lower  rate  of  interest  than  pri- 
vate debts,  will  then  be  still  more  ap- 
parent. Of  course,  no  Englishman  can 
afibrd  to  pay  the  principal  of  a  debt  in 
money  which  is  worth  to  him  five  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  save  an  annual  interest 
of  only  three  per  cent.  The  exchange  is 
not  only  a  grievous  loss  the  first  year, 
but  the  second  year,  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  the  one  thousandth  year. 

ADYANTAOES  OF  ▲   PERPETUAL  LOAN. 

The  bonds  now  issued  are  sacred 
against  all  tampering,  and  must  be  paid 
according  to  their  terms  when  due, 
unless  sooner  voluntarily  exchanged  by 
their  owners  for  some  new  loan.  But  if 
the  Government  could,  with  the  consent 
of  its  creditors,  fund  their  bonds,  or 
most  of  them,  into  a  perpetual  loan,  on 
the  plan  of  the  British  consols,  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  investors,  and 
would  be  taken  by  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  a  bond  due  in  twenty  or  forty 
years.  The  Government  could  pay  any 
part  of  its  debt  by  purchasing  and 
retiring  its  bonds.  It  would  guard 
against  the  immense  demands  for  gold 
which  will  assail  us  as  our  present 
bonds  mature.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  maturing  of  our  first  issue 
of  6.20s  in  1882,  |400,000,000  of  our 
bonds  should  be  sent  home  for  redemp- 
tion, and  the  payment  in  specie  of  a 
third  or  half  that  sum  should  be  re- 


quired :  it  would  drain  us  of  our  gold 
to  an  extent  that  would  bankrupt  the 
Treasury,  and  might  involve  total  fail- 
ure to  meet  our  obligations.  As  our 
other  boAds  matured,  the  danger  would 
be  increased  a  hundredfold.'*' 

UTILIZE  THE   PRINCIPAL. 

The  first  step  in  our  National  econ- 
omy, therefore,  is  either  to  make  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  principal  of  the 
National  debt  perpetual,  or  to  provide 
for  its  payment  in  moderate  instalments 
extending  over  a  long  period,  so  as  to 
impose  the  least  possible  present  burden 
on  industry,  consistent  with  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  so  much  of  the  principal 
as  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  pay. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  our  debt 
should  be  so  far  reduced  as  not  to  em- 
barrass us  in  the  event  of  another  war ; 
and  if  only 'to  stop  our  foreign  interest 
and  avoid  foreign  complications,  that 
portion  of  our  National  debt  which  is 
held  abroad  should  be  paid  ofil  But  the 
payment  of  that  portion  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  banking  and  other  trust 
business,  would  bo  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  benefit.  This  policy,  which  has 
already  been  adopted  by  Congress  in 
the  reccDt  Act  abolishing  $100,000,000 
of  taxes,  and  reducing  our  revenue  to 
vrithin  (10,000,000  of  our  expenses,  re- 
lieves our  own  people  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  heretofore  amounting  to  nearly 
(200,000,000  per  annum,  abstracted  from 
them  for  the  payment  of  the  principaL 
This  relief  will  so  lighten  taxation  and 
restore  business  prosperity  as  to  end  all 
disposition  towards  repudiation.  The 
class  of  people  who  deny  our  ability  to 
pay  the  principal,  or  feel  oppressed  hj 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  Imowledge  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  to  be  so 
utilized  as  to  render  its  payment  unne- 
cessary ;  and  the  class  who  desire  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Government 


*  While  this  artide  is  in  press,  a  leading  New 
York  Imnker  publtBhas  his  indonement  of  theia 
Tiows,  and  shows  that,  allowing  for  the  pvemimn 
on  onr  present  bonds,  in  cuirency,  a  perpetnal  ftr* 
per  cent,  loan  negotiated  at  par  would  ntt  i 
the  same  interest  to  lendars  as  onr  6.201b. 
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will  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  is  best  done  by  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  that  payment 
of  the  principal  is  in  no  degree  essential 
to  that  end.  The  taxpayer  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  knowledge  that  his  taxa- 
tion is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  The  bondholder  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  knowledge  that  his  invest- 
ment is  permanent  and  his  interest  se- 
cure. When  he  wants  his  principal,  he 
will  get  it  in  Ml  by  selling  his  bond. 
The  business  community  would  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  fact  that,  with  nearly  half 
our  taxation  removed,  industry  would 
revive,  speculation  would  diminish,  and 
production  and  legitimate  business 
would  again  become  a  source  of  profit. 
The  normal  price  of  a  government  bond, 
which  is  absolutely  certain  to  produce 
the  same  annual  interest  as  the  gold, 
ought  to  be  very  nearly  par  with  gold, 
or  par  less  one  year's  interest.  The  Eng- 
lish consols  have  sufficient  proximate 
certainty  as  to  interest  to  be  worth  from 
02  to  97  per  cent.,  though  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  principal  will  absolutely 
never  be  paid:  and  as  it  is  the  great 
Savings  Bank  of  the  English  nation,  no- 
body is  interested  in  having  it  paid.  A 
few  years  of  light  taxation,  no  payment, 
or  very  slight  payment,  of  principal, 
general  prosperity,  and  absence  of  all 
effort  at  repudiation,  would  bring  our 
bonds  from  72  up  to  90  or  95  in  gold, 
and  this  would  make  every  dollar  of  our 
currency  worth  par,  thereby  restoring 
specie  payments,  not  only  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  for  the  whole  country, 
without  defrauding  any  body  or  oppress- 
ing any  class,  or  creating  cramps  or 
fluctuations  in  business.  Under  the  op- 
eration of  the  legal-tender  law,  all  pri- 
vate debts  depreciate  and  appreciate  in 
gold  value,  pari  passu,  with  the  pub- 
lic debt  The  two  will  therefore  ad- 
vance to  par  with  gold  at  the  same 
time. 

HILPS  TO  SPXCIX  PATMKNTS. 

Condderable  incidental  aid  to  a  re- 
tum  to  specie  payments  would  be 
derived  by  perfecting  the  National 
Banking  ^yilemi  hj  makiiig  the  bonds 


deposited  as  the  basis  of  their  note-cir- 
culation equal  to  ten  per  cent,  more 
in  gold  than  the  amount  of  notes  issued 
by  them,  and  making  the  system  free 
of  any  other  limitations  than  tbose 
necessary  to  make  the  bills  redeemable 
and  secure,  and  by  retiring  the  United 
States  notes  pari  passu  with  the.  fur- 
ther issue  of  bank-notes,  until  the  latter 
should  form  tbe  sole  currency  of  the 
country.  Some  aid  would  also  be  de- 
rived from  repealing  the  legal-tender 
Act,  as  to  all  contracts  entered  into 
after  a  certain  date.  This  would  help 
to  give  certainty  to  values,  as  it  would 
give  us  the  same  standard  for  our  inter- 
nal as  for  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  same  for  obligations  payable  before, 
as  for  those  payable  after,  specie  pay- 
ments shall  be  resumed.  Further  aid 
would  be  derived  frt)m  creating  a  great 
business  utility  and  home-market  for 
our  National  bonds,  by  making  them 
the  basis  for  insurance  and  trust  com- 
panies as  well  as  for  banking;  for 
every  National  bond  that  is  utilized  by 
being  made  the  basis  of  business  be^ 
comes  productive,  and  loses  its  character 
of  debt  in  its  higher  function  of  capital, 
just  as  a  greenback  merges  its  character 
of  "forced  loan"  in  its  more  useful 
frmction  of  currency.  And  when  thus 
converted  into  capital,  it  is  like  the  sur- 
plus rock  on  a  farm  converted  into 
fences  or  buildings.  It  becomes  valuar 
ble  as  an  aid  to  industry ;  and  to  pay  ofif 
a  bond  so  utilized  is  to  destroy  capital, 
to  the  extent  that  the  bond  so  utilized 
performs  its  functions  better  than  the 
new  security  which  would  have  to  be 
substituted  for  it.  As  the  banking  sys- 
tem, when  perfect,  would  require  (1,000,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  if  the  insurance  busi- 
ness could  be  made  to  absorb  (500,000,- 
000  more,  it  is  probable  that  our  whole 
debt  would  be  held  in  this  country,  and 
the  drain  of  specie  or  exports  to  pay 
foreign  interest  would  cease.  Moreover, 
if  the  taxes  paid  by  the  National  Banks 
reduce  the  net  interest  paid  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment on  the  bonds  held  by  them  to 
two  per  cent.,  the  absorption  of  $1,600,- 
000,000  of  bonds  from  a  non-taxpaying 
into  a  tazpaying  nae,  wonld  redaoe  tibw 
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net  interest  on  the  National  debt  to  the 
following,  yiz : 

2peroenton|l,500,000»000 $30,000,000 

Speroenton     1500,000,000 25,000,000 

Total  intez«rt  OIL  entire  debt #55,000,000 

This  would  be  a  saying  on  our  present 
annual  interest  ((180,000,000)  of  $75,- 
000,000,  which  is  four  times  the  sum 
which  the  advocates  of  destroying  the 
National  Banks  claim  to  save  by  sub- 
stituting the  greenbacks.  To  any  policy 
which  aims  at  causing  all  our  debt  to 
be  held  at  home,  it  may  be  asked,  where 
are  we  to  get  the  principal  in  gold  or 
exports  with  which  to  pay  for  such  an 
importation  of  bonds  ?  We  answer,  only 
by  such  a  rapid  increase  of  our  wealth 
and  prosperity  as  will  create  a  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  L  e.,  a  large  excess 
of  our  production  over  our  consump- 
tion, and  a  consequent  National  saving 
which  will  be  represented  in  the  return 
of  our  bonds  from  Europe — ^just  as  our 
National  insolvency  was  represented  by 
their  exportation,  and  wiU  be  indicated 
by  their  continuance  abroad. 

MO  TAXATION  OJ  NATIONAL  BONDS. 

Of  course,  all  efforts  to  tax  the  Na- 
tional bonds,  either  by  Federal  or  State 
authority,  should  cease.  There  can  be 
no  inequality  among  citizens  in  exempt- 
ing the  National  bonds  from  taxation, 
because  the  debt  being  due  from  the 
taxpayers,  they  all  share  the  benefit  of 
the  exemption  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  taxes  they  pay.  It  is  the  debt  of 
the  taxpayers,  the  Government  being 
only  an  agent ;  and  whatever  lessens  its 
rate  of  interest,  is  so  much  gain  divided 
among  the  taxpayers.  There  is  no  mo- 
nopoly in  the  exemption  of  the  bonds 
from  taxation,  because  all  taxpayers  are 
free  to  own  as  many  of  the  bonds  as 
they  please,  and  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
emption. What  every  body  has  equal 
access  to  cannot  be  a  monopoly.  If  the 
taxpayer  cannot  afford  to  own  the 
bonds,  it  is  because  his  money  is  worth 
more  to  him  in  some  other  form,  and  he 
should  be  content  to  let  the  bondholder 
take  a  less  rate  of  income  than  he  can 
afford  to.  The  power  to  tax  a  debt  is 
the  power  to  repudiate  it.    If  vested  in 


the  Congress,  it  would  be  dbhonor. 
If  exercised  by  the  State,  it  would  d«»- 
troy  the  sovereignty  of  the  National 
Government  in  its  most  vital  functions — 
that  of  raising  money  on  loan,  without 
which  no  Government  can  exist  The 
Supreme  Court  has  three  times  decided 
the  taxation  of  National  bonds,  by  local 
or  State  authority,  to  be  unconstitutionalf 
viz.,  in  McCulloch  ts.  The  State  of  Ma- 
ryland, 4  Wheaton,  816;  Weston  «t. 
the  City  of  Charleston,  2  Peters,  449 ; 
and  Osborne  ««.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  9  Wheaton,  788.  A  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  interest  of  the  bonds,  if 
it  could  be  inflicted  on  the  bondholder, 
would  lower  the  value  of  the  principal 
one  fifth,  or  would  reduce  the  value  of 
the  bond  from  72  to  57^,  and  the  reduo- 
tion  of  the  value  of  cuirency  in  like 
proportion  would  be  expressed  by  a  rise 
in  gold  to  about  185.  A  tax  of  two  per 
cent  annually  on  the  bonds,  if  it  could 
be  enforced  on  the  bondholder,  would 
lower  the  value  of  the  bonds  (suppos- 
ing them  to  average  six  per  cent  inter- 
est) one  third,  or  from  72  to  48,  causing 
gold  to  stand  208}.  A  tax  of  three  per 
cent,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  half  the  principal,  and  one  of  six 
per  cent  to  a  repudiation  of  the  whole. 
The  mere  agitation  of  such  an  enormity 
lowers  the  price  of  bonds  and  currency, 
raises  the  premium  on  gold,  increaseB 
the  quantity  of  bonds  necessary  to  car- 
ry the  burden  of  the  national  debt,  and 
so  burdens  the  taxpayers,  and  puniahea 
guilty  and  innocent  alike  for  the  project- 
ed dishonesty.  The  repudiator,  who, 
whether  openly  or  secretly,  under  the 
guise  of  taxing  the  debt,  helps  to  in- 
crease its  bulk  and  burden,  causes  a  mis- 
chief, if  less^  guilty  in  intent,  but  little 
less  burdensome  in  effect,  than  that  of 
the  traitor  whose  rebellion  called  the 
debt  into  existence. 

XQUAL  TAXATION. 

Another  policy  vital  to  the  Govern- 
ment credit,  and  to  specie  payments,  is 
the  distribution  of  taxation  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  largest  ratio  of 
the  amount  collected  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized, and  to  effect  the  least  possible 
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burden  on  industry,  and  the  utmost 
equality  of  distribution.  But  this  we 
cannot  even  enter  upon,  as  it  would 
form  a  treatise  m  itself  We  have  en- 
deavored to  state  facts,  and  to  base  our 
theories  on  facts  alone.  If  our  discus- 
sion tends  to  show  that  most  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for 
our  financial  troubles  have  been  mis- 
conceiyed,  and  founded  on  false  assump- 


tions, and  that  the  actual  remedies  are 
yery  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  other  nations  which  haye 
been  situated  as  ours  now  is,  we  are 
sustained  in  the  former  position  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  policies  proposed 
haye  b^en  discarded,  and  in  the  latter, 
by  the  truth  that  nations  in  like  drcum- 
stances  must  find  it  their  interest  to 
pursue  like  policies. 


NATIONAL  qONBSTT. 


The  National  Finances  are  attracting 
their  full  share  of  the  public  attention. 
In  the  natural  course  of  eyents,  from  its 
connection  with  our  resources,  our  com- 
merce, and  all  our  industrial  interests, 
the  subject  forms  a  legitimate  topic  of 
legislatiye,  journalistic,  and  popular  dis- 
cussion, which  accidental  circumstances 
haye  recently  contributed  to  excite.  It 
is  not  probable  that  this  discussion  will 
eyer  cease  until  the  National  debt  is 
paid.  The  purpose  of  all  good  citizens 
should  be  to  giye  it  a  right  direction, 
and  to  keep  the  country  well  informed 
in  regard  to  it,  so  that  no  action  may 
bo  taken  which  is  not  consistent  with 
equity,  justice,  honesty,  and  right. 

It  is  a  great  subject.  Very  few  un- 
derstand it,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
haye  given  it  that  study  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  intelligent  judgment. 
In  the  hope  of  contributing  something 
to  the  stock  of  general  information  in 
relation  to  it,  this  article  is  written, 
which  will  deal  rather  with  facts  than 
with  discussions  or  predictions. 

It  has  surprised  the  writer  that  the 
American  people,  and  especially  their 
representatiyes  in  Congress,  should  haye 
so  soon  forgotten  many  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  greater  part 
of  our  debt  was  contracted;  for  they 
must  haye  forgotten  them  who  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
*  obligations  eyer  laid  upon  the  con- 
science of  a  nation.  Let  us  recall  some 
of  them. 

At  the  beginniDg  of  1861,  we  owed 


less  than  (100,000,000.  It  was  represent- 
ed by  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est, payable  semi-annually  in  coin.  These 
bonds  had  been  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
more,  above  par,  and  at  one  time  were 
thought  by  financiers  the  best  National 
security  in  the  world.  Through  some- 
body's financiering,  by  the  first  of  March 
in  that  year  the  National  Treasury  had 
been  brought  to  a  condition  of  actual 
bankruptcy.  Notwithstanding  our  im- 
mense resources — since,  by  actual  trial, 
proved  ample  to  pay  the  whole  debt  in 
three  months,  without  perceptible  injury 
to  the  country — these  bonds  had  fallen 
fifteen  per  cent,  below  par.  There  was 
no  money  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  When 
its  portfolio  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Secretary,  its  principal  contents 
were  unpaid  requisitions  for  current 
expenses,  which  must  be  paid  by  bor^ 
rowing  if  paid  at  all. 

To  the  expedient  of  borrowing.  Sec- 
retary Chase  resorted.  There  was  some 
casting  about  to  raise  money  otherwise, 
but  it  was  quickly  ascertained  that  bor- 
rowing was  the  only  resource  his  prede- 
cessors had  left  him.  Events  proved 
that  they  had  even  exhausted  this,  for 
some  who  had  subscribed  to  former 
loans,  alarmed  by  Secretary  Cobb's  pre- 
diction that  they  would  never  be  paid, 
had  chosen  to  forfeit  the  one  per  cent 
paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  rather 
than  to  pay  the  balance  and  take  their 
bonds.  Secretary  Chase  made  one 
vigorous  effort  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
about  $10,000,000.   He  offered  a  twenty- 
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year  bond  with  six  per  cent,  interest, 
and  invited  proposals.  He  advertised  it 
thoroughly.  He  even  threw  the  weight 
of  his  personal  influence  into  the  scale, 
and  urged  not  only  patriotic  citizens, 
but  his  personal  Mends,  to  subscribe. 
No  previous  loan  was  ever  press^  more 
energetically. 

When  the  day  for  opening  the  pro- 
posals came,  there  was  no  pressure  of 
applicants— no  delay  required  to  cata- 
logue the  bids.  A  small  hat  would 
have  contained  them  alL  When  they 
were  opened,  it  was  found  that  lew  tJuin 
$8,000,000  of  Government  nx  per  cents, 
could  he  sold  at  an  average  of  85  cents  on 
the  dolloTy  and  the  balance  offered  at  prices 
ranjging from  70  to  85. 

The  impartial  historian  will  look 
back  to  that  day  as  the  most  dangerous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
The  war  had  become  inevitable.  With- 
out money,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
it,  every  one  knew  that  the  rebellion 
could  not  be  put  down.  In  the  work 
of  preparation,  more  than  $1,000,000 
was  needed  every  day.  Men  were  of  no 
use  without  arms,  munitions,  and  sup- 
plies. If  the  Secretary  had  failed  the 
country  at  that  moment,  the  result 
would  have  been  as  fatal  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  Grant  and  his  army  before  Rich- 
mond four  years  later.  He. had  a  work 
then  before  him  which  required  as  lofty 
patriotism,  as  great  moral  courage,  and 
as  consummate  generalship  as  that 
which  finally  crushed  the  rebel  lines 
and  dispersed  its  army. 

There  were  few  who  appreciated  the 
imminence  of  the  danger.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  preparation  for  the  coming 
conflict,  the  people  scarcely  considered 
the  question  of  money  at  all.  Those, 
however,  who  knew  the  facts,  knew  that 
without  money  success  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  experiment  had 
proved  that  by  the  old  methods  money 
could  no  longer  be  had.  But,  although 
the  Ruler  of  nations  saw  fit  to  make  the 
life  of  the  Republic  depend  for  a  time 
upon  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  single 
man ;  He  endowed  him  with  all  the 
qualities  required  i<St  the  work  he  had 
to  perform. 


In  the  general  gloom  which  perraded 
the  Treasury  on  the  day  the  bids  were 
opened,  the  Secretary  was  the  only  one 
who  wore  a  cheerful  countenance.  He 
accepted  the  bids  at  85  and  above, 
closed  up  the  old  books,  and  with  them 
the  theory  upon  which  the  Treasury  had 
previously  been  conducted.  A  new 
order  of  aflfairs  began. 

In  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  recapitu- 
late the  measures  by  which  our  great 
financial  victory  was  won.  We  can 
only  glance  at  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
new  Treasury  administration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  patriotiBm  of 
the  American  people.  In  the  second, 
his  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the 
country  was  unbounded.  He  assumed 
that  the  people  had  the  money,  and 
that  they  would  lend  it — yes,  give  U  to 
the  Government,  if  they  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  this  was  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  republic.  While, 
therefore,  for  temporary  purposes,  he 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  Treasury 
Notes  in  various  forms  for  current  use, 
he  at  once  commenced  his  direct  appeal 
to  the  people  to  Aimish  the  means  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

A  fact  may  be  stated  here  which  is 
not  generally  known.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  1861,  to  the  end  of  his 
ofScial  term,  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  which  there  was  not  one  or  more 
propositions  before  Secretary  Chase  to 
raise  sums  of  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $8,- 
000,000,000  in  foreign  countries.  These 
plans  were  ingenious— many  of  them 
practicable;  some,  perhaps,  even  more 
economical  than  the  measures  ultimate- 
ly adopted.  But  they  were  all  reject- 
ed. The  country  was  not  to  owe  its 
preservation  to  foreign  aid.  It  was  not 
only  to  conquer  its  enemies,  but  pay 
the  expenses  ttom  its  own  resources.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  fcMsts  of  our  histoiy, 
that  during  the  rebellion  the  Chvem^ 
ment  never  sent  one  dollar  of  its  bonds  • 
to  a  foreign  country,  save  upon  one 
occasion,  and  even  then  they  were  not 
used.    It  was  to  prevent  piratical  Tessela 
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sailing  from  the  ports  of  a  friendl/y 
neutral,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 

The  system  of  popular  loans  devised 
and  put  in  successful  operation  during 
the  war,  was  in  this  country  entirely  novel 
and  contrary  to  all  former  plans  for  rais- 
ing money.  Old  financiers  doubted  its 
success :  some  even  turned  it  into  ridi- 
cule. To  them  the  idea  of  advertising 
Government  bonds  in  country  news- 
papers, of  keeping  them  for  sale  in 
country  banks,  of  sending  out  agents  to 
canvass  for  them,  was  not  only  very  un- 
dignified, but  was  treating  Government 
securities  like  patent  medicines.  But 
that  it  proved  an  eminent  success,  that 
it  furnished  the  Treasury  with  all  the 
money  it  required,  is  now  beyond  ques- 
tion.   Why  did  it  succeed  ? 

The  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  a  full 
answer  to  many  of  the  unwise  counsels 
to  which  every  day  now  seems  to  give 
birth ;  and  it  is  a  very  plain  one.  Secre- 
tary Chase  inspired  the  people  with  a 
thorough  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
good  faith  of  the  (Government.  He  told 
them  in  plain  language,  that  if  they 
would  save  the  country  they  must  come 
to  its  aid — ^that  a  large  debt  must  be 
contracted,  but  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  and  would  be  ample  to 
pay  it— that  legal-tender  notes  and  a 
depreciated  currency  were  but  tempo- 
rary expedients;  necessities  created  by 
the  war ;  to  be  abandoned  very  shortly 
after  the  return  of  peace ;  that  if  they 
would  loan  the  money  it  would  certain- 
ly be  repaid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver 
coin ;  for  with  their  money  success  would 
be  assured,  and  with  success  would 
come  the  ability  to  pay.  In  his  reports, 
his  correspondence,  and  more  effectually 
in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  the 
funded  debt  was  treated  as  a  sacred 
obligation— as  sure  to  be  paid  in  coin 
as  it  was  to  mature.  The  influence  of 
his  example  was  powerful.  The  Treas- 
ury officers,  down  to  the  very  laborers, 
were  insensibly  controlled  by  it.  To 
them,  a  suggestion  which  in  any  re- 
spect impaired  or  threw  a  doubt  over 
that  debt,  was  almost  as  wicked  as  trea- 
son. Parts  of  it  matured.  Ooin  was 
borrowed  to  pay.    Congress  took  the 


same  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  sacred 
obligation  of  this  debt  became  a  part 
of  the  creed  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

And  this  healthy  public  sentiment 
quickly  settled  the  financial  questions 
of  the  war.  In  former  times,  banks 
and  bakers  were  the  only  lenders  to 
the  Government.  Now  they  were  no 
longer  even  principals — they  were  con- 
tent to  act  as  agents  for  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, apprentices,  widows,  and  day-labor- 
ers. 

This  great  success  could  not  have  been 
attained  if  there  had  remained  upon  the 
public  mind  a  single  doubt  of  the  pub- 
lic faith.  There  was  none.  The  high- 
est financial  officer  of  the  Government, 
in  its  name,  declared  that  the  debt  was 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  the  press 
echoed  his  words  daily,  agents  by  the 
thousand  stood  with  the  Secretary's 
letters  in  their  hands,  and  said  to  the 
people,  *^  Here  are  bonds  payable  in 
gold  I  Come  forward  with  your  money 
and  help  to  save  the  country,  and  take 
at  the  same  time  the  best,  the  safest,  and 
the  surest  obligation  which  any  (Jovom- 
ment  upon  earth  has  ever  issued  I " 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  west,  saying,  **The 
danger  is  past  I  These  bondholders  are 
speculators  or  sharpers  I  Pay  them  off 
in  greenbacks,  or  something  less  valu- 
able than  gold  and  silver  I"  nobody 
was  surprised.  The  same  voice  had 
often  been  heard  before — ^never  on  the 
side  of  the  country,  always  against  it. 
It  had  been  lifted  even  against  pension- 
ing widows,  whose  only  sons  had  fallen 
in  the  war  for  the  Union.  But  when 
others  took  up  the  cry,  and  it  threat- 
ened to  become  the  shibboleth  of  a 
party,  and  when  some  good,  though 
timid  patriots,  began  to  fear  the  popu- 
larity of  such  doctrines,  they  became 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  tx>urse  taken  by  some  of  our 
public  men  with  the  policy  thus  an- 
nounced, exhibits  a  sad  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  the  masses. 
Instead  of  denouncing  it  as  they  should 
have  done,  as  dishonest  and  disgrace- 
fill,  they  have  t^porized  with  it,  until 
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they  have  led  some  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  totally  destitute  of  reason  or  merit. 
A  bad  proposition  is  sometimes  made 
inviting  by  the  impudence  with  which 
it  is  put  forth.  This  doctrine  unblosh- 
ingly  advocated  and  not  promptly  met, 
was  suffered  to  gain  a  foothold,  in  the 
field  of  politics,  when  a  little  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  good  faith 
would  have  strangled  it  at  its  birth.  It 
has  not  yet  attained  a  stature  which 
makes  it  formidable,  but  it  will  con- 
tinue its  trouble^me  influences  upon 
financial  questions  until  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  people  gives  it  a  final  quie- 
tus. 

Among  the  many  evil  fhiits  which  this 
policy  has  already  borne,  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  developed  a  great 
many  plans  for  finding  our  debt  and 
mending  our  currency,  most  of  which 
are  prescriptions  of  very  ignorant  phy- 
sicians for  a  disease  which  has  only  an 
imaginary  existence.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate concurrence  that  a  scarcity  of 
money  actually  exists  in  the  country- 
districts  which  many  think  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  connected  with  the 
public  debt,  the  interest  paid  upon  it, 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  it  in  coin. 
Well-meaning  men  who  do  not  know 
that  money  was  never  cheaper  in  the 
cities,  and  that  its  scarcity  in  the  coun- 
try is  wholly  due  to  other  causes,  hope 
to  relieve  it  by  plans  for  reducing  our 
interest  and  making  the  debt  uniform. 
Hence  the  multitude  of  schemes,  most 
of  them  wild  and  impracticable,  which 
are  now  actually  before  Congress  and 
the  country. 

The  case  as  it  stands  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Divested  of  aU  its  technicalities 
it  is  simply  this.  The  Secretary  told 
the  people,  when  he  asked  them  to  lend 
their  money,  that  they  should  be  paid 
in  coin — that  such  was  the  law,  such 
the  understanding  of  the  law-making 
powers.  Congress,  constantly  in  ses- 
sion, legislating  almost  every  month  on 
this  very  subject,  having  notice  of  all 
the  facts,  never  gave  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  a  contrary  opinion.  When 
they  did  speak,  it  was  always  in  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary's  construction  of 


the  law.  Moved  by  the  strongest  appeal 
ever  made  to  a  nation's  patriotiffln,  the 
people  came  forward  with  their  moneys 
and  took  the  bonds,  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  ailYer. 
The  people's  money  saved  the  country. 
The  country  is  amply  able  to  pay  every 
dollar,  according  to  the  understanding. 
It  asks  nothing  on  the  score  of  charity 
or  inability  to  pay.  These  are  the 
plain  facts.  Eloquence,  argument,  sen- 
sation appeals,  technicalities,  demagog- 
ism,  cannot  change  them.  To  pay  our 
ftmded  debt  in  gold  or  silver  coin  as  U 
matures,  and  in  the  meantime  to  pro- 
tect it  against  taxation,  according  to 
our  promise,  is  the  action  demanded  by 
justice,  equity,  law,  interest,  and  com- 
mon honesty.  Any  other  is  simply  a 
breach  of  the  National  faith,  pledged 
for  the  ransom  of  its  own  life,  sure  to 
result,  as  wrong  and  bad  faith  always 
do,  in  National  dishonor. 

Three  schemes  affecting  the  public 
debt  are  now  before  Congress.  One 
gives  the  States  the  right  to  tax  Gov- 
ernment securities.  Another,  known  as 
the  Sherman  plan,  seeks  to  fund  the 
floating  debt  into  a  permanent  security, 
authorizing,  while  it  does  not  in  terms 
compel,  the  holders  of  5.20s  to  exchange 
them  for  the  new  loan,  bearing  a  lower 
interest,  but  having  a  longer  time  to 
run.  To  this  is  added  an  act,  compel- 
ling the  National  Banks  to  exchange 
their  present  securities  pledged  for  cir- 
culation, &c.,  for  the  new  bonds,  within 
one  year.  The  third,  known  as  the 
Morrill  bill,  looks  to  funding  the  float- 
ing debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  ftmd- 
ed debt  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  proposal  to  allow  the  States  to 
tax  Government  securities  is  a  naked 
breach  of  the  agreement  not  to  tax 
them.  Its  chances  of  success  are  too 
remote  to  invite  discussion.  The  Mor- 
rill plan  is  unobjectionable,  if  the  neces- 
sity of  any  funding  bill  can  be  shown 
to  exist.  The  really  mischievous  one  is 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

We  shall  not  even  attempt  to  present 
the  argument  against  the  Sherman  bill. 
Its  peculiarly  objectionable  feature  li^ 
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that  it  attempts  to  accompliBh  by  indi- 
rection what  it  does  not  openly  assert 
the  right  to  do— that  is,  to  induce  the 
holders  of  5.20s  to  consent  to  their  ex- 
change by  an  appeal  to  their  fears — ^by 
holding  over  them  the  threat  of  their 
redemption  in  legal-tender  notes.  But 
the  great  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  national  repudda- 
Uan.  If  passed  and  carried  into  practi- 
cal effect,  the  blot  of  repudiation  will 
be  fastened  upon  the  nation,  and  a  cen- 
tury of  repentance  will  not  wipe  it  ofL 
We  are  either  bound  to  pay  these  bonds 
in  coin,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are,  any 
attempt  to  aroid  the  obligation  is  a 
breach  of  the  National  faith,  and  is  not 
to  be  tolerated.  If  we  are  not,  we 
should  take  that  position  and  main- 
tain it  boldly.  This  bill  takes  neither 
ground.  It  applies  compulsion  to  the 
banks  directly  and  without  remorse. 
To  the  other  bondholders,  it  proffers 
the  liberty  of  exchange,  and  then  applies 
indirect  and  moral  compulsion. 

There  is  one  argument  used  in  favor 
of  the  Sherman  plan  which  deserves 
special  attention.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  people  are  impatient  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  debt,  and  demand  the  pas- 
sage of  this  or  some  other  measure  of 
relief.  This  has  been  the  argument  in 
favor  of  unjust  legislation  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  CsBsars.  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  we  repel  this  imputa- 
tion upon  their  integrity.  They  want 
what  is  honest,  just,  and  right.  Show 
them  that  by  the  contract,  or  upon  the 
facts,  we  are  either  bound,  or  ought 
honestly  to  pay  these  bonds  in  coin, 
and  they  will  rebuke  with  scorn  any 
man  who  seeks  to  provide  for  them  a 
way  of  escape  from  this  obligation.  If 
any  considerable  number  appear  to 
favor  any  of  these  repudiating  schemes, 
it  is  because,  like  too  many  of  our  legis- 
lators, they  do  not  understand  the  facts. 
But  they  are  quick  to  learn.  One  lialf 
the  time  wasted  in  devising  means  to 
avoid  an  honest  liability,  sp«nt  in  dis- 
seminating the  truth  among  them, 
would  put  an  end  to  this  claim  forever. 

But  the  people  want  nothing  of  the 
kind.    The  claim  is  a  pure  assumption. 


The  election  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
which  the  prevailing  x>ai*ty  was  obliged 
to  defend  all  these  measures,  and  the 
whole  financial  administration  of  Gk)v. 
Chase,  against  the  advocates  of  pay- 
ment in  legal-tender  notes,  shows  that 
the  people  have  lost  none  of  their  old 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  justice. 
The  heart  of  the  nation  is  always  right. 
Show  the  x>^ple  the  facts,  and  they 
may  always  be  relied  upon  to  decide  a 
question  correctly. 

Upon  the  question  of  what  the  people 
want,  we  wish  to  cite  an  authority. 
There  is  unfortunately  one  State  whidi 
made  her  bed  in  the  mire  of  repudia- 
tion. She  has  lain  in  it  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  despised  and  detested  of  men 
— her  credit  gone,  her  faith  destroyed, 
her  reputation  blasted— <;ast  out  from 
the  company  of  her  sisters  like  a  prosti- 
tute, her  name  the  synonym  of  State 
dishonor.  But  in  her  financial  history^ 
there  is  one  fact  which  shines  out  liket 
the  gleam  of  a  diamond  in  an  ocean  of 
corruption.  It  is  the  noble  struggle  of 
her  people  against  her  demagogues  and 
politidana  The  people  of  Mississippi 
were  never  distinguished  for  their  in- 
telligence or  their  virtue.  Whilst  they 
had  infinitely  better  excuses  for  repudia- 
tion than  now  exist,  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice revolted  at  the  idea  of  assenting  to 
it.  Judges  decided  the  bonds  illegal 
— ^ministers  preached  and  politicians 
thundered  against  their  payment.  It 
was  claimed  that  neither  justice  nor 
equity  demanded  that  they  should  be 
paid.  The  very  arguments  used  against 
paying  these  bonds  are  repeated  daily 
in  Congress  by  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory funding,  and  by  the  newspapers 
which  support  the  Pendleton  theory. 
And  the  people  themselves  were  very 
poor.  They  could'  not  pay  without 
making  great  sacrifices.  But  they  knew 
in  their  hearts  that  repudiation  was  a 
criminal  injustice.  The  demagogues 
could  swallow  the  doctrines  they  advo- 
cated, and,  like  Vitellius,  take  a  vomit 
that  they  might  cast  them  forth  and 
make  room  for  more.  But  for  four  long 
years  the  people  carried  on  the  contest, 
each  year  declaring  by  legislative  resolu- 
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tioDs  that  these  bonds  ought  to  be  paid. 
It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
that,  worn  out  and  disgusted,  they 
allowed  the  Goyemor  and  Ids  associates 
to  elect  a  Legislature  that  would  comply 
with  their  wishes.  After  this,  let  it  not 
be  said  that  the  people  have  any  natu- 
ral inclination  toward  repudiation. 

But,  say  those  who  are  anxious  to 
prescribe  for  our  financial  diseases,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  In  our  judgment,  noth- 
ing at  all.  We  believe  that  the  wisest 
policy  is  precisely  that  which  Congress 
seems  likely  to  pursue.  Reduce  the 
expenses,  adjust  the  internal  revenue 
laws,  collect  the  whiskey-tax,  and  leave 
the  Government  securities  alone.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  legislation.  Nobody, 
having  any  real  interest  in  the  subject, 
asks  for  it.  When  the  proper  time 
comes,  if  we  can  ke^p  our  credit  good, 
we  can  easily  fund  our  debt  into  a  long , 
loan  at  low  interest,  if  it  shall  then  be 
desirable.  If  we  can  inspire  capitalists 
with  as  much  confidence  in  our  integ- 
rity as  they  now  have  in  our  resources, 
our  bonds  will  be  regarded  as  the  best 
National  securities  in  the  world.  Eu- 
rope will  take  every  dollar  of  them  if  we 
will  sell  them  at  par.  "Wo  would  not 
barter  such  a  credit  for  a  paltry  saving 
of  interest,  or  the  discount  on  a  few 
legal-tender  notes.  A  plain,  legislative 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  pay  in 
coin  might  be  well  enough,  but  even 
that  is  scarcely  necessary,  if  Congress 
will  leave  these  questions  to  the  cura- 
tive and  conservative  hand  of  time. 
Instead  of  depreciating  our  bonds,  let 
us  raise  the  value  of  our  legal-tender 
notes  to  the  gold  standard,  and  a  few 
years  will  happily  solve  all  these  appa- 
rent problems  without  legislative  inter- 
ference. 

We  cannot  bring  this  desultory  article 
to  a  close  without  quoting  a  few  sen- 
tences from  the  language  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  when,  nearly  eighty  years 
ago,  he  discussed  this  same  question  of 
National  repudiation.  The  question 
then  was,  upon  the  redemption  of  the 


vastly-depredated  currency  of  the  Bevo- 
lution.  State  as  well  as  NationaL  We 
quote  from  his  report,  made  to  CongresB 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1790 : 

'*  Every  breach  of  the  public  engage- 
ments, whether  fjx>m  choice  or  neces- 
sity, is  in  different  degrees  hurtful  to 
the  public  credit.  When  such  a  neces- 
sity does  truly  exist,  the  evils  of  it  are 
only  to  be  palliated  by  a  scrupulous 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment 
to  carry  the  violation  no  fkirther  than 
the  necessity  absolutely  requires,  and  to 
manifest,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits of  it,  a  sincere  disposition  to  make 
reparation  whenever  circumstances  shall 
permit  But  with  every  x>osBible  miti- 
gation, credit  must  suffer,  and  numerous 
mischiefs  ensue.  It  is  therefore  lufjtiij 
important,  when  an  appearance  of  ne- 
cessity seems  to  press  upon  the  public 
councils,  that  they  should  examine  wdl 
its  reality,  and  be  perfectly  assured  tint 
there  is  no  method  of  escaping  fttnn  it 
before  they  yield  to  its  suggesdons. 
For,  though  it  cannot  safely  be  affizmcd 
that  occasions  have  never  existed,  or 
may  not  exist,  in  which  violations  of  the 
public  faith  in  this  respect  are  inevita- 
ble, yet  there  is  great  reason  to  beUere 
that  they  exist  far  less  frequently  than 
precedents  indicate,  and  are  oftenest 
pretended  through  levity  or  want  of 
firnmess,  or  supposed  through  want  of 
knowledge.  Expedients  might  often 
have  been  devised  to  effect,  consistently 
with  good  fedth,  what  has  been  done  in 
contravention  of  it  While  the  observ- 
ance of  that  good  faith  which  is  the 
basis  of  public  credit  is  recommended 
by  the  strongest  inducements  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  it  is  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  still  greater  authority. 
There  are  arguments  for  it  which  icst 
on  the  immutable  principles  of  mond 
obligation.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  disposed  to  contemplate,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  public  virtue  and  pub- 
lic happiness,  will  be  its  repugnancy  to 
a  violation  of  those  principlea.** 
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FAMILIAR  LETTERS  PROM  JAPAN.* 

I.     FBOH  SAN  FBANCISCO  TO  YOKOHAMA. 


Stkamkh  Grxat  Bkpublio,  nr  thk  Pacitic,  \ 
Deo.  16, 1867.     ) 

Ws  lefl  San  Francisco  on  the  4th  Tvith 
fifty  six  cabin  and  eleven  hundred  and  eighty 
Chinonien  passengers  on  board,  and  had  two 
days  of  splendid  weather,  after  which,  had 
you  been  on  board,  I  think  your  ideas  of  the 
placid  nature  of  the  Pacific  would  have  been 
somewhat  shaken. 

About  1  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
a  heavy  gale  begun,  and  at  8  there  waB  a 
tremendous  sea  running.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  breakfast,  as  the  vessel 
rolled  so  that  every  thing  was  emptied  either 
on  our  laps  or  on  the  floor. 

At  9  o'clock  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  bar- 
ber's shop  just  forward  of  the  paddle,  and 
knocked  it  into  a  **  cocked  hat."  At  10, 
things  began  to  look  funny.  For  an  instant 
we  seemed  to  be  perfectly  motionless ;  when 
a  terrific  sea  landed  on  the  hurricane  deck ; 
stove  it  in,  and  precipitated  tons  of  water  on 
the  heads  of  the  poor  Chinamen,  who  were 
packed  like  a  lot  of  herrings  in  the  steerage. 
After  the  water  had  completed  all  the  damage 
possible  here,  which  consisted  in  breaking 
one  Gdestial's  head,  washing  away  half  their 
beda,  and  nearly  drowning  the  whole  pack  of 
them,  besides  killing  four  head  of  cattle,  it 
started  on  its  course  aft  with  a  tremendous 
roar. 

For  a  few  seconds  every  thing  was  oonfh- 
sion ;  the  Chinese  servants,  fngfatened  out  of 
their  wits,  hid  themselves  in  the  staterooms ; 
women  screamed,  and  one  individual,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  he  owed  his  country 
something,  yelled  **  We're  smkingl"  At 
the  same  time  there  was  much  that  was  ludi- 
crous. 

The  water  washed  along  the  saloon  deck, 
carrying  every  thing  before  it.  I  took  the 
following  Inventory  of  articles  seen  afloat: 
four  boxes  of  apples,  blankets  innumerable, 
hats,  coats,  chop  sticks,  all  the  barber's  stock, 
&c.,  &c.  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  no 
outlet  for  the  water,  but  the  first  officer 
rushed  throng  it  up  to  his  waist,  and  man- 
aged to  get  one  of  the  doors  open;  then 


*  PersonAl,  offlumd  letters  from  a  young  New 
Yorker,  not  written  tor  the  press,  bnt  perhaps  not 
muoh  the  worse  for  that  reason. 


away  it  went,  carrying  the  poor  barber's  tools 
with  it,  without  the  slightest  consideration. 
All  day  long  this  continued,  and  it  was  really 
an  awl'ul  sight  to  stand  on  the  hurricane  deck 
and  watch  the  tremendous  sea.  It  was  the 
first  real  storm  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
there  was  something  fearfully  grand  in  it. 
Our  steamer,  which  seemed  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous hulk  on  leaving  San  Francisco,  dwindled 
away  to  a  mere  nothing  when  tossed  between 
these  mountains  of  water.  One  moment,  at 
the  top  of  an  immense  sea,  we  seemed  un- 
decided whether  to  sink  or  swim ;  the  next 
we  started  on  a  downwai-d  course  at  a  terrific 
rate,  and  I  thought  we  should  never  stop; 
and  then  we  lay  qmvering  in  the  valley  of  the 
sea,  with  the  water  hanging  right  over  us, 
and  appearing  all  ready  to  swallow  us  up.  I 
could  not  but  feel  how  insignificant  we  had 
become,  and  how  entirely  powerless  wo  were 
to  help  ourselves.  I  have  often  read  of 
storms  at  sea,  but  had  never  unagined  any 
thing  so  magnificent,  at  the  same  time  so 
grand  and  solemn.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  xhe  poor 
Chinamen  stiffered  the  most  Twelve  hun- 
dred  packed  away  where  there  was  not  room 
for  seven  hundred,  drenched  through,  sick, 
and  frightened  half  to  death,  they  wished  for 
terrdjirmd  "muchly."  Then  they  took  to 
prayers,  which  consist  of  oblong  pieces  of 
paper,  one  half  of  which  is  punched  full  of 
holes ;  the  other  half  is  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. These  they  brought  to  the  liatches 
by  the  peck,  and  in  full  faith  let  the  wind 
take  them.  I  captured  a  quantity  of  them 
for  future  reference.  The  sea  abated  some- 
what towards  night,  but  continued  heavy 
until  Monday. 

On  the  10th,  a  large  whale  followed  us  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet  all  day,  rising  and  giving 
us  splendid  views  of  his  huge  carcass  every 
few  minutes. 

Last  Sunday  we  had  service  in  the  saloon, 
during  which  a  tremendous  lurch  threw  us  all 
together  in  one  miscellaneous  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

Dee,  19lh. — Last  night  was  clear  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  was  glorious.  The  air  was 
warm  as  June,  and  the  stars  wonderfully 
bright 

To-day  I  went  with  the  surgeon  to  inspect 
the  steerage,  and  it  was  frightful  to  see  crea 
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tures  in  human  form  stowed  away  as  these 
Chinamen  are.  Three  decks  are  devoted  to 
ihem,  each  of  which  was  filled  mth  bonks 
four  deep,  and  so  close  together  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  between  them  without 
turning  sideways.  The  upper  deck  is  com- 
paratively light,  but  the  lower  two  are  pitch 
darky  and  what  will  seem  almost  incredible, 
they  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain 
here;  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
officers  can  get  them  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
is  by  burning  red  pepper^  the  odor  of  which 
they  have  a  strong  dislike  to.  Just  think  of 
it — here  are  creatures,  supposed  to  be  men, 
who  are  willing  and  contented  to  lie  iu  the 
dark,  packed  like  herrings /our  week*  without 
moving. 

These  are  CelestiaU,  The  surgeon  says 
that  it  is  one  continued  fight  agaiust  disease. 
There  are  twenty-five  men  employed  night 
and  day  in  keeping  this  hole  clean,  as  any 
fever  would  be  frightful,  and  thus  far  they 
have  been  successful,  only  one  man  having 
died,  whose  body  had  to  be  embalmed,  as  no 
Chinaman  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  outside  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They 
have  but  two  amusements — gambling  with 
dominoes,  and  smoking  opium.  They  have  a 
close  room  to  smoke  in,  so  as  not  to  lose  any 
of  the  precious  fumes,  and  here  they  sit  by 
the  hour  in  all  stages  of  intoxication.  Toung 
hands  with  a  curious  helpless  expression,  and 
old  stagers  with  yellow  skin,  and  a  demoni- 
acal grin  that  is  perfectly  horrible.  Their  food 
is  almost  entirely  rice,  half  a  ton  of  which  is 
cooked  daily  for  them.  This  they  eat  with  a 
curious  arrangement  called  '^chop  sticks,'' 
which  are  made  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a 
krge  knitting-needle.  These  they  take  in 
each  hand,  open  their  capacious  mouths,  and 
by  some  means  unknown,  manage  to  keep  up 
a  continued  stream  of  rice  until  they  have 
stowed  away  a  sufficent  quantity. 

No  one  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  vast  Pacific  until  they  have 
crossed  it.  The  Atlantic  is  a  mere  lake 
beside  it.  Think  of  thirty  days'  travel  by 
steam  in  a  direct  line  without  a  aght  of  land, 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  that  there  is  quite 
a  pond  in  this  vicinity. 

It  is  Providential  that  the  head  winds  did 
not  last  much  longer,  or  we  should  be  re- 
duced to  flour  and  water  for  food,  as  nearly 
every  thing  else  has  been  used  up.  We  have, 
however,  five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  on 
board,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  starving 
for  some  time  yet. 

Saturday,  Dee,    21«<,    1867.— To^Uiy  we 


had  an  excitement.  Yesterday  the  certain 
reported  that  we  should  get  a  view  of  Brooks' 
Island  at  eleven  o'clock  this  morning. 

Just  think  what  a  wonderful  science  this 
one  of  reckoning  at  sea  is.  Here  we  have 
been  sailing  for  nearly  three  weeks  withoot  a 
sign  of  land,  and  apparently  nothing  to  maA 
our  position  one  day  fix>m  another ;  and  still 
to  such  a  nice  point  has  the  sdenoe  been 
carried  that  at  precisely  a  quarter  past  eleven 
the  lookout  called  "  land-ho."  In  a  moment 
every  spot  on  the  rigging  was  covered  with 
passengers.  All  was  excitement,  lunch  was 
forgotten,  and  the  pushing  and  crowding  for 
a  place  on  the  cross-trees  was  somewhat 
worse  than  at  a  matinee  at  the  Academy.  It 
is  only  a  bare  strip  of  sand,  without  a  sign  of 
vegetation  of  any  description  on  it.  It  is  a 
coral  island  lately  discovered,  and  is  called 
Brooks'  Ishmd.  It  is  in  lat  28"*  17',  long. 
\1V  20'  west  from  Greenwich.  The  Padfio 
Mail  Co.  propose  using  this  for  a  coaling 
station,  and  they  have  already  sent  one  load 
of  coal,  and  ten  men  there.  Ours  is  the  first 
steamer  that  has  passed  it,  and  we  must  have 
created  some  excitement  among  the  **eoal 
garrison."  We  did  not  go  nearer  than  ten 
*  miles,  but  witli  a  glass  could  distinguish  the 
flagstaff  and  flag  quite  plainly.  These  fellows 
have  been  there  four  or  five  months  withoot 
any  conmiunication  with  the  rest  of  the  woiid, 
and  it  seemed  hard  that  we  couldn't  stop  and 
give  them  a  paper,  if  nothing  more,  But  the 
harbor  had  not  been  very  well  sounded  aa 
yet,  and  as  there  was  a  coral  reef  almoet 
entirely  around  it,  and  a  high  sea  running, 
the  captain  did  not  like  to  risk  it. 

To-morrow  we  have  to  go  through  the 
curious  operation  of  "  throwing  out  a  day.** 
That  is,  we  pass  the  180"*  of  longitude,  and 
consequently,  although  to-day  is  Saturday, 
Dec.  2l8t,  we  shall  have  to  jump  Sunday,  and 
call  to-morrow  Monday,  Dec  28d.  If  this 
were  not  done,  we  should  find  ourselves  a 
day  behind  the  age  on  our  arrival  at  Tok<^ 
hama.  I  wonder  if  Bayard  can  explain 
tills? 

Chrietmaa. — ^Merry  Christmas  to  all  yon 
dear  folks.  How  littie  I  thought  last  year 
that  I  should  spend  my  holidays  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific.  We  have  rather  a  gay  set  of 
passengers  on  board,  and  are  endeavoiing  to 
get  up  some  excitement  for  the  day.  This 
aflemoon  we  have  a  grand  tournament  of 
"  hop  sketch,"  **  leap  fit)g,"  &c  This  eve- 
ning, a  dinner,  at  which  all  hands  are  expect* 
ed  to  appear  in  full  dress  and  white  oraTats ; 
ceremonies  to  conclude  this  evening  with  a 
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terrific  ball,  minaa  the  ladies,  as  the  few  we 
have  OD  board  are  all  miadonaries. 

Our  principal  daily  exdtement  is  the  iasae 
of  a  morning  paper,  which  contains  tele- 
graphic news  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
have  been  devoting  myself  to  Japanese  for 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  although  it  is  the  most 
outrageous  jargon  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
have  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a  native  on 
board,  in  making  some  little  progress.  It  is 
very  hard  work,  however,  getting  down  to 
study  of  any  sort  at  sea.  Last  night  as  I  lay 
in  my  bunk,  at  one  moment  jammed  up 
against  the  wall  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
crush  an  elephant,  at  the  next  having  to  hang 
on  by  my  eyelids  to  keep  myself  from  being 
precipitated  on  the  floor,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  that  appropriate  song,  which 
begins: 

"  PeaceM  Numbering  on  the  ooean. 
Seamen  fear  no  danger  nigh ; 
The  winds  and  waree  in  gentle  motion 
Soothe  them  with  their  lullaby.** 

Yesterday  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  the 
engine  and  furnace  room,  and  no  one  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  one  of  these 
steamers,  or  the  amount  of  work  necessaiy  to 
keep  them  in  motion,  until  he  has  fully  in- 
vestigated the  wonders  of  the  engine  depart- 
ment. Thirty-six  men  are  kept  constantly 
employed  in  this  department  alone,  and  forty- 
five  ioTU  of  coal  are  used  daily,  all  of  which 
has  to  be  brought  from  Philadelphia,  thus 
costing  the  Company  twenty-three  dollars  a 
ton,  making  a  total  of  fixtt/  thousand  dollars 
for  coal  alone  for  a  single  trip.  We  use  dis- 
tilled salt  water  entirely  for  drinking  pur- 
poses,  the  distilling  apparatus  being  kept  con- 
stantly employed. 

Last  night  I  went  on  deck  about  eleven, 
during  a  heavy  squall,  and  saw  a  roost  splen- 
did sight  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and 
every  few  minutes  a  wave  would  break  at  ik. 
distance,  its  whole  crest  appearing  to  be  on 
fire  witl)  phosphorescence.  This  was  the  more 
curious  as  we  have  not  before  seen  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  I  doubt  when  I  have  seen  any 
thing  that  appeared  to  me  so  frightful.  The 
wind  roaring  through  the  rigging,  the  night 
so  dark  that  you  couldn*t  see  your  hand  before 
your  face,  and  every  few  minutes  this  was 
lighted  up  with  dazzling  brightness  by  these 
long,  long  Imes  of  fire,  which  for  an  instant 
blinded  me. 

Sunday,  Dee,  29th.— You  see  J  keep  at  it 

for  want  of  something  better  to  do.    Yon  can 

read  as  much  as  you  can  stand,  and  bum  the 

rest    Our  Christmas  festivities  went  off  finely. 
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In  addition  to  our  regular  programme,  we  had 
some  scenes  from  the  operas,  which  were 
perfectly  ludicrous.  We  came  within  an  ace, 
however,  of  having  another  serious  finale  to 
the  day.  After  our  ball  (which  was  a  bril- 
liant success),  the  captain  stood  treat  to  a 
good  supper,  at  which  several  passengers  be- 
came rather  **  boozy.**  One  fellow,  bang 
discontented  with  the  light  in  his  room,  took 
two  sardine  boxes,  filled  them  with  oil, 
soaked  three  or  four  handkerchiefs  in  it,  and 
set  the  whole  on  fire  in  his  state  room,  shut- 
ting the  door,  and  leaving  it  to  take  care  of 
itself.  This  was  at  one  o^dock.  At  half-past 
two  the  room  was  opened,  and  the  caipet 
found  all  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  it  was  little  less 
than  a  miracle  that  there  was  nothing  else 
caught  I  am  sure  no  one  went  to  sleep  that 
night  (with  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the 
trouble),  without  feeling  what  a  narrow 
escape  we  had  firom  a  fearful  scene.  A  fire 
at  sea  is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but  when 
you  consder  that  we  had  twelve  hundred 
devils  on  board  (I  can  imagine  no  place  in 
which  these  fellows  would  look  so  much  at 
home  as  the  "  Inferno  **) ;  that  the  erew  and 
waiters  were  of  the  same  stock,  and  that  they 
were  all  armed;  when  you  think  of  this,  and 
the  fact  that  wo  have  not  enough  boats  for 
one  half  this  number,  and  that  we  have  only 
fifty  afvailable  men  to  withstand  this  horde, 
you  can  imagine  that  our  escape  was  no 
laugUng  matter.  The  fact  is  that  the  ship  is 
at  the  mercy  of  these  fellows,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  on  board  who  does  not  sleep  with  one 
or  more  pistols  convenient 

Yokohama,  Jan.  Sd,  1868. 
We  are  anchored  in  the  bay.  A  bitter 
cold  night,  seven  days  behind  time,  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  land  looks  delightfully, 
although  only  seen  by  moonlight  Just  cast 
anchor  at  11  p.  m. 


II.     FIRST  niFBESSIONS  OF  JAPAN. 
Yokohama,  Jan.  U<ft,  1868. 

We  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  8d,  and  you 
can  imagine  that  I  was  up  m  season  the  next 
morning  for  the  first  view  of  Yokohama.  I 
was  the  first  man  on  deck,  and  saw  a  sunrise 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  biting  cold, 
but  splendidly  clear,  and  the  prospect  was 
glorious.  The  bay  was  filled  with  Jt^)ane8e 
fishing  craft,  with  their  high  stems,  and 
square  sails ;  the  town  lay  just  before  us  at  ft 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  so  dear  was  the 
air,  that  magnificent  snow-dad  Fusiyam% 
which  is  forty  miles  distant,  did  not  appear 
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to  be  fiye ;  indeed,  I  thought  that  I  could 
almost  lay  my  hand  on  ft.  The  whole  thing 
was  80  different  from  any  thing  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  that  I  felt  like  diouting  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  and  should  have  done  so  had  I  not 
felt,  as  Amy  says,  "  on  my  dignity,"  and  been 
alarmed  that  Ono  Tomogoro  might  see  me, 
which  would  have  been  somewhat  "  rough." 
How  I  wish  some  of  you  dear  old  folks  were 
here.  I  do  get  disgusted  with  people  who 
travel  and  take  every  thing  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  never  express  the  slightest  en- 
thusiasm at  any  thing.  I  have  enjoyed  every 
moment  since  I  left  New  York,  and  my  only 
regret  has  been  that  I  had  no  travelling  com- 
panion. After  breakfast,  four  of  us  hired  a 
native  crafl,  and  went  on  shore,  for  which  we 
were  charged  the  modest  sum  of  six  tempos, 
equal  to  about  twelve  cents. 

A  splendid  breakwater,  in  the  shape  of  a 
C,  has  been  built  by  the  Japs,  as  a  protection 
to  their  small  boats.  We  passed  in  and 
landed  at  a  splendid  pair  of  stone  steps,  some 
thirty  feet  in  length.  Ascending  these,  we 
found  ourt?clvcs  in  the  custom  Iiousc  enclo- 
sure, or,  as  it  is  called  here,  **  compound." 
Expecting  to  find  an  apology  for  a  custom 
house,  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  in  be- 
holding a  fine  large  building  of  a  light  green 
marble,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  long  shed 
of  corrugated  iron ;  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  well-paved  court,  marvellously  clean  and 
neat.  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  If  this  is 
barbarism,  save  me  from  civilization."  Enter- 
ing the  anteroom  of  the  custom  house,  I  was 
accosted  by  an  official  who  was  perfectly 
overwhelmingly  polite,  examined  my  baggage 
in  a  manner  that  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  do  well  to  imitate,  and 
allowed  us  to  pass  on  after  another  excrucia- 
ting bow.  On  the  other  side  wc  found  the 
houses  of  the  officials  all  built  of  green  mar- 
ble, and  so  scrupulously  cleail,  that  they  posi- 
tively shone  ull  over.  It  is  not  only  the 
absence  of  dirt  that  strikes  a  stronger  so 
pleasantly,  but  a  certain  polish  and  bright- 
ness al)Out  all  their  houses  that  wo  cannot 
approach  at  home.  All  shoes  are  shaken  off 
at  the  door  of  a  dwelling  or  store,  and  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  to  enter  with- 
out doing  likewise.  Tlicre  is  one  street  en- 
tirely devoted  to  "  Curio "  stores,  and  the 
beauties  that  can  be  seen  in  these  would  drive 
Amy  distracted,  at  least  they  have  me.  In- 
deed, the  only  way  that  I  have  been  able  to 
resist  temptation,  is  by  leaving  every  cent  of 
money  behind  me,  and  making  purchases  in 
"  my  mind*s  eye."    The  lacquer  and  bronze 


ware  is  perfectly  bewitching,  and  alter  enter- 
ing a  store,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  oat 
again. 

The  first  day  on  shore,  while  I  was  walking 
in  Curio  Street,  a  two-sworded  Jap  walked  up 
and  saluted  me  with  a  *'6ood  morning.** 
Having  been  put  on  my  guard  against  Jaco- 
nins,  I  immediately  looked  very  sanguinary, 
and  laid  my  hand  on  my  pistol,  when  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  a  fellow- 
passenger  on  the  **  Republic,"  with  whom  I 
had  frequently  played  chess,  but  so  much  was 
he  changed  by  Japanese  clothes,  that  I  did 
not  recognize  him. 

On  Sunday  the  steamer  started  for  Hong 
Eong,  and  as  she  steamed  away  with  nearly 
all  the  passengers,  I  felt  real  home-ack  for 
the  old  tub,  and  should  like  to  have  been 
going  with  her.  We  arrived  with  only  ten 
tons  of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  and  if  the  head 
winds  had  continued  a  day  longer,  we  should 
probably  have  seen  fun,  as  without  fuel  we 
should  have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  currents.  The  members  of  the 
large  firms  live  in  the  most  luxuriant  way. 
A  cup  of  coffee  in  bed  at  7  ;  breakfast  at  12, 
and  dinner  at  7.30.  I  breakfasted  with 
Walsh,  Hall  k  Co.  the  other  day,  and  the 
elegance  and  style  of  every  thing  was  really 
overwhelming. 

The  dishes  are  gotten  up  in  the  moet 
delicious  forms,  and  the  Japanese  waiters, 
anticipating  every  want,  are  absolute  perfec- 
tion. I  should  like  you  to  have  one  of  thcae 
fellows,  as  they  seem  to  know  every  thing  by 
intuition,  without  the  necessity  of  any  direc- 
tions. 

The  surrounding  country,  although  now  the 
middle  of  winter,  is  perfectly  lovely.  I  have 
taken  several  long  walks,  and  some  of  the 
views  are  perfectly  bewitching. 

I  think  that  I  could  be  perfectly  happy  if  I 
could  only  manage  to  sketch  some  of  this 
lovely  scenery.  The  valleys  back  of  the 
town  are  entirely  devoted  to  barley,  which 
the  Japs  sow  in  rows,  and  cultivate  in  the 
most  careful  manner ;  and  the  long  rich  row^ 
of  green  arc  beautiful.  People  have  been 
very  polite  to  me,  especialy  Dr.  Hepburn  and 
Mr.  Portman,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Legation ; 
the  latter  from  having  "  met "  *  •  •  Ac. 

The  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  uproar  at  present,  and  the  Consuls  have 
been  warned  once  or  twice  to  hold  themselves 
in  readines%  for  the  town  might  be  attacked 
by  the  rebels  at  any  moment.  The  genenl 
opinion  is  that  the  final  result  of  tSU  All 
commotion  will  be  the  opening  of  te 
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country  to  foreign  intercourse.  Tedo  will 
not  be  opened  until  April,  and  no  one  can  go 
there  now  without  a  permit,  ,and  strong  guard 
from  the  government 

The  town  of  Yokohama  is  situated  on  an 
artificial  island,  the  Japs  having  dug  a  canal 
entirely  around  the  "foreign  concession,*' 
and  during  the  first  few  years,  no  one  could 
cross  this  without  endangering  his  cranium. 
They  thought  in  this  way  to  keep  foreigners 
within  bounds,  but  they  have  discovered  that 
it  will  take  more  than  a  ditch  to  keep  out 
white  folks ;  and  now  the  country  is  opened 
ten  miles  around,  although  a  person*  stands 
considerable  chance  of  meeting  Jaconins  if  he 
ventures  too  far.  Every  street  in  the  town 
is  swejft  daily,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  do 
Judge  Whiting  good  to  spend  a  week  here. 


This  is  the  most  scandalously  expensive 
place  to  live  in  you  can  think  of.  I,  of 
course,  have  to  get  along  as  economically  as 
possible,  but  the  "filthy  lucre"  fades  at  a 
fearful  rate.  Ko  one  can  go  to  the  nfost 
ordinary  dinner  without  dress  coat  and  white 
cravat,  as  I  have  found  out  to  my  cost. 

The  Japs'  New  Year  is  just  at  hand,  and 
they  are  busy  settling  up  all  accounts,  and 
will  not  listen  to  any  new  business.  Tim  is 
compulsory.  All  accounts  have  to  be  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  books  burned, 
thus  literally  turning  over  a  new  leaf. 

Owing  to  the  veiy  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  insecure  feeling  here,  busi- 
ness of  every  description  is  very  dull, — ^indeed, 
nothing  is  being  done. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  COPYRIGHT. 


A  CONCIBB  STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


Proudhok'8  motto  was,  "  Property  is  rob- 
bery." He  denied  the  right  of  property. 
All  things,  in  his  view,  belong  to  all  men 
in  common.  The  earth,  the  air,  fire,  water, 
the  natural  forces,  all  sources  of  wealth,  are 
common  slock,  and  the  results  of  their  use 
arc  the  universal  heritage  of  mankind. 


H.  C.  Carey  has  promulgated  a  theory  of 
copyright  substantially  on  the  same  basis. 
Ideas  are  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
Facts  arc  every  body's  facts.  Words  are  free 
to  all  men.  He  says :  "  Examine  Macaulay's 
*  History  of  England,'  and  you  will  find  that 
the  body  is  composed  of  what  is  common 
property."  He  says  the  same  of  Prescott, 
Bancroft,  and  Webster :  "  They  did  nothing 
but  reproduce  ideas  that  were  common  prop- 
erty." Of  Scott  and  Irving  he  says,  they 
"  made  no  contribution  to  knowledge." 

III. 
Therefore,  the  author  of  a  book  has  no 
right  of  property  in  the  book  he  has  made. 
He  took  the  common  stock  and  worked  it 
over ;  and  one  man  has  just  as  good  a  right 
to  it  as  another.  A  law  to  giro  an  author 
the  exdurive  control  of  his  book  is  not 
founded  in  Jnstioe.  The  public  are  deprived 
cT  flMir  ri^  if  the  antbor  is  allowed  to  be 


the  ovmer  of  his  own  works.    Property  in 
books  is  robbery. 

rv. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
the  Froudhon  theory  of  no  property,  and  the 
Carey  theory  of  no  property  in  books.  The 
first  breaks  down  all  business;  the  second 
destroys  all  business  in  books.  If  Smith 
shall  have  the  same  right  with  Jones  to  the 
house  Jones  builds,  Jones  will  not  be  apt 
to  build  houses.  If  Carey  has  the  same 
right  to  Motley's  "  History  "  that  Motley  has. 
Motley  will  not  be  inclined  to  write  histories 
for  Carey. 

A  disciple  of  Carey  has  recently  put  forth 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  takes  the  position 
that  "the  word  property  is  only  applicable 
to  material  substances;"  and  "a  person's 
ideas  or  thoughts  are  his  intellectual  property 
only  so  long  as  they  remain  unuttered,  and 
unknown  to  others."  It  is  a  reproach  upon 
our  country,  and  upon  the  Christianity  of  the 
age,  that  a  doctrine  like  this  is  avowed  by 
any  civilized  man  among  us.  Noah  Webster 
defines  the  word  thus : 

Property.— The  ezdnsive  right  of  poaBcssinp,  en- 
joying, and  disposing  of  a  tbing ;  ownershipw  Prior 
occnpancy  of  land  and  of  wild  animals,  gives  to  the 
possessor  the  property  of  them.  The  labor  of  iop 
venting,  making,  or  producing  any  thing,  oonsti* 
tutes  one  of  the  highest  and  most  indefeasible  titlM 
to  property. 
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And  that  no  possible  mlaiinderstanding 
may  arise  as  to  the  meaning,  he  defines 
again: 

l^iUrary  Prcperty. —TXo  right  or  title  to  a  thing 
can  be  so  perfect  as  that  which  is  created  by  a  man's 
own  labor  and  inrontion.  The  exclusive  right  of 
a  man  to  his  literary  productions,  and  to  the  use  of 
them  for  his  own  profit,  is  entire  and  perfect,  as 
the  ihculties  employed,  and  labor  bestowed,  are 
entirely  and  perfectly  his  own.  On  what  principle, 
then,  can  a  legislature  or  a  court  determine  that  an 
author  can  enjoy  only  a  temporary  prcperly  in  his 
own  productions  7  If  a  man'  0  right  to  his  own  joro- 
ductUnu  in  writing  is  as  perfect  as  to  the  produc 
tions  of  his  &rm,  or  his  shop,  how  can  the  former 
be  abridged  or  limited,  while  the  latter  is  hold 
without  limitations  I  Why  do  the  productions  of 
manual  labor  reach  higher  in  the  scale  of  rights  or 
property  than  the  productions  of  the  intellect? 

T. 

CSvilized  society  has  recognized  the  right 
of  property,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  eighth  and  tenth  command- 
ments. The  right  of  an  author  to  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  and  intellect  is  as  perfect  and 
indefeasible  as  the  right  of  a  farmer  to  his 
crop.  Common  materials  are  employed  by 
men  in  all  pursuits,  but  whatever  each  man*s 
industry,  genius,  or  skill  produces,  is  his  oicn, 
his  property  ;  and  he  who  takes  it  from  him 
without  his  consent,  or  uses  it  against  his 
will,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  This  is  the 
essence  of  property  in  an  invention,  or  a 
photograph,  or  a  map,  or  a  book. 

TI. 

Therefore,  law  shields  an  author  by  a  capt/- 
riffhi,  and  all  persons  are  restrained  fix>m 
publishing  his  works  without  his  consent. 
The  historian  composes  his  history,  and  has 
on  exclusive  right  to  it.  The  poet  owns  his 
own  poem.  The  dramatist  owns  the  drama 
that  he  writes.  The  author  has  law  to  shield 
him  against  robbery,  as  the  merchant  or 
fanner  has.  This  right  is  not  a  concession 
by  society  to  the  author,  as  Mr.  Carey  says  it 
is.  The  right  is  absolute  and  intrinsic  as  any 
other  right  recognized  among  men. 


Limiting  the  time  during  which  this  right 
of  the  author  shall  continue  to  be  recognized 
by  law,  is  an  error  aiising  from  the  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  right.  The 
right  being  perfect,  and  all  rights  and  duties 
being  reciprocal,  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  protection  co-extensive  with 
the  right,  which  is  perpetual.  When  it  is 
made  legal  for  a  man  to  live  rent-free  in  a 
house  after  he  has  paid  rent  for  it  twenty-eight 


years,  or  to  have  a  newspaper  for  nothing 
when  he  has  been  a  paying  subBcriber  forty 
years,  then,  but  not  till  then,  should  authors 
be  deprived  of  their  property,  after  Ibe  pub- 
lic has  paid  for  the  use  of  it  a  limited  number 
of  years. 


American  authors  have  a  just  claim  upon 
their  Governmeat  for  such  legislation  as  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
works  when  they  are  wanted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Such  protection  i-equires  reciprocity; 
and  if  it  be  just  to  American  auUiors  to 
secure  their  rights  in  foreign  lands,  it  is  right 
and  necessary  that  foreign  authors  have  cor- 
responding protection  in  the  United  States. 


An  International  Copyright  Law  is,  there- 
fore, simple  justice  between  man  and  man. 
The  author^s  moral  right  being  perfect,  as 
the  right  of  any  other  person  to  his  property, 
Government  is  bound  to  make  the  legal  right 
commensurate  therewith.  Unless  we  make 
war  upon  all  property,  and  abolish  the  dis- 
tinctions of  7neum  and  tiium  altogether,  wo 
must  admit  the  duty  of  Governments  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  authors  in  their  property 
at  home  and  abroad.  And,  as  law  protects 
the  American  merchant's  gold  in  London,  so 
should  law,  by  reciprocal  legislation,  make  the 
author's  right  to  his  property  equally  secure. 


The  slave-trade,  once  regarded  as  a  moral 
and  respectable  trafiBc,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
best  men  in  the  Church  and  world. 

Lotteries  were  once  legal  and  reputable, 
and  the  Government,  churches,  schools,  and 
individuals  participated  in  their  profits  with- 
out scruple. 

Now,  the  slave-trade  is  justly  punished  as 
piracy,  and  lotteries  as  gambling  and  robbeiy. 
But  the  slave-trade  and  lotteries  are  now  no 
more  in  reality  offensive  to  good  morals  than 
they  were  when  both  flourished  under  the 
wing  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  having  been  enlightened  and 
quickened,  it  is  now  a  subject  for  wonder 
that  honest  and  honorable  men  were  ever 
engaged  in  either.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but 
it  is  true,  that  the  good  people  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  had  twelve  sSips  trading  at 
one  time  with  Cuba  and  Surinam,  "  bringing 
molasses  to  be  distilled  into  New  En^^d 
rum,  which  was  sent  to  Africa  in  exd 
for  negro-slaves." 
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When  the  public  conscience  is  awakened 
to  the  right  of  authors  in  their  works,  the 
Carey  theory  will  be  looked  upon  by  all  con- 
scientious persons  as  flagitious  and  immoral 
as  Proudhon^s  doctrine  or  the  Newport  trade 
in  rum  and  negroes. 

Then  Government  will  not  suffer  its  people 
to  plunder  a  foreign  author,  nor  allow  its  own 
authors  to  be  plundered  in  foreign  lands; 
and  then  no  honest  publisher  will  violate  the 
rights  of  an  author,  whether  the  law  shields 
him  or  not. 


It  is  always  for  the  interest  of  individuals 
and  communities,  in  the  long  run,  to  do 
right;  it  never  is  for  their  interest  to  do 
wrong.  In  this  case  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lisher, the  printer,  the  paper-maker,  and  the 
reader,  are  promoted  by  doing  justly  by  the 
author.  The  partial  protection  of  an  author^s 
rights  which  the  law  now  gives  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  literary  labor.  Literature  can- 
not be  a  profession  without  it.  Men  will  not 
plant  orchards  if  the  fruit  is  free  to  all  comers. 
Men  will  not  devote  their  lives  to  making 
books  unless  they  can  live  by  it  The  Copy- 
right-Law gives  them  this  security.  And  an 
international  copyright -law  would  add  a 
market,  in  many  millions  of  people,  to  that 
now  enjoyed  by  American  authors.  This 
encouragement  would  enhance  the  production 
in  proportion  to  the  new  demand.  The 
amount  of  British  literature  offered  to  our 
market  would  be  vastly  increased ;  and 
American  authorship,  protected  throughout 
the  realms  of  the  English  language,  would 
hasten  to  win  the  same  triumphs  that  Ameri- 
can genius  has  achieved  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  The  healthful  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  books  thus  stimulated  would  keep 
down  the  prices  to  the  lowest  remunerative 
point,*  and  the  extended  field  would  furnish 

*  One  of  tho  most  specious  and  effective  argu- 
ments reiterated  against  international  justlco  in 
this  matter,  is  the  statcroetit  that,  if  British  authoni 
are  paid  for  the  use  of  their  books  in  this  country, 
an  enonnoQs  addition  will  be  made  to  the  price  of 
the  books— that  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  prices  of 
new  books  in  England— a  guinea  and  a  half  for  a 
novel,  &c.,  &o. 

The  &llacy,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  of  this  state- 
ment, may  be  readily  shown  by  any  iotelligent  and 
candid  publisher. 


a  demand  for  books  so  vast  as  to  require  all 
the  energies  of  our  book-trade  to  supply. 

In  this  case,  as  always,  **  Honesty  is  tho 
best  policy.'*  And  degrading  as  it  is  to 
appeal  to  such  a  sentiment  where  the  right  is 
so  palpable,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
the  interests  of  publishers  and  readers  are 
here  identical  with  the  rights  of  authors. 

The  copyright  of  an  English  book  being  vested 
in  an  American  citizen,  and  the  book  being  manu- 
factured in  this  country  (as  Mr.  Baldwin's  bill  pro- 
poses), it  will  be  fbr  the  $e(/Uh  interest  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  adapt  the  book  to  the  tastes  and  means  of 
tho  largest  number  of  purchasers— in  just  the  same 
way  as  he  would  manage  a  book  by  an  American 
author. 

'When  it  is  evident  that  the  sale  of  five  thousand, 
ten  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand  copies  at  a  dollar 
will  ^*pay  "  better  than  five  hundred  copies  at  five 
dollars,  the  publisher's  policy  is  self-evident.  His 
interests  are  identified,  both  with  those  of  the 
author,  and  with  those  of  the  great  mass  of  readers. 
To  illustrate  this  obvious  troth,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  last  new  and  notable  copyright-book— 
Beecher's  "Norwood."  It  was  competent  for  Mr. 
Bonner,  owner  of  the  copyright,  or  the  monopoly, 
and  Mr.  Scribner,  the  publisher,  to  determine  that 
the  price  of  the  book  shall  be  three  or  five  dollars, 
and  nobody  could  say  nay.  What  do  they  do? 
They  voluntarily  and  wisely  sell  it  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half— a  leu  price  actually  than  is  now  asked  for 
most  reprinted  books  of  the  same  size  which  pay  no 
copyright ;  and  yet  the  author  in  this  caae  is  not 
merely  justly,  but  very  liberally  compensated. 
The  publisher  makes  the  book  at  a  moderate  price, 
because  he  makes  more  money  by  doing  so. 

Again :  it  is  the  publisher's  obvious  policy  now, 
and  it  would  continae  to  bo,  under  an  international 
law,  to  adapt  his  books  to  the  market.  If  there  is  a 
call  for  fine  editions  as  well  as  cheap  ones,  he  will 
make  those  also.  Another  copyright-book  may  be 
mentioned— **  Irving*s  Sketch  Book."  The  pub- 
lisher finds  it  ezpedieat  to  make  an  edition  of  thia 
at  twenty  dollars  per  copy ;  but  he  offiers  the  buyer,  at 
the  some  moment,  other  editions  of  the  same  book, 
at  ten  dollars,  at  two  dollars,  and  at  seventy-five 
cents.  Each  of  these,  observe,  is  a  copyright-book, 
and  the  author's  part  is  the  same.  These  specimens 
illustrate  a  general  principle. 

Suppose  an  international  law  should  cause  a 
slight  increase  of  price  In  order  that  the  author 
may  be  compensated :  will  the  reader  grudge  this  7 

But  the  payment  by  the  publisher  of  five  or  ten 
X>er  cent.,  or  of  a  fixed  sum,  for  the  copyright  of 
a  book,  whether  by  an  American  or  a  British  au- 
thor, under  the  proposed  law,  does  not  neoeasarily 
increase  the  price  of  the  book.  It  is  not  so  much  S 
tax  on  the  purchaser  as  It  is  a  premium  paid  by  the 
publisher  for  greater  security  to  property  in  which 
be  invests  money  for  lumself  and  his  children. 

This  security,  as  Hr.  Baldwin  shows  in  his  re- 
port, will  inure  to  the  benefit  rather  than  the 
injury  of  all  dasses  of  readers,  as  well  as  of  author 
and  publisher.- Enrroa. 
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support  and  solace  of  my  dedining  years,  the  lesson  which  I  should  have  most  earnestly 
sought  to  impress  upon  them  is — *  Never  run  into  debt.*  Avoid  pecuniary  obligation  as  you 
would  pestilence  or  famine.  If  you  have  but  fifty  cents,  and  can  get  no  more  for  a  week,  buy 
a  peck  of  corn,  parch  it  and  live  on  it  rather  than  owe  any  man  a  dollar." 

"On  the  10th  of  April,  1841,  a  day  of  most  unseasonable  chill,  and  sleet,  and  snow  " — 
**  a  leaden  funereal  morning,  the  most  Inhospitable  of  the  year" — the  first  number  of  The 
Kevo  York  Tribune  was  issued  from  Xo.  80  Ann  street  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  editor,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Raymond  the  only  assistant.  The  first  week  reached  a  circulation  of  2,000,  which  was 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  500  a  week  until  the  edition  was  10,000.  Mr.  McElrath  entered 
into  the  business  later  in  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  1841  it  was  an  established  newspaper. 
The  history  of  7%e  Tribune  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life.  He  began  it  in  the  early 
vigor  of  manhood,  he  was  familiar  with  New  York,  he  had  served  an  instructive  and  exacting 
apprenticeship,  had  learned  experience  by  failure  and  success,  the  bitterness  of  debt,  and  the 
stem  teachings  of  poverty.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Whig.  Henry  Clay  held  his  magical, 
winningj  magnetic  command  on  the  Whig  party,  and  over*  no  member  of  It  more  fully  than 
Mr.  Greeley.  "  I  have  admired  and  trusted  many  statesmen,"  he  has  said,  "  I  profoundly 
loved  Henry  Clay." 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Greeley's  retirement  from  the  celebrated  political 
firm  of  Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay,  rather  withdrew  him  from 
politics.  He  had  served  the  party  well,  but  its  leaders  treated  hun  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water.  According  to  them  the  mission  of  the  editor  was  merely  *'  to  sweep 
the  crossings,  wet  and  dry,  while  all  the  world  went  by  him."  He  determined  to  abandon 
politics.  "  I  have  had  enough  of  party  politics,"  he  said,  in  1853.  **I  will  speak  for  tem- 
perance, and  law,  and  agriculture,  and  some  other  objects ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  stump  the 
country  any  more  in  the  interest  of  party  or  candidates."  The  Nebraska  bill  was  thrown 
into  the  country.  Then  came,  in  swift  and  terrible  succession,  the  Kansas  struggle,  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Republican  organization — the  election  of  Lincoln — Secession — ^war.  In  these  . 
mighty  events  Mr.  Greeley  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  determination,  and  much  against 
his  will,  as  we  can  well  imagine,  to  take  a  prominent  and  commanding  part  in  a  bitter  political 
strife,  the  bitterest,  perhaps,  ever  known  in  American  history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
from  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  until  the  present  time.  The  Tribune  has  exerdsed  a 
greater  political  influence  over  the  country  than  any  other  agency  in  America.  It  nominated 
Fremont  in  1856,  and  Lincoln  in  1860.  It  forced  Gen.  Scott  into  a  battle,  and  Lincoln  into 
a  policy.  If  Bull  Run  was  The  Tribune^e  folly,  Emancipation  was  its  triumph.  Each  showed 
that  in  free  America  the  newspaper  had  risen  to  command.  **  The  journalists  are  now  the 
true  kings  and  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle.  "Henceforth  historians,  unless  they  are  fools, 
must  write  not  of  Bourbon  dynasties,  and  Tudors,  and  Hapsburgs ;  but  of  stamped  broadsheet 
dynasties,  and  quite  new  successive  names,  according  as  this  or  the  other  able  editor  or  com- 
bination of  able  editors,  gains  the  world's  ear."  We  say  The  IHbune  did  this,  although 
probably  we  should  speak  in  a  relative  sense.  77te  Tribune  represented  that  advanced  sen- 
timent of  Republicanism,  which  for  ten  years  has  triumphed. 

The  later  years  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life  need  no  record  in  this  magazine.  His  great  news- 
paper  still  reigns,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  vast  and  lucrative  business.  Nor  has  the  time  come 
to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  man  whose  form  is  quaintly  sketched  by  Mr.  Nast  It  is 
very  much  such  a  picture  as  you  would  see,  if  you  entered  the  small  and  dingy  editorial 
room  on  Printing-House  Square — the  air  heavy  with  the  odors  of  inky  sheets  and  steaming 
vaults,  and  the  noise  of  thundering  presses.  It  is  far  into  the  night,  and  the  busy  editor, 
insensible  to  sound  and  incident,  is  eagerly  correcting  some  proof;  or  mourning  over  the 
whimsical  arithmetic  of  the  proof-reader's  election  returns;  or  nervously  writing  his  tremen- 
dous English  in  the  most  deplorable  and  mysterious  manuscript.  No  name  is  better  knowm 
to  America.  No  face  is  more  familiar.  No  history  has  more  comfort  and  compensation 
for  the  young,  the  struggling,  the  worthily  ambitious.  His  life  is  the  mere  record  of  his 
triumphs ;  but  only  those  who  know  the  inner  life  of  this  man,  its  daily  strength  and  beauty, 
can  understand  the  sources  of  his  vast  influence  over  America.  They  know  well — ^what  is 
only  faintly  known  to  the  world — his  charity,  patience,  and  nobility ;  his  virtue  and  devo- 
tion, his  courage  to  do  the  right,  whatever  happens ;  his  manly  strength  and  womanly  tender- 
ness— a  combination  of  qualities  which,  added  to  great  opportunities,  has  more  deeply 
impressed  his  character  upon  this  generati6n  than  that  of  any  American  of  this  day,  save 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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MONTHLY    CHRONICLE. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


UNITED   STATES. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  month  of  March 
has  been  the  equanimity,  indifference,  or  ap- 
probation with  which  the  impeachment  of 
the  President  has  been  received  by  the 
country.  On  the  last  day  of  February,  ten 
articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Impeachment.  The  two  first  set 
forth  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Tenure  of  Civil  OiEce  Law,  and 
charge  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  third  recites 
the  unlawful  appointment  of  Gen.  L.  Thomas 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  &c.,  and  charges  a 
high  misdemexmor.  The  fourth  alleges  con- 
spiracy with  Thomas  to  prevent  Secretary 
Stanton  by  threats  and  intimidation  from  hold- 
ing said  office,  in  violation  of  an  Act  of  1861, 
"  to  define  and  punish  conspiracies,"  and 
charges  a  "  high  crime."  Tlic  fifth  sets  forth 
a  conspiracy  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  other 
persons  unknown,  to  prevent  and  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Law, 
and  charges  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  sixth 
sets  forth  a  conspiracy  with  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
and  other  persons  unknown,  to  seize  the 
property  of  the  United  States  in  possession 
of  the  War  Depaitment,  and  charges  ^  high 
crhne.  The  seventh  charges  the  same  as  the 
fourth,  omitting  the  **  other  persons  un- 
known.'* The  eighth  charges  the  same  as  the 
fifth,  omitting  the  "  other  persons  unknown." 
The  ninth  sets  forth  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  as  an  "  attempt  to  control  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  War  Department,*'  and  charges  a  high  mis- 
demeanor. The  tenth  sets  forth  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  Gen.  Emory,  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Washington — that  the 
law  requiring  orders  issued  to  him  to  pass 
through  the  office  of  the  general  of  the  armies 
was  void, — us  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  Ar- 
ticles were  adopted  by  the  House  on  March 
2d,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  126  to  41 — 
Carey  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart  of  New  York,  as 
before,  voting  with  the  Democrats.  On  March 
3d,  on  the  report  of  the  Managers  of  Im- 
peachment, the  House  adopted  two  additional 
articles,  drawn,  one  by  Mr.  Butler  and  the 


other  by  Mr.  Bingham.  The  former  was 
based  on  the  President's  speeches,  denying 
the  validity  or  constitutionality  of  the  present 
Congress,  made  during  his  tour  to  the  grave 
of  Douglass,  and  the  latter  charged  that  bis 
subsequent  disobediences  of  various  laws 
were  pursuant  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  his  speech  of  21st  of 
February,  at  Washington,  in  which  he  de- 
nied that  Congress  had  any  legislative  au- 
thority, owmg  to  the  absence  of  the  members 
from  the  Southern  States.  On  March  4tli, 
three  years  from  the  Inauguration  of  Mr. 
Johnson  as  Vice-President,  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment were  formally  presented,  on  behalf 
of  the  House,  to  the  Senate.  On  March  5th, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  pursuant  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Senate,  took  the  chair  of  the 
Senate,  and  announced  that  the  Senate  would 
organize  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment against  the  President,  by  each 
member  taking  the  oath.  A  question  arose, 
whether  Mr.  Wade,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  event  of  his  conviction,  was 
entitled  to  sit  on  the  trial  as  a  senator  from 
Oliio,  since  the  Constitution  forbade  him  to 
preside;  also,  whether  Mr.  Patterson,  the 
President's  son-in-law,  was  barred  by  affinity 
from  sitting  on  the  trial.  The  objection 
to  Mr.  Wade  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
sworn.  The  Senate,  as  a  court,  then  adopted 
the  rules  for  the  trial  which  had  been  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Senate.  On  the 
6th,  the  summons  of  the  Senate  was  served 
on  the  President,  requiring  him  to  answer 
to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  on  the 
13th.  On  the  return  day,  the  President,  by 
his  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanberry,  Curtis,  Bkck, 
Evarts,  and  Nelson,  appeared  and  demanded 
forty  days'  time  to  prepare  a  formal  answer. 
Seven  days  only  were  given,  and  the  Senate, 
as  a  court,  adjourned  to  the  23d,  when  the 
President's  answer  was  filed.  It  denies  no 
material  facts  stated  in  the  impeachment 
articles,  except  relative  to  his  instructions  to 
Emory  and  his  speeches  while  *'swingmg 
around  the  circle."  It  argues  at  great  length 
that  the  President's  course  was  legal,  and 
that  of  Congress,  especially  m  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Uiw,  was  illegal.  The  application  of 
'the  President's  counsel  for  thirty  days'  time 
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to  answer  was  denied  by  the  Senate  by  yeas 
11  (dems.),  and  nays  81  (reps.),  a  strict  party 
Tote.  On  March  24th,  the  Impeachment 
Managers  filed  a  brief  replication,  reasserting 
the  truth  of  their  Articles  of  Impeachment, 
and  after  two  hours'  discussion  in  secret  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  announced  that  the  trial 
should  proceed  **  with  all  despatch,^  on  March 
30th.  The  promptness  of  the  Senate  in  de- 
nying his  application  for  delay,  is  reported  to 
have  produced  in  the  President's  mind  an  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  be  convicted  and  re- 
moved. On  March  24th  he  returned  to  the 
Senate,  with  his  veto,  a  bill  rescinding  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cer- 
tain cases,  conferred  by  an  Act  of  the  6th  of 
February,  1867. 

— The  New  Hampshire  State  election,  held 
on  March  10th,  resulted  in  the  reelection  of 
Gov.  Harriman,  Republican,  for  governor. 
The  House  of  Representatives  will  have  about 
192  Republicans  and  138  Democrats.  The 
vote  on  governor,  so  far  as  returned,  em- 
braces 228  towns,  which  give  Harriman 
39,712 ;  Sinclair  87,166.  Harriman's  mojor- 
ity,  2,666.  Official  returns  may  vary  this 
slightly.  The  result  is  hailed  by  Republicans 
as  expressing  the  popular  voice  in  favor  of 
Impeachment;  whUe  Democrats  take  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  the  democratic  gain 
over  the  last  preceding  election  was  greater 
than  the  republican  gain. 

— A  great  excitement  in  financial,  legal, 
and  business  circles,  has  been  created  by  the 
respective  efforts  of  Mr.  Drew  to  retain,  and 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  acquire,  the  control  of  the 
Eric  Railway. 

— At  the  New  York  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, held  on  March  11th,  an  important 
speech  was  made  by  (xov.  Seymour,  in  which 


he  took  ground  in  opposition  to  the  repudia- 
tion policies  of  the  Western  Democrats.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  few  of 
our  national  bonds  were  owned  by  capitalists, 
but  that  most  of  them  were  owned  by  savings 
banks,  insurance,  and  trust  companies,  and 
that  the  trust-funds  of  widows  and  orphans 
were  largely  invested  ui  them.  $200,000,000 
of  debt  was  thus  held  by  the  poorer  laboring 
classes  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone. 


Tub  greatest  triumphs  yet  achieved  by  the 
magnetic  telegraph  were  those  which  enabled 
the  New  York  papers  to  publish  the  speeches 
made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in 
deiMte  on  the  Irish  question,  on  Friday  night, 
March  6th,  in  full,  verbatim,  in  the  morning 
issues  of  the  Sunday  and  Monday  following ; 
while  the  speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Stanley, 
Stuart  Mill,  and  others,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th,  were  published  in  fuU  in  the  New  York 
morning  issues  of  the  18th.  Upon  the  Irish 
question,  Mr.  Mill  proposed  that  the  rights 
of  the  Irish  landlords  be  abolished,  and  the 
land  sold  to  the  tenants  in  fee.  Mr.  Disraeli 
awaits  the  reports  of  committees  of  investiga- 
tion— one  upon  the  Church,  and  the  other 
upon  the  land  question;  and  meanwhile  rec- 
ommends patience  and  caution  in  disposing 
of  evils  which  have  existed  for  300  years. 

Upon  the  Alabama  question,  Mr.  Mill  and 
others  argued  that  Great  Britain  had  been 
made  the  base  of  operations  for  rebel  depre- 
dations on  our  conmierce,  and  Lord  Stanley, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  responded  by  stating 
that  '*he  had  never  concealed  his  opinion 
that  most  of  the  American  claimants  in  the 
cases  would  establish  their  claims." 


LITERATURE. 


Colonel  Badeau's  Military  History  of 
U,  8,  Grant,  Vol.  I.  (Appletons),  contains 
much  valuable  material  relating  to  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  is  well  furnished  with  official 
documents,  papers,  reports,  &c  It  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  honest,  rightly-dis- 
posed man ;  and  so  far  as  it  extends  (that  is, 
to  the  period  when  Grant  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief), it  places  the  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  most  favorable  light  before  his 
countrymen,  as  one  worthy  of  the  high  rank 
which  he  holds  in  our  military  annals.  But 
the  work  lacks,  to  a  great  degree,  literary  cul- 
ture and  skill ;  the  author's  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  feeble,  and  his  critical  sagadty  nothing 


remarkable ;  and  while  some  points  in  Grants 
career  in  the  West  are  cleared  up  to  his  ad- 
vantage, there  are  others  of  interest  and  im- 
portance still  left  in  obscurity.  The  con- 
cluding volume  should,  in  these  respects,  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present. 


Mf.  Bartlett's  "  Bibliography  of  the  Re- 
bellion," published  in  1866,  records  up  to  that 
date,  that  no  less  than  two  thousand  books, 
besides  pamphlets  innumerable,  had  been  pro- 
duced, relating,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the 
late  war,  and  the  production  appears  to  be 
still  going  on  at  an  increased  rate.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  future  historian  will  find  no  lack 
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of  material  to  work  with ;  his  difficulty  will 
be  sifting  and  selection.  No  little  care,  judg- 
ment, and  patient  labor  will  be  required  to 
free  the  facts  and  the  truth  from  the  superin* 
cumbcnt  mass  of  partisan  statements,  forced 
inferences,  and  contemporary  misconceptions 
in  which  they  have  been  buried. 

Among  the  histories  that  will  have  value  as 
works  of  reference,  the  records  of  the  work 
done  durmg  the  war  by  the  several  States, 
arc  not  the  least  important.  Some  of  these 
have  been  compiled  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  governments,  others  arc  the  result 
of  private  enterprise,  but  nearly  all  have  been 
made  up  with  care  and  faithfulness,  and, 
apart  from  their  local  interest,  have  a  national 
value,  by  including  In  their  pages  the  biogra 
phies  of  the  war-leaders,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. 

Of  these  State  histories,  the  best  that  we 
have  seen,  as  regards  plan,  thoroughness  of 
execution,  and  general  ability,  is  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid's  Ohio  in  the  War^  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  Moore,  Wilstach,  and  Baldwin,  in 
two  large  volumes.  Mr.  Reid  has  done  his 
work  with  painstaking  fidelity,  and  has  given 
very  complete  statistics  of  the  Ohio  regiments, 
and  accounts  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
State  government  to  put  the  troops  into  the 
field.  Ohio  earned  especial  credit  by  the 
prompt  efficiency  with  which  its  troops  were 
organized,  and  by  the  care  with  which  its 
sanitary  associations  looked  after  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  Apart  from  its  value  to  citizens 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Reid's  book  has  much  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  in  its  excellent  bi- 
ographies of  genei-als  and  statesmen  of  his 
State,  among  whom  are  included  Grant,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  Rosecrans,  McClellan,  McPher- 
son,  and  others,  whose  lives  are  part  of  the 
history  of  the  nation.  These  biographies  are 
given  with  much  impartiality  and  discrimma- 
tion,  and  the  autlwr  never  permits  his  enthu- 
siasm for  men  who  had  rendered  service  to 
the  country,  to  cause  him  to  overlook  the 
errors  and  mistakes  of  their  careers.  The 
marauding  of  Sherman's  army,  the  driving  out 
of  the  population  of  Atlanta,  the  part  taken 
by  the  United  States  soldiers  in  the  burning 
of  Columbia,  meet  with  just  condemnation ; 
and  the  blunders  In  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  military  movements  are  pointed  out 
freely,  yet  judiciously. 

Mr.  Kcid  avoids  the  common  error  of  test- 
ing the  merits  of  a  commander  solely  by  his 
success,  and  shows  wherein  some  of  the  most 
unfortunate  campaigns  were  deserving  of 
praise,  while  in  several  successful  movements 


the  result  was  but  little  duo  to  the  foresight 
of  the  leader.  His  criticisms  give  us  the  im- 
pression of  reliability,  and  appear  to  be  the 
results  of  patient  and  intelligent  labor.  The 
work  cannot  fail  to  have  a  laige  sale  in  Ohio, 
but  its  size  and  plan  will  prevent  its  coming 
into  any  general  demand.  A  small  volume 
made  up  of  the  principal  biographies  that  he 
gives,  would  doubtless  meet  with  favor. 


The  second  edition  of  Mrs.  Ball's  thought- 
ful and  earnest  work  entitled,  The  CoUegey  (he 
Market^  and  the  Court ;  or^  WomcaCt  Rela- 
tion  to  Education,  Labors  and  Lam,  has  a  new 
preface  in  which  Mrs.  Dall  disposes  of  one  of 
Dr.  Todd's  vagaries.  The  book  merits  the 
careful  attention  of  thoughtful  men  and  worn- 
en.  We  have  no  other  book  in  English  that 
deals  with  the  utilities  of  the  woman  question 
with  any  thing  like  the  fuhiess  and  the  fairness 
that  characterize  this.  It  must  be  a  frivolous 
mind  that  is  not  impressed  by  its  arguments, 
and  a  careless,  not  to  say  inhuman  heart  that 
is  not  arrested  by  its  earnestness.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  too  earnest  in  Ueform.  A  little 
of  that  sprightliness  which  marks  Gail  Hamil- 
ton's last  book,  might  pleasantly  relieve  the 
sombre  aspect  that  hero  reigns  at  every  page. 
But  no.  Mrs.  Ball  does  not  smile,  except 
contemptuously  at  the  enemies  of  her  cause  ; 
she  does  not  laugh,  save  when  she  laughs  to 
scorn  the  men  who  are  afraid  of  female  com- 
petition, and  the  woman  who  thinks  paid 
labor  a  disgrace.  Mrs.  Dall's  style  vindicates 
her  right  to  authorship.  It  is  clear,  keen,  and 
forcible.    Her  pen  turns  readily  into  a  sword. 

There  are  some  things  about  this  volume 
that  are  not  just  as  we  would  have  them.  It 
is  made  up  of  nine  lectures  and  an  appendir. 
The  lectures  were  written  at  different  times, 
through  a  period  of  several  years,  and  prob- 
ably have  not  the  unity  and  cumulative  force 
that  they  would  hajre,  if  they  had  been  writ-  " 
ten  with  a  view  to  being  put  into  a  single 
book.  Then,  too,  they  are  some  ten  years 
out  of  date,  an  ugly  fact  for  which  the  appen- 
dix does  not  fully  compensate.  A  work  of  such 
grave  importance  ought  to  have  been  written 
in  the  fullest  light  of  the  present  time.  Mrs. 
Dall  would  not  find  it  so  hard  to  get  a  dish- 
mop  to  suit  her  purposes  now  as  in  1859 ;  and 
her  question,  **  Who  can  get  Lima  beans  or 
dried  sweet-corn,  that  does  not  dry  them  from 
his  own  garden?"  can  now  be  answered, 
"  Any  body  that  wants  them."  Of  course  these 
instances  are  of  small  importance,  but  they 
are  an  injury  to  the  book,  and  to  the  careless 
reader  will  seem  more  injurious  than  thej  re- 
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ally  arc.  The  case  is  so  bad,  that  vre  can 
afford  to  recognize  every  gain  that  has  been 
made  duruig  the  last  ten  years,  and  yet  paint 
a  picture  true  to  the  life,  that  shall  not  be  at 
all  rose-colored.  Mrs.  Dall  has  given  ns  a 
yei7  readable  book.  It  is  all  the  more  read- 
able because  of  an  occamonal  chattinesgy  but 
we  can  but  think  that  what  it  thus  guns  m 
interest  it  loses  in  power.  Mrs.  Dall  is  so 
well  versed  in  the  personal  history  of  the  great 
movement  in  which  she  has  performed  so  ex- 
cellent a  part,  that  she  is  constantly  tempted 
to  turn  aside  and  speak  of  things  which,  how- 
ever interesting  in  themselves,  are  but  little 
relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  argument  which  underlies  the  whole 
book  is  tersely  stated  as  follows: — **The 
right  to  education— that  is,  the  right  to  the 
education  or  drawing  out  of  all  the  faculties 
God  has  given — involves  the  right  to  a  choice 
of  vocation ;  that  is,  the  right  to  a  choice  of 
the  end  to  which  those  faculties  shall  be 
trained.  The  choice  of  a  vocation  necessarily 
involves  the  protection  of  that  vocation — ^the 
right  to  decide  how  far  legislative  action  shall 
control  it ;  in  one  word,  the  right  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise." 

Mrs.  Dall  beguis  with  setting  forth  the  need 
of  higher  culture  for  women,  showing  her 
capacity  for  it,  and  demonstrating  her  right  to 
every  advantage  that  is  now  offered,  or  ever 
shall  be  offered  to  men.  She  next  traces  the 
false  opmions  on  this  subject  to  their  various 
sources,  and  attaches,  we  con  but  think,  far 
more  importance  to  the  influence  of  the  clas- 
sics than  is  justly  due  to  them.  The  one 
source  of  these  false  opinions  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  creed  that  might  makes  right  This 
was  the  first  creed  that  men  ever  cherished, 
and  all  the  wrongs  and  disabilidcs  of  women 
are  easily  followed  up  to  this  beginning.  The 
third  lecture  is  an  account  of  those  women 
who  have  braved  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
justice  to  their  sex. 

"  Death  or  Dishonor,"  is  the  title  of  the 
fourth  lecture,  which  shows  that  ill-paid  labor 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  great  social  horror 
of  to-day.  New  fields  of  labor  are  demanded, 
but  in  the  fifth  lecture  we  arc  told  that  the 
great  need  is  not  so  much  of  these,  as  of  re- 
spect for  work  itself,  and  equal  pay  with  man 
for  equal  work.  In  the  sixth  lecture  various 
methods  are  suggested  for  meeting  the  practi- 
cal difficulty.  Among  other  excellent  sug- 
gestions, is  one  that  merits  the  attention  of  all 
dwellers  in  the  city,  in  favor  of  a  tnuning 
school  for  servants.  What  a  blessed  dispen- 
sation might  not  that  prove  to  be.    The  re- 


mahider  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  politi- 
cal and  other  aspects  of  women^s  present 
position — ^the  appendix  tracing  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years. 


Fen  PhotographM  of  Charlea  Dickens^  Bead- 
ings,  taken  from  life.  By  Katb  Field. 
(Loring,  Boston.)  Nothing  is  rarer  than  good 
bread,  and  genial  criticism.  CW/tc*  means, 
one  who  is  bilious,  liable  to  dyspepsia,  aggra- 
vates it  with  tobacco  smoke  and  coffee ;  one 
who  has  never  done  his  best,  and  loves  to 
think  every  one  else  has  failed ;  can't  enjoy 
the  sunshine,  because  it  is  too  clear  at  mid- 
day, and  too  misty  at  evening ;  canH  tolerate 
a  man's  book  because  he  spells  Saviour  with- 
out a  u : — that  is  what  we  mean  by  "  Critic." 

But,  bless  yon.  Miss  Field  is  not  that  kind  of 
critic,— not  at  all.  We  know  that  Dickens 
has  faults  and  grave  ones, — so  does  Miss 
Field ; — ^but  it  is  not  any  speck  of  that  sort 
she  is  after.  Why  smell  of  chamomile  when 
one  can  smell  of  pinks  ?  Why  stare  into  a 
gutter  when  you  can  look  into  the  sky  ? 

Miss  Field  goes  to  hear  Dickens  read  his 
own  wonderful  creations,  and  goes  again  and 
again.  She  goes  to  see  and  hear  DiekenSy  not 
General  Washington,  or  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. She  does  not  begin  by  findmg  fault  that 
he  is  not  so  tall  as  Washington,  nor  such  a 
pretty  man  as  the  Apollo.  She  goes  to  see 
and  hear  Dickens,  and  she  sees  him  and  en- 
joys him ;  she  is  not  only  a  critic  but  a  phi- 
losopher. But,  indeed,  Miss  Reld  may  not 
thank  us  for  calling  her  a  critic,  when  she 
calls  herself  a  photographer.  Such  she  cer- 
tainly is. 

She  has  given  us  in  her  small  book,  photo- 
graphs of  the  Reader,  and  has  then  followed 
him  closely  and  carefully  through  each  one  of 
his  readings.    Of  the  novelist  she  says, — 

"  There  is  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  like  a 
promissory  note  pledges  itself  to  any  amount 
of  fun — ^within  sixty  minutes.  After  seeing 
this  twinkle  I  was  satisfied  with  Mr.  Dickens' 
appearance,  and  became  resigned  to  the  fact  of 
his  not  resembling  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  One 
thing  is  certain,— that  if  he  did  resemble  this 
classical  young  gentleman,  he  never  could 
have  written  one  of  his  novels ^ 

She  says — "  There  never  was  a  more  beau- 
tiful sermon  than  this  of  *The  Christmas 
Carol.'  Sacred  names  do  not  necessarily 
mean  sacred  things." 

She  confesses,  *'  Mr.  Dickens's  first  reading 
of  David  Copperfield  disappointed  her  sadly  in 
the  more  serious  portions" — ^but  subsequent 
listenmg  satisfied  her  that  he  only  needed  the 
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response  of  a  genial  audience  to  bring  him 
out  in  this,  the  most  difficult  of  his  readings. 

**  Of  all  Mr.  Dickens's  Readings,  that  of 
Doctor  Marigold  is,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  most  complete.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete, because,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
paragraphs  here  and  there,  it  embraces  the 
entire  story  as  originally  written." 

She  goes  on  carefully  and  significantly, 
giving  us  suggestions,  analyses,  explanations, 
hints,  most  keen,  most  genial,  most  valuable  ; 
and  we  must  regret  that  we  and  the  world 
could  not  have  read  her  photographs  before 
rather  than  after.  But  no  one  can  read  them 
now,  and  not  read  the  artist's  novels  with  a 
more  eiyoyable  relish. 


The  recent  auspicous  marriage  of  the  King 
of  Greece,  a  connection  of  English  royalty,  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Constantine  of 
Russia,  by  the  fresh  national  alliances  thus  se- 
cured to  that  classic  land,  has  added  to  the 
popular  interest  in  its  recent  auspicious  de- 
velopment, economical,  social,  and  political. 
The  protracted  struggle  of  the  heroic  Cre- 
tans against  Turkish  despotism  and  barbarity, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  created  an  earnest  and 
enlightened  feeling  of  Christian  sympathy 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  a  significant 
evidence  whereof,  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  meeting  held  in  this  city  a  few  months 
since,  when  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Beccher, 
Hitchcock,  Crosby,  Maxwell,  and  other  emi- 
nent citizens,  resulted  in  liberal  contributions, 
which,  added  to  those  raised  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington,  yielded  the  most 
welcome  and  timely  relief  to  the  suffering 
women  and  children  of  the  beleaguered  island, 
and  at  the  same  time  awakened  a  moral  pro- 
test which  has  had  a  visible  influence  through 
the  press  and  in  official  circles.  Withbi  a  few 
weeks  many  authentic  and  startling  details  of 
patriotic  bravery  on  the  one  hand,  and  infidel 
cruelty  on  the  other,  given  m  a  spirited  little 
work,  entitled  **  Roughing  it  in  Crete,"  by 
J.  Hillary  Skinner,  an  ardent  Philhellene  of 
London,  and  lately  a  volunteer  in  the  Cretan 
army,  has  emphasized  the  public  sentiment  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  To  the  many  humane 
scholars  who  desire  to  know  the  precise  facts 
of  the  hour  regarding  Thr-  Progress  and 
Present  Condition  of  Orcece^  the  interesting 
and  handsomely  printed  brochure  lately  pub- 
lished under  that  title,  by  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Son,  will  prove  a  valuable  and  suggestive  ref- 
erence.   Its  author  is  the  late  eminent  pro- 


fessor in  the  University  of  Athens,  now  Greek 
Envoy — the  first  ever  sent  to  this  country  of 
high  diplomatic  rank — Alexander  Rangab^; 
the  excellent  translation  and  able  introduction 
are  by  Charles  E.  Tuckerman,  the  recently- 
appointed  American  Minister  to  Greece.  For 
condensed  and  authentic  information  effect- 
ively imparted,  this  elegant  pamphlet  is  quite 
a  model,  and  its  publication  is  as  seasonable 
as  it  is  welcome. 

Ease,  fluency  and  an  amiable  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  eiigoyable  in  nature  and  art, 
with  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  human  cares 
and  sorrows,  mark  an  exquisitely  printed  vol- 
ume— Poenis^  by  Elizabeth  C.  Kinney  (Hurd 
&  Houghton).  The  topics  are  mainly  sug- 
gested by  the  affections  in  the  Incidents  of 
home  daily  Hfe ;  with  more  than  a  glance  be- 
yond at  the  trials  of  the  homeless.  The  vol- 
ume also  exhibits  the  fruits  of  refined  culture 
and  the  experiences  of  European  travel,  the 
author,  as  is  well  known,  having  long  bc^n  a 
resident  at  one  of  the  Italian  capitals  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  **  odes  " 
and  **  sonnets  "  present  gracefully  many  of 
the  enduring  themes  of  the  poet^s  love  and 
wonder.  The  lines  "  Written  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  Poems,"  are  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  that  author. 

Stay !  c^e  not  here  with  Tmanointed  eyes, 
And  hoxK)  that  inner  temple  to  behold 
Where  Beauty  lies  in  phases  manifold. 

Come  not,  unless  your  liberal  thought  can  liaa 

To  Freedom's  heaven,  this  poet's  Paradise; 
Come  not  without  the  key,  of  antique  mould. 
To  her  great  wealth  of  lore  aDd  fiible  old ; 

Norlamplcss  search  the  deep  that  in  her  lies. 

But  you  who  have  a  truth-lit  spirit,  oome  I 
Yon,  who  that  superhuman  power  can  see 

Which  turns  the  meanest  thing  beneath  Heaven's 
dome 
To  gold,  through  its  divinest  alchemy, 

Come,  kneel  to  Qenius,  enter  Feeling's  home. 
And  own  the  Qodlike  in  humanity. 


The  Lost  Galleon^  by  F.  Bret  Hasti 
(Towne  &  Bacon,  San  Francisco),  is  interest- 
ing as  a  charming  specimen  of  Califomia 
book-making.  The  verses  are  very  mnch 
after  the  manner  of  Holmes,  and  the  author^s 
favorite  rhythm  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
"  One-Horse  Shay."  Some  of  the  poems,  as 
for  instance,  "  How  are  you,  Sanitary?**  will 
be  recognized  as  newspaper  favorites  daring 
the  war.  The  newer  ones  are  chiefly  little 
stories  and  legends,  pleasantly  told  In  vene, 
but  not  specially  remarkable  tot  poetio  merit 
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Thx  spring  exhibidon  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic some  dajs  befbre  this  nnmbor  of  FutnanCs 
comes  into  the  hands  of  its  half  million  or 
80  of  readers,  who  will  expect  to  find  in  its 
pages  some  account  of  an  event  so  interest- 
ing to  the  friends  of  art ;  but,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  early  publication  compel  the  propri- 
etors to  put  the  magaiine  to  press  before  the 
artists  have  sent  their  pictures  from  their  stu- 
dios, we  shall  have  to  defer  a  formal  notice 
of  the  opening  till  the  next  number.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  pleasant  studio  receptions 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring, — to  the  delight  and  culture 
of  our  citizens, — we  have  become  familiar  with 
many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  New  York 
artists ;  and  of  these  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  in  antidpation  of  a  more  general  and 
complete  review  next  month. 

Nothing  in  an  artist's  studio  more  excites 
a  visitor's  curiosity  than  the  unframed  can- 
vasses that  lean  against  the  wall,  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  all  who  enter.  The  eye 
wanders  to  them,  from  the  finished  picture 
on  the  easel,  and  longs  to  pierce  through  the 
screen  that,  perchance,  like  a  magic  cloud, 
shuts  out  a  vision  of  the  ideal  world  of  beauty. 
One  of  these  provoking  canvasses  in  €k>l- 
man*s  studio  has  often,  during  the  winter, 
attracted  the  writer's  attention,  but  not  imtil 
a  few  weeks  since  could  the  artist  be  induced 
to  turn  its  face  from  the  wall,  and  permit 
another  eye  than  his  own  to  look  upon  the 
beautiful  creation  of  his  art  The  subject  is 
one  familiar  to  all  New  Yorkers — ^tho  Battery 
and  Castle  Garden,  as  seen  from  the  water, 
with  Governor's  Island  on  the  right  The  ship- 
ping, the  Battery  grounds,  the  old  *' castle" 
with  its  peculiar  architecture,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations (which  the  Government  has  done  its 
best  to  spoil  with  a  new  coat  of  pamt),  pre- 
sent a  rare  combination  of  picturesque  mate- 
rial, of  which  none  of  our  artists  could  make 
better  use  than  Ck>1man.  He  sketched  the 
scene  on  a  rather  quiet  day,  when  the  harbor 
chanced  to  be  less  crowded  with  shipping 
than  usuaL  On  the  right,  between  the  Bat- 
tery and  Castle  William,  lies  a  little  fleet  of 
shipping,  finely  grouped,  the  reflections  from 
the  sails,  repeated  by  the  ripples  that  gently 
disturb  the  surface  of  the  water,  reachhig 
down  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 


The  Battery  presents  its  nsual  scene  of  varied 
and  busy  life,  and  beyond,  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  the  objects  of  main  interest^  are 
visible  the  roofs  and  spires  of  the  great  dty. 
Breadth  and  simplidty  of  treatment,  in  com- 
bination with  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
detail,  characterize  the  work,  and  fill  the 
spectator's  mmd  with  ideas  of  beauty  and 
romance  but  rarely  associated  with  the  lower 
end  of  New  York.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  this  fine  picture  is  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  devoted  to  the  more  inc- 
turesque  parts  of  our  city,  for  which  Col- 
man  has  nuide  a  very  large  nimiber  of  studies. 

— ^Ehningxe  has  taken  to  portraiture,  with 
great  success.  He  has  painted  for  Cohimbia 
College  an  excellent  half-length  portrait  of 
the  late  Professor  Anthon,  which  our  readers 
will  find  at  the  Academy.  The  Professor  is 
represented  in  his  robes,  and  with  the  firm, 
stem  look  on  his  face,  which  his  pupils  so 
well  remember,  and  which  was  such  a  terror 
to  delinquents.  There  is  much  to  admire  in 
the  paintmg  of  the  head,  especially  in  the 
modelling  of  the  broad  forehead,  and  the 
lines  about  the  month.  The  accessories  are 
well  concdved,  and  executed  with  great  skill 
It  required  no  ordinary  care  and  knowledge 
of  effect  to  put  in  a  background  which  should 
be  at  once  characteristic,  interesting,  and  yet 
subordinate  to  the  head,  and  we  must  congrat- 
ulate the  artist  on  the  creditable  manner  in 
which  he  has  surmounted  the  difficulty.  Ehn- 
ingcr  has  two  smaller  works  in  the  exhibi- 
tion— one  a  landscape  with  figures,  the  motive 
of  which  was  found  near  Pan ;  the  other,  a 
picturesque  mterior  called  the  **  The  Village 
Smithy,"  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  peculiar 
effect  of  light  obtained  through  an  open  door. 

— Two  or  three  small  landscapes  in  Bris- 
tol's studio  attract  attention.  This  artist  has 
a  love  for  simple  subjects,  but  invests  them 
with  a  certain  poetic  feeling  which  is  very 
charming,  and  lends  beauty  to  the  most  com- 
mon-place scenes  and  incidents.  One  of  the 
best  of  his  late  productions  is  a  view  of  As- 
cutney  Mountain,  in  lower  Vermont  We 
look  across  a  lovely  foreground  of  fields  and 
orchards,  untfl  the  eye  rests  upon  the  moun- 
tain mass,  its  base  partly  concealed  by  a 
light  mist  rising  from  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  winds  through  the  plain  beneath  it 
Carefully  and  consdcntiously  painted  in  aH  its 
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details,  and  pleasant  in  its  general  effect,  this 
picture  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen 
from  this  artistes  hand.  Visitors  to  the  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  will  look  with  pleasure  at 
another  work  of  BristoVs,  smaller  than  the 
Ascutney,  remarkable  for  its  broad  and  bril- 
liant expression  of  summer  sunlight  effect. 

— McEmtee  sends  three  pictures  to  the  ex- 
hibition, of  which  two  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages — "An  Autumnal 
Afternoon,"  and  "  The  Ruin."  The  third  is 
a  view  of  "  Lake  Placid,"  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  It  represents  a  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  overhung 
by  picturesque  rocky  banks,  brilliant  with  the 
rich  tints  of  early  autunm.  A  heavy  mist 
conceals  the  foot  of  the  mountdn  in  the  dis- 
tance, whose  head  rises  into  glowing  sunlight. 
We  learn  that  McEntee  is  about  to  visit 
Egypt  and  Syria.  He  will  remam  abroad 
some  time,  but  not  long  enough,  we  trust,  to 
lose  his  love  for  the  American  autumn 
scenery  which  he  has  painted  so  often  and  so 
well. 

— SiiATTUCK  semis  a  very  pleasing  after- 
noon picture,  for  which  he  found  the  motive 
near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Uudson.  The  subject 
is  broadly  treated,  and  the  dreaminess  of  a 
warm  and  sunny  afternoon  is  well  expressed. 
His  large  picture  of  the  *'  White  Hills"  is  still 
at  Goupil^s,  and  he  sends  only  one  to  the 
Academy. 

— GiproRD  sends  three  pictures  —  "The 
Mouth  of  the  Shrewbury  River,"  "After- 
noon on  the  Hudson  near  Hastings,"  and 
"  Roman  Twilight."  The  first  two  we  have 
already  described  in  these  pages.  The  third 
is  a  lovely  piece  of  sentiment,  exquisite  in 
color  and  composition. 

—  Stone  sends  two  admirable  portraits, 
one,  a  half  length  of  Lester  Wallack,  in  the 
character  of  Don  Felixy  in  the  pky  of  The 
Wonder^  the  other,  a  small  cabinet  picture  of 
Mrs.  Iloey,  painted  with  exquisite  finish. 

—  J.  B.  Irving  has  exhibited  in  his  studio 
for  some  weeks  a  beautifhl  composition,  call- 
ed **  The  Boy  and  the  Mouse."  It  repre- 
sents a  bright  little  youngster,  in  his  night- 
dress, standing  in  wait  for  a  mouse  that  hides 
just  out  of  his  sight  round  the  comer  of  a 
bureau.  The  figure  of  the  boy,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  picture,  are  painted  with  the 
careful  and  delicate  finish  observed  in  nearly 
all  of  this  artist's  works.  A  still  more  elabo- 
rate com|K>sition  of  his,  called  "  A  Lady 
Reading,"  exhibits  great  skill  in  the  painting 
of  drapery,  and  the  grouping  of  the  furniture 
of  a  lady*8  boudoir. 


—  liAMBDnr  sends  to  the  Academy  four 
pictures,  two  of  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed. The  other  two  are  the  "  The  Pruner," 
and  "A  study  of  a  Head,"  the  portrait  of  a 
very  beautiful  child,  whose  rich  auburn  locks 
are  gracefully  wreathed  with  ivy. 

—  Beard  sends  only  one  picture,  called 
"  Morning  on  the  Prairies."  A  low  mist, 
painted  with  exquisite  quality  and  gradation 
of  color,  hides  most  of  the  landscape.  In  the 
foreground,  cranes  are  just  starting  from  the 
grass  and  taking  flight  in  a>  long  straggling 
line  over  the  level  expanse.  Beard's  humor- 
ous picture  of  the  "  Old  Woman  who  lived  in 
a  Shoe,"  is  to  be  copied  in  ohromo-lithog- 
raphy,  at  Berlin,  the  same  size  as  the  origi- 
nal 

—  GiONOCX  sends  two  small  landscapes, 
very  pretty  in  subject  and  treatment, — "  A 
Winter  Sunset,"  and  "  A  Lake  in  the  Wil- 
demess." 

—  Le  Clear  sends  a  very  strong  portrait 
of  Parke  Godwin,  admirable  both  as  a  like- 
ness and  as  a  work  of  art  A  likeness  of 
the  late  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  one  of  Le 
Grand  Lockwood,  by  the  same  artist,  are 
excellent  specimens  of  portraiture. 

—  Guy  has  sent  to  Philadelphia  his  beau- 
tiful picture,  called  "  The  Votaress  of  Fash- 
ion,"  which  is  certamly  the  best  work  he 
has  ever  produced.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
garret,  lighted  by  a  lamp,  which  is  nearly 
hidden  from  the  spectator's  sight  by  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  it  is  placed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stands  a  little  girl,  evi- 
dently one  of  the  poorer  class,  partly  un- 
dressed, her  chemise  falling  from  her  shool- 
ders  with  graceful  negUgence,  and  her  dioit 
skirts  allowed  to  trail  behind  at  the  extreme 
of  fashionable  length.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  arch  and  pleased  expression  of  her  face 
as  she  looks  over  her  shoolderand  surreys 
her  train  as  it  lies  on  the  bare  floor.  She 
perhaps  imagines  herself  a  princess,  shut  up 
by  some  malignant  fairy,  or  has  dmdereOa 
visions  of  a  kind  fairy  godmother  coming  in 
to  change  her  poor  and  scanty  wardrobe  into 
silks  and  satins,  by  the  toueh  of  a  magic 
wand.  The  lamp-light  effect  in  this  chann- 
ing  picture  is  worked  out  with  admirable 
skill,  and  all  the  details  of  the  room  aro  com- 
posed with  the  greatest  care.  Guy  sends 
to  the  Academy  two  pictures  of  less  value 
than  the  one  just  described,  but  finished  with 
very  great  delicacy. 

—  Eastman  Johnson  sends  his  picturo 
called  "  The  Boyhood  of  Abraham  lincoln," 
a  work  of  great  interest  and  value. 
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"These  Bonds,"— No  apology  is  neces- 
sary for  speaking  early,  earnestly,  and  often, 
in  defence  'of  a  slandered  friend,  or  of  a  slan- 
dered country.  In  presence  of  an  actual 
organized  effort  to  continue  in  finance  the 
rebellion  that  was  so  emphatically  crushed 
in  war,  and  to  ruin  in  its  reputation  the 
country  which  the  rebels  in  vain  tried  to 
shatter  in  its  material  structure, — ^in  pres- 
ence of  this  ever  slyer  and  deadlier  assault 
thus  repeated,  and  by  the  very  same  enemies, 
it  would  be  weU  worth  while,  if  the  object 
would  be  gwned,  to  devote  not  only  two 
articles  and  one  editorial  paragraph,  but 
every  page  and  word  of  the  Magazine,  from 
cover  to  cover,  to  expositions  of  national 
honesty  and  of  the  absolute  infamies  sought 
to  be  substituted  for  it  by  the  rcpudiators  of 
to-day. 

We  have  before  us  a  rough  counterfeit  in 
general  appearance,  of  a  Treasury  note,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  cry  for  repudiation  (i.  e.,  for 
payment  of  the  bonds  in  paper  money),  and 
further  garnished  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, the  repudiating  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  and  still  further  garnished  by 
an  announcement  which  is  doubtless  nearest 
and  dearest  of  all  to  the  hearts  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  which  is  an  advertisement  of  a 
Cincinnati  newspaper.  It  is  a  curious  re- 
duplication of  rascality  to  make  a  cry  for  a 
public  swindle  the  cloak  for  private  specula- 
tion ;  a  angular  inverted  hypocrisy  to  court 
patronage  under  pretence  of  being  wicked  I 
These  dexterous  advertisements  are  circu- 
lated widely  at  the  West,  and  doubtless  are 
materially  enriching  the  shrewd  newspaper 
managers  who  got  them  up. 

We  also  have  half  a  dozen  editorials  from 
the  Repudiatwr^  a  newspaper  issued  in  a 
Western  city,  avowedly  and  eo  nomine  in  ad- 
vocacy of  national  falsehood  and  cheating. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  our  readers 
require  any  argument  to  support  their  ethics. 
We  only  quote  a  shigle  phrase  which  reveals 
the  heart  of  the  mystery,  and  explains  our 
assertion  that  the  Repudiation  movement  is 
simply  the  dead  Rebellion,  resurrected,  and 
as  is  natural,  with  even  additional  features 
of  abomination.  **  The  Jiepudiator^^  says  this 
periodical,  ^^advoeatee  tJu  repudiation  of 
Oovemmetii  Bond*  isetied  to  deeiroy  lAbertyy 

If  this  single  sentence  from  the  organ 
itself  of  the  repudiation  party  does  not  at 


once  reveal  the  constituency  and  the  aims  of 
that  party,  and  by  its  own  intrinsic  lie  an- 
swer and  condcnm  itself  and  its  friends  for- 
ever, it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  claim 
national  honor  any  more.  Yicksburg  and 
Gettysburg,  Fort  Fisher  and  Fort  Wagner, 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  were  indeed  in  vcun 
if  we  are  now  to  surrender  not  only  the 
Government,  but  our  honesty,  to  this  wicked 
phantom  of  the  enemy  that  wo  once  have 
slain  and  buried. 


Half  the  human  race  are  women ;  so  it  is 
arithmetically  fair  that  half  the  bulk  of  liter- 
ature should  be  by  them,  and  half  for  thcuL 
The  discussions  of  recent  times  on  the  Woman 
Queilion,  now  rapidly  increasing  in  extent 
and  seriousness,  might  perhaps  numerically 
be  entitled  to  all  literature  for  a  time,  until 
the  totality  of  fcminme  printed  utterances 
shall  equal  the  masculine.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, here  pursue  these  mathematical  specu- 
lations ;  the  calculus  has  never  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  apocalypse  or  to  the 
millenniuuL  We  have  now  to  do  only  with 
the  sequels  of  our  own  ^discussions.  Mr. 
Thom.  Whitens  little  sermon  has  "  raised  the 
waters,"  and  the  editor  has  received  a  thun- 
derstorm of  indignant  refutations  One  of  these 
is  given  in  the  present  number.  Another,  a 
strong  array  of  facts  from  history  put  into 
argumentative  form,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall, 
will  appear  in  the  June  number.  In  fact, 
the  editor  is  hi  a  position  to  print  several 
magazines — full  of  them. 

A  more  practical  and  sorrowful  side  of  the 
Woman  Question  was  treated  in  our  April 
article  in  the  "  Poor  Girls  of  New  York."  Its 
painful  story  has  stirred  pity,  even  in  a  more 
efficient  form  than  that  of  the  indignation 
excited  by  Mr.  Thom.  White ;  and  the  editor 
begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $4  from 
"  A  Lady,"  for  the  relief  of  Mary,  the  sewing- 
girl,  and  $10  from  '*  A  Bookseller,"  which  we 
have  handed  to  the  Working  Women's  Protec- 
tive Association.  The  editor  has  also  con- 
versed with  one  dt  two  ladies  who  would 
gladly  employ  some  competent  assistant — 
say  some  starved  and  swindled  sewing-girl — 
as  a  sempstress  and  household  assistant,  at 
remunerative  wages,  and  with  comfortable 
Borroundmgs.  One  of  these  ladies  observed 
that  she  had  already  tried  this  cx^tvcc^<(!^'wV^%:cA 
had  nearly  concluded  a  bargoAH^^  ^^<^rs^ 
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Girl,  who,  however,  contemptuously  walked 
off  again  to  her  miserj,  on  being  informed 
that  her  employer  would  very  likely  have 
occasionally  to  call  her  up  in  the  night 
American  poor  girls  think  it  disreputable  to 
go  out  to  service,  even  as  sempstress  or  nurse. 
They  prefer  the  risk  of  the  more  disreputable 
fates  that  often  await  the  poor  sewing-girL 
They  also  long  for  the  supposed  excitements 
and  independence  and  easy  earnings  of  the 
great  city,  and  abhor  the  quiet  hard  work  of 
a  country  home.  From  foolish  vanity  and 
ambition  they  crowd  into  the  city.  From 
foolish  pride  they  avoid  safe  and  useful  and 
respectable  occupations;  and  their  foolish 
pride  often  lets  them  down  into  painful  sor- 
row and  sinful  shame.  Great  vexation  is  felt 
and  uttered  by  American  housekeepers  at  the 
despotism  of  the  Biddies.  This  is  hateful 
enough.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  pride 
of  the  Americans.  Let  our  own  native-bom 
working-women — the  sisters  of  the  men  who 
live  honorably  by  farming  and  mechanics — 
let  American  women  once  realize  that  the 
labors  of  a  cook  and  a  chambermaid  are  every 
whit  as  respectable  as  those  of  a  farmer,  or  a 
carpenter,  and  let  them  act  accordingly — and 
very  much  will  instantly  have  been  accom- 
plisihed  towards  the  healthy  adjustment  of 
the  Biddy  Questidn,  the  Poor  Sewing-Girl 
Question,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  American 
Women's  Question  together.  Honest  hard 
work  is  honorable.  Housework  is  an  indis- 
pensable training  for  marriage.  It  would  be 
disreputable,  possibly,  in  England  to  go  out 
to  service ;  but  it  should  not  be  in  America — 
not  for  any  young  woman  in  the  land. 

A  paragraph  on  this  theme  from  the  Chi- 
cago Advance^  received  after  the  above  was 
in  type,  advises  the  poor  gprls  in  search  of  em- 
ployment to  **  avoid  the  large  cities,  and  ny 
mtun  in  the  country.  These  perishing  thou- 
sands, the  details  of  whose  misery  are  so  har- 
rowing, that  one  shrinks  from  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  and  even  grieves  to  have 
read  of  them,  are  principally  from  the  coun- 
try, attracted  by  a  desire  to  see  something  of 
city  life,  and  the  deceptive  hope  of  obtaming 
higher  wages.  It  is  the  old  story  of  moths 
fluttering  into  the  flame.  The  disappoint- 
ments and  temptations  of  the  city  consume 
virtue  and  health.  One  draws  a  prize  and 
twenty  receive  blanks ;  but  the  prize  is  report- 
ed, the  blanks  are  forgotten,  and  a  fresh  crowd 
are  ready  to  invest  in  the  lottery !  There  are 
girls  enough  city-bom  to  supply  the  demand 
for  all  bbor  that  pays.  The  rush  from  the 
country  sinks  the  wages  to  the  starvation 


point.  We  wish  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
would  read  this  number  of  Putnam^  and  take 
a  solemn  oath  to  keep  their  daughters  away 
from  the  city,  unless  they  can  go  into  familiea 
of  relatives,  and  are  sure  of  employment 
which  is  both  healthfbl  and  remunerative.'* 

The  same  writer  uiges,  as  we  have  done,  that 
"  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  so 
far  as  health  and  sure  support  is  concerned,  is 
open  immediately  to  these  thousands  of  poor 
girls.  It  lies  in  household  employment.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  we  told 
that  thirty  thousand  poor  girls  are  starving 
over  their  needles,  and  find  no  relief  but  in  a 
fall  from  virtue,  when  there  are  twice  thirty 
thousand  families  in  the  same  dty  who 
would  be  glad  to  employ  them  in  domestic 
work,  as  cooks,  waiters,  nurses,  and  dressing 
maids,  at  remunerative  wages  ?  Must  an  un- 
reasonable pride  be  gratified,  even  if  the  price 
be  life  or  virtue  ?  If  so,  call  no  longer  on  ns 
for  pity,  and  cense  the  needless  wail,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,** 
or  the  article  in  Putnam,  At  thb  moment 
there  are  thousands  of  families  in  every  city, 
vexed  with  ignorant,  untidy,  incompetent  ser- 
vants fresh  from  Ireland  or  Grermany,  who 
would  be  glad  enough  to  exchange  them  for 
farmers*  daughters  from  the  country,  and  me- 
chanics* and  laborers*  daughters  in  the  dty — 
families  in  which  such  young  women  would 
find  the  most  comfortable  homes,  good  food, 
kind  treatment  and  high  wages,  with  health, 
leisure  time,  and  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment.** 

What  our  readers  think  about  us,  it  is 
always  useful,  if  not  satisfactory,  to  know. 
The  following  missive  is  post-marked  Balti- 
more. We  give  it  just  as  it  is  received,  and 
will  only  say,  in  self-defence,  that  we  cUdn'fc 
know  we  were  so  wicked. 

The  8d.  of  April  1868. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  and  poisonous 
magazine,  teeming  with  misconceptions  of 
historical  truth — abounding  in  erroneous 
statements  and .  falsification  of  history — un- 
fair in  the  extreme  to  the  catholic  church, 
and  withal  such  a  specimen  of  Protestant 
ignorance  of  Catholic  truth  and  tenets  as  can 
rarely  be  met  with  on  this  or  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certainly  wrong  not 
only  to  read  it,  but  also  to  support  it 

B.  P.  Courcclles. 

We  fancy,  after  all,  that  Miss  Conroelles^ 
it  not  Miss  ?)  was  writing  a  note  of  approha- 
tion  for  this  Magazine,  and  one  of  disappro- 
bation for  7^  Catholic  World,  and  hts  only 
cross-directed  the  two. 
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DB.  JOnN  HOOBB,  THE  AUTHOB  OF  *'  ZBLUCO.^ 


Are  there  any  novel-readers,  in  this 
age  of  novel-writers,  who  read  "  Zeluco  ?" 
We  suppose  there  maybe  here  and  there 
somebody  venturesome  enougb  to  ex- 
plore the  upper  shelves  of  the  circulat- 
ing library  where  the  three  volumes  re- 
pose with  their  dead  contemporaries, 
and,  struck  by  the  sounding  romantic 
title,  or  moved  by  the  literary  traditions 
of  the  past,  wipe  the  dust  from  the  book, 
and  perchance  make  acquaintance  with 
the  gentle  patience  of  Laura  and  the 
malignity  of  her  corrupt  and  contempti- 
ble lord.  If  the  reader  bring  to  the 
perusal  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  its  virtues 
and  vices,  he  will,  spite  of  the  unpleas- 
ant company  of  despicable,  ruthless 
crime  to  which  he  is  introduced  in  por- 
tions of  the  work,  be  not  unfevorably 
impressed  alike  with  the  genius  and 
amiable  philosophical  temperament  of 
the  author — a  man  of  taste  and  reflec- 
tion, of  a  complete,  well-rounded  career 
of  human  experience,  who  had  seen  life, 
as  it  has  happened  to  few  so  capable 
observers  to  see  it,  in  private  and  in 
public,  in  its  more  familiar  and  in  its 
most  extraordinary  aspects. 


His  native  country,  Scotland,  not  ac- 
customed to  neglect  her  worthies,  may 
take  an  honest  pride  in  John  Moore. 
He  came  of  a  good  stock.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Kirk  at  Stirling, 
eminent  for  his  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  who,  at  his  death  in  the  son^s 
boyhood,  left  the  youth  to  the  care  of  a 
mother  distinguished  for  her  good  sense 
and  amiable  disposition.  Under  these 
auspices,  young  Moore  was  diligently 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and,  medicine  being  chosen  for  his  pro- 
fession, was  apprenticed  to  Gordon,  the  . 
philanthropic  surgeon,  to  whom  the 
novelist  Smollett,  not  long  before,  had 
been  a  pupil.  Duly  instructed  in  the 
science,  at  the  early  ago  of  nineteen  he 
secured  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  then  a  commoner,  and  in  an 
official  surgical  capacity  accompanied 
him  and  his  regiment  to  Flanders, 
where  he  served  under  General  Brad- 
dock.  He  subsequently  renewed  his 
medical  studies  at  Paris  and  London, 
and,  having  married  happily,  pursued 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Glas- 
gow, to  the  age  of  forty-three,  when, 
being  engaged  as  the  travelling  compan- 
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ion,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  yonng 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  entered  upon  that 
course  of  observation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries wliich  was  to  furnish  the  material 
and  incentive  to  his  future  literary  ca- 
reer. Five  years  were  passed  with  this 
nobleman,  of  course  with  every  social 
advantage,  in  the  study  of  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe.  On  returning  home 
he  published  his  first  work,  "A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany,"  followed  by  a 
similar  work  on  Italy.  "  Zeluco,"  his 
first  novel,  appeared  in  1786,  when  the 
author  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
fifty-seven.  In  1792  he  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris,  on  a 
tour  of  observation,  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  culminating  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  He  shortly  after 
published  a  narrative  of  his  residence 
in  France,  and  subsequently  a  "  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the 
French  Revolution."  A  second  novel, 
"Edward,"  appeared  from  his  pen  in 
1796;  and  a  third,  "Mordaunt,"  in 
1800.  These,  with  the  exception  of  a 
volume  of  "Medical  Sketches"  and  a 
memoir  of  Smollett,  complete  the  series 
of  the  author's  publications.  He  died 
in  England,  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-three, leaving  a  family  of  several  sons 
all  honorably  employed  in  the  profes- 
sions, the  eldest  of  whom,  General  Sir 
John  Moore,  has  liis  place  in  history. 

The  filling  up  of  this  skeleton  outline 
is  to  be  supplied  from  the  books  of  the 
author;  and  they  afford,  as  we  have 
intimated,  a  rare  opi^ortunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  a  man  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know.  There  is  probably 
no  profession  which  affords  better  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  character 
than  that  of  the  physician  ;  and  when 
it  is  exercised  by  a  man  of  natural  good 
sense,  of  thorough  education,  of  a  kind, 
sympathetic  heart,  of  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, we  would  rank  it  foremost  in  this 
particular.  The  lawyer  sees  much  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  generally  in  a  hard, 
selfish  aspect,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  property  or  the  defence  of 
wounded  character.  The  clergyman  is 
witness  to  much  of  suffering  and  much 


of  heroism;    but  there  are  fewer  dis- 
guises with  the  physician.    Ego  U  intua 
et  in  cute  noH  may  he  fairly  say  with 
the  Roman  satirist,  of  the  race  of  man, 
whose  existence  he  watches  at  eveiy 
stage,  from  the  cradle   to  the  grave. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  danger  to  the 
physician,  common   to  him  witli  the 
members  of  the  other  professions — ^that 
of  blinding  his  judgment  by  a  species 
of  studied  conventionalism,  with  the 
opposite  risk  of  entertaining  a  habit  of 
contempt,  generated  naturally  enough 
by  the  constant  sight  of  the  weakness 
and    corruptions   of    poor   humanity. 
From  these  tendencies  the  physician  can 
be  saved  only  by  the  possession  of  an 
intellect  of  unusual  soundness,  and  a 
heart  of  uncommon  benevolence.  Where 
these  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  Moore,  there 
are  boundless  charity  and  unfathomable 
sympathy.     There  are  living  patterns 
of  such  men ;  and  they  may  be  looked 
for  at  the  very  summit  of  the  profession. 
You  may  know  them  by  the  qualities 
which  mark  the  true  man  of  science  and 
the  true  man  of  feeling.    Calm,  patient, 
sedate ;  looking  tranquilly  out  upon  the 
world  with  "an  eye  that  hath  kept 
watch  o'er  man's  mortality ; "  tolerant 
judges,   in   their  wide  experience,  of 
human  frailty ;  ever  seeking  to  relieve 
suffering ;  cultivating  cheerfulness  as  a 
prime  minister  of  their  art ;   daily  ob- 
servers of  the  severest  trials  of  endur- 
ance, and  of  the  most  touching  examples 
of  devotion  ;— the  tired  actor,  wearied 
with  his  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
his  mask  thrown  aside  in  the  presence 
of  his  friend,  who  counts  the  pulsations 
of  his  heart — who,  with  more  penetrat- 
ing sagacity,  with   deeper  insight  of 
sympathy,  with    greater   scorn  where 
scorn  should  be  given,  with  more  will- 
ing tolerance   where    charity  appeals, 
who,  sooner  than  the  good  physician,  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  pen  of  the 
novelist,  to  go  forth  into  society  and 
write    the  character    of   the  race,  its 
blended  good  and  o-il,  the  mingled 
result  of  its  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual elements  ? 

The  reason,  perhaps,  why  than  are  so 
few  authors,  depicters  of  lift  and  man^ 
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ners,  from  the  medical  profession,  is  the 
engrossing  nature  of  the  pursuit,  and  its 
tendency  to  formalism.  One  must  be 
of  the  profession,  and  above  it,  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  we  have  suggested. 
This  was  the  lot  of  Moore,  which  quali- 
fied him  for  his  literary  work.  He  was 
early  thrown  upon  the  world  in  that 
army-life  which  has  bred  so  many  good 
authors.  Then  his  occupation  as  a  sur- 
geon relieved  him  from  the  pottering, 
dwindling  tendencies  which  too  often 
entangle  the  physician— reverencing  the 
sovereign  healing  ministries  of  nature, 
he  freely  ridiculed  the  excessive  "  pre- 
scriptions "  of  his  day — and,  what  was 
essential  to  his  career,  he  was,  at  the 
prime  of  life,  exempted  from  the  routine 
of  the  calling,  and  summoned  to  play 
his  part,  with  a  freedom  which  could 
not  exist  for  him  in  Great  Britain,  in 
unreserved  intercourse  with  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  social  circles  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  this 
too  at  a  period  when  the  whole  continent 
was  in  a  ferment  of  new  ideas,  when 
Europe  was  laboring  with  the  great 
birth  of  the  Revolution. 

We  confess  we  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  man  as  an  introduction  to 
his  writings,  being  of  Addison's  opinion, 
in  the  Spectator^  "  that  a  reader  seldom 
peruses  a  book  with  pleasure,  till  he 
knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a 
black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  chftl- 
eric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor ; 
with  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature, 
that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right 
understanding  of  an  author."  The  wor- 
thy Hbiographer  of  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson,  has  taken  pains,  in  his  some- 
what generalizing  way,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the 
author  of  "  Zeluco."  "  His  person  and 
manners,"  we  are  told,  "  announced  vig- 
or of  body  and  intrinsic  worth.  His 
form  was  manly  and  graceful.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  prepossessing. 
His  eye  expressed,  at  once,  penetration 
and  benignity.  His  air  and  manner 
commanded  respect,  while  it  inspired 
affection.  His  behavior  and  address 
bore  the  genuine  stamp  of  true  polite- 
ness;  dignified,  with   ease   and  grace. 


and  affable,  without  vanity  or  affecta- 
tion." This  is  complimentary  enough, 
but  vague,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
biography  iif  the  last  century.  A  writer 
in  the  present  would  give  the  color  of 
the  eyes  and  hair  of  his  subject,  an 
enumeration  of  his  phrenological  or- 
gans, his  height  in  feet  and  inches,  his 
weight  in  avoirdupois.  For  ourselves, 
we  prefei^to  either,  a  glance  at  the  good 
Doctor's  portraits,  taken  at  different  pe- 
riods by  Cochrane,  by  Gavin  H&milton, 
by  Sir  Thomas  La^vrence,  and  by  an 
amateur,  W.  Lock.  The  first,  taken  at 
his  prime,  shows  a  countenance  of  much 
beauty,  in  the  general  well-rounded  con- 
tour, and  the  graceful  separate  features. 
The  second,  taken  later  in  life,  has 
another  beauty,  that  of  thoughtAil  medi- 
tation, proportioned  to  the  period. 
Lawrence's  portrait  we  have  not  seen ; 
that  of  Lock  is  a  profile-sketch,  with  the 
features  somewhat  worn.  All  exhibit 
traces  of  manly  force  and  sensibility. 

Such  were  the  opportunities  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  man.  Let  us  test  them  by 
his  writings.  The  "View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France,"  his  first  book, 
opens  with  a  scene  characteristic  of  the 
habits  of  men  of  family  and  fashion  of 
the  day.  Moore's  young  charge,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  has  just  lost  an  un- 
conscionable sum  in  a  fit  of  gambling — 
a  propensity  which  he  may  have  inherit- 
ed from  his  father,  the  proud  and  profli- 
gate Duke,  who  carelessly  threw  away  a 
thousand  pounds  in  an  entertainment 
one  night  at  Lord  Chesterfield's,  neglect- 
ing his  cards  at  one  end  of  the  room 
while  he  was  making  love  to  the  beau- 
tiinl  Miss  Gunning  at  the  other.  Every 
reader  of  the  gossip  of  those  times  will 
recall  Horace  Walpole's  account  of  his 
marriage  to  the  lady,  which  came  off  a 
day  or  two  after ;  how  the  hot-livered 
Duke  hurried  her  away  at  midnight  to 
Mayfair  Chapel,  where  the  couple  were 
united  by  an  obsequious  parson,  "  with 
a  ring  of  the  bed-curtain."  Seven  hun- 
dred people,  he  also  tells  us,  "  sat  up  all 
night  in  and  about  an  inn  in  Yorkshire 
to  see  her  get  into  her  post-chaise  one 
morning."  This  lady,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
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band,  became  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and 
by  her  two  illostrious  marriages  was  the 
mother  of  four  Dukes.  Of  these  the 
second  was  Moore's  pupil,  or  companion, 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  gam- 
bling scene.  The  Mentor  resolutely  ex- 
postulates, exhibiting  the  folly  and  im- 
morality of  his  course,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  lecture,  enters  one  of  the 
young  gentleman's  acquaintances,  who 
poo-poohs  all  the  arguments  in  the  cause 
of  virtue.  "  There,"  says  he,  "  is  Charles 
Fox,  a  man  completely  ruined,  yet  be- 
loved by  his  friend^  and  admired  by  his 
country  as  much  as  ever."  The  reply 
of  Moore  was  creditable  to  his  wit  and 
candor.  "If,"  said  he,  "nobody  had 
been  influenced  by  that  gentleman's  ex- 
ample, except  those  who  possessed  his 
genius,  his  turn  for  play  would  never 
have  hurt  one  man  in  the  kingdom." 
He  then  clinches  somewhat  this  dispar- 
aging reflection  on  the  understanding 
of  his  opponent  by  a  most  beautiful  and 
apposite  illustration,  condensing  a  ser- 
mon into  a  refined  witticism.  It  will 
not  do,  he  argued,  to  seek  protection 
under  the  example  of  Fox,  whose  loss 
of  character  he,  at  the  same  time,  poeti- 
cally insinuates: — "for  the  fire  which 
bums  a  piece  of  wood  to  ashes,  can 
only  melt  a  guinea,  which  still  retains 
its  intrinsic  value,  tJiovgh  hia  majesty^a 
countenance  tio  hmgcr  shines  on  li." 

Moore's  observation  of  French  society 
in  this  first  visit  to  Paris,  exhibits  the 
elements  of  the  yet  unsuspected  coming 
Revolution.  He  notices  at  the  outset 
the  social  position  and  the  influence  of 
men  of  letters  upon  the  sentiments  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  even  upon  "  the 
measures  of  government."  The  hard, 
inevitable  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  as  a 
permanent  condition,  impresses  itself 
upon  him  as  "  the  surest  proof  of  a  care- 
less, and  consequently  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment." Incidents  of  the  arrogant 
social  tyranny  of  the  noblesse  peep  out 
in  his  pages.  The  very  streets  of  Paris, 
in  the  absence  of  sidewalks,  indicate 
that  the  French  world  was  made  for  the 
nobility,  as  their  carriages  driven  vio- 
lently along  crowd  the  long-suffering 
canaille  to   the  wall,  "  dispersing  the 


people  at  their  approach  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind."  Ho  sees  nowhere  any 
political  rights  for  any  body  of  men ; 
princes,  nobles,  and  clergy,  having  only 
"certain  privileges  which  distin^g^uish 
them  in  different  degrees  from  their  fel- 
low-subjects." The  monarchy  is  "  raised 
so  high  that  it  quite  loses  sight  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation."  Yet  the  people  are 
eminently  loyal,  taking  more  pride  in 
their  sovereign,  with  more  interest  in 
his  ways,  with  more  conaderation,  like 
that  of  a  mother  for  a  spoilt  child^  for 
his  very  weaknesses,  than  any  other  sub- 
jects in  Europe.  If  a  prophet  had  then 
arisen  to  declare  that  in  a  few  years,  in 
a  great  popular  movement,  the  head  of 
Louis  the  "well-beloved"  would  be 
seen  rolling  at  the  foot  of  a  scaffold,  he 
would  have  been  derided  as  a  maniac 
or  stoned  as  a  malignant. 

From  France  we  pass  to  Switaserland. 
While  at  Geneva  our  author,  of  course, 
visited  Femey,  then,  in  the  lifetime  of 
its  distinguished  occupant,  as  now,  a 
"  Mecca  of  the  mind,"  a  shrine  for  lite- 
rary pilgrims,  vocal  with  the  oracles  of 
its  Apollo.  Voltaire,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  to  have  made  a  happy  impression 
upon  Dr.  Moore.  He  was  then  eighty, 
a  skeleton  in  appearance  to  the  eye  of 
every  one,  but  a  skeleton,  we  are  bid  to 
remember,  "  with  a  look  of  more  spirit 
and  vivacity  than  is  generally  produced 
b|r  flesh  and  blood,  however  blooming 
and  youthful.  The  most  piercing  eyes 
I  ever  beheld  are  those  of  Voltaire.  His 
whole  countenance  is  expressive  of  ge- 
nius, observation,  and  extreme  sensibil- 
ity." As  a  proof  of  this  sensibility,  Dr. 
Moore  relates  his  observation  of  him, 
when  at  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
own  plays  at  the  little  French  theatre^ 
in  the  vicinity  at  Chatelaine,  he  saw  him 
"  shed  tears  with  the  profusion  of  a  girl 
present  for  the  first  time  at  a  tragedy." 
This  was  very  characteristic  of  a  man 
who  had  through  so  many  years  culti- 
vated his  susceptibilities  to  the  degree 
and  extent  witnessed  in  the  many  works 
of  Voltaire.  It  goes  far  to  disprove  the 
usual  charge  of  heartlcssness  brought 
against  men  of  wit — ^TN'ho,  if  we  look  a 
very  little  into  the  matter,  must  be  of 
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very  delicate  perceptions,  and  of  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  feeling,  to  be  wits  at  alL 
A  man  must  have  lived  beneath  the 
surface,  and  felt  deeply,  to  perceive  the 
subtle  relations  of  things  involved  in 
being  witty ;  though  it  must  be  admit- 
ted he  may  not  always — Voltaire,  cer- 
tainly, very  often  did  not— put  his  ac- 
quaintance with  life  to  the  best  use. 
Voltaire,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  came 
honestly  by  his  tears. .  It  was  Pope, 
another  satirist,  and  capable  of  some 
severe  acrimony  in  that  direction,  who 
said  of  these  exhibitions  of  feeling, 
"  The  finest  minds,  like  the  finest  met- 
als, dissolve  the  easiest." 

Dr.  Moore  found  Voltaire  at  Femey 
in  the  enjojrment  of  a  reality  of  prosper- 
ity among  the  villagers  which  he  had, 
in  the  careful  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  created.  He  notes 
his  services  to  mankind  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  their  tyrants  and  oppressors; 
and  deeply  regrets  that  he  had  allowed 
the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  to  glance  from 
an  unworthy  priesthood  to  the  Christian 
religion  itself.  Some  specimens  of  his 
wit  are  given,  for  he  kept  up  the  art 
and  habit  of  saying  "  good  things  "  to 
the  end.  One  of  these  was,  for  him,  a 
milder  attack  than  usual  on  the  clergy. 
"If  you  subtract  pride  from  priests," 
some  one  said,  "  nothing  will  remain." 
"  VoiLS  eompteZy  done,  monsieur,  la  gour- 
mandiae  pour  rien,'*^  was  the  reply  of 
Voltaire. 

Passing  over  descriptions  of  Swiss 
scenery,  since  made  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  we  may  incidentally  notice  a 
trait  of  manners  or  of  character,  here 
and  there,  as  the  journey  is  extended 
through  the  German  principalities.  Ev- 
erywhere we  notice  a  certain  breadth 
of  mind,  philosophical  perception,  and 
humanitarian  feeling  in  the  estimate  of 
social  phenomena.  A  sight  of  the  chain- 
gang  at  work  in  the  streets  of  Bern 
elicits  a  warning  on  the  "  bad  effects  of 
habituating  people  to  behold  the  misery 
of  their  fellow-creatures," — a  principle 
now  generally  recognized  in  the  penal 
discipline  of  the  civilized  world.  Con- 
trary to  an  im|>ression  or  prejudice  not 
unf^quently  entertained,  he  notices  the 


unexpected  circumstance  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Swiss  cantons  were  "  in  the 
strongest  degree  democratical,"  while 
"  the  most  perfect  aristocracy  of  them 
all "  was  established  in  the  Protestant 
canton  of  Bern.  At  Strasburg,  in  ad- 
miration of  its  grand  cathedral,  and 
noticing  the  great  number  of  such  edi- 
fices, he  is  stimulated  to  remark  that 
the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  could  not 
have  been  so  wholly  given  up  to  selfish 
indulgence,  as  the  satirists  have  repre- 
sented, else  they  would  have  built  more 
episcopal  palaces  for  themselves  than 
churches  for  the  people  and  their  relig- 
ion. In  Germany  he  notices  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  mixed  religious  influences 
left  after  the  Reformation.  At  Heidel- 
berg he  finds  "  the  great  church  divided 
into  two  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  Protestants,  and  in  the  other  the 
Papists,  perform  public  worship."  At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  Luther- 
anism  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  allowed  no  place  of  worship 
within  the  territory.  The  travellers, 
pleased  with  its  society,  alike  of  the 
noblesse  and  the  bourgeois,  lingered 
long  at  this  Gree  city,  till  they  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  long  and  learned 
lectures  of  the  savans  over  the  scientific 
and  other  curiosities  which  graced  the 
museums  of  the  "  collectors "  in  their 
private  houses.  As  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton floundered  through  the  snow  on  his 
way  to  Cassel,  with  six  horses  to  each 
chaise,  moving  in  some  places  no  faster 
than  a  couple  of  hearses,  we  are  told  he 
bore  the  infliction  "  with  wonderful  se- 
renity, contemplating  the  happy  evasion 
he  had  made  from  the  cabinets  at 
Frankfort." 

Arrived  at  Potsdam,  they  are  present- 
ed to  the  great  Frederick,  of  whom 
much  is  said,  of  his  personal  appearance, 
habits  of  dress  and  living,  inveterate 
military  discipline,  ways  of  thinking 
and  conversation.  The  resistance  of 
the  Colonists  in  America  to  England, 
fast  ripening  into  the  Revolution,  was 
now  the  growing  topic  of  talk  in  Eu- 
rope. Frederick  tackled  his  visitors  on 
this  point  at  once,  asking  Moore  if  he 
"  had  received  letters  by  the  last  post, 
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and  if  tbcy  mentioned  any  thing  of  the 
affairs  in  America.  He  said  there  were 
accounts  from  Holland,  that  the  English 
troops  had  been  driven  from  Boston, 
and  that  the  Americans  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  place.  1  told  him,  our  let- 
ters informed  us,  that  the  army  had  left 
Boston  to  make  an  attack  with  more 
effect  elsewhere.  He  smiled  and  said : 
If  you  will  not  allow  the  retreat  to 
have  been  an  affair  of  necessity,  you 
will  at  least  admit  that  it  was  tout-d- 
fait  d  propos.  He  said  he  heard  that 
some  British  officers  had  gone  into  the 
American  service,  and  mentioned  Co- 
lonel Lee,  whom  he  had  seen  at  his 
court.  He  observed,  that  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  govern  men  by  force  at 
such  a  distance ;  that  if  the  Americans 
should  be  beat  (which  appeared  a  little 
problematical),  still  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  continue  to  draw  from 
them  a  revenue  by  taxation ;  that  if  we 
intended  conciliation  with  America, 
some  of  our  measures  were  too  rough ; 
and  if  wc  intended  its  subjection,  they 
were  too  gentle.  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing :  *  Enflny  messieurs,  je  ne  comprends 
pets  ces  chases  Id  ;  je  n^ai  paint  de  cohnic : 
—j^espere  que  tous  tirerez  hicji  d^affaire, 
mats  elle  me  parait  un  peu  epineusey 
The  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  at 
Vienna,  was  hardly  more  sympathetic 
or  implicit.  When  asked  which  side, 
America  or  England,  he  favored,  he 
adroitly  replied,  "cTb  snis  par  metier 
royalistey 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  in  various 
circles  must  have  been  not  a  little  an- 
noying to  the  travellers ;  for  they  found 
everywhere  on  the  Continent  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Rev- 
olutionists, "  not,"  as  Moore,  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  Macaulay's  mot  on  the 
bear  and  the  Puritans,  says,  **  from  love 
to  them,  but  evidently  from  dislike  to 
us."  He  devotes,  indeed,  a  separate 
chapter  or  letter  to  an  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  preference.  Writing  from 
Vienna,  he  says :  "  Our  disputes  with 
the  Colonies  have  been  a  prevailing  topic 
of  conversation  wherever  we  have  been 
since  we  left  England.  The  warmth 
with  which  this  subject  is  handled  in- 


creases every  day.  At  present  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Continent  seem  as  im- 
patient as  those  of  Great  Britain  for 
news  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  here 
they  are  all  of  one  mind — all  praying 
for  success  to  the  Americans,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  every  piece  of  bad  fortune  which 
happens  to  our  army."  Moore  is  can- 
did enough  to  find  the  cause  for  much 
of  this  feeling  in  the  insufferable  arro- 
gance of  Jol\n  Bull  himself,  in  his  praise 
of  himself,  his  contempt  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  indifference  with  which 
he  was  always  wounding  their  vanity. 
"  We  are  apt,"  says  he,  "  to  build  our 
panegyric  of  Old  England  on  the  ruin 
and  wretchedness  of  all  other  countries. 
Italy  is  too  hot,  the  inns  miserable,  and 
the  whole  country  swarms  with  monks 
and  other  vermin.  In  France,  the  peo- 
ple are  slaves  and  coxcombs,  the  music 
execrable ;  they  boil  their  meat  to  rags, 
and  there  is  no  porter,  and  very  little 
strong  ale,  in  the  country.  In  Germany, 
some  of  their  princes  have  little  more  to 
spend  than  an  English  gentleman :  they 
use  stoves  instead  of  grates ;  they  eat 
sourcrout,  and  speak  high  Dutch.  The 
Danes  and  Swedes  are  reminded  that 
they  are  rather  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  equator ;  and  many  sly  hints 
are  given  concerning  the  inconveniences 
of  a  cold  climate.  Of  all  things,  I 
should  think  it  most  prudent  to  be  si- 
lent on  this  last  topic,  as  so  many  paltry 
states  will  take  precedency  of  Old  Eng- 
land, whenever  it  is  the  established  eti- 
quette that  rank  shall  be  determined  by 
climate." 

From  Germany  the  travellers  passed 
to  Italy,  traversing  the  land  from  Venice 
to  Naples.  It  was  in  many  respects  a 
different  Italy  from  the  Italy  of  to-day ; 
yet  in  others  much  the  same,  for  then, 
as  it  is  now,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
traveller  lay  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
grand  historical  memorials,  its  remains 
of  imperial  art,  its  later  church  architec- 
ture, the  wealth  of  its  palaces  and  mu- 
seums in  painting  and  sculpture.  These 
things,  perhaps,  have  been  better  de- 
scribed since  by  the  new  critical,  aesthet- 
ic, and  philosophical  school  of  Italian 
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travellers,  of  whom  Goethe  was  the  pio- 
neer, and  of  whom  the  acute,  lively, 
analytic  Taine  is  the  latest  representa- 
tive ;  but  Moore's  narrative,  bearing  the 
imprcssof  his  liberal  culture  and  candid 
disposition,  and  conveyed  moreover  in 
a  style  of  remarkable  ease,  may  still  be 
read  with  pleasure.  His  book  has  one 
merit  which  is  rather  rare  with  those 
of  greater  philosophical  pretensions ;  it 
is  clear  and  directly  intelligible.  We 
may  not  here  linger  over  its  pleasant 
pages,  its  old  but  ever  to  be  remember- 
ed chronicle  of  the  past,  its  anecdotes 
of  modem  life  and  manners,  its  studies 
of  society  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Napo- 
leonic invasion,  when  Venice  was  still  a 
republic,  when  the  tiara  was  worn  by 
Pius  VI.,  the  more  precise  successor  of 
the  liberal  or  indiflferent  Ganganelli, 
and  the  Court  of  Naples  was  ornament- 
ed at  the  British  embassy  by  the  unfad- 
ed  attractions  of  a  lady  now  better  re- 
membered than  any  princess  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula  —  the  charming  Lady 
Hamilton. 

When  Moore  revisited  France  in  com- 
pany with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in 
1792,  he  found  it  a  different  country 
from  that  "  gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth 
and  social  ease  "  which  he  had  visited 
fifteen  years  before  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  gayety,  in- 
deed, was  not  altogether  gone — men, 
for  the  time,  laughed  louder;  but  the 
mirth  was  fast  growing  to  be  a  hollow- 
hearted  echo  ripening  into  the  maniac 
revelry  of  despair — for  this  was  the  era 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  nation  was 
already  whirling  in  the  outer  circles  of 
the  maelstrom  which  was  to  devour  its 
life  and  liberties.  Perhaps  we  have  no 
better  testimony  to  the  progress  and 
motives  of  the  Revolution  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  Diary  kept  by  Moore.  He 
was  a  calm,  dispassionate  observer,  a 
friend  to  human  rights,  and  a  well- 
wisher  to  those  liberties  of  the  people 
which  he  had  noted  as  almost  extin- 
guished under  the  old  order  of  things. 
He  sympathized  with  the  efforts  at  re- 
form and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional system,  and  was  ready  to 
overlook  much  in  the  conduct  of  the 


inexperienced  people  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. So  much  more  terrible,  therefore, 
is  his  exhibition  of  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences exaggerating  all  the  baser  pas 
sions,  in  a  state  of  society  freed  from  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  legitimate  law 
and  order.  At  first  there  was  a  fanati- 
cism of  liberty  and  virtue ;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  was  aroused  in  the 
cause  of  patriotism ;  there  was  a  great 
"  uprising  of  the  nation ; "  life  and  prop- 
erty were  freely  offered  to  drive  back 
the  tide  of  invasion  from  the  frontier. 
The  churches  in  the  provinces  were 
thronged  with  voluntary  recruits  for  the 
war.  The  whole  land  breathed  an  at- 
mosphere of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  day  after  the  Swiss  guard  was 
murdered  at  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
memorable  10th  of  August,  Dr.  Moore, 
passing  by  heaps  of  the  slain,  entered 
the  palace,  which  was  fVeely  open  to  the 
public,  and  as  he  ascended  the  stairway 
heard  a  cry  ftom  above:  it  was  that 
of  a  dying  man  struck  down  for  an  at- 
tempt at  stealing  some  of  the  royal  fdr- 
niture.  The  Queen's  jewels,  articles  of 
plate,  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
which  might  easily  have  been  concealed, 
were  brought  by  those  who  first  ent^jred 
the  building, — soldiers  and  ragged  citi- 
zens,— and  deposited  with  the  National 
Assembly.  For  some  time  after,  while 
murders  were  ruthlessly  committed  on 
alleged  royalist  and  aristocratic  victims, 
travellers,  we  are  told,  were  quite  safe 
on  the  public  roads,  and  burglwies 
and  street  robberies  were  unknown  in 
Paris.  The  thieves,  however,  soon 
started  up,  with  the  polite,  patriotic 
plea,  as  they  relieved  gentlemen  of-  sil- 
ver shoe-buckles  and  watches,  and  la- 
dies of  rings  and  bracelets,  that  all 
these  things  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  We  need  not  pur- 
sue these  scenes  of  the  Revolution  as 
they  are  vividly  depicted  by  Dr.  Moore, 
in  his  visits  to  the  Assembly,  the  Con- 
vention, the  Jacobin  Club ;  his  personal 
observations  of  King  and  Queen ;  his 
notices  of  the  great  revolutionary  actors, 
Danton,  Marat  with  his  "  hollow,  croak- 
ing voice  and  affected  solemnity,"  Ro- 
bespierre, in  whose  face  he  saw  "  a  strik- 
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ing  resemblance  to  a  cat-tiger" — we 
once  heard  Carlyle  describe  it  as  that 
of  "a  cat  lapping  vincTgar" — in  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  his  narra- 
tion of  the  execution  of  the  King: 
these  memoirs  haye  passed  into  history, 
and  the  details  are  familiar  to  all.  What 
gives  especial  value  to  Moore's  record  is 
the  insight  which  we  gain  from  his 
book  into  the  gradual  process  by  which 
these  things  were  brought  about.  It  is 
a  record,  we  may  add,  peculiarly  valua- 
ble to  ourselves,  if,  in  our  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  liberty,  we  are  willing 
to  profit  by  the  errors  of  a  nation  which 
threw  away  that  inestimable  birthright. 
With  this  experience  in  writing,  suc- 
cess in  authorship,  and  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  Moore  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, which,  while  it  should  be  mainly 
occupied  with  the  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  a  master-vice,  would  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  peculiar  traits 
wliich  had  rendered  his  previous  works 
so  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  title 
of  his  novel  exhibits  this  double  aspect 
of  the  book — "  Zcluco.  Various  Views 
of  Human  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and 
Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic."  First, 
the  hero.  Zeluco  is  a  character,  like 
many  in  the  books  of  Maria  Jldgeworth 
— ^who,  by  the  way,  in  one  of  her  stories, 
has  a  complimentary  word  for  the  work 
—drawn  expressly  to  illustrate  a  particu- 
lar moral, — the  effect  of  unbridled  li- 
cense upon  a  passionate  temperament  in 
the  corruption  of  the  heart  and  develop- 
ment of  vice.  An  unrestrained  boyhood 
and  youth  of  dissipation  lead  this  Sicil- 
ian nobleman  through  various  manifes- 
tations of  selfishness  to  a  manhood  of 
contemptuous  pride,  lust,  and  cruelty, 
ending  in  the  commission  of  the  foulest 
of  crimes,  and  receiving  an  accidental 
retribution  from  the  fatal  stroke  of  a 
murderer,  while  the  victim  was  himself 
seeking  to  consummate  a  fearful  tragedy. 
"  Childhood,"  says  Milton,  "  shows  the 
man,  as  morning  shows  the  day."  The 
boy  who  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper  kills  in 
his  grasp  a  pet  sparrow,  ripens  into  the 
man  who,  in  causeless  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  strangles  his  infant-child  with  the 


same  remorseless  hand.  Power  attained 
without  pity  has  its  avenger  in  unceas- 
ing dread  and  suspicion.  Lust  "  hard 
by  hate"  is  the  generator  of  cruelty. 
The  man,  entangled  in  the  thousand 
meshes  of  vice,  perishes  by  his  insolence 
and  impiety.  ZelucQ  is  the  monster  of 
the  poet's  satire,  *^  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue  " — save  courage,  which  is  indeed 
necessary,  in  the  society  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  perfect  his  vice.  His  capital, 
the  stock  in  trade  of  his  career,  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  important  worldly  ele- 
ments, noble  family,  wealth,  and  person- 
al beauty,  with  enough  of  the  lower  in- 
stincts of  self-love  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, and  without  enough  of  intellect 
to  compensate  for  an  utter  absence  of 
heart,  in  preserving  the  man  from  total 
ruin.  This  is  Zeluco — a  very  disagreea^ 
ble  sort  of  man  to  meet  with  in  the 
world,  and  not  particularly  enticing  in 
a  novel.  If  he  were  all  the  book,  we 
should  not  spend  this  ink  upon  its 
pages ;  but  happily  for  the  reader,  he  is 
but  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  morality  and  vir- 
tue, and  a  foil  for  the  most  cheering  ex- 
hibitions of  tenderness  and  humanity. 
In  his  work  of  unmasking  false  prosper- 
ity, and  stripping  the  gold  plating  from 
the  corruptions  of  luxury,  the  author 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  patient, 
suffering  victims  of  this  license  and  dis- 
order. Zeluco  occupies  two  relations 
which  afford  an  opportunity,  not  n^- 
lected,  to  aid  in  a  reformation  which, 
begun  in  Moore's  day,  has  happily  gone 
on  ripening  in  virtue  to  the  present. 
Zeluco  enters  the  army,  and,  for  some 
slight  mistake  in  duty,  inflicts  a  cruel 
imprisonment  upon  a  soldier.  For  this 
he  is  rebuked  in  a  lecture  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  on  the  true  nature  and 
real  humanity  of  military  discipline— a 
commentary  on  the  articles  of  war 
which  every  gentleman  in  authority  in 
the  service  must  read  with  admiration. 
The  second  opportunity  is  when  Zeluco, 
becoming  a  West-India  proprietor, — the 
book,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  pub- 
lished a  hundred  years  ago, — comes  into 
contact  >vith  negro-slavery  in  that  re- 
gion, in  the  height  of  its  ascendency 
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Need  we  say,  that  our  humane  physician 
unerringly  and  resolutely  exhibits  the 
inevitable  evils  of  the  system,  and 
strongly  pleads  for  humanity  to  the 
slave  ?  Unlimited  power  and  the  thirst 
for  gain  in  this  hotbed  of  the  vices, 
bring  forth  their  speedy  fruits  in  the 
life  of  Zeluco.  The  natural  history  of 
cruelty  on  a  plantation  is  sketched  by  a 
master-hand.  There  is  a  touching  picture 
of  the  death  of  a  poor  slave,  the  victim 
of  oppression,  which  is  relieved  by  an 
Irishman's  humorous  circumvention  of 
a  priest  at  the  death-bed.  It  is  curious 
to  note  the  defence  of  slavery  on  the 
ground  of  the  interest  of  the  master  be- 
ing a  sufficient  protection,  combated  so 
long  ago,  even  as  moralists  pointed  out 
the  old  fallacy— it  is  only  three  or  four 
years  ago,  but  happily  that  space  of 
time  is  now  the  interval  of  aii  age — in 
our  own  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
representation  of  Zeluco  by  the  novelist 
is  simply  an  exhibition  of  evil.  The 
story  is  constructed  with  a  great  deal 
of  art,  with  sudden  unexpected  turns, 
with  ingenious  contrivances  of  incident, 
making  at  once  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
hero  minister  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
to  hife  own  punishment.  The  discovery 
of  the  crime  of  Zeluco  by^his  resem- 
blance to  a  figure  in  a  painting  of  the 
"Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  is  an  in- 
stance ;  and  there  are  entire  sequences 
of  actions  which  would  be  drawn  out 
by  Wilkie  Collins  with  great  effect  in 
his  mathematical  and  demonstrative 
way.  Then  there  are  the  varied  dror 
matis  'personcB,  the  scheming  women  of 
Neapolitan  society,  the  pure,  gentle, 
loveworthy  Laura,  a  Griselda  in  pa- 
tience, whose  reluctant  marriage  with 
Zeluco  has  doubtless  sent  a  thrilling 
pang  through  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  novel -readers ;  the  well-drawn  gentle- 
man, and,  not  least,  the  humors  of  the 
two  Scottish  serving-men,  one  a  whig, 
the  other  a  tory,  whose  sympathetic  dis- 
covery of  one  another's  nationality  is  so 
suddenly  disturbed  by  a  duel  growing 
out  of  an  unhappy  discussion  of  the 
character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots—an 
altercation  reminding  us  of  the  aliena- 


tion which  grew  up  between  Aytoun 
and  Thackeray  on  the  same  subject, 
when  the  latter,  at  Edinburgh,  after  his 
censorious  lectures  on  "the  Georges," 
received  the  intimation  that  "he  had 
better  stick  to  the  Jeameses" — a  mot 
which  the  English  novelist,  biding  his 
time,  rather  awkwardly  repaid  in  a  sav- 
age criticism  of  an  ode  his  Scottish 
brother  unfortunately  published. 

Moore's  scenes  between  Duncan  Targo 
and  George  Buchanan  are,  we  believe, 
favorites  with  Scotchmen.  They  are  as 
good  as  any  thing  in  Macklin's  come- 
dies, or  any  others  in  which  the  char- 
acter has  been  introduced  on  the  stage. 
The  clannishness  of  the  race  has  never 
been  more  happily  portrayed. 

When  Buchanan  is  wounded  in  the 
duel,  he  is  quite  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  dying  while  waiting  for  the  profes- 
sional services  of  one  of  his  countrymen 
at  a  distance,  rather  than  employ  a 
French  surgeon  at  hand.  "It was  al- 
ways a  maxim  with  me,"  says  he,  "  and 
shall  be  to  my  dying-day,  that  we 
should  give  our  own  fi^h-guts  to  our 
own  sea-mews." 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  publi(^ 
tion  of  Zeluco  that  Dr.  Moore  became 
engaged  in  an  interesting  correspond- 
ence with  Robert  Bums,  by  which,  per- 
haps, he  is  known  to  a  greater  nimiber 
than  by  the  many  volumes  of  his 
"works."  Moore's  acquaintance  with 
the  poet's  writings  seems  to  have  follow- 
ed upon  the  publication  of.  the  first  col- 
lection, the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  1786, 
admiration  of  which  he  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Mend  of  the  author,  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  who  communicated  the  compli- 
mentary expressions  to  Bums.  Moore 
also  interested  himself  in  procuring  sub- 
scribers for  the  forthcoming  second  edi- 
tion, to  be  issued  at  Edinburgh.  This 
led  Bums  to  address  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  for  whose  literary  reputation  and 
position  he  seems  to  have  had  a  regard 
approaching  to  reverence — a  word  which 
he  himself  uses  in  the  epistle,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  reception  of  Moore's  criticisms. 
With  his  accustomed  candor  and  manli- 
ness. Bums  "  admits  "  his  possession  of 
^  some  poetical  abilities,"  states  his  de- 
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sire  in  his  poems  to  please  liis  "  com- 
peers, the  rustic  imnates  of  the  hamlet," 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  whose 
manners  may  have  "  assisted  originality 
of  thought,"  and  attributes  the  greater 
share  of  "the  learned  and  polite  no- 
tice" he  had  receiyed  to  the  noyelty 
of  his  character.  "  In  a  language,"  he 
concludes,  "  where  Pope  and  Churchill 
have  raised  the  laugh,  and  Shenstone 
and  Gray  drawn  the  tear ;  where  Thom- 
son and  Bcattie  have  painted  the  land- 
scape, and  Lyttleton  and  Collins  de- 
scribed the  heart,  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  hope  for  distinguished  poetic  fame." 
Moore,  who  was  then  residiog  in  Lon- 
don, answered  immediately  with  great 
cordiality,  paying  the  poet  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  at  his  command,  in 
attributing  to  him  the  "  ease  and  curious 
felicity  of  expression  "  of  Horace.  He 
also  handsomely  recognized  the  patriotic 
glow,  the  "  feeling  sensibility  to  all  the 
objects  of  humanity,  and  the  independ- 
ent spirit  which  breathes  through  the 
whole."  In  his  reply  to  this.  Bums, 
deprecating  any  embarrassment  from 
"mere  greatness,"  willingly  acknowl- 
edges his  use  of  "genius  polished  by 
learning,  and  at  its  proper  point  of  ele- 
vation in  the  eye  of  the  world,"  and 
again  asserts,  with  his  former  qualifica- 
tion, his  consciousness  of  some  poetic 
merit.  The  latter  trait  pleased  Moore, 
who  writes  in  return,  "I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  disdain  the  nauseous 
affectation  of  decrying  your  own  merit 
as  a  poet,  an  affectation  which  is  dis- 
played with  most  ostentation  by  those 
who  have  the  greatest  share  of  self-con- 
ceit, and  which  only  adds  undeceiving 
falsehood  to  disgusting  vanity ! "  With 
this  Moore  sent  a  copy  of  his  "  Travels." 
Bums  thanks  the  author  warmly,  while 
professing  himself  "  Dl-skilled  in  beat- 
ing the  coverts  of  imagination  for  met- 
aphors of  gratitude."  A  copy  of  "  Ze- 
luco  "  in  due  time  is  forwarded,  with  a 
desire  to  receive  the  poet's  opinion  of 
the  work.  The  book  is  after  Bums' 
own  heart.  Uc  reads  it  many  times, 
and  plans  a  "  comparative  view  "  of  the 
author.  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smol- 
lett, in  their  "  different  qualities   and 


merits  as  novel-writers.  I  never  take  it 
up  (he  continues),  without  at  the  same 
time  taking  my  pencil  and  marking 
with  asterisms,  parentheses,  &c.,  wher- 
ever I  meet  with  an  original  thought,  a 
nervous  remark  on  life  and  manners,  a 
remarkable,  well-turned  period,  or  a 
character  sketched  withi  uncommon  pre- 
cision." Returning  to  the  book  in  anoth- 
er letter,  d  propos  to  his  own  "  Lament " 
of  Queen  Mary,  he  says,  in  reference  to 
the  championship  of  that  lady,  by  her 
earlier  Highland  defender,  "  how  much 
is  every  honest  heart,  which  has  a  tinc- 
ture of  Caledonian  prejudice,  obliged  to 
you  for  your  glorious  story  of  Buchanan 
and  Targe  I  'Twas  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  your  loyal  gallantry  of  soul  giving 
Targe  the  victory.  I  should  have  been 
mortified  to  the  ground  if  you  had  not." 

Moore,  Scotchman  though  he  was, 
thought  Bums  was  losing  an  advanr 
tage  he  might  possess,  by  his  too  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  "the  provincial  dia- 
lect." He  probably  did  not  fully  esti- 
mate the  genius  of  the  poet,  for  Bums 
was  in  advance  of  the  taste  of  his  times ; 
it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  ad- 
mired him  as  he  did.  The  genius  of 
Bums  had  much  to  overcome  in  the 
high  places  of  London  society,  where 
the  more  superficial  muse  of  Thomas 
Moore  afteAv^ard  entered  with  greater 
facility.  The  best  claim  Dr.  Moore  has 
upon  our  regard  in  connection  with 
Bums  is,  that  the  sympathy  which  grew 
up  between  them  induced  the  poet  vol- 
imtarily  to  send  to  his  friend  the  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  forms  the 
basis  of  all  narratives  of  his  life. 

"Edward"  and  "Mordaunt,"  the 
closing  labors  of  Dr.  Moore's  literary 
career,  without  the  vigor  of  "  Zeluco," 
have  much  that  is  characteristic  of  their 
author,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  that  leisurely  class,  if  such  exist  now- 
adays, who,  without  the  stimulus  of  an 
exciting  plot  in  a  story,  are  content 
with  just  and  ingenious  sentiments,  and 
a  trathful  and  pleasing  exhibition  of 
manners.  "Edward,"  a  poor-house 
foundling,  adopted  by  a  benevolent 
lady,  whose  husband  is  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  humors  of  gluttony,  is  car- 
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ried  on  through  yarioos  scenes  of  Eng- 
lish life,  till  his  yirtue  in  all  relations  is 
crowned  by  the  discovery  of  his  high 
birth.  This  simple  and  well-worn  de- 
vice gives  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  characters,  such  as  figure 
in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Indeed,  a 
talent  for  genteel  comedy  is  Moore's 
forte,  and  it  is  a  marvel  how,  in  those 
days  of  dramatic  production,  he  escaped 
writing  for  the  stage.  "  Mordaunt,"  in 
a  series  of  letters — for  the  story  is  alto- 
gether cast  in  this  form — carries  us  over 
the  author's  familiar  groimd  of  Conti- 
nental travel,  in  sketches  of  humorous 
scenes  and  national  characteristics,  with 
an  episode  of  romance  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  a  French  Lady  of  Quality,"  the  turn  of 
events  carrying  us  into  the  thick  of  Eng- 
lish fashionable  life  in  the  last  century. 
Novel-writing  appears  with  Moore 
rather  an  accident  than  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  his  literary  life.  It  is  hardly 
more  than  a  vehicle  for  his  tourist's 
observations,  and  his  philosophical  stud- 
ies of  society.    He  is  to  be  regarded 


as  an  essayist,  enlivening  his  reflections 
by  constant  anecdote,  and  a  humorous 
exhibition  of  character.  This,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  to  detract  from 
his  excellence  as  a  novelist,  who  requires, 
before  all  things,  plot  and  intrigue  of 
consummate  interest,  is  at  the  present 
day  a  prevailing  source  of  attraction  to 
his  writings.  Many  better  stories  of  his 
time  have  been  eagerly  devoured,  and 
then  thrown  aside  forever;  but  to 
Moore's  pages  we  may  continually  re- 
cur, drawn  by  his  independence,  his  ge- 
nial good-heartedness,  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  certain  humor  in 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  that  cher- 
ished companion  of  age  and  experience, 
his  favorite  author,  Horace.  Like  the 
Venusian,  Moore  blends  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  temperament.  A  man  of 
honor,  and  a  conservative  of  all  sound 
religious  and  social  influences,  he  culti- 
vates humor  and  enjoyment  with  the 
temper  of  a  physician  who  knows  its 
value  to  health,  and  of  a  moralist  who 
appreciates  its  benefits  to  society. 


TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OP  TO-DAY. 


OHAPTEB   X. 


TlfB  8IDE-8CEXB8. 


Susie  Grizzle  was  like  a  quail,  forever 
on  the  fence,  crying,  "  Bob  White  I  Bob 
White ! "  except  that  the  fence  was  a 
hedge,  and  her  cry,  "  Robbie  Cameron." 

"  What  do  you  want  now.  Miss  Griz- 
zle ?  I  shall  be  obliged  to  walk  on  the 
other  side  the  house,  altogether,  when  I 
wish  to  commit  my  lessons,  you're  such 
a  tease." 

"  Fie !  Robbie  Cameron !  you're  very 
independent  I " 

"  Like  the  third  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, I  suppose." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  But, 
you're  not  what  Madame  Parley- Voo 
calls  she-Yal-reek." 

"  No,  I  don't  care  much  for  any  kind 
otsihees:^ 

"  Oh,  ho  I  that's  because  Fm  a  little 


girl.  But,  Tm  growing  fast.  Master 
Rob.  I  was  measured,  yesterday,  and 
Pm  an  irich  taller  than  the  mark  pa 
made  last  spring.  Mr.  Dassel  is  very 
polite  to  me;  he  says  I  have  stolen 
three  quarters  of  his  heart,  already." 

"I  wish  you  had  the  other  quarter 
of  the  mildewed  thing,  and  we  were  rid 
of  it  entirely." 

"  Q^oi  f  "  exclaimed  Susie,  opening  her 
hazel  eyes  to  their  ftillest  extent.  "  Don't 
you  like  Mr.  Dassel,  Robbie  ?  I  do— 
immensely  I  He  tells  me  such  funny 
stories.  We  think  he's  going  to  marry 
your  sister,  I  like  to  make  Sam  jealous, 
by  telling  him  so.  He  asked  Mr.  Das- 
sel, yesterday,  right  out,  and  Mr.  Dassel 
said^JVo/'" 

"  He  did,  did  he  I "  repeated  Robbie, 
grinding  his  teeth ;  "  neither  is  he,  I 
can  tell  you.  I'd  rather  she'd  have  Sam, 
of  the  two." 
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"  Oh,  really  I  Very  flattering  to  Sam  1 
Don't  go  away,  Robbie ;  I  want  to  tell 
you  something — really^  something,  this 
time.  If  Mr.  Dassel  is  not  engaged  to 
Miss  Cameron,  I  do  beHeve  he  is  mak- 
ing up  to  Miss  Bayles.  I've  suspected 
it  for  more  than  a  week." 

"Who's  Miss  Bayles?" 

"  The  lady-artist,  you  know,  who  is 
painting  us." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  now." 

"  She's  a  nice-looking  girl,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  she's  made  a  sweet  picture  of 
me.  Come  over  and  see  it,  Robbie. 
But,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  " — whispering 
— "  they  are  walking  up  and  down,  be- 
hind those  evergreens,  now,  just  like  a 
pair  of  lovers.  Climb  up  here,  and 
perhaps  you  can  see  them ;  she's  look- 
ing down  on  the  ground — ^blushing,  I 
suppose— and  he's  talking  to  her  with 
all  his  might." 

"  Don't  make  a  spy  of  yourielf,  Susie ; 
it's  not  lady-like.  Besides,  don't  call 
me  to  share  your  discoveries.  I  don't 
care  what  Mr.  Dassel  does  or  does  not 
do, — so,  good  evening,"  and  he  ran 
away  before  she  could  think  of  any 
other  important  declaration  to  detain 
him. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and,  in  the  short- 
ening autumn  days,  nearly  night.  If  it 
had  not  been  twilight,  Susie's  sharp 
eyes  would  have  detected  the  fact  that 
Robbie  had  been  crying.  He  was  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  her  prattle,  yet  he 
clenched  his  hand,  as  he  walked  away, 
over  what  the  child  had  told  him  of 
]VIr.  Dassel. 

"  I  wish  MiUa  could  catch  him  at  it," 
he  muttered. 

The  boy  suspected  much  of  the  drama 
being  enacted  in  the  house ;  he  had  not 
been  blind  to  his  father's  pre-occupied 
air,  his  mother's  unusual  paleness  and 
gravity,  nor  to  the  weary,  worn  air  of 
Lissa,  so  changed  from  her  late  expres- 
sion of  sweet  happiness.  Mr.  Dassel  had 
not  been  in  for  three  days,  and  this 
might  have  led  him  to  think  that  there 
had  been  a  quarrel,  had  he  not,  by 
merest  chance,  overheard  a  sentence 
spoken  by  his  mother,  in  the  library,  to 
Mr.  Cameron,  about  Louis  and  Milla. 


The  clue  had  been  enough.  He  imder- 
stood  all  that  was  transpiring.  As  he 
walked  about,  under  the  trees,  in  the 
dim  light,  his  heart  swelled  with  rage 
and  sorrow;  he  muttered  to  himself 
some  dreadM  things,  which  would  have 
paled  even  Dassel's  cheek,  had  he  heard 
them. 

Presently,  as  the  boy  stood  there,  he 
caught  the  flutter  of  Elizabeth's  dress, 
as  she  stepped  through  a  bay-window, 
and  wandered  off  into  a  secluded  por- 
tion of  the  grounds. 

There  were  but  ^ye  acres  in  Mr. 
Cameron's  place ;  but  a  portion  of  this 
was  so  wild  and  rocky,  and  its  naturally 
romantic  aspect  had  been  so  encouraged, 
that  one  might  flnd  therein  a  solitude 
almost  as  profound  as  in  some  vaster 
estate.  Robbie  knew  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  the  "  Look-out,"  a  summer-house 
perched  on  the  rocks,  surrounded  by 
evergreens  and  clambered  over  by  vines, 
where  persons  sitting,  could  watch  the 
silver  breadth  of  the  Hudson,  themselves 
isolated  from  all  observation.  It  was  a 
secure  spot  in  which  to  hide  a  wounded 
heart,  when,  worn  out  with  wearing  the 
mask  of  pride,  it  must  be  laid  aside  for 
a  breathing-space.  Robbie  stood  a  long 
time  gazing  in  that  direction;  he  was 
pondering  an  important  matter,  form- 
ing a  resolution  that  might  shake  the 
courage  of  an  older  mind. 

A  soft  wind  crackled  the  leaves  now 
fragrant  with  the  touch  of  frost ;  a  dim 
half-moon  hung  over  the  river,  wrapped 
in  that  haze  which  is  not  so  much  mist 
as  smoke,  which  leaves  the  grass  dry, 
and  drops  no  dew  upon  the  veil  of 
night. 

Half-an-hour,  perhaps,  Robbie  stood, 
pondering ;  then  he  followed  his  sister's 
steps,  until  a  low  sound  of  suppressed 
weeping  almost  caused  him  to  turn 
back.  Strengthening  himself,  however, 
with  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
his  mission,  be  continued  on. 

"Robbie,  you  frightened  me!"  ex- 
claimed Lissa,  as  he  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer-house door,  between  her  and  the 
moonlit  outer  world.  "Why  do  you 
follow  me  here.    I  came  for  solitude." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Lissa,  but,  I  wished 
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to  say  something  to  you  wHch  has  been 
on  my  mind  a  long  time — which  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  make  known  to  you.  Do 
you  remember  once,  in  the  garden, 
while  mamma  was  at  Newport,  I  tried 
to  tell  you,  but  you  discouraged  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  Robbie." 

"  Lissa,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  that  I 
would  like  to  go  to  Germany  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  study  there.  You  know 
father  expects  to  place  me  in  college, 
after  Christmas :  do  you  think  it  would 
cost  any  more  to  send  me  to  a  German 
University  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  brother,  I  am  sure ; 
nor  whether  mother  would  be  willing  for 
you  to  go  so  far  away.  What  put  the 
idea  in  your  head  ?  I  never  heard  you 
mention  it  before." 

Kobbie  was  sitting  by  her  side,  his 
hand  in  hers ;  she  felt  it  grow  cold,  as 
she  asked  the  question;  he  did  not 
reply  for  some  minutes,  and  then  there 
seemed  no  relavency  in  his  answer — 

"  Have  you  broken  with  Mr.  Dassel, 
Lissa  ? " 

"  Yes,  Robbie." 

"  Is  he  going  to  marry  Milla  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  not  very  soon.  It 
is  not  settled." 

"  Promise  me  one  thing,  Lissa,  that 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent 
it,  until  I  have  gone  to  Gkrmany,  and 
you  have  heard  from  me  there." 

"  Are  you  *  daft,'  Robbie  ?  "  ask^d  the 
girl,  using  one  of  her  father's  expres- 
sions, with  which  he  sometimes  recalled 
his  Scotch  descent 

"No,  sister,  not  *daft'  at  all,  but 
burdened  with  a  dreadful  secret.  It  has 
almost  killed  me,  these  long,  long  weeks. 
It  has  preyed  upon  me,  night  and  day, 
literally." 

"  Poor  Robbie  1  I  have  noticed  you 
not  so  frolicsome  as  is  your  wont.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  confide  in  me ;  if  you 
have  any  thing  really  weighing  upon 
your  heart,  let  me  share  the  burden." 

Again  his  fingers  grew  cold  in  her 
clasp.  He  leaned  his  head  on  her 
shoulder,  and  whispered  his  dread  com- 
munication, whatever  it  was,  in  her 
ear ;  and  Lissa,  so  quiet,  usually  so  un- 
demonstrative,  shrieked   aloud  as  the 


words  almost  burned  themselves  into 
her  brain. 

"  Robbie  1  how  strange  of  a  mere  boy 
like  you  I "  she  shuddered,  when  she 
was  able  to  speak. 

"I  have  never  doubted  it,  one  mo- 
ment, fh)m  that  day  to  this,  Elizabeth. 
It  has  made  me  feel  old — the  certainty, 
and  the  fear  of  the  consequences.  If 
you  had  sat  where  I  did,  and  read  his 
face,  you  would  be  as  convinced  of  it  as 
lam." 

"You  are  mistaken!  you  must  be 
mistaken  I " 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  me,  Lis- 
sa ;  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would,  or 
could,  until  I  had  proved  my  assertion. 
But,  I  felt  that  I  must  warn  you.  This 
thing,  which  has  happened,  has  been  a 
God-send  to  me,  for  it  has  decided  me, 
aft;er  such  long  hesitation.  Bl&me  me, 
hate  me,  in  the  meantime ;  but  help  me 
to  }>ersuadk  father  to  send  me  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  only  other  favor  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  delay  Milla's  marriage  until 
you  hear  from  me." 

A  long  silence  ensued ;  finally  Eliza- 
beth said : 

**  Mother  will  not  consent  to  Milla's  / 
marriage,  until  she  is  older  and  stronger 
than  she  is  now ;  so  that  need  not  worry 
you.  I  will  use  such  influence  as  I  have 
to  persuade  father  to  let  you  go  abroad ; 
— but,  understand,  distinctly,  Robbie, 
that  it  is  only  that  you  may  convince 
yourself  of  your  fearful  mistake.  It  is 
dreadful  to  me  to  think  of  your  having 
cherished  such  an  illusion ;  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it ;  I  feel  that  your  mind  must 
be  disabused  of  it,  if  any  of  our  family 
is  to  enjoy  happiness  any  more.  Why, 
Robbie,  I  almost  shrink  from  you,  as  I 
would  from  one  insane.  And  you  so 
young  1 " 

"  So  be  it,"  he  answered,  sadly.  "  Per- 
haps I  am  a  strange  boy,  Lissa;  but 
there  is  one  thing  upon  which  you  may 
rely  in  my  character,  and  that  is,  my 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  those  I  love. 
I  am  but  a  boy  in  years ;  but  I  fed  as 
much  called  upon  to  protect  the  happi- 
ness and  honor  of  the  women  of  my 
family,  as  if  I  were  older.  And  if  any 
living  man  dare  inflict  injury  upon  Milla 
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— ^upon  her  health,  peace  of  mind,  or 
happiness,  in  any  manner — I  swear  to 
you,  lissa,  I  will  be  rewnged,  though 
he  were  an  emperor.  I  would  find  some 
means  to  bring  him  low." 

"  Your  heart  is  as  brave  as  your  tem- 
per is  hot,  Robbie.  You  are  a  dear, 
good  brother,  and  I  know  that  you  love 
me.  I  prize  your  affection,  your  prom- 
ises of  protection,  even,  very,  very  high- 
ly. You  shall  be  my  best  friend  and 
companion, — my  young  gallant,  when  I 
am  an  old  maid ! — ^but  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  strange  hallucination  which 
distempers  both  your  feelings  and  your 
imagination." 

If  there  had  been  more  light  she 
would  have  seen  the  bitter  smile  on  his 
face.    Rising  to  go,  he  said : 

"  But,  you  promise  me  to  try  to  ob- 
tain father's  consent  ? " 

"  I  see  no  objections  to  it,  except  that 
it  will  be  so  hard  for  us  to  So  without 
you.  I  always  have  wished  that  you 
might  study  abroad,  for  a  couple  of 
years, — they  are  so  thorough, — witness 
Mr.  Dassel's  education.  You  must  re- 
•  member  that  papa  will  doubtless  consult 
Mr.  Dassel  about  your  going  I  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  only  hope 
that  when  the  matter  is  first  mentioned 
to  him,  I  may  be  present" 

"  What  a  mocking  tone,  Robbie ! 
How  desperate  you  are  for  such  a  sun- 
ny,' careless  brother,  as  you  always  have 
been." 

"  Set  it  all  down  to  the  one  charge 
that  I  adore  my  sisters.  Will  you  ask, 
at  breakfast,  to-morrow  ?  I  would  like 
to  get  off  this  month  "  (it  then  was  the 
first  of  October). 

"  Just  as  you  wish.'V 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  out  of  the  night- 
air,  Lissa  ?  " 

"  Very  soon.  Let  me  stay  here  a  little 
while,"  kissing  him. 

"  Then  you  at  least  forgive  me,  if  you 
do  not  credit  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  are  my  brother,"  was  her  reply. 

Robbie  was  a  little  flushed  when  he 
came  to  table  the  next  morning.  He 
could  but  be  fluttered  at  the  importance 
of  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make. 
As  expected,  when  he  asked  his  father 


if  he  would  send  him  away  to  a  German 
Listitute,  there  was  a  cry  of  dissent  from 
the  surprised  mother  and  Milla.  When 
the  first  excitement  was  a  little  calmed, 
Elizabeth  supported  her  brother's  prop- 
osition. Mr.  Cameron  gave  no  answer, 
saying  that  he  must  take  time  to  think 
of  it  As  to  the  money  required,  that 
was  not  the  great  objection,  since— 
since — ^but  the  father  stumbled  over  this 
"  sindie,"  and  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 
Elizabeth  understood  it,  however,  and 
said,  quietly, 

"Yes,  papa.  Whatever  funds  were 
intended  for  my  especial  expenditures  I 
make  over  to  Robbie." 

That  evening,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  interview  with  Mrs.  Cameron,  Mr. 
Dassel  made  his  appearance,  fortified  on 
either  side  by  Mrs.  Grizzle  and  Sam.  It 
was  better  so ;  the  presence  of  strangers 
relieved  the  embarrassment  felt  by  both 
parties.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  hour  of 
most  consunmiate  trial  to  Elizabeth — the 
hour  when  she  was  called  upon  to  sum- 
mon a  woman's  pride  to  fight  the  battle 
against  a  dozen  odds.  Her  mother,  her 
father,  Dassel  himself,  could  but  cast 
upon  her  glances  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration. Never  had  she  been  more 
truly  herself — sweet,  serene  Lissa  Came- 
ron. No  pretence  of  high  spirits,  nor 
the  opposite.  Even  the  color  of  her 
lovely  cheek  spread  its  banner  at  the 
call  df  pride,  a  steady  tint  of  rose, 
neither  paler  nor  more  brilliant  than 
usual.  While  most  attentive  to  Mrs. 
Grizzle,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  address 
Mr.  Dassel  whenever  there  was  occasion, 
without  pique  or  melancholy,  but  with 
a  dignity  unapproachable.  Sam  begged 
for  music.  When  Miss  Cameron  was  at 
the  piano,  especially  when  she  sang, 
Sam  usually  sat  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  and  his  mouth  open,  gazing  at 
her  in  an  extatic  trance. 

"  Do  see  our  Sam  I  "  said  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle, nudging  Mr.  Dassel,  who  had  not 
dared  to  offer  to  turn  the  music  for  the 
player,  but  left  that  duty  to  Robbie, 
who  had  hastened  to  assume  it;  "he 
looks  as  if  he'd  set  his  mouth  to  catch 
flies.  If  Miss  Cameron  would  only  look 
up,  now,  I'm  sure  she  couldn't  help  b^ 
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ing  tetched  by  such  an  expression ;  it's 
enough  to  win  a  seraphin,  I  think.  I 
never  did  see  any  body  so  completely 
fascinated  as  Sam  is,  with  her ;  though 
she's  well  calcilated  to  produce  fanati- 
cism, I  must  confess.  Do  you  think  he 
stands  any  chance?  Ton  know  the 
family  so  well,  Louis,  you  might  give 
him  some  advice.  I  can't  abide  to  see 
him  a-throwing  himself  away,  like  an 
old  jacket  or  a  bad  penny,  upon  a  girl 
that  don't  care  for  him.  Though  we'd 
all  like  it,  well  enough,  if  she  tcottld 
have  him.  Not  but  our  Sam  could  get 
a  richer  wife, — Miss  Bulbors  is  dying 
after  the  dear  boy, — but  we  ain't  set-up 
about  our  property.  Sam'll  have  enough 
for  two,  and  Miss  Lissa's  such  a  real 
lady— a  sweet  girl  1 " 

"I  cannot  presume  to  advice,  Mrs. 
Grizzle.  Sam  has  hardly  had  the  same 
advantages  as  Miss  Cameron;  but  he 
improves.  I  believe  the  lady  is  not 
otherwise  engaged ;  and  where  the  field 
is  open,  I  suppose  each  knight  can  but 
tilt  for  the  prize." 

**  I  didn't  quite  understand  your  last 
remark ;  but  I  s'pose  Sam'll  have  to  run 
the  resks,  like  every  body  else.  They're 
dear  girls,  both  of  'em.  I  don't  think 
Milla's  crooked  back  is  bo  much  of  a 
misfortin'  as  it  might  be ;  it  don't  show 
much,  and  she's  so  purty  otherwise.  I 
make  no  doubt  she'll  get  a  real  good 
husband  some  of  these  days." 

"  Speak  a  little  lower,  Madame,"  whis- 
pered Dassel,  with  some  asperity; 
"  Miss  MiUa  is  close  at  hand,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  may  overhear  your  remarks." 

"  Why,  you  little  angel,  so  you  be  I  " 
cried  Mrs.  Grizzle,  turning  and  drawing 
Milla  to  her  side.  "How  sweet  you 
look,  this  evenin'.  Like  a  perfect  wax- 
doll,  I  do  declare.  I  was  jest  picking 
out  a  husband  for  you,  when  you  get 
old  enough.  Who  do  you  think  it  can 
be  ?  Guess  somebody  a  good  deal  older 
than  you,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  yellow 
mustache, — why,  I  declare,  how  you 
do  color  up  1 " 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  change  the 
subject,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron ;  "  Milla  is 
not  accustomed  to  badinage."  • 

"Bad  what?"  asked   the  good-na- 


tured visitor  in  surprise.  "Really,  I 
hadn't  the  least  idea  I  was  saying  any 
thing  bad." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  smiling, 
in  spite  of  her  vexation.  "  What  song 
was  that,  Mr.  Grizzle,  you  a^ed  for  ? " 
noticing  that  for  one  moment  Lissa  had 
faltered,  and  struck  a  wrong  note. 

"  My  Heart  is  Broken  by  thy  Frown," 
repeated  Sam,  staring  into  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's ey^  with  a  desperate  smile,  which 
he  had  intended  for  the  young  lady, 
but  had  not  boldness  enough  to  carry  so 
far,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  first  who 
came  in  his  way. 

Poor  Sam  I  his  feelings  were  as  sin- 
cere as  they  were  transparent.  He  dig- 
nified them  by  the  name  of  love.  But 
can  a  selfish  desire  to  possess  that  of 
which  we  know  we  are  unworthy  be 
called  by  so  sacred  a  name  ?  He  covet- 
ed that  for  which  he  had  nothing  to 
give  in  return ;  he  would  have  greedily 
married  this  delicate  girl,  knowing  that 
she  could  not  truly  mate  her  nature 
with  his ;  and  so,  though  he  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  his  passion  had 
the  good  effect  to  make  him  anxious  to 
improve  himself,  it  was  thoroughly  self- 
ish and  egotistic,  and  therefore  not 
deserving  of  our  acute  pity.  Love  pre- 
supposes equality.  It  sounds  well  when 
a  poet  rhymes  of 

**  Tbo  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow ;  ^ 

but,  in  the  order  of  "  natural  selection," 
all  such  desires  are  unlawful,  not  to  be 
gratified ;  and,  if  they  were,  would  be 
enjoyed  with  as  little  appreciation  as  a 
dish  of  whipped-cream  and  sponge-cake 
just  off  the  ice,  by  a  pig. 

Lissa  gratified  the  young  gentleman 
with  the  heart-breaking  song  called  for, 
giving  it  in  rather  a  mechanical  style ; 
but  Sam  was  not  critical,  and  vowed, 
rapturously,  when  it  was  concluded,  that 
he  meant  to  practise  it  on  his  fiute  until 
he  had  it,  perfect  / 

Lissa  selected  something  else,  she 
hardly  knew  what,  and  was  playing, 
when  she  came  to  a  pause,  waiting  for 
Bobbie  to  turn  the  music-sheet,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  do. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  boy, "  papa  is  talk- 
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ing  with  Mr.  Dassel  about  my  going 
abroad,  and,  as  leofpected,  he  opposes  it." 

"  I  hear,  Bobbie ;  and  surely  what  he 
says  is  very  sensible.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Europe,  at  this  time,  is  indeed 
a  serious  objection.  I  had  not  thought 
of  that." 

"  Let  him  bring  to  bear  what  influ- 
ences he  may,  he  cannot  prevent  it  Go 
I  will,  if  I  have  to  run  away." 

In  this  determined  spirit  the  boy  met 
every  obstacle  raised,  and  at  llngth,  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  won  consent,  by 
mere  force  of  will.  The  matter  once 
decided,  he  urged  forward  the  prepara- 
tions, as  if  he  were  flying  towards  in- 
stead of  away  from  a  home  so  dear  and 
pleasant  as  his  own.  His  passage  was 
engaged  for  the  twentieth  of  October, 
giving  but  short  time  for  his  fitting  out, 
and  none  in  which  to  hear,  in  advance, 
from  the  University  he  proposed  to 
enter.  But  the  Camerons  had  a  friend 
who  had  two  sons  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  from  him  they  obtained  all 
necessary  information,  with  letters  of 
recommendation  ;  and  Bobbie  did  not 
seem  at  all  in  awe  of  the  untried  path 
before  him. 

"  If  you  pursue  your  studies  with  the 
same  zeal  that  you  have  your  prepara- 
tions, we  shall  have  a  famous  scholar  in 
our  family,"  said  his  father. 

The  excitement  of  this  change  in 
Bobbie^s  plans  drove  out,  for  a  time, 
much  of  the  constraint  which  otherwise 
might  have  shadowed  the  little  circle. 
Those  useless  preliminaries  to  a  wedding 
which  was  never  to  be,  could  be  quietly 
ignored  in  favor  of  his  pressing  needs. 
Bobbie  was  the  centre  of  interest,  about 
whom  mother  and  sisters  clung,  while 
the  old,  attached  servants  revolved  in 
an  outer  circle.  Sabrina,  who  worship- 
ped the  boy  next  to  her  own  especial 
charge,  spotted  a  good  many  of  his  new 
clothes  with  saline  drops  as  she  packed 
his  trunks.  She  went  about,  shaking 
her  head,  "  done  sure  she  should  never 
sot  eyes  on  de  chile  agin." 

But,  the  one  who  looked  most  dis- 
approvingly upon  Bobbie's  choice,  was 
Mr.  Dassel.  He  did  not  say  so  much  to 
the  boy  as  to  Mr.  Cameron. 


''  ril  be  careful  what  I  eat  and  drink, 
and  how  I  go  about  after  dark,"  mut- 
tered Bobbie  to  himself,  "and  when 
once  there  is  a  mile  of  water  between 
ns,  let  him  look  outjl " 

Bobbie  Cameron  came  very  near  not 
going  to  Germany,  after  alL  The  day 
the  ship  was  to  sail,  both  Milla  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  were  too  unwell  to  go 
into  the  city  on  board  the  vessel,  to  see 
him  oflT.  It  was  a  rainy,  cheerless  morn- 
ing, not  propitious  for  a  long  parting. 
Bobbie,  himself  broke  down,  when  the 
hour  arrived  for  leaving  home,  sobbing 
on  his  mother's  neck  in  a  passion  of 
grief.  He  soon  mastered  his  emotion, 
for  Mr.  Dassel  was  looking  on  with  a 
dry  smile  which  provoked  an  inward 
fury  well  calculated  to  dry  up  the  foun- 
tain of  tears.  As  it  was  his  "letter- 
day,"  that  gentleman  was  going  down 
to  the  city.  Lissa  and  Mr.  Cameron 
were  to  attend  the  traveller  to  the  ship ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Cameron  asked  Louis  if  he 
had  time  to  accompany  them,  he  readily 
consented. 

Mr.  Dassel,  though  aware  of  Bobbie's 
dislike,  made  himself  very  friendly  dur- 
ing the  short  ride  on  the  cars. 

"  You  have  not  taken  my  advice  to 
keep  out  of  those  volcanic  regions,"  he 
said,  "  and  the  next  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  give  you  such  advice  as  is 
prompted  by  my  own  experience ; "  and 
he  very  kindly  laid  before  his  hearer 
such  rules  of  conduct  as  would  l^  most 
apt  to  secure  him  friends  with  fellow- 
students  and  professors,  along  with  mi- 
nute directions  as  to  prices,  habits  of 
living,  peculiarities  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  come  in  contact, 
giving  him  such  information  as  could 
not  be  obtained  from  books,  and  all 
with  such  an  air  of  brotherly  interest, 
that  the  boy's  soul,  softened  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parting-day,  almost  accused 
itself  of  injustice. 

Lissa  was  quite  disturbed  by  the  con- 
fusion reigning  on  the  dock,  consequent 
upon  the  last  hour  of  the  steamer ;  her 
spirits  were  affected  by  the  gloomy 
weather,  which  seemed  still  gloomier  in 
th%t  muddy,  crowded,  slippery  region. 
Louis  saw  the  baggage  safely  on  board 
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while  Robbie  was  exchanging  last  mes- 
sages with  hia  relatiyes.  They  were  all 
to  go  on  board  a  few  minutes,  to  take  a 
peep  at  his  stateroom,  and  keep  the 
young  traveller's  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing-point. 

The  plank  was  wet  with  falling  rain. 
As  Lissa  passed  over  it,  she  shuddered, 
as  she  looked  into  the  green  water,  fret- 
ting between  t^e  vessel  and  the  dock ; 
— ^it  seemed  so  easy  to  make  a  mis-step, 
and  go  down  into  it, — ^a  yawning  grave 
fhmx  which  there  would  be  small  chance 
of  rescue.  Her  father  preceded  her, 
Robbie  and  Mr.  Dassel  came  behind. 
Her  foot  had  just  touched  the  deck 
when  she  heard  a  sharp  cry.  Turning 
about  she  saw  Robbie,  her  darling,  her 
brother,  hanging  over  that  horrible  gulf, 
by  one  hand,  only,  to  the  slippery  plank. 
He  had  missed  his  footing  (the  tears  in 
his  eyes  blinding  him,  perhaps),  and 
fallen ;  but  in  falling,  with  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  had  caug^  the 
plank.  (huSd  he  hold  on  until  assist- 
ance was  given  ?  Mr.  Dassel  was  stand- 
ing with  his  hands  thrown  up,  his  face 
as  white  as  the  boy's.  He  had  usually  so 
much  self-possession — so  much  strength !' 
Why  did  he  not  seize  him  from  his 
peril?  Elizabeth  instantly  threw  her- 
self flat  on  the  plank,  seizing  her  broth- 
er's wrist,  while  his  cry  was  echoed  by 
a  dozen  people  who  now  noted  the  ac- 
cident That  action  of  hers  saved  his 
life.  It  was  not  five  seconds  until  strong- 
er hands  clasped  the  boy's  arm,  and  he 
was  drawn  up,  with  no  other  injury 
than  the  nervous  shock  he  had  sustain- 
ed. Tet,  of  the  four,  Dassel  trembled 
the  most  violently,  when  they  all  were 
safe  on  deck. 


^'  You  have  given  me  a  great  shock," 
he  said,  looking  pale  enough  to  verify 
his  words,  pressing  his  hand  on  his 
heart;  "you  came  very  near  missing 
your  University  education,  my  boy." 

"  Yes,  I  came  very  near  being  tripped 
up  on  ^t,"  said  Robbie,  his  color  com- 
ing back,  and  laughing,  rather  Mntly. 

"I  hope  it's  not  an  ill-omen,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  father.  Don't  say 
any  thing  about  it  to  mother.  Look, 
Lissa,  what  a  sight  you  have  made  of 
yourself,  getting  me  out  of  my  scrape  I " 

''  I  shaU  never  want  to  look  into  green 
water  again,"  muttered  she,  shuddering, 
still  quite  heedless  of  the  mud-stains  on 
lier  dress  and  cloak. 

Kind  hands  now  offered  to  effiuie 
these ;  Dassel  went  to  the  steward  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  for  she  seemed  faint  and 
unnerved ;  nor  did  she  rally  before  the 
final  moment  of  farewell  came. 

"I  never  saw  a  narrower  escape!" 
remarked  Dassel,  as,  the  ship  having 
steamed  out  upon  the  river,  and  Rob- 
bie's last  wave  of  his  handkerchief  dis- 
appeared, the  three  turned  to  seek  the 
street.  '^  I  did  not  see  how  he  came  to 
slip ;  I  only  saw  him  go  down ;  I  was 
completely  paralyzed ;  I  could  not  have 
stirred  a  finger ;  and  yet,  it  is  seldom  I 
lose  my  presence  of  mind.  You  did 
nobly,  Elizabeth." 

'*  If  one  ever  wants  presence  of  mind 
it  is  in  an  emergency,"  she  answered, 
rather  coldly. 

"  To  be  sure  I  but  who  has  it  ?  Your 
deed,  I  assure  you,  was  remarkable." 

"  God  inspired  me,"  she  said,  simply, 
"  and  now,  father,  let  us  conclude  not 
to  refer  to  it  before  mother,  at  pretot." 
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The  fight  was  orer,  the  tyisnt  had  won. 
And  the  city  laj  qnlet  at  set  of  son. 
Bebdlion  was  crushed,  and  its  hosts  were  fled. 
And  the  chie£i  of  the  people,  the  captnres,  dead. 

Vengeance  was  swifl ;  for  the  self-same  day 
Began  and  ended  the  fateful  fiay, 
And  the  seren,  escaped  from  shot  and  steel. 
Were  ln!oken  to  death  on  the  felon's  wheeL 


And  ^  Death  "  was  the  order,  **  to  whom  shall  bear 
A  corpse  from  the  beaks  of  the  birds  of  air : 
Death  mito  whom  shall  burial  giTe ! 
80  saith  the  king ;  ai^  the  king  shall  Htc  ! " 

Naked  they  lay,  as  the  night  came  down. 
On  the  platform  raised  in  the  weeping  town ; 
And  the  stalking  sentry  with  pU^e  and  sword 
Kept  for  the  Ynltares  watch  and  ward. 

"With  a  mighty  storm  the  night  came  down. 
And  grief  was  hushed  in  the  Mghtened  town, 
Thoi^  daughter  and  mother  and  wife  were  theie 
Of  them  that  blanched  in  the  tainted  air. 


No  tie  like  these  mi^t  i^elia  claim. 
Yet  one  she  called  by  as  dear  a  name 
And  as  dose  a  right  in  the  sight  of  Heaven — 
Her  Carlo,  the  yoongest  of  the  seven. 

The  soldiers  heard,  as  they  came  and  went, 
**  Carlo  I  Carlo  I "  in  loud  lament, 
As  wOd  in  her  heart  the  hope  would  stir, 
That  his  soqI  might  hear  it  and  answer  her. 

And,  lo !  at  last,  in  a  pause  that  came 

Between  the  thunder  and  the  flame, 
^*  Fidelia !  "  whispered  the  wandering  shade, 
^  I  hear,  and  answer :  be  not  afraid  !  " 

*'  Speak — ^I  obey  thee  I "  she  bowed  and  cried. 

And  out  of  the  stormy  distance  sighed : 
"  Fidelia  mine,  be  strong,  be  brave. 

And  give  me — though  death  be  the  price — a  grave ! " 

She  rose  in  silence ;  she  ceased  lament : 
Out  in  the  thunder  and  ndn  she  went, 
With  a  soul  that  lifted  and  bore  her  feet 
By  church  and  palace  and  desert  street. 
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Under  the  lightning  the  dead  lay  bare 
On  the  platform  built  in  the  bloody  square, 
And  even  the  guardsmaiiy  shuddering,  turned 
When  the  gleam  on  the  broken  corpses  burned. 

She  climbed  the  steps  with  a  stealthy  tread ; 
She  waited  the  flash  and  she  found  the  dead : 
She  drew  his  arms  above  her  own. 
And  held  to  her  heart  his  breast  of  stone. 

Swiftly  and  sternly,  with  no  relief 
Of  thnlls  for  horror  and  tears  for  grief^ 
Lifting  and  dragging,  she  gained  the  street : 
Some  pitying  angel  helped  her  feet. 

And  ever,  pausing  upon  the  way. 
The  stone-cold  head  on  her  shoulder  lay. 
And  the  body,  snatched  from  loathsome  harm. 
Rested  and  leaned  on  her  clasping  arm. 

The  church  received  her ;  the  curtain's  fold 
Between  the  tempest  and  refuge  roUed. 
She  sank  at  the  shrine :  the  corpse  down-slid, 
And  the  livid  face  in  her  lap  was  hid. 

Alone,  in  the  taper's  radiance  dun. 
The  Dolorous  Mother  held  her  son : 
The  maiden  her  lover  held  below, 
Repeating  that  picture  of  Death  and  Woe. 

Who  may  guess  how  many  a  prayer 

Was  silently  uttered  and  answered  there  ? 

Who  shall  deny  the  miracle  told. 

That  the  living  mourned  and  the  dead  consoled  ? 

With  stronger  arm,  in  the  hollow  gloom. 
The  stone  that  sealed  his  fathers'  tomb 
She  put  aside,  and  hid  the  dead ; 
Then,  weak  and  trembling,  homeward  fled. 

When  on  the  morrow  search  was  made, 
Fidelia  her  own  deed  betrayed. 
And  she  met  with  a  gentle,  fearless  fiice, 
The  menace  hurled  at  her  lover's  race. 

'Twas  death,  she  knew :  yet  the  cruel  king 
Held  back  his  hand  from  so  hard  a  thing. 
Unharmed  he  left  her,  that  maiden  brave. 
And  he  gave  the  seven  a  Christian  grave. 
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PETER  BLOSSOM  AKD  MABTHA  GO  TO  A  PABTT. 

Bme  ai  the  breczj  snd  rerj  qmet  rfll^e  of  Sudbury  a  put  of  a  flmiuDer,  I  hid  Ae 
pieanre  of  knovhig  Xr.  Peter  BloflBom ;  and  I  mati  mj  I  enjojed  his  cooTcmiiaB.  Hia 
experiences  were  audi  aa  ve  all  are  liable  to,  but  he  had  a  pecoHar  way  of  rebtiiig  then,  tfe 
flaror  of  wfaiai  I  win  eodesTor  to  preserre.  Peter,  and  Martha  his  wife,  had  Tiatcd  thecitr 
of  New  York  ibr  the  fiTBt  time,  before  I  knew  fllel^  and  had  had  adrentiires  he  ww  fond  of 
relatiiig  to  his  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  me,  T.  W. 


Too  see,  Karthy  had  a  oomiii  Jemi- 
my,  who  was  married  to  a  amartish 
young  fellow,  who  went  from  Botland 
and  got  a  place  in  a  store  in  New  York. 
Harthy  had  always  had  a  hankering  to 
go  to  York,  tor  she  had  seen  the  pictnis 
In  Earper'B  Weddy,  and  had  a  notion 
that  it  mnst  be  a  finer  place  than  Sad- 
berry.    And  when  I  said  to  her, 

^Laws,  Karthy,  there  ain't  a  hill 
worth  talkin'  aboot  in  all  the  conntry 
'roond  there ;  and  as  for  water  to  drink, 
it  has  to  be  brought  miles  through  nasty 
pipes,  and  tastes  fishy  then;  and  the 
ndlk  they  have  is  jest  swill  stirred  up 
inside  a  cow,  and  drained  off  with  a 
machine;  and  there  aint  a  garden  in 
the  whole  town  that  will  fetch  a  hill 
of  beans;  and  as  for  a  slay-ride,  yon 
can't  have  one  less  than  four  dollars; 
while  here  yon  can  go  for  two-and-siz 
as  fhr  as  yon  like — ^ 

When  I  said  this,  and  more  on  top 
on't,  she  said  **  she  didn't  caro— «^  wu 
gavrC  ;  she'd  got  a  new  frock,  and  she 
was  goin'  somewhere  to  wear  it" 

"  Bless  me,"  says  I,  "  ain't  there  meet- 
ing twice  a  Sunday?  and  what's  the 
good  of  payin'  for  a  pew,  if  you  cant 
wear  your  new  clothes  into  it  twice  a 
Sunday  ? " 

But  it  didn't  do  no  good;  she  had 
something  on  her  mind,  and  so  she  per- 
suaded me  to  go. 

Well,  we  went;  and  Jemimy  was 
gla^l  enough  to  see  us ;  and  I  guess  she 
hankered  after  Sudbeny  as  much  as  Mar- 
thy  hankered  after  York.  At  any  rate, 
she  was  glad  to  see  us.  But  bless  us 
all,  up  three  pair  of  steep  stairs  she  had 


her  rooma— nobody  has  a  iHiole 
in  York— and  up  them  stain  Jiartt^ 
and  I  had  to  pull,  and  I  had  to  cany 
Karthy's  trunk.  What  made  it  ao  awfkd 
heayy  I  couldnt  see ;  bat  I  foond  after- 
ward she  had  all  her  clothes,  and  aD 
mine,  and  then  she'd  choek'd  in  aD 
'round  with  maple  sugar— and  that's  as 
heayy  as  the  ten  oommandmenta  to  a 
hoesthiet  But  the  Uist  pair  of  stairs 
Karthy  giy*  me  a  lift,  and  so  we  got  iqp. 
I  wasnt  sorry  afterwards,  because  Jemi- 
my's  children  ^did  enjoy  those  cakea  of 
sugar.  Dear  me !  it  made  meied  JOQug 
again,  and  kind  o'  lonesome  too,  be- 
cause, you  see,  Karthy  and  me  we'd  got 
no  children  of  our  own ;  and  it  made 
me  £eel  kind  o'  lonesome  to  see  the 
little  creeturs  haying  such  a  good  time 
oyer  it  If  Td  had  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren, I  could  ha'  made  a  barrd  a-piece 
for  'em  as  well  as  not ;  but  now  Karthy 
and  me,  we  didn't  want  more'n  a  barrel 
between  us ;  so  what  was  the  use  tap- 
pin'  for  more  ? 

You  must  know  that  Jemimy  had 
married  Beubin  Plunkitt,  of  Rutland. 
Reubin  was  a  smartish,  good-lookin'  fel- 
low, and  that  went  a  good  wajrs  with 
Jemimy,  for  she  was  always  kind  o'  lov- 
ing.  Bat  she  was  a  good  girl ;  and, 
now  Karthy  had  come  to  see  her,  she 
determined  c^  should  haye  agood  time. 
Beubin  had  got  into  Stark  &  Pilfer'a 
store,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty ;  but  I  puess  they'd  ha'  found 
it  rubbin'  the  skin  nigh  off;  if  there 
hadnt  been  some  "  sweepin's."  Sweep- 
in's,  they  tell  me,  is  quite  a  circumstance 
in  New  York.     The  sweepin's  of  the 
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post-office  is  about  three  thousand  a- 
year ;  and  they  do  say  that  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  custom-house  keeps  eighty- 
nine  2.40  hosses  a-goin'  night  and  day. 
I  don^t  know  jest  what  shape  sweepin's 
comes  in,  but  we  had  a  box  of  figs  and 
bottled  cider  the  first  night  I 

Reubin  was  tellin'  us  how  Stark  & 
Pilfer  was  sending  round  oranges,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  old  sherry,  and  sham- 
pain,  here  and  there ;  and  tiien  he  said 
how  Old  Pickles  was  goin'  to  have  a 
party,  and  had  ordered  every  thing — 
Injy  sweetmeats,  and  barrels  of  oranges, 
and  shampain,  and  cureyesoe  (a  kind 
of  corjul),  and  every  thing.  Then  it 
popped  into  Jemimy's  head,  and  she 
cried  out, 

'*  How  should  you  like  to  go  to  old 
Pickles's  party,  Marthy  ? '» 

As  quick  as  flash  Marthy  answered, 

^*  Go  ?    I  guess  so — quick  enough  I " 

Now  Reubin  didn't  like  to  have  it 
seem  that  he  couldn't  do  any  thing,  or 
go  anywhere,  so  he  joined  in : 

"  Yes,  by  all  means,  let's  go.  I  know 
the  cook  well  enough,  and  Md  be  glad 
to  do  any  thing  I  wanted  her  to.  Let's 
go." 

I  didn't  see  jest  what  the  eodk  had  to 
do  with  it ;  but  I  had  learnt  when  to 
foller  and  when  to  lead  in  this  world, 
so  I  said  nothing.  It  was  decided  that 
we  would  go. 

Well,  the  evening  came,  and  as  Reubin 
was  blackin'  up  his  boots,  I  giv'  mine  a 
shiny  rub ;  and  when  I  went  into  Mar- 
thy's  room  Ctwa'n't  bigger  than  a  car- 
tridge-box), she  put  on  my  neck  a  white 
han'kercher. 

"Lord,  Marthy,"  says  I,  "do  you 
want  'em  to  s'pose  Pm  a  Sudberry  par- 
son?" 

"  Now  you  jest  keep  still,  Peter,"  says 
she;  "  Jibwiw." 

I  went  into  the  settin'-room  to  wait, 
for  Marthy  hadn't  begun.  Well,  I  wait- 
ed, and  they  didn't  come— nobody  came 
—and  I  waited  till  I  got  sleepy.  Tfien 
I  called : 

"  Marthy ! " 

"  You  jest  keep  still,"  she  said ;  "  PU 
come  when  Pm  reddy." 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  "  Itni  all  be  over 


before  we  get  there ; "  but  I  sot  down 
to  wait  It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night 
if  'twas  a  minit ;  and  I  begun  to  wish  I 
could  go  to  bed.  Well,  I  sot  there  by 
the  fire,  and  jest  dropped  oft  Some- 
thing woke  me,  and  there  was  two 
wimmin  in  the  room,  strangers  to  me. 
I  rose  up,  and  bowed,  for  I  was  kind  of 
dreamy,  and  thought  mebby  I  was  in 
heaven.  But  they  laughed  out,  and 
then  I  see  it  was  my  wife  and  Reubin's 
wife. 

But  "  Lord-a-massy  I "  says  I ;  "  you 
ain't  going  that  way,  Marthy  ? "  She  waa 
stark  naked,  all  over  her  neck  and  arms. 

"  Now,  Peter,"  says  she,  "  don't  you 
go  to  being  a  fool  I " 

I  shut  my  mouth  right  up.  When 
Marthy  spoke  that  way,  I  knew  'twa'nt 
no  use.  I  must  say  I  wondered  where 
she  got  that  frock;  and  it  wa'n't  till 
after  we  got  home  that  I  found  out  she 
and  Betsy  Foot  had  shaped  it  out  of 
one  of  the  Lady's  Books.  It  was  an 
awAil  sight.  In  a  minit  I  see  that  her 
face  and  arms  was  streaked  all  over  with 
white  flour,  and  I  got  out  my  pocket 
han'kercher  to  rub  it  off,  when  Marthy 
pushed  me  away  in  a  kind  of  huff— 

"  Do  let  me  be,  Peter  I  I  never  see  a 
man  act  so  ridic'l'us  in  all  my  life  I " 

Says  I,  "Marthy,"  says  I,  "'twont 
wash."  (That  was  a  way  I  had  of  say- 
in'  things  wasn't  A.  1 — ^first  chop— you 
know.)  Says  I, "  Marthy,  'twon't  wash." 

Marthy  was  good  natur'd  enough 
when  she  had  on  her  best  clothes,  and 
afore  folks ;  so  she  only  said, 

"Now,  Mr.  Blossom,  it'll  wash  well 
enough  for  me ;  and  you  haven't  got  to 
wash  it." 

"Why,"  says  Jemimy,  not  knowin' 
jest  what  I  meant,  "  why,  Mr.  Blossom, 
that  blue'll  stand— real  ultry-moreen." 

But  that  wasn't  what  I  meant.  I  was 
thinkin'  of  the  flour  on  her  arms  and 
bosom. 

Says  I,  "  Jemimy,  we  sha'n't  haT  to 
stay  long,  for  it's  past  nine,  if  it's  a 
minit." 

She  and  Marthy  looked  at  one  anoth- 
er, as  ii  they  thought  they  knew  more'n 
I  did.    Perhaps  they  did. 

The  wimmin  put  most  of  their  clothes 
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oyer  their  beads,  and  we  tracked 
through  the  dirty  streets  till  we  got  to 
the  house.  It  was  jest  one  blaze  of 
light  from  top  to  bottom.  There  was 
carpits  on  the  front  steps,  but  we 
went  in  to  the  lower  door,  and  in  the 
kitchin  we  found  Reubin's  friend,  the 
cook.  She  had  on  ribbins,  but  nothing 
so  fine  as  my  wife  and  Jemimy.  You 
ought  to  ha'  seen  the  three  wimmin 
kurchy  to  one  another!  Lord!  Fd 
almost  thought  they  was  goin'  to  set 
down  on  the  floor.  But  they  rose  up 
after  settlin^  down,  as  proud  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheby.  Reubin  took  the 
orders  for  groceries  from  the  cook,  and 
so  he  was  quite  pleasant  with  her.  Says 
he, 

"You're  lookin'  first  rate.  Miss  Mac 
Bride.  I  hope  that  last  coijul  set  you 
upf 

•*  Yes,  Mr.  PlunkLtt,  it  went  right  to 
the  spot :  but,  somehow,  it  didn't  last 
long — eh  ?  ■ ' 

Reubin  spoke  right  up :  **  Oh,  m  see 
to  that"^ 

I  didn't  see  how  he  could  see  to  it, 
after  she'd  drunk  it  all  up ;  but  that*s 
what  he  said.  Pre  a  notion  that  coijul 
was  one  of  the  sweepin's.  But  I  know 
when  to  shet  my  mouth,  and  when  to 
open  it, 

Marthy  and  Jemimy  kept  some  little 
shawls  on  their  naked  shoulders.  I  was 
glad  on't,  for  it  reely  seemed  to  me 
more  decent.  If  they  was  goin'  to  wear 
the  shawls,  I  didn't  see  what  they  had 
their  frocks  all  cut  off  for,  that  way. 
But  bless  you,  I  hadn't  lived  forty-odd 
year  not  to  know  that  wimmin  wasn't 
reasonin'  creeturs.  I  never  said  a  wonl, 
but  I  was  glad  they'd  covered  them- 
selves up  at  the  top. 

I  heard  the  band  of  music  gt>in'  on 
up-stalrs,  and  I  wondered  why  the  cook 
didn't  take  us  up;  but  she  didn't. 
Reubin  asked : 

**  It's  going  to  be  a  first-class  bust,  I 
s'pose?" 

*•  Oh,  of  cotirse,**  said  Miss  Mac  Bride. 
^  All  our  fust  &inilies — ^the  Jones's  and 
the  Brown's— is  comin',  and  the  Seedy'a 
and  Wildy'a,  and  all  that  set.  Divil  a 
bit  of  vulgarity  11  you  sec,  anyway." 


"  But  why  dont  we  go  up  ? "  I  ask- 
ed; "we  may  as  well  see  'em  before 
they  begin  to  go  home,  eh  ?  " 
'  They  all  laughed  at  that. 

"Goin' I"  said  Miss  Mac  Bride, 
"  goin' !  They  won't  ha'f  of  'em  git 
here  'fore  'Icven,  and  the  supper  wont 
be  till  one ;  and  then  they'll  dance  the 
German  and  the  whirly  dances  till  two 
or  three.  Goin'  I  Divil  a  bit  of  goin* 
will  they  be  afther  'fore  morning  brakes 
over  the  say.  An'  divil  a  wink  of  sleep 
'11 1  git  this  blessed  night  of  Saint  Pat- 
rick 1 " 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  why  don't  they  put 
it  off  to  the  next  day  ?  That's  the  sense 
on't."  " 

Then  they  laughed  again,  but  I  didn't 
see  what  the'  was  to  laugh  at,  and  I 
don't  now.  If  I  wanted  to  dance  and 
work  hard,  Fd  do  it  in  the  daytime,  and 
not  steal  it  from  my  nateralrest  Thatll 
wash,  that  will. 

"  When  do  they  sleep  ? "  says  L 

"Oh,-'  says  Miss  Mac  Bride,  "the 
missus  and  the  young  ladies  they  never 
gits  up  till  twelve  or  one;  and  they 
dawdles  'round,  and  never  dresses  their- 
selves  'till  most  dinner-time." 

"  Lord-a-massy  I ''  says  I,  "  do  they 
go  'round  without  clothes  on  ? " 

"  No,  no :  but  they  doesn't  put  on 
their  trimmin's,  and  their  waterfalls, 
and  their  paddin's,  and  their  hoopskirts, 
and  their  earrings,  and  their  furbelows^ 
till  it's  about  time  for  the  gentlemen  to 
come  in  to  dinner.  Not  never,  unless 
they're  going  to  receptions,  or  the  like 
of  that." 

**  But,"  says  I — you  see,  I  wanted  to 
draw  her  out,  so  says  I — "but  who 
does  the  work  ?  " 

"Oh,  Lordy!  ladies  doesn't  do  no 
work,  ladies  doesn't.  What  should  they 
work  for  r ''  (Says  I  to  Marthy,  softly, 
"  They  wouldn't  wash,  up  to  Sudberxy ; 
thfy  wouldn't."  But  Marthy  didn^  say  a 
word ;  she  was  list'nin'.'^ — "  What  should 
thfy  work  for  ?  We  does  the  work — 
the  chambermaids  and  me:  and  the 
master,  he  makes  the  money  to  pay  for 
it    What  should  they  work  for.  A  »  •* 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say;  iMift  some- 
how I  thimffii  it  1 
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ant  to  have  something  to  do  eyery  day. 
Why,  now,  in  winter,  I  like  to  take  care 
of  my  cows,  I  do,  and  get  fences  mended 
up ;  and  Marthy,  she^s  fond  of  makin^ 
butter,  and  cookin'  up  some  nice  little 
things  for  breakfast — ^rice-cakes,  or  waf- 
fles, or  something  like  that.  But  daw- 
dlin'  'round  all  day  long — ^laws  1 

"  No,"  says  the  cook,  "  they  has  as 
much  as  they're  fit  for  to  git  their 
clothes  on  and  oS,  and  their  hair  done 
up,  and  patcbin'  and  potterin'  'round  to 
keep  theirselves  good-looMn'.  Tou 
see,  it's  awful  hard  on  'em  to  be  up 
nights  so,  and  eatin'  every  thing  cold 
and  hot,  and  pattys  and  sallids,  and 
every  kind  of  nonsense  such  as  they 
think  they  muBt  eat  to  partys.  Oh,  its 
dreadful  hard  on  wimmin ;  and  we  has 
the  doctor  here  two  or  three  times  a 
week  right  along.  Bedad,  it's  all  very 
well  for  me ;  but  if  I  was  the  master, 
I'd  give  'em  a  taste  of  my  mind — ^that's 
what  I'd  do.  And  Td  button  up  my 
puss  in  my  pocket." 

I  was  rather  curious,  so  I  asked, 
^*  What  does  old  Pickles  do  about  him- 
self!" 

"Oh,  he  stays  'round,  and  gits  his 
breakfast  when  he  can.  I  try  to  see 
that  the  poor  little  man  has  something 
warm  in  the  morning;  but,  bedad, 
mighty  little  breakfast  he'll  git  from 
me  the  morrow,  for  Pll  stay  in  bed  me- 
self,  an'  that's  the  thruth  of  it." 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  cook's  talk- 
in',  I  should  have  gone  fast  to  sleep,  for 
it  was  ten  o'clock  now  if  it  was  a 
minit ;  and  I  see  Marthy  and  Jemimy 
was  beginning  to  fidget ;  and  then  Je- 
mimy whispered  to  Reubin,  and  he 
said, 

"Well,  Miss  Mac  Bride,  we  may  as 
well  go  up." 

And  then  we  did.  We  got  in  through 
the  entry,  and  if  you'll  believe  it,  there 
it  was  full  of  bui^es,  and  all  along  the 
stairs  they  stood,  and  some  of  'em  had 
flowers  on  'em,  though  it  was  dead 
winter.  I  never  see  such  a  sight.  But 
we  got  into  a  sort  of  little  back  room, 
and  the  door  was  open  so  that  we  could 
see  in. 

Laws,  such  a  curious  sight !    In  the 


middle  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  three 
wimmin — an  old  one  and  two  young 
ones — and  they  was  full  as  naked  as  my 
wife;  but  you  see,  what  was  took  off 
the  top  of  their  frocks  was  put  on  to 
the  bottom ;  and  it  was  jest  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  keep  firom  trippin'  up. 
The  old  one — that  was  Pickles's  wife — 
she  was  kind  o'  haggard,  but  she  was 
streaked  all  over  with  flour,  like  Mar- 
thy, and  her  cheeks,  I  thought,  was  too 
red  for  a  good  old  creetur  like  that. 
Then  she  had  dimonds  or  something 
sparklin'  in  her  ears ;  and  her  hair  was 
tousled  about  so  that  it  looked  more 
like  a  mare's  nest  than  any  thing.  The 
young  ones  was  pretty  much  like  the 
old  one,  though  one  of  'em  was  hag- 
gard, and  the  other  rather  fat,  and 
pimply  in  the  flM^e ;  but  she  had  cover- 
ed 'em  up  pretty  well  with  flour,  so  that 
she  looked  tolerable. 

Well,  these  three  winmiin  stood  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  when  I 
once  set  my  eyes  on  'em,  I  couldn't  take 
'em  oft  There  they  stood,  for  about 
two  hours  steady,  receivin'.  It  was  a 
curious  piece  of  work.  A  kind  of  young 
minister  or  parson,  in  black  clothes  and 
white  cravat,  would  bring  in  two  wim- 
min on  his  arms ;  he'd  make  a  kind  o' 
low  bow,  and  let  his  arms  swing  out 
stiff  in  front,  and  his  two  wimmin 
would  kurchy  down  jest  about  to  touch 
the  floor,  and  then  old  Pickles's  wim- 
min would  kurchy  down  jest  about  to 
the  floor ;  then  they'd  all  rise  up  proud, 
like  the  Queen  of  Sheby ;  then  all  three 
of  Pickles's  wimmin  would  say, 
"  How-de-do  ?  So  glad  I " 
And  the  other  three  would  all  say, 
"  How-de-do  ?  So  sweet !  "—all  jest 
alike  every  time. 

Doing  this,  they'd  get  tangled-up 
with  their  clothes,  and  then  they'd  all 
of  'em  take  hold  behind  and  pull  'em 
out,  and  untangle  'em,  and  get  ready 
for  the  next  little  minister  and  his  wim- 
min. 

Now  Pickles's  wimmin  did  that  a 

hundred  times  if  they  did  it  once.    I 

never  see  any  thing  so  supple;  and  I 

say,  if  the  truth  was  known,  they  had 

*  Injy-rubber  springs  on  their  j'ints,  or 
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they  conldn^  have  kurchy'd  down  so, 
and  np  again.  They  did  it  eyeiy  time 
jest  the  same,  and  they  said  every  time, 
all  three  of  'em, 

"  How-de-do  ?    So  glad  I " 

Old  Pickles  wasn't  anywhere  aboot, 
not  as  I  see.  Now,  if  it  was  hii  party, 
I  didn't  understand  it  why  he  wasn't 
there.  Bat  maybe  he  was  gettin'  'em 
into  the  front  door. 

By  this  time  the  rooms  was  swarmin', 
and  there  was  a  whole  band  of  made 
playin'  away  as  if  they  was  crazy.  I 
oooldn't  hear  mach  of  any  thing;  bat 
Miss  Mac  Bride  woald  p'int  her  finger, 
and  say, 

**  There !  that's  Miss  Brown." 

*^  That's  Miss  Peters— that  old  one 
with  the  ringlets,  grinnin'  so." 

^  There  comes  old  Parker's  daaghter 
— that  £it  one,  with  the  dimonds  on 
her  bosom — M'b  a  heUkI — worth  a 
million !" 

Bless  yoa)  Fd  rather  had  forty  of 
Marthy  than  one  like  her.  No  catch  for 
me — ^no,  no  I 

"  There  I  there  comes  liGss  Raymond ; 
and  they  say  she's  the  loyin'est  woman 
in  the  upper  classes." 

What  did  she  mean  by  that?  I 
meant  to  ask  her  when  we  got  home.  I 
said  to  her  now, 

*^  Is  that  han'some  yoong  fellow  with 
her,  her  husband  ?  " 

She  laughed  at  that^  and  didnt  say 
much. 

"  I  guess  she  sees  enough  of  him  to 
home.  He  nerer  goes  'round  with  her — 
he !  he  I  he ! " 

I  couldn't  see  any  thing  to  laugh  at 
in  that. 

The  rooms  was  swarmin'  with  wim- 
min,  and  a  whole  beyy  of  'cm  was  as 
pretty  erectors  as  ever  I  see — ^young  and 
Hthe  and  pretty.  Dear  me,  I  b^^  to 
think  old  Pickles's  party  was  a  sight  to 
see.  To  be  sure,  they  was  all  streaked 
with  flour,  like  Marthy,  and  they  was 
all  naked  along  their  bosoms  and  backs 
and  arms ;  but  somehow  I  was  gettin' 
U!«d  to  that  At  first  I  trembled,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  their  Crocks  would 
jest  drop  off;  and  then,  said  I  to  my- 
sdf,  "What  on  earth  will  they  dot" 


But  they  was  smart,  them  gixla  was — 
I  could  see  that  They  knew  what  they 
was  about,  every  one  of  'enx  They 
wasnt  ateid,  not  a  bit 

The  band  now  stopped  a  little  -while, 
and  then  you  never  heard  any  tliiiig' 
like  it ;  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
room  was  hollerin'  at  one  another  ee 
loud  as  they  could ;  and  if  I  was  to  bet, 
Pd  bet  they  couldnt  one  of  'em  hear  a 
word  any  body  said.  But  they  k^  at 
it,  talkin'  as  though  they  was  paid  by 
the  job,  and  meant  to  get  through  soon 
and  get  their  money.  It  beat  all  natur*. 
Pve  heard  turkeys  and  chickena  go  on 
so  when  they  was  frightened ;  but  no- 
body seemed  to  be  frightened  here, — 
not  a  mite.  They  jest  kept  at  it,  nip- 
an'-tuck,  until  the  band  b^gun  to  play 
another  tune,  and  then,  quicker^  light- 
nin',  every  one  of  the  little  ministers 
slipped  his  arm  softly  round  one  of  the 
pretty  girls,  and,  squeezin'  her  up  pretty 
tight,  went  whirling  her  round  the  room 
so  fast  that  I  got  dizzy. 

"Laws!"  says  I  to  Marthy,  «*tb€y 
can't  do  that  more'n  onoe." 

"Don't  be  ridicTus,  Peter  1"  saye 
she. 

Now,  if  you'll  believe  me— I  dont  ask 
you  to — when  one  of  these  ministen 
had  whirled  his  girl  'round  this  wild 
way  five  minutes  or  so,  he'd  just  fling 
her  one  side,  and  another  mlnlirter 
would  grab  hold  of  her  and  go  whirlin' 
her  'round  the  same  way.  It  was  aboat 
the  queerest  thing  I  ever  did  see.  They 
didnt  mind  where  they  went ;  th^  Jest 
bumped  the  girls  up  against  every  body, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  mind ;  and  they 
twiffted  the  long  frocks  'round  one 
another's  legs.  I  thought  every  minit 
they'd  fall  down  flat ;  but  they  didn^t 
You  never  see  any  thing  like  it ;  it  beat 
any  thing  I  ever  see  at  the  circas.  Those 
tumblin'  clowns  wasn't  a  circumstance 
to  these  ministers  and  their  girls.  They 
kept  this  up  steady  two  hours  and 
more,  and  nobody  died  of  it,  not  as  I 
could  hear  of.  It  beat  all  natur\  for 
these  girls  was,  on  the  whole,  weak* 
lookin' — didnt  hegin  to  be  as  strong  aa 
Marthy.  I  was  completely  puoied,  and 
was  wandeiin'  what  they  did  it  for ;  for 
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Miss  Mac  Bride  said  ladies  didn't  do 
no  work,  and  I  nerer  see  harder  work 
than  that. 

My  mind's  kind  of  actLye,  and  then  I 
remembered  readin'  in  the  Penny  Mdga- 
tine  about  some  Dervishes,  who  went 
whirlin'  'round  this  way  when  they  felt 
uncommon  pious.  "  That's  it,"  says  I 
to  myself,  "  that's  it ;  these  ministers 
have  got  their  girls  in,  and  are  teachin' 
'em — ^practisin'.  It's  a  kind  of  worship." 

"Laws!"  says  I  to  Marthy,  "that 
beats  all  the  sacraments  I  ever  see. 
That  wouldn't  wash  among  our  church 
members." 

"  Beautiftil  1 "  she  answered.  It  had 
affected  her  head  too. 

The  band  stopped  now  for  a  few 
minits,  but  they  aU  went  to  hoUerin'  at 
one  another  again,  jest  as  before,  and 
all  the  winmiin  whipped  out  their  fiws, 
and  went  to  fannin'  themselves ; — ^I 
thought  myself  they  must  be  hot,  for 
the  gas  was  hot,  and  they  was  crowded 
in  putty  dose,  and  such  steamy  work 
would  make  any  body  hot. 

Now  Marthy  wanted  to  see  all  she 
could ;  it  was  nateraL  Well,  she  had 
gradually  edged  along  through  the 
door  into  the  room,  and  was  standin' 
there,  and  Miss  Pickles,  the  old  man's 
wife,  come  'round  bowin'  and  smilin', 
so  that  you  could  see  her  back  teeth 
easy.  Bhe  see  M^hy,  and  come  right 
up  as  though  she  hadn't  seen  her  afore. 
"  How-de-do  ?  So  glad  I "  she  said,  as 
sweet  as  surrup,  and  put  out  her  fin- 
gers. Marthy  kurchy'd  down  as  supple 
as  any  of  'em ;  for  if  any  woman  could 
do  a  thing,  Marthy  could ;  and  then  I 
see  that,  somehow,  she'd  got  on  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  too.  Bhe  kurchy'd 
down  BO  that  she  most  touched,  and 
Miss  Pickles  she  kurchy'd  down,  too, 
and  then  she  said,  so  softly, 

"  What  name  did  you  say  f  " 

"  Miss  Blossom,"  says  Marthy,  "  from 
Vermont." 

"Oh!  "said  Miss  Pickles.  "Sorryl 
didn't  see  you  before.  A  stranger,  eh  ? 
Take  my  arm;  let  me  introduce  you 
'round."  In  sailed  Marthy,  as  bold  as 
any  of 'em.  I  didn't  wonder  Miss  Pickles 
wanted  to  show  Marthy  *round,  for  PR 


say  this,  she  vras  han'somer  than  any  of 
'em ;  and  with  her  naked  bosom,  and 
the  flour  on  her,  she  looked  enough  like 
the  rest  to  be  a  "  member." 

But  I  wot  frightened.  Says  I  to  my- 
self "  She'll  get  in,  but  she'll  never  get 
out  whole — ^never."  But  Marthy  went 
in  like  the  Queen  of  Sheby,  and  I  could 
see  her  kurchyin'  to  them,  and  they 
kurchyin'  to  her ;  and  then  I  see  her 
hangin'  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  young 
ministers,  and  walkin'  up  and  down, 
and  he  hollerin'  into  her  ear. 

"  Bless  us ! "  says  I, "  if  he  goes  to  con- 
vertin'  her,  what'U  Parson  Buskin  say  Y 
We  shall  have  an  awM  time  of  it  up  to 
,  Sudberry,  gettin'  her  cured." 

But  Marthy  she  took  to  it  as  a  duck 
does  to  water.  She  learnt  quick,  for  she 
was  a  real  woman.  So  in  a  few  minits 
I  got  easy.  Then  the  band  played  a 
lively  tune,  and  the  services  begun 
again.  The  young  ministers  and  the 
wimmin  went  to  whirlin'  'round,  as 
though  they  hadn't  done  a  stroke  of 
work  that  night  at  all;  they  was  aa 
lively  as  the  music  I  couldn't  have 
believed  it,  but  they  did. 

Now  coine  a  kind  of  thunder-clap.  I 
wasn't  watchin',  but  suddenly,  right 
before  my  eyes,  come  Marthy  in  her 
minister's  arms,  a  whirlin'  'round  like 
the  rest,  and  bumping  up  against  any 
body  who  vras  in  the  way.  "Lord-a- 
massyl"  said  I,  out  loud,  "she'll  go 
down;  she  can't  do  it— never  I " 

"  Yes  she  can,"  says  Jemimy ;  "  don't 
you  see  she  does  ?  All  a  woman  wants 
is  a  chance.  She  can  do  any  thing  the"^ 
a-mind-to  I " 

There  was  no  denying  it— she  did  it 
She  did  it  as  if  she  was  brought  up  to 
it,  and  had  served  her  time. 

"  She'll  be  dizzy ! "  says  L 

"No  she  won't,"  said  Jemimy,  "if 
she  don't  want  to." 

"  She'll  catch  on  somebody  and  go 
down,"  says  L  "Take  care!"  out 
loud. 

"Hush! "said  Jemimy;  "lei her  be. 
Shell  do  it  well  enough  if  you  don't 
fluster  her." 

She  did  do  it,  and  I  begun  to  fed 
kind  o'  proud  of  Marthy.    Not  that  I 
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thought  this  whirlin'  much  of  a  thing 
to  do;  but  it  is  kind  of  pleasant  to 
know  that  your,  wife's  as  good  as  any 
body's  wife.  I  knew  Marthy  was ;  but 
that  she  could  cut  right  in  among  these 
tippy-bob-royals  of  New  Yorkers,  and 
beat  'em,  kind  of  sot  her  up. 

"But,"  says  I,  "Jemimy" — it  kind 
o'  come  over  me—:"  it's  ridicTus — quite 
ridicTus  I " 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  any  body ; 
but,  cousin  Peter,  *  when  you're  among 
the  Turks,  do  as  the  Turkeys  do  '—eh  ? 
You've  heard  that  ? " 

From  our  door  we  could  only  see  into 
the  back  room,  and  all  at  once  we  heard 
a  little  scream,  and  a  sort  of  fuss. 

"There!"  says  I,  "some  of  'em's 
down  I    I  told  you  so  I  " 

Right  away  Marthy  come  running  in- 
to our  door — ^holding  on  to  her  clothes 
very  curious. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  she,  panting,  "  oh,  Pve 
tore  my  clothes  all  off  my  back.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  ? " 

"  There's  ten  dollars  gone !  "  says  L 

"  Now,  Peter,"  says  she,  "  I  wouldn't 
have  come  with  you  if  I  thought  you 
was  goin'  to  talk  that  way.  'I  wouldn't 
have  stirred  a  step." 

I  couldn't  see  what  she  said  that  for ; 
for  I  hadn't  asked  her  to  come  with  me, 
and  /didn't  want  to  come.  Fd  rather 
gone  to  bed,  any  mi  nit.  But  Marthy 
was  smart,  she  was ;  she  didn't  give  me 
a  chance  to  speak  back.  No.  Says 
she, 

"  O  Jemimy,  it's  splendid  I  You  never 
see  any  thing  go  better  than  that  waltz- 
ing. Oh,  its  splendid  I  Such  a  man  1 
He's  just  as  so^  and  pleasant  a8  a  stttr 
dent  Make's  me  think  of  the  time 
when  Parson  Robi'son's  son  use'  to 
come  home  from  CoUidge.  Oh,  Jemi- 
my!" 

And  she  and  Jemimy  were  pinning 
and  fixing  up  the  torn  dress;  and  I 
couldn't  have  believed  they'd  have  got 
it  in  order  as  well  as  they  did.  All  this 
time  Marthy  was  goin'  on  about  the 
young  minister,  and  the  waltzing,  and 
I  really  begun  to  think  her  head  was 
turned. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  go  ?  "  says  L 


"  Go !"  said  Marthy.  "  Pho-o-o-o-o  1 " 

Back  she  went  into  the  room,  say- 
in'  nothin'  more  to  me.  Then  the 
band  played  a  sort  of  marching  tune, 
and  I  heurd  them  all  beginnin'  to  march 
along. 

"  What's  that  f "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  supper,"  said  Heubin, 
"  They're  goin'  at  the  vittles  now." 

"  Want  to  see  'em  f  "  asked  the  cook. 

"  Certain,"  says  L  J.  thought  Pd  see 
how  they  did  that. 

She  took  us  'round  to  a  pantry  where 
we  could  see  into  the  dining-room,  oyer 
the  heads  of  the  company.  The  table 
was  really  splendid.  I  never  see  such 
things — flowers  in  the  middle,  and  a 
kind  of  pyramid  things;  and  candy 
fixed  up  in  queer  ways,  and  fhdts  and 
birds  and  jellys,  and  great  platters  of 
meat  covered  over  with  jeUy,  and  ice- 
cream, and  sweetmeats  in  dishes,  and 
oysters  in  turreens,  and  fried  oysters, 
and  broiled  oysters,  and  sandwiches,  and 
nuts,  and  raisins,  and  great  dishes  full 
of  little  colored  papers.  I  couldn't  be- 
gin to  tell  you  all  the  sorts  of  things 
they  had  there — enough  for  a  good  little 
army. 

Well,  they  opened  the  doors  to  let 
them  in,  and  in  they  rushed.  You'd 
have  thought  they  come  a-purpose.  I 
never  see  such  hungry  wimmin — never. 
The  young  ministers  took  off  their 
white  gloves,  and  went  at  the  eatables 
right  and  left.  They  struggled  'round 
the  table,  and  almost  fit,  to  get  the  best 
things  for  their  girls.  Every  one  of  'em 
had  plates  of  oysters,  and  bird,  and 
candy,  and  jelly,  and  meat,  and  sand- 
wich, and  ice-cream,  and  fried  oysters, 
and  nuts,  and  sweetmeats,  and  cake.  Such 
teeth  I  never  see ;  and  supper  went  out  of 
sight  quicker  than  you  could  tell  of  it 
Then  shampain  and  corjul  was  poured 
out,  and  handed  over  the  heads  to  get 
into  the  winmiin's  mouths,  and  a  good 
deal  oft  was  spilt  onto  their  frocks. 
But  they  didn't  seem  to  mind  that,  so 
they  got  their  share.  Then  they  had 
coffee  all  Tound  twice.  I  saw  Marthy 
amongst  'em,  doin'  like  the  rest.  I 
tried  to  catch  her  eye,  to  wink  to  her 
not  to  eat  much  that  time  o'  night.  But 
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laws !  you  cooldn^t  catch  her  eye 
more'n  you  conld  catch  the  eye  of  a 
hawk  after  a  rabbit.  She  toas  eatirC  at  a 
mark,  and  meartt  to  loin. 

Thinks  I,  "  My  lady,  that  won't  wash." 
Then  the  men  went  at  what  was  left, 
and  they  hurried  the  waiters  to  bring 
more  and  more  and  more.  And  in  half 
an  hour  there  was  pretty  nigh  a  famine. 
Says  I  to  the  cook, 

"There  won't  be  much  left  for  old 
Pickles's  breakfast." 

"  Law  I "  says  she,  "  there  won't  be  a 
spoonful  left  but  the  rubbidge." 

Says  I,  "  I  guess  these  people  board 
themselves,  and  don't  like  to  make  a 
fire  more'n  once  a  day — eh  ? " 

She  kind  o'  laughed.  But  while  the 
men  was  eating  up  what  was  left,  and 
drinking  whatever  shampain  and  coijul 
there  was,  some  of  the  older  wimmin 
kept  hangin'  round,  and  then  went  to 
puttin'  oranges  and  pieces  of  cake  into 
their  pockets ;  and  they  all  seemed  to 
want  to  get  han'fols  of  the  colored  pa- 
pers out  of  the  dishes.  I  thought  they 
was  gettin'  ready — ^preparin' — so  as  not 
to  cook  the  next  day.  Says  I  to  the 
cook,  "  What  are  those  colored  papers, 
they  hanker  to  get  so  ? " 

"  Them  ?    Them's  mottose." 

"  Mottose  ?    What's  mottose  ? " 

"  They  has  candy  an(J  po'try  inside, 
which  ladies  like." 

"  They're  vally'ble,  I  s'pose,"  said  I, 
"for  medicine,  after  you've  eat  too 
much— eh  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  she ;  "  but  a  miztur' 
of  candy  and  po'try  is  consolin'  when 
you  begin  to  get  old ;  that's  the  reason. 
They  always  has  large  quantities  to 
par^s,  because  they'se  always  a  good 
many  old  creeturs  that  want  sweetnin'." 

I  see  there  was  no  chance  for  our  get- 
tin' any  thing  to  eat;  and  so,  as  I 
heard  the  music  goin',  I  proposed  we 
should  go  and  get  Marthy,  and  go 
home,  if  we'd  seen  the  whole  oPt 

"Oh,"  said Reubin,  "  they'll  be  danc- 
ing the  German  now,  and  that's  stupid 
to  all  but  them  that's  doing  it';  so  we'll 
get  Marthy,  and  go." 

But,  bless  you  I  Marthy  was  in  the 
middle  of  it,  makin'  mistakes  and  danc- 


in'  away— she  didn't  mind,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  care;  so  we  had  to  stand 
'round  and  wait. 

Old  Miss  Pickles,  and  most  of  the  old 
ladies,  I  see,  was  overcome.  The  sup- 
per and  all  was  too  much  for  'em ;  so 
they  was  dropped  off  dozin'  in  their 
chairs,  and  the  fat  ones  looked  fatter, 
and  the  haggard  ones  looked  haggarder 
than  ever.  But  the  young  ones  was 
flirtin',  and  havin'  a  good  time;  but 
Lord,  how  tired  they  were!  and  their 
curls  and  clothes  now  looked  slinky 
enough. 

We'd  got  into  the  entry  now,  and  was 
standin'  lookin'  into  the  door,  and  I 
heard  one  of  the  old  gentlemen  say  to 
another  old  gentleman, 

"  It's  pretty  stupid  here  for  us.  Sup- 
pose we  go  over  to  the  hotel  and  get  a 
cigar,  and  sit  down  and  be  comfortable 
—eh  ? " 

The  other  old  gentleman,  whom  I'd 
seen  wanderin'  'round  rather  solum  all 
the  evenin',  bowed  rather  stif!^  and 
said, 

"  I  should  be  most  liappy  to  oblige 
you,  sir ;  but  you  see,  as  Fm  tha  master 
of  the  house^  it  wouldn't  be  just  the 
thing." 

"Oh,  Lord,"  says  the  other  one,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Vm  sure.  But  I 
thought  you  was  like  me,  enjoying  your- 
self, I  see  you've  got  to  pay  tiie  bills — 
eh?" 

They  both  laughed  a  little,  and  the 
first  old  gentleman  stuck  his  fingers  into 
the  side  of  Mr.  Pickles,  who  I  thought 
didn't  seem  to  think  it  such  a  very  good 
joke  as  he  did. 

Jemimy— that's  Miss  Plunkitt— snick- 
ered a  little  when  she  heard  that ;  and 
old  Pickles  turned  round  on  us  mighty 
fierce.    Said  he, 

"Go  dovm-stairs,  every  one  of  you, 
and  don't  you  show  yourselves  here 
again." 

For  my  part  I  wasn't  sorry  to  ga 
But,  Lord-a-mercy  I  wlien  we  got  down 
it  was  nigh  on  to  three  o'clock.  I  begun 
to  be  anxious  to  go,  for,  if  I  was  going 
to  bed  at  all,  I  wanted  to  begin.  But 
Marthy  didn't  come.  Says  I  to  Reubin, 

"  That  supper  weirt  quick,  didn't  it  ? "       A 


PnoTAx's  Maaaxcol 


**  l£  h  becBiae  thej  tc  k>  pioaf  ther 
cat  so  cuxhi*I  Mfad^forl 

^Lcv,  no!"  jBid  tbe  oook;  *-iiot  a 
bit  o*  that.  Xo.  ther're  got  nothhig 
dsetodo.  Idle  folks  ahrari  kin  tbon- 
idTfscaxin*." 

*-WeIL"  nid  L  -for  my  pait  Fd 
nther  boe  com  all  da j  thas  go  vkiilitt- 
'loimd  tiias  vaj  afl  ni^is.* 

-Oliu  ToaVe  from  the  looral  di§- 
tzictsl^flud  Bcnbin:  and  I  tbink  be 
xbongtl  be  bad  mid  aomfthing  fine.  I 
didn't  ac£vcr  bim ;  bot,  mj  mind  being 
actisMmkcd. 

^Tbat  mpper.  nov.  tbatH  eoet  old 
Pickles  nigb  oa  to  a  bandied  doQan — 
cbt- 

'^A  brntdred  doCazst  A  tboomnd. 
tbekMtooit:^ 

-BSeaBmer^'sBidL  Tben  I  tbongbt  it 
over,  borw  I  oonld  Imr  twenty  niee  eows 
for  a  tboomnd  dtdlan^  and  I  was  balT 
a  mind  topiopaae  tooidPSdles  to  go 
into  panneribip  witb  me.  Bat  vbat 
vas  tbe  me  ?  He  bad  spent  bis  money, 
and  hadn't  got  notbin^  for  it.  as  I  see. 
A  tfaoosand  dollan !  That  vonld  take 
tbe  piodsoe  ot  irigb  twenty  eows  tbe 
whole  year— more^  I  eoold  make  dear 
with  Xaidky  to  bdp !  Dear  me,  wbere 
eoold  be  get  tbe  money  t  I  eooldn't 
makeit  oot;  bot  I  settled  down  onto 
—  sweqnn's.^ 

'^Tca.'^said  I  to  mymii;  **  if  s  sweep- 
ings docs  ic  (Hd  Pickles  is  in  some 
store.  CT  oommoD  ooancQy  or  rsifaoad, 
or  ooTut.  where  tbe  sweepin's  is  Tallr'- 
ble.  There's  no  other  way  of  aoeoont- 
in-  for  it.  Xo  man  wooid  be  sodi  a 
fool  as  to  qiend  his  own  money  that 
led  ^jnU  this  xidicTos  way.  I  began 
to  see  that,  in  a  town  like  York. 
~sweeina'5''waBaTanjl>letbing;  and 
I  began  to  see  why  ao  many  yoong  fid- 
fows  wasted  to  get  into  stores  and 
plaoe§  in  York— ifs  Ot  smqpaV.  In 
the  midst  of  my  reflexianB^  Hsithy  oome 


-"Oh.  dear.''  ssid   she.  Tm  aboot 

dead--my  jlnU  is  jert  stii;  I 


-Why,  Manby— "*  I  begon. 

""Kow,  Peter.''  said  she,  -dosi^  jam 
Tve   bad   a   spleadid  lii 
!    Oh,  eook,  eooldnH  yoo  pve 
to  keep  me  iq»  f  ^ 

The  eook  gare  her  some  atnmg  coffsc^ 
Maitby  rerired.  Jcmimiy  adc- 
ed  her  what  I  wanted  to  ask,  too, — 

*-  How  in  the  woild  did  yoo  get  im 
with  old  IGsi  PSducs  diat  way  I  ^ 

**  Why,  she  asked  me  aboot  my  fam- 
ily; andidien  I  told 
was  my  relation,  says  she,  'Deai;  < 
deiightfiil!'     And  then  she  took 
Yoond,  and  to!d  crciy  body  how  1 1 
Senator  Poot*s  ideoe— one  of  Ae  i 
famiHrs:  axkd  eroy  body  i 
fill:-    'Sogiadr'  *Beeiy 
And  then  a  nioe  yoong  man  ^ 
to  dance,  and  I  did.    Oh,  Pvv 
splendid  time !    Bat  it  seems  to 
diall  drop.  Fm  so  tired.** 

We  got  her  hooie  to  ~ 
as  soon  as  we  eoold,  and  to  bed. 
not  a  wink  d5d  I  get  that  nighL 
jest  roDcd  and  tambled  loond,  owl 
woke  op  twioe  with  rigbtmaie.  ininM 
in-  oot  that  somebody  "  mo<at  pofl 
her  'roosd  so :  that  sImTs  maoied  &11; 
and  he'd  no  right  xoT  and  all  4nL  I 
always  Mi|ipoeed  that  she 
aboot  tbe  yocng  mfmrter. 

The  next  day  I  bad  to  boy  her  a  4 
of  Lee's  piQs.  and  to  nib  her  head  I 
tims  witb*-DaTis's  Pun-Killer;*' 1 
sfaewasB'tmacbforawcek.  AndtimTk 
idiat  Manby  got  fiom  old  PScklaa^ 
paity. 

I  leutui'd.  ocoe  or  twice^  in  my  soflUy 
war.  to  blBt— jest  to  hint— how  paitiea 
fikeold  Pkkles's  wooldn't  waih;  Im 
Maithy  spoke  cp  qoickei^  a  flaA : 

*^Siho!  'twa'ct  that  omde  aw  si^. 
Xo;  ItaBtedthebotttroB  AemadwUt 
I  cat.  and  that  was  the  whole  of  it^  I 
nercr  eoold  alade  bod  bottet:^ 

I  mw  that  moral  reflexless  wooldot 
do  no  good,  and  10  I  mid  no  mosoL 
Bat  I  took  a  Bible<oth  that  rd  ne^^ 
go  to  another  of  *em.  and  I  Mrer  ^&L 

Bat  I  tbink  Haitby  hm  hod  al 
in*  thot  way  crcr  sinoeL 
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MERCURY. 


QoD  said  to  man,  whom  he  had  made 
in  his  own  image:  *'Let  him  haye 
dominion  oyer  all  the  earth  I  *'  and 
man,  from  the  day  of  creation  to  onr 
own,  has  labored  hard  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  world.  For,  like  all  other 
gifts  from  on  high,  that  power  also  has 
to  be  earned  in  the  sweat  of  his  face, 
and  the  ground  that  was  cursed  for 
Adam^s  sake  yields  no  longer  willing 
obedience  to  its  sinful  master.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  man  so  poor  but  he 
can  control  all  that  he  sees,  no  race  so 
brutal  but  it  makes  all  Nature  serye 
and  work  for  its  benefit.  Even  on  the 
confines  of  the  habitable  world,  where 
the  blessed  light  of  day  shines  but  for 
a  short  time,  and  ice  and  snow  sit  a 
barrier  to  all  life  and  enjoyment,  even 
there  man  still  succeeds  in  ruling  the 
elements,  and  employing  the  scanty 
supplies  that  the  earth  can  yet  Aimish. 
The  low-creeping  moss  and  tiny  sweet 
berries  preserve  his  health,  while  the 
grossest  food  gives  him  support  and 
warmth ;  the  monster  of  the  seas  gives 
him  bones  for  his  arrowtips  and  timber 
for  his  fragile  boat;  the  sea-lion  ftir- 
nishes  oil  for  his  hunp,  and  the  very 
ocean  supplies  him  with  a  house  which 
he  rears  by  the  aid  of  huge  masses  of 
ice. 

Among  all  the  vassals,  however,  the 
goodly  crowd  of  metals  are  his  most 
useful  servants,  his  best  fHends.  Buried 
deep  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
hiding  themselves  in  darkest  comers 
and  remotest  chambers,  they  seemed  to 
have  fled  from  his  all-absorbing  rule. 
As  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  slavery  that 
awaited  them  in  his  service,  they  had 
run  into  tiny  veins,  split  into  thin  leaves, 
scattered  into  minute  grains,  to  escape 
his  attention:  here  they  covered  their 
bright  splendor  with  unsightly  clay; 
there  they  mixed  with  worthless  earths, 
and  often  they  allowed  the  merry  waters 
of  mountain-streams  to  roll  Over  them 
and  make  them  invisible.    All  in  vain  I 


For  man  seized  upon  the  last  of  the 
fugitives,  whose  bright  faces  he  caught 
here  and  there  on  the  surface ;  he  fol- 
lowed them  on  lonely  paths  through 
the  mountains ;  he  pursued  them  with 
spade  and  pickaxe  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  he  sank  shafts  and  filled 
them  with  monstrous  machines,  that 
forced  them  to  come  forth  from  their 
hidden  recesses,  and  seized  them  wher- 
ever his  knowledge  revealed  to  him 
their  retreat.  Then  he  carried  them 
triumphantly  up  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  beat  and  stamped,  ground  and 
crushed  them,  threw  them  into  furious 
fire,  until  they  yielded  to  his  stem  will, 
and  assumed  the  form  which  it  pleased 
hijH  to  give  them ;  he  chilled  them,  and 
hardraed  them,  and  at  last  took  them 
into  his  service,  forcing  them  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  to  aid  him  in  becoming 
traly  the  master  of  all  the  earth.  For 
man  had  dominion  given  him  over  the 
inert  materials  as  well  as  over  the  living 
creatures  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  trae 
poetry  of  mechanics,  attractive  in  all  its 
marvellous  doings,  and  more  charming 
in  its  daily  results  than  the  wildest 
dreams  of  creative  fancy.  Let  those 
who  will,  see  nothing  but  masses  of 
clanking  iron  and  huge  incessant  fires, 
nothing  but  tall  chimneys  and  clouds 
of  black  smoke;  to  the  imaginative, 
even  smoke  and  the  vapor  we  call 
steam  becomes  an  embodied  genie,  who 
raises  man  to  the  clouds  and  at  whose 
feet  the  earth  opens  at  command ;  and 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  the  spell 
are  led  through  subterranean  ways  to 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  treasures  of 
Nature.  Or,  led  by  the  same  obedient 
slave,  they  find  themselves  in  gardens 
more  enchanting  than  any  Aladdin  ever 
saw—- gardens  of  vast  extent  and  varied 
beauty,  covered  with  transparent  crys- 
tal, containing  all  beauteous  things  that 
Nature  produces  or  the  immortal  mind 
of  man  creates,  with  the  flowers  of  all 
zones  and  the  firuits  of  every  land,  with       d 
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tion  has,  however,  been  raised  more 
than  once,  because  of  its  being  so  fi:e- 
qnently  mistaken  for  minium,  and  eyen 
called  by  that  name.  Pliny  himself 
designates  it  thus  wrongly  in  his  inter- 
esting description  of  the  locality,  from 
which,  in  his  day,  the  most  valuable 
cinnabar  was  sent  to  the  capital 
^  Rome,''  he  says,  **  obtains  its  minium 
almost  exclusively  from  Spain.  The 
most  famous  comes  from  the  region  of 
Sisapo  in  Boetica.  The  mines  belong  to 
the  Roman  republic,  and  no  other  prop- 
erty is  so  jealously  guarded  as  this. 
The  cinnabar  is  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  spot ;  but  it  is  stamped  as 
brute  ore  and  sent  to  Rome,  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  In  Rome  it  is 
washed  and  prepared,  and  a  special  law 
fixes  the  maximum  price,  at  which  it 
may  be  sold  by  the  merchants."  Now 
Pliny's  Boetica  is  the  Andalusia  of  our 
day,  with  a  part  of  Granada ;  and  in 
this  same  district  are  still  the  famous 
mines  of  Almaden,  the  one  great  sup- 
port of  the  Spanish  crown,  without 
which  Spain  would  have  long  since 
been  utterly  bankrupt 

The  subject  was  one  of  no  slight  im- 
portance to  the  Romans,  for  cinnabar 
was  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
painting.  Its  bright  red  adorned  the 
statues  of  the  gods  as  they  were  carried 
in  solemn  procession  through  the  wards 
of  the  capital ;  and  even  the  great  gen- 
erals, who  entered  the  city  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  full  tri- 
umph, did  not  disdain  its  use.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  recognized  its  use  even 
in  some  paintings  of  disentombed  Pom- 
peii, and  probably  it  served  still  higher 
purposes  in  the  mysteries  of  unholy 
worship.  Mercury,  as  such,  was  also 
well  known  already  as  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  gilding,  although  the  mod- 
em art  of  using  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
amalgam  was  not  familiar  to  the  an- 
cients. They  contented  themselves  with 
putting  the  mercury  in  a  layer  on  ves- 
sels and  ornaments  of  silver  and  copper, 
and  then  pressing  thick  plates  of  gold 
upon  it,  cementing  the  whole  together. 
Whilst  our  gilding,  the^refore,  wears 
off  even  by  mere  daily  use,  and  when 


not  exposed  to  the  baneful  effects  of 
wind  and  weather,  we  are  told  by  the 
great  art-critic,  Winkelmann,  that  an- 
tique gildings  look  now  as  fresh  and  as 
beautiM  as  if  they  had  just  come  £h>m 
the  hands  of  the  gilder.  Hence  they 
had  also  learned  already  to  bum  their 
magnificent  dresses,  embroidered  heavi- 
ly with  pure  gold,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
quicksilver,  to  rescue  the  gold  from  the 
ashes. 

How  far  it  was  used,  even  then,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  we  can  hardly  de- 
cide ;  for  while  some  authors  mention 
it  as  an  element  in  certain  salves  which 
were  oddly  enough  employed  at  festive 
meals,  Pliny  represents  it  correctiy  as  a 
poison,  and  objects  to  its  use  in  medi- 
cine, even  for  external  application,  as 
fraught  with  too  much  danger.  The 
confrision  in  the  mind  of  these  authom, 
when  they  come  to  speak  of  the  mys- 
terious metal,  is  often  amusing :  Pliny 
thinks  it  so  poisonous  that  no  vessel 
can  hold  it,  aware  as  he  was,  probably, 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  metal  vessels, 
because  it  would  at  once  form  an  amal- 
gam with  the  metal;  while,  on  the 
other  baud,  Dioscorides  states  that  it 
was  generally  stored  up  in  glass  vessels, 
but  that  he  has  seen  it  also  in  boxes  of 
lead,  tin,  and  silver,  which  is  simply 
impossible.  Its  fiuidity,  however,  seems 
to  have  puzzled  the  ancients  sorely; 
and  the  amazement  of  TTltravius  is 
comic  in  the  extreme,  when  he  describes 
how  a  stone,  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds,  put  on  a  vessel  filled  with  liv- 
ing silver,  floated  on  it,  without  making 
an  impression  on  the  surface  I  This, 
also,  is  of  course  erroneous,  for  the 
stone  does  make  an  indentation,  more 
or  less  deep  according  to  its  specific 
gravity,  as  mercury  is  only  about  thir- 
teen times  heavier  than  water;  but  it 
is  curious-  that  the  same  experiment, 
which  so  astonished  the  learned  Roman, 
is  in  our  day  repeated  daily  for  the 
visitors  of  the  mines  of  Idiia,  where 
huge  stones  are  placed  in  the  enormous 
iron  ketties  filled  with  newly-obtained 
mercury.  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
trace  in  ancient  writers  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  cinnabar,  highly  valued 
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as  this  Costly  material  was  by  the  men 
of  those  days;  but  there  is  only  one 
allusion  found  to  what  is  called  making 
mercury  solid  by  the  aid  of  sulphur, 
and  that  occurs  unfortimatdy  in  the 
pages  of  the  falde  Democritus. 

This  secret,  like  many  others  con- 
nected with  onr  strange  metal,  was 
known  only  to  the  great  race  who  kept 
all  the  valuable  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  the  days  of  nniyersal  war,  and 
through  the  well-named  Dark  Ages — 
the  Arabs,  who  also  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  deadliest  form  that 
mercury  ever  assumes,  the  so-called  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  described  it  as  a 
violent  and  acrid  poison. 

The  alchemists,  those  noble  searchers 
afler  truth,  who  paved  with  their  errors 
and  bitter  disappointments  the  roads  on 
which  Modem  Chemistry  steps  safely  to 
the  great  goal  of  Truth,  surrounded 
mercury  with  a  poetic  crown  of  glory. 
In  their  labors  to  wring  from  Nature 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  of  changing  all  viler  metals  into 
noble  gold ;  in  their  efforts  to  realize  the 
existence  of  an  elixir  of  life ;  in  all  their 
mad  pursuits,  which  blend  the  sublime 
with  the  ridiculous  as  no  other  work 
of  man  has  ever  done,  and  contain, 
amid  much  that  is  absurd,  numerous 
traits  of  touching  self-denial  and  unsur- 
passed perseverance — in  all  of  these, 
mercury  was  the  one  great  master 
among  metals,  without  whose  aid  noth- 
ing could  be  obtained.  How  these 
poor,  ignorant,  but  earnest  and  devot- 
ed workers  worshipped  the  mysterious 
metal,  and  tried,  by  all  the  means 
known  to  their  budding  science,  to 
force  it  into  their  service  I  Its  change- 
ableness  was  their  despair.  Not  in  vain 
had  they  named  it  mercury,  when  they 
expressed  the  sympathetic  relation 
which  they  fancied  to  exist  between  the 
seven  known  metals  and  the  seven  plan- 
ets :  whilst  gold  remained  to  them  the 
image  of  the  bright  sun,  and  silver  the 
representative  of  the  pale  moon,  quick- 
silver bore  the  likeness  of  the  messenger 
of  the  gods  with  his  winged  foot  and 
mobile  mind.  So  they  fasted  and  pray- 
ed, and  chastised  themselves  Into  a 
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proper  frame  of  mind,  to  become  mas- 
ters of  the  volatile  servant ;  and  then, 
with  exalted  hopes  and  a  glance  to  the 
Master  of  all  things,  they  heated  and 
cooled,  digested  and  distilled,  analyzed 
and  amalgamated  the  unlucky  metal,  in 
order  to  find  the  animated  mercury,  as 
they  called  the  future  substance,  which 
was  to  make  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  more  mystic  philosopher's 
mercury,  from  which  they  expected  still 
greater  but  unknown  wonders.  They 
believed  even  in  predestination  as  re- 
quired for  the  happy  issue  of  their 
work.  Alasl  they  were  predestined 
only  to  work  out  all  the  errors  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  to  clear  the  way 
for  their  successors  in  ages  long  to 
come.  Their  success  was  limited  to 
chasing  the  metal  from  one  shape  to 
the  other;  now  changing  from  living 
silver  into  the  red  lion,  then  into  cin- 
nabar, the  dragon's  blood,  and  back  to 
the  milk  of  the  black  cow.  Even  Geber, 
the  acknowledged  master  of  many  a 
science,  became,  as  the  unfortunate  au- 
thor of  the  first  book  on  chemistry  ever 
written,  a  bjrword  among  men.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us  how,  on  account  of  his 
uncouth  language  in  this  work,  his 
name  has  been  transmuted  into  Gibber- 
ish for  the  use  of  indignant  English 
tongues.  To  him  mercury  was  the  dear- 
est among  the  rare  and  aristocratic  sub- 
stances with  which  he  loved  to  deal, 
and,  with  sulphur  and  arsenic,  one  of 
his  three  elemental  chemicals,  of  which 
all  metals  on  earth  were  made.  He 
dwelt  with  intense  pleasure  upon  the 
fact  that  even  gold,  the  sovereign  of 
them  all,  with  its  superior  weight,  its 
passing  beauty,  and  its  triumph  over 
fire,  was  dissolved  by  mercury,  and 
swallowed  up  by  its  bright  globules  as 
easily  as  sugar  in  water. 

The  alchemists  failed  in  their  end, 
but  they  have  taught  us  much  about 
quicksilver.  For  we  would  err  sadly,  if 
we  were  to  look  upon  them  as  lost  in 
error  altogether.  If  Wisdom  in  their 
days  wore  the  fool's  cap,  there  were  wise 
things  said  and  done  even  in  her  wild- 
est vagaries;  her  secretary,  as  he  has 
been  called.  Common  Sense,  made  notes 
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of  the  &hA  snd  all  ir&s  pot  down  in  a 
kind  of  shon-hand.  strazige  ssd  odd  to 
CTir  esir.  but  ict^HigiKe  to  the  initiated. 
The  TocabnlaiT  was  inade  a-^fzil  and 
hideoTis  on  purpose,  to  kc«p  off  the 
profane :  but  fair  Science  came  ont  at 
last  nnscath€<i.  for  Truth  cannot  be 
destroyed  ncr  concealed:  and  thus  it 
appeared,  that  philosophy,  like  the 
toai  ngly  and  Tenomouj  a:  f  rst  sight, 
bore  -  a  precions  jewel  in  its  head.""  It 
was  n'/t  for  such  triumphs,  it  is  trae, 
that  the  great  Dominican.  Thcmas 
Aquinas,  was  enrolled  among  the  saints 
of  the  Church :  but  it  is  a  fair  question 
among  men  of  science,  whether  this 
canonize-i  alchemist  achiered  any 
greater  triumph  on  earth  than  hij  dis- 
covery of  the  word  amalgam,  and  its 
meaning.  Xow  we  all  know  that  mer- 
cury bears  such  marvellously  strong 
aflSnity  to  certain  metals  like  tin.  lead, 
and  Filver:  that  it  opens  them  up.  so 
to  say.  and  forms  with  them  a  homo- 
gere-'-u?  li-^uii  or  paste:  but  Aquinas 
was  the  first  to  ascertain  and  state  this 
fact  in  a  manner  which  made  it  useful 
to  si?ience.  and  to  call  the  compound, 
that  re:su!ted  from  the  mixture,  by  the 
name  which  it  still  bears. 

Quicksilver  is  not  a  common  metal, 
but  found  only  in  a  few  pr-rtions  of  our 
globe,  and  then  in  var.ous  forms.  Here, 
it  surprises  the  miner  by  sud^lenly  leap- 
ing forth  in  bright,  silvery  globules, 
anl  running  fast  to  biie  in  dark  cor- 
ners, now  scattering  into  almost  invisi- 
ble atoms,  now  running  together  and 
forming  large,  lustrous  l-alls.  Then,  it 
appears  as  cinnabar  in  fibrous  or  ill- 
shapKrn  masses,  sometimes  crystallizied 
and  sometimes  hid  under  a  dark,  un- 
seemly covering,  but  occasionally  shin- 
ing fr«rth  in  brilliant  re:l.  with  the 
splendor  of  the  diamond.  Then  again 
it  conceals  itself  carefully  under  the 
f.>rm  of  some  other  metal,  as  native 
amalgam,  or.  in  rare  cases,  is  found  as 
realy-madc  meiicine  in  the  P>rm  of 
cal-^meL 

China  and  Japan  produce  some  quick- 
silver, for  they  send  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  the  best  cinnabar,  which 
there  appears :  but  to  this  day  little  is 


known  about 
others  in  Tlill«t. 
cinnabar,  whic3i 
from  Asia,  is  made  trxik  the  zsr  speci- 
mens of  native  cinsabor  focsd  t^oe 
and  gnnznd  fine :  xx  is  by  far  the  aoe 
superb  in  color,  and  tbe  z&os  loc^ 
prized  by  anisss  and  r^.arr  fwrm  bls  : 
the  larger  portka  is  pri>r«bI-T  zi^&de 
artificially  in  China  as  in  Jjzrcpt.  isd 
for  that  purpciK  larR  qm-'r'V-g  Ok 
mercnrr  are  actnaDr  cazTied  bftck  u 
the  Celestial  £mpiie. 

Menrury  is  found  in  the  Te 
Alps,  where  new  mines  hare 
recently  been  opened  with,  a  pre 
of  great  gain :  in  Ba^azia  az>d  T^^^**g^ 
and  a  few  other  locafiiiefi,  vhidi  k^ve. 
however,  been  abandoaed  of  laeat  cb 
account  of  their  small  yield,  wixii  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  snaH 
nune.  There  is  a  curioas  theoix  ax<wt 
this  decline  of  fonnerix  prodDcrife 
mines  entertained  br  older  asLbosi. 
They  state  that  naobije  qnS^sflner  cia- 
not  rest,  even  when  rockboond.  Im 
ceaselessly  works  its  way  upvazd.  aad 
from  great  depths  penttimlcs.  by  the 
process  of  sublimation,  inio  the 
and  crerioes  of  overlvxng-  for 
This  theory  is  s^i^mrted  bj  the  iMX. 
that  in  almost  all  the  fonnerty  zii^ 
mines.  mercuxT  was  actrialhr  feooad  dose 
to  the  snr&ce.  often  immcdiatdT  imds 
the  turf:  whilst  no  ore  has  «^  late  bcca 
discovered  at  a  lower  depth. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  oahr  Ibar 
important  points  od  aar  globe  where 
mercury  is  mined  to  nrlTiiiiigi  ia 
Peru,  in  Austria,  in  Spain,  asd  in  CUi- 
fomia.  Of  these,  the  smalleit  prcMlw- 
tion  is  that  of  HnancaTcficm,  is  I^xa, 
where  cinnabar  af^xars  impregaalad  ia 
layers  of  sandstoiie  and  limectone.  It  is 
curious  how  the  Tanity  of  man  here,  m 
in  Spain,  fir«t  kd  to  the  diKOTCzr  of 
the  precious  metaL  For  aa  the  giaat 
Triumphator  Camillns  painted  hiscseif 
red  with  minium,  so  the  Tim«^»>k  of 
Peru  used  to  adorn  thcmaclTes  on  ia- 
tive  occasions  with  the  aune  eoioi; 
obtained  from  the  same  lacCaL  Ihe 
hrst  regular  mining  dates  onlr  bac^  as 
far  as  the  year  1566i,  when  the  fpaniih 
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Government  caused  the  proyince  to  be 
examined,  and  mercnry  was  found  in 
numerous  places.  When  Peru  became 
independent,  the  mine  of  Huancavelica 
became,  of  course,  national  property, 
and  was  farmed  out  by  the  Gk)yemment. 
It  is  the  highest  mine  on  earth,  being 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe ;  but  it  produced  a  rich  har- 
vest, until  the  madness  of  an  official 
nearly  destroyed  it  forever.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  silver  mines  of  the 
republic,  and  the  wasteM  manner  of 
using  mercury  in  them,  had  led  to  an 
increased  demand  for  the  metal.  This 
induced  an  unlucky  superintendent, 
goaded  on  by  his  superiors,  and  anxious 
to  distinguish  himselff  perhaps  also  to 
add  to  his  riches,  to  order  the  massive 
pillars  of  valuable  ore  to  be  pulled 
down,  which  had  been  left  standing  in 
order  to  support  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  upl>er  surface.  The  haste  to  be 
rich  had  its  unvarying  effect :  the  rock 
came  down,  the  mines  were  destroyed, 
and  owner  and  agent  alike  were  severe- 
ly punished  for  their  insane  cupidity. 

Far  away  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
the  centre  of  the  Julian  Alps,  there  lies 
a  valley  of  wondrous  beauty;  huge 
walls  of  bare  rock  rise  to  vast  height 
all  around,  and  shut  off  the  secluded 
plain  below  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  are 
again  crowned  with  grand  old  pine- 
forests;  below  the  rocks,  spreads  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  green  meadows  and 
magnificent  woods,  while  here  and  there 
tall  masses  of  rock  jut  out  into  the  val- 
ley, looking  defiantly  down  upon  the 
peaceful  scene  below,  and  crowned  with 
chapel  and  church.  A  poor  peasant — 
so  goes  the  legend — once  came  here  to 
select  some  timber  for  the  woodenware 
he  was  making,  and  placed  a  few  tubs 
into  a  well  to  be  seasoned  over  night. 
What  was  his  surprise,  when  he  poured 
the  water  off  next  morning,  to  find  at 
the  bottom  a  glittering  mass  of  silvery 
metal  I  Soon  skilful  miners  and  cun- 
ning goldsmiths  came  from  Italy,  and 
the  place  became  known;  but  only  to 
be  made  the  scene  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed.    Now  the  Venetians  would  fall 


with  an  armed  force  upon  the  German 
miners,  and  now  the  great  Maximilian 
would  send  troops  to  drive  out  and 
destroy  the  covetous  invaders.  For 
centuries  the  mines  have  produced  most 
abundantly,  but  of  late  they  have  be- 
come less  profitable,  and  the  Austrian 
Government,  always  wanting  money,  is 
anxious  to  sell  them.  The  ore  is  here 
roasted  in  extensive  works,  and  the 
smoke,  which  contains  the  volatile 
metal,  is  carried  into  enormous  iron 
retorts.  The  cast-iron  pipes  are  forty 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  suspended 
in  the  air,  and  resting  only  upon  a  few 
slight  supports.  As  the  constant  smoke 
keeps  them  too  warm  for  condensation, 
a  little  aqueduct,  following  above, 
trickles  continually  cooling  showers 
upon  them;  once  a-year  only  the  fires 
are  allowed  to  go  out,  to  clean  and 
repair  the  whole  a^^aratus.  The  soot 
in  the  cylinders,  a  loose,  black,  fatty 
substance,  contains  the  mercury  in 
coimtless  tiny  globules,  some  of  which 
run  out  in  beautiful  silvery  whiteness ; 
others  have  to  be  whipped  from  their 
unsightly  retreat;  the  soot  is  beaten 
with  small  brooms,  and  soon  the  silver 
snakes  are  seen  to  glide  out  of  the  dark 
mass,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  in  all 
directions.  Then  the  glittering  mass  is 
gathered  in  sheepskins,  tanned  with 
alum,  or  in  cast-iron  bottles  of  enor- 
mous size,  to  be  sent  all  over  the  world. 
Sad,  however,  is  the  penalty  which 
the  vicious  metal  exacts  from  those 
who  thus  force  it  to  the  light  of  day. 
Quicksilver  evaporates  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  that  which  we  maintain  in 
our  houses,  and  its  vapors  are  poison- 
ous. Hence  all  miners  pay  with  their 
health;  they  become  feeble  and  nerv- 
ous, their  whole  system  becomes  de- 
ranged, perpetual  trembling  seizes  tHeir 
limbs,  and  they  die  at  an  early  age. 
When  mercury  escapes  by  chance,  it 
murders  like  an  assassin  in  the  dark. 
Thus  it  happened  in  a  vessel,  which  in 
1820  came  to  the  Spanish  coast  with 
some  mercury  in  its  hold.  By  an  acci- 
dent the  quicksilver  ran  out  of  a  few 
rotten  bags,  and  found  its  way  into  the 
hold ;  soon  every  piece  of  metal  in  the 
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ship  was  covered  with  a  mercnrial  coat- 
ing, and  every  man  on  board  was  sali- 
vated violently,  and  sick  unto  death. 
The  same  tragedy  occurred  in  Idria  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  the  year  1803  foul 
air  set  the  mines  on  fire,  and  the  mer- 
curial vapors  developed  on  that  occa- 
sion poisoned  thirteen  hundred  work- 
men, the  larger  part  of  whom  never 
recovered.  The  water,  by  which  the 
fire  had  been  quenched,  was  pumped 
into  the  river  Idria,  and  was  still  so 
laden  with  deadly  fumes,  that  aU  the 
fish  were  killed,  except  the  eels,  who, 
being  proverbially  used  to  being  roast- 
ed alive,  defied  even  the  poisonous 
metal. 

On  a  similar  occasion,  in  Spain,  a 
pious  Franciscan  monk  seized  a  cruci- 
fix, and,  bidding  the  frightened  work- 
men to  follow  him  into  the  burning 
mine,  went  in  to  put  out  the  fire: 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  devoted  men 
were  ever  seen  again.  This  occurred  in 
the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  which 
lie  amid  the  Black  Mountains  of  La 
Mancha,  so  dear  to  all  lovers  of  Cer- 
vantes as  the  scene  of  the  inimitable 
exploits  of  Don  Quixote.  It  has  its 
name — the  mine — from  its  first  masters, 
the  Arabs,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
fell  heirs  to  the  Roman  State  property, 
and  worked  it  with  brilliant  success. 
One  of  their  Caliphs  had  in  his  gardens 
at  Cordova  a  gigantic  shell  of  porphyry, 
filled  with  glittering  quicksilver,  which 
was  evermore  flowing  out  and  in.  It 
stood  in  a  pavilion,  the  sides  of  which 
were  lined  with  ebony  and  ivory  of 
such  exquisite  polish,  that,  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  them,  their 
splendor  dazzled  and  blinded  the  eye. 
But  when  great  guests  were  to  be  shown 
the  marvels  of  the  palace,  an  Arabic 
manuscript  says,  the  Caliph  ordered  all 
the  doors  around  to  be  opened;  the 
full  sunlight  then  shone  upon  the  ever- 
flowing  mass  of  silver,  and  the  reflection 
fell  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder  like  liv- 
ing flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  pavil- 
ion seemed  to  toss  like  a  vessel  on  the 
stormy  waves. 

The  Indolent  Spaniards  have  rarely 
attempted   to  work  their  magnificent 


mines  themselves,  but  fisurmed  them  ont 
to  bankers  and  companies,  mostly  of 
foreign  race.  Among  these  was  the 
great  house  of  Fugger,  those  gnndest 
of  merchant-princes  in  IJie  small  town  of 
Augsburg,  one  of  whom  could  haughtily 
warm  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  by  a  fire 
made  of  his  own  obligations  and  evi- 
dences of  debt  to  the  great  banker ! 
They  held  the  mines  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  brought  large  num- 
bers of  German  workmen  there,  whoae 
industry  and  skill  soon  raised  the  pro- 
duction immensely.  In  1885  they  were 
pawned,  in  like  mannegr,  to  the  Roths- 
childs ;  but  at  present  they  are  worked 
with  great  energy  and  by  means  of  the 
best  scientific  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  which  derives  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  its  income  from  this 
locality.  The  town  itself,  with  its  cleao, 
straight  streets,  and  tidy,  well-kept 
houses,  presents  a  very  different  aspect 
from  the  other  miserable  villages  of  La 
Mancha,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
though  sterile  and  stem  like  that  of 
most  mining  districts,  is  not  devoid  of 
beautiful  mountain  scenery  and  extend- 
ed views.  Even  the  entrance  to  the 
mines  differs  altogether  from  that  of 
similar  works  elsewhere.  From  the 
level  valley  a  long  tunnel-like  shaft 
leads  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mine ;  it 
is  built  of  massive  hewn  rock,  wide 
enough  for  carts  with  two  horses 
abreast,  and  has  granite  sidewalks ;  at 
the  end  you  come  to  steps  and  stairs, 
which  lead  to  the  lower  parts,  where 
you  find  yourself  immediately  beneath 
the  town  of  Almaden.  The  working 
was  formerly  done  by  criminals  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  for  life.  From 
their  prison,  which  still  stands  there,  a 
relic  of  former  barbarism,  they  were 
led  in  the  morning  by  a  subterranean 
passage  to  the  mines,  and  back  again 
at  night.  Thus  they  literally  never  saw 
the  light  of  day ;  after  a  few  years  their 
health  failed,  the  poisonous  vapors 
nestled  in  their  system,  and  they  died, 
hailing  the  King  of  Terrors  as  a  wel- 
come friend.  This  cruelty  drove  them 
at  last  to  despair :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last   century  they  set  the  wood- 
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work,  which  then  lined  the  mines 
throughont,  on  fire,  and  thus  made 
them  inaccessible  for  years.  Now,  none 
but  skilled  laborers  are  employed,  who 
work  only  six  hours  a-day,  and  are  well 
paid.  Yet  they  also  soon  snccomb,  for 
the  air  is  so  deadly  that  no  animals 
live  down  there,  not  even  spiders ;  and 
the  rats,  who  alone  were  able  to  resist 
the  vapors,  have  disappeared  since  the 
last  fire. 

The  scene  below  is  beantifiiL  Where 
the  work  is  going  on,  vast  masses  of 
cinnabar,  dark-red  and  sparkling  with 
unearthly  splendor,  hang  on  the  walls ; 
here  and  there  crystals  of  marvellous 
beauty  shine  from  between  the  dark 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  cavities  and 
crevices  are  filled  with  the  pure  metal ; 
so  that,  under  the  miner'^s  tool,  as  the 
rock  breaks  asunder,  silvery  drops  as 
large  as  a  pigcon^s  egg  suddenly  roll 
forth,  and,  loiping  on  the  ground,  fall 
into  a  shower  of  resplendent  beauty. 
The  ore  is  subsequently  distilled  by 
means  of  enormous  fires,  for  which 
prodigal  Nature  furnishes  bountifully 
the  material;  for  all  the  mountains 
around,  for  miles  and  miles,  are  covered 
with  a  cistus,  an  evergreen  shrub,  which, 
at  the  proper  season,  covers  the  country 
with  a  carpet  of  white,  and  whose  resi- 
nous branches  bum  with  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  coal. 

The  richest  of  all  regions,  however,  is 
the  youngest — California.  Here,  where 
Nature  seems  to  have  scattered  with 
unlimited  liberality  her  greatest  treas- 
ures broadcast  over  the  land,  vast  stores 
of  mercury  are  found,  the  most  import- 
ant, if  not  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mineral  products  of  this  wonderful 
country.  To  the  four  mines,  which 
already  produced  more  quicksilver  than 
all  other  countries  together,  there  have 
quite  recently  been  added  two  new 
ones,  in  Chapman  Valley  and  Pope 
Valley,  which  give  promise  of  a  vast 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  California, 
and  have  completely  changed  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Formerly,  mercury 
was  exported  from  Europe;  now, 
America  is  not  only  independent,  but 
actually  sends   it   back   to   the    Old 


World,  and  enables  men  there,  as  well 
as  in  Peru,  to  work  even  the  poorest  of 
silver  ores.  Thus  silver,  which  had  re- 
mained behind  gold,  since  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  California,  Australia,  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  can  now  be  obtained 
again  in  larger  quantities,  and,  thanks 
to  the  new  supplies  firom  the  Pacific,  the 
balance  is  likely  to  be  restored. 

If  we  ask,  finally,  what  use  man  makes 
of  the  wonderful  qietal,  so  beautiful  in 
appearance,  so  deadly  in  its  effects,  and 
so  highly  valued  for  its  services,  we  find 
it  nowhere  employed  for  itself^  like  the 
more  precious  metals,  but  an  invaluable 
aid  to  man  in  various  ways.  Its  very 
dangers  are  converted  into  healing  pow- 
ers, and,  as  calomel,  it  is  used  with  sur- 
passing efiect,  either  directly,  mixed  as 
in  bitter  irony  with  tender  roseleaves, 
or  in  numerous  combinations  with  other 
substances.  As  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
enters  into  countless  salves  of  more 
doubtful  usefulness;  and  as  mercury 
itself,  it  is  infused  into  anatomical  pre- 
parations, to  preserve  them  for  purposes 
of  study.  No  chemical  laboratory  can, 
of  course,  dispense  with  its  valuable 
services,  were  it  only  in  the  form  of  a 
bath,  to  catch  gases.  The  manufacturer 
employs  it  largely  for  dyeing  and  similar 
purposes,  and  the  man  of  science  learns 
to  value  it  as  a  fHend  above  all  others 
in  the  thermometer  and  barometer.  He 
wanted  to  measure  that  imponderable 
and  yet  universally  present  substance, 
heat ;  and  quicksilver  willingly  helped 
him,  because  of  its  exquisite  suscepti- 
bility, and  the  readiness  of  expansion 
which  it  alone  could  show,  as  the  only 
fiuid-metal  on  earth.  Man  wanted  to 
weigh  the  very  air  he  breathes,  and 
quicksilver  again  ofiered  to  do  it,  as  no 
other  fluid  is  so  heavy,  and  a  colunm 
of  twenty-eight  inches  of  mercury  suf- 
fices to  show  what  water  could  have 
done  only  in  a  tube  of  thirty-two  feet. 
By  the  aid  of  these  instruments,  man 
can  now  measure  the  warmth  of  his 
room  as  well  as  that  of  whole  zones ; 
he  can  adapt  the  temperature  of  his 
bath  to  his  wants,  and  of  vast  buildings 
to  purposes  of  brewing  and  distilling. 
The  mercury  aids  him  in  measuring  the 
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height  of  momitains,  and  warns  him  of 
approaching  storms ;  it  counsels  him  in 
his  work  in  the  fields,  and  on  his  voy- 
ages oyer  the  oceans;  it  aids  the  en- 
gineer in  his  levelling,  and  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  subtlest  researches. 

In  other  cases  it  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phur to  make  artificial  cinnabar,  and 
immense  quantities  of  mercury  are  an- 
nually consumed  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  ground  to  extreme  fineness,  and  then 
comes  into  the  market  as  vermilion, 
which  is  highly  valued  in  the  arts  as  a 
pigment  for  the  purity  and  permanency 
of  its  tint.  But  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  all  the  mercury  found  on  our 
globe  is  sent  by  man  in  search  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  force  cannot 
bring  forth  from  their  hidden  recesses, 
and  which  now,  with  the  aid  of  the 
alluring  powers  of  quicksilver,  are 
tempted  to  the  light  by  its  gentle  per- 
suasive power.  For  it  possesses  a  truly 
wondrous  power  to  compel  gold  and 
silver  to  leave  their  natural  form,  and 
to  combine  with  itself;  and  hence  the 
poorest  ores,  which  by  no  process  of 
beating  and  heating  can  be  made  to 
surrender  the  treasures  they  hold,  are 
covered  ^vith  mercury,  and  behold,  the 
insidious  friend  winds  its  way  into 
every  chink  and  crevice,  and  licks  up 
the  precious  metal  wherever  it  can  be 


found.  Then  the  whole  mass  is  exposed 
to  a  fierce  heat,  the  volatile  mercuiy  is 
forced  to  surrender  its  prey ;  it  rises  in 
vapor  and  smoke,  and  leaves  the  glit- 
tering gold  and  silver  in  almost  perfect 
purity  behind.  The  same  process  of 
amalgamation  leads  to  ^ding,  for  here 
also  a  mixture  of  gold  and  mercmy  is 
put  on  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  and  the 
metal  is  then  heated ;  the  mercury  again 
escapes,  and  the  gold  remains  firmly 
fastened  to  the  inferior  metal,  which  is 
said  to  be  "fire-gilt."  The  process  is 
obnoxious  on  account  of  the  injurious 
vai)or8  which  it  devolves,  and  largely 
superseded  by  the  galvanic  method, 
which  is  safer  and  cheax>er;  but  the 
gilding  wears  off  sooner.  Not  less  beau- 
tiful is  the  method  by  which  mercury 
serves  to  make  mirrors.  Tinfoil  is 
spread  on  a  hot  slate-plate,  the  quick- 
silver poured  on  it,  and  then  the  plate 
of  glass  pressed  carefully  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
particles  of  dust  which  always  settle 
there.  The  glass  is  then  heavily  weight- 
ed, the  quicksilver  runs  off  in  glittering 
rills,  and  the  mirror  is  perfect  But 
here  also  the  danger  has  driven  man's 
ingenuity  to  rid  himself  of  the  beautiful 
vassal,  with  the  fair  face  and  the  fatal 
poison  behind  it,  and  nowadays  mir- 
rors are  simply  silvered. 


A  MORNING  AMONG  AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY  AN  ENGLISH  CONTRIBUTOR. 


So  common  to  advanced  age  is  the 
desire  to  revisit  places  familiar  in  youth, 
that  it  seemed  to  me,  on  returning  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  very  many 
years,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  an  early  pilgrimage  to 
the  site  of  my  old  school  at  Greenwich. 
I  fay  the  site,  because  the  old  school 
itself  has  totally  disappeared,  swept 
away  by  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
the  "march  of  public  improvement," 
which  often  means,  in  reality,  the  im- 
provement of  private  estates.    In  place 


of  the  large  and  antique  red-brick  man- 
sion, with  its  gloomy  court-yard,  whose 
high  walls  none  but  the  boldest  of  boy- 
ish adventurers  could  surmount  on  the 
sly,  I  found  a  straight  road  leading  to  a 
row  of  inexpressive  houses,  neat  and 
useful  without  doubt,  but  houses  that 
suggest  nothing  save  uniform  medioc- 
rity in  the  future,  while  crushing  out 
all  sentiment  of  the  past.  And  yet,  per- 
haps this  change  in  the  main  frontage 
was  not  entirely  distasteful ;  for,  after 
all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was 
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something  prison-like  in  its  aspect,  and 
in  its  olden-time  associations.  It  was 
not,  then,  so  much  the  disappearance 
of  school-room  and  dormitory  that  dift- 
turbed  me,  in  my  search  after  soavenirB ; 
what  I  chiefly  missed  was  the  play- 
ground. Bricks  and  mortar,  in  the  form 
of  a  trim  crescent,  were  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  Campus  Martius  of  boyhood,  with 
its  centre  devoted  to  cricket,  its  one 
flagged  comer  to  flves,  and  its  other 
comers  sometimes  to  an  improvised 
fight  ere  the  real  battle  of  life  had 
begun.  Where  were  the  walnut-tree 
bench,  and  the  sycamore  bench,  and  the 
square  arbor,  and  the  round  arbor,  and 
the  few  roods  of  land  grass-grown  and 
dignified  by  title  among  us  as  "the 
field  ? "  Well,  well,  it's  an  old  stoiy, 
and  has  been  often  told;  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it.  Let  me  add  only,  that  I 
strolled  away  to  the  adjoining  Park, 
endeavoring  to  see  the  justice  of  that 
law  of  "  progress  "  under  which  familiar 
landmarks  are  removed— but  failing,  I 
must  own,  in  the  endeavor.  Nor  did 
the  Park  itself  seem  to  wear  the  look  of 
old  days.  Essentially  the  same  in  out- 
line and  feature,  in  its  broken  ground 
and  fine  vistas  of  foliage,  I  thought  I 
saw  more  gravelled  walks  and  iron 
benches  than  of  yore,  fewer  of  Nelson's 
veterans  strolling  about  or  lolling  be- 
neath the  shade.  The  solitary  old  tree- 
stump  on  the  crown  of  One-Tree  Hill — 
whence  its  name — was  supplanted  by 
three  flourishing  young  successors.  The 
very  deer  had  become  as  tame  as  calves. 
On  the  whole,  my  excursion  was  a 
failure ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  town  in  disgust,  when  I  re- 
membered that  a  school-fellow  was  liv- 
ing hard  by,  with  whom  I  had  formerly 
been  intimate.  At  least,  thought  I, 
Time,  that  pulls  down  so  many  things, 
cannot  have  banished  me  in  toto  from 
his  memory.  If  I  am  lucky  enough  to 
find  him  at  home,  we  can  have  a  good 
gossip  over  the  past.  I  did  find  him, 
and  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  we  had 
our  gossip.  But,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  to  set  down  reminiscences  of  this 
sort  in  print  is  only  going  over  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-beaten  track,  to  which 


past-masters  in  the  art  of  writing  can 
alone  pretend  to  give  fresh  interest.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of 
picturing  this  revival  of  the  long-ago 
that  I  have  taken  up  my  pen.  It  is 
what  I  saw,  not  what  I  heard  or  felt, 
di\ring  this  and  subsequent  visits,  that 
may  be  worth  communicating  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  so  little  does  a  personal 
tone  accord  with,  or  grow  necessarily 
out  of,  the  subject,  that  I  propose  for 
the  most  part  to  abandon  it.  If  I 
chance  to  resume  it  occasionally,  it  will 
but  be  lest  my  descriptions  become  mo- 
notonous, or  dry  as  an  annotated  cata- 
logue. Accordingly,  I  plunge  at  once 
into  my  theme. 

Eastward  of  the  upper  part  of  Green- 
wich Park  lies  a  comparatively  secluded 
nook,  that  has  so  fisLr  escaped,  in  a  mea- 
sure— ^not  what  is  usually  termed  the 
destractive  hand  of  Time,  but — those 
constmctive  tendencies  that  are  at  work 
in  all  directions  around  London.  Who 
knows  not  that  many  a  once  pleasant 
site,  ^thin  a  few  miles  of  the  metrop- 
olis, is  now  swallowed  up  by  terraces 
of  stuccoed  houses,  or  has  its  rural 
character  burlesqued  by  a  series  of  semi- 
detached and  pretentious  villas?  But 
Vanbmgh  Fields  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. Their  bit  of  pasture-land  has 
been  respected.  Two  or  three  cows 
may  still  be  seen  grazing  thereon ;  and 
the  passer-by  may  even  notice  a  couple 
of  haystacks  beside  the  keeper's  lodge. 
Indeed,  when  the  fine  old  oaks  and 
other  trees  thereabouts  are  in  full  leaf, 
the  modem  builder's  encroachments  are 
well-nigh  invisible— at  least  from  that 
one  of  Sir  John  Vanbmgh's  houses, 
whereat  I  beg  the  reader's  company. 

With  -Sir  John — ^he  was  knighted  by 
Qeorge  I. — as  a  dramatist  we  have  no 
concem,  though  in  that  capacity  the 
world  probably  knows  him  best.  But 
he  was  also  an  architect,  Comptroller 
of  the  Board  of  Works  under  several 
governments,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed'in  1695  for  converting 
Greenwich  Palace  into  a  Hospital  for 
veteran  and  disabled  seamen  who  had 
served  in  the  royal  navy.  His  profes- 
sional career  extended  over  the  reigns, 
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or  poitiom  of  the  rdgcs,  of  Charies  IL 
Jazies  m  Wniuiii  and  Harr.  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  L  Caetk  Howard, 
the  Torkihire  seas  of  the  Cariisle&.  and 
Blenheim,  erected  by  the  nation  for  the 
Doke  of  ICarlborongh.  were  deagned  bj 
him,  and  remain  as  monmnents  of  Jiis 
abinty.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Vanbmgh 
selected  for  his  own  residesce  the  qniet 
azid  conTenient  localitr  named  after  him, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should 
dabble  a  little  in  his  trade,  and  bnHd 
more  hooses  than  one.  In  fact,  he  built 
fire,  an  of  which  are  standing  to  this 
daj.  and  by  their  old-^aahioned  air  en- 
hance the  local  distinctiTene&fiu  Two 
of  them,  moreoTcr.  may  well  have  ap- 
peared qnaint.  even  when  they  were 
new.  Daring  the  period  of  his  archi- 
tectural education  in  France,  young 
Vanbragh  was  one  day  detected  in  the 
act  of  Tnifclring  drawings  of  a  fortifca- 
tion.  A  political  purpose  was  attributed 
to  his  sketches.  The  o^ence  was  seri- 
ous: and  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Basdle.  How  long  he  was  detained 
there  a  prisoner.  I  am  not  aware :  b-it 
he  took  an  odd  moiie  of  commemoraticg 
this  episode  in  his  early  life.  The  large 
mansion  that  he  subsequently  plaon^l 
and  put  up  lor  himsell  at  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  land  that  he  had 
bought  or  leased,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence is  now  made,  was  modelled  erter- 
cally  with  turrets  and  towers,  more  or 
l^ss  in  imitation  of  the  famous  Parisian 
donjon.  He  calle»l  it,  howeyer,  Van- 
bmgh Castle — a  name  by  which  it  is 
now  designated,  in  paint,  at  the  en- 
trance. ProbahlT  the  title  suggested  by 
the  style  and  form  would  have  teen  offen- 
sive to  ears  polite  in  the  architect's  own 
day :  but  I  remember  that  at  school  we 
invariably  spoke  of  i:  as  the  Bastile. 
The  other  house,  out  of  the  tre,  that 
mav  perchance  have  seemed  fantastic  a 
ceztory  and  a  half  ago.  is  the  one  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  And  in  this  case 
also  there  was  a  speciaL  though  more 
naturaL  reason  for  varying  from  the 
conmion  manner.  It  was  to  be  occupied 
by  Mr.  Vanbrogh's  mother,  who.  being 
lame  or  infirm,  could  not  conveniently 
mount  a  staircase.      It  was  therefore 


laid  out  entirely  in  a  ground-floor ;  bat 
it  was  built  with  wings  of  somevbat 
higher  elevatioD  dian  the  mun  body, 
and  machioAitedL  with  chiiniie3rs  <^ 
rocnde*!  form,  and  with  a  anall  bdl- 
tower  over  the  central  entnnce;  ao  iSbatt, 
oo  the  whole,  the  effect  is  noc  vspictor- 
eeqoe.  In  a  local  guide-book,  pobliaib- 
ed  more  than  thirty  years  sancc!.  I  find 
this  at-ode  of  Vanbmgh*s  motbcr  al- 
hide<l  to  as  "-The  Mince-Ke  Hoobcl* 
The  piecemeal  aspect  of  the  exteiMjg 
withotit  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  nick- 
name :  but  if  this  allusion  to  the  crost 
were  then  far-fetched,  it  woidd  pczhsps 
be  more  appropriate  now  in  cannectioo 
with  the  mince-pie*s  contcnta.  There 
is  rich  food  within — ^varied,  FcsFicaigil^ 
spiceL  and  yet  withal  pleasant  of  di- 
gestion. It  has  not  hitherto  been  ferrcd 
up  to  the  omnivorous  public:  I  arail 
my?elf  of  an  opportxmity  to  set  a  tdect- 
ed  portion  bef.-re  the  reader. 

And  when  I  come  to  speak  of  mj 
quondron  chum  and  actual  friend.  Mr. 
John  Old.  as  the  living  occupant  of  this 
dwelling,  and  the  possessor  of  a  col- 
lection of  autographs  not  surpaased  in 
value  and  interest  by  any  private  col- 
lection in  the  kingdom.  I  veO  hii  real 
name  under  a  very  thin  disguise.  Tbe 
connoisseur  in  these  things  wiQ  casilr 
penetrate  it  For  others*  it  matters  not. 
Your  genuine  oithusiast  does  cot  covrt 
publicity.  He  is  happy  enough  in  tbe 
search,  the  acquisition,  the  arrangement 
— and  in  showing  his  treasures  to  tbci«e 
who  understand  and  appreciate  thor 
worth- 
Symptoms  of  the  dominant  taste — the 
unappreciative  term  it  a  hobby — are 
apparent  on  entering  the  haU.  Xo  vase 
or  statue  solicits  your  regard :  the  eye 
lights  at  once  upon  a  £amed  engravings 
evidently  at  variance  with  the  popular 
style  of  tix-iay.  In  form  it  is  panoramic, 
being  thirty  inches  or  so  in  length,  witb 
a  breadth  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight. 
The  subject,  which  would  scarcely  be 
recognized  by  the  cascal  glance  of  any 
one  only  familiar  with  the  neighborhood 
in  its  mo*.K»m  aspect,  is  described  in  let- 
ters within  the  bo^ly  0/  the  plate  itself 
as  GR-ENTTICH.     This  is  a  print  by 
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Hollar,  mentioned  in  his  biography  as 
one  of  his  earliest  works  after  his  com- 
ing over  to  this  country  from  Prague,  in 
1636.  It  bears  no  date ;  bcft,  in  the  left- 
hand  comer — and  in  addition  to  half-a- 
dozen  Latin  and  as  many  English  verses, 
not  worth  transcribing— is  the  imprint : 
"  London,  Printed  and  Bould  by  Peter 
Stent  at  the  Crowne  in  Gilt  Spur  Street 
betwixt  new  Gate  and  pie  Comer." 
The  point  of  view  is  one  of  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Park,  midway  between  the 
modem  cockney  rendezvous  of  One-Tree 
Hill  and  the  bluff  whereon  now  stands 
the  Observatory.  Science,  however,  had 
not  then  a  lodging  on  that  spot  It  was 
not  until  forty  years  later  that  Charles 
n.  caused  the  actual  building  to  be 
erected,  and  Flamstead  to  be  installed 
therein  as  the  first  Astronomer  RoyaL 
Hollar  therefore  represented  in  his  fore- 
ground the  old  tower  existing  at  the 
time,  which  was  coeval  with  the  Palace 
of  Greenwich.  It  was  built  by  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  when  Henry 
VI.  granted  him  permission,  in  1488,  to 
enclose  here  a  park  of  two  hundred 
acres ;  and  it  was  used  by  sundry  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns,  now  for  purposes  of 
assignation,  now  of  imprisonment.  At 
foot  of  the  descent  appears  the  sole 
edifice  then  conspicuous  and  remaining 
in  our  time,  to  wit,  "  The  House  of  De- 
light," whereof  the  Queen  of  James  I. 
laid  the  foundation-stone.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  Inigo  Jones,  at  the  special  in- 
stance of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  is 
now  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Naval 
School,  removed  hither  from  Padding- 
ton  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Having  occasion  to  consult  the 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lambarde, 
an  esteemed  authority  in  the  days  of  ' 
Queen  Elizabeth,  I  found  in  Mr.  Old's 
library  an  edition  of  the  work  that  once 
belonged  to  Thomas  Gray,  and  is  full 
of  marginal  notes  in  the  poet's  singu- 
larly neat  handwriting.  Opposite  to  a 
brief  account  of  Greenwich,  he  had 
written:  "The  old  palace  is  totally 
gone,  but  the  king  has  still  a  house 
there,  built  by  Inigo  Jones."  The  men- 
tion of  Lambarde  further  reminds  me 
that  I  ought  to  have  described  Van- 


bragh  Fields  as  bordering,  southwards, 
upon  Blackheath,  which,  like  Green- 
wich, has  its  own  historical  associations. 
Hereon  encamped  the  invading  Danes, 
in  1011.  Hereon  have  been  held  divers 
royal  meetings  and  military  displays. 
Hereon  assembled  Wat  Tyler's  insurgent 
followers  in  1881,  and  Jack  Cade's  in 
1449-'50;  while  the  record  of  still 
another  unlawful  gathering  hereon  is 
thus  pithily  set  down  by  Lambarde: 
"  It  hath  home  thre  severall  rebellious 
Assemblyes  beside  the  Burden  of  the 
Danes  Campe.  .  .  .  The  Thyrde  was 
stirred  by  the  Blacksmythe  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Lord  Audley,  in  Tyme  of  Henry 
VH.,  wheare  they  and  theirs  receyved  as 
they  deserv'd,  the  Number  discomfited 
and  slayne,  and  the  Capteins  hanged." 
Let  us  retum  to  Hollar's  print  Its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
middle  distance  and  beyond  the  House 
of  Delight,  you  see  in  mass — ^though  not 
made  out  in  much  detail— the  old  Pal- 
ace of  Greenwich,  then  an  extensive  pile 
of  buildings  enlarged  and  altered  at 
various  dates,  but  now  replaced  by  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  Hospital  Anti- 
quarians tell  us  that  there  are  traces  of 
a  royal  residence  here,  so  early  as  a.  d. 
1800 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  will  of 
Heniy  IV*.  is  dated  here,  January  23, 
1408.  But  without  carefully  following 
out  the  transfer  of  the  palace  and  the 
manor — from  the  Crown  to  Duke  Hum- 
phrey above  named,  then  to  the  Crown 
again,  then  to  the  Commonwealth,  then 
back  to  the  Crown,  and  finally  to  Com- 
missioners for  converting  the  royal 
abode  into  a  national  asylum— we  may 
recall  to  remembrance  how  the  locality 
is  identified  with  noteworthy  incidents 
and  personages.  Here  was  held  a  royal 
joust,  when  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
espoused  Anne  Mowbray.  Here  Henry 
Yin.  was  bom;  and  here  he  married 
two  of  his  wives,  Catherine  of  Arragon 
and  Anne  of  Cleves.  Edward  YI.  lived 
and  died  here.  The  birthplace  of  Eliza- 
beth, here  was  her  court.  James  L 
erected  a  new  brick  front  to  the  palace, 
which  Charles  I.  quitted  when  he  went 
northward,  at  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war.    Charles  IL  caused  a  portion  of  it 
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tlAt  hA^i  fAlIen  irto  decaj  to  be  rebuilt, 
emplojiLii.  aji  Architect.  Webb,  the  son- 
in-hkw  cf  I'Ago  Joces.  frosi  whose  pa- 
pers the  '^Itsigns  were  made  It  was 
not  until  tLe  reign  of  William  and  Haiy 
that,  by  particiLlar  desire  of  the  Queen, 
the  palace  cease^l  to  be  a  royal  residence 
and  the  old  buildings  disappeared,  while 
in  their  place  was  commenced,  under 
guidance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
maAt'::r-:iiind,  the  stattlj  Royal  Hospital 
for  .Sean-en.  Finally — for  I  am  linger- 
ing t^iO  long  over  Hollar's  print — the 
wIc'lL-^ga  of  the  Thames  are  traced  as 
we  h^e  them  now,  though  but  few  yes- 
h^iU  are  at  anchor,  or  sailing  between 
gardens  and  pastures  and  marshes.  The 
riTer  is  innocnit  of  to-day's  forests  of 
ma.st^,  and  the  hanks  are  not  yet  cum- 
l^red  with  vast  dock-yards  and  Cy- 
clopean engineering  establishmenta.  On 
the  horiz/^/U,  the  metropolis  is  doubly, 
if  faintly,  indicated— by  the  long,  lofty, 
and  flattened  ro^^f  of  old  St  Paul's 
Cathednil,  and  by  the  word  ^  London  " 
engraved  in  small  type  over  it.  The 
view  that  Hollar  saw,  taking  his  place 
there  in  the  Park  between  One- Tree 
Hill  and  the  site  of  the  future  Observa- 
tory, mu^t  have  been  Ix^autiful  in  the 
extreme,  and  largely  infused  with  the 
rural  element.  3Ioreover,  he  may  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  clearly  its  load- 
ing features  and  its  graduated  distances. 
Two  or  three  hunrlred  thousand  chim- 
neys did  not  then  vomit  forth  before  him 
their  soot  and  smoke.  The  atmosphere 
was  not  then  lurid  with  proofs  of 
growth  in  population,  in  enterprise,  in 
wealth,  in  national  preatness. 

Xor — though  I  did  not  make  all  these 
observations  and  mental  memoranda 
while  the  Bcr\'ant  was  carrying  in  my ' 
card  to  Mr.  Old— could  I  fail  to  notice, 
in  passing  through  the  room  that  led  to 
the  library,  another  indication  of  the 
ruling  U.stc.  On  the  walls  hung  several 
rare  portrait-?,  engraved,  of  personages 
famous  in  history,  with  original  letters 
writ  by  their  living  hands,  pendent  in 
frames  beneath  them.  But  I  must  not 
pause  r>vf  r  thes^,  or  wc  shall  never  reach 
the  sanctum,  and  set  to  work  upon  the 
Autographs  therein  deposited.    For  the 


same  reason  I  shall  say  nothing  at  pr 
cut  upon  the  order  in  which  these  are 
arraaged,  whether  chronological  or  ac- 
cording to  class ;  and  will  onl  j  add.  be- 
fore proceeding  to  cite  a  few  specuncniw 
that  each  letter  or  docimient  is  endooed 
within  a  folio  sheet  of  mounting  paper, 
to  which  it  is  secured  at  the  edge,  so 
that — ^while  it  cannot  be  remored  with- 
out violence— both  its  sides  are  easily 
risible.  This  last  point  is  ewmrial.  in- 
asmuch as  authenticity  is  often  estab- 
lished or  confirmed  by  address,  seal, 
superscription,  or  official  post-mark. 
On  the  opposite  inner  page  wiU  be 
found  an  engraved  likeness  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  autograph  is  seen  ;  and 
these  illustrations  are  so  nnmeronsw  and 
of  such  exceeding  merit,  that  they  con- 
sritute  in  themselves  a  collection  of 
remarkable  interest.  None  common- 
place are  accepted,  the  chief  contribu- 
tors being  such  men  as  Hoabraken, 
Dclph,  E'lelinck,  Hollar,  Sharp,  Vertne, 
Drevet,  Faithome,  Loggan,  Vanteoil, 
and  Bartolozzi,  whose  works  almost 
compel  an  acknowledgment  that  the  art 
of  engraving  is  now  lost  amon^^  a& 

When  first  our  conversation  tnmed 
upon  this  subject,  *•  What  would  yon 
like  to  look  at  r "  said  Mr.  Old,  with  a 
quiet  air  betokening  consdoasness  that 
all  reasonable  curiosity  could  be  grati- 
fied. And,  as  we  had  just  been  talk- 
ing inUr  alia  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
and  its  veteran  pensioners,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Nelson's  name  occurred 
in  reply.  Thereupon  was  brougrht  oat 
the  following  letter  from  him,  written 
when  he  was  only  a  captain,  and  com- 
manding the  Agamemnon  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  addressed  to  his  mater- 
nal uncle.  Commissioner  Suckling,  Cus- 
tom House,  London ;  and  is  post-marked 
*'  W  ■'  in  a  circle,  the  rest  being  blurred, 
save  the  figures  "95."  It  covers  five 
sides  of  small-sized  quarto  paper.  The 
hand  is  neat  and  distinct ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  erasure  or  correction,  though 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  para- 
graph the  word  "  were  "  is  inadvertentl v 
spelled  with  an  "  h  "  in  one  line,  ancl 
the  word  "than"  accidentally  oniittea 
in  another.    The  punctuation,   on   the 
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other  hand,  is  extremely  defective 
throiighoiit--a  frequent  peculiarity  in 
the  correspondence  of  former  genera- 
tions. 

Agamemnon  St:  Fiorenso  fcby  7th 
1795 
My  dear  Sir 

This  dayTwelre  Months  saw  the  British  Tpoope 
land  at  thia  place  for  the  pnrpow  of  .taming  the 
French  out  of  the  Island  and  the  more  I  see  of  its 
produce  &  convenient  ports  for  our  Fleota  the 
more  I  am  satisfied  of  Lord  Hood's  great  "Wisdom 
in  getting  possession  of  it,  for  had  his  Lordship  not 
come  forward  with  a  bold  plan  all  our  trade  & 
Political  consequence  would  have  been  lost  in  Italy 
for  after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  to  what  place 
where  We  to  look  for  Shelter  for  our  fleet  &  the 
numerous  attendants  of  Victuallers  Storeshlps  & 
Transports.  Genoa  was  inimical  to  us  &  by  treaty 
only  flve  Sail  of  the  line  could  enter  their  Ports  at 
the  same  time— if  we  look  at  Tuscany  She  was  little 
better  forced  to  declare  for  us,  and  ever  since  wish- 
ing to  get  her  Neutrality  again,  even  the  French 
Consul  although  not  ofllcially  rocciv»d  has  not  left 
Leghorn.  AU  our  trade  and  of  our  allies  to  Italy 
must  all  pass  close  to  Corsica,  the  Enemy  would 
have  had  the  Ports  of  this  Island  ftill  of  Kow  Gal- 
lies  &  from  the  great  Calms  near  the  land  our  Ships 
of  War  could  not  have  protected  the  Trade,  they 
can  always  be  taken  under  your  Eye,  therefore 
from  this  acct:  only,  every  Man  of  Common  Sense 
must  see  the  necessity  of  our  possessing  this  Island. 
—The  Spanish  Ports  &  Neapolitan  are  so  improper 
(&  except  Minorca  which  is  now  only  a  fishing 
town  with  a  few  Slips  for  Ship  building  every  thing 
being  destroy'd)  &  the  distance  f^om  the  Scene  of 
War  so  distant,  that  they  could  not  have  been  used 
oven  would  the  Dons  have  made  us  welcome  which 
I  much  doubt. 

The  loss  to  the  French  has  been  great  indeed- 
all  the  ships  built  at  Toulon  have  their  sides. 
Beams,  decks  &  Strait  Timber  firom  this  Island, 
the  Pine  of  this  Island  is  of  the  finest  texture  I 
over  saw,  and  the  Tar  Pitch  &  hemp  although  I 
believe  the  former  not  equal  to  Norway  yet  was 
very  much  used  in  the  Yard  at  Toulon— eo  much 
for  the  benefit  of  it  to  us  during  the  .War,  and  in 
Peace  I  see  no  reason  but  it  may  be  as  beneficial  to 
England  as  any  other  part  of  the  King's  dominions 
—every  article  of  this  Island  was  suppress'd,  as  it 
interfered  with  the  produce  of  the  So:  of  France. 
The  Large  woods  of  olives  must  produce  great 
quantities  of  fine  oil  &  the  Wine  is  much  preferable 
to  the  Wines  of  Italy— our  Naval  Yards  will  be 
supplied  with  excellent  wood  Sc  I  daresay  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  Island  wlU  be  very  trifiing,  & 
its  importance  to  us  very  great— other  powers  will 
certainly  envy  us,  &  the  Inhabitants  will  grow 
rich  &  I  hope  happy  under  our  mild  Government, 
the  difference  is  already  visible,  before  every  Cor- 
sican  carried  his  gun  for  every  district  was  at  en- 
mity with  the  other,  many  parts  at  War  with  the 
French  &  none  friendly  with  them.  No  Single 
French  Man  could  travel  in  this  Island  his  death 
was  certain— Now  not  one  Man  in  fifty  carries  Arms 
—their  Swords  are  really  tum'd  into  Plough 
Shares,  &  We  travel  every  where  with  only  a  Stick 
—this  day  I  have  waUc'd  over  300  acres  of  fine 
wheat  which  last  year  only  served  to  feed  a  few 
Goats,  &  if  these  great  alterations  are  to  be  seen 


in  the  least  fertile  port  of  the  Island,  what  must  be 
the  diange  in  the  more  fhiitful— and  when  I  reflect 
that  I  was  the  cause  of  reattaching  Bastia,  after 
our  Wiie  Generals  gave  it  oyer  ftom  not  knowing 
the  force,  fencying  it  2000  Men,  that  it  was  I  who 
landing  joining  the  Corsicans  with  only  my  Ships 
party  of  Marines  drove  the  French  under  the  walls 
of  Bastia,  that  it  was  I  who  knowing  the  force  In 
Bastia  to  be  upwards  of  4000  Men,  as  I  have  now 
only  ventur»d  to  tell  liord  Hood  landed  with  only 
1200  Men  &  kept  the  Secret  »till  within  a  Week 
past— what  I  must  have  felt  during  the  whole  Seige 
ihay  be  easily  oonoeiv'd. 

Yet  I  am  scarcely  mentioned.  I  freely  forgive 
but  cannot  forget— this  and  much  more  ought  to 
have  been  mention'd— it  is  known  that  for  two 
months  I  blockaded  Bastia  with  a  Squadron ;  only 
50  Sacks  of  flour  got  into  the  Town— at  Fiorenso  & 
Galvi  lor  two  months  before  nothing  got  in  &  4 
French  frigates  could  not  get  out  &  are  now  ours. 
Yet  my  diligence  is  not  mentioned— &  others  for 
keeping  succours  out  of  Calvi  for  a  few  summer 
months  are  handsomely  mentioned— weft  tttiv*  are. 
I  am  got  in  a  subject  near  my  heart  which  is  ftill 
when  I  think  of  the  treatment  I  have  received- 
every  Man  who  had  any  considerable  share  in  the 
Seduction  has  got  some  place  or  other— I  only  I, 
am  without  reward  the  taking  of  Corsica  like  the 
fairing  St:  Juans,  has  cost  me  money  Bt:  Juans  cost 
near  500jB  Corsica  has  cost  me  300  jB,  an  eye  &  Cut 
across  my  back  and  my  money  I  find  cannot  be 
repaid  me,  nothing  but  my  anxious  endeavour  to 
serve  my  Country  makes  me  bear  up  against  it,  but 
I  sometimes  am  ready  to  give  all  up.  We  are  just 
going  to  Sea  &  I  hope  to  God  we  shall  meet  the 
French  fleet  which  may  give  us  all  Gold  chains  who 
knows.  Bemembcr  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs  Suck- 
ling &  Miss  Suckling  and  Believe  in  every  situation 
I  feel  myself 

Your  much  oblig'd  &  affectionate 

Horatio  Nklsom 
Best  Respects  to   Mr:  Bumscy  &  fomily  &  to 
Mr:  Wrcnts. 

forgive  this  letter  I  have  said  a  groat  deal  too 
much  of  myself  but  in  deed  it  is  all  too  true. 

This  epistle,  which  has  not  heretofore 
appeared  in  print,  is  in  truth  Nelsonian 
all  over.  How  it  shows  the  sagacity 
and  practical  zeal  of  the  man,  that 
ranged  beyond  mere  fighting  I  How 
bitter  his  sense  of  the  professional  jeal- 
ousy and  injustice  that  strove  to  keep 
him  in  the  shade  I  How  keen  his  eager- 
ness for  action  1  What  modest  confi- 
dence in  his  hint  of  possible  "gold 
chains l"  The  ftituro  "shaker  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Nile"  may  herein  be 
advantageously  studied. 

Transition  from  the  great  Admiral  to 
the  great  Corsican,  whom  he  held  in 
such  holy  horror,  was  not  unnatural ; 
and  this  led  to  the  production  of  the 
following  letter  from  Charles  James 
Fox,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  all  our 
countrymen  did  not  participate  in  Nel- 
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3Crn*s  esibissered.  bosiIitT.  Fox's  adnd- 
nd-ctL  of  tLe  First  Ccmxl  wu  indeed 
=ij Vj?iocL3 :  bet  Lis  iTAnfr  of  e^aeablug 
it  b^nzi  li  retiLLrk&kLe  f  ..r  hs  compre- 
boiiiTeEes  no  Len  Uun  ibr  it*  lerror. 
TLe  letter  Is  addressed  to  Demxis 
CTBrya,  Eaq^  Cr&ren  street.  Strmd; 
is  franked  by  Fox.  from  "•Cbcrtaey 
JuIt  sixteezL  1^00:'^  izid  pcet-suirked 
"*  Free  *"  -  Staines."  Enrekipes  lad  not 
dien  coise  into  cae ;  they  were  cot  jet 
acatheicatized  by  astograph  o-^ectors, 
icafmcch  la  the  official  stamp  upon  a 
coTer  does  not  aid  in  asthfntf rating  its 
presumed  contents^ 

D«ar  O  Br7«n.  I  aa  nrmrfi  «%aqi!d  &:  j^i  £.r 
7;i;7  Jtcser  I  think  cxacsl?  *•  jcti  kobi  Vj  4q  ".f 
Er.-.irparte,  isii  tionafi  I  neTsr  eci^Ld  likis  ia  vaaar' 
zxc  ',t  ■UTTAc-.Uf  T'EcioB  ks.  lad  scH  !««  his  tzisj 
-:asfi  ift  C'loaol  if  $■»  is  Sc  ClA'id  r^y  tlie  »»y  I 
un  ar.?  jcr*  I  zs.  Tif-.*.  icctzs  :L«  P!jee^  I  ^atc  cb- 

'iK  7  S'.T^TiZl    ^"^Ti    «-!^    -^TTl    VlZlS;^  to  *^''"^    IfTHi 

'.z«  "^f  '.hit  h«*9t  M  I  aa  fiir«  b«  a  tiie  cra£<ac  cf 
H.-.a, :  iz.'i  as  :/>  -rhas  jov  ay  a&cos  siywJ^  hii 
^u^^anrlj-.z.  ii  non  :rl7  «>  za;&ei:  a-Vrre  vta:  I  ecTiId 
c.  ir.T  'SiM  L^ok  V:,  ^tts  cf  n  di&nass  &  f«&3«  that 
zh^js*  id  ^/  aMTis  21  sot  Vir.y  «zrncoa  of  Il'sl.  Ee 
^^■■^-^•"-'j ha4  II  .,aim!il  a. ay jodzasit.  ALe^xzLiier 
ik  fJaar,  zr.^  y.  lEjazsiin  tiit  spws  adhnrnje  he 
hoj  '.7<!r  thaa.  a  the  c&a»  he  ftg^t*  ia— CaMz'i 
a.Ii -iry  «ayir.iz»  a  OaulI  ar>  t2ii>«e  vpcc  vhkli  his 
r?^iz:at.<»i  vluAj  rtaCj,  h:4  <!r.n(iaeit  of  Italy  ra 
zr>*J:r=.z  S:^/*Mlm-M  a  rxrtasLj  ant  the  place  7>;v 
sunn  J;r  I  ii  cot  thisk  th-:T»  -ru  %  place  cf  ^IiaS 
nnae  in  I:aly,  I  th;r>3c  V.th  C<sd=fna  *  Brssda- 
n=a  ▼»•  defftsded,  bizt  I  aa  net  szn,  ft  E/:t 
TxTfCtaa.  I  -rars*  izr'-*  "ritli  7':ia  aViTxt  Pfrt'j 
.%e=«»  tr^cn  aeridiz.'j  Paceoyrkk,  and  tike 
WaiLaa'j  Sit  better  u  I  do  the  3Caa.~ 

"We  ia,Te  Lad  cce  or  two  Twy  pleanat  waier 
•OGrta.  I  r>  t;  ■W:>':rTi  Satnriay  fcr  abr,ct  a 
TT-^k.  Mrs.  A.  dMLree  to  >»  kiadly  raaea'scred 
%  y-,1-— 7Ttr?»  tCy,  C.  J.  Fox 

.-,».  Aa-«'j  Hili 

In  cnrioJis  contrast  to  the  foregoicz, 
and  thoroGghly  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  are  the  two  following  letters 
fiT>m  Sherirlan  to  Mr.  Charies  Ward,  the 
Treamrer  of  DrniT  Lane  Theatre.  They 
are  a<idr4r£?ed  to  him  at  the  Secretary's 
office  of  that  establishment,  and  are 
post-marked  ~  Biggleswade  .  -  .  1814." 
The  former  of  the  two  has  the  ognatnre 
••B  B  Sheridan,"  in  the  nsoal  comer, 
outii^le. 

Sovthia 
Ftiday 

Dt  Ward  £ 

Ec^  torro-r  ffteal  fcr?e  10  fcrne  *  mad  ftf 
rttum.  o/  Pott  thea  I  aa  with  yon. 

Ydostraly 

BBS 


w  Bat  49  JOS  ftak 
laa^iaid  He  k  a  jusy  Bir?;;inf  ft  aaa  af 
HsvaBefafey? 

The  word  -  Post."  in  the  alxrw  ] 
xAgt,  is  probably  a  slip  cf  the  pes 
-*  Poet."  meaning  that  Eeaa  was  m 
play  Shakspeare  1  Kchard,  bvs 
lick's.  The  main  subject 
renewed  in  this  second  < 


DrWarf, 

Tico  art  a  trarty  aian-  *  ▼**»  I  ^ 
est  aa  £Z9T*r  a±e  thf=z  isat  if  ik  \ 
psa  2i:n*t  t>  rifle  or  ▼xat  to  zceecic  ii 
▼hick  are  ay  hccrar.  I  lia.Y«  bcea  'vary  2L  vflk  a 
Tjr.iect  asaek  'sf  h£«— kept  ay  tad  ttnv  dlaj  j 
iMi  diiCt  try  ftu  te  «  am^  is  alvrri  icsim  knak  te 
ay  sttBatacB.  I  aa  "acw  ^viat  wvC,  ft  t^  taftMHT 
ftr  is.  ;r&y  let  rvo  -tt  three  Theatre  dtatps  or  Acir 
ecnzesacrs  pa:  1x7  a  'isle  tra^Mfrrry  zb,  ^ty  HiH 
thai  =ay  aene  «>  rak  the  viZa  ft  t 
OFJIrnaf'gt  •««  «f  yw  rceaBC  dda.  I  viQ  ( 
ay  ai:txT«i  vhea  I  arrii*  en  9a=dsy— «■  I  9 
I  hars  r*pLiced  ::he  bet  £1'}  y^a  icale  Jbr  bhw  I 
tmi:  ym  siay  repnSabSy  reoev  tke  Tteft  v^en  I 
arrrre  ih*:f:Ld  is  be  ama  vaased aa  I  fiatTj  tmr  it 
viZ  I  hari  had  a  rexy  efvil  Letter  fr<saa  7~ 
tncs.  -vhaa  I  ha.Te  creat  r»ns79 
a=^  pciftunxl  erasa  ifaau*  im 
a:T»  -Tin  -asck  ae  h-wt 

£TCr  '4 '.  lUM 

B.  BL  9L 

Chance  has  thrown  me.  at  the  ouisci^ 
among  later  specimens  from  Mr.  Oldi^s 
portfolios:  but  I  crare  room  fiw  oik 
citation  dating  mm  than  two  rriifniim 
ago.  to  which  I  was  attrscted  bj  tihe 
■lagnificent  illustrating  p:rtrait«  m  head 
by  Delph— that  of  the  elder  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Felton.  He  was  familiarly  called 
'•  Steenie  ~  by  James  L,  from  bis  le^ 
semblance  to  some  pictured  St.  Stephen. 
The  letter  in  question  is  to  Richelieu, 
and  is  written  in  a  fair,  legible  i»«»id[^ 
evidently  the  Duke's  own.  It  has  been 
folded  in  long  and  rery  narrow  form, 
and  has  been  Cistened  with  purple  saiy 
(still  attached  to  it),  and  two  small  red- 
wax  seals  bearing  a  ducal  coroiiet  and  a 
foul  anchor  within  an  oraL  aroiznd  the 
latter  of  which  rr.,'l  y  penj^.  i-  capitals 
is  visible,  being  part  of  the  well-known 
motto  of  the  Orler  of  the  Garter.  It  is 
addressed  in  another  haRdwritin^  very 
plain  and  clerkly.  -  i  Monsie^rr  Mo^eS 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu^  and  is  farther 
more  endorseA— crosswise,  outside   and 
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also  in  a  plain  but  still  different  hand —  ^  pouvei  a^ioiiter  foye  a  oe  qu*il  totu  dira  de  la 

"Mr  de  Bukingham."    Thus  it  seems  p*^*^       Mofcrierir 

that  the  French  difficulty  in  catching  or  Yoetre  tres  humble 

reproducing  our  English  names,  so  ob-  et  tres  oboiaant  aerviteur 

vious   to-day,  is  not  of  recent   date.  mv        j        .« 

Thus  writes  the  English  courtier  and  ^®  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  *^e 

favorite  to  the  French  prime  mmister  *^f  ^^  «^*  ^^  ^^^tam  vowels, 

and  churchman.  ^^  *^*  ®°^  ^*  ^  misplaced ;  the  speU- 

ing  also  is  peculiar  throughout.    But 

7"  1826  njQ  we— in  view  of  the  asserted  rivab^ 

^^^^^1                  ^               ^  ^  between  Buckingham  and  RicheUeu  for 

DepeuT  que meeennemiMTOiuayeiit  done  oome  .<              ,                   i.    «             «   a      .  . 

aux  autree,  dee  mauvaiBefl  impresrioxia  a  men  en-  ^^  gOod  graces  of  Anne  of  Austna— 

dioyt,  je  me  tens  oblige  a  cette  henre  de  me  justi-  to  attribute  to  Carelessness,  or  to  design, 

fieretplayndretouttofiembledeeoallomnlesquiont  ^^  feminine  tum  ffiven  to  the  former's 

est6 diesses centre moy, et par ceox mesme qui ont  ..              •      ««*     ^          j  ^.                   .   .» 

llionenr  deetre  de8Tostres,les  quels  Monsieur  tous  ennemies  ?        On  SO  dehcate  a  pomt  I 

entendrcs  plus  particulieromcnt  de  oe  gentillhome,  decline  tO  offer  an  opinion. 


JUNE  SONGS. 
L 

CAPRICE. 


The  rose  is  dead  in  my  Lady's  bower ; 

The  love  is  dead  in  my  Lady's  heart  I 
The  rose  was  only  a  summer  flower, 
Bom  to  die  in  a  summer  hour; 
To  yield  its  life  to  the  passionate  shower 

lliat  tore  its  radiant  leaves  apart. 

The  rose-tree  will  blossom  again,  I  know ; 

But  what  care  I  for  to-morrow's  flower  t 
Some  idle  wind  will  capriciously  blow ; 
The  rain's  wild  feet  will  trample  it ;  oh, 
Pluck  it  who  will !  for  myself,  I  go 

And  leave  the  rose  in  my  Lady's  bower  I 

n. 

FAITHLESSKESS. 

O  LIGHT  and  many  thy  words : 

O  well  were  they  earnest  and  few  I 
O  sweet  and  false  are  thy  words : 

O  well  were  they  bitter  and  true  I 

Take  back  the  pledge  I  have  worn— 
The  red,  red  rose  in  my  breast  I  . 

Alas !  could  I  pluck  out  the  thorn 
That  tortures  this  heart  of  unrest  I 

in. 

CONSTANCY. 

I  BiFLED  a  leaf  from  the  heart  of  a  rose : — 

Believe  I  believe  I  A 

Though  Love  comes  lightly,  not  lightly  it  goes ;  ■ 


'Jsact 


'-.nnii.-^:!  rr:z:  zj^az  r.ox:r: 


T-ey  'Z-.zijft  t  :■  15  li^"i:lT— z:.-:r»  lizitly  iter  go  : 


rv. 

IMar.        _ 

i^r:  is  %  liilf-'ili^^rz.  spnj  : 
F:r  :h.7  broTr — and  beneath. 


V. 

niz  n:'»  a  nfs.  •:  c'  r:<e-IeaT*s : 

CrL.-  -'-z  nsi-I-raTTS  *ii-»  --hall  trpa  1 '. 
^— -n>-r-  ni::  =:•»  1  niz  -if  r^ge-Ieaves 
C>Tcr  ib-i  baz'i^irt  Lore  hath  *p-rea-!. 

:r-,T-^r  orl^rzt  f-^a-t  «•:)  spkniii: 
VLir-ds  **-.  ortlj :  -size:?  i*y  rare  ! 

V-rlllnr  i  pri=:c:jS5  hill  =0  iiir ! 

5 -Tuner,  izake  her  a  c^rcch  of  r:^< : 
^  Pill  jTTs  of  rr«e-lci^*5  lightly  prest : — 
Odors  s-reet  wh^n  my  lore  rep.^ees 
I>7oa=iilT  driftir.g  r:iz.d  her  rest : 

r,:rz.e,  htrl^Tel !  th-  fe-ist  a^Tdts  thee : 
'  Cmellv  rraitor-ziocieiits  fee  : 
►  it  st^rro-v-  or  j-^  j  bela:e*  ti:e»r  ? 


He^-  i&t  t> 


:a  iccrht  — :*r..ire'.l  t"  n.: 


Cirr.lr':  '     O  nptur?  21.? r?  tban  =:orta' ! 
'  S<->rt:T  :::•;  zares  oi'  bliss  uzcI.Mse  : 
Silinoer  gnanii-.g  the  sacrt'l  p«?rwi. 
^WearT  in  her  Irta^t  :he  sjnibol  rc-se. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  WOMEN. 


For  how  many  centuries  have  flatter- 
ing tongues  whispered,  that  the  char- 
acter of  father,  brother,  and  husband 
lay  like  wax  in  the  hand  of  mother, 
sister,  and  wife.  The  tedious  common- 
places uttered  on  this  subject  remind  us 
of  the  athletic  pugilist,  who,  when  he 
was  taunted  with  haying  allowed  his 
little  wife  to  beat  him,  responded  ni^ve- 
ly,  "  And  why  not  ?  It  amuses  her,  and 
don't  hurt  me  I  "  So  these  compliments 
amuse  women  and  don^t  hurt  men ;  and 
the  very  lips  that  are  so  lavish  of  them, 
would  be  slowest  to  utter  words  that 
would  restore  to  woman  her  true  office 
— that  of  a  help,  meet  unto  man.  Very 
fresh  in  our  ears  is  a  recent  tale  of 
defalcation  and  suicide,  the  consequence 
of  sinful  speculation.  The  criminal  was 
the  husband  of  a  noble  woman,  who 
remonstrated  when  he  took  his  first  step 
astray,  till  the  subject  became  a  sore 
one  between  them.  How  far  removed 
from  the  last  catastrophe  was  the  day 
on  which  he  had  told  her,  perhaps  on 
bended  knees,  that  she  was  the  arbiter 
of  his  destiny — that  in  her  hands  lay  all 
the  current  of  his  being?"  What  a 
bitter  mockery  I  The  arbiter  of  a 
destiny,  whose  smallest  indiscretion  she 
could  not  avert  1 

The  wide  influence  of  one  woman  for 
fvU  is,  however,  no  unrecorded  thing. 
A  few  years  ago  the  discarded  favorite 
of  a  French  prince  made  mischief 
enough  to  justify  the  (Jovemment  in 
sending  her,  in  a  man-of-war,  to  South 
America.  From  South  America  she 
wandered  hither,  and  claimed  a  share 
of  our  public  lands,  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  descended  from  that  Vespucius 
who  gave  his  name  to  our  nation. 
Some  years  ago  we  ourselves  passed  a 
year  in  Washington.  At  that  time, 
twenty-four  votes  in  the  Senate  and 
House  were  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
worst  women  in  that  bad  city.  Nay,  in 
a  way  unworthy,  if  not  worse,  we  our- 


selves assisted  to  pass  a  reformed  post- 
age-bill. Having  jokingly  said  to  a 
Southern  Senator,  whose  vote  was  need- 
ed by  the  Administration,  *<  Alter  this 
postage-law,  Mr.  G.,  and  you  shall  have 
tickets  for  Mrs.  B.'s  ball,"  we  were  taken 
at  our  word,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  soberly  claimed  in  a  letter 
which  we  still  possess ! 

The  flatteries  and  the  facts  prove 
three  things : 

1.  That  all  men  know  that  women 
ought  to  exercise  a  higher  influence 
over  them  than  they  exercise  over  each 
other,  and  wish  in  some  way  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

2.  That,  although  they  feel  this,  they 
are  half  ashamed  of  it,  have  no  manner 
of  confidence  in  the  influence  itself,  and 
think  it  a  confession  of  weakness  to 
own  themselves  subject  to  it. 

8.  That  women  themselves  are  by  no 
means  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them;  that  it  is  sometimes  exercised 
wickedly,  often  carelessly,  and  always, 
as  society  now  is,  in  regard  to  matters 
of  importance,  without  open  responsi- 
biUty. 

Should  we  not  inquire,  then,  what 
sort  of  influence  God  meant  to  confer 
upon  us,  and  how  it  shall  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  mankind  ? 

The  whole  world  has  felt  this  necea- 
sity,  and  ludicrous  enough  have  been 
the  various  attempts  toward  a  "  History 
of  Women." 

The  first  who  thought  fit  to  dedicate 
to  woman  any  thing  more  than  a  sonnet, 
was  Boccaccio,  the  author  of  the  De- 
camerone.  It  is  a  common  impression 
that  Boccaccio  was  a  very  licentious 
man ;  in  consequence  of  which,  this  act 
of  homage  may  seem  rather  question- 
able. But  that  impression  does  the  poet 
injustice.  If  few  gentlemen  now  would 
risk  the  reading  of  "The  Hundred 
Days  "  aloud,  we  may  say  the  same  of 
many  a  scene  in  Shakespeare ;  but  let 
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us  compare  Sliakespeare  with  the  minor 
dramatists  of  his  own  time,  or  Boccaccio 
with  the  poets  of  his,  and  we  shall  find 
an  immcasorable  comparative  purity  on 
their  side,  and  shall  confess  that  the 
Italian's  Latin  treatise  on  "Illustrious 
Women"  was  no  im worthy  compli- 
ment. 

Soon  after,  Francesco  Sordonati  found 
one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrious 
women,  whom  Boccaccio  had  been  so 
ungallant  as  to  forget,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  than  twenty  authors  follow- 
ed in  SordonatPs  footsteps,  only  to  trip 
up  his  heels  in  the  same  way.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  question  whether  a 
book  could  ever  be  printed  large 
enough  to  hold  the  names  of  all  the 
women  who  desired  a  place  in  it; 
which  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
find  that  the  concoction  of  a  new  pud- 
ding sometimes  served  as  a  title  to 
admission  I 

Hilario  da  Costa  followed  with  the 
"  Lives  of  Women  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  Including  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy  Roman  Catholic 
Women ; "  and  Paul  de  Hibera  was  next 
delivered  of  a  monstrous  tome  called 
"  The  Triumphs  and  Heroic  Enterprises 
of  Eight  Hundred  Women." 

The  first  attempt  of  the  same  kind  in 
English,  was  made  by  a  woman.  In 
1804,  Matilda  Betham  published  in  a 
modest,  respectable  way,  a  single  vol- 
ume, which  she  called  a  Biographical 
Dictionary,  and  innumerable  transla- 
tions were  made  in  London  of  the 
works  of  foreign  women — the  latter  fact 
wholly  inexplicable,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  previous  publication  of  Mary  Wool- 
stonecraft's  powerful  "  Vindication." 
Some  ten  years  ago.  Colonel  Higginson 
stated  that  a  Library  had  lately  been 
sold  in  Milan,  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand volumes,  all  written  by  women  I 
Had  their  lives  been  written  also  ?  A 
very  stupid  but  most  ri^ht-thinhing  book 
of  this  description  was  published  in 
London,  by  Dr.  William  Alexander,  in 
1770.  A  few  extracts  from  his  pages, 
and  those  of  later  writers,  will  show  us 
how  men  think  and  write,  sometimes, 
about  these  "  arbiters  of  destiny ! " 


<*  While  the  charms  which  women  poaaoM^**  ha 
begins,  **  have  overywhore  extorted  from  na  Um 
tribate  of  lore,  they  have  only  in  a  few  fnrtaTioee 
extorted  that  of  good  mage.'* 

"In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oenturiee 
learning  declined  so  fast  that  few  women  oonld  be 
found  who  could  spell  their  own  names.  Theology 
absorbed  their  minds,  and  the  disputes  which  grew 
out  of  it  consoled  their  solitary  momenta.  It  was 
not  strange  that  in  this  state  of  things  a  taste  tor 
fimcy  nccdle-work  should  find  birth." 

"Men,"  he  says,  "who  are  most  interasted  that 
women  should  be  sensible  and  Tirtuons,  eeem  by 
their  conduct  to  haye  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
render  them  otherwise." 

"  We  have  oppressed,  not  because  we  hated  bnt 
because  we  looed  them.  We  shut  them  up  because 
we  are  unwilling  that  any  one  should  share  with,  ns 
the  joy  of  their  company ;  we  hare  »smtyn^  f^ 
management  of  aU  business,  solely  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  thinking  I" 

Speaking  of  the  Circassian  cuBtom  of 
bringing  up  young  girls  for  sale,  he 
says: 

"  But  let  MB  dedino  the  subject ;  for,  on  clooe 
Inquiiy,  it  will  be  found  that  womeft  are  in  aome 
measure  bought  and  sold  in  every  country,  whether 
savage  or  civilized." 

"It  has  been  a  source  of  weakness  to  erezy 
nation  under  heaven,"  he  adds,  "  that  its  womeo 
have  had  but  little  to  do,  and  a  great  deal  to  say.*" 

Sydney  Smith  says,  in  writing  to 
Lady  Holland, 

"  We  have  had  a  race  of  blue-stockings  at  Combe 
FIoroy-«  race  you  despise.  To  me,  they  ore  i 
able  and  lest  intipid  than  the  majority  of  ^ 
for  you  know,  my  lady,  the  feminine  mind  doa  nU 
reason," 

"  Keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  common  road 
of  life,*^  he  continues;  ** patent  educations  and 
habits  seldom  succeed.  Depend  upon  It,  men  set 
more  value  on  the  cultivated  minds  than  cm  tho 
accomplishments  of  women.  It  is  a  common  error, 
but  it  if  an  error,  that  literature  unfits  women  toot 
the  evcry-day  duties  of  life.  It  is  not  so  with  men. 
You  see  those  with  the  most  cultivated  minds,  ooa- 
stantly  devoting  their  time  and  attention  lb  tlie 
most  homely  objects.  Literature  gives  women  a 
real  snd  proper  weight  in  society,  but  then  they 
must  use  it  with  discretion.  If  the  stocking  is  Uiie, 
the  petticoat  must  be  long,  as  my  friend  Jeflkey 
says.  The  want  of  this  has  famished  food  tn 
ridicule  In  all  ages." 

Let  us  take,  now,  a  few  paragraphs 
from  that  quaint  modem  Socialist, 
TousseneL  We  shall  see,  later,  that  tho 
wisest  do  not  prophesy  much  better. 

"  It  is  dear,'*  he  say^  "  that  had  not  God  willed 
to  subordinate  man  to  woman,  he  would  not  hara 
chosen  Love  as  the  principle  of  his  law.  But  many 
men  are  gallant  and  behave  very  weU  at  a  ball, 
without  suspecting  that  deference  to  woman  is  a 
commandment  of  Ood." 

"  Euripides,  the  woman-hater,  could  not  pardon 
God  for  having  made  her  an  indispensable  agent  in 
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the  preservation  of  tiie  flpedee.  Nature  does  not 
share  the  stupid  opinion  of  Euripides.  She  only 
tolerates  the  male,  heoanse  the  female  needs  him  I  * 
"  Happiness  is  proportioned  to  femiDino  author^ 
ity." 

Which  is  most  insulting  to  woman — 
the  unvarnished  lamentation  of  Alex- 
ander, the  timid  hints  of  Sydney  Smith, 
or  the  voluptuous  flattery  of  Toussenel  ? 
The  Jirst  blames  man  for  all  the  faults 
of  womanly  charafter  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  womanly  condition.  The  seo- 
ond  confesses  to  finding  the  majority  of 
women  irmpid,  and  recommends  some 
attention  to  literature  for  his  own  selfish 
diversion.  The  third  seems  like  a 
broken-down  sensualist,  trying  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  world  for  an  unmanly 
career,  by  quaint  thought-devices  and 
chivalrous  fancies,  which,  in  spite  of 
himself,  shadow  forth,  now  and  then, 
momentous  truths. 

God  has  surely  laid  th8  foundations 
of  womanly  influence,  deeper  than  the 
malversations  of  man.  It  cannot  be 
possible  that  womanliness,  any  more 
than  manliness,  is  dependent  upon  a 
crammed  brain;  that  its  secrets  are 
revealed  to  such  as  Toussenel  and  hid- 
den from  the  wise  and  pure  ? 

In  mechanics  there  is  what  is  called 
momentum.  Technically,  it  is  weight 
multiplied  by  motion.  In  psychology 
there  is  character^  that  is,  the  amount 
of  a  man's  personal  weight,  multiplied 
by  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it,  or  its 
motion.  Here  is  our  question,  then: 
However  little  be  given  of  original 
weight,  to  multiply  it  by  skilfulness  or 
perseveringness  of  use,  till  we  attain 
character.  A  great  deal  of  woman^s 
education  is  indirect.  "I  remember 
once,"  says  De  Quincey  in  his  letters  to 
a  young  man,  "  that,  happening  to  spend 
an  autunm  in  Ilfracombe  on  the  west 
coast  of  Devonshire,  I  found  all  the 
young  ladies  whom  I  knew  busily  em- 
ployed on  the  study  of  Marine  Botany ; 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  channel,  in 
all  the  South  Welsh  ports,  they  were  no 
lees  busy  upon  Conchology — in  neither 
case  from  any  previous  love  of  the  sci- 
ence, but  simply  availing  themselves  of 
their  local  advantages.  Now,  here  a 
man  must  have  been  truly  ill-natored  to 
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laugh,  for  the  studies  were  in  both  in- 
stances beautiful.  A  love  for  them  was 
created,  if  it  had  not  predziBted,  and  to 
women,  and  young  women  especially, 
the  very  absence  of  all  aust&re  unity  of 
purpose  and  self-determination  was  be- 
coming and  graceful.  Yet,  when  tliis 
same  levity,  and  liability  to  casual  im- 
pulses, come  forward  in  the  acts  and 
purposes  of  a  man,  I  must  own  that  I 
have  often  been  unable  to  check  myself 
in  something  like  a  contemptuous  feel- 
ing ;  nor  should  I  icish  to  check  myself, 
but  for  remembering  how  many  men  of 
energetic  minds  constantly  give  way  to 
slight  and  inadequate  motives,  simply 
for  want  of  being  summoned  to  any 
anxious  reviews  of  their  own  conduct." 

Now,  what  might  any  woman  deduce 
from  such  a  passage  from  so  eminent  a 
pen,  if  not  that  "  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose "  was  imgraceful  in  a  woman,  and 
a  local  stimulus  to  knowledge  unsuited 
to  a  man?  Did  Eingsley  wAste  his 
time,  then,  when,  wandering  in  misty 
summer  mornings  along  the  warm  sea- 
sands,  he  thought  and  wrote  his  Glau- 
cus  ?  Shades  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
and  sweet  Joan  of  Arc !  one  wonders 
that  in  these  days,  when  the  spirit- world 
is  so  near,  you  do  not  make  yourselves 
visible  to  vindicate  your  ancient  austere 
unity  of  purpose  I 

Let  us  take,  farther,  a  paragraph 
from  a  brilliant  lecture  lately  delivered 
in  an  eastern  city : 

**  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  actual  matrimony 
has  proyed  an  almost  inMlible  cure  for  the  very 
worst  cases  of  the  '  elevation  of  woman-insanity,'  ** 
says  the  lecturer.  *'  Courtship  mitigates  the  symp- 
toms. ▲  direct  offer  restores  a  healthy  circulation 
of  faminine  ideas.  The  wedding  usually  completes 
the  cure ;  or,  if  any  morbid  notions  remain,  they 
fly  fh>m  the  nursery  at  the  first  cooing  of  a  babo, 
as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  vanishes  at  cock-crow  I " 

Not  at  the  feet  of  such  teachers  will 
women  learn  to  put  their  power  to  use, 
and  acquire  that  psychical  momentum 
which  we  call  character.  Gk)d  forbid 
that  any  woman  should  speak  lightly 
of  marriage.  It  is  God^s  highest  in- 
strumentality for  the  education  of  both 
men  and  women.  The  men  who  write 
in  this  fashion  do  their  very  utmost  to 
depreciate  its  influence— to  make  worn- 
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en  unfit  to  fulfil  its  most  sacred  duties. 
In  going  over  some  sclioolhouses  with 
Madame  Campan,  Bonaparte  told  her 
that  the  children  needed  better  food 
and  more  exercise.  "They  need  more 
yet,"  she  responded.  "Indeed?^'  he 
questioned.  "Yes,  Bire;  they  need 
mothers^  When  the  Emperor  repeated 
this  to  the  French  nation,  he  forgot  to 
whom  he  owed  it ;  but  to  the  strength 
of  character  nurtured  by  American 
mothers,  in  their  children  of  both  sexes, 
this  country  owed  the  possibility  of 
escaping  unharmed  from  a  civil  war. 
Strength  of  character  is  only  developed 
by  living  with  a  distinct  purpose.  Let 
us  thread  a  few  beads  upon  that  string. 
In  the  Roman  world,  we  find  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Hortensius  study- 
ing law,  with  a  perseverance  quickened 
by  her  love  for  him.  When  the  Senate 
demanded  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
women  to  prosecute  an  unholy  civil 
war,  the  latter  chose  Hortensia  to  plead 
in  their  behalf.  Appian  tells  us  how  she 
spokow  In  the  noble  Latin  prose,  her 
words  march  like  a  conquering  army. 
To  translate  them,  is  to  deprive  them  of 
half  their  power. 

*'  The  unhappy  women,"  she  began,  "  whom  you 
see  here  imploring  your  jpstioe  and  bounty  would 
never  hare  primmed  to  appear  in  this  place,  bad 
they  not  first  tried  every  other  means  suggested  by 
their  natural  modesty.  Though  our  appearing  here 
may  seem  contrary  to  the  customs  prescribed  to  our 
sex,  hitherto  observed  by  us  with  all  strictness,  yet 
the  loss  of  fathers  and  children,  brothers  and  hus- 
bands, may  sufficiently  excuse  us,  especially  as 
their  unhappy  deaths  are  made  the  pretence  of  our 
farther  misfortunes.  You  pretend  that  they  had 
offended  and  provoked  you ;  but  what  harm  have 
we  women  done,  that  we  should  be  impoverished  7 
If  toe  are  as  much  to  blame  as  they,  why  not  pro- 
scribe iM  too  7  Have  we  declared  you  enemies  to 
your  country  7  Have  wo  suborned  your  soldiers, 
raised  troops  against  you,  or  checked  your  pursuit 
of  the  honors  and  o£ices  you  claim  7  We  pretend 
not  to  govern  the  republic,  nor  is  it  our  ambition 
which  has  drawn  this  present  trouble  upon  us. 
Empire,  dignity,  and  honor  are  not  for  us ;  why, 
then,  should  we  contribute  to  a  war  in  which  we 
havfi  no  manner  of  interest  7  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Carthaginian  war  our  mothers  assisted  the  republic, 
at  that  time  in  the  greatest  distress ;  but  neither 
houses,  lands,  nor  furniture  were  sacrificed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  Superfluous  jewels  obtain- 
ed the  necessary  supplies ;  nor  did  violence  tear 
these  from  them.  The  offering  was  wholly  the 
result  of  their  own  generous  impulses.  What  dan- 
ger at  present  threatens  Borne  7  If  the  Oauls  or 
Parthians  were  at  this  moment  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Anio,  you  should  find  ns 


not  less  zealous  in  the  defence  of  our  country  thaa 
our  mothers  wore  before  us ;  but  it  does  not  become 
us  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  this  civil  war,  and 
we  are  detcrminod  that  we  will  not.  Neither  Ha- 
rius,  nor  Ceesar,  nor  Pompoy,  ever  thought  of  oblig* 
ing  us  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  troubles  which 
their  ambition  excited ;  nay,  not  even  Scylla  him- 
self, the  first  tyrant  in  Borne.  And  yet,  you  assume 
to  yourselves  the  glorious  title  of  Beformers  of  the 
State  I— a  title  which  will  stain  you  with  eternal 
infamy,  if,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  laws  of 
equity,  you  persist  in  robbing  of  life  and  fortune 
the  innocent  women  bcfoas  you." 

This  appeal  released  one  thousand 
women  from  the  gripe  of  the  Roman 
Senate, — something  an  "austere  unity 
of  purpose  "  then  accomplished  for  the 
sex. 

Elisabetta  Sirani  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna in  1638.  Her  father  refused  to 
educate  her,  because  she  was  not  a  son ; 
but,  with  a  purpose  horn  of  her  organisor 
tion,  and  which  no  illiberal  lecturer 
could  have  sneered  down,  she  studied 
and  worked*  privately,  till  a  friend, 
wiser  than  her  father,  interceded  with 
him  for  her.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
engraved  extremely  well,  modelled  in 
plaster,  and  executed  pictures  which 
still  hold  a  high  place  in  art.  She 
played  and  sang  with  charming  taste, 
and  showed  a  rare  good  sense  in  prac- 
tical affairs.  Her  father  became  an  in- 
valid ;  she  took  his  place  in  the  studio, 
and  delighted  his  friends  with  better 
pictures  than  they  had  ordered.  Her 
mother  became  a  paralytic;  she  sup- 
ported both  by  her  labor,  became  a 
mother  to  her  yoimger  sisters,  and  was 
faithful  to  all  household  cares.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  church  of  the  Cortesi, 
having  called  upon  her  one  day  to  con- 
sult her  in  regard  to  filling  an  oddly- 
shaped  panel  in  their  church,  she  gave 
them  a  proof  of  her  power  as  an  im- 
provisatrice  still  unmatched  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
she  sketched  before  their  astonished 
eyes  the  outlines  of  her  "  Baptism  of 
Jesus,"  the  picture  with  which  she 
afterwards  filled  the  panel,  and  which 
has  been  classed  among  the  seven  finest 
paintings  in  the  world.  Her  father  was 
the  favorite  pupil  of  Guido ;  but  when 
sTie  died — the  victim,  it  was  thought, 
of  a  woman's  jealousy — Guide's  tomb 
was  opened  for  Tter^  and  a  sorrowing 
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city  followed  her  to  it  Did  a  man's 
"  austere  unity  of  purpose  "  prevent  that 
father  from  sleeping  in  an  obscure 
grave  ?  Hallowed  by  a  daughter's  love, 
we  see  what  it  accomplished  for  Elisa-. 
betta. 

Louise  Boursier  Bourgeois  was  bom 
in  1580.  She  married  a  surgeon,  and 
after  many  reverses  of  fortune,  owing 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  studied  late  in  life. 
Before  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  she  was  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  physicians,  who  were  not  free 
from  a  jealousy  which  occasionally  dis- 
graces them  in  later  times.  Finding  no 
fault  with  her  preparation,  they  re- 
proached her  with  the  inability  of  her 
husband  to  support  her.  She  answered 
with  becoming  spirit,  that  those  only 
were  truly  inefficient  men  who  chats 
wives  incapable  of  self-support  I  She 
was  soon  appointed  to  attend  the  Queen 
of  France.  She  published  many  books, 
among  others  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
full  of  wisdom,  in  which  she  entreats 
her  to  *'*'  continue  to  learn,  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life."  She  was  remarkable 
for  precision,  sagacity,  and  frankness. 
She  vnrote  verses,  which  are  still  read^ 
with  pleasure,  and  which  the  French 
people  praised  with  a  natural  extrava- 
gance. She  conquered  prejudice  so  en- 
tirely, that  she  was,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  in  correspondence  with  every 
eminent  physician  of  her  period.  She 
was,  moreever,  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  true  cause  of  uterine  hemor- 
rhages. Having  tested  the  soimdness 
of  her  own  convictions,  she  published  a 
book,  which  entirely  changed  the  man- 
agement of  the  profession.  In  it,  she 
feelingly  lamented  the  death  of  a  prin- 
cess of  France,  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  her  own  adherence  to 
the  practice  of  her  time.  Was  hers  an 
"  ungraceful  austerity  of  purpose  ?  "  It 
enabled  a  yoimg  wife  to  share  her 
husband's  responsibility;  it  conquered 
a  livelihood  from  unwilling  circum- 
stances; it  attained  a  reputation  able 
to  bear  a  public  statement  of  her  own 
malpractice  from  her  own  honest  pen  I 

Mademoiselle  Bih^ron  was  bom  at 


Pans  in  1730.  She  possessed  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  anatomy,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  her  parents, 
could  rarely  attend  a  dissection.  From 
her  small  girlish  earnings,  she  contrived 
to  pay  persons,  who  stole  and  brought 
to  her  bodies,  which  she  concealed  in 
her  chamber !  Practically,  she  conquer- 
ed the  difficulties  of  the  knife ;  but  the 
bodies  were  often  in  such  a  state,  that 
she  could  not  preserve  them  long  enough 
to  satofy  her  curiosity.  For  this  reason 
she  rapidly  imitated  the  parts  in  wax. 
The  intensenesswith  which  she  pursued 
the  most  disgusting  avocations  is  al- 
most frightful  to  think  of;  but  in  spite 
of  prejudice,  she  was  eventually  aided 
by  Jussieu,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  Villoisin,  a  celebrated 
Paris  physician.  For  thirty  years  she 
stood  alone  in  her  work.  Her  collec- 
tion of  wax-work  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic every  Wednesday,  and  was  finally 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Catharine  H. 

Medical  despotism  forbade  her  to 
lecture,  and  twice  forced  her  to  quit 
Paris.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  English 
physicians  that  Hunter  and  Hewson 
received  her  with  enthusiasm  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  famous  book  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's, which  totally  subverted  an  old 
method  of  practice,  was  not  published 
until  seven  years  after  she  had  recorded 
the  observations  on  which  it  rested.  To 
her  "  austere  unity  of  purpose  "  women 
owe  much  progress  in  medical  science, 
in  departments  closely  touching  their 
own  lives. 

In  the  "  Medical  Researches  "  of  Bar- 
low and  Blackburn,  published  in  1708, 
twenty-five  cases  of  the  Csesarean  opera- 
tion are  recorded,  of  which  only  <m$ 
ended  happily.  That  one  was  perform-  ' 
ed  by  a  woman  named  DunaUy^  who,  in 
the  absence  of  every  suitable  instrument, 
and  at  a  moment  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  procure  a  surgeon,  performed 
the  operation  with  a  razor,  and  held 
the  wound  for  two  hours  with  her  lips  I 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  grateM 
husband  of  the  young  mother  whom 
she  rescued  checked  his  thanksgiving 
to  censure  her  "  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose?" 
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Such  instances  may  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  from  the  past.  In  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  London  Times  speaks 
thus  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  every  stroke  of 
whose  brush  stands  good  for  a  guinea : 

"  This  distmgulBhed  woman  is  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  in  every  way.  She  is  good 
and  wide,  healthy,  happy,  and  beloved,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  long  cantor  enviable  for  better  things 
than  the  fame  which  will  accompany  it,  No  one 
san  look  at  such  works  as  hers,  produced  before  she 
has  pasHod  her  thirtieth  year,  and  doubt  her  in- 
dustry. They  are  the  results  of  a  genuine  study 
of  Nature— a  study  close,  ptx>longed,  and  animated. 
Tet  she  has  neglected  no  duty  domestic  or  social 
for  th«  indulgence  of  her  own  tastei  She  is  one  of 
the  happy  number,  which  would  become  unlimited 
if  education  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  whose  chief 
pleasure  is  also  their  first  duty.  Her  father  was  an 
artist,  and  she  studied  under  him,  till  she  was 
qualified  to  fill  his  place  in  his  home,  and  support 
the  family  he  left.  Simply  and  nobly  she  did  that 
duty ;  and  now,  at  thirty-one,  she  has  achieved 
fiimo  and  pecuniary  ease,  and  may  cultivate  and 
exercise  her  genius  according  to  her  bent  Those 
who  saw  her  in  London,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  *heari*t  content^  in  her  countenance, 
mingled  with  its  bright  expression  of  exhilaration. 
Courage,  is  exhilaration  and  peace  in  one ;  and  what 
her  courage  is,  her  countenance  and  pictures  show. 
Without  touching  on  the  old  question  of  the  com- 
parativo  intellectual  ability  of  women  and  men, 
and  the  dispute  as  to  the  acknowledged  inferiority 
of  women  in  the  department  of  Art,  we  may  i>oint 
out  that  Kosa  Bonheur  has  brought  up  a  new  phase 
of  this  question.  It  is  by  her  power  of  toil  that  she 
has  reactiod  her  present  eminence.  There  is  genius 
in  the  conception  and  endurance  of  such  toil  as  she 
has  undergone,  and  out  of  which  she  comes  with  an 
ever-growing  ilrtngth  andfrcahneu." 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Art  School  in  Paris;  and  a 
Mend  of  ours,  after  spending  an  hour 
with  her,  in  her  own  studies,  where  she 
stood  painting  in  her  linen  blouse,  went 
with  her  to  visit  it.  When  asked  what 
method  of  instruction  she  pursued, 
"  Bon  Dieu  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  they 
draw,  and  I  correct  I  "—not  so  much  a 
•  feminine  as  a  French  reply  I 

la  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  that 
"heart's  content"  in  her  countenance, 
and  how  she  comes  forth  from  her  toil, 
with  an  ^•^  ever- growing  strength  <md 
fres7i7ies8  f  "  Can  we  praise  that  "  power 
of  toil,"  and  never  be  reminded  of  an 
**  austere  unity  of  purpose  ? "  "  Heart's 
content"  comes  always  of  busy  days 
pursued  with  steadfast  purpose.  Would 
it  not  be  pleasant  to  exchange,  the  worn 
and  anxious  faces  which  so  often  meet 


us  now,  for  others,  coming  radiant  from 
daily  toil  ? 

To  secure  this,  women  must  give  to 
women  forbearance  and  sympathy.  Men 
must  strengthen  them  with  kindly  cheer, 
to  a  preference  for  honorable  labor,  to  a 
full  inheritance  of  their  own  powers. 

But  there  will  be  found  women  who, 
reading  these  pages,  will  say,  "  Circum- 
stances gave  the  bias."  "  Give  tts  some- 
thing to  do,  that  we  may  do  with  our 
might.  Let  us  seize  a  purpose  and  fol- 
low it  to  a  glorious  crown.  We  have 
disappointments,  obstacles,  discourage- 
ments— no  one  helps  ««."  It  sounds 
serious,  perhaps,  but  no  one  ever  will. 
It  is  God's  decree  that  each  one  of  us 
shall  help  herself. 

We  ha»ve  heard  something  of  Lady 
Byron.  Some  impression  the  simple 
purity  of  her  character  did  not  fail  to 
make  upon  her  husband ;  for  across  the 
lurid  sky  of  his  Don  Juan  flashes  now 
and  then  a  pure  white  ray  of  summer 
heat,  a  witness  to  the  power  that  went 
out  of  her.  But  while  that  bad  man 
confessed  that  she  was  the  only  good 
woman  he  had  ever  known,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  malign  her  in  every  spoken 
'tongue.  Never  was  a  woman  more  bit- 
terly betrayed,  discouraged,  world-aban- 
doned. But  she  took  up  her  cross 
cheerfully,  and  her  first  step  was  to- 
wards that  fallen  class  to  whose  degra- 
dation her  husband  had  contributed 
with  fiend-like  persistency.  In  1856 
she  was  asked  to  give  her  name  as 
Lady  Patroness  to  a  private  reform, 
undertaken  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  great  Magdalen  Hospitals.  With 
instinctive  delicacy  she  declined;  but 
when  it  was  urged  that,  in  consequence 
of  her  well-known  purity  of  character, 
her  name  would  have  a  certain  weight 
with  other  women,  she  wrote  an  ad- 
dress, which  she  gave  to  its  managers 
to  circulate  privately. 

"Wo  are  taught  by  St.  John,"  it  hepmn.  "that 
love  for  a  fellow-creature  is  theabsohitclynoco8s:»ry 
condition  of  love  for  God,  and  that  the  forsrivcness 
of  sin  is  bound  up  with  our  having  loved  much. 
All  experience  of  amendment  attests  the  truth  of 
this  princlrlo.  Apply  it,  then,  to  the  case  of  faUcn 
women.  Towards  whom  can  they  exercise  such 
affection  as  the  gospel  speaks  of?     Towards  the 
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authors  of  their  ruin  7  Towarda  their  associates  in 
gui It  7  Towards  those  who  repudiate  them  as  out- 
casts, or  would  ignore  their  existence  7  If  the  im- 
pure could  love  the  innocent,  if  they  could  feel 
•  virtue  in  her  own  form,  how  lovely,*  might  they 
.  not  offer  that  tribute  7  No ;  It  would  be  rejected  as 
an  insult,  scorned  as  an  hypocrisy ;— wo  deny  them 
the  means,  the  very  possibility  of  being  freed  from 
ein,  and  tinning  no  more*  In  fieu;t,  we  say,  Let 
them  remain  unconverted,  rather  than  i>olluto  our 
atmosphere ;  it  is  enough  to  give  them  a  refuge 
apart,  and  mercenary  core.  Is  there,  then,  no  high- 
•  or  Christian  grace  than  this!  Could  we  not  be 
more  virtuous,  that  they  might  be  less  vicious  7 
Dare  we  not,  after  making  it  possible  for  thom  to 
lovo  us,  by  tenderness,  succor,  and  consolation,  to 
allow  them  to  lovo  us,  to  see  in  our  eyes  the  witness 
of  a  holier  kindness  than  they  have  yet  known  ! 

'*  Yes.  Let  us  give  sisters  to  the  sisterless,  and, 
through  that  blessed  sympathy,  God  to  the  godless. 
Asylums  are  good,  missionaries  better,  organisation 
indispensable ;  but  what  proflteth  all,  without  char- 
ity 7  Gratitude  is  the  answer  of  heart  only  to  heart. 
It  resolves  itself  into  prayer  to  God  and  service  to 
man.  ITie  grand  secret  of  redemption.  Divine  or 
human,  lies  in  the  words,  •  Who^rH  loved  us.* 

<'  Go  forth,  then,  woman,  strong  in  that  feuth ; 
go  forth  to  learn  even  more  than  to  teach ;  and  if 
you  have  never  felt  a  common  bond  between  you 
and  these  degraded  ones,  recognize  it  now.  While 
humbly  thankful  for  your  happier  lot,  lay  your 
privileges  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  forfeited 
theirs,  and  take  upon  you  their  burdens ;  so  shall 
all  l>e  brought  nearer  to  Him  '  who  gave  hinue^ftoT 
us,  the  just  for  the  unjust.'" 

When  we  remember  who  she  was  who 
penned  these  lines,  how  she  had  suffer- 
ed through  those  for  whom  she  now  in- 
terceded, we  must  admit  that  a  sweeter 
appeal  never  issued  from  human  lips. 
**  Spotless  as  the  unfallen  snow  "  herself, 
she  had  the  right  to  ask,  "  Can  we  not 
Ix!  more  virtuous,  that  they  may  be  less 
vicious?"  In  the  careless  letters  of 
Tom  Moore — in  the  loose  pages  of 
**  The  Diary  " — We  may  have  seen  her 
sneered  at  as  a  stiff  prude.  Do  those 
intercessions  for  the  fallen  sound  like 
prudery  ?  Can  we  not  see  her,  ashamed 
of  her  own  struggling  heart,  still  de- 
voted to  one  she  knows  to  be  imworthy, 
lifting  tenderly  the  wom-out  frame, 
bathing  the  aching  temples,  sustaining 
the  frail  resolutions?  Christ  told  us 
that  the  poor  we  should  have  always 
with  us;  He  might  have  added,  the 
faJkn  also.  If  there  be  no  undeveloped 
artist,  physician,  or  mechanic,  who  can 
be  roused  to  an  "  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose" by  what  we  write,  is  there  no 
woman  who,  thinking  of  this  class, 
neglected,  scoffed  at,  all  but  God-for- 


saken, may  find  her  "  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure  ?  " 

Do  we  remember  as  we  ought  that 
these  outcasts  are  women  also — that 
they  love  and  fear,  hope  and  despair,  as 
we  do  ?— that,  like  our  own,  their  life 
has  its  human  vicissitudes  of  broken- 
hearted sorrow  or  stinging  bodily  pain  ? 
May  toe  not  enter,  with  these  irons  into 
their  souls,  and  lead  them  out  into  the 
sweet,  clear  air  of  an  Omnipotent  Love  ? 

The  lawyer,  the  engraver,  the  physi- 
cian, the  artist,  and  the  inventor,  the 
fair  Paul  Potter  of  Parif,  and  the  for- 
saken wife  of  Byron — ^life  can  never  be 
harder  to  any  one  of  us,  than  it  has 
been  at  times  to  each  of  these.  What 
excuse,  then,  has  any  woman  for  idle- 
ness or  self-indulgence  ? 

No  influence  is  worthy  of  her  who 
exercises  jt,  or  him  who  feels  it,  but 
that  which  grows  out  of  "  austere  unity 
of  purpose,"  of  a  high  self-determina- 
tion. 

Ton,  women,  must  not  learn  Spanish, 
because  you  chance  to  spend  a  summer 
in  Spain.  Content  yourselves  with 
English  even  there,  if  you  cannot  fit  the 
foreign  tongue  into  the  aims  of  your 
life,  and  make  it  subservient  to  a  pur- 
pose. Yon  need  not  dabble  in  conchol- 
ogy,  or  study  algae  on  the  sea-shore, 
unless  the  study  help  you  in  some  way 
that  bears  on  your  proposed  develop- 
ment. But  the  person  who  has  once 
seriously  embraced  a  life-purpose,  will 
find  no  culture  needless.  Every  step  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  things  opens 
upon  the  destined  way.  Culture  is  not 
the  mere  cramming  of  the  brain ;  it  is 
to  be  found  also  in  the  development 
and  exercise  of  the  affections,  and  in 
the  skilfhl  use  of  the  five  senses. 

New-bom,  such  a  person  will  see* a 
"  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ; " 
"  heart's  content "  will  gleam  out  of  her 
radiant  eyes,  and  the  severest  toil  will 
not  deprive  her  of  an  "ever-growing 
strength  and  freshness." 

There  is  no  law  nor  custom  which 
hinders  women  from  possessing  them- 
selves of  such  a  purpose. 

In  how  many  homes  do  we  find  fa- 
thers complaining  that  they  cannot  sup- 
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port  tho  extravagance  of  their  ilaugh- 
t4»r» ;  brothers,  that,  vrith  but  half  an 
iHiucatiou,  they  are  thrust  early  into  tho 
world  to  work,  to  earn  more  ease— more 
iiUo  time,  it  may  be— for  their  sisters. 
Wo  fliul  young  husbands  tempteil  to 
ovoT-tradlng— it  may  Ik5  failing  in  busi- 
ness—because they  hare  not  the  good 
sense  to  live  simply,  and  begin,  as  their 
fkthers  lM>gan,  at  tho  l>eginning.  The 
importations  of  women's  wear  suit  only 
Uie  companions  of  princes.  Our  serrant- 
women  Ux>k  with  contempt  upon  the 
present  of  a  ct^ko  dress ;  and  girls  who 
bcliere  they  are  respectable,  are  seen  in 
the  sinleii  finery  of  their  mistresses.  We 
find  the  young  girls  whose  extrayagance 
is  s«>  heavy  a  drain  upon  fathers,  hus- 
Imrnls,  and  brothers,  living  in  overheat- 
Oil  ivH^ms.  lying  upi^n  lounges,  reading 
doprwsing  fictions,  or  in  gossiping 
ct>tori«,  ct^mpUuning.  as  if  it  were  the 
«N>W<r«  fault,  tliat  tJ^^y  have  nothing  to 
do! 

In  Chlna^  for  many  conturie*.  it  was 
tho  custom  an^ong  tho  poorer  classes  to 
dn>wn  a  fon\alo  child  as  soon  as  it  was 
K-^m ;  and  in  Hindiistan«  to  this  day.  a 
fill  her  whvvw  dAvurhter  is  asked  in  mar- 
riage pT\>stratos  himself  to  the  grounvi, 
and  says.  **  I  thank  you  for  taking  this 
givait  buixien  off  my  shoulders^  and  I 
will  pray  to  the  Unmentionable  One 
that  it  may  nevw  make  your?  ache ! " 
If  the  pT>«*cnt  cv^ndition  of  society  wew 
nece^ssary,  thc5»o  customs  would  be  hxi- 
n>ane  and  wi^\  and  it  woulvi  be  well  to 
mi^ve  for  their  intTvviuction  into  West- 
ern Sivk^tT.  Rxit  womanly  infiuesce 
ought  t.>  be  st!\>r.g  ono;y:h  to  right 
tht^j»f  cviK  ar.d  to  rcsarfcir.  the  down- 
marxi  ir.*.pn'*i»  of  family  life.  If  the 
r»r.v.\  aiSfcti.^ns  of  the  wry  ^v^r  anp 
TYcy  i!5Tv^r,g.  it  is  l>*ri*y  Nvtaxtw,  in  such 
far/.r.^rts  each  r.KniVr  is  invkiv-n*icr.:. 
thr  tior*>rn  as  wxV.  as  the  mtn  s;:pport- 
ir.C  iher,**«3TWv  arid  r^^  hariging  foTvrirr 
a^  a  drw:  'ctv^r.  ibc  r.-.ar.  ^ho  acas  as  its 

Hv^xr  d«V.  arjA  v;fT-,>:.:  of  c\>r.XYrsai:.^T. 
»  r,**ArT  a  f.rt^.V  *    If  aV,  the  '•\*c:^rt:  iii 

:^o*.T   ix^wtTJs   a::>,\  s$nK;gt>M«M^  Uicar 
'^w.'.cr.^rr.^k  there  w.-saVl  W  < 


talk  of  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Had 
women  such  healthy  interests,  were  they 
capable  of  a  vigorous  understanding  of 
real  affairs,  expensive  entertainments, 
extravagant  recreations,  which  now 
empty  many  a  purse,  would  cease  to 
offer  any  fascinations.  If  life  were 
intense,  novels  would  cease  to  seem  so, 
except  so  far  as  the  best  would  respond 
to  and  develop  life.  If  taste  were  dis-  • 
dplined  by  labor,  the  fancy  gewgaws 
which  now  load  down  the  persons  of 
women  would  look  as  hideous  as  they 
are  known  to  be  unfit.  Luxury  might 
then  take  refuge  in  that  exquisite  clean- 
liness and  pure  color  which  are  still  the 
rarest  things  in  America.  The  curtains 
and  dusty  drapery  which  now  repress 
God's  providence  and  shut  out  the  sun 
Ee  at  least  thinks  fit  for  shining,  would 
be  relinquished  in  behalf  of  fine  pictures 
and  good  bronzes.  In  those  better  days 
hard-working  men  would  not  open  so- 
cial entertainments  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, and  dance  all  night  because  ctMer9 
il\  who  have  liberty  of  fortune  (or  mis- 
fv>rtuno>  to  Ho  in  bed  all  day.  In  those 
days  mothers  of  young  children  will 
not  c^>ndemn  them  to  barv  iimbs.  nn> 
«>mfonab!e  fancy  clothing,  and  un- 
healthy six Vclock  dinners  because  ftery 
hKip  ^^V  does  it  who  lives  on  the  same 
siiwt ! 

But  befone  such  days  can  come,  wom- 
en must  be  what  they  arte  no:  now :  and 
men  must  help  them  to  bx^ome  5o, 

In  Frai^oe,  a:l  avocatioc?  arv  open  to 
womt-n.  Wo  have  heaiv!  the  ssorr  of 
Rosa  Bs>rihtnr.  and  couid  match  its 
ino.ipcnvunvv  i-  a  tbc^ns&sd  lower  as 
wifV.  as  r.'.jir.y  higher  positicr.?. 

0;ir  woiTif-n  wrar  Frtnch  ribbons  and 
.V.tXAndfrs  irlrris:  >:::  wba:  wosld 
they  ihir.k.  if  askt-A  to  initare  :be  wifc 
ail,*.  d,vjjrh:cro:  A':exir.  >tr.  w*h\  peca- 
r,:ATi>  iT5.^.<rv:c..u:.:.  «i'.;  Stw  i:;d  mH 
th.^**f  g",ovc* 

It.  a  yr^vitf  Jt-iTi-r  :«-  a  fnvTJvi.  Sar 
Janjos  Mac:T.:Vr.  -orXi  .  :"h:s  wifi  : 


<»f  ir.T  "•  AfcX-JKiw*.^  crtti^J*!^  .■♦;cr\v:'*^l   *ln  mosv 
jvcTors.'nM'   .'•f  "liiia      S^f   S#».'s.2m   TCTxcnfl  treat. 
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from  tho  care  of  my  aflhirs,  and  preserved  order  in 
them.  She  gently  reclaimed  me  i^om  dissipation, 
she  propped  my  weak  and  irresolnte  nature,  slie 
urged  my  Indolence  to  useftil  and  creditable  exer* 
tion,  and  was  perpetuaUy  at  hand  to  admonish  my 
heedlessness  and  improvidence.  To  her  I  owe 
whatever  I  am,  to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her 
solicitude  for  my  interest,  she  never  fbr  a  moment 
forgot  my  character.  Her  feelings  were  warm  and 
impetuous,  but  she  was  placable,  tender,  and  con- 
stant. Such  was  she  whom  I  lost,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  her  wQxih  had  refined  an  ardent  love  to  a 
sincere  friendship.** 

Will  not  American  women  find  in- 
spiration in  such  a  picture  ?  Here  it  is 
plainly  shown,  that  if  women  worked 
more,  men  might  work  less,  and  time 
for  culture  could  be  afforded  to  all  To 
effect  it,  men  must  cease  to  admire 
white  hands,  draggling  skirts,  and  a 
general  air  of  uselessness.  They  must 
give  point  to  such  opinions  as  they 
have,  by  seeking  something  better  in 
marriage  than  money  or  fashion. 

Womanly  effort,  even  if  manifestly 
eccentric  at  the  first,  needs  the  stimulus 
of  their  encouragement  With  the  habit 
of  moving,  will  come  the  wisdom  to 
move  aright.  There  are  no  prodigies 
to-day,  who  learn  to  walk  without  a 
single  fall.  On  no  subject  do  men 
delude  themselves  more  completely, 
than  upon  this.  "I  always  respect 
labor ;  I  always  approve  industry,"  they 
say.  "•  When  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
encourage  a  woman's  folly?"  yet  in 
hundreds  of  homes,  inquiries  like  the 
following  fall  daily  from  manly  lips: 
"Why  don't  you  leave  that  to  the 
servants  ? "  "  Can't  the  children  look 
like  other  people's  ?  I  am  sure  /spend 
enough  on  them."  "  Let  your  washer- 
woman come  for  her  money ;  what  busi- 
ness have  you  out  in  such  walking?" 
"  Burnt  brown  over  the  kitchen-fire,  and 
four  servants  in  the  house  I  " 

Do  these  speeches  encourage  a  woman 
to  labor  ?  And  who  is  it  that  complains 
again,  when  no  one  sees  after  the  ser- 
vants; when  the  child's  dress  costs  a 
little  too  much ;  when  the  cooking  does 
not  taste  like  his  mother's  ? 


In  one  of  her  lectures,  Lucy  Stone 
once  mentioned  a  family  of  girls,  who, 
after  their  father's  death,  continued  his 
business — ^the  manufacture  of  some  por- 
tion of  a  locomotive.  "  How  much  do 
you  make?"  asked  Lucy.  "In  the 
worst  of  times,  fifty  dollars  a  week," 
they  answered.  "  Li  the  best,  five  hun- 
dred dollars."  These  women  are  full 
of  shrewdness  and  good  ^ense ;  but  in 
a  New  York  parlor,  how  many  men 
would  dare  to  show  their  respect  for 
labor  by  unusual  courtesy  to  them  ? 

A  Boston  merchant  has  an  ingenious 
daughter  who  wishes  to  take  out  pat- 
ents. Is  he  proud  of  her  ?  No.  On  ' 
condition  that  she  will  never  toorh  be- 
fore any  body,  he  has  fitted  up  a  costly 
workshop  for  her.  How  many  men  feel 
the  force  of  Tda  temptation  I  Is  it  not 
clear  why  we  should  all  plead  for  the 
elevation  of  woman  ?  Her  present  po- 
sition is  the  practical  desecration  of  our 
homes.  A  handsome  house  is  not  a 
home.  In  the  days  of  our  early  history, 
when  men  and  women  worked  together 
for  the  same  end,  a  bam  might  be- 
come one;  now  it  seems  the  impossi- 
ble thing. 

When  a  woman  marries,  she  ought  to 
look  up  to  her  husband.  When  a  man 
marries,  he  ought  to  look  up  to  his 
wife.  As  she  is  his  joy,  he  should  be 
her  strength.  Both  are  defrauded  when 
this  is  not  so. 

"  If  men  are  never  thenr  thoughts  to  employ. 
Take  care  to  provide  them  a  life  ftill  of  joy ; 
But  if  to  some  profit  and  use  thon  wouldst  bend 

them, 
Take  care  to  shear  them,  and  then  defend  them.** 

These  lines,  written  by  Gk)ethe,  might 
serve  as  the  epigraph  of  the  past  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  He  has  written  four 
others,  fit  to  inaugurate  the  new  era, 
towards  which  our  hopes  are  turning. 

"  As  from  the  smoke  is  fl^ed  the  blaze. 
So  let  nuin's  faith  bum  bright ; 
And  if  we  crush  hit  olden  «Myt, 
Say,  who  can  crush  God*i  light?  ** 
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THE    LOW-DOWN    PEOPLE. 


[During  fifteen  months  of  my  life  I  had  the  honor  of  being  known  as  the  "  Bureao- 
Miyor,"  and  of  ruling  bv  virtue  of  that  title  over  a  region  in  western  South  Carolina  not  much 
less  extensive  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Although,  as  an  officer  of  the  "  Bureau  of ' 
Refugees,  FreeJmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,"  I  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
negroes  aud  Unionists,  I  was  occasionally  obliged  to  deal  with  other  classes  of  our  Southern 
population,  and  especially  with  that  wretched  caste  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  **meazi 
whites,"  or  tlio  "  poor  wMto  folksy,"  but  in  my  district  as  the  "  low-down  people."  I  hare 
strung  together,  on  as  brief  a  thread  as  the  subject  will  admit,  a  few  gems  fix)m  the  character 
of  this  variety  of  our  much-boosted  Anglo-Saxon  race.1 


MORALITY. 

The  4th  of  April,  1867,  was  made 
memorable  to  the  Bureau-Migor  by  the 
strangest  case  that  was  ever  presented 
for  his  consideration. 

As  ho  sat  in  liis  little  yaulted  ofiSce 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  old  court- 
house of  Greenville,  there  entered  two 
women  fh>m  the  mountains  of  the  Dark 
Corner,  the  one  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  forty,  their  faces  haggard 
and  their  arms  sinewy  with  long  endur- 
ance of  hardness  of  life,  if  not  of  pinch- 
ing poverty,  and  their  lean  shapes  at- 
tireil  in  scant,  soiled  gowns  of  coarse 
homespun,  cut  without  form  or  comeli- 
ness, and  falling  as  straight  f^om  their 
hips,  as  if  the  Empress  Eugenie  had 
never  tasked  her  mighty  brain  to  put 
hoops  in  fashion. 

The  elder,  Mre.  Jones,  was  CTidently 
of  the  original  "mean  white"  breed, 
yet  her  visage  was  not  without  sone 
woful  n^mnant  of  former  seemliness; 
and  she  UhI  by  the  hand  a  black-eyed, 
n>syH*heekeii  daughter  of  ten  or  eleven, 
who  was  passably  pretty.  The  younger, 
Mrs,  Singleton,  had  been  in  good  circum- 
stanct^s,  and  had  a  smart^  brusque,  and 
not  unattractive  In^aring.  Although  it 
was  only  ton  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  had  walko^l  fourteen  miles  since 
**  sun-up/*  and  they  had  come  an  equal 
distance  since  niH>n  of  the  day  In^foro, 
Tlieir  ologgetl  sht>es  and  draggled  skirts 
aliowe^l  the  cv^ndition  of  the  travelling. 

''My  man  has  nm  me  ofT,^  ahraptly 


commenced  Mrs.  Jones,  in  that  dull, 
sour,  dogged  tone  of  complaint  which 
seems  to  be  the  natural  utterance  of  the 
low-down  people. 

"Do  you  mean  your  husband?"  in-^ 
quired  the  Bureau-Major. 

"  No ;  he  wasn't  my  husband." 

Awkward  silence,  which  continues 
until  it  is  broken  by  the  clear,  brisk 
voice  of  Mrs.  Singleton. 

"  You  see,  this  woman  has  been  liv- 
ing in  adultery  with  this  man.  That's 
his  child.  Now  he's  run  her  off,  and 
took  up  with  another  man's  wife." 

Mrs.  Jones. — "Though  he  wam't 
married  to  me,  he  was  boimd.  He'd 
taken  me  up  for  ninety-nine  years.  It 
was  proved  in  court." 

The  Major  (icith  lewildermenf). — 
"  Proved  in  court  ? " 

Mrs.  Joxes. — "  Yes,  thar'  was  the  pa- 
per, signed  an'  swore  to.  lie  couldn't 
marry  me  because  he  had  a  wife.  But 
he  made  a  contrack  to  keep  me ;  else  I 
wouldn't  go  to  him." 

The  Major  (nearly  *p«-c^7^«).— "  Is 
this  a  common  case  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  another  ? " 

Mrs.  SnsGLETON  {ailmlj/). — "No,  I 
never  did." 

Mrs.  Jones.—"  Wal,  he  contracked  to 
keep  me  ninety-nine  years;  an'  it  was 
proved  in  court,  when  his  brother  tried 
to  break  it :  an'  now  he's  druv  me  off,  to 
take  up  another  woman;  an'  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  fo'ced  to  take  me  back.'' 

Mrs,  SrsoLETOX  (fyniptUhetieaUy), — 
**  Can^  vou  make  him  take  her  back  ?  " 
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The  Majob. — "  No,  I  don't  think  she 
has  any  legal  rights  oyer  him ;  and,  if 
she  has,  it  is  not  my  business  to  enforce 
them.  1  have  no  authority  except  in 
matters  pertaining  to  negroes  u^d  refu- 
gees— that  is,  Union  people." 

Mrs.  Jonss. — "Wal,  I  was  always 
ag'in  the  war." 

The  Majob. — "  Still,  the  affair  does 
not  come  within  my  jurisdiction.  You 
had  better  see  a  lawyer." 

Mrs.  Singleton  then  complained  that 
one  of  her  neighbors  had  interfered 
with  her  right  of  way  to  the  public 
road,  and  was  also  recommended  to 
seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Jones,  although 
unparalleled  even  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Singleton,  does  nevertheless  indicate 
pretty  faithfully  the  state  of  morals 
among  the  low-down  people.  Disso- 
lute when  they  came  from  England  as 
convicts,  or  as  stupid  farm-laborers, 
dissolute  through  all  those  many  years 
in  which  slavery  condemned  them  to 
idleness  and  consequent  poverty,  they 
are  now  more  debauched  thMi  ever, 
because  the  war  has  left  so  many  wives 
without  husbands,  and  so  many  girls 
without  the  chance  of  marriage.  Thir- 
teen thousand  men  of  South  Carolina 
dead  in  battle  or  of  wounds  I  that 
rebellious  yet  heroic  fact  has  been  a 
frightful  one  for  the  women  of  South 
Carolina.  The  State  is  swarming  with 
widows  and  girls,  who  migrate  after 
the  garrisons,  and  lead  a  life  like  that 
of  the  "  wrens  of  the  Curragh."  Our 
soldiers  easily  provide  themselves  with 
a  new  set  of  brides  or  sweethearts  in 
every  village.  A  soldier's  marriage, 
be  it  understood,  is  frequently  but  a 
temporary  contract,  much  like  that  by 
which  a  sailor  secures  himself  a  home 
in  every  port,  and  by  no  means  so  per- 
manent as  the  bargain  entered  into  by 
the  Mrs.  Jones  above  mentioned.  Oc- 
casionally a  female  of  decent  connec- 
tions espouses  a  blue-coat;  and  pres- 
ently finds  herself  with  a  child  on  her 
hands,  a  woman  of  the  town,  or,  at 
the  best,  an  applicant  for  (Government 
rations;   while   her   husband,  now  in 


Alaska,  offers  his  inexhaustible  affeo- 
tions  to  an-  Esquimaux.  In  no  part  of 
the  Christian  world  have  I  ever  seen  a 
village  no  larger  than  Greenville  which 
contained  so  many  women  who  were 
known  to  be  cyprians.  It  is  true  that 
I  am  not  familiar  with  many  southern 
villages. 

But  although  morals  are  worse  now 
than  formerly  among  the  low-down  peo- 
ple, they  were  never  nice.  A  citizen  of 
Greenville  told  me  a  story  which  fairly 
illustrates  their  notions  of  delicacy  and 
self-respect.  In  former  times,  when  the 
public  whipping-post  was  still  a  vigor- 
ous institution,  he  saw  a  crowd  coming 
from  behind  the  court-house,  and  heard 
that  a  negro  had  been  flogged  by  the 
sheriff.  Amid  the  crowd  was  Uncle 
Joe,  a  simple  old  fellow  of  the  thor- 
oughbred mean-white  stock,  a  little 
drunk  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and 
vociferating  cheerftiUy,  "  I  got  that 
nigger  paid  off,  I  reckon." 

"What  was  the  row.  Uncle  Joe?** 
inquired  my  informant.  "What  had 
the  fellow  been  doing  ? " 

"  I  ketched  him  a-sweetheartin'  with 
one  of  my  da'ters,"  returned  the  vener- 
able "  white  trash,"  indignantly,  "  an'  I 
don't  allow  no  nigger  to  do  that." 

In  a  community  where  there  has  been 
no  sentimental  talk  concerning  negro 
equality,  and  where,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prejudice  of  race  has  been  culti- 
vated by  every  possible  appeal,  only 
the  extremest  degradation  could  lead 
a  white  woman  to  listen  to. overtures 
of  love  from  a  "  nigger."  Tet,  among 
the  low-down  females  of  Greenville,  I 
knew  of  two  who  had  mulatto  chil- 
dren, others  who  were  maintained  by 
negroes,  and  one  who  had  a  negro-hus- 
band. For  the  most  part,  however, 
these  were  widows  or  orphans,  whom 
the  war  had  robbed  of  their  natural 
protectors.  There  was  no  fastidious 
Uncle  Joe  to  save,  or  to  avenge. 

For  mothers  to  connive  at  the  illicit 
liaisons  of  their  daughters,  and  even  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  such  arrange- 
ments, is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
the  low-down  people.  At  present,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
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destruction  of  men  daring  the  war,  a 
Uxge  proportion,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
the  children  bom  among  them  are  ille- 
gitimate. Infanticide  b  unknown,  for 
thereason  that  shame  is  unknown.  The 
unmarried  mother  proudly  dresees  her 
inlant  in  whtt  finery  she  can  obtain, 
and  takes  it  about  among  her  friends, 
or  parades  it  in  the  nearest  Tillage,  as 
a  new  claim  on  human  charity.  Why 
abould  she  be  humbled  OTer  it,  when 
ita  birth  is  like  her  own  ? 

DBrXKXSXEBfi. 

Drunkenneea  is  not  xery  common 
among  these  atfject  creatures.  They 
haxe  no  sentimental  or  moral  objec- 
tiocs  to  it :  they  probably  nerer  heard 
of  a  temperance  society,  or  could  con- 
odre  of  such  a  thing  unaided;  but 
they  are  so  lazy  that  they  would  rather 
go  without  liquor  than  work  for  it.  In 
the  good  old  times  before  the  flood, 
when  South  CaroHna  gloried  in  her 
TOiliria.  and  muster-days  were  enliren- 
ed  by  the  colonel's  gratuitous  whiskey, 
when  politics  was  the  buaness  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  candidates  lefieshed  their 
adherents  by  the  barrdfoIL  the  low- 
downer  ttjoycd  his  periodical  benders 
without  expense.  Xow,  the  colonel, 
the  ^high-toned*'  Cosgresanan.  and 
the  public  paHs  of  strong  drink,  are 
things  of  the  past.  If  our  Tagrant 
firiend  cannot  become  the  humble  re- 
tainer of  a  distiUery,  taking  pay  in 
kind  for  his  services,  and  consuming 
himself  oif  the  f&ce  of  the  e^rth  with 
loCgut.  he  generally  limits  his  enjoy- 
meccs  to  hog.  hominy,  and  lazinessw 
Moreover. he  has  disappeared:  his  body 
is  lying  in  some  ditch  around  Richmond 
or  Atlar^ta:  and  he  is  represented  in 
the  woril  by  his  wi^iow  and  orphans. 
Women  of  this  class  are  for  some  reason 
sober:  at  least,  I  never  saw  one  of  them 
intoxicated :  they  drink,  but  in  moder- 
ation. 

IDLEZ^ESd  JLSD  DCFROTIDEXCB. 

"^  I  wish  you  cVd  holp  us  to  buy  a 
coew."  petitioned  a  mean  white  laznUy 
to  which  I  had  famished  rationsw 


**  How  much  would  it  cost  ?  ^ 

"*  We  kin  git  it  for  fifteen  doDam 
The  woman  said  she^d  take  part  paj 
now,  an'  wait  for  the  rest.  Shea  a 
powerfkd  good  coew ;  she  gives  a  gal- 
lon an*  a  half  o'  milk  a  day.  That 
would  be  mighty  nigh  enough  to  fSsed 
us ;  if  we  had  that,  we  wouldn^  want 
much  bread  an*  bacon." 

*^But  you  have  no  land  to  pasture 
her.- 

^Oh,  thars  the  woods  an'  the  okL 
fields.  She  cVd  pick  up  enough  for 
herseH*' 

'^Ye^  and  when  winter  cornea,  yoQ 
would  let  her  starve  to  death,  and  then 
you  would  be  just  where  you  are  now." 

•*  Ef  we  only  had  her,  *pears  like  we 
might  git  along  somehow.** 

This  dialogue  eihibits  the  idlenesi 
and  improvidence  of  the  low-down  peo- 
ple. The  family  in  question  consisted 
of  a  grown-up  jxmth,  three  women,  and 
a  stout  boy  of  twelve ;  yet  they  only 
wanted  the  cow  to  save  themselves  mm 
working  for  pork  and  commeal;  and 
they  had  not  a  plan  to  propose  wheie- 
by  the  animal  could  be  kept  through 
the  winter. 

Another  woman  got  heiself  ^  holped  * 
to  buy  a  loom,  on  the  plea  that,  if  she 
had  that,  she  could  support  herself  and 
her  two  small  children.  Three  months 
later  I  learned  from  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors that  she  had  -never  set  it  up." 
In  short,  so  far  as  my  observation  and 
experience  went,  it  seemed  useless  to 
encourage  the  low-down  people  to  in- 
dustry and  forethought.  What  they 
got  by  begging,  they  spent  for  cloth- 
ing, provisions,  and  tobacco,  and  then 
lay  down  in  their  ~  rotten  lazines«»^ 
until  routed  out  of  it  by  hunger.  Xo 
exertion  was  wekome  to  them  except 
that  of  gossiping  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
or  visiting  some  village  to  stare  at  the 
shops  and  learn  the  news.  If  ever  the 
hoii^hold  obtaincil  an  unusual  supply 
of  com  or  a  little  mor.ey.  whisk^-y  was 
bought,  the  neighbors  were  invited,  a 
negn>-fiddler  was  perhajxs  hired,  and 
there  was  a  dance.  I  exceevUsgiy  re- 
gret that  I  never  anended  oue  of  these 
lestiviuesw 
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It  used  to  seem  to  me,  at  Greenville, 
that  the  main  subsistence  of  the  low- 
down  people  was  derived  from  beg- 
gary. I  had  far  more  applications  for 
food  and  money  from  this  class  than 
from  my  proper  constituents,  the  freed- 
men.  Whenever  my  office  was  invaded 
by  a  woman  in  threadbare  homespim  or 
torn  calico,  her  black  or  brown  or  gray 
stockings  of  coarse  wool  grimed  with 
mud,  her  down-at-the-heel  shoes  foxy 
with  long  wear,  and  perhaps  tied  with 
tow  strings,  on  her  arm  a  bag  or  basket, 
and  in  her  mouth  a  pipe  with  a  reed 
stem  and  a  clay  bowl,  I  was  pretty  sure 
to  hear,  "  Any  thin'  to  git  ? "  or,  "  Got 
any  thin'  for  the  lone  women?"  or, 
"  When  is  the  next  draw-day  ? "  Ac- 
customed to  beg  of  the  planters  while 
these  were  wealthy,  and  to  receive  ra- 
tions from  the  Confederate  Government 
during  its  brief  existence,  they  now 
claim  to  be  fed  by  the  United  States. 
One  would  suppose  that,  in  conquering 
the  South,  we  had  inherited  some  ever- 
lasting debt  to  the  low-downers. 

One  thing  which  they  want  is  land. 
They  have  an  absurd  belief  that,  if  they 
had  farms,  they  would  cultivate  them. 
But  instead  of  working,  laying  up  their 
wages,  and  so  buying  land  while  it  is 
only  a  dollar  or  two  an  acre,  they  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  be  given  them,  no 
matter  at  whose  expense.  The  idea  of 
confiscation  is  received  with  more  fa- 
vor by  this  caste  than  by  the  negroes. 
A  lean,  sallow,  lank-haired  inhabitant 
of  Spartanburg  District  suspended  his 
chaffering  with  a  neighboring  planter 
for  the  hire  of  a  plot  of  groimd,  and 
walked  twenty-three  miles  to  ask  me 
what  were  the  prospects  "for  a  di- 
vidinV  A  loyal  "mean  white"  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Dark  Comer,  who 
visited  Greenville  to  attend  a  league 
convocation,  improved  the  occasion  by 
marking  out  and  in  his  own  mind  pre- 
empting a  hundred  acres  or  so  of  Colo- 
nel Irvine's  richest  bottoms.  Over  and 
over  have  dirty,  ragged,  stupid  people 
slyly  inquired  of  me,  "When  is  our 
folks  a-gwine  to  git  the  Ian'  ?  " 


Not  that  they  are  Union  people ;  not 
that  they  have  a  spite  against  the  plant- 
ers as  rebels :  their  longing  for  confisca- 
tion is  but  a  part  of  their  scheme  of 
life ;  it  is  sheer,  bald  beggary.  If  they 
had  theji;  forty  acres  a-piece,  the  mon- 
eyed classes  would  recover  all  in  twenty 
years,  leaving  the  low-downers  as  poor 
as  now,  and  as  anxious  for  a  new  divi- 
sion. To  give  them  land,  would  be  just 
as  useless  as  it  is  to  give  them  com  and 
bacon.  In  general,  what  a  man  does  not 
work  for,  is  of  no  permanent  value  to 
him. 

VAGRANCY. 

One  morning  my  office  was  entered 
by  two  women,  a  mother  and  daughter. 
Tlie  former,  perhaps  forty  years  of  age 
and  perhaps  sixty — it  was  impossible  to 
guess  which  from  her  appearance — was 
a  gaimt,  crouching  creature,  with  a 
pinched  visage  and  a  hungry  eagerness 
of  aspect,  indicative  of  years  of  want 
and  beggary.  The  daughter,  twenty 
years  old,  had  regular  and  delicate  fea-' 
tures,  a  complexion  which,  though  sun- 
burnt, was  of  a  fine  blonde,  and  long 
golden  hair  which  would  have  been 
beautiful  but  for  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  feet  were  bare,  her  lips  stain- 
ed with  tobacco-juice,  and  her  expres- 
sion as  wild  as  that  of  a  mustang.  Both 
wore  dirty  dresses  of  the  coarsest  cotton 
homespun,  falling  straight  from  the  hips, 
and  without  the  slightest  trimming  or 
adornment. 

"  Be  you  the  man  we've  been  a-lookin' 
for?"  said  the  mother.  "We  come 
nigh  upon  twenty-two  miles  yesterday 
to  see  you.  We  went  to  your  place, 
and  they  said  you  was  out  to  walk. 
We  come  here  this  momin'  at  sun-up, 
and  we've  been  settin'  around  ever 
sence.  We  want  help.  I  tell  you, 
stranger,  that  ef  ever  any  body  wanted 
help,  we  want  it." 

Then  they  told  me  their  story.  The 
father  of  the  family  had  died  long 
since.  The  girl's  husband  and  brother 
had  been  shot  by  the  Confederates :  the 
former  was  killed  at  home  while  trying 
to  escape  a  conscription  detail ;  the  lat-  j 
ter  was  dragged  into  the  army,  desert- 
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ed,  was  retaken,  and  executed  at  Peters- 
burg. 

"  Ef  I  could  git  hold  of  them  that 
killed  my  old  man,"  she  declared,  grim- 
ly, "I  wouldn't  show  'em  no  mercy, 
stranger."  , 

Robbed  of  all  the  men  of  their  fam- 
ily, and  without  land,  they  were  in  dire 
poverty.  Their  cabin  let  in  the  wind 
and  snow  through  the  uncbinked  logs, 
and  had  no  flooring  but  the  earth. 

"  Ef  you  could  see  it,  stranger,"  said 
the  mother,  "you  mought  think  it  was  a 
place  for  hogs,  but  not  for  human  cree- 
turs.  In  the  hard  rains,  one  half  the 
floor  is  covered  with  water." 

The  girl  had  not  had  a  pair  of  shoes 
since  her  husband  was  killed,  two  years 
before. 

"  Ef  I  had  shoes,  I  reckon  I  couldn't 
wear  'em,"  she  observed,  "  my  feet  is  so 
swelled  and  bursted  with  walkin'  on 
the  snow  and  the  frozen  ground." 

They  wanted  clothes,  com,  or  "  what- 
ever there  mout  be  to  give  out,"  and 
*they  also  wanted  protection.  Since  the 
war  they  had  been  persecuted  by  a  gang 
of  young  roughs  whom  they  stigmatized 
as  "  rebs,"  who  in  the  first  place  ousted 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mari- 
etta by  pulling  down  their  cabin,  and, 
now  that  they  had  migrated  to  Pickens 
District,  were  in  the  habit  of  stoning 
them  and  driving  them  into  the  woods 
whenever  there  was  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  that  amusement. 

"  John  De  Launey  Morgan  is  the  one 
that  plagues  us  most,"  said  the  daugh- 
ter. "  He  never  passes  our  house  but 
what  he  gits  oflf  his  critter  and  stones 
us,  and  calls  us  all  the  names  be  can 
think  of.  And  we  are  so  scared  of  him, 
that,  when  we  hear  of  his  comin'  our 
way,  we  always  run  into  the  woods  and 
hide  till  he  gits  by." 

"  And  what  it's  all  for,  we  don't  know 
no  more'n  the  dead,"  asseverated  the 
mother,  with  emphasis.  "  We  never 
did  a  thing  to  him.  It's  jest  because 
our  men  went^  ag'in  the  war,  stranger ; 
that's  it." 

Little  versed,  as  yet,  in  Bureau  busi- 
ness, I  supposed  that  Mrs.  Taylor  had 
given  me  a  correct  explanation  of  her 


troubles,  and  that  I  had  before  me  a 
family  of  persecuted  Unionists.  I  ao- 
cordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  magis- 
trate at  Marietta,  directing  him  to  pro- 
tect the  women,  in  case  they  chose  to 
return  thither,  and  to  bring  John  De 
Launey  Morgan  and  his  confederates  to 
justice.  While  I  was  thus  occupied  the 
mother  begged  for  a  smoke  from  my 
pipe,  and,  although  averse  to  the  con- 
cession, I  could  not  but  grant  it. 

"I've  been  a-lookin'  at  it  myself," 
said  the  daughter,  with  a  laugh,  "  but 
I  was  afeared  to  ask  for  it." 

I  subsequently  learned  that  these 
women  were  in  various  ways  low  char- 
acters. On  that  account,  and  because 
they  had  no  men  to  protect  them,  rath- 
er than  for  their  supposed  loyal  senti- 
ments, they  were  i)ersecuted  by  John 
De  Launey  Morgan  and  his  contempti- 
ble fellow-roughs. 

"  The  annoyances  are  illegal,  of  course, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
women,"  said  the  magistrate  to  me,  on 
his  next  visit  to  Greenville.  "I  will 
institute  any  suit  that  these  people  may 
choose.  They  can  have  Morgan  boimd 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  or  they  can  bring 
a  case  for  damages.  But  it  is  not  a  po- 
litical matter,  and  is  not  worthy  of  your 
attention." 

The  men  of  the  family  had  been  as 
worthless  as  the  women;  they  had 
evaded  service  in  the  Confederate  army, 
as  they  would  have  evaded  service  in 
any  army ;  their  loyalty  just  extended 
to  the  point  of  wanting  to  stay  at  home 
and  do  nothing.  There  are  intelligent 
and  zealous  loyalists  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Dark  Comer,  but  they  are  of  a 
type  somewhat  different  from  the  son 
and  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Taylor. 

The  story  of  this  family  exhibits  one 
cause  of  the  vagrancy  of  the  low  whites. 
Without  property,  mere  squatters  on 
the  land  of  others,  destitute  of  charac- 
ter to  inspire  respect,  prostitutes,  beg- 
gars, and  perhaps  thieves,  they  are 
chased  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, the  sport  of  rowdies  little  better 
than  themselves. 

Another  family  which  came  upon  me 
for  help  consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
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two  Bisters,  a  sister-in-law,  and  three 
small  children,  all  as  healthy  as  need 
be.  The  man  was  a  farm-laborer  in  the 
moontains,  but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
toils  of  a  low-down  woman  of  evil  char- 
acter, and  his  wife,  despairing  of  other- 
wise keeping  her  husband,  dragged  him 
down  to  the  village.  The  enchantress 
followed  them  to  their  refuge,  and  the 
wife  applied  to  me  for  an  order  to  make 
her  leave  town.  Moreover,  they  want- 
ed lodging,  food,  and  clothing,  for  the 
husband  could  find  no  work,  and  they 
were  utterly  destitute.  For  awhile  they 
lived  with  other  low  whites,  and  a  set 
of  equally  low  negroes,  in  a  deserted  ho- 
tel ;  then,  the  nest  having  been  cleaned 
out  by  the  civil  authorities,  they  hired 
a  room ;  but  presently  they  were  back 
again  to  their  mountains.  I  could  not 
drover  that  these  four  wopaen  did  any 
work,  or  had  a  desire  to  do  any.  The 
man,  as  I  was  credibly  informed,  made 
an  effort  to  earn  a  living  by  offering  to 
take  other  men  to  visit  his  wife's  sister. 
Thus,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the 
poor  whites  wander  up  and  down  on 
the  earth,  rarely  staying  many  years  in 
one  neighborhood.  Usually,  however, 
their  migrations  are  short  flights ;  they 
go  from  Greenville  District  to  Spartan- 
burg, and  thence  perhaps  to  Laurens; 
then,  presently,  they  are  back  in  Green- 
ville. Usually,  also,  they  do  not  tend 
to  settle  in  towns.  Unlike  the  gregari- 
ous and  jolly  negroes,  they  are  solitary 
in  their  dispositions,  and,  if  they  alight 
near  a  village,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
society  as  for  convenience  in  begging. 

SOCIAL  DEGBADATION. 

Two  women  from  Pickens  District, 
an  aunt>  of  about  thirty  and  a  niece  of 
about  twenty,  called  on  me  with  the 
complaint  that  the  lover  of  the  former 
would  not  support  his  illegitimate  child. 
The  aggrieved  woman  handed  me  a  dirty 
scrap  of  wrapping  paper,  on  which  were 
some  scribblings  so  crabbed  and  illegi- 
ble that  I  could  not  make  out  two  sue* 
cessive  words. 

"  I  cannot  read  this,"  I  said.  "  Where 
did  you  get  ft,  and  what  is  it  about  ?  " 

^  8Jie  wrote  it,"  answered  the  aunt, 


with  a  paralytic  stutter.    "  It's  my  com- 
plaint" 

The  niece  looked  ashamed,  either  for 
me,  or  for  herself,  or  for  her  aunt.  I 
was  sorry  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
read  the  girPs  writing;  she  had  un- 
doubtedly learned  what  little  she  knew 
under  great  disadvantages ;  she  deserv- 
ed something  in  the  way  of  a  compli- 
ment. The  case  was  then  stated  to  me 
in  vocal  English,  and  I  referred  the 
complainant  to  a  magistrate.  During 
the  conversation  I  discovered  that  these 
women  were  living  in  the  same  cabin 
with  a  black  family,  the  negroes  oc- 
cupying one  end  of  the  building  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  other, — this,  in. 
a  country  where  Jand  can  be  bought  at 
from  one  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  where 
a  cabin  can  be  built  for  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  where  the  pride  of  race  is 
fiercer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  I 

A  woman  of  another  family  asked 
me,  **  Can  any  body  say  any  thin',  stran- 
ger, ef  I  hire  out  to  hoe  for  one  of  the 
black  'uns  ? " 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  a  singular  thing 
that  the  lower .  types  of  humanity  sel- 
dom incline  to  suicide.  The  easy  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  low-downer  has 
but  a  low  ideal  of  success  in  life,  and 
is  consequently  exposed  to  no  harrowing 
disappointment  over  its  failures.  Fur- 
nished with  the  necessities  of  hog  and 
hominy,  and  with  the  luxuries  of  to- 
bacco and  laziness,  he  is,  in  the  main, 
content,  and  ".has  no  use  for  pizen." 

I  could  not  discover  that  he  has  any 
religion  or  even  any  superstitions.  This 
fieshly,  unspiritual  creature  does  not 
seem  even  to  believe  in  ghosts. 

In  justice  to  my  district,  I  ought  to 
state,  in  passing,  that  its  low-down  class 
is  by  no  means  so  degraded  or  so  numer- 
ous as  are  the  "sand-hillers"  who  in- 
habit the  waste  places  of  regions  nearer 
the  seacoast,  or  the  "beechers,"  and 
other  wild  paupers  of  North  Carolina, 
•r  the  "  crackers  "  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. An  ordinary  traveller  might  not 
discover  much  evidence  of  the  breed ; 
and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  belief 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  this  portion  of 
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South  Carolina.  A  visitor  from  Charles- 
ton said  to  me,  "  You  will  find  few  peo- 
ple hero  who  cannot  read  and  write." 
The  receipt-rolls  on  which  I  issued  cloth- 
ing told  a  diflferent  stoiy ;  not  one  white 
recipient  out  of  tliirty  made  any  other 
signature  than  a  mark ;  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States  Maishal,  in 
paying  witnesses,  was  not  very  dissimi- 
lar. Any  one  who  doubts  that  there 
are  mean  whites  in  abundance  around 
Greenville,  will  be  cured  of  his  delu- 
sion by  going  thither,  and  giving  no- 
tice of  a  public  distribution  of  charity. 
Still,  degraded  misery  is  less  prominent 
here  than  in  many  other  districts,  and 
.much  of  what  exists  is  the  result  of  the 


war. 


PUGNACITY. 


"  Fm  one  of  the  Fox  family,  and  you 
can't  tread  on  my  toes,"  screamed  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  was  carrying  on  a 
scolding-match  with  a  young  man,  just 
outside  of  my  office.  Every  week  some 
low-down  woman  came  to  me,  or  to  my 
neighbors,  the  magistrates,  to  complain 
that  some  other  low-down  woman  had 
beaten  her,  or  attempted  to  pull  down 
her  cabin,  or  perpetrated  some  other 
manual  outrage.  In  general,  these  ag- 
grieved females  had  defended  them- 
selves right  heartily,  scratching,  pull- 
ing hair,  tearing  homespun,  striking 
with  "  chunks  of  brush,"  and  throwing 
"rocks."  We  officials  seldom  investi- 
gated these  cases ;  and,  if  we  did,  we 
discovered  that  they  had  been  fair 
fights,  one  party  being  about  as  much 
to  blame  as  the  other. 

Accordingly,  when  Mrs.  Dunkin,  a 
tall  and  rather  handsome  young  sav- 
age, appeared  and  stated  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  slap  Mrs.  Ambler's 
daughter  for  charging  her  with  being 
too  intimate  with  negroes,  and  to  de- 
mand that  some  punishment  should  be 
meted  out  to  the  Amblers  for  their  slan- 
derous tongues,  I,  inferring  that  suffi- 
cient justice  bad  already  been  accom- 
plished, advised  the  lovely  plaintiff  to 
let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was,  if  it 
could.  .  Nor  was  I  much  astonished 
when  she  reappeared,  an  hour   later, 


with  the  story  that  the  Amblers  had 
taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
charge  upon  her  cabin,  and  drive  her 
mother,  younger  sister,  and  little  boy 
into  the  woods  with  a  shower  of  brick- 
bats. I  sent  her  to  a  magistrate,  and 
he,  with  my  full  approval,  refused  to 
entertain  the  case,  on  the  ground  that 
she  could  not  give  security  to  prose- 
cute it.  The  result  was,  that  the  Am- 
blers, frightened  by  their  own  victory, 
and  perseveringly  threatened  with  a 
"  lawing,"  migrated  to  another  district. 
Before  departing,  they  begged  a  dollar 
of  me,  and  various  dollars  of  other  per- 
sons, to  pay  their  travelling  expenses. 

These  pugnacities  diversified  and 
adorned  the  intercourse  of  relatives. 
The  Tonys  aiid  Fosters,  who  were  sif- 
ters and  cousins  inhabiting  the  same 
cabin,  had  a  battle-royal  which  result- 
ed in  the  Fosters  being  expelled  and 
forced  to  seek  another  residence,  where 
Mrs.  F.  soon  had  a  fight  with  her  land- 
lord. 

"Mother  is  perfec'ly  redic'lous,"  I 
heard  a  young  girl  say.  "  She  allowed 
she*d  switch  me  if  I  didn't  go  home, 
and  she  picked  up  a  bit  of  brush.  I 
up  with  another,  and  told  her  to  come 
on." 

In  fact,  these  women  are  not  only  as 
bellicose  as  men,  but  as  proud  of  their 
martial  qualities.  I  was  amused  at  the 
grim  hatred  with  which  a  feeble  old 
woman  named  Moward  talked  of  a  ne- 
gro-neighbor whom  she  wished  me  to 
take  in  hand  for  a  multitude  of  alleged 
offences.  He  had,  if  she  might  be  cred- 
ited, starved  his  own  children  nearly  to 
death,  cut  down  and  sold  his  landlord's 
timber  for  firewood,  attdnpted  to  set 
fire  to  her  house,  "rocked"  hier  cow, 
and  threatened  to  murder  her  family. 
Her  exaggerations,  her  repetitions,  her 
dour  and  deliberate  drawl,  her  settled 
bitterness  of  visage,  and  her  old-fash- 
ioned dialect,  were  all  exceedingly  curi- 
ous. 

"  He  swore  that  kill  my  son  he 
would,"  was  one  of  her  expressions. 
The  emphatic  title  by  which  she  ad- 
dressed me  was,  "My  dear,  blessM 
stranger."      Having    complained    that 
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the  "black  'un"  had  sought  to  bum 
her  "roughness,**  I  asked  what  she 
meant  by  the  word,  and  found  that 
it  represented  shucks,  or  corn-husks. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ? "  I  asked, 
knowing  that  she  had  one. 

"  Whar'  is  my  husband  ? "  she  repeat- 
ed in  her  bitter  drawL  "  WeU,  Pll  teU 
you  whar*  he  is :  he's  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. That's  whar*  he  is.  He  can*t 
lire  here;  thar's  nothin'  to  live  on. 
He*s  up  in  the  mountains,  livin*  with 
his  own  kin.  That's  whar*  my  hus- 
band is." 

Meeting  the  negro,  and  charging  him 
with  his  innumerable  misdomgs,  he  de- 
nied them  all,  and  asserted  that  the 
Howards  belied  him  in  order  •to  get 
him  out  of  his  cabin,  and  put  in  an- 
other black  whom  they  favored.  Find- 
ing that  both  families  were  living,  rent- 
f^,  on  the  land  and  in  the  cabins  of  a 
charitable  citizen,  I  referred  the  quarrel 
to  him,  telling  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
and  in  his  power  to  evict  the  tenant  who 
was  most  to  blame.  But  he  was  too  soft- 
hearted to  send  either  of  them  adrift,  nor 
would  he  so  much  as  indicate  to  me 
which  party  he  considered  accountable 
for  the  uproar ;  so  that  the  feud  between 
the  Howards  and  Balus  Russel  lasted 
while  I  remained  in  Greenville.  The 
daughter  of  the  old  woman  attempted 
to  bully  me  into  an  interference.  "I 
shall  hold  you  responsible,"  she  said, 
shaking  one  finger  at  me;  "if  that 
nigger  does  murder,  I  shall  h61d  you 
responsible  for  it." 

It  was  difficult  to  settle  any  dispute 
peaceably  between  antagonists  of  this 
pugnacious  class ;  and  even  among  the 
class  of  small  farmers  a  difference  was 
pretty  sure  to  run  into  blows,  or,  at  the 
mildest,  into  "lawing,"  I  was  both 
provoked  and  amused  over  a  quarrel 
between  the  Willimans  and  Parkmans 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  wild 
Irishman  named  Johnny  O'Neill,  who 
had  gone  wilder  than  his  Hibernian 
wont  in  South  Carolina.  Hrs.  Willi- 
man,  a  portly  person  of  forty-five,  with 
piercing  dark  eyes,  called  on  me  with 
her  daughter,  Hrs.  Parkman,  a  delicate- 
looking  brunette  of  eighteen,  with  the 


most  classic  of  fhces,  the  low,  broad 
Greek  forehead,  rippling  black  hair, 
clear,  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  the 
sunniest  of  smiles.  They  complained 
that  Johnny  O'Neill  had  seduced  away, 
with  promises  of  biscuit  and  honey,  a 
little  black  girl  of  seven  years  old,  who 
was  Hrs.  Parkman's  only  pet  and  ser- 
vant. 

"  Hy  daughter  is  sickly,  and  has  no 
children  of  her  own,"  explained  the 
mother.  "  She's  powerful  fond  of  this 
little  nigger,  and  we  want  an  order  to 
git  her  back." 

"  Has  the  child  no  relatives  to  decide 
where  she  shall  live  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No ;  we  don't  know  who  her  &ther 
is,  and  her  mother's  dead ;  her  mother 
wanted  us  to  keep  her." 

Finding  that  they  lived  eight  miles 
distant,  and  thinking  it  not  worth  while 
to  order  all  the  parties  to  come  to  me, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Hr.  O'Neill,  to  the 
effect  that  the  child  should  be  taken 
before  the  nearest  magistrate,  or  be- 
fore some  respectable  citizen,  and  in 
the  presence  of  both  claimants  should 
select  her  employer.  This  decision,  I 
added,  should  hold  good  until  further 
orders  from  me,  unless  the  blood-rela- 
lions  of  the  girl  chose  to  claim  her  by 
process  of  civil  law. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  ladies  been  gone 
an  hour,  when  Johnny  O'Neill  arrived 
on  his  spavined  "chunk  of  a  pony." 
One  of  the  reddest  of  Irishmen,  with 
shining  corkscrew  ringlets  of  red  hair, 
sharp  features,  and  snapping  green  eyes, 
lean,  leathery,  crouching,  and  springy,  he 
so  danced  about  my  office  in  the  excite- 
ment of  telling  his  story  that  it  seemed^ 
as  if  he  might  at  any  moment  run  up 
the  wall  like  a  lizard  or  spider.  The 
Parkmans  had  treated  the  little  girl 
shamefully,  he  said;  they  had  half 
starved  her,  kept  her  in  rags,  and 
beaten  her  so  that  she  was  a  sight  to 
behold;  and  she  had  of  her  own  ac- 
cord sought  refuge  with  him  from  a 
cruelty  which  would  soon  have  cost 
her  life. 

Accustomed  to  hear  two  sides  of  a 
story  and  believe  very  little  of  either, 
I  gave  Hr.  O'Neill  an  order  similar  to 
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the  one  which  I  had  given  the  Park- 
mans.  Hearing  that  they  had  been  to 
see  me,  and  bad  set  out  on  their  return, 
he  started  in  great  haste  to  overtake 
them.  "  Was  the  ould  man  with  'um  ? " 
he  asked,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"No,"  said  I,  "there  was  no  man 
with  them.  But  don't  let  us  have  any 
fighting  in  this  matter.  Settle  it  before 
a  neighbor,  precisely  as  I  have  direct- 
ed." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  me  that  'ud  go  a-blath- 
erin'  and  fightinV  declared  Mr.  O'Neill 
"  Pm  as  paceable  a  man  as  there  is  in 
these  parts." 

The  men  of  these  parts  being  as  much 
like  game-cocks  as  they  well  could  be 
without  feathers,  this  was  a  very  feeble 
certificate  of  quakerism,  but  the  O'Neill 
did  not  knbw  it,  and  honestly  meant  to 
praise  himself. 

Next  morning  he  reappeared,  flew  all 
about  my  office  like  a  cat  in  a  fit,  and 
told  a  terrible  tale  about  the  violence 
and  ferocity  of  the  Parkmans. 

"Would  ye  belave  it?"  said  he. 
"  Thim  two  women  went  to  me  house, 
and  broke  in  the  door.  As  soon  as  the 
little  gal  saw  'um,  she  dodged  undher 
the  bed  to  kape  from  goin'  wid  'mn. 
Thin  the  ould  'un  knocked  me  wife 
down,  an'  the  young  'un  thrampled 
on  her  so  that  Pm  despairin'  of  her 
life.  Thin  they  grabs  up  the  little  gal, 
an'  goes  off  wid  her  in  spite  of  her 
Bcrames.  Whin  I  got  home,  an'  found 
how  things  were,  I  foUys  'um  down  to 
ould  Willimans,  for  I  reckoned  they'd 
be  dodgin'  in  there  to  hide.  Whin  I 
got  there,  they  was  makin'  down  the 
^oross  road  for  Parkman's.  The  young 
'un  was  runnin'  one  way — to  desave 
me,  ye  see — an'  the  ould  'un  was  run- 
nin' the  other,  a-dragmn'  the  little 
nagur.  I  afther  the  ouia  woman,  an' 
come  up  wid  her  jist  before  she  got  to 
the  house.  She  thried  to  git  over  the 
fence,  an'  I  thried  to  stop  her— jist  to 
give  her  the  letther,  ye  see.  *  Here's  a 
letther  from  the  Mejor,'  says  I,  a-hould- 
in'  it  out  in  me  hand.  Oh,  Pm  as  pace- 
able  a  man  as  there  is,  Mejor ;  Pm  not 
for  fightin',  when  talkin'  u'il  do.  Well, 
whin  she  mounted  the  fence,  she  fell  on 


the  other  side,  an'  I  fell  over  her ;  that's 
jist  the  way  it  happened ;  an'  she  set  up 
a  hullabaloo  that  Pd  sthruck  her.  Sorra 
a  bit." 

"  Who  got  the  child  ? "  I  asked. 

"Well,  they  come  out  o'  the  house 
an'  dhragged  her  in— she  a  scramin'. 
Thin  Parkman  an'  his  wife  come  at 
me.  *  Here's  a  letther  fi-om  the  Mejor,' 
says  I,  but  divil  a  one  of  thim  would 
take  it;  an'  Parkman  he  out  with  his 
knife,  an'  his  wife  up  with  a  stick: 
*  I'll  knock  your  brains  out,  ye  son  of 
a  b — ^h  1 '  says  she.  *  So,'  says  I,  *  let's 
be  paceable  about  it,'  says  I,  an'  I  cam^ 
away,  afther  seein'  that  they  wouldn't 
listen  to  me ;  an'  that's  the  end  to  it." 

"  ThlLt's  a  pretty  end  to  it,"  I  com- 
mented "  Here  I  wanted  you  to  settle 
it  quietly  by  arbitration,  and  you  have 
been  knocking  each  other  down,  and 
raising  the  Old  Harry  1 " 

"  Oh,  ye  can't  do  anythin'  with  those 
onraisonable  crathurs,"  responded  Mr. 
O'Neill.  "  Sich  tempers  as  they've  got  I 
Wouldn't  so  much  as  take  your  letther 
out  of  me  hands.  An'  now  the  ould 
woman  is  goin'  to  prosecute  me,  because 
she  says  I  thrampled  on  her.  I  can 
prove,  on  me  Bible-oath,  that  all  I  did 
was  to  fall  over  her  as  I  was  thryin'  to 
hand  her  the  letther.  They've  been  to 
the  Square  about  it  already." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  see  the  Squire 
yourself,  and  tell  him  what  your  defence 
will  be.  When  he  hears  both  sides,  he 
may  advise  the  Parkmans  not  to  push 
the  case.  It  is  best  to  avoid  the  law, 
if  possible." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Mejor.  Pll  do  that 
same,  an'  let  the  Square  know  what  me 
defence  is.  An'  Pll  prosecute  thim,  too, 
for  knockin'  down  me  ould  woman,  an' 
breakin'  into  me  house." 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure 
of  the  O'Neill  before  Mr.  Williman, 
Mrs.  Parkman,  and  her  husband  ar- 
rived in  a  pouring  rain,  bringing  the 
little  black  cause  of  all  this  turmoiL  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  child  was  nicely 
dressed  in  clean  homespun,  and  had 
been  evidently  well  treated.  As  she 
had  spent  only  one  day  with  Johnny 
O'Neill,  this  prosperity  could  not  be 
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due  to  his  bounty,  and  I  felt  at  once 
inclined  to  take  the  Parkman  side  of 
the  question. 

"Where  is  your  mother?"  I  asked 
the  young  woman. 

"  She  is  at  home,  arbed.  Mr.  O'Neill 
knocked  her  down,  and  trampled  on 
her,  so  that  she  is  in  great  pain." 

"  You  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  girl,  I  understand." 

"  No ;  she  ran  to  us  as  soon  as  she 
saw  us.  O'Neill's  wife  scolded  a  great 
deal,  but  we  didn't  mind  her;  we  didn't 
want  no  quarreL  Then  he  come  after 
us,  and  knocked  my  mother  down  as 
she  was  climbing  the  fence  to  get  away 
from  him." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  over  this 
tissue  of  contradictions. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  O'NeiU 
says,"  I  added.  "He  declares  that 
your  mother  knocked  his  wife  down, 
and  that  your  husband  drew  a  knife  on 
him." 

"  Oh  I  "  exclaimed  the  little  beaiity, 
as  if  much  shocked ;  and  her  husband 
muttered  some  equivocal  denial 

"  Well,  such  matters  must  be  settled 
by  the  civil  law,"  I  said.  "Only  I 
should  advise  you  all  to  keep  out  of 
it,  and,  if  possible,  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones." 

Then,  turning  to  the  little  negress,  I 
asked  her,  "  Whom  do  you  want  to  live 
with  ? " 

"  With  these  yere  people." 

"  Do  they  give  you  enough  to  eat  ? " 

''  Yes." 

"What  made  you  run  away  from 
thenf? " 

No  answer  from  the  child,  but  Park- 
man  told  how  O'Neill  had  promised 
biscuit  and  honey. 

"Did  he  promise  you  biscuit  and 
honey  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes." 

The  result  of  the  examination  was, 
that  I  gave  the  pickaninny  a  sharp  lec- 
ture on  the  sin  of  running  away,  and 
sent  her  back  to  live  with  her  present 
employers.  I  hoped  that  here  the  diffi- 
culty would  end,  but  such  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  O'Neill ;  and  when  I  last 
heard  of  him,  he  was  "  lawing  "  it  with 
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the  Parkmans,  aprapog  of  assault  and 
battery,  and  of  cruelty  to  the  "  nagur." 
Quarrelsome  as  the  cracker  is,  he 
has  no  self-respect  and  no  moral  cour- 
age. As  in  former  days  he  was  sub- 
missive to  the  planter,  so  now  he  is 
subservient  to  the  Yankee;  exhibiting 
not  a  spark  of  animosity  because  of  his 
wooden  leg,  or  cracked  skull,  or  burned 
cabin ;  obeying  the  behest  of  every  man 
in  uniform,  even  though  he  be  a  drunken 
deserter;  and  always  ready  to  declare 
himself  an  original  Unionist.  Indiffer- 
ent to  law,  he  reveres  power  like  an 
oriental,  and  puts  his  mouth  in  the 
dust  before  whomsoever  represents  it. 
It  is  my  belief  that  he  sincerely  ad- 
mires and  venerates  his  Northern  con- 
queror. 

FEROCITY. 

The  pugnacity  of  the  low-down  peo- 
ple is  savagely  indifferent  to  human 
life.  After  the  great  nocturnal  fight 
of  the  Tonys  and  Fosters,  when  the 
former  expelled  the  latter  from  their 
common  domicil,  Mrs.  Foster  hung 
about  the  battle-field  for  an  hour,  curs- 
ing by  herself,  and  meditating  projects 
of  vengeance.  The  male  Tony,  a  sidlow 
youth  of  eighteen,  hearing  some  noise 
in  the  neighboring  darkness,  got  down 
an  old  musket  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self and  blazed  away  at  a  venture,  send- 
ing the  bullet  through  a  post  not  a  yard 
from  his  aunt.  His  sister,  a  year  young- 
er, informed  me  of  this  feat,  probably 
with  a  view  to  forestall  a  complaint 
from  their  respected  relative. 

"Your  brother  mustn't  do  that  sort 
of  thing,"  I  said.  "  He  has  no  business 
to  fire  about  the  country  at  random, 
especially  by  night," 

"  Wal,  folkjb  needn't  be  hangin' 
'round  folks'  houses  after  dark,"  she 
replied.  "  What  else  could  they  look 
for  but  to  git  shot  at  ? " 

The  next  time  Mrs,  Foster  applied 
for  rations,  I  questioned  her  concern- 
ing the  adventure. 

"  Come  mighty  nigh  hittin'  me,  Jim 
did,"  she  answered  coolly,  and  by  no 
means  angrily. 

"What  did  you  do?" 
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"  Do  ?  I  did  jest  what  other  folks 
would  V  done.  I  hadn't  no  gun  to  fire 
back,  an'  I  put  out.  If  Pd  had  a  gun, 
though,  I'd  'a'  given  'em  one." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  mur- 
ders that  I  ever  heard  of  was  commit- 
ted by  a  boy  named  Langston,  only 
fourteen  years  old.  He  and  a  negro 
had  applied  simultaneously  for  the 
loan  of  a  fishing-net;  the  negro  was 
the  favored  claimant,  and  the  boy 
walked  home  inflamed  with  rage  and 
envy.  Loading  an  old  musket,  he  went 
down  to  the  river,  stretched  himself  on 
the  bank,  rested  his  weapon  on  a  stone, 
and  shot  the  negro  dead  in  the  water. 

The  aflfrays  in  which  the  low-down 
whites  butcher  each  other  seldom  re- 
ceive much  notice  from  the  Southern 
papers,  and  are,  I  believe,  not  always 
taken  up  by  the  courts.  Whenever 
such  an  afiair  ends  fatally,  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  community,  if  it  is 
interested  at  all,  thanks  Gk)d  and  takes 
courage.  A  series  of  rencontres  in  An- 
derson District,  which  cost  the  life  of 
one  black  and  two  whites,  was  quietly 
ignored  by  the  neighboring  magistrate, 
until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
the  commandant  of  the  post.  My  im- 
pression is  that  most  of  the  murders  of 
the  negroes  in  the  South  are  conmiitted 
by  the  poor  whites,  who  do  not  mean 
any  harm  to  the  "  black  'uns  "  because 
they  are  black,  but  simply  kill  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  pugnacity. 
They  could  not  shoot  slaves  in  the  good 
old  times  without  coming  in  conflict 
with  the  slaveowner,  and  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Now,  the  negro  is  no  bet- 
ter than  they  are,  and  they  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  fighting  him  as  an  equal. 

HISTORY  OP  A  FAMILY. 

Partly  from  glimpses  of  history,  partly 
from  the  reminiscences  of  old  citizens, 
and  partly  from  my  own  observations, 
I  have  constructed  the  record  of  a  low- 
down  family.  Serfs  to  Saxons  in  the 
days  of  Alfred,  serfs  to  Normans  in  the 
days  of  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted,  indi- 
gent, ignorant,  stupid,  and  vicious  farm- 
laborers  during  succeeding  centuries,  the 
Simminses  (as  they  pronounce  a  name 


which  they  cannot  spell)  finally  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  person  of  Bill  Simmins, 
transported  for  poaching.  A  convict  ap- 
prentice on  the  tobacco-lands  of  James 
Biver,  then  a  refugee,  bushwhacker,  and 
squatter  on  the  extreme  verge  of  coloni- 
zation. Bill  married  a  London  courte- 
san, who,  like  himself^  had  been  deport- 
ed and  run  wild,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
tribe  which  then  had  no  specific  name, 
but  which  now  obtains  recognition  un- 
der the  titles  of  crackers,  saud-hillcrs, 
mean  whites,  and  low-down  people. 
During  the  colonial  period  the  Sim- 
minses fought  for  their  scalps  against 
Indians,  and  sharpened  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  pugnacity  to  ferocity.  In  the 
Bevolution  they  were  Tories,  not  be- 
cause they  loved  the  king,  or  knew 
any  thing  about  him,  but  because  the 
landed  gentry,  whom  they  wished  to 
plunder,  were  Whigs.  Forced  at  last 
into  the  Continental  Militia,  and  hav- 
ing no  heart  in  the  cause,  they  threw 
down  their  guns  at  sight  of  the  British 
bayonets,  and  left  Greene's  Begulars  to 
fight  the  battle  alone. 

From  their  first  arrival  in  America 
they  had  "sot  in  to  rovin'  'round," 
pfkrtly  because  their  lawless  natures 
could  not  bear  the  restraints  of  a  set- 
tled community,  partly  because  stable 
society  elbowed  them  out  of  its  way 
as  nuisances,  and  partly  because  their 
aversion  to  regular  work  obliged  them 
to  seek  wild  land  and  abundant  game. 
They  were  nomads  and  squatters ;  their 
only  service  was  to  drive  ofif  the  still 
more  worthless  Indian;  where  they 
turned  up  the  soil,  they  exbalisted 
rather  than  improved  it.  Outstripped 
and  surrounded  at  last  by  the  current 
of  civilization,  they  changed  from  hunt- 
ers and  backwoodsmen  to  cultivators, 
but  still  preserved  a  tendency  to  wan- 
dering. The  Simminses  have  moved 
from  one  district  to  another,  or  from 
one  State  to  another,  at  least  once  in 
every  generation.  The  only  exception 
to  this  nile  is  where  hordes  of  sucli 
families  have  been  shut  up  in  some 
great  stretch  of  pine-barrens,  or  moun- 
tain sterilities,  or  sea-beaches,  into  which 
the  wealthy  landholder  has  not  cared 
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to  intmde,  and  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  except  by  a  long  migration. 

In  general,  the  Simminses  have  been 
the  parasites,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
feudatories,  of  some  great  planter.  The 
*^ high-toned  gentleman"  settled  qnar- 
rels  with  persons  of  his  own  caste  by 
his  own  hand;  but  if  he  wanted  a 
"free  nigger"  run  off,  or  a  Yankee 
"  emissary  "  mobbed,  he  winked  to  his 
humble  and  ferocious  adherent.  In  re- 
turn, he  put  up  with  Bill's  petty  pilfer- 
ings,  poachings,  mendicities,  and  illicit 
dickerings  with  negroes. 

Thus  the  Sinmiinses  remained  vicious 
and  lazy.  The  father  hunted  'possums, 
cultivated  a  little  patch  of  com,  and 
did  an  occasional  "  lick  of  work "  for 
some  well-to-do  neighbor,  taking  his 
pay  in  bacon.  The  women  spun  and 
wove  an  hour  or  so  a  day ;  the  rest  of 
the  time  smoked,  tramped,  and  gossip- 
ed. The  most  productive  part  of  the 
fkmily  industry  consisted  in  procuring 
whiskey  and  various  worthless  gim- 
cracks,  and  exchanging  them  with  the 
negroes  for  chickens,  shoats,  and  com, 
a  portion  of  which  was  stolen  from 
the  slaveowner.  Simmins  lived  off  the 
neighboring  plantations  as  much  as  did 
their  proprietors.  He  was  one  of  the 
incidental  expenses  of  slavery. 

Now  and  then  an  enterprising  speci- 
men of  the  breed  set  up  a  "  crossroads 
grocery,"  and  prosecuted  his  nocturnal 
trade  with  the  blacks  on  a  large  scale. 
A  citizen  gave  me  instances  of  low- 
down  men  who  had  accumulated  hand- 
some fortunes  from  such  a  start;  one 
whom  he  named  had  become  proprie- 
tor of  eighty  negroes  and  four  thousand 
acres  of  land ;  yet,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  had  kept  up  his  illicit  deal- 
ings with  slaves.  But,  in  general,  the 
race  remained  miserably  poor,  as  well 
as  ignorant  and  vicious. 

During  the  late  war  the  Sinmiinses 
did  their  share  of  the  fighting ;  for,  if 
a  good  many  of  them  evaded  the  con- 
scription or  deserted,  none  of  them  had 
influence  to  get  "bomb-proof"  places, 
and  keep  in  the  rear.  They  volunteered 
promptly  while  they  believed  that  ser- 
vice simply  meant  plunder,  and,  after 


that  pleasant  delusion  had  vanished, 
they  were  "  fo'ced  in  "  by  armed  de- 
tails. The  women  and  children  lived 
for  a  while  on  the  neighboring  plant- 
ers ;  then,  as  the  resources  of  the  lat- . 
ter  diminished,  they  reached  the  verge 
of  starvation ;  then  they  were  fed  by 
monthly  issues  of  rations  from  local  au- 
thorities or  the  Confederate  Govenftnent. 
When  Bill  effected  his  final  desertion  from 
Lee  or  Johnston,  and  reached  home  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  found  his  family 
the  same  lazy  paupers  that  he  had  always 
known  them,  but  without  a  source  of 
charity  from  which  to  draw  food;  no 
more  rich  planters  to  beg  from,  and  no 
more  sleek  slaves  to  deal  with. 

His  own  character  has  in  some  re- 
spects improved:  under  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  he  has  learned  to  do  what 
he  does  not  like;  he  has  leamed  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  work.  Thus 
drilled,  and,  moreover,  driven  by  gaunt 
necessity,  he  hires  a  plot  of  poor  land, 
and  contracts  with  one  or  two  shiftless 
negroes.  But  his  native  laziness  soon 
regains  it«  empire ;  he  leaves  hoeing  to 
his  "  black  'uns,"  and  spends  much  time 
at  groceries ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a 
crop  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  "  runs  his  nig- 
gers oflf"  to  keep  from  paying  them. 
This  brings  *him  before  the  Bureau-offi- 
cer, with  whom  he  endeavors  to  make 
interest  by  declaring  that  he  was  always 
opposed  to  the  war,  &c. ;  but  the  case 
being  referred  to  a  civil  court,  the  jury- 
men, who  are  respectable  landholders, 
and  detest  the  Simminses,  decide  it 
against  him;  and  Bill  is  left  without 
a  cent  to  pay  his  lawyer.  The  conse- 
quence is,  a  new  migration  or  a  piteous 
appeal  for  Govemment  rations. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILrnES. 

In  general,  the  low-downers  have  been 
even  less  fortunate  than  is  supposed  in 
the  above  history.  I  think  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  declare  that  two 
thirds  of  the  men  of  this  class  have 
fallen  in  the  war  or  are  cripples,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  stark  beg- 
gary in  an  impoverished  community. 
They  will  not  work,  and  they  do  not 
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know  how  to  work,  and  nobody  will 
set  them  to  work.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
"  poor  white  "  girl  going  out  to  domes- 
tic service  is  absolutely  unknown ;  not 
merely  because  she  is  as  ignorant  of 
ciyilized  housewifery  as  a  Comanche 
squaw,  but  also  because  she  is  untamed, 
quarrelsome,  perhaps  dishonest,  perhaps 
immoral;  and  finally,  because  she  is  too 
proud  to  do  what  she  calls  "niggers' 
business."  She  will  go  into  a  factory, 
and  can  be  taught  to  perform  tolerable 
work  there,  subject  to  fits  of  nomadism 
and  pugnacity.  The  chiefest  benefac- 
tors of  the  crackers  will  be  those  who 
shall  introduce  into  the  South  manu- 
factures, with  their  natural  sequences 
of  villages  and  public  schools.  Before 
the  era  of  factories,  the  wandering,  shift- 
less, low-down  breed  was  known  in  New 
England. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be ,  understood  as 
saying  that  the  cracker  has  never  risen 
aboTe  his  birth,  even  under  the  dis- 
courag^ents  of  the  system  of  slavery. 


Some  families  now  respectable,  some 
men  who  have  stood  high  in  Southern 
politics,  originated  in  the  strata  of  the 
Sinmiinses.  So  far  as  I  have  known 
these  last,  however,  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  become  orphans  in  early  years, 
and  so  learn  industry  in  a  workhouse, 
or  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education 
in  an  asylum.  Their  birth  has  been  a 
barrier  to  success,  but  not  an  impassa- 
•  ble  one.  The  crackers  are  not  a  caste, 
but  only  the  dregs  of  society.  • 

With  time  enough,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  free-labor  system,  the 
low-downer  may  acquire  settled  habits,* 
industry,  and  civilization.  But  will  the 
immigration  from  the  North,  and  from 
Europe,  which  must  ere  long  descend 
upon  the  South,  give  him  time  ?  And 
when  it  reaches  him,  will  it  absorb  and 
thus  elevate  him ;  or  will  it  push  him 
into  wilds  and  fastnesses,  there  to  die 
out  like  any  other  savage  ?  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  was  much  vital- 
ity in  the  creature. 


THE  PAIRIE  FERN. 


I  LISTENED  to  "  Elite  "  in  his  gilded  cage ; 
Listened — anct  nodded  above  my  page ; 
Listened,  and  nodded,  and  then — and  then — 
I  was  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
Where  a  virgin  forest  about  me  stood, 
Columned  and  leafy,  a  summer  wood. 
Filled  with  the  qmver  of  rushing  wings. 
And  songs  of  the  feathered  and  happy  things. 

Softly  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  laid 
On  my  ear  a  fern — 'twas  an  accolade, 
And  I  rose  her  knight,  true  and  loyal  fay. 
Who  knew  what  the  birds  say  day  by  day : 
'Twas  a  wondrous  world  which  I  entered  then- 
I  shall  never  tell  where  it  lies  to  men  : 
For  the  Fairie  Queen,  ere  she  left  me,  said, 
RevengeM  pinions  would  beat  me  dead, 
K I  their  haunts  to  the  world  betrayedf, 
Or  a  gun  should  enter  the  sylvan  shade — 
But  8Ul  they  whistled,  or  said,  or  sung, 
I  might  translate  into  human  tongue. 

A  kindred  city  it  seemed  to  ours : 
For  all  its  dwellings  were  leafy  bowers. 
For  all  its  bipeds  were  minus  boots. 
Guiltless  of  trains,  or  Sunday  suits ; 
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For  all  they  build  in  the  self-eame  way 
As  the  birds  who  sang  in  the  world's  first  May ; 
For  all  this— strangely  familiar  seemed 
The  wild  birds'  chatter,  of  which  I  dreamed. 

Flitting  in  haste  through  the  leafy  street, 
I  heard  them  talk  about  ^'  Bills  to  meet ; " 
Of  the  new  "  air-line  that  was  up  to  par," 
And  the  debt  which  came  through  the  *'  Magpie  war ; " 
Of  the  "  Brook-line  bridge,"  which  they  did  not  need; 
Of  the  fearful  price  of  Canary-seed. 
"  Who  should  be  envoy — and  what  the  terms 
For  the  great  "  New  Diet,"— that  of  Worms, 

Sounds  as  of  Babel  filled  the  glen— 

(In  Bird-Land,  banks  all  dose  at  ten) — 
"  What  are  the  bids  for  Eyrie  stock  ?  " 
"  What  is  the  time  by  Clyde's  clock  ?  " 
"  What  does  the  Carrier-Pigeon  bring  ?  " 
"  Columbia's  Eagle  has  hurt  her  wing ; " 
"  Poor  Lark  is  dead  1  left  a  helpless  wife ! " 
"  Lisured  ?    Oh,  yes  1  in  the  "  New  York  Life ; " 
"  Bo  she  will  have  only  grief  to  bear, 
"  Without  the  pressure  of  daily  care." 
"  What  tidings  under  the  Seabird's  wing  ?  " 
'*  A  ship  aground,  like  an  idle  thing. 
"  Her  cargo  lost  1  her  crew  afloat 
"  On  the  open  sea  in  a  leaky  boat." 
"  Where's  Corvus  ^ne  ?  ah  I  don't  you  know 
"  He  was  a  most  dishonest  crow  ? 
"  A  Corporation  in  black  coats 

Levied  on  grain-fields,  paid  in  notes 

Uncurrent — and  all  fled  but  he. 

Who  swings  on  yonder  apple-tree." 

The  while  this  noisy  chat  goes  on, 
The  Lady-Birds  have  been  since  dawn 
Singing,  to  stretch  their  little  throats,    ' 
Brushing  their  glossy  redingotes ; 
Daintily  lining  rounded  nests. 
Carefully  bruiting  snowy  vests. 
Chattering— oh,  so  loud  and  clear, — 
I  held  my  breath  their  tones  to  hear. 

"  Old  Rusty  Rook  a  book  has  written ; " 

"  Ann  Oriole  gave  Jay  the  mitten ; " 

"  Miss  Nightingale  can't  sing  at  all ; " 

"  Bob  Lincoln  gave  a  hop  last  fall ;  "  * 

"  The  charming  tenor  have  you  heard  ? 

"  A  most  accomplished  foreign  bird." 

(The  while,  two  mother  Robins  fought 

About  their  broods,  as  no  birds  ought.) 

Oh  I  touch  me  with  thy  Fairie  Fern ; 
No  language  new,  O  Queen,  I'll  leam ; 
'Tis  the  same  story,  o'er  and  o'er : 
Arcadia's  gone — it  comes  no  more. 

— ^I  wake,  and  nod  before  the  fire. 

While  Flite  sings  through  his  golden  wire. 
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SALOME.* 


What  is  poetry  good  for?  what 
does  it  prove  ? — are  questions  very  like 
to  be  propounded  by  some  of  our  busi- 
est men,  whatever  may  be  their  profes- 
sion, whenever  they  are  invited  to  judge 
for  themselves  by  reading,  at  least,  a 
brief  review  of  what  is  called  a  poem, — 
being  of  those  who,  when  they  are 
pestered  with  invitations  to  run  away 
from  their  business  for  a  while,  when 
the  woods  are  flowering  and  the  cheer- 
ful waters  are  singing  for  joy,  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  they  can't  see  the 
use  of  it ;  or  they  don't  believe  it  will 
pay.  When  business  is  good,  they  can- 
not spare  the  time ;  and  when  it  is  bad, 
they  can't  spare  the  money;  and  so 
they  go  on  year  after  year,  like  a  squir- 
rel in  his  cage,  travelling  the  same 
dreary  round,  without  ever  trying  to 
escape,  though  the  door  be  sometimes 
left  open,  until  they  get  to  be  men  of 
one  idea — ^in  other  words,  no  better 
than  monomaniacs ;  for  what  were  our 
many  faculties  given  us,  if  only  a  few 
are  to  be  exercised  ?  Were  they  not  aU 
intended  for  use?  And  shall  a  man, 
made  after  God's  own  image,  be  satisfi- 
ed with  growing  old  over  his  desk,  and 
counting  his  gains  every  night  before 
he  goes  to  sleep  instead  of  saying  his 
prayers — even  the  little  prayer  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  &c.  ? 
Shall  he,  having  ears,  hear  not,  by  stop- 
ping them  to  music,  when  the  bewilder- 
ing harmonies  of  well-managed  concert, 
or  the  rhythm  of  a  stately,  noble  poem, 
are  filling  the  air  about  him? — eyes, 
and  see  not,  when  the  glories  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  and  painting  are 
all  about  his  way?  What  were  such 
men  made  for  ?  only  to  neglect  or  abuse 
their  gifts?  to  concentrate  all  their 
powers  upon  the  gathering  of  riches  ? 
or  upon  president-making  ?  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  one  pursuit  or  occupation, 
forgetful  of  every  other  ? 

*  Salomb  :  A  dramAtio  Poem  by  J.  0.  Heyrrood. 
Hurd  ft  Houghton,  New  York. 


To  Buch  men  we  would  say,  If  you 
desire  to  know  what  poetry  is  good  for, 
and  what  it  protea^  just  open  "  Salome," 
or  "  Herodias,"  or  "  Antonius,"  all  three 
by  the  same  author,  and  all  constituting 
but  one  story  and  one  drama,  though 
presented  under  different  aspects  and  in 
different  parts :  read  it,  if  you  will,  as 
you  would  read  something  you  liked  in 
a  newspaper,  to  your  family ;  and  then 
say,  honestly,  whether  you  have  not 
been  refreshed,  as  you  would  have  been 
at  a  concert,  a  play,  or  at  an  exhibition 
of  statuary  or  painting ;  and  whether, 
on  the  whole,  you  are  not  a  happier, 
and  therefore  a  better  man,  for  the  dis- 
sipation you  have  indulged  in.  Or,  if 
you  have  no  wife  nor  family,  read  it  by 
yourself,  and,  if  possible,  read  it  aloud, 
and  see  if  you  are  not  better  prepared 
for  the  drudgery  of  life,  to-morrow,  than 
you  would  have  been  if  you  had  not 
left  your  cage. 

But  enough.  Salome,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  having  danced  herself  into 
the  favor  of  Herod,  who,  because  of  his 
oath,  gave  her  John  the  Baptist's  head 
for  a  fee,  became  a  Christian,  is  be- 
trothed to  Sextus,  a  Roman  leader,  and 
finally  perishes  with  her  lover  by  the 
hand  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Kali- 
philus,  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Throughout  all  three  of  these  dramas, 
each  distinct  of  itself,  though  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end,  like  some  of 
Shakespeare's  continuations,  we  have 
the  same  characteristics:  uncommon 
strength,  great  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  language,  and  clear,  evident 
purpose;  fine  situations,  without  ex- 
travagance, except  in  two  or  three 
cases ;  great  originality,  and  outbursts 
of  dramatic  power  and  golden  poetry 
such  as  we  seldom  see  in  the  writings 
of  those  who  are  most  popular — ^Tenny- 
son, for  example,  or  Swinburne;  but 
withal  there  are,  of  course,  blemishes, 
and  little  oversights,  not  worth  men- 
tioning,   though    sometimes    hard    to 
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overlook  or  forgive,  and  here  and  there 
transfusions — for  they  are  not  bo  much 
imitations  as  reflexions,  or  involuntary 
resemblances — to  provoke  you  :  for  ex- 
ample, in  "  Herodias,"  p.  74,  we  have 

"  that  modesty 
Which,  whilo  rexiellmg  most,  doth  most  invite ; " 

evidently  suggested  by  Moore's  "  sweet 
briary  fence,"  which 

"  Warns  the  touch  while  winning  the  sense, 
Charms  us  most  when  it  most  repels,*' 

Uke  the  women  of  Ireland.  Bo,  too,  in 
"  Antonius,"  there  were  many  of  these 
adoptions,  to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
name.  In  "  Salome,"  however,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  thing  of  the 
sort  but  once,  and  that  is  where  our 
author  speaks  of  "  birds  which  looked 
likojlyin{;jloic€r8j'*^p.  138,  just  as  Moore 
talks  about  winged  blossoms — "as  if 
the  very  flowers  took  wing  " — ^in  Lalla 
Rookh.  Fugitive  resemblances  there 
are,  but  nothing  you  can  lay  your  finger 
on ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  original- 
ity of  our  author  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
Two  or  tliree  brief  passages  from 
"  Ilerodias  "  and  "  Antonius,"  before  we 
take  up  "  Salome,"  will  show  what  Mr. 
Heywood  is  capable  of,  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  poet. 

*'  I  saw,  abovo  the  distant  serried  foe, 
The  gleam  of  armor,  as  the  light  of  flames, 
EL(i]i£?  o'er  dimmest  night  and  chaos  black. 
Then  arrows  fell  like  stonns  of  falling  stars. 
And  glancing  spears  like  blazing  comets  rushed. 
And  flashing  swords  foil  like  red  meteors." 

— the  last  being  one  of  the  very  few 
imperfect  lines  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
poem ;  and  one  which  might  be  much 
improved  by  making  it  still  more  im- 
perfdjct,  so  far  as  length  is  concerned, 
and  saying,  **  And  flashing  swords  like 
meteors  fell."    P.  84. 

And  what  tenderness— reverential  ten- 
derness— for  woman  have  we  herel 
Sextus,  adjuring  Salome,  says,  p.  118 : 

"  0  love  I  O  child  1  O  woman !  how  to  find 
Xames  reverend  of  endearment  worthy  thee, 
I  know  not ;  I  would  call  thee  more  than  child. 
Than  woman  more,  if  in  the  list  of  names 
Of  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  in  upper  air. 
Or  in  the  realms  beneath,  a  name  there  were 
That  better  named  all  that  I  venerate. 
Ail  that  I  love  in  beings  less  tbun  gods. 
Than  that  name  woman." 

And  now  for  a  sample  of  our  author's 


strength.  It  occurs  at  p.  247,  where 
Herodias  goes  to  death,  like  Lucifer 
himself.  Son  of  the  Morning. 

**  What  I  ho  I    Up,  guards  of  hell  and  seneschal  I 
Down  with  your  drawbridge  I    Gall  your  warders 

outl 
Bimimon  your  princes  to  their  loftiest  hall ! 
Receive  your  mistress  as  becomes  your  state ! " 

This,  in  its  grandeur,  la  more  than 
Greek — it  is  Hebrew — almost  scriptural, 
indeed;  and  we  are  reminded  of  that 
awful  passage  in  Isaiah,  where  the  great 
Monarch  of  Babylon  is  welcomed  below 
by  the  long-buried  sovereignties  of 
earth.  "Hell  from  beneath,"  says  the 
dread  messenger  of  Jehovah,  **  heU  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming.  It  stirreth  up  the  dead 
for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  hath  raised  tip  from  their 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All 
they  shall  speak,  and  say.  Art  thou  also 
leoome  weak  as  we?  Art  thou  become  like 
unto  one  of  usf  Is  this  the  man  that 
made  the  earth  to  tremble  f  that  did 
shake  kingdoms  ?  that  made  the  world 
a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof?" 

The  foundations  of  this  great  drama 
are  laid  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophe- 
cies are  built  in  with  historical  evidence 
from  Josephus  and  others,  to  show  the 
wickedness  that  prevailed  there,  and  the 
unutterable  miseries  and  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  siege,  when  mothers — 
young,  delicate,  and  loving  mothers— de- 
voured their  own  offspring,  up  to  the  hour 
of  that  long-foretold  retribution,  when 
the  "  beautiful  city,  the  joy  of  all  the 
earth,"  became  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ashes,  and  the  "  Abomination  of  Deso- 
lation" strode  like  a  flashing  shadow 
along  her  tumbling  battlements  and 
through  her  smoking  streets. 

In  "  Herodias  "  we  have  the  dealing 
of  John  Baptist,  while  imprisoned, 
with  Salome,  and  her  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  the  banquet  in  Herod^s 
palace,  where  he,  and  his  brother  Phil- 
ip's wife,  whom  "  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  have,"  sat  on  thrones,  high  and 
lifted  up ;  and  where  Salome  danced  at 
the  bidding  of  her  tremendous  mother, 
and  then,  at  her  bidding  also,  demanded 
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the  head  of  her  teacher,  according  to 
the  oath  of  Herod ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  ike  story,  Sextus  and  Antonius,  the 
Roman  leaders  under  Titus,  with  reve- 
lations characteristic  of  each,  as  the  love 
Sextus  had  for  Salome,  and  Antonius 
for  another,  whom  he  dares  not  name, 
is  developed.  Here,  of  course,  notwith- 
standing the  fewness  of  the  characters, 
and  the  naked  simplicity  of  the  plot, 
our  author  had  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  "  for  the  development  of  tragic 
power,  up  to  the  death  of  Herodias, 
when  the  dreadful  secret  is  revealed 
that  she,  even  she,  was  the  Livia  Anto- 
nius durst  not  name,  because  of  her 
great  wickedness  and  treachery;  and 
she  cries  out  for  the  death-angel — 

**  He  oomeih  there  I    I  feel  his  fingers  press 
Upon  my  throat  I    Unhand  me,  Death  I  away  I  *' 

Next  we  have  "Antonius" — ^like 
"  Herodias  "  and  "  Salome  " — a  drama 
complete  in  itself.  Here  the  Druids 
and  their  super^tions  and  sacrifices  are 
brought  before  us  from  Cffisar;  and 
among  the  dramatis  persona^  Sextus, 
Antonius,  and  Salome ;  Elaliphilus,  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  many  others,  well 
pronounced,  and  forcibly  distinguished, 
with  machinery  enough  to  occupy  a 
stage  like  that  of  an  empire,  and  a 
catastrophe  which,  while  it  thrills  the 
blood  with  horror,  leaves  a  ground  for 
hope,  so  far  as  the  principal  personages 
are  concerned. 

And  after  this  we  have  "  Salome  " — 
the  last  of  the  series,  and  full  of  another 
and  a  higher  object — which,  where  all 
three  are  full  of  deep  and  absorbing 
interest,  though  each  in  a  different  way, 
is  to  acknowledge  uncommon  foresight, 
and  adaptation  to  a  broadly  conceived 
purpose.  Here  we  have,  among  the 
more  prominent  characters,  Josephus 
himself^  and  the  Christians,  Ealiphilus, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  and  Simon  and 
Marah,  the  delicate  woman  who  de- 
voured her  own  child — the  father  of 
that  child — ^with  Titus  and  Lepidus 
and  others,  and  Jerusalem  thundering 
to  her  downfall.  Of  course,  if  the 
author  is  equal  to  the  business  before 
him,  and  capable  of  handling  such  a 


crowd  of  characters,  amid  such  tumul- 
tuous incidents  and  scenery,  he  must 
have  within  him  great  dramatic  power ; 
and  this  we  think  he  has ;  for,  up  to 
the  last,  the  subject  is  bravely  managed, 
like  an  army  in  three  divisions,  concen- 
trating afar  off,  and  pouring  at  last 
through  the  gorges  of  a  mountain  upon 
the  stronghold  of  an  adversary. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  give  at  least  a 
few  samples  of  his  work — chips  from 
the  statue  we  have  been  gazing  at — 
bricks  from  the  palace  we  have  been 
traversing. 

From  the  chorus,  p.  9  : 

*'  The  temple's  Eastern  gate, 
Whose  ponderous  weight 
The  strength  of  twenty  men  can  soaroe  unfold, 
Unlouehed  upon  its  hinges  rolled.*^ 


And  then : 

«  Like  thunder  rolling  through  the  skyv 
A  deep  and  awful  cry, 
Bpeaking  this  word : 
Come  oul/rom  her,  and  he  ye  eeparcUe. 
And  when  this  voioe  had  cried, 
OutroUing  from  the  Eastern  gate 
Another  voice  replied, 
A  cry  such  as  till  then  man  never  heard, 
Speaking  this  word : 
Let  us  go  hence." 

All  which  is  certainly  Hebraic,  and 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion,  while  the 
doomed  city  was  toppling  to  her  down- 
fall. 

But  again,  see  how  the  Christian 
maiden^s  faith  is  turned  to  account. 
Salome  says,  in  the  midst  of  these  ter- 
rible forebodings, 

••  Beroember,  dear,  however  dark  the  valley, 
Howe'er  beset  with  horrors  and  with  snares. 
He  leadeth  us.    So  wo  are  safe  alike 
Where  Famine  crawleth ;  whore  pale  Pestilence 
In  gardens  lurketh  ;  where  death-driven  War 
Flings  conflagrations  from  his  blazing  feet; 
Upon  the  ocean  in  the  beaten  vessel. 
Or  on  the  solid  mountain's  barren  rocks ; 
In  winter's  tempest,  or  in  sun^mer's  calm ; 
In  buigaing  deserty,  or  in  dewy  vales. 
If  Christ's  love  point  the  way,  and  order  ua." 

And  then  we  have  the  apparitions  and 
the  cry  along  the  city-walls,  of  which 
Josephus  speaks : 

"  They  saw  it  while  so  crying,— 

In  form,  an  old  man  horribly  elate, 
Like  some  huge  pine  on  xo?tose  bint  boughe  the 
weight 
Of  snmos  is  Ujing* 

It  stood  :  upon  its  breast  and  shouiders  utide 
Long  hair  and  heard  roBitd  in  a  m0iD]f  Ude,^ 
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And  then  we  have  the  -wretched 
young  mother's  testimony,  while  Simon, 
the  father  of  her  child,  so  lately  de- 
stroyed, stands  listening,  breathless  and 
horror-struck,  to  her  sad  wailing: 

•*  Oh,  let  me  go  with  thee  I  or  stay  with  mo  : 
/  dart  nol  be  eUone,    The  air  it/uU 
Clf  ihadowjf  formt;  young  children  blooding 

ghastly. 
And  changing  into  leering  demons ;  fetccs 
Ail  shapeless,  growing  ever  still  more  shapeless, 
And  still  more  hideous,  more  mocking  still. 
And  ever  more  and  more  like  my  poor  child.'* 

P.M. 

And  what  can  be  finer  than  the 
dreary  outcry  of  the  undying  Jew, 
where  he  says — poor  wanderer — 

<*  What  are  to  me  these  flames  and  filing  towers  7 
/  eannot  perish.    So  I  shall  see  fall, 
As  Hwere  from  year  to  year,  the  leares  and  Ihiit, 
cafe*  and  nations  from  the  world's  old  tree^ 
With  ripeness  heary  in  the  age's  autumn, 
As  cycle  followeth  oyde  to  tho  en<i ; 
Or  blighted  in  their  green  and  crescent  state. 
And  scattered  by  tho  storm-breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, 
Which  maketh  ¥>inUr  in  the  univerze, 
I,  as  an  angel,  see  them  go,  and  hear 
Ravage  qfeiHes  and  the  rush  qf  ruins. 
As  man,  the  rustle  qf  the  falling  leaves. 
Benetforward  I've  no  country.^—Y.  88. 

And  then,  too,  just  read  the  apos- 
trophe of  Josephus  himself  to  the  be- 
leaguered city— but  read  it  aloud— in 
the  deep  silence  of  your  own  household 
sanctuary,  with  wife  and  children  about 
you,  if  it  be  possible : 

<*  O  thou  beleaguered  dty  I    O  thou  queen 
Disrobed,  imprisoned,  scourged,  defiled,  in  chains, 
Mine  eyes  will  not  behold  thee  ;  Toillng  miots 
Are  drawn  before  their  wounded  vision ;  tears 
DissolTO  thy  burning  yision  in  my  brain. 
O  Zion,  loTod  of  David,  O  thou  bride 
Of  Israel,  the  heathen  have  unloosed 
Thjf  girdle,  and  have  gased  upon  thy  beauty  I " 

P.  101. 

Have  we  not  tenderness  here — tender- 
ness and  sorrow,  with  the  voice  of 
prophecy,  like  the  wind  rising  afar  off, 
among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ? 

**  Thy  spoilers  have  been  many ;  thou  hast  thought 
Them  lovers,  but  they  were  thy  masters ;  now 
They  cast  thee  off,  to  be  the  scorn  of  nations. 
Oh,  woe  is  me  for  thee,  beleaguered  city  I 
Oh,  woe  is  me  for  thee,  thou  brido  of  Israel  I 
Thou  God  of  Abraham,  if  it  be  meet 
Thy  servant  should  Thine  awftil  purpose  know. 
Oh,  condescend  from  Thy  dread  dwelling-plaoo 
To  send  Thy  messengers,  and  Thy  decree 
Reveal,  0  Holy  One,  if  it  may  be. 
TfUne  answering  thunders  rush  along  the  sky  ; 
In  dread  expectance  on  my  face  Hie.** 


One  word  more  firom  Ealiphilus, 
while  Salome  is  remonstrating  witli 
him,  and  showing  how  she  had  been 
kept,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  trials, 
by  "  Almighty  Love." 

•<  And  I  was  soonrged 
(he  answers) 

by  merciless  tormentors. 
I  wandered  through  the  savage  wilds  of  £urope. 
Through  northern  realms  of  Asia,  where  the 

snows 
On  down-bent  toanohes  resting  on  low  trees, 
Make  them  appear  the  tents  qf  Winter's  hosts 
Bneamped,  and  waiting  far  the  signal  tramp 
Of  storms  nposing,  which  shall  lead  them  south 
U\>  ravage  and  to  reign.    And  there  I  hoped. 
By  frosts  congealed,  to  grow  insensible. 
And  fBoI  no  more  my  doom.    A  lying  hope  I  ** 

P.IM. 

After  this,  the  great  consummation  is 
reached,  and  Salome  and  her  warrior- 
lover,  Christians  both,  lie  side  by  side 
at  the  feet  of  Caesar ;  while  Kaliphilus, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  is  scourged  from 
his  presence  by  the  soldiers  with  a  whip 
of  scorpions,  and  flies  mocking  them,  as 
might  the  Arch-fiend  himself. 

And  now,  what  shall  be  said  of  this 
great  undertaking  and  vast  achieve- 
ment ?  In  our  day,  when  poetry  is  held 
to  be  a  drug,  and,  by  our  busy  men 
out  of  the  literary  world,  a  loathsome 
or  worthless  drug,  alike  inert  and  taste- 
less, and  a  five-act  play  something  of  a 
wonder  if  it  will  bear  a  representation, 
for  a  young  American  to  launch  a 
drama  in  three  volumes,  and  one  after 
another,  as  Mr.  Heywood  has  done, 
without  stopping  to  breathe,  or  seeming 
to  care  much  what  cotemporaries  might 
think  of  it,  before  the  whole  should  be 
completed,  betokens  an  amount  of  manly 
self-reliance,  which,  now  that  we  have 
all  three  before  us,  we  cannot  help  justi- 
fying and  applauding,  as  absolutely  he- 
roic. 

We  have  not  cared  to  dwell  upon 
what  we  regard  as  the  faults  of  our 
author,  because  we  believe,  from  what 
we  see  in  his  progress  upward  from 
"  Herodias "  to  "  Salome,"  that  he  is 
fully  aware  of  them,  and  will  of  him- 
self correct  the  tendencies  that  have 
occasionally  misled  him.  The  rhythm 
of  this  last  volume  is  better  than  that 
of  either  of  its  predecessors,  though  not 
wholly  free  from  the  irregularities  to  be 
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found  in  portions  of  each.  But  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  are  of  a  piece. 
With  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  a 
naked  Grecian  statue,  these  dramas 
abound  in  situations  full  of  interest,  and 
are  swelling  in  every  vein  and  artery 
Tidth  the  pulsations  that  only  true  poets 
can  feci  or  understand.  There  ore  pas- 
sages, too,  of  groat  sublimity  and  com- 
pactness, weighty  as  unsunned  gold — 
the  subterranean  sunshine  of  our  earth ; 
and  others  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
tenderness,  which  a  magazine  article 
must  of  necessity  overlook;  unless  it 
would  stretch  itself  to  an  essay,  and  an 
essay,  too,  of  unreasonable  length. 

As  at  present  advised,  therefore,  we 
stop  here ;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  public  will  soon  do  the  author  jus- 
tice, if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
and  that  we  shall  have  other  glimpses 
of  the  unquenchable  fire  which  men  call 
poetry,  when  set  to  music,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  hear,  in  due  time,  the  throb- 
bing of  that  universal  heart  which, 
whether  they  be  heard  in  the  everlast- 
ing pulses  of  the  ocean,  or  from  the 
secret  chambers  of  a  soul  in  labor,  are 
always  significant  of  hidden  power ;  or, 
in  sol)cr  English,  that  wo  shall  soon 
hear  from  the  author  again ;  all  which 
wo  devoutly  hope  for,  believing  it  will 
bo  for  the  reputation  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  our  belief 
in  ourselves  as  a  people.  If  asked  again 
by  somebody  who  has  grown  old  in 
counting  money,  intriguing  for  office,  or 
working  out  conundrums  under  the 
name  of  mathematics,  what  poetry  is 
good  for,  and  what  it  proves  f  we  should 


answer.  It  is  good  for  showing  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  that 
there  is  something  in  this  world,  gener- 
ally overlooked  by  the  headlong  mul- 
titude, though  well  living  for;  such, 
for  example,  as  flowers,  and  perAimes, 
and  landscapes,  and  singing-birds — pic- 
ture and  poetry — eloquence  and  music, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  comforts  and 
blessings  not  to  be  found  in  the  price- 
current,  nor  upon  the  list  of  stocks  at 
the  brokers*  exchange ;  in  a  word,  that 
it^?7V0d«— genuine  uplifting  poetry  |?r<nJM 
— the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
capacity  of  man  for  higher  attainments 
than  he  ever  reaches  here ;  and  that,  the 
appetite  and  inclination  being  given,  the 
appropriate  aliment  must  bo  inferred; 
and  that  all  this  upward  striving  com- 
mon to  man*s  nature  proves  him  to  be 
imperishable— G.  E.  D.  "  There  I "  said 
a  very  busy  man  of  business,  who  had 
been  reading  a  copy  of  Milton,  which 
he  had  borrowed  of  the  late  General 
Wmder  (William  H.,  of  Baltimore), 
"  TJiere  I "  said  he,  throwing  down  the 
book,  "  I  have  always  wanted  to  read 
*  Paradise  Lost ' — ^always  having  heard 
so  much  of  it;  but  I  swear  to  you. 
General,  I  don't  believe  more'n  one  half 
of  it ;  " — while  another,  an  eastern  shire 
man,  who  had  kept  the  book  for  many 
months,  returned  it,  saying  that  he  had 
never  laughed  so  miich  in  all  his  life. 
To  such  men,  what  are  the  chief  won- 
ders of  heaven  and  earth  good  for  ?  and 
what  do  they  prove?  This,  and  this 
only:  that  they  have  become,  like 
moles,  incapable  of  seeing,  or,  like  the 
deaf  adder,  incapable  of  being  charmed. 
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The  Doctor's  sharp  eyes  seemed  to 
soften  a  little  as  the  roagh-looking  fish- 
ermaD,  who  had  stated  his  case  with  so 
much  feeling,  ceased  speaking.  "  Poor 
fellow !  "  he  said  to  himself;  but  when 
he  spoke  aloud,  there  was  less  commis- 
eration in  his  voice. 

"You  may  send  for  as  many  Portland 
doctors  as  you  please,  and  spend  all  the 
money  you  can  lay  your  hands  on,"  said 
he,  "but  in  the  end  you'll  find  that 
what  I  say  is  true.  Qood  nursing,  good 
fare,  is  all  that  your  wife  needs.  She's 
run  down,  and  must  be  built  up." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  as  plain  a  case  of 
it  for  her  as  I  could." 

"  She  didn't  tell  you,  though,  what 
that  woman  who  came  to  see  her,  said 
about  an  operation." 

"  When  ? " 

"  Last  Sunday." 

"I  haven't  been  to  the  Beach  in  a 
fortnight,  for  the  reason  that  I  told 
^Liza  when  I  was  there  last,  as  Pd  told 
her  before  half  a  dozen  times,  that  she 
must  eat  more  and  do  less.  If  she'd 
follow  that  prescription  up,  she  would 
be  surprised  at  the  results." 

"  She  hasn't  any  appetite ;  that's  the 
worst  of  it.    ShtJ  can't  eat,  she  says." 

"  I  gave  her  a  cordial.  If  she  takes 
that  she'll  have  the  appetite.  If  you 
would  get  some  girl  into  the  house  to 
do  the  work,  and  keep  her  company, 
that  would  be  a  good  thing,  Brush." 

"There  won't  any  thing  satisfy  her 
short  of  that  Portland  operator." 

"You  can  do  as  you  please  about 
him,"  replied  the  Doctor,  who  failed  to 
understand  the  mood  of  Brushwood 
Long,  or  Long  Brushwood,  as  the  fish- 
erman was  called  up  and  down  the 
coast  as  far  as  his  boat  was  kndtni. 
"/shouldn't  think  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  her  because  her  blood  had  got  to 
be  as  thin  as  water,"  he  continued. 
"  But  like  as  not  it  would  be  the  best 
thing.     If  you  think  so,  try  it     'Spe- 


cially if  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  be  rid  of 
'Liza.  This  treatment  you're  thinking 
about  would  just  about  equal  the  bleed- 
ing." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Long,  indignantly, 
scowling  on  the  little  Doctor,  whom 
one  of  his  powerful  arms  could  have 
crushed  in  its  gripe;  "I  tell  you,  if 
she  takes  a  notion,  the  devil  himself 
couldn't  stop  her." 

"  Suppose  she  will  walk  down  to 
Portland,  if  you  don't  send  ? "  replied 
Tompson,  with  a  more  kindly  tone  in 
his  voice. 

"You  know  I  a'n't  looking  for  a 
mer4cle.  She  hasn't  been  acrost  the 
door-sell  in  three  months,"  said  Long, 
fiiiling  to  take  the  Doctor's  meaning. 

"If  your  wife  wanted  a  razor,  and 
was  desperately  tired  of  every  thing, 
you  wouldn't  give  her  one,  and  leave 
her  alone  with  it ;  would  you  ? " 

Brushwood  started  and  shuddered; 
his  eye  fell  before  the  Doctor's  gaze — 
for,  an  honest  man  as  he  was  known  to 
be,  he  looked  conscious,  almost  guilty. 
The  Doctor  took  pity  on  him,  and  went 
on,  to  save  him  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing. 

"  Then  just  try  what  I  advise  for 
one  month.  I  understand  the  case.  I 
haven't  any  pride  about  having  another 
doctor  called  in.  You  know  me,  Long. 
Try  what  I  advise.  Treat  your  wife 
kindly. — You  always  have? — Well,  I 
mean  kinder  than  kind.  Try,  now.  I 
know  you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  even 
good  fellows  get  impatient  sometimes, 
when  things  bother  them  at  home,  and 
there  don't  seem  to  bo  any  let-up  for 
them  in-door  or  out,  night  or  day. 
You  be  cheerful  sS'ound  the  house. 
Make  light  of  her  not  being  able  to  run 
about  and  do  the  work ;  get  a  girl  to 
stay  with  her.  Pretend  that  you've  had 
a  windfall,  if  she  says  you  can't  afford 
it.  You'll  see  her  coming  up,— slow, 
perhaps,  but  sure.  She  don't  need  an 
operation  any  more  than  a  hen  needs 
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to  have  her  head  cut  off  for  the  im- 
provement of  her  voice.  But,  if  you 
really  haven't  any  confidence  in  what  I 
say,  "why,  of  course,  go  to  Portland  for 
help — or  Boston,  or  New  York,  if  you 
please.  There  are  doctors  enough.  I 
won't  charge  you  any  thing  for  this 
advice ;  and  now  I  must  go  about  my 
business." 

"  So  must  I,"  said  Brushwood,  with  a 
sigh,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  and  around 
and  about. 

But  he  did  not  hurry  away  to  his 
work,  as  the  Doctor  did.  He  sauntered 
down  the  road  toward  the  Bar,  and  sat- 
isied  himself  that  his  boat  was  lying 
where  it  was  moored.  As  he  walked  on 
to  the  pier,  and  stood  there  a  few  min- 
utes, he  chanced  to  overhear  the  talk 
going  on  among  two  young  girls  and 
two  young-  men,  who  stood  looking  to- 
ward the  bay. 

**No,  no;  let's  go  this  morning — 
new,"  urged  one  of  the  girls ;  "  it  may 
rain  before  night."  She  spoke  as  one 
who  expected  to  gain  her  point. 

"  And  waste  the  whole  day  ? "  replied 
one  of  the  young  men.  He  was  quite 
serious  in  his  remonstrance,  for  as  he 
spoke  he  turned  hb  eyes  irom  his  com- 
panions— ^he  wished  to  maintain  his 
ground,  and  doubted  his  ability  to  do 
so  without  giving  offence. 

"  What  are  we  here  for,  I  would  like 
to  know  ?  "  said  the  other  girl,  not  so 
urgently  as  the  first  speaker,  but  as  if 
on  grave,  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
case.  "  I  wish,"  she  added  with  a  trifie 
more  of  spirit,  "  I  wish,  Dan,  you  had 
left  your  books  at  home." 
'  •'  Then  you  would  have  seen  a  pretty 
fish  out  of  water,"  exclaimed  the  second 
young  man,  laughing.  "  It  would  have 
made  our  stay  here  mighty  short." 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  nothing  else 
can  be  thought  of  except  books,"  said 
the  young  lady  Who  began  the  argu- 
ment. She  was  only  half  sorry ;  the 
other  half  she  was  selfishly  vexed. 

Dan  looked  at  her.  "  A  fellow  who 
has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  must 
think  of  something  besides  enjoyment," 
said  he,  with  a  reproof  that  had  a 
tender  sound.    "  But  Til  own  to  you," 


he  added,  with  beautiful  candor,  "I 
haven't  got  away  from  Saturday  so  far 
that  I  have  forgotten  it  as  play-time. 
We'll  go  this  morning,  if  I  can  get  a 
boat;"  and  he  turned  from  his  com- 
panions, whistling, "  Begone,  dull  care ! " 
and,  seeing  Brushwood  Long  near  by, 
began  at  once  to  negotiate  with  him, 
stepping  quite  apart  from  his  compan- 
ions as  he  did  so,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  voice. 

Brushwood,  feeling  that  he  had  a 
double  reason  for  it,  answered  gruffly, 
"I  want  the  boat  myself  this  after- 
noon." 

"  We  shall  be  back  early,"  promised 
Mr.  Dan.  "  We  must — ^good  gracious  I 
I 'can't  give  up  the  whole  day  to  sail- 
ing." 

"  You  can't  tell  what  you'U  do  after 
you  once  get  out  into  the  bay,"  said 
Long.  "  If  you  reckon  that  your  time's 
worth  any  thing  to  you,  you'd  better 
not  go  at  alL" 

This  advice  was  given  with  so  bitter 
an  emphasis,  that  Dan  looked  at  the 
speaker  surprised.  He  was  displeased, 
too,  for  he  was  now  quite  decided  about 
going. 

"  Time  w  worth  something,"  he  said ; 
"  nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do. 
If  you'll  get  us  ahead  of  ourselves  tea 
minutes  in  starting,  we'll  be  back  by 
the  time  you  want  your  boat.  We  will, 
I  promise  you.  You  may  depend  on 
me." 

"  Might  as  well  advise  the  tide  not  to 
go  out,"  muttered  Brushwood.  "  Dont 
I  know  it  ?  . . .  The  boat  is  ready  now, 
sir,"  he  said  aloud;  and  down  the 
rocky  path  he  walked  to  the  pier,  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumphant  three,  and  by 
the  conquered  other,  better,  and  braver, 
and  nobler  than  they  alL 

As  they  sailed  from  the  harbor  into 
the  bay.  Brush  stood  looking  after 
them.  He  had  understood  perfectly 
well  what  was  passing  through  the 
minds  of  those  young  people,  though, 
to  a  mere  observer,  they  apparently 
belonged  to  a  sphere  entirely  different 
from  that  in  which  he  lived. 

Pew  were  the  words  that  young  lady 
need  speak  in  order  to  turn  the  young 
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man  firom  the  path  which  he  preferred. 
It  was  even  happiness  for  him  to  yield 
Mb  will  to  hers.  Brushwood  remember- 
ed how  easily  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a 
smile,  or  a  word,  could  have  moved  him 
oiice-~did  move  him  once ;  and  he  felt 
an  impulse  to  stride,  along  the  coast- 
locks  in  advance  of  the  yoyi^rs,  and 
beckon  to  the  young  man,  and  shout  to 
him, 

**  You're  all  wrong  I  come  back. 
You're  wasting  time.  You're  learning 
the  thing  that  will  fail  you.  Love  is  a 
snare.  Success  in  the  world  will  satisfy 
you,  and  that  alone.  Let  the  women 
go.*^  He  felt  that  he  must  disenchant 
those  eyes — show  them  the  world's  end. 

But  he  did  no  such  thing  as  this.  He 
went  back  to  the  shed  where  he  had 
been  working  aU  the  week,  thinking  the 
devil  must  be  in  it,  that,  by  the  gate 
called  *'  Beautiftil "  a  man  should  enter 
the  dominion  of  Poverty,  and  incur  the 
responsibilities,  cares,  miseries,  pertain- 
ing to  it 

All  that  morning,  after  he  had  seen 
the  young  people  off.  Brush  stood  in 
Joe  Sprague's  shed,  sorting  porgies,  and 
doing  a  sum  in  simple  addition.  Ho 
was  determined  as  to  the  course  he 
would  pursue.  He  would  do  as  the 
Doctor  advised :  find  a  girl— Poll  Car- 
rol, of  course — ^to  go  down  to  the  Head, 
and  look  after  things  there  for  at  least 
a  week  or  so ;  and  he  would  send  down 
the  stores  he  had  got  firom  Ellsworth 
by  the  stage-driver.  Tripp  could  take 
them;  the  roads  were  so  heavy  from 
the  recent  rains,  there  would  be  no 
demand  on  his  livery.  As  to  going 
down  himself,  what  was  it,  he  said? 
He  said  nothing,  but  his  black  eyes 
said  for  him  that  he  wouldn't.  Then 
he  went  on  with  his  calculations. 

In  these  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  sought 
refuge  under  Sprague's  roof  fh)m  the 
rain-storm  that  suddenly  overtook  them. 
Interrupted — ^though  the  party  was  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  shed,  and  cer- 
tainly took  no  thought  of  him.  He  was 
too  far  off  even  to  hear  their  words  as 
they  chatted  and  laughed,  light-hearted 
enough  to  find  merriment  at  Bar  Har- 


bor in  even  so  dull  a  fact  as  a  sudden 
dash  of  rain. 

Joe  Sprague,  limping  about,  and  busy 
nailing  up  the  boxes  he  had  packed, 
could  tell  them  all  they  wanted  to 
know  about  trade  in  the  fish  lii)0 ;  and 
Brush,  even  at  his  distance,  could  see 
that  he  answered  to  his  own  and  their 
satisfaction. 

These  were  the  same  ladies  whom 
Long  had  noticed  about  the  Harbor 
during  the  last  fortnight.  Sprague  had 
taken  them  out  in  his  boat  to  see  the 
sunset  from  the  water,  once  or  twice, 
and  one  day  Brushwood  himself  had 
lain  in  his  fish-boat  within  sight  of 
them,  becalmed  for  hours,  as  they  were, 
off  Great  Head. 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  after  their 
entrance,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  something  Tiad  happened, 
for,  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  boards  on 
which  he  spread  the  fish  for  drying, 
what  did  he  see  but  a  face  on  which  his 
thoughts  would  fasten  in  spite  of  him. 
The  face  of  the  lady,  who  had  blue 
eyes,  and  soft  brown  hair,  and  a  fore- 
head beautiful  for  the  serene  peace  en- 
throned on  it — what  was  it  in  that  face 
that  attracted  him  ?  Gk)odness  ?  peace- 
folnesa?  kindness?  buoyancy?  Was  it 
the  combination  of  color — ^the  pale  rose, 
the  light  brown,  the  deep  blue  ?  What- 
ever it  was,  Brushwood  Long,  the  stal- 
wart fellow,  browned  by  wind  and  sun, 
black-haired,  keen-eyed,  resolute,  found 
himself  disturbed.  He  could  not  go  on 
with  his  calculations.  While  she  re- 
mained in  the  shed,  he  did  not  work  in 
a  way  that  would  make  his  services 
desirable  to  any  employer.  It  was  sin- 
gular that  his  thoughts  loitered  in  the 
shed.  Why  did  they  not  follow  his 
sail-boat  down  the  bay  ?  Whereabouts, 
now,  was  it  likely  that  party  of  young 
folk  had  found  shelter?  At  Schoon 
Head,  perhaps — most  like ;  he  thought 
he  saw  the  "  Devil's  Oven  "  in  the  eyes  of 
the  girls  as  they  sailed  away  triumph- 
antly. Well,  they  were  safe  enough  if 
they  had  gone  so  far.  But  even  if  they 
had  not  put  in  an3rwhere,  doubtless 
they  were  safe  enough,  but  sick  enough 
of  the  sea,  too,  he  dared  venture  to  say. 
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It  was  not  the  party  in  the  bay,  but  the 
party  in  the  shed,  that  interested  Brush- 
wood. And  of  that  party,  one.  When 
the  storm  had  passed  over,  the  little 
party  went  away,  and  after  a  while 
Bru8h\^od  resumed  calculations.  Yes  I 
he  had  earned  more  that  week  than  in 
any  other  week  since  he  could  remem- 
ber. It  was  because  he  had  stayed  at 
the  Bar — ^kept  at  his  business  by  day- 
light and  candle-light.  How  could  a 
man  expect  to  make  any  headway,  tied 
to  the  house  by  an  ailing  wife  ?  It  was 
lucky  that  Sprague  got  into  that  strait, 
and  sent  for  him.  He  was  like  a  cart- 
wheel pried  out  of  a  rut.  What  smooth 
rolling  was  before  him,  if  ho  could  only 
Jceep  out  of  the  rut ! 

The  week's  experience  had  persuaded 
Brushwood  that  he  never  could  go  back 
to  the  Beach  and  live  after  the  old 
fashion,  doing  a  woman's  work  and  a 
man's  work — hanging  about  the  house, 
growing  lazy,  and  so  cross  that  he  hard- 
ly knew  himself;  the  very  children  were 
getting  to  be  afraid  of  him.  'Liza's 
name,  once  the  sweetest  of  all  sounds  to 
him,  and  not  so  long  ago  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  time,  now  made  him  shud- 
der. A  strong,  wide-awake,  impatient 
fellow,  kindly  in  his  way  when  aU  the 
world  pleased  him,  tied  to  a  sickly  wife 
— that  was  the  situation. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  ?  No  doubt 
it  was  all  nonsense  about  the  Portland 
doctor;  he  wished  these  women  who 
hadn't  any  thiDg  to  do  but  visit  his 
wife  and  fill  her  head  with  notions 
about  city  doctors,  would  stay  away, 
and  let  her  alone.  Every  one  of  them 
had  a  new  remedy.  He  had  already 
spent  more  money  than  'Liza  dreamed 
of,  in  getting  their  prescriptions  made 
up ;  and  not  a  bit  of  good  from  any  of 
them  all,  as  he  could  see.  He  wished 
he  had  never  listened  to  one  of  'em. 
Tompson  talked  like  a  sensible  chap- 
he  understood  the  case — and  no  wonder 
he  got  mad  when  he,  Brush,  hinted 
about  the  Portland  doctor.  How  would 
he  like  it  himself,  if  any  body  at  the 
Harbor  claimed  to  know  more  about 
curing  porgies  than  he  did  ? 

In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  three 


o'clock,  he  told  Sprague  that  he  had 
finished  his  stent,  and  must  have  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  himself;  he  thought 
it  time  he  showed  he  hadn't  forgot  he 
was  the  father  of  a  fiEumly.  Sprague 
laughed.  He  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  Brush  should  quit  so  early;  but 
he  understood  his  man,  and  knew  noth- 
ing was  to  be  gained  by  expostulation 
or  argument.  "Go  ahead,"  said  he. 
"You're  oflf  for  the  Beach,  I  s'pose. 
'Liza  will  be  looking  for  you  by  this 
time.  Come  back  Monday.  Such  anoth- 
er week  as  this  will  clear  the  sheds  out 
monstrous  dry,  if  you've  the  mind." 

"  I'll  be  'round,  if  nothing  happens," 
said  Brush;  and  he  started  in  search 
of  young  Tripp.  Sprague  called  after 
him, 

"  Don't  you  let  any  thing  happen  if 
you  can  help  it.  Long.  You  see  how 
deuced  cramped  I  am  for  help." 

"Well,"  said  Brushwood;  but  he 
added  to  himself,  as  he  went  on,  "A 
mess  of  fish  is — a  mess  of  fish.  If  he^g  a 
cramped  man,  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
I  am  I "  A  few  minutes  of  rapid  walk- 
ing, and  he  was  standing  before  young 
Mr.  Tripp's  stable-door.  Mr.  Tripp  him- 
self, proprietor  of  the  stable,  a  span  of 
horses,  and  two  ponies  besides,  was  sit- 
ting on  the  door-sill,  smoking.  Brush- 
wood addressed  him  with  apparent  di- 
rectness, but,  in  fact,  with  much  inward 
vacillation. 

"I  want  you  to  drive  over  to  my 
house  with  some  things,  Kufe,"  said  h^ 
"  groceries,  and  other  traps,  and  bring 
me  word  back  how  they're  getting  on." 

"  A'n't  you  going  yourself?  "  asked 
Tripp,  without  moving,  speaking  with 
his  pipe  between  his  teeth. 

"  Not  to-night.  Tve  been  driv'  with- 
in an  inch  of  my  life,  I  tell  you.  And 
now  I  seem  to  hear  the  fishes  calling  for 
me.  I  haven't  tried  my  hand  at  an  oar 
for  a  week ;  if  I  don't  keep  in  practice, 
I  sha'n't  be  fit  for  any  thing." 

"  I  guess  that's  the  last  thing  there's 
any  danger  ofj"  said  young  Tripp.  "  Did 
you  send  a  party  out  to  quiet  your 
fishes?  I  see  a  set  coming  down  in 
your  boat  about  noon,  looking  like 
drownded  rats." 
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"Yes — ^will  you  go?"  aaked  Brush, 
unable  to  conceal  the  impatience  he  felt 
that  so  many  words  must  be  used  in 
making  his  arrangements. 

"  And  lose  the  chance  of  making  dol- 
lars, when  ril  only  get  cents  out  of 
you  ?  "  said  young  Tripp.  His  experi- 
ment of  setting  up  in  the  horse-and- 
wagon  business  that  summer  had 
proved  so  successful,  that  even  Brush- 
wood Long,  vexed  though  he  was,  felt 
that  Tripp  was  justified  in  talking  that 
way.  Who  but  the  successful  should 
rule? 

"  ni  pay  you  your  price ;  that's  all 
you  ought  to  expect  of  me,"  said  he, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  What'll  you 
ask  ?  Go  down,  and  get  back  as  quick 
as  you  please.  Or,  you  needn't  go  till 
evening — but  say  you'll  go^  dam  you  I " 

"There  won't  be  any  moonlight,  I 
appose  ? " 

"  What  if  there  is  ?  Is  it  likely  folks 
will  want  your  teams  for  pleasuring 
over  these  heavy  roads  by  night  ? " 

"How  can  you  tell  what  they'll 
want?  But  I'll  go.  Brush.  Where's 
your  stuff?"  Tripp  got  up  from  the 
door-step. 

This  sudden  termination  of  the  argu- 
ment was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tripp  suddenly  recollected  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  man  before  him  for 
encouragement  in  his  livery-stable  en- 
terprise, and  tliat  Brush  had  eveh  lent 
him  money ;  and  that,  moreover,  he 
had  now  for  the  first  time  sought  to 
avail  himself  of  his  business  services. 

"I'll  be  around  with  the  things  in 
ten  minutes — by  the  time  you  get  your 
harness  on,"  said  Brush ;  and  even 
"while  he  spoke,  he  hurried  away  to  the 
room  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
tavern  during  the  past  week,  and 
thence  he  brought  one  sack  of  flour, 
and  another  of  potatoes,  together  with 
packages  of  sugar,  and  tea,  and  other 
household  stores. 

"  Looki  as  if  you'd  jest  set  up  house- 
keeping," said  young  Tripp  with  admi- 
ration ;  and  he  ran  into  his  stable  for 
a  box,  in  which  he  placed  the  flour  and 
the  groceries,  packing  them  with  care, 
singing  meanwhile  cheerily. 


•*  Beady  for  the  road,  boys,  reody  for  the  rood." 

"  I  shall  be  back,"  said  he,  as  he  took 
up  the  reins — ^he  paused  as  if  to  calcu- 
late the  distance — "  in  two  hours.  Any 
word  for  your  wife,  Brush  ?  " 

Brushwood  hesitated.  Ilis  dark  face 
took  on  the  faintest  tinge  of  red,  as  he 
said, 

"  Tell  'Liza  I'll  be  back  pretty  soon. 
Sprague  wants  me  next  week.  'Liza 
must  take  good  care  of  herself,  tell  her. 
Tell  her,  if  she  wants  Poll  Carrol,  I'll 
send  her  down.  Poll  can  step  about 
pretty  quick,  and  she's  lively.  Don't 
forget  to  say  that,  Tripp.  And  you'll 
be  passing  Poll's  house  as  you  come 
back.  If  'Liza  will  have  her,  and  if  she 
won't,  any  way,  you  stop  and  tell  Poll  to 
go  over ;  Til  see  she's  well  paid  for  her 
work.  Say  so  from  me.  That's  all— 
no,  dam  itl  I  forgot;  here's  twelve 
dollars;  perhaps  there's  some  little 
thing  'Liza  may  be  wanting  afore  I 
get  back." 

"  Such  lots  of  chances  of  spending 
money  down  to  the  Beach,"  said  young 
Tripp,  laughing  heartily,  and  he  drove 
off  laughing.  How  should  he  know 
that  he  had  been  standing  on  the 
crumbling  edge  of  the  gulf  of  Blackness 
of  Darkness  ? 

"  Don't  forget  to  give  it  to  her,"  said 
Brushwood  without  a  smile;  and  as 
Tripp  drove  away,  without  loss  of  time 
he  went  down  to  Carrol's,  and  himself 
engaged  young  Poll  to  go  over  to  Sandy 
Beach  and  stay  with  his  wife  and  the 
children  through  the  next  week,  as  very 
likely  he  should  be  away  from  home. 

Before  young  Mr.  Tripp  returned. 
Long  Brushwood  was  sailing  down  the 
bay,  in  the  boat  in  which  the  young 
people  had  represented  mermen  and 
mermaids  through  the  morning  shower. 
His  intention  had  been  to  wait  until 
Tripp  came  back.  But  when  his  boat 
was  ready,  he  suddenly  loosed  it  from 
its  moorings,  and  any  body  who  saw 
him  sailing  away  supposed,  of  course, 
that  he  had  quit  work  early  to  go  home 
to  'Liza ;  for  all  the  Harbor-people  knew 
that  Brushwood  was  the  husband  of  a 
feeble  wife,  and  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren.   Home,  of  course,  he  was  going. 
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That  much  people  know  of  each  other  1 
Thus  wisely  they  judge  1 

Was  Brushwood  Long  capable  of  de- 
sertmg  his  wife  and  his  children  ?  That 
was  the  thing  he  had  determined  upon. 

Nefarious  I  But  he  had  not  left  them 
to  starve— a  burden  to  any.  He  would 
remember  their  need.  He  would  never 
forget  them.  And  he  had  not  once  said 
to  himself,  in  so  many  words,  "  I  will 
desert  them." 

Yet  he  was  sailing  from  the  harbor  in 
the  hope  and  with  the  ei^ectation  that 
morning  would  find  him  miles  and 
miles  away  from  Sandy  Beach. 

So  he  sailed  between  the  islands,  and 
east  instead  of  west ;  and  at  nightfall 
he  was  sailing,  and  'when  the  moon 
rose,  sailing  still. 

Was  he  sleeping,  by  and  by,  when  he 
passed  from  bay  to  ocean?  Ko;  he 
only  cared  not  whither  he  went,  so  it 
was  away  from  Sandy  Beach.  He  had 
not  intended  to  go  until  he  had  re- 
ceived, through  Tripp,  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  'Liza;  but  now  it 
added  somewhat  to  his  peace  of  mind 
that  he  was  left  in  doubt  by  his  pre- 
mature departure,  for  which  the  sail- 
boat, and  not  himself,  somehow  was 
responsible  I  Long  Brushwood  was  not 
notably  a  coward.  Perhaps  not  cow- 
ardly in  the  least  by  reputation,  but, 
when  a  man  has  determined  to  take 
himself  out  of  the  way  of  duty,  the  less 
said  about  his  courage,  or  his  bravery, 
the  better. 

It  Yf93  pitiftil  to  see  this  strong  fel- 
low, who  could  face  any  danger,  endure 
any  exposure,  so  quick  in  resources,  re- 
senting the  fact  that  he  could  not  com- 
pel Nature  to  submit  to  his  will.  He 
could  be  patient  enough  when  storms 
tore  his  sails  to  rags,  and  stove  in  his 
boats,  and  put  him  to  all  manner  of 
loss ;  but  the  household  disorder,  fam- 
ily discomfort,  'Liza  incapable,  a  bur- 
den, children  uncared  for — all  this  was 
too  much.  In  a  month,  or  three  months, 
or  six,  or  a  year,  he  would  come  back, 
but  now  he  was  going  I  It  would  be 
better  for  'Liza  to  think  she  had  only 
herself  to  consult  about  the  Portland 
doctors.     All  that  business  would   be 


settled  before  he  came  back.  Perhaps, 
before  he  came,  she  would  find  that 
Tompson's  advice  was  good  enough  to 
follow.  There  were  men,  husbands, 
fathers  of  children,  who  sailed  away 
and  never  came  back,  never  were  heard 
of  again.  He  did  not  reckon  himself 
among  these.  'Liza  would  expect  him, 
and  he  would  come.  But — now  Tie  was 
going  1 — 

With  the  sun,  the  wind  went  down, 
and  from  that  time  until  midnight 
Brush  worked  at  the  oars,  thinking  of 
the  good  week's  work  he  had  done,  and 
oi  what  Tompson  had  said  in  the 
morning — of  those  young  people,  too, 
who  hired  his  boat  because  it  was 
Saturday,  holiday  of  the  Jroung,  the 
world  over.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
rain-storm,  and  of  the  ladies  who  sought 
shelter  in  the  shed ;  and  around  the  rec- 
ollection of  these  women  his  thoughts 
hovered  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

These  women,  I  said.  And  yet  he 
had  seen  but  one  of  them — among  three 
bright  faces  only  one ;  that  one,  certain- 
ly, the  fairest  and  loveliest. 

While  he  was  thinking  of  her,  he 
dozed  over  his  oar,  and  seemed  to  see 
her  standing  on  the  beach — that  beau- 
tiful, smooth  beach  of  yellow  sand  back 
of  his  house — between  his  wife  and  the 
sea.  What  could  she  be  doing  there  at 
such  an  hour,  alone  ?  She  seemed  to*be 
watching  him. 

Absurd  I  and  yet,  though  absurd,  he 
found  it  not  easy  to  rid  himself  of  the 
fancy  when  he  straightened  himself  up 
on  his  seat,  and  laid  vigorous  hold  of 
the  oars  again. 

What  if  that  woman  should  happen 
down  at  the  Beach  ?  Say  she  happened* 
down  there  that  very  Saturday  after- 
noon after  Tripp  had  gone  away.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  rare  sight,  a  stranger- 
lady  in  'Liza's  little  bedroom,  or  in  her 
kitchen,  if  she  was  able  to  be  up  and 
about,  talking  with  his  wife  about  her 
ails.  It  was  a  pleasant  drive  from  Bar 
Harbor  to  the  Beach;  folks  generally 
wanted  a  glass  of  water  by  the  time 
they  had  gone  as  far  as  his  house,  and 
there  was  no  other  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  which  they  could  ask  for  it. 
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And  why  not  this  lady,  as  well  as 
another,  talking  with  Xiza  before  she 
had  got  over  the  surprise  that  he  was 
not  coming  home,  and  that  he  had  sent 
all  those  provisions,  and  the  word 
about  Poll  Carrol  I 

He  saw  the  bag  of  potatoes,  and  the 
sack  of  flour,  and  the  parcels  lying 
where  Mr.  Tripp  had  left  them.  When 
PoU  went  down  in  the  morning,  she 
would  take  care  of  the  stores.  Of 
course,  Tripp  would  lay  them  down  in 
the  first  handy  place.  Poll  would  look 
after  them,  and  after  the  children  too ; 
Marianne,  his  little  daughter  seven  years 
old,  would  then  cease  to  be  at  the  head 
of  household  affairs. 

He  saw  the  lady  looking  about  her, 
concluding  that  'Liza^s  husband  was  a 
good  provider,  sympathizing  with  'Liza 
— drawing  the  children  around  her — 
taking  note  of  all  those  things  with 
which  his  eyes  were  so  familiar.  And 
he  seemed  to  see  as  with  her  eyes. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  but 
a  haze  was  over  the  sea  and  around  the 
boat.  Clouds,  imperceptible  to  any 
other  than  the  seaman^s  practised  eyes, 
assumed  threatening  and  imploring  as- 
pects, like  some  in  Hamilton's  pictures ; 
but  the  eyes  of  that  woman  who  lis- 
tened to  his  wife's  story  seemed  to  be 
piercing  through  them  all. 

'Liza  was  a  fair-faced,  brown-haired, 
blue-eyed  woman,  too,  when  he  married 
her.  Yes;  when  he  married  her,  she 
was  the  prettiest  woman  in  Bar  Harbor. 
Every  body  acknowledged  it.  Could  he 
ever  forget  how  she  looked,  when  they 
stood  in  the  church-porch  for  a  moment, 
just  before  they  went  in  to  be  married 
that  summer  afternoon  in  presence  of 
the  old  friends  and  neighbors  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony  ?  It  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  recalled  that  picture 
'Liza  made  for  his  heart  on  their  wed- 
ding-day. 

But  now,  without  invitation,  these 
recollections  of  the  post  came,  and  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  dream  again,  and 
seemed  to  see  the  lady  whose  fair  face 
had  drawn  him  into  the  lair  of  pitiless 
memory,  herself  placed  suddenly  where 
'Liza  was.  He  saw  that  the  blight  of 
VOL.  I. — 47 


sickness  had  passed  over  her  lovely 
face,  and  that  she  sighed  oftener  than 
she  laughed.  She  crept  about  on  weary 
feet,  which  almost  reifused  to  bear  her 
pain-racked  body.  Once  she  had  run 
and  leaped  through  those  same  paths, 
and  now— oh,  monstrous  I  they  who  had 
loved  and  followed  and  flattered  her, 
forsook  her,  and  fled  I  He  saw  her 
deserted,  abandoned  by  those  to  whom 
she  hud  no  right  to  look — to  the  pity  of 
those  on  whom  she  had  no  claim  I  tum- 
ping from  one  consoler  to  another— dis- 
appointed and  deceived  in  all  I 

That  was  an  ugly  dream  to  indulge  in 
with  eyes  wide  open — ^that  one  bright 
star  above  him,  the  dark  waters  all 
around. 

He  sang  a  verse  of  a  sailor's  song 
which  celebrated  the  freedom  of  the 
mariner,  and  then  began  to  look  dili- 
gently about  him  for  some  familiar 
point ;  but  he  was  unable  to  tell  .where 
he  was,  for  fog  lay  between  him  and  the 
land,  and  between  him  and  the  ocean. 

Walking  firom  one  end  of  his  boat  to 
the  other,  he  chanced  to  stumble,  and 
as  he  picked  himself  up  and  groped 
along  to  his  bench,  what  made  him 
think  of  that  skulking  figure  which  he 
saw  gliding  across  his  father's  fields  one 
summer  day  at  high  noon,  with  his 
coat  turned  inside  out,  and  a  red  hand- 
kerchief tied  about  his  chin  ?  That 
pitiful  figure  of  flying  guilt  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  mind  of  the  boy ; 
and  the  man  saw  in  it  now,  a  prophetic 
showing  forth  of  himself— his  manhood 
— and  this  night  1 

Suppose  the  woman  about  whom  he 
had  been  thinking  should  see  him  now, 
would  she  see  a  flying  thief  I  would  her 
eyes  follow  him  with  contemptuous 
wonder?  He  seemed  to  hear  a  voice, 
"  For  shame !  " — a  soft,  low  voice  it 
was ;  and  he  did  not  smile  at  his  own 
fancy  which  gave  speech  to  the  waters. 

On  the  morning  that  followed  that 
strange  night,  when  the  fog  cleared 
away.  Long  Brushwood  found  that  he 
was  lying  before  Pike's  Point.  That 
was  very  fortunate  I  Near  Sandy 
Beach?  No;  ten  miles  away  to  the 
east.    The  thing  to  be  done,  of  course, 
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was  to  put  into  port,  and  talk  with  old 
Hosford  about  running  tliat  provision- 
boat  between  Portland  and  Pike's. — 
No ;  it  was  not 

The  thing  to  d6  was  to  go  home.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  row  all  the  way — 
a  long,  hard  pull  after  such  a  night. 
No  matter.  Having  decided  to  go 
back,  it  was  easy  to  go.  I  had  almost 
said,  if  sail  and  oar  had  failed  the  fish- 
erman, he  would  have  walked  upon- the 
waters  I  It  would  have  been  easier  for 
him  to  do  that  now,  than  to  go  and  let 
Hosford  know  that  he  was  ready,  for 
his  part,  to  engage  in  the  business  they 
had  been  talking  about  these  six  years. 

— When  Brushwood  walked  along 
Sandy  Beach  that  pleasant  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  crossed  the  cornfield 
and  stopped  at  the  well  for  a  drink,  he 
was  thinking  of  that  fiying  criminal 
again.  But  not  of  himself,  as  skulking 
away  from  the  face  of  man  and  woman. 

Crossing  his  threshold  with  no 
stealthy  step,  but  as  a  man  might  pass 
the  door  which  sheltered  weakness  and 


pain,  somewhat  softly,  he  heard  a  wom- 
an's voice  say,  "I  know  all  about  it. 
Every  body  has  a  remedy  for  every 
thing;  but  all  you  need  is  rest,  and 
nourishing  food.  You  will  get  over  it. 
There's  no  use  of  talking  about  water- 
cures,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  I've 
tried  those  remedies.  PoUow  the  ad- 
vice of  your  own  doctor.  Eat,  and  rest." 
When  he  went  on  further,  he  saw  the 
face  of  the  speaker;  it  was  the  face 
that  had  saved  him — the  face  that  had 
^  haunted  him  through  the  night. 

When  the  children  saw  their  father, 
they  sent  up  a  shout.  When  their 
mother  saw  him,  a  fear  more  painful  to 
see  than  any  witness  of  pain  he  had 
ever  yet  perceived  in  'Liza's  face,  passed 
away.  He  understood  that  fear.  He 
saw  its  passing  away.  At  his  coming  it 
had  passed  1  And  his  own  face  glowed 
with  a  fire  kindled  by  a  coal,  even  from 
Gk>d's  altar,  as  he  went  past  the  fair- 
faced  woman,  folded  'Liza's  hands  be- 
tween his  own  hard  palms,  and  kissed 
her,  and  asked  if  Poll  had  come. 


PASSAGES   FROM   A    DIARY    BY    JAMES    FENDIORE    COOPER. 


[The  following  notes  were  written  in 
the  summer  of  1828,  when  Mr.  Cooper 
left  Paris  with  his  family  for  Switzer- 
land, tra'^lling  post  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed way — certainly  by  far  the  pleasantest 
of  all  modes  of  travelling.  The  diary, 
when  he  was  in  movement,  was  often 
brief.  A  few  words  would  bring  back 
to  his  memory,  long  afterwards,  a  throng 
of  images  to  fill  up  the  picture,  while 
fresh  thoughts  and  fancies  would  arise 
unbidden,  and  blend  vnih  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  The  very  activity  of 
his  mind  sometimes  made  his  style  brief, 
laconic.  Such  was  frequently  the  case 
in  his  familiar  letters ;  a  fact  would  be 
briefly  stated  without  comment  or  en- 
largement, and  he  would  pass  rapidly 
on  to  another.  Affluence  of  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  memory,  always  fol- 
lowed, when  he  returned  to  fix  his  at- 
tention upon  the  same  fact.    At  that 


period  of  his  life  his  memory  was  very 
clear  and  retentive  on  all  subjects  in 
which  he  was  interested.  In  conversar 
tion  he  was  never  laconic,  but  full  of 
animation,  with  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas 
and  language.  If  there  were  periods 
of  thoughtful  silence,  it  was  only  when 
subjects  of  importance  filled  his  mind ; 
and  then  his  countenance  was  ever 
speaking,  often  most  imi3ressive  when 
most  silent;  full  of  the  peculiar  far- 
sighted  look  of  genius. 

His  approach  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
first  impressions  of  that  land  of  wonder- 
fVil  beauty,  are  sketched  in  the  passages 
given  to-day.  The  journey  was  made 
in  a  leisurely  way,  allowing  time  for 
the  observation  of  details  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  the  traveller  now  fiying  in  a 
few  hours  over  the  same  extent  of  coun- 
try, by  rail.  More  than  a  week  was 
passed  on  the  road  to  Berne.] 
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Left  Paris  14th  of  July,  1828— Mon- 
day. 

Melun. — An  old  town  against  a  .  ide- 
hilL  Did  not  leave  the  carriage.  Pos- 
tilion took  ns  out  of  the  way.  Postil- 
ion falls,  and  horse  rolls  over  him — 
saved  by  his  boots.  Other  postilions 
anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  boots  he 
had  worn. 

[This  incident  is  given  more  Ailly  in 
a  passage  written  at  a  later  day. — ^Ed.] 

It  had  rained  a  little  in  the  morning, 
and,  as  what  is  called  the  gra%  de  Paris 
is,  in  truth,  the  gras  of  all  around  Paris, 
the  roads  were  greasy — ^I  know  no  bet- 
ter word — and,  for  horses  that  are  never 
corked,  not  entirely  without  danger. 
We  were  travelling  lieuonUre;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  place  of  the  pole  a 
pair  of  shafts  had  been  attached  to  the 
carriage,  and  our  team  was  composed 
of  three  of  the  sturdy  Norman  horses  so 
well  known  on  the  French  roods;  the 
postilion  riding  the  near  horse,  with 
traces  so  long  as  to  enable  him  to  travel 
wide  of  the  others,  and  to  control  the 
movement.  This  beast  slipped  and  fell. 
Rolling  over,  he  caught  the  leg  of  his 
rider  beneath  his  body.  I  was  seated 
on  the  dickey  of  the  caUche  when  the 
accident  happened.  Jumping  down,  the 
horses  were  backed,  and  the  postilion, 
who  lay  quite  helpless,  was  enabled  to 
extricate  his  limb.  The  poor  fellow 
uttered  a  few  sacr-r-r-es^  made  a  wry 
face  or  two,  and  limped  back  into  the 
saddle.  At  the  next  relay  he  still 
walked,  but  with  difficulty. 

At  Mclun  this  accident  became  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  the  pos- 
tilions and  stable-boys,  most  of  whom 
were  men  of  la  nauvelle  Franee,  or  youths 
who  no  longer  adhere  to  the  prejudices 
of  their  fathers,  and  admire  the  new  phi- 
losophy, and  the  new-fashioned  boots. 
There  was,  however,  a  solitary  relic  of 
the  ancien  regime  present,  in  the  per- 
son of  an  old  man,  who  wore  a  pow- 
dered club  as  thick  as  a  large  beet-root, 
and  whose  whole  air  had  that  rechercM 
character  which  always  distinguishes 
the  Frenchman  of  1789  from  him  whose 
proper  element  is  revolution.  The  old 
man  listened  to  the  account  of  the  tum- 


ble with  great  gravity,  nor  did  he  utter 
a  syllable  imtil  he  had  satis&ctorily  as- 
certained that  no  bones  had  been  broken. 
Then,  approaching  with  a  politeness  that 
would  have  been  deemed  ultra  at  Wash- 
ington, he  inquired  if  "  Monsieur  knew 
whether  the  postilion  who  had  met  with 
the  fidl,  wore  the  ancient,  or  the  modern 
boot  ? "  .  When  told  the  former,  he  turn- 
ed to  his  noisy  revolutionary  comrades, 
with  a  grimace  replete  with  sarcasm,  and 
cried,  "  Aha  !  voyez^ootu,  mes  enfans,  les 
andennes  modes  ont  aussi  leur  merite  /  " 

The  old  man  was  right.  But  for  the 
celebrated  boot,  at  which  travellers  are 
so  apt  to  laugh,  it  is  probable  the  limb 
would  have  snapped  like  a  pipe-stem. 
When  one  sees  the  manner  in  which 
French  horses  go  skating  along  the 
slippery  roads,  he  understands  at  once 
the  whole  mystery  of  this  extraordinary 
part  of  a  postilion's  equipment.* 

Sens. — A  pretty  town,  with  an  arch- 
bishop. In  Champagne.  Country  pleas- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Youne.  Vine- 
yards. Cows  at  work  in  the  plough — 
in  one  instance,  a  woman  and  a  cow 
drawing  the  plough  together,  a  man 
driving  I 

AvALLON. — A  pretty,  and  formerly 
strong  town.  Ravine.  Promenades. 
Landlady  assures  us  environs  called 
"  la  petite  SuisseJ^^  Pictures  of  women  of 
different  countries — les  Etuts  Unis  repre- 
sented by  the  portrait  of  a  waich  black 
as  a  coal  I 

Dijon.  —  Pretty  town.  Ramparts. 
Very  clean  for  a  French  town.  Osa- 
ges.  Good  and  clean  inns;  Hotel 
du  Pare.    Slept  there. 

♦  This  old  boot  wna  the  most  formidable  vrork  in 
the  way  of  shoe-leather  that  could  be  conceived, 
covering  the  whole  leg  to  the  thigh,  and  intended 
for  giiints  rather  than  for  men  of  ordinary  size,  oi'.c 
would  suppose.  The  heaviest  leather,  In  more  than 
one  thickness,  with  wood  and  iron,  were  worked 
together  in  the  most  substautiol  way.  After  the 
iwstilion  had  put  them  on — or,  rather,  after  Li-i 
legs  were  swallowed  up  in  them— they  were  often 
stuffed  with  hay,  to  fill  up  vacant  space  not  occupi- 
ed by  flesh  and  bone.  The  true  old-fixshioncd 
French  postilion,  with  his  uniform,  his  monstrous 
boot?  and  his  noisy  whip.  Well  known  for  the  pecu- 
liar 8harp,  rapid  "  crack  I  crack  I  crack  I "  which 
none  but  an  expert  could  give,  has  l>ecome  a  crea- 
.ture  of  the  past,  driven  off  the  field  by  the  iron- 
horse.  Five-and-twenty  years  ngo  postilions  were 
as  common  in  the  street  of  Paris  as  the gcnsdarmes. 
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[A  band  of  Osage  Indians  were  then 
making  quite  a  sensation  in  France; 
the  author  had  paid  his  respects  to 
them  in  Paris,  and  now  renewed  his 
acquaintance  at  Dijon. — Ed.] 

Geklis. — Chateau  about  as  large  as 
a  second-rate  American  country-house. 
Quere — ^whether  this  the  ch&teau  where 
Mesdames  de  Bellery  and  de  Genlis 
took  the  baths  of  milk?  The  good 
woman  at  the  inn  laughed  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  said  there  was  not  milk 
enough  in  the  whole  village  to  furnish 
baths  for  two  such  great  ladies.  The 
word  chAteau  is  greatly  abused  of  late. 
Properly,  it  signifies  a  castellated  and 
moated  building;  but  is  now  applied 
to  every  thing  looking  like  the  residence 
of  a  country  gentleman.  The  French 
often  call  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
"  le  ChdteaUy''^  par  excellence.  Saw  fields 
of  Indian  com.  Low,  but  of  good  color. 
Country  level.    Jura  in  the  distance. 

[He  always  observed  the  maize-fields 
with  particular  pleasure ;  they  recalled 
home-scenes,  and  he  frequently  remark- 
ed that  there  was  no  crop  known  to  him 
80  beautiful  as  the  maize,  with  its  long, 
waving,  glossy,  tropical-looking  leaves, 
of  the  rich  shade  of  green  peculiar  to 
them. — Ed.] 

AuxoNNE. — About  noon  we  came  to 
the  margin  of  the  broad  plain,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Badne,  on  crossing 
which  we  entered  Auxonne,  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  this  frontier,  and  now  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  Napoleon  re- 
ceived his  military  education.  France 
is  girt  with  triple  lines  of  fortresses  on 
the  side  of  tbe  continent,  though  those 
near  the  mountains  are  of  much  less  mag- 
nitude and  strength  than  those  which  lie 
nearer  Belgium  and  Germany.  Diplo- 
macy is  made  to  perform  the  part  of 
ramparts  in  this  direction,  Switzerland 
being  as  good  a  fortress,  in  the  hands 
of  friends,  as  can  be  desired.  Country 
low,  like  Holland. 

Mt.  Rolakd. — Ruins  of  a  chAteau, 
on  a  height  that  lay  a  short  distance 
on  our  left — guide-books  say  a  castle 
of  Roland.  This  prince  and  Csesar 
seem  to  divide  the  French  ruins  be- 
tween them — they  are  tcnants-in-com- 


mon  of  half  the  round-towers  between 
Calais    and    Marseilles.     Day    lovely. 

S and  I  on  the  carriage-box.    As 

we  rounded  the  little  hdght  on  which 
the  ruin  is  seated,  she  exclaimed, 
"What  a  beautifully  white  cloud!" 
I  saw  an  .accurately  defined  mass,  that 
resembled  the  highest  wreath  of  a 
cloud,  whose  volume  was  concealed 
behind  the  mountains  of  the  Janc;  by 
this  time  so  near  as  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct. There  was  something  that  was 
not  cloudy,  too,  in  its  appearance.  Its 
outline  was  like  that  of  a  chiselled  rock, 
and  its  brilliancy  greatly  surpassed  the 
whiteness  of  vapor.  I  called  to  the  pos- 
tilion and  pointed  out  this  extraordi- 
nary object.  **  Mont  Blanc,  Monsieur !  " 
We  were,  according  to  the  maps,  at  least 
seventy  miles  from  it  in  an  air-line  ! 

I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  thr.t 
moment.  There  is  a  feeling  allied  t(^ 
the  love  of  the  mysterious,  causing  u. 
all  to  look  with  pleasure  at  any  distant 
object,  which  insensibly  leads  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  things  that  art 
invisible.  The  imagination  steals  down 
the  sides  of  distant  peaks  into  the  val- 
leys, which  it  is  apt  to  people  with  crea- 
tures from  its  stores  of  recollections,  or. 
perhaps,  by  its  own  creative  powen^. 
This  glimpse  of  the  glacier — and  it  wa- 
only  a  glimpse,  the  shining  mass  set- 
tling behind  the  Jura  as  we  descender! 
on  a  gallop  towards  D61e— transportcil 
us  all,  over  a  long  line  of  road,  into  tbe 
very  heart  of  the  country  toward  which 
we  were  hastening.  The  eye  actually 
swept  across  two  cantons,  and  half  of 
Savoy,  to  take  in  this  speck  of  aerial 
brightness.  I  never  before  so  ardently 
longed  for  wings,  though  their  posses- 
sion used  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant 
of  my  youthful  aspirations. 

PoNTARLiER.— This  the  last  hold 
of  France,  on  this  road,  the  prison 
where  the  ruthless  policy  of  Napoleon 
caused  Tonssaint  to  linger  out  the  close 
of  a  life  begun  in  the  tropics — a  cruel 
and  most  unmerited  punishment.  When 
will  mankind  cease  to  regard  only  the 
gorgeous  points  in  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  soldier,  and  weigh  him, 
and  his  career,  in  the  scales  of  eternal 
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justice  ?  But  I  can  answer  my  own 
qucstii.n.  This  will  happen  when  men 
cease  to  say,  '^  Such  and  such  acts  are 
for  my  interest,"  substituting,  "  Such 
is  my  duty."  Our  own  country  is  filled 
with  Napoleons  on  a  very  small  scale. 
How  often  is  the  word  "t;*^^"  ding- 
ing in  our  cars!  how  seldom  are  we 
required  to  recollect  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  principle  I  Streams  dear. 
Derricres  de  France.  Custom-house 
officers.  Cross  a  little  brook ;  a  stone 
by  the  road-side  marks  the  boundary 
of  France.  Fields  undivided ;  house  in 
one  country,  its  meadow  in  the  other. 
Path  cut  up  a  fir-mountain. 

Switzerland.  —  No  custom-house. 
Canton  dc  Neufch4tel.  Derri^res  de 
Suisse.  Neatness  of  houses,  though 
shape  of  Swiss  buildings  extends  more 
or  less  through  the  Jura.  Descent  to 
the  valley.  St  Sulpice.  Change  truly 
magical.  Cottages  of  admirable  forms, 
and  faultless  neatness,  scattered  pro- 
flisely  along  the  road-side,  the  track 
itself  being  narrowed  to  the  width 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  good  taste. 
The  verdure  in  the  valley  rivalled  the 
emerald,  while  the  mountains  loomed 
out  f^om  behind  a  thin  curtain  of  va- 
por in  dark  patches  of  rock  and  larch. 
The  house  always  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  A  real  Swiss 
cottage  is  as  much  adapted  to  Swiss 
scenery,  as  the  Gothic  is  suited  to  the 
holy  and  sublime  feelings  of  devotion. 
Not  an  inch  of  naked  earth  is  visible, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
footpath,  winding  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage, through  emerald  bowers,  in  a  way 
to  give  the  whole  valley  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  extent  of  pleasure-grounds, 
laid  out  with  admirable  simplicity. 
The  efiect  of  the  sudden  change  from 
the  bald  fields  of  France  was  like  pass- 
ing into  a  new  world.  We  had  never 
before  seen  such  a  nature,  and  it  really 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  faultless  exhibition  of  art 
We  were  overflowing  with  touzy-mowsy. 
[A  favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Cooper's, 
borrowed  from  Byron.]  Enormous  chain 
drawn  across  the  road  at  narrow  gorge, 
during  last  invasion  from  France,  to  in- 


tercept artillery  and  baggage — broken 
by  French  moving  a  heavy  gun  against 
it.  Huge  staples  still  imbedded  in 
rock.  Limpid  waters.  [He  delighted  in 
the  clear  waters  of  Switzerland,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  brooks  and  streams 
of  the  Otsego  HiUs.] 

La  Lorraike. — [While  travelling  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Cooper  never  remained 
long  at  a  hotcL  The  expense  of  a 
family  of  ten  persons  was  a  very  im- 
portant consideration;  but  thero  was 
another  reason  which  led  him  always 
to  prefer  private  lodgings :  he  was  full 
of  home-feeling,  and  very  domestic  in 
all  his  habits.  This  was  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  one  whose  disposition 
was  at  the  same  time  so  very  sociaL 
No  one  enjoyed  society  more  than  he 
did.  He  rarely  sought  solitude.  Even 
when  writing  in  his  library,  the  door 
was  often  open,  while  the-^iamily  were 
moving  about  in  the  a<^oining  hall; 
and  very  frequently  he  would  leave  an 
unfinished  page,  for  half  an  hour,  and 
join  his  wife  and  children  for  a  little 
chat,  or  a  game  of  backgammon  or 
chess,  of  both  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  He  loved  companionship,  for  a 
walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  row  on  the  lake. 
On  these  occasions  he  rarely  went  alone, 
if  he  could  find  some  member  of  the 
family,  or  some  friend,  to  go  with  him. 
There  was  one,  especially,  whose  com- 
panionship he  preferred  to  all  others — 
one  of  whose  society  he  never  wearied. 
When  driving  to  his  farm  at  the  Chalet, 
or  rowing  on  the  lake,  he  was  seldom 
entirely  satisfied  unless  his  wife  were  at 
his  side.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
return  from  Europe,  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  row  out,  alone  with  her,  oii 
the  lake,  every  pleasant  afternoon.  As 
he  grew  older,  the  row  was  changed  to 
a  drive  to  his  farm,  or  a  walk  in  tli' 
grounds,  or  through  the  village,  but 
always,  if  it  were  possible,  with  tin 
same  companion.  And  when  neithor 
his  wife  nor  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, or  the  fiiends  with  whom  he  wa- 
most  intimate,  could  join  him  in  tliv 
exercise  in  which  his  active  nature  de- 
lighted, he  would  very  frequently  pick 
up  a  child  or  two,  and  carry  them  oil* 
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with  him,  to  gather  wild  fruit  or  flow- 
ers at  his  farm.  When  any  pece  of 
work  was  going  on,  he  always  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  men  busy  about 
him,  and  never  failed  to  derive  some 
interest  from  the  facts  or  opinions  he 
drew  even  from  the  most  ignorant  Irish 
laborer.  So  very  social  was  his  dispo- 
sition. And  yet,  equally  marked  was 
his  love  of  a  quiet  home-life.  For  this 
reason,  when  travelling  in  Europe,  he 
no  sooner  arrived  in  any  town  where 
he  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  few 
days,  than  he  looked  about  him  for 
private  lodgings;  and,  with  the  facili- 
ties of  this  kind  which  abound  in  Eu- 
rope, he  very  soon  found  some  suitable 
house,  or  rooms,  which  became  the  tem- 
porary home  of  the  party.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  habit,  he  remained  but 
a  few  hours  at  the  Faucon,  the  princi- 
pal hotel  of  Berne.  He  found  a  pleas- 
ant country-house,  called  La  Lorraine, 
to  be  rented  at  a  moderate  expense,  and 
within  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Here  the  American  household  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  first 
weeks  of  autumn.  There  were  pleasant 
rooms,  with  neatly-kept  deal  floors  in 
the  German  fashion  ;  a  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned little  garden  enclosed  with  hedges, 
and  a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  a  Swiss 
farm-cottage  close  at  hand,  overshad- 
owed by  the  same  lindens  which  hung 
over  the  house  itself;  a  vast  bam,  larger 
than  both  houses  together;  a  piazza, 
whence  the  sound  of  the  rapid  Aar, 
chafing  over  its  deep  and  rocky  bed, 
could  be  heard  at  all  hours.  All  this 
was  pleasant;  but  the  charm  of  the 
house  was  the  grand  view  of  the  Alps, 
which,  during  every  unclouded  day, 
was  revealed  to  the  travellers.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  this  view  was  the 
great  delight  of  the  American  author. 
A  common  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
where  he  often  walked  with  his  family, 
and  where  he  taught  his  little  boy,  a 
child  of  three  or  four,  to  fly  his  first 
kite,  commanded  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tains even  finer  than  that  from  the 
house.  A  few  passages  from  the  diary 
written  at  La  Lorraine,  close  our  ex- 
tracts for  to-day. — Ed.] 


August  1. — Took  our  usual  drive.  In 
passing  a  field,  we  were  struck  with  the 
number  of  gleaners.  Ck)unted  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  in  a  field  of  less 
than  five  acres.  Was  told  that  they 
came  from  the  mountains.  Gendarme 
said  that  seven  hundred  had  passed 
within  a  week.  In  some  partfl  of  the 
mountains  they  eat  bread  very  seldom, 
using  cheese  and  potatoes  as  substi- 
tutes.   Large  quarries. 

August  2. — Went  to  Hindelbank  — 
small  village  about  two  leagues  from 
Berne.  The  church  is  one  of  the  very 
humblest  and  smallest  of  all  the  parish 
churches  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
Europe.  The  chAteau  of  the  Erlachs 
at  a  little  distance  on  our  right,  before 
reaching  the  village.  The  little  church 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  Erlachs.  A 
German  artist  of  the  name  of  Nahl, 
while  employed  on  a  monument  for  this 
distinguished  family,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  parish-pastor, 
whose  name  was  Langhans.  His  wife 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
while  the  sculptor  was  an  inmate  of  the 
family.  Touched  by  the  sorrow  of  his 
host,  and  inspired  by  the  virtues  and 
beauty  of  the  deceased,  Kahl  struck 
out  the  idea  of  this  monument — now 
become  celebrated — at  a  heat,  and  exe- 
cuted it  on  the  spot,  as  an  homage  to 
friendship  and  connubial  worth. 

The  humble  little  church  was  readily 
opened,  and  we  entered  filled  with  ex- 
pectation. A  large,  labored,  and  mag- 
nificent, but,  I  think,  tasteless  monu- 
ment, nearly  covered  one  side  of  the 
building.  It  was  richly  wrought  in 
marbles  of  difierent  colors,  but  was  con- 
fused and  meretricious,  wanting  the 
simplicity  that  belongs  to  every  thing 
of  this  nature  that  is  truly  admirable. 
I  had  expected  to  see  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture of  rare  merit,  without  exactly 
knowing  what.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
Erlachs  having  a  tomb  at  Hindelbank, 
and,  seeing  nothing  but  this  labored 
work  of  art,  quite  naturally  supposed 
this  was  the  object  of  our  excursion.  I 
was  already  endeavoring  to  dissect  the 
confused  details,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  grain  of  wheat  among  the  heap  of 
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tares,  when  I  was  called  to  the  rest  of 
the  party.  A  woman  came  and  raised 
a  pair  of  doors  in  the  floor — and  there 
was  the  true  monument.  An  ordinary 
flat  tombstone,  with  armorial  bearings 
and  inscription,  lay  at  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches  below  the  floor.  The 
idea  was  that  of  the  grave  giving  up 
its  dead  for  judgment.  The  stone  was 
rent  in  twain,  and  near  the  head  a  fhig- 
ment  was  so  broken  as  to  expose  the 
faces  and  busts  of  those  who  were  sum- 
moned to  the  resurrection.  The  child 
lies  tranquilly  on  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  as  if  its  innocence  were  pas- 
sive, while  the  countenance  of  the  lat- 
ter is  beaming  with  holy  joy.  One 
hand  is  a  little  raised,  as  if  reverently 
greeting  her  Redeemer.  The  sculpture 
is  equal  to  the  thought,  and  the  artist, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
moulding  the  features  after  death,  while 
he  has  preserved  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
symmetry,  has  imparted  to  them  a  look 
entirely  suited  to  the  mystery  of  the 
grave.  These  things  too  often  savor 
of  conceit,  and,  after  the  momentary 
feeling  of  wonder  into  which,  perhaps, 
you  have  been  surprised,  is  a  little 
abated,  the  mind  turns  with  greater 
pleasure  to  the  more  severe  models  of 
classic  taste.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
this  extraordinary  monument.  It  grows 
upon  you  by  study.  And  its  rare  sim- 
plicity is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
boldness  and  poetry  of  the  conception. 
Even  the  material,  perishable  and  plain 
as  it  is,  helps  to  sustain  the  interest,  for 
it  betrays  the  poverty  which  could  re- 
strain, though  it  might  not  trammel, 
genius.  There  it  lay,  in  noble  contrast 
to  the  more  ostentatious  sorrow  of  the 
Erlachs.  I  would  not  have  changed  it 
into  marble  if  I  could,  although  it  is  no 
more  than  the  common  friable  sand- 
stone of  the  adjoining  hills,  of  a  gray- 
ish-blue color — the  same  of  which  half 
the  houses  in  Berne  are  built  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  thought  of  this 
monument  is  not  original.  For  this  I 
cannot  vouch;  but  it  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  produced  under 
the  pure  inspiration  of  the  imagination, 
quickened  by  strong  and  generous  feel- 


ing. One  seldom  sees  or  hears  of  a 
particularly  clever  thing,  without  set- 
ting about  hunting  for  the  original. 
Ideas  which  are  the  most  natural  and 
beautiful,  usually  strike  us  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, on  account  of  their  fitness 
and  truth. 

Audiust  8,  Sunday, — A  fine  day,  with 
heavy  clouds.  Different  views  of  the 
nearer  Alps.  (Jot  an  idea  of  their 
height  and  distance  by  the  absence  of 
the  higher  peaks.  Went  into  one  of 
the  churchyards  of  Berne.  The  whole 
space  subdivided  into  divisions  of  the 
size  of  a  grave,  some  occupied,  others 
not ;  the  limits  of  each  marked  off  by 
low  black  posts  at  head  and  foot,  each 
numbered.  The  graves  which  were  oc- 
cupied had  a  third  post  in  the  centre, 
with  a  brass  plate  inserted  near  the 
top,  bearing  inscriptions.  Here  and^ 
there  were  inscriptions  written  on  pa- 
per, and  glazed ;  in  others,  the  words 
were  painted  on  the  wood.  In  several 
instances  there  were  printed  German 
verses,  glazed  like  the  others.  Little 
wooden  roofs,  d  la  Buiue^  protected 
these  tablets.  The  brass  plates  were 
the  most  numerous.  There  were  also 
a  few  monuments  in  stone.  Most  of 
these  had  the  inscriptions  cut  in  brass 
let  into  the  stone.  There  were  a  few 
faded  wreaths  suspended  from  the  little 
posts,  and  very  many  of  the  graves  were 
planted  with  roses.  Others  were  com- 
plete beds  of  the  plant  commonly  called 
"Everlasting,"  and  which  the  French 
also  term  Immortelles.  The  centre-post, 
bearing  the  inscription  which  denotes 
that  the  narrow  tenement  has  its  occu- 
pant, is  in  general  about  ^yg  feet  high, 
and  is  painted  in  alternate  vertical 
stripes  of  black  and  white,  like  a  bar- 
ber's pole.  The  effect  of  such  a  ceme- 
tery is  at  all  times  singular,  and  when 
the  sun  falls  full  on  the  plates  of  brass, 
the  appearance  is  glittering,  and  still 
more  remarkable. 

August  11.— Visited  the  large  quarry. 
Ascended  the  mountains  back  of  it,  and 
had  fine  view  of  environs  of  Berne. 
Saw  the  gorge  of  Mother  Travers,  and 
the  course  of  the  Aar  for  miles,  and  the 
line  of  the  Jura.     Could  not  see  the 
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Alps.  BeautiAil  groyes  of  trees,  and  a 
lovely  country.  On  our  return  counted 
the  number  of  people  with  light  hair. 
Pound  that,  among  one  hundred,  ninety- 
seyen  had  hair  of  different  shades  of 
auburn,  from  the  quite  light  to  that 
which  appears  brown.  Black  hair  in  a 
native  scarcely  ever  seen. 

August  12. — ^The  Bernese  erect  a  pole 
with  a  bunch  of  straw  on  its  end,  like 
a  broom,  to  warn  people  against  walk- 
ing through  their  fields.  It  is  always 
respected.  Scarce  a  fence  of  any  kind, 
or  a  hedge,  save  those  near  the  better 
class  of  houses. 

On  some  of  the  Alps  the  milk  is  all 
put  together,  and  two  or  three  times  in 
a  season  the  cows  are  tried,  to  know  the 
yield  of  each,  and  an  estimate  of  each 
man's  share  is  made  in  this  way. 

This  evening  we  had  a  fine  view 
from  the  upper  Bastion,  at  Berne.  The 
Niesen,  a  mountain  seven  thousand  feet 
in  height,  was  perfectly  distinct  to  its 
summit.  Above  this  lay  a  mass  of 
clouds,  which  concealed  the  whole  of 
the  high  Alps,  exfcepting  the  Peak  of 
the  JuDgfrau.  The  latter  rose  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky,  above  all,  white,  glit- 
tering, and  distinct.  It  looked  like  a 
distant  diff  belonging  to  some  other 
orb,  and  seen  across  a  waste  of  aii*.  Its 
actual  height  far  exceeds  that  to  which 
balloons  usually  ascend.  We  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  observing  the 
effect  produced  by  seeing  the  Alps 
with  their  lower  portions  concealed  in 
clouds ;  at  no  other  time  do  we  obtain 
ideas  so  distinct  of  their  great  eleva- 
tion and  prodigious  magnitude.  The 
peaks  of  the  lower  Alps—mountains  in 
themselves  twice  as  high  as  the  summit 
of  the  Kaatskill  —  serve  as  scales  by 
which  to  graduate  our  views ;  and  when 
we  see  broad  zones  of  clouds  above 
these  peaks,  and,  still  higher,  masses  of 
glittering  ice,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  opinion  of  their  vast  height.  Wo 
must  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  glacier,  and  yet  it  looked  as  if 
one  might  cover  it  with  a  handker- 
chief. 

August  18. — Rode  on  the  route  to 
Lucerne — lelle   route.      Reminded    of 


the  Otsego  Hills  at  some  points.  Saw 
a  man  in  a  new  costume :  no  sleeves  to 
his  jacket,  breeches  of  tow-cloth,  large 
below,  knees  bare;  stockings  gartered 
below  knee;  two  flaps  of  red  cloth 
seeming  to  cover  pockets.  One  IvUon 
held  together  the  whole  apparatus — an 
important  oflice.  Counted  twenty-three 
laborers  to-day  in  a  hay-field;  sixteen 
were  women,  most  of  them  young.  The 
women  mow,  and  do  nearly  all  the  field- 
work,  notwithstanding  which  they  are 
much  better  looking  than  women  equal- 
ly exposed  in  Prance — probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  and  their  superior 
cleanliness. 

One  sees  gensdarmes  on  all  the  prome- 
nades, and  in  the  streets,  with  fusees 
slung  over  one  shoulder — light  men, 
dressed  in  brown  coatees,  high  caps  of 
castor,  a  short  sword,  and  cartouche- 
box.  They  are  less  military  in  their 
attire  and  equipments  than  the  French, 
but  still  soldierly. 

Saw  a  proclamation  to-day  which 
termed  the  people  "  VhoTwrcMe  publi- 
guer 

AiLgust  20. — Two  Americans  at  Berne. 
Count  the  numl:>er  that  pass  during  our 
residence  here.  (Less  than  a  dozen, 
from  July  to  middle  of  October.) 

Lovely  evening.  The  twilight  views 
of  the  Alps  most  exquisite  at  the  dose 
of  a  cloudless  day.  The  lustre  of  the 
glacier  slowly  retires,  and  is  gradually 
succeeded  by  a  beautiful  rose-colored 
tint,  the  whole  of  the  vast  range  becom- 
ing subdued  to  indescribable  softness. 
The  rosy  coloring  increases  to  that  of  a 
brilliant  aurora.  Suddenly  there  is  an- 
other change.  The  light  vanishes ;  you 
see  the  same  range  of  eternal  snow,  but 
you  see  it  ghastly  and  spectral.  The 
forms  are  unaltered,  but  they  look  like 
the  ghosts  of  mountains.  You  fancy 
that  the  spirits  of  the  Alps  are  ranging 
themselves  before  you.  Slowly  the  light 
departs.  The  spectres  grow  more  and 
more  faint,  less  and  less  material,  and 
at  length  vanish  in  the  firmament. 
These  changes  do  not  occur  until  after 
evening  has  fallen  on  the  lower  world. 
To-night  these  lovely  changes  were  fol- 
lowed  by  moonlight,  when  their  hue 
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changed  again  from  the  spectral  look  of 
twilight  to  a  faint,  delicate  rose-color. 

Augutt  22.  —  Immense  numbers  of 
goitre^  attributed  to  air,  or  to  water. 
The  water  of  la  Lorraine  deposits  a 
white  grantdar  substance,  which  looks 
like  loaf-sugar  half  dissolyed,  or  like 
the  finest  particles  of  salt 

Went  to  the  baths.  A  clean  bath 
coyered  with  linen,  soap,  and  a  dean 
warm  gown,  with  towels,  cost  seven 
batz — ^the  cheapest  bath  I  ever  took. 
Drunkenness  not  rare.  Saw  a  drunken 
woman. 

Atigiuit  24,  Sunday, — Variable  weath- 
er. A  great  deal  of  mist  clinging  to  all 
the  lower  mountains.  The  top  of  the 
Niesen  quite  hid;  a  wide  streak  of 
watery  clouds  lay  along  the  summits 
of  the  nearer  mountains,  leaving,  their 
brown  sides  visible.  Far  above  the 
clouds  rose  the  entire  range  of  the 
Oberland  Alps  to  an  altitude  seemingly 
even  greater  than  usual--caused  by  re- 
fraction, probably.     Every  peak  and 


all  the  majestic  formation  clearly  visi- 
ble, though  the  whole  range  appeared 
severed  firom  the  earth.  The  line  of 
communication  was- veiled,  and,  while 
all  below  was  watery,  or  enfeebled  by 
mist,  the  glaciers  threw  back  the  fierce 
light  of  the  sun  with  powerful  splen- 
dor. The  separation  fibm  the  lower 
world  'was  made  the  more  complete 
from  the  contrast  between  the  sombre 
hues  beneath,  and  the  calm  but  bright 
magnificence  above.  It  resembled  a 
vision  of  such  gorgeous  but  chastened 
grandeur  as  the  imagination  gives  to 
heaven.  There  were  moments  when 
the  peculiar  spectral  aspect  dimmed 
the  lustre  without  impairing  the  forms, 
and  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  eflTect  It  was  impos- 
sible to  look  at  them  without  religious 
awe;  and,  irreverent  though  it  may 
seem,  I  could  hardly  x>crsuade  myself 
I  was  not  gazing  at  some  of  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  which  lie  beyond  the 
grave. 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 


A  nOSFITAL  SKETCH. 


"Don't  bring  him  in  here;  every 
comer  is  fhll — and  I'm  glad  of  it," 
added  the  nurse  under  her  breath,  eying 
with  strong  disfavor  the  gaunt  ^govQ 
lying  on  the  stretcher  in  the  doorway. 

"Where  tihaU  we  put  him,  then? 
They  won't  have  him  in  either  of  the 
other  wards  on  this  floor.  He's  ordered 
up  here,  and  here  he  must  stay  if  he's 
put  in  the  hall— poor  devil  I "  said  the 
foremost  bearer,  looking  around  the 
crowded  room  in  despair. 

The  nurse's  eye  followed  his,  and 
both  saw  a  thin  hand  beckoning  from 
the  end  of  the  long  ward. 

"  It's  Murry ;  TU  see  what  he  wants ; " 
and  Miss  Mercy  went  to  him  with  her 
quick,  noiseless  step,  and  the  smile  her 
grave  face  always  wore  for  him. 

"  There's  room  here,  if  you  turn  my 
bed  'round,  you  see.  Don't  let  them 
leave  him  in  the  hall,"  said  Murry,  lift- 


ing his  great  eyes  to  hers,  brilliant  with 
the  fever  burning  his  strength  away, 
and  pathetic  with  the  silent  protest  of 
life  against  death. 

"  It's  like  you  to  think  of  it ;  but 
he's  a  rebel,"  began  Miss  Mercy. 

"  So  much  more  reason  to  take  him 
in.  I  don't  mind  having  him  here ;  but 
it  will  dbtress  me  dreadftiUy  to  know 
that  any  poor  soul  was  turned  away, 
from  the  comfort  of  this  ward  espe- 
cially." 

The  look  he  gave  her  made  the  words 
an  eloquent  compliment,  and  his  pity 
for  a  fallen  enemy  reproached  her  for 
her  own  lack  of  it.  Her  face  softened 
as  she  nodded,  and  glanced  about  the 


"You  will  have  the  light  in  your 
eyes,  and  only  the  little  table  between 
you  and  a  very  disagreeable  neighbor," 
she  said. 
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"  I  can  shut  my  eyes  if  the  light  trou- 
bles them;  Tye  nothing  else  to  do 
now,"  he  answered,  with  a  faint  laugh. 
"I  was  too  comfortable  before;  I'd 
more  than  my  share  of  luxuries;  so 
bring  him  along,  and  it  will  be  all 
right." 

The  order  •  was  given,  and,  after  a 
brief  bustle,  the  two  narrow  beds  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  recess  under  the 
organ-loft — for  the  hospital  had  been  a 
church.  Left  alone  for  a  moment,  the 
two  men  eyed  each  other  silently.  Mur- 
ry  saw  a  tall,  sallow  man,  with  fierce 
black  eyes,  wild  hair  and  beard,  and  a 
thin-lipped,  cruel  mouth.  A  ragged 
gray  uniform  was  visible  under  the  blan- 
ket thrown  over  him;  and  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  squalor  of  his  dress,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  person,  was  the  dia- 
mond ring  that  shone  on  his  unwound- 
ed  hand.  The  right  arm  was  bound 
up,  the  right  leg  amputated  at  the 
knee;  and  though  the  man's  face  was 
white  and  haggard  with  suffering,  not 
a  sound  escaped  him  as  he  lay  with  his 
bold  eyes  fixed  defiantly  upon  his  neigh- 
bor. 

John  Clay,  the  new-comer,  saw  oppo- 
site him  a  small,  wasted  figure,  and  a 
plain  face;  yet  both  face  and  figure 
were  singularly  attractive,  for  suffering 
seemed  to  have  refined  away  all  the 
grosser  elements,  and  left  the  spiritual 
very  visible  through  that  frail  tene- 
ment of  flesh.  Pale-brown  hair  streaked 
the  hollow  temples  and  white  forehead. 
A  deep  color  burned  in  the  thin  cheeks 
still  tanned  by  the  wind  and  weather 
of  a  long  campaign.  The  mouth  was 
grave  and  sweet,  and  in  the  gray  eyes 
lay  an  infinite  patience  touched  with 
melancholy.  He  wore  a  dressing-gown, 
but  across  his  feet  lay  a  faded  coat  of 
army-blue.  As  the  other  watched  him, 
he  saw  a  shadow  pass  across  his  tran- 
quil face,  and  for  a  moment  he  laid  his 
wasted  hand  over  the  eyes  that  had 
been  so  full  of  pity.  Then  he  gently 
pushed  a  mug  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
last  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  toward  the  ex- 
hausted rebel,  saying,  in  a  cordial  tone, 

"You  look  faint  and  thirsty;  have 


Clay's  lips  were  parched,  and  his 
hand  went  involuntarily  toward  the 
cup ;  but  he  caught  it  back,  and,  lean- 
ing forward,  asked  in' a  shrill  whisper, 

"  Where  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  A  shot  in  the  side,"  answered  Muny, 
visibly  surprised  at  the  man's  manner. 

"  What  battle  ? " 

"  The  Wilderness." 

"  Is  it  bad  ? " 

"  Fm  dying  of  wound-fever ;  there^s 
no  hope,  they  say." 

That  reply,  so  simple,  so  serenely 
given,  would  have  touched  almost  any 
hearer;  but  Clay  smiled  grimly,  and 
lay  down  as  if  satisfied,  with  his  one 
hand  clenched,  and  an  exulting  glitter 
in  his  eyes,  muttering  to  himself, 

'^The  loss  of  my  leg  comes  easier 
after  hearing  that." 

Murry  saw  his  lips  move,  but  caught 
no  sound,  and  asked  with  friendly  so- 
licitude, i 

"  Do  you  want  any  thing,  neighbor  ? " 

"  Yes— to  be  let  alone,"  was  the  curt 
reply,  with  a  savage  frown. 

"  That's  easily  done.  I  sha'n't  trouble 
you  very  long,  any  way ; "  and,  with  a 
sigh,  Murry  turned  his  face  away,  and 
lay  silent  till  the  surgeon  came  up  on 
his  morning  round. 

"  Oh,  you're  here,  are  you  ?  It's  like 
Mercy  Carrol  to  take  you  in,"  said  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh  as  he  surveyed  the  rebel 
with  a  slight  frown  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
benevolence  and  skill,  he  was  a  stanch 
loyalist,  and  hated  the  South  as  he  did 
sin. 

"Don't  praise  me;  he  ijever  would 
have  been  here  but  for  Murry,"  answer- 
ed Miss  Mercy,  as  she  approached  with 
her  dressing-tray  in  her  hand. 

"  Bless  the  lad  I  he'll  give  up  his  bed 
next,  and  feel  offended  if  he's  thanked 
for  it.  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow  ?  " 
and  the  doctor  turned  to  press  the  hot 
hand  with  a  friendly  face. 

"Much  easier  and  stronger,  thank 
you,  doctor,"  was  the  cheerful  answer. 

"  Less  fever,  pulse  better,  breath  ireer 
— good  symptoms.  Keep  on  so  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  by  my  soul,  I 
believe  you'll  have  a  chance  for  your 
life,  Murry,"  cried  the  doctor,  as  his 
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experienced  eye  took  note  of  a  hopefhl 
change. 

"In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  three 
good  surgeons  to  the  contrary  ? "  asked 
Murry,  with  a  wistful  smile. 

"  Hang  every  body's  opinion  I  We 
axe  but  mortal  men,  and  the  best  of  us 
make  mistakes  in  spite  of  science  and 
experience.  There's  Parker;  we  all 
gave  him  up,  and  the  rascal  is  larking 
'round  Washington  as  well  as  ever  to- 
day. While  there's  life,  there's  hope; 
so  cheer  up,  my  lad,  and  do  your  best 
for  the  little  girl  at  home." 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  may  hope  ? " 
cried  Murry,  white  with  the  joy  of  this 
unexpected  reprieve. 

"  Hope  is  a  capital  medicine,  and  I 
prescribe  It  for  a  day  at  least.  Don't 
build  on  this  change  too  much,  but  if 
you  are  as  well  to-morrow  as  this  morn- 
ing, I  give  you  my  word  I  think  you'll 
pull  through." 

Murry  laid  his  hands  over  his  face 
with  a  broken  "  Thank  God  for  that  I " 
and  the  doctor  turned  away  with  a 
sonorous  "  Hem  I "  and  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction. 

During  this  conversation  Miss  Mercy 
had  been  watching  the  rdjel,  who  look- 
ed and  listened  to  the  others  so  intently 
that  he  forgot  her  presence.  She  saw 
an  expression  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment gather  in  his  face  as  the  doctor 
spoke ;  and  when  Murry  accepted  the 
hope  held  out  to  him.  Clay  set  his  teeth 
with  an  evil  look,  that  would  have 
boded  ill  for  his  neighbor  had  he  not 
been  helpless. 

"  Ungrateful  traitor !  TU  watch  him, 
for  he'll  do  mischief  if  he  can,"  she 
thought,  and  reluctantly  began  to  un- 
bind his  arm  for  the  doctor's  inspection. 

"  Only  a  flesh-wound — ^no  bones  brok- 
en— a  good  syringing,  rubber  cushion, 
plenty  of  water,  and  it  will  soon  heal. 
You'll  attend  to  that,  Miss  Mercy ;  this 
stump  is  more  in  my  line ; "  and  Dr. 
Pitz  Hugh  turned  to  the  leg,  leaving 
the  arm  to  the  nurse's  skilful  care. 

"Evidently  amputated  in  a  hurry, 
and  neglected  since.  If  you're  not 
careful,  young  man,  you'll  change  places 
with  your  neighbor  here." 


"  Damn  him  I "  muttered  Clay  in  his 
beard,  with  an  emphasis  which  caused 
the  doctor  to  glance  at  his  vengeful  face. 

"  Don't  be  a  brute,  if  you  can  help  it. 
But  for  him,  you'd  have  fared  ill,"  be- 
gan the  doctor. 

"But  for  him,  I  never  should  have 
been  here,"  muttered  the  man  in  French, 
with  a  foriive  glance  about  the  room, 

"  You  owe  this  to  him  ?  "  asked  the 
doctor,  touching  the  wound,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  same  tongue. 

"  Yes ;  but  he  paid  for  it— at  least,  I 
thought  he  had." 

"  By  the  Lord  I  if  you  are  the  sneak- 
ing rascal  that  shot  him  as  he  lay 
wounded  in  the  ambulance,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  leave  you  to  your  fate  I " 
cried  the  doctor,  with  a  wrtithful  flash 
in  his  keen  eyes. 

"  Do  it,  then,  for  it  was  I,"  answered 
the  man  defiantly ;  adding,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  explain,  "We  had  a  tussle, 
and  each  got  hurt  in  the  thick  of  the 
skinaish.  He  was  put  in  the  ambulance 
afterward,  and  I  was  left  to  live  or  die, 
as  luck  would  hav6  it.  I  was  hurt  the 
worst ;  they  should  have  taken  me  too ;. 
it  made  me  mad  to  sec  him  chosen,  and 
I  fired  my  last  shot  as  he  drove  away. 
I  didn't  know  whether  I  hit  him  or  not ; 
but  when  they  told  me  I  must  lose  my 
leg,  I  hoped  I  had,  and  now  I  am  satis- 
fied." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  with  clenched 
hand  and  fiery  eyes,  and  the  two  listen- 
ers watched  him  with  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion as  he  hissed  out  the  last  words, 
glancing  at  the  occupant  of  the  next 
bed.  Murry  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand ift-ench ;  he  lay  with  averted  face, 
closed  eyes,  and  a  hopef\il  smile  still  on 
his  lips,  quite  unconscious  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fierce  words  uttered  close  be- 
side him.  Dr.  Fitz  Hugli  had  laid 
down  his  instruments,  and  knit  his 
black  brows  irefully  while  he  listened. 
But  as  the  man  paused,  the  doctor  look- 
ed at  Miss  Mercy,  who  was  quietly  go- 
ing on  with  her  work,  though  there  was 
an  expression  about  her  handsome  mouth 
that  made  her  womanly  face  look  almost 
grim.  Taking  up  his  tools,  the  doctor 
followed  her  example,  saying  slowly, 
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"  If  I  didn't  belieye  Murry  was  mend- 
ing, rd  turn  you  over  to  Roberts,  whom 
the  patients  dread  as  they  do  the  devil. 
I  must  do  my  duty,  and  you  may  thank 
Murry  for  it." 

"Does  he  know  you  are  the  man 
who  shot  him  ?  "  asked  Mercy,  still  in 
French. 

"No;  I  shouldn't  stay  here  long  if 
he  did,"  answered  Clay,  with  a  short 
laugh. 

"Don't  tell  him,  then — ^at  least,  till 
after  you  are  moved,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  command. 

"Where  am  I  going?"  demanded 
the  man. 

"Anywhere  out  of  my  ward,"  was 
the  brief  answer,  with  a  look  that  made 
the  black  eyes  waver  and  fall. 

In  silence  nurse  and  doctor  did  their 
work,  and  passed  on.  In  silence  Murry 
lay  hour  after  hour,  and  silently  did 
Clay  watch  and  wait,  till,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  suffering  he  was  too 
proud  to  confess,  he  sank  into  a  stupor, 
oblivious  alike  of  hatred,  defeat,  and 
pain.  Finding  him  in  this  pitiable 
condition,  Mercy  relented,  and,  woman- 
like, forgot  her  contempt  in  pity.  He 
was  not  moved,  but  tended  carefully  all 
that  day  and  night ;  and  when  he  woke 
from  a  heavy  sleep,  the  morning  sun 
shone  again  on  two  pale  faces  in  the 
beds,  and  flashed  on  the  buttons  of  two 
army-coats  hanging  side  by  side  on  the 
recess  wall,  on  loyalist  and  rebel,  on  the 
blue  and  the  gray. 

Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  stood  beside  Murry's 
cot,  saying  cheerily,  "You  are  doing 
well,  my  lad  —  better  than  I  hoped. 
Keep  calm  and  cool,  and,  if  all  goes 
right,  we'll  have  little  Mary  here  to  pet 
you  in  a  week." 

"  Who's  Mary  ?  "  whispered  the  rebel 
to  the  attendant  who  was  washing  his 
face. 

"  His  sweetheart ;  he  left  her  for  the 
war,  and  she's  waitin'  for  him  back — 
poor  soul ! "  answered  the  man,  with  a 
somewhat  vicious  scrub  across  the  sal- 
low cheek  he  was  wiping. 

"  So  he'll  get  well,  and  go  home  and 
marry  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,  will 
he  ? "   sneered  Clay,  fiugering  a  little 


case  that  hung  about  his  neck,  and  was 
now  visible  as  his  rough  valet  unbut- 
toned his  collar. 

"  What's  that — ^your  sweetheart's  pio- 
ter  ? "  asked  Ben,  the  attendant,  eying 
the  gold  chain  anxiously. 

"I've  got  none,"  was  the  gruff  an- 
swer. 

"So  much  the  wus  for  you,  then. 
Small  chance  of  gettin'  one  here ;  our 
girls  won't  look  at  you,  and  you  a'nt 
likely  to  see  any  of  your  own  sort  for  a 
long  spell,  I  reckon,"  added  Ben,  rasp- 
ing away  at  the  rebel's  long-neglect^ 
hair. 

Clay  lay  looking  at  Mercy  Carrol  as 
she  went  to  and  fro  among  the  men, 
leaving  a  smile  behind  her,  and  carry- 
ing comfort  wherever  she  turned, — a 
right  womanly  woman,  lovely  and  lov- 
able, strong  yet  tendej,  patient  yet  de- 
cided, skilful,  kind,  and  tireless  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  that  would  have 
daunted  most  women.  It  was  in  vain 
she  wore  the  plain  gray  gown  and  long 
apron,  for  neither  could  hide  the  graoe 
of  her  figure.  It  was  in  vain  she  brushed 
her  luxuriant  hair  back  into  a  net,  for 
the  wavy  locks  would  fall  on  her  fore* 
head,  and  stray  curls  would  creep  oat 
or  glisten  like  gold  under  the  meshes 
meant  to  conceal  them.  Busy  days  and 
watchful  nights  had  not  faded  the  beau- 
tiful bloom  on  her  cheeks,  or  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  her  hazel  eyes.  Al- 
ways ready,  fresh,  and  fair,  Mercy  Car- 
rol was  regarded  as  the  good  angel  of 
the  hospital,  and  not  a  man  in  it,  sick 
or  well,  but  was  a  loyal  friend  to  her. 
None  dared  to  be  a  lover,  for  her  little 
romance  was  known ;  and,  though  still 
a  maid,  she  was  a  widow  in  their  eyes, 
for  she  had  sent  her  lover  to  his  death, 
and  over  the  brave  man's  grave  had 
said,  "  Well  done." 

Ben  watched  Clay  as  his  eye  followed 
the  one  female  figure  there,  and,  ob- 
serving that  he  clutched  the  case  still 
tighter,  asked  again, 

"  What  is  that— a  charm  ? " 

"Yes — against  pain,  captivity,  and 
shame." 

"  Strikes  me  it  a'n't  kep'  you  from 
any  one  of  'em,"  said  Ben,  with  a  laugh. 
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« I  haven't  tried  it  yet." 

"How  does  it  work?"  Ben  asked 
more  respectfully,  being  impressed  by 
B(»nething  in  the  rebePs  manner. 

"  You  will  see  when  I  use  it  Now 
let  me  alone ; "  and  Clay  turned  impa- 
tiently away. 

"  You've  got  p'ison,  or  some  deviltry, 
in  that  thing.  If  you  don't  let  me 
look,  I  swear  Fll  have  it  took  away 
£rom  you ; "  and  Ben  put  his  big  hand 
on  the  slender  chain  with  a  resolute  air. 

Clay  smiled  a  scornful  smile,  and 
offered  the  trinket,  saying  coolly, 

"  I  only  fooled  you.  Look  as  much 
as  you  like;  you'll  find  nothing  dan- 
gerous." 

Ben  opened  the  pocket,  saw  a  curl  of 
gray  hair,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Is  that  your  mother's  ? " 

"  Yes ;  my  dead  mother's." 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  instantane- 
ous change  that  passed  over  the  two  men 
as  each  uttered  that  dearest  word  in  all 
tongues.  Rough  Ben  gently  reclosed 
and  returned  the  case,  saying  kindly, 

"Keep  it;  I  wouldn't  rob  you  on't 
for  no  money." 

Clay  thrust  it  jealously  into  his  breast, 
and  the  first  trace  of  emotion  he  had 
shown  softened  his  dark  face,  as  he  an- 
swered, with  a  gratcM  tremor  in  his 
voice, 

"  Thank  you.  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for 
the  world." 

"May  I  say  good  morning,  neigh- 
bor?" asked  a  feeble  voice,  as  Murry 
turned  a  very  wan  but  cheerful  face 
toward  him,  when  Ben  moved  on  with 
his  basin  and  towcL 

"  If  you  like,"  returned  Clay,  looking 
at  him  with  those  quick,  suspicious  eyes 
of  his. 

"Well,  I  do  Uke;  so  I  say  it,  and 
hope  you  are  better,"  returned  the  cor- 
dial voice. 

"  Are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  God  I " 

"  Is  it  sure  ? " 

"  Nothing  is  sure,  in  a  case  like  mine, 
till  Pm  on  my  legs  again*;  but  Fm  cer- 
tainly better.  I  don't  expect  you  to  be 
glad,  but  I  hope  you  don't  regret  it 
very  much." 


"  I  don't"  The  smile  that  accompa- 
nied the  words  surprised  Murry  as  much 
as  the  reply,  for  both  seemed  honest, 
and  his  kind  heart  warmed  toward  his 
suffering  enemy. 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  exchanged  as  soon 
as  you  are  able.  Till  then,  you  can  go 
to  one  of  the  other  hospitals,  where 
there  are  many  reb — ^I«would  say,  South- 
erners. If  you'd  like,  I'll  speak  to  Dr. 
Pitz  Hugh,  and  he'll  see  you  moved," 
said  Murry,  in  his  friendly  way. 

"Td  rather  stay  here,  thank  you." 
Clay  smiled  again  as  he  spoke  in  the 
mild  tone  that  surprised  Murry  as  much 
as  it  pleased  him. 

"  You  like  to  be  in  my  corner,  then  ? " 
he  said,  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

"  Very  much — for  a  while." 

"Fm  very  glad.  Do  you  suffer 
much  ?  " 

"  I  shall  suffer  more  by  and  by,  if  I 
go  on ;  but  I'll  risk  it,"  answered  Clay, 
fiixing  his  feverish  eyes  on  Murry*s  placid 
face. 

"You  expect  to  have  a  hard  time 
with  your  leg?"  said  Murry,  compas- 
sionately. 

"  With  my  soul." 

It  was  an  odd  answer,  and  given  with 
such  an  odd  expression,  as  Clay  turned 
his  face  away,  that  Murry  said  no  more, 
fancying  his  brain  a  little  touched  by 
the  fever  evidently  coming  on. 

They  spoke  but  seldom  to  each  other 
that  day,  for  Clay  lay  apparently  asleep, 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  restless  head, 
and  Murry  tranquilly  dreamed  waking 
dreams  of  home  and  little  IVIary.  That 
night,  after  all  was  still.  Miss  Mercy 
went  up  into  the  orgdn-loft  to  get  fresh 
rollers  for  the  morrow — the  boxes  of 
old  linen,  and  sucli  matters,  being  kept 
there.  As  she  stood  looking  down  on 
the  thirty  pale  sleepers,  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  played  a  hymn  on  the 
little  organ  for  Muny,  as  she  had  prom- 
ised that  day.  Stealing  softly  to  the 
front,  she  peeped  over  the  gallery,  to 
see  if  he  was  asleep ;  if  not,  she  would 
keep  her  word,  for  he  was  her  favorite. 

A  screen  had  been  drawn  before  the 
recess  where  the  two  beds  stood,  shut- 
ting their  occupants  fit)m  the  sight  of 
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the  other  men.  Murry  lay  sleeping,  but 
Clay  was  awake,  and  a  quick  thrill  tin- 
gled along  the  young  woman's  nerves 
as  she  saw  his  face.  Leaning  on  one 
arm,  he  peered  about  the  place  with  an 
eager,  watchful  air,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  dark  gallery,  but  did  not  see  the 
startled  face  behind  the  central  pillar. 
Pausing  an  instant,  he  shook  his  one 
clenched  hand  at  the  unconscious  sleep- 
er, and  then  drew  out  the  locket  cau- 
tiously. Two  white  mugs  just  alike 
stood  on  the  little  table  between  the 
beds,  water  in  each.  With  another  fur- 
tive glance  about  him,  Clay  suddenly 
stretched  out  his  long  arm,  and  dropped 
something  from  the  locket  into  Murry's 
cup.  An  instant  he  remained  motion- 
less, with  a  sinister  smile  on  his  face ; 
then,  as  Ben's  step  sounded  beyond  the 
screen,  he  threw  his  arm  over  his  face, 
and  lay,  breathing  heavily,  as  if  asleep. 

Mercy's  first  impulse  was  to  cry  out ; 
her  next,  to  fly  down  and  seize  the  cup. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  Murry  might 
wake  and  drink  at  any  moment.  What 
was  in  the  cup?  Poison,  doubtless; 
that  was  the  charm  Clay  carried  to 
free  himself  from  "  pain,  captivity,  and 
shame,"  when  all  other  hopes  of  escape 
vanished.  This  hidden  helper  he  gave 
up  to  destroy  his  enemy,  who  was  to 
outlive  his  shot,  it  seemed.  Like  a 
shadow,  Mercy  glided  down,  forming 
her  plan  as  she  went.  A  dozen  mugs 
stood  about  the  room,  all  alike  in  size 
and  color ;  catching  up  one,  she  partly 
filled  it,  and,  concealing  it  under  the 
clean  sheet  hanging  on  her  arm,  went 
toward  the  recess,  saying  audibly, 

"  I  want  some  fresh  water,  Ben." 

Thus  warned  of  her  approach.  Clay 
lay  with  carefully-alerted  face  as  she 
came  in,  and  never  stirred  as  she  bent 
over  him,  while  she  dexterously  changed 
Murry's  mug  for  the  one  she  carried. 
Hiding  the  poisoned  cup,  she  went 
away,  saying  aloud, 

"Never  mind  the  water,  now,  Ben. 
Murry  is  asleep,  and  so  is  Clay ;  they'll 
not  need  it  yet." 

Straight  to  Dr.  Pitz  Hugh's  room  she 
went,  and  gave  the  cup  into  his  keep- 
ing, with  the  story  of  what  she  had 


seen.  A  man  was  dying,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  test  the  water  then ;  but  put- 
ting it  carefully  away,  he  promised  to 
set  her  fears  at  rest  in  the  morning. 
To  quiet  her  impatience,  Mercy  went 
back  to  watch  over  Murry  till  day 
dawned.  As  she  sat  down,  she  caught 
the  glimmer  of  a  satisfied  smUe  on 
Clay's  lips,  and  looking  into  the  cup 
she  had  left,  she  saw  that  it  was  empty. 

"He  is  satisfied,  for  he  thinks  his 
horrible  revenge  is  secure.  Sleep  in 
peace,  my  poor  boy  I  you  are  safe  while 
I  am  here." 

As  she  thought  this,  she  put  her  hand 
on  the  broad,  pale  forehead  of  the  sleep- 
er with  a  motherly  caress,  but  started 
to  feel  how  damp  and  cold  it  was. 
Looking  nearer,  she  saw  that  a  change 
had  passed  over  Murry,  fbr  dark  shad- 
ows showed  about  his  sunken  eyes,  his 
once  quiet  breath  was  faint  and  fitful 
now,  his  hand  deathly  cold,  and  a  chilly 
dampness  had  gathered  on  his  face. 
She  looked  at  her  watch ;  it  was  past 
twelve,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her, 
for  she  had  so  often  seen  that  solenan 
change  come  over  men's  faces  then,  that 
the  hour  was  doubly  weird  and  woeful 
to  her.  Sending  a  message  to  Dr.  Fitz 
Hugh,  she  waited  anxiously,  trying  to 
believe  that  she  deceived  herself. 

The  doctor  came  at  once,  and  a  sin- 
gle look  convinced  him  that  he  had 
left  one  death-bed  for  another. 

"  As  I  feared,"  he  said ;  "  that  sud- 
den rally  was  but  a  last  effort  of  nature. 
There  was  just  one  chance  for  liim,  and 
he  has  missed  it.  Poor  lad  I  I  can  do 
nothing;  he'll  sink  rapidly,  and  go 
without  pain." 

"  Can  /  do  nothing  ? "  asked  Mercy, 
with  dim  eyes,  as  she  held  the  cold 
hand  close  in  both  her  own  with  tender 
pressure. 

"  Give  him  stimulants  as  long  as  he 
can  swallow,  and,  if  he's  conscious,  take 
any  messages  he  may  have.  Poor  Hall 
is  dying  hard,  and  I  can  help  him ;  Pll 
come  again  in  an  hour,  and  say  good- 
by." 

The  kind  doctor  choked,  touched  the 
pale  sleeper  with  a  gentle  caresBi  and 
went  away  to  help  Ball  die. 
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Murry  slept  on  for  an  hour,  then 
woke,  and  knew  without  words  that 
Ms  brief  hope  was  gone.  He  looked 
up  wistfully,  and  whispered,  as  Mercy 
tried  to  smile  with  trembling  lips  that 
reftised  to  tell  the  heavy  trath. 

"  I  know,  I  feel  it ;  don't  grieve  your- 
self by  trying  to  tell  me,  dear  friend. 
It's  best  so;  I  can  bear  it,  but  I  did 
want  to  live." 

"Have  you  any  word  for  Mary, 
dear?"  asked  Mercy,  for  he  seemed 
but  a  boy  to  her  since  she  had  nursed 
him. 

One  look  of  sharp  anguish  and  dark 
despair  passed  over  his  face,  as  he 
wrung  his  thin  hands  and  shut  his  eyes, 
finding  death  terrible.  It  passed  in  a 
moment,  and  his  pallid  countenance 
grew  beautiful  with  the  pathetic  pa- 
tience of  one  who  submits  without  com- 
pMnt  to  the  inevitable. 

"  Tell  her  I  was  ready,  and  the  only 
bitterness  was  leaving  her.  I  shall  re- 
member, and  wait  until  she  comes.  My 
little  Mary  1  oh,  be  kind  to  her,  for  my 
sake,  when  you  tell  her  this." 

"  I  will,  Murry,  as  God  hears  me.  I 
will  be  a  sister  to  her  while  I  live." 

As  Mercy  spoke  with  fervent  voice, 
he  laid  the  hand  that  had  ministered  to 
him  so  faithfully  against  his  cheek,  and 
lay  silent,  as  if  content. 

"What  else?  let  me  do  something 
more.  Is  there  no  other  friend  to  be 
comforted?" 

"  No ;  she  is  all  I  have  in  the  world. 
I  hoped  to  make  her  so  happy,  to  be  so 
much  to  her,  for  she's  a  lonely  little 
thing ;  but  God  says  *  No,'  and  I  sub- 
mit." 

A  long  pause,  as  he  lay  breathing 
heavily,  with  eyes  that  were  dimming 
fiEist  fixed  on  the  gentle  face  beside  him. 

"  Give  Ben  my  clothes ;  send  Mary  a 
bit  of  my  hair,  and — may  I  give  you 
this  ?  It's  a  poor  thing,  but  all  I  have 
to  leave  you,  best  and  kindest  of 
women." 

He  tried  to  draw  off  a  slender  ring, 
but  the  strength  had  gone  out  of  his 
wasted  fingers,  and  she  helped  him, 
thanking  him  with  the  first  tears  he 
bad  seen  her  shed.    He  seemed  satis- 


fied, but  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  on 
Clay,  who  lay  as  if  asleep.  A  sigh 
broke  firom  Murrry,  and  Mercy  caught 
the  words, 

"  How  could  he  do  it,  and  I  so  help- 
less I " 

"  Do  you  know  him  ? "  she  whispered, 
eagerly,  as  she  remembered  Clay's  own 
words. 

"  I  knew  he  was  the  man  who  shot 
me,  when  he  came.  I  forgive  him ;  but 
I  wish  he  had  spared  me,  for  Mary's 
sake,"  he  answered  sorrowfully,  not  an- 
grily. 

"  Can  you  really  pardon  him  ? "  cried 
Mercy,  wondering,  yet  touched  by  the 
words. 

"I  can.  He  will  be  sony  one  day, 
perhaps;  at  any  rate,  he  did  what  he 
thought  his  duty;  and  war  •makes 
brutes  of  us  all  sometimes,  I  fear.  I'd 
like  to  say  good-by ;  but  he's  asleep 
after  a  weary  day,  so  don't  wake  him. 
Tell  him  Fm  glad  A^  is  to  live,  and  that 
I  forgive  him  heartily." 

Although  uttered  between  long  paus- 
es, these  words  seemed  to  have  exhaust- 
ed Murry,  and  ho  spoke  no  more  till  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh  came.  To  him  he  feebly  re- 
turned thanks,  and  whispered  his  fare- 
well— then  sank  into  a  stupor,  during 
which  life  ebbed  fast.  Both  nurse  and 
doctor  forgot  Clay  as  they  himg  over 
Murry,  and  neither  saw  the  strange  in- 
tentness  of  his  face,  the  half  awe-struck, 
half  remorsef\il  look  he  bent  upon  the 
dying  man. 

As  the  sun  rose,  sending  its  ruddy 
beams  across  the  silent  ward,  Murry 
looked  up  and  smiled,  for  the  bright 
ray  fell  athwart  the  two  coats  hanging 
on  the  wall  beside  him.  Some  passer- 
by had  brushed  one  sleeve  of  the  blue 
coat  across  the  gray,  as  if  the  inanimate 
things  were  shaking  hands. 

"  It  should  be  so — love  our  enemies ; 
we  should  be  brothers,"  he  murmured 
faintly ;  and,  with  the  last  impulse  of  a 
noble  nature,  stretched  his  hand  toward 
the  man  who  had  murdered  him. 

But  Clay  shrunk  back,  and  covered 
his  face  without  a  word.  When  he 
ventured  to  look  up,  Murry  was  no 
longer  there.     A  pale,  pcacefW  figure 
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lay  on  the  narrow  bed,  and  Mercy  was 
smoothing  the  brown  locks  as  she  cut  a 
curl  for  Mary  and  herself.  Clay  could 
not  take  his  eyes  away ;  as  if  fascinated 
by  its  sereni^,  he  watched  the  dead 
face  with  gloomy  eyes,  till  Mercy,  hav- 
ing done  her  part;  stooped  and  kissed 
the  cold  lips  tenderly  as  she  left  him  to 
his  sleep.  Then,  as  if  afraid  to  be  alone 
with  the  dead,  he  bid  Ben  put  the 
screen  between  the  beds,  and  bring  him 
a  book.  His  order  was  obeyed,  but  he 
never  turned  his  pages,  and  lay  with 
muffled  head  trying  to  shut  out  little 
Watts'  sobs,  as  the  wounded  drummer- 
boy  mourned  for  Murry. 
'  Death,  in  a  hospital,  makes  no  stir, 
and  in  an  hour  no  trace  of  the  departed 
remaine^  but  the  coat  upon  the  wall, 
for  Ben  would  not  take  it  down,  though 
it  was  his  now.  The  empty  bed  stood 
fireshly  made,  the  clean  cup  and  worn 
Bible  lay  ready  for  other  hands,  and  the 
card  at  the  bed's  head  hung  blank  for 
a  new-comer's  name.  In  the  hurry  of 
this  event,  Clay's  attempted  crime  was 
forgotten  for  a  time.  But  that  evening 
Dr.  Pitz  Hugh  told  Mercy  that  her  sus- 
picions were  correct,  for  the  water  was 
poisoned. 

"  How  horrible  1  What  shall  we 
do  ? "  she  cried,  with  a  gesture  full  of 
energetic  indignation. 

"  Leave  him  to  remorse,"  replied  the 
doctor,  sternly.  "  Tve  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  believe  this  to  be  the  only 
thing  we  can  do.  I  fancy  the  man 
won't  live  a  week ;  his  leg  is  in  a  bad 
way,  and  he  is  such  a  fiery  devil,  he 
gives  himself  no  chance.  Let  him  be- 
lieve he  killed  poor  Murry,  at  least  for 
a  few  days.  He  thinks  so  now,  and 
tries  to  rejoice ;  but  if  he  has  a  human 
heart,  he  will  repent." 

"But  he  may  not.  Should  we  not 
tell  of  this  ?    Can  he  not  be  punished  ?  " 

"  Law  won't  hang  a  dying  man,  and 
ril  not  denounce  him.  Let  remorse 
punish  him  while  he  lives,  and  God 
judge  him  when  he  dies.  Murry  par- 
doned him ;  can  we  do  less  ? " 

Mercy's  indignant  face  softened  at  the 
name,  and  for  Murry's  sake  she  yielded. 
Neither  spoke  of  what  they  tried  to 


think  the  act  of  a  half-delirious  man ; 
and  soon  they  could  not  refuse  to  pity 
him,  for  the  doctpr's  prophecy  proved 
true. 

Clay  was  a  haunted  man,  and  remorse 
gnawed  like  a  worm  at  his  heart  Day 
and  night  he  saw  that  tranquil  face  on 
the  pillow  opposite;  day  and  night  he 
saw  the  pale  hand  outstretched  to  him ; 
day  and  night  he  heard  the  faint  voice 
murmuring  kindly,  regretMly,  "  I  for- 
give him;  but  I  wish  he  had  spared 
me,  for  Mary's  sake." 

As  the  days  passed,  and  his  strength 
visibly  declined,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  must  soon  follow  Murry.  No 
one  told  him ;  for,  though  both  doctor 
and  nurse  did  their  duty  faithfully,  nei- 
ther lingered  long  at  his  bedside,  and 
not  one  of  the  men  showed  any  interest 
in  him.  No  new  patient  occupied  the 
other  bed,  and  he  lay  alone  in  the  re- 
cess with  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

"  It  will  be  all  up  with  me  in  a  few 
days,  won't  it  ? "  he  asked  abruptly,  as 
Ben  made  his  toilet  one  morning  with 
unusual  care,  and  such  visible  pity  in 
his  rough  face  that  Clay  could  not  but 
observe  it. 

"  I  heard  the  doctor  say  you  wouldn't 
suffer  much  more.  Is  there  any  one 
you'd  like  to  see,  or  leave  a  message 
for  ? "  answered  Ben,  smoothing  the 
long  locks  as  gently  as  a  woman. 

"  There  isn't  a  soul  in  the  world  that 
cares  whether  I  live  or  die,  except  the 
man  who  wants  my  money,"  said  Clay, 
bitterly,  as  his  dark  face  grew  a  shade 
paler  at  this  confirmation  of  his  fear. 

"  Can't  you  head  him  off  some  way, 
and  leave  your  money  to  some  one 
that's  been  kind  to  you?  Here's  the 
doctor — or,  better  still.  Miss  CarroL 
Neither  on  'em  is  rich,  and  both  on  'em 
has  been  good  friends  to  you,  or  you'd 
'a'  fared  a  deal  wus  than  you  have," 
said  Ben,  not  without  the  hope  that,  in 
saying  a  good  word  for  them,  he  might 
say  one  for  himself  also. 

Clay  lay  thinking  for  a  moment  as 
his  face  clouded  over,  and  then  bright- 
ened again. 

"Miss  Mercy  wouldn't  take  it,  nor 
the  doctor  either;  but  I  know  who 
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will,  and  by  O— d,  Rl  do  it  I "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  sudden  energy. 

His  eye  happened  to  rest  on  Ben  as 
he  spoke,  and,  feeling  sore  that  ho  was 
to  be  the  heir,  Ben  retired  to  send  Miss 
Mercy,  that  the  matter  might  be  settled 
before  Clay^s  mood  changed.  Miss  Car- 
rol came,  and  began  to  cut  the  buttons 
off  Murry's  coat  while  she  waited  for 
Clay  to  speak. 

"What's  that  fori"  he  asked,  rest- 
lessly. 

"The  men  want  them,  and  Ben  is 
willing,  for  the  coat  is  Tcry  old  and 
ragged,  you  sec.  Murry  gave  his  good 
one  away  to  a  sicker  comrade,  and  took 
this  instead.  It  was  like  him — my 
poor  boy  1 " 

"  I'd  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  have 
a  minute  to  spare,"  began  Cli^,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  watched  her 
with  a  wistful,  almost  tender  expres- 
sion unseen  by  her. 

"I  have  time;  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  "  Very  gentle  was  Mercy's  voice, 
very  pitiM  her  glance,  as  she  sat  down 
by  him,  for  the  change  in  his  manner, 
and  the  thought  of  his  approaching 
death,  touched  her  heart. 

Trying  to  resume  his  former  gruffness, 
and  cold  facial  expression,  Clay  said,  as 
he  picked  nervously  at  the  blanket, 

"  Tve  a  little  property  that  I  put  into 
the  care  of  a  friend  going  North.  He's 
kept  it.  safe;  and  now,  as  I'll  never 
want  it  myself,  I'd  like  to  leave  it  to — " 
He  paused  an  instant,  glanced  quickly 
at  Mercy's  face,  and  seeing  only  woman- 
ly compassion  there,  added  with  an  irre- 
pressible tremble  in  his  voice — "  to  little 
Mary." 

If  he  had  expected  any  reward  for 
the  act,  any  comfort  for  his  lonely 
death-bed,  he  received  both  in  fullest 
measure  when  he  saw  Mercy's  beautiful 
face  flush  with  surprise  and  pleasure, 
her  eyes  fill  with  sudden  tears,  and 
heard  her  cordial  voice,  as  she  pressed 
his  hand  warmly  in  her  own. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  glad  I 
am  for  this  !  I  thought  you  were  better 
than  you  seemed ;  I  was  sure  you  had 
both  heart  and  conscience,  and  that  you 
would  repent  before  you  died." 
VOL.  I. — 48 


"  Repent  of  what  ? "  he  asked,  with  a 
startled  look. 

"  Need  I  tell  you  ? "  and  her  eye  went 
from  the  empty  bed  to  his  face. 

"  You  mean  that  shot  ?  But  it  was 
only  fair,  after  all;  we  killed  each 
other,  and  war  is  nothing  but  wholesale 
murder,  any  way."  He  spoke  easily, 
but  his  eyes  were  full  of  trouble,  and 
other  words  seemed  to  tremble  on  his 
lips. 

Leaning  nearer,  Mercy  whispered  in 
his  ear, 

"  I  mean  the  other  murder,  which  you 
would  have  committed  When  you  poi- 
soned the  cup  of  water  he  offered  you, 
his  enemy." 

Every  vestige  of  color  faded  out  of 
Clay's  thin  face,  and  his  haggard  eyes 
seemed  fascinated  by  some  spectre  op- 
posite, as  he  muttered  slowly, 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  saw  you ; "  and  she  told  him  all 
the  truth. 

A  look  of  intense  relief  passed  over 
Clay's  countenance,  and  the  remorseful 
shadow  lifted  as  he  murmured  brokenly, 

"Thank  God,  I  didn't  kill  him! 
Now,  dying  isn't  so  hard ;  now  I  can 
have  a  little  peace." 

Neither  sjDoke  for  several  minutes; 
Mercy  had  no  words  for  such  a  time, 
and  Clay  forgot  her  presence  as  the 
tears  dropped  from  between  the  wasted 
fingers  spread  before  liis  face. 

Presently  he  looked  up,  saying  eager- 
ly, as  if  his  fluttering  breath  and  rapid- 
ly failing  strength  warned  him  of  ap- 
proaching death, 

"  Will  you  write  down  a  few  words 
for  me,  so  Mary  can  have  the  money  ? 
She  needn't  know  any  thing  about  me, 
only  that  I  was  one  to  whom  Murry  was 
kind,  and  so  I  gave  her  all  I  had." 

"I'll  get  my  pen  and  paper:  rest, 
now,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  Mercy,  wip- 
ing the  unheeded  tears  away  for  Mm. 

"How  good  it  se^ms  to  hear  you 
speak  9o  tome/  How  can  you  do  it  ? " 
he  whispered,  with  such  grateful  won- 
der in  his  dim  eyes  that  Mercy's  heart 
smote  her  for  the  past. 

"  I  do  it  for  Murry's  sake,  and  because 
I  sincerely  pity  you." 
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Timidly  turning  his  lips  to  that  kind 
hand,  he  kissed  it,  and  then  hid  his 
face  in  his  pillow.  When  Mercy  re- 
turned, she  observed  that  there  were 
but  seven  tarnished  buttons  where  she 
had  left  eight.  She  guessed  who  had 
taken  it,  but  said  nothing,  and  endeav- 
ored to  render  poor  Clay's  last  hours 
as  happy  as  sympathy  and  care  could 
make  tiiem.  The  letter  and  will  were 
prepared  as  well  as  they  could  be,  and 
none  too  soon ;  for,  as  if  that  secret  was 
the  burden  that  bound  Clay's  spirit  to 
the  shattered  body,  no  sooner  was  it 
lifted  off,  than  the  diviner  part  seemed 
ready  to  be  gone. 

"You'll  stay  with  me;  you'll  help 
me  die ;  and — oh,  if  I  dared  to  ask  it, 
I'd  beg  you  to  kiss  me  once  when  I  am 
dead,  as  you  did  Murry.  I  think  I 
could  rest  then,  and  be  fitter  to  meet 
him,  if  the  Lord  lets  me,"  he  cried  im- 
ploringly, as  the  last  night  gathered 
around  him,  and  the  coming  change 
seemed  awflil  to  a  soul  that  possessed 
no  inward  peace,  and  no  firm  hope  to 
lean  on  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 


"  I  will— I  will  I  Hold  fast  to  me, 
and  believe  in  the  eternal  mercy  of 
€k)d,"  whispered  Miss  Carrol,  with  her 
firm- hand  in  his,  her  tender  face  bend- 
ing over  him  as  the  long  struggle  be- 
gan, 

"  Mercy,"  he  murmured,  catching  that 
word,  and  smiling  feebly  as  he  repeated 
it  lingeringly.  "  Mercy  I  yes,  I  believe 
in  her ;  she'll  save  me,  if  any  one  can. 
Lord,  bless  and  keep  her  forever  and 
forever." 

There  was  no  morning  sunshine  to 
gladden  his  dim  eyes  as  they  looked 
their  last,  but  the  pale  glimmer  of  the 
lamp  shone  fUll  on  the  blue  and  the 
gray  coats  hanging  side  by  side.  As  if 
the  sight  recalled  that  other  death-bed, 
that  last  act  of  brotherly  love  and  par- 
don. Clay  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and,  while 
one  hand  clutched  the  button  hidden  in 
his  breast,  the  other  was  outstretched 
toward  the  empty  bed,  as  his  last 
breath  parted  in  a  cry  of  remorseftil 
longing,* 

"  I  will  I  I  will  I  Forgive  me,  Murry, 
and  let  me  say  good-by  I " 


PRANCE. 


HER  COMMBRCE,  AQBICTTLTUBB,   AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Preyious  to  the  treaty  between 
France  and  England,  which  took  effect 
some  twelve  years  since,  the  British 
Isles  and  France,  although  so  nearly 
adjacent,  had  been  estranged  for  centu- 
ries. France  had  conquered  England, 
and  England,  in  her  turn,  inherited  or 
subdued  the  fairest  provinces  of  France. 
The  two  nations  had  struggled  for 
ascendency  on  the  sea,  and  the  insular 
position  of  England  gave  her  the  ad- 
vantage. Both  had  undertaken  to  colc^ 
nize  Asia  and  America,  and  France, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Bombay  and 
Bengal,  and  not  ingloriously  to  part 
with  Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  To 
elude  the  grasp  of  England,  the  French 
Empire  had  resigned  Louisiana,  fh>m 
the  Gulf  to   the   Missouri,  trom   the 


Father  of  Waters  to  the  Pacific,  to  a 
rising  republic.  The  English  sailor, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  begrimed  with 
smoke,  had  pulled  down  and  trampled 
on  the  lilies  or  tricolor ;  and  the  French 
mariner,  elated  by  success,  had  hung  the 
revered  banner  of  St.  George  and  the 
Red  Cross  of  England  beneath  his  poop 
or  his  galley. 

If  you  travelled  in  England,  you 
heard  the  French  described  as  a  pale 
race  of  firog-eaters,  who  could  dance, 
and  play,  while  three  of  them  would 
fly  before  an  Englishman;  and  the 
French,  perhaps  with  more  accuracy, 
would  descant  on  "  perfidious  Albion," 
and  describe  her  people  as  a  race  of 
beef-eaters,  pirates,  and  fireebooters,  from 
time  immemorial 

While   England  OOMDlMPltil   told 
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the  tales  of  Crecy,  Agincoart,  and 
Waterloo,  France  would  romind  her  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  of  Fontenoy, 
Coninna,  and  Closierseven,  and  insist 
that  the  great  Napoleon  had  won,  as  he 
always  did,  a  victory  at  Waterloo,  until 
it  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  stolid 
Qerman,  who  outwitted  for  once  the 
truant  Grouchy  and  mercurial  Ney. 
The  officer  who  stood  on  the  walls  of 
Dover  Castle  could  descry  the  sunny 
hills  of  France,  while  the  sentinel  at 
Calais  could  make  out  the  chalk  difis 
of  Dover ;  but  "  Lands  separated  by  a 
narrow  frith  abhorred  each  other,"  and 
it  required  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor,  all  the  genius  of  his  able 
senators,  Chevalier  and  Dupin,  and  the 
talents  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  to 
bridge  the  sea  of  prejudice  that  rolled 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  to 
span  it  by  a  structure  which  has  soft- 
ened the  asperities  and  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  both  nations.  The  two 
nations,  after  centuries  of  strife,  were 
indebted  for  this  great  measure,  which 
has  promoted  the  peacefhl  progress  of 
both,  chiefly  to  the  good  offices  and 
talents  of  Richard  Cobden  and  Michel 
Chevalier. 

Each  of  these  countries  produced 
what  the  other  required.  While  France 
was  adapted  to  wheat,  wine,  silk,  oil, 
and  sugar.  Great  Britain  was  rich  in 
minerals,  pasturage,  fisheries,  ships,  and 
seamen;  but  centuries  of  discord  had 
so  estranged  the  two  countries,  that  the 
exports  from  France  to  Great  Britain 
had  been  less  than  the  exportation  of 
egg%  alone  under  the  late  convention. 
The  treaty,  as  all  commercial  treaties 
should  be,  was  effected  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. Great  Britain  desired  to 
extend  her  market  for  coal,  iron,  steel, 
coarse  woollens,  and  to  employ  her  ships 
and  steamers.  France  desired  a  market 
for  her  surplus  wheat,  wine,  silk,  oil, 
gloves,  and  cabinetware.  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  effect  her  objects,  conceded  to 
France  the  free  admission  of  wheat, 
boots,  shoes,  gloves,  clocks,  watches, 
bronzes,  silks,  and  porcelain,  and  re- 
duced the  duty  on  the  light  wines  of 
France,  which  contain  less  than  fifteen 


degrees  of  alcohol,  to  twenty-four  cents 
per  gallon.  France,  on  the  other  side, 
stipulated  that  the  maximum  duty  on 
British  goods  should  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  excepting  only  the  arti- 
cles of  sugar,  soap,  linen,  porcelain, 
cutlery,  cordage,  and  cabinetware,  on 
which  the  duty  was  Umited  to  thirty. 
She  agreed  to  admit  to  registry  British 
ships  at  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  wooden 
vessels,  and  $15  per  ton  on  those  of 
iron. 

She  also  admitted  iron  at  a  duty  per 
ton  of  $4  on  the  pig  metal,  $12  on 
the  bar,  and  $15  on  sheet-iron;  and 
charged  but  $26  per  ton  on  steel,  in 
place  of  our  duties  of  $50  to  $67  per 
ton,  and  proportioned  a  light  duty  on 
tissues  of  linen,  cotton,  jute,  and  hemp 
to  the  number  of  threads;  while  she 
limited  the  duty  on  woollens  to  fifteen 
percent. 

Under  these  and  similar  provisions, 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  developed,  and  continues  to 
progress.  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  France  have  grown  from 
$52,105,000,  in  1855,  to  $125,955,000  in 
1865 ;  while  the  exports  from  France  to 
Great  Britain,  in  return,  have  grown 
from  $45,780,000,  in  1855,  to  $158,225,- 
000  in  1865.  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  are  chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  cotton, 
wool,  hardware,  cheap  woollens,  and 
foreign  goods;  while  France  pays  for 
them  with  wines,  flour,  oil,  eggs,  butter, 
silks,  gloves,  and  fancy  goods,  finding 
a  great  market  for  her  delicate  and 
costly  manufactures  and  works  of  art 
in  Great  Britain.  The  foreign  com- 
merce o\  France,  expanding  under  this 
treaty,  now  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1865  the  imports  of  France 
had  risen  to  $556,000,000  and  her  ex- 
ports to  $640,000,000  from  one  sixth  of 
those  sums  forty  years  since. 

In  this  great  commerce,  her  chief 
importations  are  of  raw  material  for 
manufactures,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  leading  articles 
imported  in  1865,  viz.^  cotton,  $82,000,- 
000 ;  raw  silk,  $59,000,000 ;  wool,  $50,- 
000,000;  and  of  sugar,  coal,  timber, 
hides,  coffee,  cattle,   and   flax,  $140,- 
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000,000,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
Her  exports  were  of  a  different  char- 
acter, the  chief  items  for  1865  being, 
silks,  $80,000,000;  woollens,  $76,000,- 
000;  wines,  $66,000,000;  cotton  goods 
and  cotton,  $40,000,000;  cabinetwares, 
$36,000,000 ;  leather  goods  and  leather, 
raw  and  floss  silk,  apparel  and  drapery, 
com  and  flour,  $99,000,000,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions;  and  spirits,  butter, 
chemicals,  oil,  machinery,  eggs,  seeds, 
cattle,  timber,  $75,000,000,  varying  from 
$6,000,000  to  $12,000,000  each. 

The  commerce  created  by  this  treaty 
has  benefitted  the  agriculture  of  both 
nations.  It  has  given  to  France  a  large 
and  growing  market,  in  close  contigu- 
ity to  her  waters,  from  her  agricultu- 
ral products  of  flour,  wine,  sugar,  oil, 
butter,  eggs,  for  her  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  silk,  ribbons,  and  fancy 
goods,  leather,  bronzes,  and  cabinet- 
ware.  It  has  enabled  her  to  utilize  the 
coal  and  mineral  treasures  in  which 
England  abounds  and  France  is  defi- 
cient. It  has  enabled  her  also  to  obtain, 
at  the  lowest  rate,  the  cotton,  jute,  silk, 
and  skins  which  England  imports  from 
distant  ports  and  the  whole  circle  of 
her  colonies,  and  thus  to  stimulate  her 
manufactures.  Under  this  treaty,  her 
exports  exceed  her  imports,  and  gold 
accumulates  in  the  Bank  of  France. 
But  England,  as  well  as  France,  has 
prospered  under  the  treaty,  for  it  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  her  navigation  and 
her  mines.  It  has  opened  to  her  a  new 
market  for  all  her  mineral  treasures; 
for  her  coarse  wool  which  she  shears 
from  the  large  sheep  fed  on  turnips, 
which  thrive  in  her  moist  cHndate,  and 
for  her  coarse  cottons  and  woollens 
which  she  produces  at  rates  below  those 
of  France,  and  for  the  produce  received 
from  her  colonies  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factures. It  gives  her  also,  at  low  rates, 
supplies  of  the  food  in  which  England 
is  deficient,  and  has  converted  a  foe  into 
an  ally.  Contests  between  France  and 
England  are  now  the  rivalries  of  peace. 

Our  people  will  learn  with  surprise 
that,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
France  has  kept  pace  with  us  in  the 
growth  of  her  foreign  commerce.    It 


may  be  that  we  have  found  more  attrao 
tions  in  our  internal  trade  than  we  have 
in  our  foreign ;  we  have  doubtless  re- 
ceived some  check  from  the  Rebellion 
and  our  losses  by  English  cruisers ;  but 
France,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  through  several  wars  and  two 
revolutions,  and,  if  the  United  States 
have  improved  their  inland  trade  by 
railways,  France  has  done  the  same. 
Other  causes  have  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  French  commerce, 
and  among  them  we  find  the  great 
change  made  by  the  first  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry. 
Before  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons, 
most  of  the  land  of  France  was  held 
by  the  Church,  and  large  proprietors 
under  the  feudal  system,  and  the  peas- 
antry bore  most  of  the  taxes.  During 
the  revolution,  many  of  the  large  estates 
were  divided,  and  laws  were  passed  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  property,  for- 
bidding the  owner,  unless  childless,  to 
dispose  by  will  of  more  than  half  his 
land.  Under  this  system  the  proprie- 
tors of  France  have  gradually  increased 
to  nearly  six  millions,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  French  estates,  if  we  strike 
out  house-lots,  does  not  exceed  sixteen 
acres.  Such  estates  are  small  compared 
with  the  quarter-section  or  section  with 
which  our  young  farmer  of  the  West 
usually  begins ;  and  the  French  peasant 
cannot  maintain  on  his  small  patiimony 
the  sheep  or  cattle,  or  gather  the  large 
harvests  which  reward  the  culture  of 
the  West.  But  the  Frenchman  plants 
his  vineyard  or  orchard,  or  sits  beneath 
his  almond,  olive,  or  fig  tree ;  he  culti- 
vates a  small  wheat-field;  with  a  few 
vegetables  he  makes  a  palatable  soup, 
and  finds  solace  in  his  fruit  and  claret. 

Under  the  Metayer  system  he  made 
little  progress ;  he  was  checked  for  a 
time  by  the  exhausting  wars  of  Bona- 
parte. Travellers  from  England  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  drew  im- 
favorable  comparisons  between  the  agri- 
culture of  France  and  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  England,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  high  prices,  improvements  were 
adopted ;  guano,  bone-dust,  and  oil- 
cake were  imported  to  enridi  the  8oiL 
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Tarnips  and  rotations  of  crops  were 
introduced,  foreign  guano  admitted, 
and  the  average  crop  of  wheat  was 
thus  carried  to  thirty-two  bushels  per 
acre.  In  England,  however,  entails  and 
primogeniture  have  been  continued,  and 
land  has  been  concentrated  in  few 
bands,  until  at  length  twelve  men  own 
half  of  Scotland,  and  a  few  hundred, 
more  than  half  of  England.  Under 
such  laws,  the  brave  yeomanry  whose 
ancestors  once  drew  the  bow  in  Eng- 
land, the  gallant  clans  of  Scotland,  left 
the  homes  of  their  fathers,  sheep-walks 
were  converted  into  forests,  commons 
enclosed  for  parks,  and  the  gentry 
guided  by  William  the  Frenchman  who 
conquered  England,  are  afforesting, 
while  their  banished  tenants  are  dis- 
foresting in  America,  and  the  absentees 
of  Ireland  unroof  the  turf-cottages  to 
which  they  have  reduced  the  people, 
and  convert  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
into  exiles  or  Fenians. 

It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that, 
for  a  series  of  years,  the  tillage-land  of 
both  islands  has  diminished  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  200,000  acres  per  annum, 
cattle  increasing,  while  grain  dimin- 
ishes; 90  that  Great  Britain,  with  a 
population  gradually  gaining,  has  in 
average  years  to  import  at  least  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  breadstuffs.  But 
England  now  recognizes  the  progress 
of  French  agriculture.  Prance  has  re- 
claimed wilds  and  forests,  increased  her 
tillage  and  her  crops,  and  in  the  last 
half  century  carried  her  annual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  from  150,000,000  of 
bushels  to  more  than  300,000,000.  A 
few  years  since  she  sent  a  commission 
to  England  to  report  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws ;  and  it  reported  that 
free  trade  had  reduced  the  price  of 
wheat  to  an  average  of  $1.20  a  bushel, 
but  it  had  not  depressed  rents,  or  the 
value  of  land;  that  the  fall  of  com 
created  a  demand  for  meat,  and  that 
the  increase  of  animals  and  the  impor- 
tation of  fertilizers  gave  a  stimulus  to 
the  wheat-field;  that  the  sheep  were 
larger,  and  that  more  of  them  were 
raised  than  in  France,  and  that  they 
were  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  they 


were  mature,  and  the  farmer  was  thus 
enabled  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  landlord.  While  more  animals  ar9 
thus  reared  in  England,  the  French 
peasant  has  been  enabled,  of  late  years, 
to  supply  the  British  Isles  with  flour, 
sugar,  and  wine,  by  his  industry  and 
improved  cultivation.  Arthur  Young 
tells  his  readers  that,  if  you  give  a  man 
a  waste  with  a  fixed  tenure,  he  will 
make  it  a  garden;  but  give  him  a 
garden  without  a  lease,  and  he  will 
make  it  a  waste.  France  is  verifying 
his  theory.  The  French  peasant  now 
adopts  improved  ploughs  and  reai>ers ; 
he  enlarges  his  vineyard,  he  pursues  a 
rotation  of  crops,  he  devotes  a  part  of 
his  field  to  the  beet  and  part  to  the 
turnip,  and  gives  more  acres  to  grain 
than  the  whole  surface  of  Great  Britain. 
In  average  years  he  has  become  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  farmers  of  the 
West  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  department  of  agriculture 
during  the  past  half  century.  The 
great  product  of  France  is  neither  wine 
or  silk,  but  wheat,  in  which  the  crop 
has  gradually  advanced  from  50,000,000 
of  hectolitres,  fifty  years  since,  to  an  aver- 
age of  108,000,000,  or  300,000,000  bush- 
els in  1865.  France  produces  more 
wheat  and  oats  than  the  United  States, 
which  in  1859  yielded  172,000,000  of 
each;  but  she  is  behind  us  in  com, 
returning  but  one  tenth  of  our  product 
of  that  great  esculent  which  supplies 
us  with  pork,  lard,  stalled  beef,  poultry, 
and  alcohol.  In  1866  France  devoted 
her  land  to  the  following  purposes :  to 
wheat,  17,461,930  acres ;  oats,  8,156,513 
acres;  rye,  5,483,095  acres;  barley, 
2,602,077  acres;  buckwheat,  1,772,520 
acres;  Indian  corn,  1,504,993  acres; 
mixed  grains,  1,432,462  acres;  pota- 
toes, 2,073,243  acres;  forests,  21,991,240 
acres;  vineyards,  5,477,270  acres;  or- 
chards, 2,475,195  acres.  The  residue 
of  her  205,000  square  miles  is  chiefly 
in  meadows,  pastures,  and  wastes.  So 
large  are  the  grain-crops  of  France, 
that,  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1865,  the  average  prices  per  bushel  in 
France  were,  for  wheat,  $1.16;  com, 
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65  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  potatoes,  24 
cents;  while  wines  ayeraged  11  cents, 
cider  4  cents,  and  sweet  oil  $1  per 
gallon. 

If  we  compare  the  live-stock  of  France 
in  1865  with  that  of  the  United  States 
under  the  census  of  1860,  we  find  the 
following  results,  viz : 

Horses.  Cattle. 

In  France 2,866,054  10,093,137 

In  United  States 6,249,174  25,500,000 

Sheep.  Bwine. 

In  France 83,281,592  5,246,403 

In  United  States 22,471,475  83,512,867 

While  the  French  peasant  has  thus 
cheapened  the  price  of  wine,  sugar,  and 
cereals,  he  has  been  unable  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  for  animal  food, 
which  springs  froin  the  cheapness  of 
breadstuflfe  and  the  growing  wealth  of 
"the  country.  There  is  a  progvessive 
demand  in  France,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  for  lard,  hams,  and  salt  provis- 
ions, which  it  will  in  future  years  be 
difficult  for  us  to  supply  without  in- 
creasing our  stocks  of  animals ;  but  as 
our  railways  are  now  crossing  the  pas- 
tures of  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Texas,  and  California,  so 
long  the  nursery  of  the  buffalo,  elk, 
and  antelope,  we  may  hope  for  a  rapid 
increase  in  this  branch  of  production. 
In  all  parts  of  France,  and  especially  in 
the  northern  and  more  fertile  districts, 
many  of  the  farms  rise  to  2,500  acres, 
and  land  varies  from  $400  to  $800  i>er 
acre.  While  Belgium  maintains  440, 
and  Great  Britain  360,  France  averages 
180  souls  to  the  square  mile — ^the  ratio 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  square  mile; 
but  the  department  of  the  North  is 
more  populous:  it  exhibits  570  to  the 
mile,  while  population  comes  down  to 
one  sixth  of  that  scale  on  the  Dunes 
and  Pyrenees. 

The  vine,  after  wheat,  is  the  chief 
dependence  of  France.  It  is  cultivated 
in  small  vineyards,  a  few  acres  giving 
full  employment  to  a  family ;  the  aver- 
age yield  is  200  or  800  gallons  to  the 
acre,  less  than  half  the  return  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  while  the  average  crop  of  wine  in 
France  exceeds  250,000,000  gallons.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  departments  of  France. 


In  1850,  before  the  vine  was  struck  by 
disease,  the  annual  production  rose  to 
1,900,000,000  American  wine-gallons. 
Under  the  Oidium,  between  1853  and 
1858,  it  fell  to  860,000,000,  but  has 
again  revived,  and  in  1865  exceeded 
2,760,000,000  of  wine-gallons.  In  the 
wine  districts,  the  lees  and  pomace  are 
distilled  into  those  varieties  of  brandy 
known  to  us  as  Cognac  and  Rochelle, 
which  are  usually  sold  for  $1  or  $2  per 
gallon;  which  our  consumers  usually 
pay,  under  our  present  preposterous 
duties,  from  $10  to  $15  per  gallon  for 
the  "  counterfeit  presentment "  from  the 
cellars  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City.* 

The  manufactures  of  France  are  chiefly 
conducted  in  cities,  and  of  these  the 
largest  is  that  of  silk.  Henry  IV.  in- 
troduced into  France  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  tapestry,  and  plate-glass,  which 
was  subsequently  developed  by  the 
great  Colbert,  although  opposed  at  the 
start  by  the  great  Minister  of  Finance 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bethune  tells  us,  in  his  memoirs,  that 
Henry  said  to  him,  "You  oppose  a 
scheme  calculated  to  enrich  and  em- 
bellish the  kingdom,  to  root  out  idle^ 
ness  among  the  people,**  and  his  minis- 
ter replied  that  he  "  could  not,  as  he 
did  not  see  either  the  glory  or  utility 
resulting  from  this  establishment,**  and 
urged  that  it  is  through  a  wise  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  which  desi^a 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  of 
one  continent,  should  be  obliged  by 
their  common  necessities  to  have  an 
intercourse  with  each  other;  that  this 
country  was  fitted  to  produce  one 
thing,  and  that  another.  France  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  so  favorably 
distinguished  in  the  distribution  of 
benefits,  that  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  except  Egypt  so  abounds 
with  whatever  supplies  the  necessities 
or  contributes  to  tlie  mere  conveniences 
of  life.  Her  com,  grain,  and  pulse,  her 
wine,  ciders,  flax,  hemp,  salt,  wool,  oil, 
dye-stuffs,  and    immense  quantity    of 

*  A  distinguished  chemist  testified  before  the 
revenue  oommission,  in  1865,  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  brandy  sold  os  Cognac  in  New  York  was  ooun- 
terfieit. 
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cattle,  great  and  small,  patting  her  in 
a  condition  to  hare  nothing  to  enyy  in 
her  neighbors.  Her  climate  denies  her 
silk ;  the  spring  begins  too  late,  and  an 
ezcessiYe  moisture  almost  always  pre- 
vails,* and  this  inconvenience,  which  is 
absolutely  irremediable,  affects  not  only 
the  silk-worms,  but  likewise  the  mul- 
beiiy  trees,  for  which  a  mild  and  tem- 
perate air  is  necessary.  It  will  be  five 
years  at  least  before  there  can  be  any 
certainty  of  their  coming  to  perfection, 
during  which  we  risk  the  loss  of  time, 
labor,  and  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

A  country-life  affords  so  many  labors 
and  employments,  that  in  France  none 
need  be  idle  but  those  who  resolve 
against  all  work;  and  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  people  of  France  to 
quit  a  hard  and  laborious  life,  such 
as  agriculture  is  considered,  for  one 
that,  like  working  on  silk,  does  not 
&tigue  the  body  by  any  violent  mo- 
tions. But  even  this  is  another  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  suffering  the  country  people 
to  pursue  this  avocation. 

It  has  been  a  conmion  observation,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  that  the  best 
soldiers  are  found  among  the  families 
of  robust  laborers  and  nervous  peas- 
antry. I£^  instead  of  these,  we  enlist 
men  reared  to  no  other  labor  than  that 
which  a  well-taught  child  has  strength 
to  perform,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced 
that  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  the  mili- 
tary art,  which  requires  a  strong  consti- 
tution, confirmed  by  laborious  exercise, 
that  tends  to  maintain  in  full  vigor  the 
whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  body ; 
and  the  situation  of  France  and  the 
nature  of  her  politics  make  it  indispen- 
sable "  that  the  military  art  should  not 
be  depressed."  Bethune  urged,  fturther, 
the  tendency  of  the  culture  of  silk  to 
produce  effeminacy,  voluptuousness,  and 
extravagance,  and  sugg^ted  the  policy 
of  checking  the  exportation  of  gold  for 
the  purchase  of  silk,  by  prohibition 
upon  the  importation.  In  a  note  ap- 
pended to  the  memoirs  of  Bethune,  Duke 
of  Sully,  is  the  following  anecdote : 

*  Doubtless  this  was  said  at  Faxis. 


The  Sieur  Heniot,  a  good  old  mer- 
chant, whose  manners  and  dress  bore 
marks  of  the  simplicity  of  former  times, 
waited  upon  the  great  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  complain  of  severe  edicts 
against  the  richness  of  clothes  and 
ftuniture.  He  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
gation of  the  ffllk-dealers  of  Paris. 
The  great  minister  answered  them  with 
disdain  and  ridicule ;  for  Herriot,  hav- 
ing bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  that 
nobleman  inunediately  raised  him,  hav- 
ing turned  him  round  the  better  to 
survey  his  old-fashioned  dress,  being  a 
short  holiday  gown  lined  with  taflfety, 
his  jacket,  and  the  :|iest  of  his  clothes, 
ornamented  with  silk  of  different  kinds 
in  the  manner  they  were  formerly  worn 
by  merchants,  and  he  then  spoke  to 
him  as  follows:  "Honest  friend,  what 
reason  can  you  and  your  company  have 
to  complain,  when  you  are  dressed  so 
much  finer  than  I  am?  Is  not  this 
damask,  this  taffety?''  and,  after  hav- 
ing turned  them  into  ridicule,  sent 
them  away,  without  giving  them  any 
other  satisfaction,  which  led  them  to 
remark,  as  they  were  returning,  *^  The 
servant  is  ruder  and  haughtier  than  his 
master."  But  the  advice  given  by 
Bethune,  Duke  of  Bully,  and  his  cool 
reception  of  the  silk-weavers,  were  xm- 
availing.  The  monarch  listened  to  his 
austere  Minister  of  Finance,  who  had 
come  with  him  firom  protestant  Navarre, 
and  been  his  companion-in-arms  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  carried  out 
his  own  conception. 

In  1605  he  imported  the  silk-worms 
from  Spain,  and  reared  them  in  the 
green-house  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
planted  the  first  grove  of  white  mul- 
berries in  his  park  at  Fontaineblcau, 
where  he  subsequently  held  a  memora- 
ble conference  of  four  hours  with  Be- 
thune, which  put  down  a  conspiracy  of 
cx)urtiers  to  remove  a  minister  who  drew 
too  tightly  the  purse-strings  of  France, 
as  some  of  the  gold-dealers  in  New 
York  imagine  is  done  at  Washington. 
He  erected  spacious  buildings  near  his 
palace;  but  more  propitious  spots  for 
the  mulberry  were  soon  found  at  Tours 
and  Lyons,  under  a  cliifiate  dryer  than 
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the  air  of  the  Seine,  and  there  the  chief 
manufacture  of  silk,  which  now  em- 
bellishes all  the  courts  of  Europe  and 
all  the  evening  assemblies  of  America 
with  the  trophies  of  the  textile  art,  rose 
and  prospered. 

Bilk  also  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  and 
most  of  the  silk  now  woven  in  France 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  is  imported  from 
the  East.  In  1858,  65,000,000  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  produced  in  France; 
but  in  the  year  1865  the  annual  product, 
just  as  cotton  began  to  come  in  from 
America,  fell  off  to  one  tenth  of  that 
amount. 

The  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Sully 
have  been  often  repeated  in  America. 
We  often  hear  of  the  extravagance  of 
our  ladies,  and  of  giving  our  crops  of 
gold  for  the  "gewgaws"  of  France; 
and  doubtless  these  arguments  are  en- 
titled to  a  certain  degree  of  deference, 
and  should  deter  us  from  insisting  on 
too  low  duties  on  satins,  velvets,  and 
ribbons;  but  are  we  not  to  allow  our 
fiur  ladies  some  gratification  of  their 
tastes,  and  is  not  a  little  injustice  done 
to  silk  in  some  of  these  discussions? 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  a  frugal 
race,  and  yet  their  street^dresses  are 
usually  of  silk,  and  some  of  our  own 
countrymen  find  a  satin  vest  and  some 
of  our  ladies  a  dark-silk  walking-dress 
no  extravagance,  for  they  wear  well, 
and  make  no  calls  upon  tiie  laundress. 
Our  importation  of  silks  is  less  than 
one  fifteenth  of  our  whole  importation, 
and  is  in  great  part  paid  for  by  our 
tobacco  and  petroleum,  of  which  ^e 
keep  quite  enough  at  home.  Let  us 
not  be  deterred  from  selling  our  sur- 
plus products  to  France,  and  taking 
from  her  silks  and  light  wines  in  ex- 
change; for,  if  we  get  more  than  we 
require,  we  may  sell  the  surplus  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  may  eventually 
succeed  with  us,  as  it  has  in  France. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  silk-worms  of 
California  promise  well,  and  should 
have  due  encouragement ;  but  if  they 
fail,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
Duke's  protest,  and  with  the  idea  that 
the  country  which  exports  food  and 


imports  luxuries  is  best  prepared  for  all 
fhture  contingencies. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  the 
beet,  which  has  now  risen  to  400,000,000 
pounds,  exceeds  the  import  from  the 
French  colonies,  paying  the  same  duties 
a  few  years  since.  It  originated  under 
Napoleon  I.,  received  large  bounties  frofti 
him,  and  has  overtaken  the  foreign  im- 
portation in  the  face  of  heavy  duties. 
So  great  has  been  its  success,  that,  in 
1864,  the  planters  in  the  French  West 
Indies  were  compelled  to  ask  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  duties  on  imports,  which, 
after'a  close  investigation,  was  conceded. 
France  consumes  annually  15,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  1,250,000  tons  of 
iron ;  one  third  of  the  former  and  one 
tenth  of  the  latter  are  imported.  She 
also  draws  from  her  mines,  yearly,  200,- 
000  tons  of  salt. 

The  large  number  of  sheep  in  France, 
88,000,000,  does  not  deter  her  from  open- 
ing her  ports  to  the  free  admission  of  for- 
eign wool,  of  which  she  imports  50,000,- 
000  pounds.  She  is  thud  enabled  to  manu- 
facture nearly  as  much  cloth  as  Great 
Britain.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  France  admitted 
wool  free  of  duty ;  but  when  cotton,  at 
the  close  of  this  period,  fell  one  half 
under  the  great  increase  of  the  crops  of 
America,  wool  fell  also,  and  France,  at 
the  instance  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
imposed  a  duty  on  wool  of  33  per  cent. 
Under  this  duty,  wool  declined  still 
more,  and  in  1855  had  fallen  below  two 
francs  per  kilogranmie,  when  the  duty 
was  repealed,  and  the  price  «of  wool 
advanced  25  per  cent.  France  pro- 
duces more  cloth  than  she  consumes, 
but  she  cannot  avail  herself  of  foreign 
markets  for  her  surplus,  unless  she  opens 
her  ports  to  wool,  and  gives  her  cloth- 
iers a  chance  to  buy  as  cheap  as  other 
nations.  May  not  the  United  States 
profit  by  her  lesson?  Have  we  not 
depressed  wool  in  the  same  manner,  by 
imposing  prohibitory  duties  since  the 
war,  and  cutting  off  a  lucrative  trade 
in  which  we  sent  out  flour,  fish,  himi- 
ture,  and  domestic  cottons,  and  received 
coarse  wool  from  the  fiocks  that  graze, 
summer  and  winter,  on  the  great  plains 
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of  the  La  Plata  ?  Two  years  since,  we 
had  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  engaged  in 
this  productive  trade ;  but  now,  foreign 
ships  carry  the  wool  to  Europe  to 
cheapen  the  manuliEictures  of  Europe, 
and  we  find  on  the  La  Plata  an  ezpen- 

^  fllve  squadron,  which  we  maintain  to 
look  aiter  the  trade  we  have  resigned. 

The  condition  of  the  men  who  till 
the  soil  in  France,  England,  and 
America,  is  very  different.  In  France 
you  rarely  find  the  proprietor  living 
upon  the  land  he  cultivates.  You  see 
a  tract  of  land,  unfenced,  but  cultiva- 
ted in  plots  devoted  to  vines,  grass, 
grain,  or  vegetables;  perhaps  a  cow 
tethered  to  a  stake  or  a  shepherd  with 
his  crook,  sheep,  and  fiuthful  dog  care- 

*  ftdly  confining  the  flock  to  its  limited 
pasturage.  Tou  pass  the  old  chateau, 
a  memorial  of  the  past,  and  reach  the 
village  where  the  peasants'  houses  still 
cluster  around  the  church,  and  pass 
rows  of  brick  or  stone  structures  in 
which  they  live,  and  notice  frequently, 
through  tiie  windows  of  the  second 
story,  the  sheaves  of  wheat  or  oats, 
pease,  beans,  and  barley.  The  house 
and  granary  are  thus  combined,  and 
here  the  cheerful  Frenchmen  eat  their 
frugal  meal  of  soup,  bread,  and  rice, 
drink  their  light  wines,  vote  as  the 
mayor  or  prefect  advises,  hold  their 
evening  parties,  etyoy  the  dance,  keep 
frequent  holidays  and  festivals,  and  are 
happy  except  when  they  think  of  the 
conscription,  which  may  make  involun- 
tary soldiers  of  their  most  promising 
children. 

If  you  cross  the  Channel,  you  may 
find  the  manor-house  of  the  proprietor 
on  some  eminence  which  overlooks  his 
domain.  Tou  distinguish  no  other 
residence  except  another  manor-house 
in  the  distance,  or  occasional  farm- 
houses, perhaps  a  mile  apart,  with  their 
sheds  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  hay- 
ricks or  stacks  of  com.  If  you  would 
find  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  you 
must  pass  the  tenant's  house,  and  move 


on  until  you  come  to  some  secluded 
vale,  where  you  find  the  cotter's  hum- 
ble home  embowered  in  a  garden,  and 
perl^ps  covered  with  honeysuckles, 
often  without  a  floor  of  wood  or  stone 
in  more  than  one  apartment.  Near  by 
is  the  village-church  and  churchyard 
with  the  only  spot  of  land  he  inherits, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Lion— where  he 
listens  in  the  eve  to  the  weekly  paper 
spelled  out  by  some  one  better  taught 
than  himself.  In  the  mom  he  goes  out 
a  mile  or  more  to  the  farm,  on  which 
he  toils,  with  his  dinner  in  his  pocket, 
and  returns  at  night  with  a  few  shillings 
to  his  humble  home,  which  he  may  be 
obliged  to  vacate  to-morrow  for  the 
almshouse,  in  case  fever  or  accident 
should  befall  him.  He  ranks  in  the 
social  scale  several  grades  belpw  the 
French  peasant  or  tenant-at-will,  for 
whom  he  toils — that  tenant,  on  whom 
the  British  Parliament  has  conferred 
the  right  of  suffrage,  whose  tenure  and 
whose  dependence  on  the  great  land- 
lord are  such  that  he  may  be  notified 
to  quit  at  Michaelmas  if  he  refuses  to 
pay  a  church-rate  for  a  church  he  does 
not  attend,  or  ventures  to  vote  against 
the  nominee  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Contrast  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
conduct  the  farms  or  till  the  soil  of 
England  and  France,  with  that  of  our 
husbandman,  who  finds  a  farm  that 
costs  him  nothing,  in  the  forest  or  on 
the  prairies,  reclaims  the  waste,  soon 
rears  a  comfortable  dwelling,  and  sur- 
rounds himself  with  animal  life.  He 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  silken  tassels 
of  his  com  that  fiutter  in  the  wind,  or 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  verdure  of  his 
grain-fields,  or  the  waving  wheat.  He 
can  trace  his  children  on  their  way  to 
school  or  college.  He  can  vote  for  the 
man  of  his  choice,  and,  at  the  call  of 
his  country,  stands  ready  as  a  volun- 
teer to  repel  invasion,  or  to  grasp  his 
rifie  and  vault  into  the  saddle  and 
sustain  the  fiag  of  his  country  in  a  sister 
State. 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  OUR  CHURCHES. 


"^ift  do  not  and 
^r  in  a 


Among  things  for  which  New  York 
is  remarkable,  is  the  propensity  of  her 
people  to  pull  down,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy, her  churches.  Within  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  probably  not  less  than 
thirty  edifices,  previously  devoted  to 
public  worship,  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, or  have  been  subverted  fi-om 
their  original  use  to  secular  purposes. 
And,  in  every  instance,  the  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  corresponding 
propensity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  change  their  places  of  residence 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  No  doubt,  similar  changes  on  a 
smaller  scale  take  place  in  other  cities, 
but  they  are  much  more  numerous  here 
than  elsewhere. 

For  a  time,  these  changes  were  made 
with  some  reference  to  economy — that 
is,  the  moving  congregation  strove  to 
obtain  the  new  church  with  the  price  of 
the  old  one ;  and  in  some  instances  even 
more  than  that  was  accomplished.  But 
on  the  whole  the  rule  seems  to  be  that, 
pay  for  it  who  may  or  who  can,  the  new 
church  must  be  as  much  in  advance  of 
its  (more  or  less)  venerable  predecessor, 
as  are  the  private  houses  of  ^^  up-town  " 
in  advance  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  assumed 
necesdty  for  this  augmentation  of  archi- 
tectural style  and  luxury  has  its  incon- 
veniences. The  conventionally  "indis- 
pensable" usually  becomes  the  practi- 
cally extmoagant;  and  churches  more 
or  less  in  debt  are  now  as  common  as 
they  formerly  were  unknown.  Nothing 
less  than  "the  best"  suffices  for  these 
enterprising  people.  Not  only  "  must " 
the  new  church  be  built  on  one  of  the 
avenues — where  the  land  alone  costs  as 
much  as  ground  and  building  together 
would  cost  in  a  "  cross-street " — but  it 
must  be  made  larger  and  finer;  more 
entirely  odd ;  more  convolutedly  angu- 
lar ;  and  more  architecturally  paradoxi- 
cal than  any  thing  of  the  kind  was 
ever  seen  before.  To  build  such  a 
church  as  any  body  else  ever  built, 
would  be  exceedingly  coiomonplace,  if 


indeed  it  were  strictly  orthodox — ^itself 
a  matter  of  some  doubt. 

The  propriety  of  all  this,  whether 
judged  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  or 
of  financial  common  sense,  may  easily 
be  disputed :  though  the-  parties  inter- 
ested in  each  case  may  claim  that  that 
is  their  business.  It  is,  however,  unfor- 
tunately true,  be  it  whose  "  business  " 
it  may,  that  many  families  "  in  moderate 
circumstances  "  are  now  excluded  from 
their  sittings  in  church  by  reason  of  the- 
high  prices  of  pews  in  the  new  style  of 
church-building.  But  there  is  one  fea- 
ture of  this  architectural  mania  which 
may  be  called  every  body's  business — 
namely,  its  effect  on  the  ability  of  a 
congregation  to  see  and  hear  their 
clergyman.  For,  if  a  church  is  so 
constructed  tha^  a  considerable  part  of 
its  people  can  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
officiating  minister,  it  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  services 
therein  performed  can  properly  be  called 
the  worship  of  Gk>d.  Indeed,  in  this 
matter  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  old 
churches  were  themselves  ill-c6nstruct- 
ed;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  suc- 
cessors are  much  worse  than  they. 

The  universal  disregard  of  those  two 
great  requisites  of  church-worship  is  as 
needless  as  it  is  strange.  There  is  no 
mystery  involved  in  the  construction  of 
a  building  whose  occupants  can  hear 
and  see  all  that  takes  place  within  its 
walls.  Any  theatre  is  a  sufficient 
model  and  illustration  of  the  art  of 
such  construclion.  The  performers  in  a 
theatre,  in  reference  to  their  audience, 
stand  where  an  officiating  clergyman 
should  stand — on  a  level,  or  nearly  so, 
with  those  persons  who  occupy  the 
lowest  seats ;  from  which,  on  an  ascend- 
ing grade  and  in  semi -circular  lines, 
the  other  seats  radiate  like  an  open  fan. 
This  arrangement  not  only  secures  to 
each  auditor  an  uninterrupted  sight  of 
the  speaker;  but  it  facilitates  the  au- 
ditor's hearing  of  the  speaker,  because 
it  reduces  the  distance  between  them. 
In  an   amphitheatre,   the   ftuthest-off 
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or  absent,  amV^i^om  the  speaker  only 
rally.  uOnstance  that  separates  them  in 
a  parallelogram — the  number  of  persons 
seated  being  the  same  in  each  case.  In 
other  words,  the  average  proximity  to 
the  speaker  of  one  thousand  persons, 
in  an  amphitheatre,  is  the  same  as  is 
that  of  fiye  hundred  persons  in  a  par- 
allelogram. Hence,  as  churches  are 
built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram — ' 
excepting  when  they  have  transepts 
added,  which  makes  the  matter  worse 
— and  as  pulpits  (and,  in  Episcopal 
churches,  lecterns  also)  are  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  audience,  the  speak- 
er is  separated  £rom  half  of  his  audience 
by  an  embarrassing  distance ;  and  he  is, 
besides,  compelled  to  speak  or  read  i^ 
a  stooping  posture,  which  interferes 
with  the  free  use  and  play  of  his  vocal 
organs.  Galleries  are  an  aggravation 
of  the  defects  of  the  parallelogram, 
because  they  are  additional  obstacles  to 
the  speaker's  voice.  They  are,  indeed, 
indispensable  to  the  securing  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sittings  in  a  church  of 
a  certain  size ;  but  they  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  architectural  monstrosi- 
ties. The  amphitheatrical  form  super- 
sedes them. 

The  necessity  of  seeing  and  hearing 
an  officiating  clergyman  is  assumed  in 
these  remarks,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Those  persons,  if  there  are  any,  who 
dispute  that  necessity,  will  not  be  edified 
by  what  is  here  written. 

Another  consideration  is  involved  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  must  be  waived  on 
account  of  the  space  it  would  occupy ; 
namely,  that  primary  element  of  elocu- 
tion— audibUness.  But  the  iajct  that 
inaudibleness  seems,  recentiy,  to  be 
negatively,  if  not  literally,  cultivated 
by  clergymen,  coincides  disastrously 
with  the  style  of  church  architecture. 
Between  the  two,  painftil  listening 
without  effectual  hearing  is  the  fate  of 
a  not  very  small  portion  of  church- 
going  people.  Besides,  barely  hearing 
— hearing  with  a  sustained  effort  to 
hear — does  not  meet  the  condition  of 
hearing  to  purpose  or  to  advantage. 
If  an  auditor's  attention   is   divided 


between  the  effort  to  hear  and  the 
attempt  to  retain,  appreciate,  and  en- 
joy what  he  hears,  the  benefits  of  his 
waiting  upon  the  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary will  be  questionable  and  limited. 
A  man  must  hear  easily  if  he  hears  to 
edification. 

The  conclusion  deducible  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  is,  that  the  present 
style  of  church  architecture  is  not  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for 
which  churches  are  supposed  to  be 
built.  Strange,  that  while  almost  every 
thing  is  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
"modem  improvements,"  this  all-im- 
portant matter  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  fossilized  state  I 

There  are,  however,  other  things  per- 
taining to  our  churches  that  need  re- 
formation.   Por  instance,  the  music. 

It  may  be — though,  also,  it  may  not 
be— rather  late  in  the  day,  to  object  to 
the  ignoring  of  all  the  grand  old  tunes 
of  a  past  age,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  mass  of  fiimsy  concords  and  discords 
with  which,  as  with  a  mass  of  vapid 
and  trashy  novels,  we  are  all  deluged : 
those  things  are  matters  of  taste  or  of 
fashion,  about  which  the  reflecting  part 
of  a  community  cannot  argue,  though 
with  which  they  may  well  be  disgusted : 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  words  of 
psalms  and  hjrmns  are  rendered,  is  a 
fair  subject  of  criticism.  The  time 
was,  when  the  elocution  of  the  poetry 
made  an  important  part  of  church- 
music  ;  when,  even  without  the  aid  of 
a  book,  an  auditor  could  understand 
the  words  as  well  as  the  notes,  and  could 
appreciate  the  harmony  between  them ; 
and  when,  thus,  the  "praise"  of  that 
.part  of  the  service  was  literal  because 
it  was  intelligible.  But  the  singers  of 
the  present  day  have  "changed  all 
that."  They  utter  the  words  of  the 
music  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Instead 
of  pronouncing, 

*'  Befoie  Jehovah's  awfbl  throne,**  fto., 
they  give  us 

•«  Hoo-oo-oo-hoo-aw^haw,"  &0., 

which  would  be  quite  as  well  expressed 
by 

««Do— re-mi— V  &c 


»( 


r:7..-r»  Y^friirra, 


•■\.    iv  t    '  .i-rr*^ 
j^ft  ■■'-'.    ',f   ^    Ji*ir.n« 

♦/,    i:.-.v.'^>t   .*.   •»-• 

f  f>*   .:.'.':    ./.    '.r-.AT    •--. 

Uf  \^,  \nr.'j  :  for  r.-/  tz^'jtX.  *ar  c*::  l-^ar, 
n^/T  <:7iTi  *r.y  r:**iTXjA  xrrr.'Si*:  xtfJL  wieti-tr 
th'i  *\!.vt',T\  t^Alow  ill-  cirecrior. :  cr 
j-uUtitr-ti:  for  tb«i  li.i«  b«r  dt«igii4tei 
tlift  worls  of  "  lUi!,  Columbia*'  and 
♦*  IM  Uj  a  hrjtt/rrflj,^  inu-rchAngcaWT. 

Am  a  Mort  of  ofTMl  to  this  want  of 
articular. ion,  which  is  general,  there  are 
inHtarici^M  of  too  much  articulation, 
whicli  lire  jmrticular.  For  example, 
th(}  n-HporiHCH  of  the  Episcopal  church- 
Hcrvici*.  The  cufltom  of  responding  in 
II  loud  tone.  iH  not  uniform,  nor  is  the 
loudiU'HM  uniform  in  degree.  In  some 
rhun^hcH  the  responses  are  made  much 
njore  loudly  than  in  others;  and  in 
Home,  they  are  given  in  whispers.  So 
far  as  the  individual  worshipper  is  con- 
oorned,  this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
silent  response  is  more  congenial  to 
si>me  n\imU  than  to  others;  and,  no 
tloubt,  that  is  true  alst^  of  loud  respons- 
«»s  thtf/  art*  more  congi»nial  to  some 
minds  than  to  others.  But  neither  the 
individual  taste  of  the  worshipper,  nor 
the  prt^lVrtMuv  of  the  clergymen — who, 
wswally,  arv*  stri^nuous  advocates  for  loud 
Tx^iv^r.sos  -  i<  the  s^^lo  consideration  in 
:V.t'  n*,a;Tor  of  nv^jx^ns*^-^ 

No  dou*^t,  a  ivnain  e!fix*t — jx^ssibly 
***.  sNv.rV**:^  e:!Vv:— ivisdi:  K^  pnvince«i 
^]^  >-.nI  rt>itx^:^*s"*,  if  tho  ivvple  c^n^ld, 
»>r  «\'M..;.  i^-y  r>ir^'  ar.d  r>:>>.rv^::d  in  a 
v.^.i'N-.v  X^>  :  :hv^::c>.  ^^xr.  iher..  the 
^'w-'-^-xr  '•.v.',-.  :.*   r-*.dLr.y  r.v.r.vv^  rtv^.l 

tV   .'V,- "•.••<.■>  *.r   V'-'-Xv  iv>-,x*X  wr.^rv 

* "^  " "  *■  ^'^■.■=*  s^.^^".**.*'"**  '?.  Tir,"*?  a;*."  IT. 
*  '""■    .Vi^»,*      \,:  T.-  *."*«.>«  Tvr54.*'r:< 

.■    \    ■     a:^.     ,'><.   tX'    ''.^  ,*/  '*.*.•,  Tf.T.-.T-'    ,*C 


?szzi:c  T^^f^xoi  cither  in  time  1 
-21=53=.  kfj:  not  two  of  the  whole 
r^z.":<r  |fJui-rT  win  erwr  be  in  concord, 
*x?*pc  Z'j  chssce :  and  the  few  pcreons 
acmgtti  duoagh  almost  every  congn- 
zisf-:*::  wbo  viU  respond  in  a  load  tone 
wLetK?  ibe  rest  do  bo  or  not,  produce 
a  ct'.ZLfs^in  of  discordant  utterances 
thai  e^ecmallT  prevents  eveiy  one  else 
fron  goinz  througfa  that  part  of  the 
service  with  satisfaction  or  benefit 
And  besides  the  disturbance  to  others 
caused  by  a  loud  tone  in  those  churcfaes 
where  the  majority  respond  in  a  low 
tone,  there  is  something  in  the  excep- 
tional instances  of  veiy  distinct  and 
.  ajidible  enunciation  that  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  pharisaical  display,  wluch 
conscientious  men  would  do  well  to 
avoid. 

Akin  to  this  sulgect  of  loud  responses 
in  Episcopal  churches,  is  loud  singmg. 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
congregation,  in  all  churches.  As  a 
rule,  a  good,  or  an  accurate  singer-one 
who  has  real  music  in  him— will  «foid 
loud  singing;  but  there  are  in  ataHM 
every  congregation  some  persons  «*• 
make  a  point  of  being  rocifeitw  in 
this  part  of  the  service;  and,  »  ** 
merit  of  their  perfonnande  is  nNsHj 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  clamor,  civy 
body  in  their  neighborhood  is  pnpor- 
tionatoly  disobliged  and  disturbed.  In 
fact,  very  loud  utterances  are  om  of 
place  anywhere.  Loud  talking  in 
stxriety  is  one  of  the  surest  erideBOfSCif 
ill-breevling. 

There  are  several  minor  devriofmoB 
of  miskvnduct  in  a  cbcrch.  wiac^  laay 
as  well  be  mer.tioac«.L 

Ore  of  these  i<  a  babsi  of  w|ds|ieriK 
Kr:T>er:r.|C.  ar^v^  c^i:;jr'irr  oa  ibe  puY  of 
yo-rc  !*.l:is^  wb,^  c^iiiec  ««eat  »  tew 

j»*  izr^r?  i:«  :^fT  rrva  il»a!e  daaes 
»rr ',  i*."  iT*.r,5fr?c.^  T."  azr  .taifr  fYiinrT 

ocnvJSc^ff^'v&T  7>rJ2Mi^  rihir  may  ^*jy^ 
7."  .wvrr  K^i  Tiif7  ja:^  apnam£  via 
rr^f*:  ».u*.T.ny.-t*  7,-c  tte  .-samr :  M>a.  it 
iht  i.SMacsf  :i""  1.T7  tj^is*.  "aw^  "wiL  a2 
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or  absent,  and  what  is  going  on,  gene- 
rally. Some  people  are  uniformly  late 
in  arriving  at  the  church;  they  never 
appear  until  after  the  services  have 
begun ;  and  of  course  they  more  or  less 
disturb  those  who  are  in  their  places  in 
due  season.  Speaking  generally,  those 
are  the  persons  who  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  are  seen  at  church  in  an  after- 
noon. But,  indeed,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  do  not  attend  the 
afternoon  services — for  reasons  .best 
known  to  themselves.  An  old  English 
epigram  gives  *^five  good  reasons  for 
drinking : " 

"A  friend ;  good  wino ;  or,  being  dry ; 
Or,  lest  I  Bhoold  be  by  and  by  ; 
Or—any  other  reason  why." 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  some  gen- 
tlemen are  in  great  haste  to  get  their 
hats  on — so  great,  that  they  get  them 
on  before  they  are  themselves  half  way 
down  the  aisles.  On  entering  a  church, 
every  man  instinctively  takes  off  his 
hat  at  the  threshold  of  the  inner  door. 
Is  there  any  very  good  and  controlling 
reason  for  his  following  a  different  rule 
on  leaving  a  church  ?  The  proper  place 
for  a  man  to  put  on  his  hat  is  pretty 
certainly  identical  with  the  proper  place 
for  him  to  take  it  off. 

There  is  on  the  part  of  clergymen 
an  increasing  habit  of  absenteeism  which 
creates  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people.  The  clergymen 
follow  the  custom  of  a  certain  part  of 
their  congregations:  they  spend  the 
summer  in  the  country.  If  they  would 
always  select  a  place  of  retreat,  or 
resort,  so  near  to  the  city  that  they 
could  conveniently  come  to  town  for 
the  performance  of  the  church  services 
on  Sunday,  the  habit  would  be  less 
objectionable ;  but  they  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  They  make  a  season  of  it; 
and  that  part  of  their  congregation 
who,  from  choice  or  necessity,  spend 
the  summer  in  town,  are  forced  to  make 
the  best  of  it;  that  is,  to  accept  the 
professional  services  of  a  variety  of 
chance  substitutes  a  part  of  the  time ; 
and  for  the  remainder,  to  find  the 
church  closed.  This  absenteeism  may, 
and  may  not,  be  the  result  of  an  agree- 


ment, or  understanding,  with  the  ses- 
sions, vestries,  &c.  of  the  several  church- 
es ;  the  men  composing  those  bodies 
are  usually  those  who  themselves  pass 
the  sununer  in  the  country,  and  who 
are  therefore  indifferent  to  their  clergy- 
man's absence;  but  the  congregations 
generally  are  not  consulted  on  the 
point,  and  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
oppose  it  The  salaries  of  clergymen 
in  New  York  vary  from,  perhaps,  three 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars — 
which  is,  in  round  nimibers,  from  sixty 
dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
Sunday  in  the  year.  K  the  salary  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  Bunday  instead  of  by 
the  year,  and  the  absences  counted  outy 
the  absences  would  be  less  frequent 

It  may  be  urged,  in  defence  of  this 
custom  of  absenteeism,  that  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  clergymen  in  New  York 
require  the  relaxation  of  a  summer's 
residence  in  the  country.  That  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not  be  true.  But 
there  are  two  answers  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, they  might  select  a  place  of 
residence  so  near  to  the  city,  that  they 
could  easily  spend  the  Sunday  in  town. 
In  the  second  place,  the  labors  per- 
formed by  many  clergymen  in  New 
York  are  made  arduous  by  their  volun- 
tarily undertaking  many  things  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  their  legitimate 
duties,  and  quite  apart  from  what  their 
contracts  with  their  congregations  re- 
quire :  namely,  the  joining  and  laboring 
in  a  large  number  of  associations  and 
societies — some  secular,  some  religious, 
and  all  "  good,*'  but  all,  or  nearly  all, 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  churches 
to  which  they,  the  clergymen,  belong ; 
and  many  of  which  actually  and  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  full  and  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  parochial  duties. 
A  clergyman's  first  duty  is,  attention  to 
the  various  wants  and  necessities  of  his 
own  congregation:  whatever  interferes 
with  tkaty  either  by  overtasking  his 
physical  strength  which  is  needed  for 
that,  or  by  occupying  the  time  which  is 
indispensable  to  that,  ib  a  departure 
from  his  professional  obligations  and  a 
violation  of  his  professional  duty. 
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Yokohama,  February  1, 1868. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Yokohama  are  of  a 
single  story,  and  are  built  of  a  light  frame- 
work of  wood,  covered  with  small  square  slate, 
neatly  joined  by  ridges  of  white  mortar ;  the 
roo&  are  covered  with  tile,  also  cemented  by 
mortar ;  thus  ^ving  to  the  town  a  sort  of 
checkered  appearance  that  from  a  distance  is 
▼cry  neat  Since  the  fire  of  1866,  which  swept 
away  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment, quite  a  number  of  houses  have  been 
erected  of  a  light-green  stone,  almost  equal 
to  marble  in  texture— dear-bought  experience 
teaching  merchants  that  flames  lick  up  tile- 
buildings  as  if  they  were  tinder. 

Beodee  these  there  are  a  number  of  go- 
downs  built  of  mud,  which  are  scud  to  stand 
any  amount  of  fire  without  injury ;  indeed, 
the  Japanese  merchants  consign  .their  valu- 
ables to  a  mud  godown,  feeling  as  much  con- 
fidence in  It  as  we  should  in  a  Herring  safe. 

The  native  town,  although  containing  but 
few  fine  buildings,  is  by  fiir  the  most  inter- 
esting place  to  a  stranger.  Entering  *'  Curio- 
street,"  the  Broadway  of  the  town,  I  was  first 
struck  by  the  extreme  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  every  thing.  Each  street  is  swept 
scrupulously  dean  dat/y,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  city  in  the  world  whose  corporation  could 
not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Japan  on  this  point  On  each  side 
of  this  street,  and  extending  for  half  a  mile, 
are  the  wonderM  **  Curio  stores.^*  The  first 
of  these,  appearing  to  have  full  confidence  in 
the  pockets  of  its  American  customers,  has  a 
sign  over  the  entrance  on  which,  in  lai^  let- 
ters, we  read,  *♦  The  4th  of  July  Store."  On 
the  pppofflte  side  of  the  street  is  the  great 
bronie  establishment,  containing  some  splen- 
.did  samples  of  Japanese  art  Although  their 
instruments  for  this  work  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  they  succeed  in  turning  out  some 
beanlaM  artides ;  hideed,  their  large  bronze 
vases  are  wonderftil.  Standing  about  five 
feet  high,  they  are  covered  with  the  most  in- 
tricate and  delicate  work  of  vines  and  leaves, 
birds  and  snakes.  Next  door  we  found  some 
beautiful  tortoise-shell  ware,  card-baskets  made 
from  which  are  exceedingly  rich;  here 
fdso  was  a  large  assortment  of  ivory  goods, 
from  which  every  variety  of  article  is  manu- 
fitctured. 


Small  ivory  cabinets  made  from  a  solid 
block  of  tusk,  wilhout  a  joint  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  charms,  studs,  and  sleeve-buttons ;  balls 
of  ivory  on  which  the  most  exquisite  minisp 
ture  landscapes  are  cat ;  and  boxes  and  gob- 
lets beautifully  inlaid  with  minute,  life-like 
representations  of  files  and  brightcolored  in- 
sects. Besides  these  articles,  there  is  the 
much-famed  lacquer  ware„  which  has  greatiy 
deteriorated  in  quality  the  last  few  years, 
owing  partly  to  the  increased  demand,  but 
prindpally  to  the  fact  that  all  but  the  initia- 
ted can  be  humbugged  with  the  inferior  arti- 
de.  There  are  but  one  or  two  men  in  the 
town  who  keep  really  fine  specimens  of  lac- 
quer ware,  and  these  can  only  be  bought  at 
what  appeared  to  me  an  alarming  figure.  In- 
deed, those  who  **go  shopping'*  with  the 
idea  that,  because  they  are  In  Japan,  they 
can  make  unlimited  purchases  without  light- 
ening  their  purse,  will  find  themselves  griev- 
ously disappointed.  I  found  that,  if  we  paid 
the  prices  asked  by  some  of  the  dealers,  wc 
should  soon  discover  that  Yokohama  is  the 
dearest  place  in  the  world  to  buy  Japanese 
artides.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  fel- 
lows to  advantage,  is  to  take  plenty  of  time 
for  the  operation,  and  to  have  no  consden- 
tious  scruples  about  *^  Jewing.*' 

On  entering  one  of  the  stores,  we  are 
saluted  by  the  proprietors,  who  are  almost  in- 
variably found  seated  on  the  floor  in  the 
squatting  posture  of  Eastern  nations,  with  a 
profound  bow,  and  "  oh  hayo "  (good-morn- 
ing), to  which  we  reply  with  all  politeness. 
Taking  up  a  small  ivory  cabmet,  I  asked, 
"  How  muchee  ?  "  "  One  hundred  fifty  idri- 
boos  **  (fifty  dollars).  The  cabinet  is  imme- 
diately dropped  as  if  it  had  been  hot,  and  we 
start  to  leave  the  shop,  when  the  proprietor 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fkct  tiiat  it  is 
*<numb'  one''  (the  best),  and  asks  us  to 
<^makee  talkee  how  muchee  give."  "Sev- 
enty-five ichiboos."  He  considers  this  an 
excellent  joke,  and  says,  *'  Makee  talkee  irtie 
pricee."  A  gentieman  who  is  with  me  now 
ofibrs  one  hundred  ichiboos,  and  on  his  refus- 
ing to  accept  this,  we  leave  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  before  we  have  gone  tat  we  are 
nealled,  and  our  terms  accepted.  This  is 
the  modus  operandi  for  the  miyoritjy  of  for* 
chases,  but  there  are  one  or  two  t/(mmHl9fi^ 
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town,  oontaining  some  of  the  finest  specimens, 
on  which,  with  no  amount  of  bargaining,  can 
one  obtain  the  slightest  reduction.  They  per- 
sistently call  your  attention  to  the  placard 
over  the  door,  which  informs  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that  this  is  a  "One-Price  Store;" 
and,  indeed,  they  are  so  independent  about 
disposing  of  their  goods,  that  a  person  feels 
as  thobgh  he  were  treated  with  peculiar  con- 
sideration in  being  allowed  to  make  any  pur- 
chases whatever. 

At  the  end  of  Curio-street  is  the  large  and 
aristocratic  bookstore  of  Yokohama,  in  wUch 
all  the  choice  literature  of  the  day  can  be 
found.  Here  are  military  books  and  naval 
books,  illustrated  worics  on  London  and  Paris, 
and  beautlM  maps  of  the  island  and  cities  of 
Japan,  which  are  said  to  be  very  accurate. 
While  ^e  stores  of  Curio-street  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  goods  of  Japanese  manu- 
fiM!ture  for  export,  those  of  its  next-door 
neighbor,  "Beuten  Doree,*'  are  filled  with 
imported  articles  of  eveiy  description  for 
home  use.  Tools,  hardware,  lamps,  diygoods, 
crockery,  looking-glassQS,  photographic  appa- 
ratus and  materials,  are  some  of  the  numerous 
articles  sold  in  these  variety  stores.  Strange 
though  it  may  seem,  the  Japs  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  photography,  and  really 
manage  to  turn  out  some  very  fiur  pictures. 

On  tins  street  are  a  number  of  the  cele- 
brated bath-houses,  where  men  and  women 
and  children,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
meet  on  the  common  groimd  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  bright  and  contented  fiices  of  the 
Japs  as  they  come  from  these  establishments 
mike  one  fully  believe  that  "deanliness  is 
next  to  godliness." 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  Yokohama 
during  the  Japanese  New-Year  holidays,  which 
beghi  the  latter  part  of  January  and  continue 
about  ten  days,  during  which  time  scarcely 
any  business  is  transacted,  as  every  one,  from 
the  lowest  coolie  to  the  highest  official,  con- 
dders  that  he  has  no  more  important  duty  on 
hand  than  that  of  ei^oying  himself,  and  ac- 
cordingly goes  to  work  with  a  will  to  accom- 
plish this.  A  row  of  bamboo  canes,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  is  put  up  before  each 
door,  while  from  the  side  of  the  house  a 
fringe  of  neatiy-braided  rice^traw  is  sus- 
pended, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  shield 
made  of  a  boiled  lobster  surrounded  with 
oranges  and  rice^traw  as  an  offering  to  the 
god  of  "  chow-diow."  Then  the  calling  com- 
mences. The  gentry,  dressed  to  kill,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  servant  bearing  presents  and  cards, 
r  to  pay  their  respects  at  each  house. 


It  is  a  curious  right  to  ^tness  the  meeting 
of  two  of  these  gay  cavaliers.  With  hands  on 
their  knees,  they  bow  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  in  this  position  all  the  compliments  of 
the  season  pass  between  them.  They  then 
raise  their  heads,  but,  i^ppearing  to  be  alarm- 
ed lest  they  have  not  shown  each  other  suffi- 
cient respect,  they  "bob"  once  more,  and 
this  is  often  kept  up  for  a  minute  or  two; 
the  same  operation  being  repeated  on  part- 
ing. 

The  green  decorations,  the  bright  straw- 
work,  and  the  gala  costumes  of  the  people, 
all  combine  to  give  to  the  town  a  gay  ap- 
pearance; but  what  struck  me  particularly 
was  the  perfect  good  humor  and  happiness 
of  every  body,  ^ging,*  masquerading,  and 
drinking  "  saki "  until  the  faces  of  the  men 
become  the  color  of  a  beet,  one  sees  no  quar^ 
reling,  fighting,  or  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
All  seem  equally  bent  on  enjoying  them- 
selves, and,  to  judge  from  the  result,  not 
without  success.  The  26th  of  January,  theip 
New-Year,  capped  the  climax  of  excitement, 
as  on  this  day  the  grand  parade  and  review 
of  the  Fire  Department  came  off. 

In  every  town  there  are  a  nmnber  of  or- 
ganized &*e  companies,  Yokohama  having 
twelve  or  fifteen,  each  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing instruments:  first,  a  small  wooden 
engine  about  two  feet  square,  which  is  car- 
ried on  the  shouldera  of  two  of  the  company ; 
a  drcular  paper-charm  about  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, gaudily  colored,  and  fastened  at  the 
top  of  a  long  pole ;  and  a  bamboo  ladder. 
Besides  which,  each  member  is  provided  with 
a  pole  with  an  iron  hook  fastened  at  the  end 
of  it,  for  tearing  down  the  buildings  surround- 
ing the  fire.  On  the  bells  striking  the  alarm, 
the  different  companies  start  on  a  full  run  for 
the  scene  of  action,  keeping  up  at  the  same 
time  such  a  yelling  and  screaming  as  would 
put  to  the  blush  even  the  old  JFIre  Depart- 
ment of  New  York.  Arriving  at  the  fire,  the 
charm-bearer,  entirely  enveloped  In  an  infiom- 
roable  coat,  takes  up  his  position  on  one  of 
the  neighboring  buildings,  and,  keeping  his 
charm  in  constant  motion,  has  full  confidence 
that  the  flames  will  expire  before  such  a  ter- 
rible instrument 

Believing  that  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  the  firemen  do  not  attempt  to  throw 
water  on  the  burning  building,  but,  instead, 
keep  up  a  steady  stream  on  their  leader,  to 
"  keep  him  cool,"  while  a  few  of  their  num- 
ber attack  the  nearest  building  with  their 
pikes ;  but  before  they  have  got  it  half  down, 
they  are  driven  olf,  the  fire  usually  following 
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them  entirely  through  the  town  in  this  way. 
Indeed,  a  fire  seldom  breaks  out  in  any  of 
their  towns,  but  what  it  leaves  it  in  ashes  in 
a  few  hours.  The  inspection  of  the  compa- 
nies concluded  with  the  following  perform- 
ance: each  company,  in  passing  before  the 
Governor's  house,  who  was  standing  on  the 
balcony  surrounded  by  his  officials,  halted, 
and  having  rested  one  end  of  their  ladder  on 
the  ground,  they  clustered  around  it,  and  a 
dozen  of  them  thrusting  their  pikes  into  it 
about  eight  feet  fh)m  the  ground,  they  braced 
themselves,  and  in  this  way  held  it  firmly. 
One  of  their  nmnber,  dressed  in  tight<;lothes, 
now  mounted  to  the  top,  and,  at  the  height 
of  twenty-five  feet,  went  through  some  of 
the  most  surprising  evolutions  imaginable — 
standing  on  his  head,  turning  himself  inside 
out,  and  making  a  sudden  jump  from  the  lad- 
der when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save 
him  from  a  fearful  fall,  and  then  being  jerked 
back  with  tremendous  force  by  a  cord  which 
he  had  fastened  to  his  leg.  Each  member 
went  through  these  various  manoeuvres  with 
sligfat  variations,  the  performance  being  kept 
up  all  the  afternoon. 

On  ^e  morning  of  January  2'/th,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  yelling  and  shout- 
ing, and,  looking  out  of  my  window  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  saw  the  first  load  of  tea  for 
the  new  year.  There  were  three  carts  in 
all,  each  drawn  by  about  fifteen  coolies,  who 
were  dressed  in  fantastic  clothes  in  honor  of 
the  event,  and  were  giving  their  lungs  a  good 
stretching.  I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for 
such  a  variety  of  sounds  to  issue  from  human 
lips.  There  was  every  description  of  voice 
represented,  from  the  deepest  bass  to  a  so^ 
prano,  which  for  compass  and  power  would 
put  to  shame  any  prima  donna. 

Bulls  and  cats  were  both  well  represented, 
while  one  man  gave  vent  to  a  sound  much 
the  same  in  effect  as  the  united  effort  of  five 
hundred  owls  in  mass  meeting  assembled.. 
Japanese  singing  is  impossible  to  describe; 
it  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
peculiarities  of  the  country.  It  is  invariably 
on  one  note,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
words  do  not  change  very  often.  No  white 
man  can  imitate  it,  but  a  near  approach  to 
the  original  is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing method— (patented) :  strike  a  note  above 
that  which  any  civilized  voice  has  ever  reach- 
ed, and,  having  drawn  a  powerful  breath, 
commence  to  sing,  slowly,  taking  care  that 
you  give  it  a  thorough  nasal  sound,  and  a 
quiver  as  if  you  had  been  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  ague ;   no  additional  breath  must  be 


drawn  throughout  your  song,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  your  lungs  become  exhausted,  increase 
your  "  shakes ;  '*  and  having  kept  this  up  until 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  collapse,  stop 
as  suddenly  as  if  you  had  been  decapitated, 
and  you  will,  with  practice,  have  some  idea 
of  Japanese  music.  Some  people  would  not 
admire  this;  but  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  it  is  a  slander  on  the  Jtlpanese 
character  to  say  that  they  are  not  musicaL 
I  have  seen  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners  col- 
lected around  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
breathing  forth  *^  dulcet  melodies,^  accom- 
panied by  a  three-string  guitar ;  and  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of  his  audience  was  far 
superior  to  any  thing  that  I  ever  witnessed 
at  the  Philharmonic  Indeed,  having  spoken 
a  word  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  I 
was  scowled  at  as  indignantly  as  if  I  had  in- 
sulted every  member  of  the  audience. 

I  started,  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  February  28d,  in  company  with  three  other 
adventurers,  for  a  trip  to  the  great  bronxe 
statue  Dyeboots,  distant  about  twenty  miles. 
We  had  been  warned,  that,  owing  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  we  might  meet 
with  "rouins,"  or  robbers,  and  acoordin^y 
went  well  armed  and  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  morning  was  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Japanese  winter-weather — bright,  and 
wonderfully  clear,  with  just  sufficient  cold  to 
make  the  air  bradng,  and  riding  glorious 
We  were  mounted  on  native  ponies,  the  most 
vicious,  the  most  emadated,  and  the  shaggieat 
beasts  in  existence;  but,  after  one  has  become 
used  to  their  little  eccentricities,  a  delightful 
animal  for  a  saddle,  and  one  whom  you  can 
trust  to  carry  you  a  long  distance  without 
flinching;  in  other  words,  '*A  poor  'un  to 
look  at,  but  a  good  'un  to  go." 

Our  leader  showed  his  strong  objection  to 
the  trip  before  we  had  got  outside  of  the 
town,  by  seizing  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and 
**  bolting  "  for  the  stable,  which  he  succeeded 
in  reaching;  and  it  was  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  alter  hia 
mind  and  consent  to  go.  The  first  ten  milee 
of  our  journey  lay  through  a  valley  entirely 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  rice ;  but  as  the 
crop  had  long  since  been  harvested,  nothing 
renuuned  but  the  old  stumps,  which  were  not 
particularly  interesting  to  view.  We  arrived 
at  Kanasawa  at  half-past  ten,  and  having  put 
up  our  ponies  at  an  inn,  we  prepared  our- 
selves for  some  ^*  chow-chow ;  "  for,  although 
rather  early  for  lunch,  we  all  had  a  ravenous 
appetite. 

This  establishment  b  situated  direotlj  on 
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the  water,  and  the  littler  room  to  which  we 
were  shown  oommanded  a  charming  view  of 
the  bay,  which  was 'thickly  covered  with  the 
iHiite  aallfl  of  fishing  and  oyster  boataf  Hav- 
hig  eaten  a  hearty  lonch,  consisting  of  Bo> 
logna  sausage,  sardines,  eggs,  crackers,  tea, 
and  coffee,  a  stock  of  which  articles  is  kept 
for  foreigners,  we  once  more  got  under  way. 
And  now  we  entered  a  splendid  country.  The 
road  was  narrow,  scarcely  room  for  two  horses 
abreast ;  indeed,  we  almost  inyariably  travel- 
led in  single  file ;  it  is  wide  enough,  however, 
to  serve  every  purpose  of  the  Japanese,  whose 
only  way  of  conveying  goods  is  to  pile  them 
up  in  a  miraculous  way  on  the  backs  of  their 
*'  steeds,**  said  animals  being  muzzled  to  keep 
them  firom  committing  any  sanguinary  meas- 
ures, and  led  by  their  owners  by  a  long 
halter-rope. 

We  met  several  long  rows  of  these  nags, 
whose  invariable  practice  is  to  stand  in  an 
innocent-looking  and  careworn  position  until 
one  is  directly  opposite  tbcm,  when,  appear- 
ing to  be  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea,  they 
^swing  around  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
let  fly  their  heels.  The  first  time  I  witnessed 
this  little  performance,  I  was  so  entirely  taken 
by  surprise  that  said  heels  came  within  a  few 
inches  of  me ;  but  one  such  performance  was 
sufficient,  and  I  learned  to  keep  my  *^  eyes  to 
windward.** 

Through  the  richest  valleys,  every  available 
spot  of  which  is  cultivated  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  no  square  foot  of  land  lb  allowed  to 
go  to  waste ;  the  steep  sides  of  bills,  on  which 
we  should  consider  it  impossible  to  raise  any 
^ng,  the  Japanese  terrace,  and  the  long  rows 
of  green  barley  growing  on  these  spots  show 
what  perseverance  can  accomplish  even  with 
the  aid  of  no  better  tool  than  a  grubbing  hoe. 
Leaving  one  of  these  valleys,  the  road  led  us 
through  some  wonderful  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains, solid  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  on 
either  side  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet-^ 
trees  growing  from  the  tops  of  these,  and  form- 
ing a  green  canopy  over  our  heads.  As  we 
came  through  one  of  these  gorges,  a  view  met 
our  eyes  which  I  shall  never  forget  At  our 
feet,  and  extending  for  miles,  was  a  most 
luxuriant  rolling  valley ;  on  the  lefl  was  « 
glimpse  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  literally  covered 
with  sail  of  every  description ;  while  to  the 
right,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  was  the 
snow-white  peak  of  Fusijama,  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  so 
clear  and  deceptive  is  the  atmosphere,  th^t 
appeared  as  if  a  half-hour's  ride  would  ac- 
complish the  distance.  We  were  saluted  in 
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all  directions  by  the  peasantry,  whose  regular 
question  to  "tqjans,**  as  we  are  called,  is 
**  duko-morro-morro  **  (**  Where  are  you  go- 
ing**); besides  these,  we  occasionally  met  a 
party  of  Yaconins,  who  looked  at  us  with 
decidedly  sour  countenances,  but  did  not 
attempt  any  thing  more  sanguinary. 

We  arrived  at  Kamakura,  the  next  town 
on  the  route,  at  half-past  twelve ;  and  having 
fiistened  our  ponies  at  a  tea-house,  started  to 
investigate  the  '^  Temples.'* 

The  gate  to  the  temple-grounds,  which  are 
about  ten  acres  in  extent,  is  protected  by  two 
huge,  diabolical  figures  of  wood,  armed  with 
a  drawn  bow ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  any  one  entering  with  evil  intention  will 
be  transfixed  by  an  arrow  from  these  watch- 
M  sentries.  Inside  of  this,  the  first  thing 
that  attracted  our  attention  wis  the  stable  of 
the  "  Holy  Ponies,**  from  which  their  excel- 
lencies were  poking  their  heads  to  get  a  good 
view  of  us.  They  are  certainly  beauties- 
brothers,  pure  white,  without  spoi  or  blemish, 
with  most  peculiar  pink  eyes,  and  with  coats 
as  soft  as  silk.  They  were  covered  with  silk 
blankets,  their  stables  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  altogether  they  appeared  to  have  a  pretty 
good  time  of  it,  as  nobody  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed on  their  backs.  They  are  principally 
fed  on  beans,  saucers  of  which  are  ranged  on 
a  counter  just  outside  the  stable,  and  each 
petitioner  to  the  temples  is  expected  to  pur- 
chase two  or  three  of  these;  if  he  fail  in 
this,  he  stands  but  poor  chance  of  having  his 
prayers  attended  to.  We  invested  in  a  couple 
of  dollars*  worth ;  and  I  am  certain,  fit)m  the 
expression  of  the  &ces  of  those  anunals,  that 
they  not  only  "knew  beans,**  but,  in  addi- 
tion, highly  approved  of  foreign  trade.  We 
next  went  through  the  temples— a  treat  which 
was  strictly  forbidden  us  at  first,  but  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  "filthy  lucre**  was  as 
necessary  to  existence  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  sight  of  a  few  ichiboos  entirely  silenced 
any  conscientious  scruples  which  the  priests 
may  have  had. 

There  is  very  little  variety  in  the  interior 
of  these  temples.  A  large  gong  is  hung  at 
the  entrance,  which  the  petitioner  rings  in  a 
violent  maimer  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
god  within.  The  old  gentleman  never  bears, 
however,  unless  the  ringing  is  accompanied 
with  the  jingle  of  cash.  On  the  top  of  a 
stand  or  altar  is  a  small  figure  of  bronze  or 
wood,  more  or  less  ugly  as  the  case  may  be, 
surrounded  by  candlesticks,  trumpery,  and 
dirt  of  every  description.  Indeed,  the  only 
place  in  Japan  where  dirt  is  tolerated  is  in 
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the  temples,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
these  looking  either  clean  or  neat.  I  sup- 
pose that  dust  and  rubbish  accumulated  in 
such  places  is  considered  holy,  and  must  not 
be  rudely  disturbed :  whatever  the  cause  is, 
the  effect  is  any  thing  but  pleasing.  One 
temple  was  devoted  to  the  relics  of  Hachi* 
man,  who,  I  have  since  been  informed,  was 
Tycoon  of  Japan  two  thousand  years  since. 
This  is  an  assertion  which,  like  all  others 
emanating  from  Japanese  sources,  must  be 
taken  at  a  heavy  discount;  it  was  made  to 
me,  however,  in  all  good  faith,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  fully  believe  it.  At  all  events, 
Bwords,  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  spears, 
clothes,  helmets,  &c.,  evidently  of  great  age, 
are  religiously  preserved,  and  shown  to  visit- 
ors as  rare  curiosities.  The  entrance  to  each 
temple  is  surrounded  by  wood-carvings,  some 
of  them  quite  fine.  They  represent  princi- 
pally elephants,  cranes,  owls,  and  the  most 
fearful-looking  dragons  imaginable. 

Just  beyond  Eamakura  we  passed  the  place 
where  Licuts.  Bird  and  Baldwin,  two  English 
oflBcers,  were  murdered  in  1868.  They  were 
on  horseback,  and  were  just  turning  a  comer 
in  the  road,  when  a  man  jumped  upon  them, 
and  before  they  had  time  to  draw  a  pistol, 
they  were  both  cut  down.  It  has  been  the 
same  with  all  the  murders  committed  here. 
Pistols  have  been  found  on  almost  every 
murdered  body;  but  such  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  tlie  Yaconins  use  their  swords, 
that  a  pistol  is  of  no  use.  The  murderer  of 
Bird  and  Baldwin  was  captured  and  beheaded 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  I  have  been 
informed,  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
execution,  that  he  met  his  death  heroically. 
Capital  punishment  in  Japan  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. The  prisoner's  eyes  are  bandaged,  and 
his  hands  tied  behind  him ;  he  then  kneels, 
and  the  executioner,  with  one  powerful  stroke 
of  his  sword,  performs  the  work  of  decapita- 
tion, the  head  falling  into  a  hole  which  has 
been  previously  dug  in  the  ground.  This  mur- 
derer requested,  at  the  last  moment,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do ;  when,  in  a  clear,  full  voice,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  mur- 
dcr,  but  said  that,  under  the  same  circum- 


stances, he  should  do  it  again ;  that  he  had 
never  seen  his  victims  before,  and  that  they 
had  never  injured  him  personally ;  "  but,"  he 
continued,  "  what  I  did  was  done  for  my  coun- 
try, and  it  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  treat 
all  foreigners  in  my  power.  They  have  in- 
vaded our  soil  and  subverted  our  ancient 
customs.  Before  they  landed  on  our  shore, 
all  was  peace  and  plenty ;  now  we  have  noth- 
ing but  war  and  trouble.  I  would  drive  them 
all  into  the  sea.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Ja- 
pan ; "  and,  calmly  kneeling,  he  suffered  the 
penalty  of  his  crime. 

We  arrived  at  the  great  statue  about  half- 
past  one,  and  leaving  our  horses  in  charge  of 
the  "  bettoes,"  we  proceeded  to  "  investigate.** 
From  the  main  road  a  fine  avenue  leads  to  th6 
brazen  image.  This  avenue  has  a  stone-walk 
running  up  the  centre  of  it,  while  on  cither 
side  is  an  evergreen  hedge  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  finely  clipped.  Hy  first  sensation 
on  seeing  Dyeboots  was  one  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  it  was  not  until  I  got  close  to  it 
that  I  began  to  appreciate  the  immense  amount 
of  metal  used  in  its  construction.  It  b  in  a^ 
sitting,  or  rather  squatting  posture,  and  is 
forty  feet  high,  and  remarkably  well  propor- 
tioned. It  is  supposed  to  represent  some 
young  man;  but  whom,  and  why  he  is  for- 
ever destined  to  sit  in  this  uncomfortable 
position,  deponent  saith  not.  The  only  in- 
formation I  could  gain,  was,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  seven  hundred  years  old,  and  was 
expected  to  open  his  eyes  before  any  great 
war  or  commotion  in  Japan.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  climb  up  on  it,  and  four  of  us  sat 
on  the  thumb,  the  hands  being  clasped  in  the 
lap,  without  being  crowded  in  the  least  We 
also  went  inside  of  our  friend,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  ladder,  climbed  into  the  place  where 
his  brain  should  be,  but  did  not  discover  any. 

After  taking  views  from  all  points,  we  once 
again  mounted,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  Ea- 
nasawa,  where  we  indulged  in  another  *^  chow- 
chow  ; "  after  which  we  started  for  Yokohama, 
where  we  arrived  at  seven  o'clock,  rather  tired 
and  worn,  but  having  enjoyed  a  forty  nules' 
ride  through  a  country  whose  scenery  I  do 
not  think  ca|i  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
woild. 
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SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

Schuyler  Colfax  was  bora  at  a  house  in  North  Moore  street,  hear  West  Broadway,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  March  23,  1828.  His  mother  is  but  sixteen  years  his  senior.  He 
received  a  good  common  school  education ;  was  bred  a  printer,  and  settled  in  Indiana  in 
1836.  He  soon  became  foreman  and  assistant  ecUtor  of  the  vilAge  paper  of  South  Bend. 
It  was  then  a  very  small  sheet,  such  as  every  Western  settlement  issues,  as  a  sort  of  flyer  to 
a  job  printiog  business  as  soon  as  it  has  got  its  school-house,  grocery,  hotel,  and  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  begins  to  thmk  about  having  a  meeting-house.  The  **  typo  "  out  West  frequently 
gets  the  start  of  the  preacher,  though  the  race  is  close.  Those  who  saw  Colfax  then  "at 
the  case "  describe  him  as  a  light,  spindling,  flaxen^iaired,  boyish-looking  youth— clever 
rather  in  the  Yankee  than  the  English  sense— with  a  delicacy  of  temperament  which  sug- 
gested a  doubt  whether  he  had  the  stamina  to  live  to  manhood,  without  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion that  in  his  mature  years  he  would  be  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  second  choice  of 
the  country  for  President.  The  news  then  came  to  South  Bend  by  stage  from  Detroit,  or  up 
the  St.  Jo  River  from  the  Lake.  There  was  but  little  of  it,  and  though  Mr.  Oolfax  became 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend  Register  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age,  other  and 
subsequent  evidences  were  required  to  establish  his  claim  to  uitellectual  superiority.  In 
1848  he  was  a  delegate  to  and  Secretary  of  the  Whig  National  Convention.  In  1850  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1852  he  was  again  Secretary  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Oosigress,  and  has  been 
regulariy  reelected  to  every  subsequent  Congress.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Thirty- 
cightli  Congress,  and  has  been  reelected  Speaker  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth.  He  was 
urged  but  he  declined  to  accept  a  seat  in  United  States  Senate,  preferring  his  presiding  chair 
in  the  House.  His  open,  pleasant  face,  has  become  familiar  to  laige  audiences  throughout 
the  country,  who  have  listened  to  his  addresses  upon  political  topics,  upon  the  late  President 
Lincoln — by  whom  he  was  warmly  loved, — upon  lus  tour  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific, 
or  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions.  He 
is  pure  in  lus  personal  and  moral  habits,  has  a  broad,  outspoken,  and  catholic  sympathy  with 
every  good  work  of  reform,  whether  political,  moral,  intellectual,  or  religious,  and  has  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  confidence  of  Christians  and  temperance  reformers  throughout  the 
country.  He  attends,  and  we  believe  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  is  a 
thorough  tectotalist  Without  being  educated  as  a  scholar,  industrious  reading  has  given 
him  much  of  what  is  valuable  in  scholarship  unalloyed  by  its  pedantry,  its  clannishness,  or 
its  egotism.  Without  being  bred  a  lawyer,  practical  familiarity  with  legislation  has  taught 
him  all  that  is  most  Talnable  in  law,  freed  from  the  conservatism  and  inaptitude  for  change 
and  reform  which  rest  like  an  incubus  on  so  many  of  those  mmds  which  are  bred  by  the 
habits  of  the  legal  profession  to  look  for  precedents  which  show  what  the  law  has  been, 
rather  than  to  broad  principles  which  settie  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  Yet  Mr.  Colfax  has 
frequently  shown  the  happiest  familiarity  with  precedents,  especially  in  questions  of  parlia- 
mentary practice.  As  a  presiding  offioer  he  is  the  most  popular  tiie  House  has  had  since 
Henry  Gay.  His  marvellous  quickness  of  thought,  and  talent  for  the  rapid  administration 
of  details,  enables  him  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  even  in  its  most 
boisterous  and  turbulent  moods  (and  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Brokers, 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  or  a  Fair  at  Donnybrook,  it  is  the  most  uproarious  body  in 
the  world),  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  Mr.  Bonner  would  show  th'e  paces  of  Dexter 
in  Central  Park,  or  as  Gottschalk  would  thread  the  keys  of  a  piano,  in  a  dreamy  maze  of 
faultless,  quivering  melody.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Colfax  is  not  argumentative,  except  as  clear 
statement  and  sound  judgment  are  convincing.  He  rides  no  erratic  hobbies.  He  demands 
few  policies  which  the  average  sense  of  intelligent  men  cannot  be  made  to  assent  to  on  a 
clear  statement  of  his  position.    He  is  eminently  representative.    A  glance  at  his  broad, 
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where  the  original  registry  showed,  of  quaK- 
fied  voters,  84,431  colored  to  46,199  white, 
ratifies  the  republican  ConstitutioD  by  25,000 
majority,  elected  republican  State  officers 
and  Senators,  and  three  out  of  four  Repub- 
licans to  Congress.  North  Carolina  has  a 
registered  vote  of  106,849  white  to  76,816 
colored — ^more  than  80,000  white  majority. 
She  has  adopted  the  republican  Constitution 
by  a  handsome  majority,  elected  a  Repub- 
lican legislature  and  Governor  (Holden),  and 
Republican  representatives  in  Congress  from 
every  district  but  one,  which  sends  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Boyden,  an  old  line  Whig.  The 
former  Whig  counties  are  generally  Republi- 
can, from  the  number  of  white  unionists  they 
contain,  whOe  the  former  Democratic  strong, 
holds  are  made  radical  by  the  colored  vote. 
In  Georgia  the  result  is  still  somewhat  uncer- 
tidn,  but  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion is  conceded,  and  the  latest  indications 
are  that  a  Republican  State  ticket  and  legis- 
lature are  elected.  Mississippi,  Florida  and 
Texas  have  yet  to  vote.  The  two  former  will 
be  probably  Republican,  the  latter  doubtful 
or  Democratic. 

— Considerable  excitement  has  been  created 
by  the  formation  in  the  ^uthem  States  of  a 
Secret  oiganization  called  the  Eu-Elux  Elan, 
devoted  to  fostering  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
opposing  reconstruction,  threatening  or  "  pun- 
ishing "  unionists,  and  overawing  the  colored 
class.  Gen.  Meade  and  other  commanders 
have  issued  orders  condenming  and  forbidding 
the  organization. 

— ^The  visit  of  Charles  Dickens  to  America 
was  agreeably  closed,  on  April  18th,  by  a 
dinner  at  Delmonico's,  which  he  accepted  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Press.  Mr.  Greeley 
presided.  Two  hundred  guests  sat  down. 
Happy  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Gree- 
ley, Curtis,  Raymond  and  others,   and  Mr. 


Dickens,  in  a  reply  of  great  earnestness,  and 
even  eloquence,  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  American  people  for  their  indulgence  to- 
ward his  errors  and  their  appreciation  of  his 
merits.    He  sailed  on  the  28d. 


FOREIGN. 

The  agitation  of  the  Irish  question  during 
the  past  month  has  been  continued  in  widely 
diverse  spheres :  by  Fenian  trials  in  Ireland, 
by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that 
unhappy  country  in  the  cfibrt  to  conciliate 
the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  people,  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Disraeli  ministry  in  their  first 
contest  with  the  liberals,  whiga,  and  Reform- 
ers in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion  for  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Prince  Alfred  in 
Australia  by  a  Fenian  named  Farrell,  and  by 
the  actual  assassination  of  Hon.  T.  Darcy 
McGee  of  Canada,  by  a  Fenian  unknown. 

— The  end  of  the  Paraguayan  war  in  favor 
of  the  allied  Brazilian,  Uruguayan,  and  Ar- 
gentine forces,  is  predicted  from  the  passage 
of  the  Fortress  of  Humaita  by  the  allied 
forces.  The  struggle  of  Paraguay  has  been 
one  of  the  most  heroic  in  the  world's  history. 

— Tl^  British  expedition  into  Abyssinia 
has  terminated  in  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
success.  On  April  16th,  Gen.  Napier  fought 
and  defeated  the  Abysfflnian  forces  before 
Magdala,  which  were  commanded  by  Eing 
Theodoras  in  person.  The  latter  retreated 
with  heavy  loss  into  the  town.  On  the  19th 
Gen.  Napier  assaulted  the  town  and  carried 
the  citadel  by  storm.  Emg  Theodorua  and 
a  large  number  of  his  warriors  were  kOled, 
and  the  town  with  many  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  forces.  The  British 
captives,  whose  rescue  formed  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  were  all  rescued  and  set  free. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

During  April  the  trial  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  the  Senate,  on  im- 
peachment by  the  House,  for  disobeying  the 
law,  for  violating  the  Constitution  and  for 
acting  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, has  formed  the  entire  business  of  all 
departments  of  the  government.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  executive  department  is  suspended, 
awaiting  .the  prospective  fate  of  their  chief. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ac^oamed  owing  to 
the  engagement  of  the  Chief-Justice.  Both 
houses  of  Congress  have  been  wholly  pre- 
occupied. The  attention  of  the  American 
people  has  been  riveted.  The  civilised  world 
abroad  contemplates  it  with  that  historic  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  first  calm  judicial 
trial  of  a  chief  executive  for  a  simple  but 
mere  disobedience  of  the  law.  As  the  gist  of 
the  case  against  the  President  is  found  in  the 
attempted  removal  of  Stanton  and  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas,  and  as  these  acts  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  President's  answer,  and  require 
no  testimony,  the  mass  of  tiie  testimony  has 
been  direct^  to  points  not  affecting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  President's  guilt  or  innocence  on 
the  main  charges.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the 
best  merely  cumulative  and  much  of  it  en- 
tirely irrelevant.  Whether  the*  President 
sought  to  use  force,  &c.,  is  irrelevant  to  the 
main  question  whether  the  President  is  guilty 
or  innocent.  For  whatever  he  had  the  right 
to  do  at  all,  he  had  the  right  to  do  with  the 
whole  mihtary  force  of  the  United  States. 
Wie  indulgence  in  testimony  and  arguments 
upon  these  numerous  collateral  issues,  upon 
many  of  which  the  Impeachment  managers 
assumed  doubtful  positions,  seemed  tempo- 
rarily to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole  case. 
As  the  closing  arguments  have  proceeded, 
however,  these  collateral  and  outiying  posi- 
tions have  been  abandoned  on  both  sides. 
Each  party  has  concentrated  its  forces  for 
the  struggle  on  the  two  main  positions,  the 
removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
Thomas.  If  the  President  had  the  right  to 
perform  these  two  acts  he  is  innocent ;  if  not 
he  should  be  removed.  The  opening  argu- 
ment  of  General  BuUer  was  dose,  cogent, 
and  though  not  delivered  in  the  most  attrac- 


tive maimer,  was  very  able,  fordble  and  1id> 
pressive.  Both  Butler  and  Stanbery  dUk 
tmguished  themselves  in  the  croBS^xan^tion 
of  the  witnesses.  Gen.  Butler's  demoUtioa 
of  Gen.  L.  Thon)|s's  testimony  on  etoB^-es.- 
amination  was  one  of  the  happiest  illastrm- 
tions  of  tact  and  power  extant.  Mr.  Stan- 
bery's  exhaustion  and  illness  prevented  his 
partidpation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  trial 
Mr.  Boutwell's  summing  up  was  a  long,  tdI- 
nute,  and  searchbg  argument  covering  the 
whole  case.  The  address  of  Mr.  Nelson,  for 
the  President,  was  an  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  feelings  rather  than  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  ill-advised.  Mr.  Groesbeck 
followed  in  a  terse  and  fordble  speech  for 
the  President 

— The  election  in  Rhode  Island,  on  April 
1st,  resulted  in  reelecting  Gen.  Bumside  (Rep.) 
governor,  over  Pierce  (dem.),  by  a  majority 
of  about  4,300.  Che  Republicans  gained 
several  hundred  on  the  vote  of  1867.  The 
Democrats  lost  about  8,800,  as  compared  with 
the  vote  of  1864.  The  legislature  will  stand 
89  Republicans  to  18  Democrats. 

— ^The  Connecticut  dection,  on  April  6th, 
resulted  in  the  reelection  of  Gov.  English 
(Dem.),  over  Jewell  (Rep.),  by  about  1,600 
votes  m  a  total  vote  of  over  81,000. 

— ^The  dections  in  the  Southern  States, 
under  the  reconstruction  laws,  as  recently 
amended,  by  making  the  miy'ority  of  the  votes 
cast  decisive  of  the  result,  have  resulted  in 
moderate  Republican  majorities  in  all  the 
States  yet  heard  from.  Arkansas,  where  the 
latest  registration  showed  the  qualified  voters 
to  consist  of  88,047' whites  to  21,207  colored, 
has  ratified  the  new  Constitution,  dected  a 
Union  legislature  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  two  Republican  U.  S.  Senators, 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Rice  and  A.  McLcod.  The 
exact  vote  has  not  yet  been  officially  dedarod 
by  GciL  Ord.  South  Carolina,  whose  regis- 
tration showed,  of  qualified  voters,  80,286 
colored  to  47,010  white,  has  gone  largely 
Radical,  and,  under  universal  sufirage,  can- 
not fail  to  be  hereafter  as  Radical  as  Massa- 
chusetts or  Vermont.  The  vote  is  not  yet 
officially  announced,  but  the  majority  is 
probably  from  20,000  to  80,000.    Louii 
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which  he  lives.  In  other  words  he  wiitesboth 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world  and  of 
society.  His  sympathies  are  first  of  all  with 
the  ancients,  in  whose  opportunities,  practice, 
and  general  culture  he  finds  the  secret  not 
only  of  the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of 
its  subtle  infusi()ns  in  the  masterpieces  of 
Italy  of  the  renaissance.  In  fact  he  shows 
us  how  the  great  Italian  artists,  while  profess- 
edly pursuing  Christian  themes,  were  governed 
by  the  open  or  latent  influences  of  h^then 
Greece  and  Rome.  Under  an  Italian  sky  and 
with  Italian  traditions  the  influence  of  ancient 
Rome  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  this  old 
seat  of  empire.  If  we  would  have,  he  demon- 
strates, a  vigorous  school  of  art,  it  must  be 
drawn  from  a  vigorous,  open,  manly  life.  The 
artist  can  do  little  more  than  reflect  the 
world  about  him. 

A  master  of  analysis  M.  Taine  is  forever 
treating  the  reader  to  the  most  acute  and  in- 
spiring generalizadons,  giving  the  key  to  eras 
and  systems  and  schools  of  art ;  while  with 
a  comprehensive  brevity  he  individualizes  the 
objects  which  come  imder  his  notice  by  a 
constant  reference  to  form,  color,  atmospher- 
ic and  other  controlling  influences.  No  trav- 
eller to  Italy  can  dispense  with  his  volumes ; 
they  will  teach  him  both  to  observe  and 
think ;  while  to  those  who  must  pursue  their 
mvestiga^^ons  of  these  subjects  at  a  distance, 
we  know  of  nothing  in  art  criticism  more 
suggestive  or  entertaming  to  the  cultivated 
reader.  Where  the  author,  as  he  frequently 
does,  treats  of  political  and  social  influences 
•f  the  present  day,  he  shows  a  like  acumen 
and  sagacity  in  detecting  causes  permanently 
at  work  beneath  the  surface. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  **  Hallxcki- 
ANA  "  has  just  appeared  in  a  select  publication 
of  the  memorial  address  on  the  poet,  read  by 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  in  January,  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  As  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  author,  it  is  a  singularly 
just  and  cordially  sympathetic  notice  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Cozzens  is  too  genuine  a  humorist 
to  fail  in  an  appreciation  of  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Halleck's  character ;  whOe  his  long 
and  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet  has  en- 
abled him  to  present  many  charming  anec- 
dotes of  hb  conversation.  He  has  noticed 
in  particular  two  points  of  which  little  has 
thus  far  been  said — the  poet's  unaffected  mod- 
esty and  his  love  of  independence.  Fame  came 
to  him  unsought,  and  the  world  was  not  suf- 
fered  to  know  any  thing  of  the  poet's  poverty. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  true  pride— -which  Emer* 


son  somewhere  says  is  in  itself  a  small  for^ 
tune  to  a  man — and  he  oould  draw  a  cheque 
upon  it  on  occasion. 

The  readers  of  the  clerical  Sydney  Smith's 
biography  will  remember  the  humorous  ad 
ventures  of  the  witty  canon  in  the  occasional 
confusion  of  his  identity  with  that  of  his 
''gallant  synonym,"  the  hero  of  Aore.  There 
was  a  pleasant  scene  when  the  divine  was 
played  off"  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  **  the 
great  Sir  Sydney."  Mr.  Cozzens  gives  an  an- 
ecdote related  by  Halleck,  of  a  Connecticut 
lady,  which  would  have  tickled  the  genuine 
Sydney  mightily.  *^ '  I  was  in  New  Haven  the 
other  day,'  Halleck  said,  lifting  his  bat  with 
that  deferential  air  which  always  made  a  point, 
in  his  discourses,  *I  was  in  New  Haven,  and 
you  know  that  New  Haven  Is  to  Conneoticnt 
what  Boston  is  to  Massachusetts — ^the  intel- 
lectual centre  o(  the  State.  The  ladies  of 
New  Haven  a#  highly  educated,  literary  wo- 
men, and  as  charming  as  any  ladies  can  be 
anywhere.  Well,  one  of  Uiese  charming 
ladies  said  to  me,  ''Oh,  Mr.  Halleck  I  you 
should  have  been  here  a  few  evenings  ago ! 
We  had  such  a  delightful  time  1  Mr.  Curtis 
was  here,  and  he  gave  us  a  lecture  upon  Syd- 
ney Smith.  It  was  an  evening  to  be  remem- 
bered— a  perfect  feast  of  good  things--and  we 
listened  to  every  word  that  dropped  firam  his 
lips  as  if  they  were  perfect  pearis." '  And 
here  Halleck,  lifting  his  hat,  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing the  lady  in  question,  said : '  Curtis  is 
a  very  promising,  good  fettow ;  perhaps  some- 
time hereafter  he  may  make  his  mark ;  but 
pray  tell  me,  which  Sydney  Smith  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  f  Was  it  the  hero  of  St 
Jean  d'Acre,  or  the  eminent  deigyman  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  the  Dean  (qy  Canon) 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  wit,  whose  writings  are 
so  celebrated  ?  Upon  which,'  said  Halleck, 
with  that  familiar  roll  of  the  hat,  'the  lady 
hesitated,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  replied, 
'*  Mr.  Halleck,  I  do  not  know  which  of  them 
it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  one  ofihem?^  And 
so,'  said  Halleck,  *  I  took  some  pains  to  in- 
quire, and  I  found  out  that  the  lecture  was 
not  about  dther  of  the  Sydney  Smiths,  but  a 
lecture  on  Shr  Philip  Sydney.' " 

Mr.  Cozzens'  notes  of  Halleck's  literary 
opinions  are  enunently  characteristie.  Here 
is  a  new  saying  complimentary  of  Bums,  cap- 
ped as  usual  by  a  clever  quotation.  " '  There 
was  a  speech,^  said  he, '  made  at  the  Bums  fes- 
tival, in  which  thj9  speaker  called  Bums  a  man 
of  the  million.  Now,  the  fact  is,  Bums  was 
not  a  man  of  the  million,  but  a  man  of  a 
million,  and  in  this  case  the  faidefinite  article 
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UNITED  STATES. 

During  April  the  trial  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  the  Senate,  on  im- 
peachment by  the  House,  for  disobeying  the 
law,  for  violating  the  Constitution  and  for 
acting  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, has  formed  the  entire  business  of  all 
departments  of  the  government.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  executive  department  is  suspended, 
awaiting  the  prospective  fate  of  their  chief. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  adjourned  owing  to 
the  engagement  of  the  Chief-Justice.  Both 
houses  of  Congress  have  been  wholly  pre- 
occupied. The  attention  of  the  American 
people  has  been  riveted.  The  civilized  world 
abroad  contemplates  it  with  that  historic  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  first  calm  judicial 
trial  of  a  chief  executive  for  a  simple  but 
mere  disobedience  of  the  law.  As  the  gist  of 
the  case  against  the  President  is  found  in  the 
attempted  removal  of  Stanton  and  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas,  and  as  these  acts  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  President's  answer,  and  require 
no  testimony,  the  mass  of  the  testimony  has 
been  directed  to  points  not  affecting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  President's  guilt  or  innocence  on 
the  main  charges.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the 
best  merely  cumulative  and  much  of  it  en- 
tirely irrelevant.  Whether  the*  President 
sought  to  use  force,  &c.,  is  irrelevant  to  the 
main  question  whether  the  President  is  guilty 
or  innocent.  For  whatever  he  had  the  right 
to  do  at  all,  he  had  the  rip;ht  to  do  with  the 
whol«  mihtary  force  of  the  United  States. 
%e  indulgence  in  testimony  and  arguments 
upon  these  numerous  collateral  issues,  upon 
many  of  which  the  Impeachment  managere 
assumed  doubtful  positions,  seemed  temper 
rarily  to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole  case. 
As  the  cloj<ing  arguments  have  pro«»eded, 
how»!Ver,  tlioso  collateral  and  outlying  post- 
tions  have  been  abandoned  on  hoxh  sdcs. 
Each  party  has  concentrated  its  forces  for 
tho  Btrugglo  on  the  two  main  positions,  the 
remoTil  of  Stanton  and  tho  appointmem  o* 
Thomai.  If  Um  President  had  the  rigin  u 
Pwfcmtt^t  two  iirta  he  ia  Innocent;  if  wit 

■•*  ^i""*^^    B»e  opening  «ot- 

,^  [y— <>^y»tf»  waa  done,  copeni. 

t'jp*'^*'!  diBfiitd  in  the  moat  attm- 


tive  manner,  was  very  able,  forcible  and  iov 
pressive.      Both  Butler  and  Stanbery  dto- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  oroBB^xamination 
of  the  witnesses.     C^n.  Butler's  demolition 
of  Gen.  L.  Thong's  testhnony  on  cross-ex- 
amination was  one  of  the  happiest  illustra- 
tions of  tact  and  power  extant.    Mr.  Stan- 
beryls  exhaustion  and  illness  prevented  his 
participation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  trial. 
Mr.  BoutwelPs  summing  up  was  a  long,  mi- 
nute, and  searching  aigumcnt  corering  the 
whole  case.    The  address  of  Mr.  Nelson,  for 
the  President,  was  an  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  feelings  rather  than  tho  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  Ill-advlscd.    Mr.  Groesbeck 
followed  in  a  terse  and  forcible  speech  for 
the  President 

— ^The  election  in  Rhode  Island,  on  April 
1st,  resulted  in  reelecting  Gen.  Bumslde  (Rep.) 
governor,  over  Pierce  (dem.),  by  a  minority 
of  about  4,300.  ^'ho  Republioaui  galueU 
several  hundred  on  thu  vote  of  IW*  Th« 
Democrats  lost  about  S,S(H^  asixuu(iared  «iCi 
the  vote  of  1964.  Th<^  W|:blaturv  wlU  «i«uU 
89  Republicans  to  IS  IVm^Hrrauik 

—The  Oonn«ctkttl  i4«vtu>ti^  v^n  Ajwil  -k.^ 
resulted  iu  the  («>elecuott  of  ^lo^  lb|^&ji 
(Dem.\  over  J^wWI  ^,K^»A  >«  s^oat  *.  n.V 
vote*  m  a  tclal  nxse  of  »;vw  s:,  "iv. 

uiNln'  tb«  nvvoscvciitt  Vis^  ^  >%*%•«<? 
a3Mo5>l  >T  anukini;  'ile'll«^v?\o   l  'r:^  «^^ 

iDdJirsi   I.jg«ioih.-na  'a^'-cS:t»'   »    ^     £« 
5^ax»  r^  irarri  Tm 
kiss  >»<cn&&.«.  Hni«K«t  & 
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tions,  so  much  so,  that  "  Norwood  "  is  a  novel 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  virtue  of  the 
arrangement  of  its  materials  along  a  thread  of 
story.  On  no  valid  principle,  we  think,  can 
this  be  denied  without  absurdly  curtailing  the 
number  of  actually  received  novels.  But 
instead  of  seeking  to  interest  merely  by  struc- 
ture, or  character-painting,  or  society-sketch- 
es, or  adventure,  or  description,  **  Norwood  *' 
utters  with  a  large  freedom  whatever  seemed 
lit,  to  communicate  the  author's  thought  of 
what  is  tho  essence  of  characteristic  New 
England  life,  together  with  any  other  thoughts 
and  views  of  the  author.  So  the  book  abides 
by  no  strict  rule  in  form;  and  ihe  careless 
flow  of  its  style  is  like  the  free  discursive- 
ness of  its  thoughts.  In  mental  and  moral 
tone  and  color,  however,  it  conforms  to  rules 
both  strict  and  high ;  it  is  luminous  and  liv- 
ing throughout  with  kindly  and  noble  feeling, 
and  with  the  contagious  cheerfulness  of  a  happy 
nature ;  it  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  heaJth- 
ful  book,  which  can  scarcely  be  read  in  candor 
without  imparting  some  of  its  own  genial 
warmth.  In  what  the  book  did  seek  to  do,  it 
is  successful ;  and  not  to  succeed  in  what  it 
did  not,  is  success  too. 


Wind  and  Whirlwind — a  novel  by  Mr. 
TnoM.  White.  The  immortal  "Mad  Gen- 
tleman" in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  when  he 
makes  his  eccentric  entry  into  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by's  apartment  through  the  chimney,  ex- 
claims in  a  tone  of  sincere  conviction,  that 
"  all  is  gas  and  gaiters  I "  It  is  a  conviction 
which  every  one  must  share  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  "Wind  and  Whirlwind." 
The  first  half  of  either  delightfully  alliterative 
phrase  would  describe  the  contents  of  this 
sensational  volume  with  more  truthfulness 
perhaps,  if  less  melody.  And  while  we  are 
upon  tlie  subject  of  titles,  let  us  courteously 
suggest  to  Mr.  Thom.  White,  that  instead  of 
naming  his  next  book  "  Hops  and  Honey," 
he  christen  it  "  Hops  and  Skips,"  the  latter 
to  be  at  tho  reader's  discretion.  We  venture 
to  assert  that  they  would  not  be  the  worst 
passages  of  the  book.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  decide  whether  Mr.  White's 
novel  is  most  like  a  modem  melodrama 
novelized^  or  a  Ledger  story  dramatized. 
"  Under  which  King,  Bezonian  ?  speak  or 
die  I  "  As  either,  however,  it  lacks  coherence 
and  plausibility  of  plot,  originality  and  skill 
•  in  character-drawing,  brilliancy  and  truthful- 
nesB  of  dialogue,  and  artistic  finish  in  the  way 
Oi  denauetnerU.  There  are  plenty  of  "situa- 
tloofy'*  but  they  are  all  impossible  or  provok- 


ing; plenty  of  talk,  but  it  varies  from  tame- 
ness  to  coarseness,  with  occasional  divergences 
into  the  profane.  There  is  plot  enough,  such 
as  it  is,  but  more  lapses  in  it  than  there  are 
holes  in  a  ladder.  The  book  can  only  be 
called  a  work  of  art  from  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  every  thin^  to  the  reader's  imagination, 
—except  the  names  of  the  characters— a  list 
of  the  dramatis  peraofus  being  kindly  fur- 
nished us  at  the  beginning,  together  with  tho 
names  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  whom 
the  author  would  like  us  to  guess  the  novel 
was  written.  There  is  nothing  especially 
original  in  the  book  itself  but  the  curses  and 
the  conundrums,  and  as  there  are  no  answers 
given  to  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
with  any  certainty  as  to  their  quality.  The 
preface,  however,  is  decidedly  striking,  and 
might  have  been  written  by  A.  Dumas  ptre 
or  the  author  of  Griffith  Gaunt  The  novel 
resembles  Oliver  Twist,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  dog  in  it,  who  is  much  less  of  a  brute,  by 
the  way,  than  most  of  the  other  characters. 
These  remarkable  people  have  the  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  never  seeing  any  thing  that  is 
visible,  and  never  domg  any  thing  unless  it  is 
impossible,  which  may  account  for  some  of 
the  eccentricities  in  the  plot.  When  they 
can't  think  of  any  thing  else  to  do,  they  curse 
somebody,  which  curse  permeates  a  whole 
family,  like  the  measles,  and  comes  out  where 
it  is  least  expected.  While  the  author  is 
waiting  for  these  curses  to  work,  he  amuses 
himself  by  asking  irrelevant,  and  sometimes 
irreverent,  questions,  but  he  never  answers 
his  own  conundrums,  though  he  does  some- 
times laugh  at  his  own  jokes.  The  latter,  * 
however,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any 
body  to  do  for  him.  The  morality  of  the 
book  is  principally  in  the  title,  and  Uie  jokes 
are  principally  in  Joe  Miller.  Still  the  book 
is  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  dashing  vigor  and 
energy  of  purpose.  The  story  moves  on  in  a 
wide-awake  fashion,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  appreciated  by  "  the  million,"  for  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  specially  designed. 


In  the  Tear  '18,  from  the  Platt-Deutsch  of 
Fritz  Reuter  (Leypoldt  &  Holt),  is  a  little 
gem.  Written  with  the  greatest  simplicity — 
a  characteristic  unusually  well  preserved  in 
the  translation — it  is  full  of  dry  humor,  with 
an  occasional  touch  of  pathos,  like  a  dew- 
drop  in  a  field  of  daisies.  The  daily  life  of 
the  quaint  little  town  of  Stavenhagen  seems 
to  move  before  us;  we  behold  the  0(denm 
old  Rathsherr  blundering  about  in  his  well- 
meaning  but  idiotic  way ;  we  see  Ma'mselle 
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Westphalen'a  "  broad  back "  as  she  Bails 
about  her  household  dudes,  and  sympathize 
with  the  author  as  he  dallies  over  the  pretty 
little  idyl  of  Heinrich  and  Fieka.  The  similes 
are  delightfully  fresh  and  original;  and  the 
little  reflective  touches  throughout  the  book 
are  full  of  a  poetry  that  is  warm  and  breezy 
with  out-door  air  and  sunshine.  Every  once 
in  a  while  you  are  reminded  of  Dickens — 
without  the  mannerism.  We  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Lewes  (son  of  the  Lewes),  for 
showing  us  that  something  good  can  come 
out  of  Platt-Deutsch. 


Truth  is  said  to  be  stranger  than  fiction ; 
it  is  certainly  more  interesting.  Li  readmg 
Mozart,  a  novel,  by  Heribebt  Rau  (Leypoldt 
&  Holt),  we  are  constantly  and  forcibly  re- 
minded of  this  fact  by  the  foot-notes  with 
which  the  author  conscientiously  garnishes 
his  pages.  The  most  striking  incidents,  the 
most  interesting  details,  are  all  matters  of 
history ;  the  **  novel,"  in  fact,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  highly-colored  biography.  As  such  it 
will  doubtless  appeal  to  a  public  accustomed 
to  take  their  historical  and  biogi4iphical  in- 
formation with  sauce  d  la  Miihlbaeh,  but  to  a 
severer  taste  the  sunple  details  of  Mozart's 
life  will  be  more  impressive,  and,  alas !  much 
more  patheUo.  It  is  the  old  tale  of  the 
nightingale  that  **  sings  darkling,  with  her 
breast  against  a  thorn,**  and  the  strange  epi- 
sode of  the  Requiem  formed  a  fitting  close  to 
such  a  life.  Of  this  incident,  strange  to  say, 
the  novelist  makes  nothing,  but  contents  him- 
self with  now  and  then  throwing  in  a  roman- 
tic Italian  cantatrice^  who  disappears  just  as 


we  think  we  have  discovered  in  her  the  mys- 
terious stranger  for  whom  the  Requiem  was 
ordered.  The  most  interesting  chapters  of 
the  book  are  those  which  tell  of  the  first 
performance  of  **  Don  Giovanni."  The  whole 
story  of  this  and  of  the  other  operas  is  ad- 
mirably written,  and  well  worth  readmg. 

We  are  promised  books  on  Beethoven  and 
Yon  Weber  by  the  same  author. 


The  Mexican;  or,  Love  and  Land — a 
poem,  by  John  M.  Daonall.  (American 
News  Co.)  The  New  York  Day-Book,  in 
speaking  of  a  former  poem  by  this  author, 
says  that  **  Byron  wrote  Don  Juan ;  Shelley, 
Prometheus  Bound;  (!)  and  Coleridge, 
Chnaiobel ;  (!)  but  neither  of  the  three  had 
the  genius  to  produce  *  Daisy  Swain.* "  We 
should  hope  not ;  and  this  able  critic*s  re- 
mark will  apply  equally  to  the  '*  Mexican.** 
For  admirable  construction  and  thrilling  in- 
terest of  narrative,  grammatical  purity  of 
style,  and  endless  felicity  of  diction,  we  have 
had  nothing  equal  to  it  since  the  **  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  '*  of  Shakspeare.  The  divine  Wil- 
liam had  but  one  advantage  over  the  mod- 
em bard;  he  meant  to  be  funny,  and  Mr. 
Dagnall  didn*t. 

Cake8  and  Ale  at  Woodbine;  from  Twelfth 
NigJU  to  New  Year*%  Lay^  by  Barbt  Gray 
(Hutd  &  Houghton),  runs  lightly  over  the 
pleasant  topics  suggested  by  the  holiday  sea- 
son, with  a  more  general  introduction  of 
many  of  the  agreeable  incidents  of  rural  life 
in  1!^  summer  pleasures,  and,  what  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  purpose,  the  home  domestic  en- 
joyments. 


FINE    ARTS. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  we  have  heard  complaints  from  a  few 
over-critical  people  that  among  all  the  five 
hundred  pictures  on  the  Academy  walls  there 
is  none  that  tells  of  genuine  advancement  or 
gives  sure  promise  of  future  greatness.  Five 
hundred  witnesses  to  American  mediocrity  in 
Art,  say  these  very  critical  people,  look  down 
from  the  walls  in  the  corridor  and  four  sa- 
loons. This  is  very  severe  criticism ;  but  is 
it  just?  We  cannot  deny  that  it  has  some 
foundation  in  fact.  No  one,i;re  suppose,  will 
claim  that  the  present  exhibition,  as  a  whole, 
is  superior  to  many  we  have  had  in  former 
years,  and  we  are  also  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  contains  very  few  pictures  of  marked 


excellence, — none  that  will  cause  it  to  be  re- 
membered long  after  its  close.  Tet,  in  gen- 
eral effect,  the  Exhibition  pleases  most  people. 
Men  and  women  of  average  culture  and  re- 
finement receive  agreeable  impressions  as 
they  saunter  through  the  galleries,  and  carry 
away  pleasant  thoughts  into  the  world  of 
practical  affairs.  In  this  way  the  Exhibition 
is  certainly  a  successful  one.  Containing  a 
few  works  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  it 
presents  an  array  of  about  five  hundred  works 
of  average  merit,  painted  by  artbts  of  average 
ability,  for  persons  of  average  taste  and  cul- 
ture to  eiyoy.  If  among  all  these  works  we 
find  none  that  can  be  called  great,  we  must 
remember  that  we  haven't  yet  received  the 
great  Master.     For  him  we  must  wait  in 
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patience,  tnistiDg  that  Nature  will  send  him 
in  due  season, — perhaps  before  we  are  ready 
to  give  him  welcome  and  recognition.  Mean- 
while, we  have  artists  of  genios  and  of  great 
accomplishments  among  us,  whose  works  we 
can  admire  and  ei\jo7,  and  need  not  firet  our- 
selves because  Art  in  this  country  appears  to 
be  stationary.  We  cannot  help  ourselyes. 
Neither  art^chools  nor  art-criticism  will  give 
us  great  artists.  They  are  great  by  Nature  or 
not  at  all,  and  more  often  great  in  spite  of 
culture  than  by  its  aid.  When  the  great 
Master  comes,  he  will  shame  all  our  fears  of 
artistic  retrogression,  and  will  make  American 
Art  illustrious  by  the  splendor  of  his  works. 
Criticism  and  general  culture  may  prepare 
the  people  to  understand  and  apptedate  his 
works ;  but  neither  criticism  nor  culture  will 
hasten  his  appearance  by  a  single  day. 

And  so,  having  made  up  our  minds  to  be 
pleased  with  whatever  is  pleasing,  and  not  to 
expect  too  much,  we  enter  the  gallery  with 
our  readers  to  chronicle  what  the  artists  of 
New  York  have  been  doing  this  year  for  the 
ez^'ojment  of  the  picture-loving  public. 

In  all  Mr.  T.  C.  Farrer's  work,  whether 
large  or  small,  there  is  an  appearance  of  con- 
scientious though  not  wiselj-directed  study  of 
nature.  No  one,  we  think,  can  exanune  his 
pictures  without  being  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  effort  to  paint  truly  all  that 
he  sees  in  nature,  selecting  nothing,  rejecting 
nothing,  according  to  the  precept  of  bis  Eng- 
lish teacher.  Taking  into  account  the  limita- 
tions of  art,  such  a  system  can  lead  to  noting 
else  than  fEulure;  and  the  more  conscien- 
tiously the  artist  tries  to  follow  out  his  wrong 
system,  the  further  he  will  go  astray  fix)m  the 
right  path.  Look,  for  example,  at  Mr.  Far- 
rer's  painting  of  **  Bear's  Bath  Fall,"  which 
hangs  in  the  corridor.  It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  study.  Mr.  Farrcr 
meant  to  paint  every  line  in  the  waterfall, 
every  jet  of  spray,  every  floating  bubble  of 
foam,  every  glance  of  light  and  color,  and 
every  splash  and  ripple  in  the  stream  below. 
The  result  is,  he  has  produced  a  hard, 
woodeny  picture,  with  none  of  the  mystery, 
the  motion,  the  evanescence,  and  variety  of 
shape  and  color,  that  impress  one  when  look- 
ing at  a  real  waterfalL  Mr.  Farrcr's  rainbow, 
at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  ^ves  no  impression  of 
that  tremulous,  shifting  uncertainty,  always 
observable  in  rainbows  formed  in  spray.  His 
splashes  in  the  water  have  the  solidity  of 
petrifactions, — a  quality  not  often  seen  in 
real  wat& !  In  short,  iJie  whole  picture  is  as 
false  as  it  can  be  in  every  part,  and  confinns 


what  we  have  previously  said,  that  Mr.  Fairer 
cannot  paint  a  picture.  He  frequentiy  pro- 
duces exquisite  studies  of  still  life,  such  as 
small  fruits,  single  flowers,  and  leaves,  and 
Utile  bits  of  moss ;  and  if  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  paint  such  things,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly achieve  a  very  high  reputataon  in  that 
department  of  art 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition  is  S.  R.  Gifford's  "Mouth  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River,"  No.  408,  south  room.  Of 
this  admirable  work  of  art  we  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  who  examines  it  carefully 
will  say  that  we  have  overstated  its  chiims 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  public  The  long 
sandy  stretch  of  land  on  the  right,  with  its 
roimded  hillocks  sparsely  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  and  lightiy  touched  by  the  rays  of  the 
low  sun,  is  punted  with  an  exquisite  truth  to 
nature  which  the  literal,  unimaginative  pre- 
Raphaelites  have  never  been  able  to  reach. 
And  how  magnificent  is  the  Ught  on  the  left, 
repeated  in  the  river,  and  boldly  contrasted 
with  the  dark  cloud  that  comes  up  with  the 
coming  storm  I  Mr.  Gifford  has  two  other 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition — "Indian  Sum^ 
mcr's  Day  on  the  Hudson,"  No.  814,  and 
"Roman  Twilight,"  No.  469,  the  latter  a 
small  but  lovely  reminiscence  of  an  evening 
near  the  Eternal  City. 

Mr.  S.  Golman's  large  picture  of  "  Castie 
Garden,"  No.  269,  east  room,  is  one  of  the 
main  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  very 
carefully  composed  and  painted,  and  fully 
merits  the  high  admiration  it  excites.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  more  beautifully  painted 
than  the  reflections  of  the  shipping,  or  the 
rippled  surface  of  the  water  in  the  foreground. 
The  atmospheric  effect  is  delicate  and  true. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Colman  is 
painting  a  series  of  pictures  of  striking  scenes 
in  and  about  New  York,  of  which  the  view 
of  "  Castle  Garden  "  very  appropriately  comes 
first  We  trust  he  will  permit  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  this  design. 
His  sketches  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  embrace  many  portions  of  the  city 
now  rapidly  und^^ing  transformation. 

There  is  a  littie  picture  of  Jervis  McEntee^s 
in  the  corridor.  No.  66,  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  attracts.  Unpretending  in 
size  and  subject,  it  is  a  picture  that  grows 
upon  the  hear#and  imaginatiQii.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  country  ehinm^y,  eoltt  raUe  of 
some  ruined  farm-home^.  fln^Dg  alone  In- m 
desolate  field.  It  is  ^ 
gray  mow 
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brambles  and  thistles  that  indicate  the  de- 
serted farm.  The  full  moon,  Just  appearing 
above  the  horikon,  sheds  a  chilly  light  throagfa 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  sign  of  living 
creature  anywhere,— all  is  desolate  and  sad, 
and  suggestive  of  tender  thoughts.  Stedman's 
beautiful  lines  express  so  perfectly  the  char- 
acter of  the  picture  that  we  quote  them  here : 

"  And  they  who  dwelt  anigh, 
What  fate  o'ortook  them !  tax  away  they  lie 
In  alien  earth ;  their  fields  are  waste ;  and  low 
Their  landmarks— even  their  very  name  gone  hy ; 
And  now  the  cold  and  pitiless  moon  can  throw 
Only  a  rain's  shade  along  the  winter's  snow." 

Mr.  McEntee  has  two  other  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition.  They  are  both  autumn  subjects, 
and  are  painted  with  his  usual  vigor  of  han- 
dling and  fine  feeling  for  color. 

Mr.  Beard  appears  to  have  given  up  his 
bcar-pictures  for  the  present,  though  it  was 
suspected  at  one  time  that  he  would  pamt 
nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is 
represented  at  the  Academy  by  two  beantifiil 
pictures  of  prairie  life.  One,  entitled  **  Mom' 
ing  on  the  Pridrie,*'  shows  us  a  flock  of 
cranes  just  startmg  from  their  beds  in  the 
dewy  grass  and  taking  wing.  The  rising  sun 
is  still  hidden  from  view  behind  a  bank  of 
mist,  through  which  a  narrow  rift  allows  his 
beams  to  shoot  upward  into  the  sky.  Very 
true  and  very  admirable  is  the  appearance  of 
life  and  motion  the  artist  puts  into  his  birds. 
The  second  picture  is  "  Evening  on  the  Prai- 
rie.*' Here  the  cranes  are  quietly  settling 
round  a  quiet  pool  of  water.  Every  thing,  in 
earth  and  sky,  speaks  of  rest  and  tranquillity, 
as  in  the  other  every  thing  speaks  of  activity 
and  motion.  The  two  pictures  should  always 
be  kept  together,  as  each  serves  to  complete 
and  explain  the  other. 

J.  G.  Brown's  «*Hide  and  Seek,"  No.  417, 
is  a  very  attractive  picture  of  its  kind,  pretty 
in  incident  and  admirable  in  composition  and 
handling. 

0.  0.  Giiswold's  **  Newport,  looking  seiv- 
ward,  at  Sunset,"  is  a  fordble  and  truthftil 
realization  of  a  striking  effect  of  Hght 

What  is  the  matter  with  William  Hennessy  ? 
His  recent  pictures  are  as  fine  in  composition 
and  correct  in  drawing  as  any  thing  he  has 
ever  done,  but  his  color  is  strange  and  far 
^  from  beautiftil.  His  "  Spring  Time,"  No.  805, 
is  curiously  blue  in  tone,  so  that  many  people 
take  it  for  an  imitation  of  Japanese  work. 
It  is  a  pity  that  an  artist  who  once  evinced  so 
much  genuine  feeling  for  color  should  fall 
Into  such  flagrant  mannerism. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  pic- 


tures m  the  Exhibition  is  *'  the  Forging  of  the 
Shaft,"  No.  844,  by  John  F.  Weir,  whose 
picture  of  the  Gun  Foundry  excited  such  high 
admiration  last  year.  The  present  work 
represents  the  forging  of  an  immense  shaft 
for  an  ocean  steamer.  It  is  very  powerfully 
painted,  and  as  a  work  of  art  is,  wc  think, 
superior  to  the  Fomidry.  We  understand 
that  in  order  io  enlarge  his  opportunities  of 
study  in  his  chosen  department  of  art — the 
illustration  of  the  great  industrial  forces  of 
the  country — Mr.  Weir  will  soon  visit  Europe 
to  examine  the  great  foundries  and  machine 
shops  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 

If  Mr.  Hallos  Spanish  pictures  were  not  so 
beautiful,  people  would  grow  tired  of  his  end- 
less repetition  of  faces,  incidents  and  acces- 
sories ;  but  every  thing  he  does  is  painted  with 
so  much  grace  and  feeling,  that  one  cannot 
easily  shake  off  the  spell  of  his  genius. 

Like  both  the  Farrers,  Mr.  Newman  is  a 
hard-working,  conscientious  student  of  nature ; 
like  them,  he  has  never  yet  produced  a  beau- 
tiful picture.  His  manner  is  hard  and  con- 
strained ;  and  though,  taking  his  pictures  to 
pieces,  we  can  find  in  them  a  great  deal  of 
very  careful,  accurate  and  delicate  drawing, 
and  beautiftil  bits  of  color,  yet  the  general 
effect  is  unpleasant  and  inartistic  His  water- 
color,  Na  108,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
faults  and  the  merits  of  his  system.  The  sky 
is  very  delicately  pahited. 

"The  Fisher's  Wife,"  No.  70,  by  OUver  J. 
Lay,  is  a  forcible  and  striking  woric, — one 
that^grows  upon  the  imagination,  though  the 
first  unpression  is  certainly  unfavorable. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  "The 
Coming  Storm,"  No.  862,  by  George  Inness; 
but  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  artist  has  exag- 
gerated the  darkness  of  the  clouds  and  the 
distant  hill,  to  give  force  and  brilliancy  to 
the  light  on  the  near  willows,  and  the  meadows 
in  the  middle  distance. 

A  large  melo-dralnatio  picture  by  De  Haas, 
No.  867,  has  the  appearance  of  a  scene-paint- 
ing. It  is  coarse  in  manner,  and  unrefined  in 
conception. 

Of  course,  among  tre  hundred  paintings 
there  are  many  we  should  be  glad  to  mention 
if  we  had  room  for  a  longer  article.  We 
should  like  to  dwell  on  llie  merits  of  some 
works  by  the  younger  artists  that  give  hope- 
ful promise  for  the  ftiture ;  we  should  like  to 
do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  spirited 
portrait  of  Lester  Wallack,  by  William  Oliver 
Stone,  to  Eastman  Johnson's  "  Boy  Lincoln," 
to  Fagnani's  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  to  Le 
Glero's  portrait  of  Parke  Godwin,  and  Eh' 
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ninger^s  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  An- 
thon ;  to  the  landscapes  of  J.  D.  and  6.  H« 
Smillie,  to  the  pictures  of  T.  W.  Wood,  A.  F. 
Bellows,  E.  W.  Perry,  A.  D.  Shattuck,  and 
many  others ;  but  to  do  justice  to  all  would 
require  an  entire  number  of  the  magazine. 

We  cannot  lay  aside  the  pen,  however,  till 
we  have  called  attention  to  the  many  beauti- 
ful and  promising  works  in  the^xhibition  by 
lady  artists.  The  flower  pieces  by  Miss 
Thayer  are  painted  with  exquisite  feeling  and 
the  utmost  delicacy.  Miss  £.  0.  Field,  Miss 
M.  J.  McDonald,  Miss  M.  A.  Stanton,  and 
Clara  S.  Lane,  send  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  drawing  and  color.    Miss  C.  W.  Conant's 


picture,  called  "The  Motherless,"  is  painted 
with  great  feeling.  Miss  Mary  L.  Stone  con- 
^^utes  a  pretty  reminiscence  of  her  Adiron- 
aac  rambles.  Mrs.  Qreatorex  sends  a  large 
number  of  spirited  etchings  and  some  fine 
pen-and-ink  sketches. 

The  reference  to  etchings  reminds  us  of 
Whistler's  magnificent  specimens  of  this  art, 
exhibited  in  the  corridor.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study. 

Among  the  works  in  the  sculpture  room 
we  noticed  with  pleasure  a  medallion  portrait 
of  the  late  President  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
Wilson,  a  young  man  who  shows  a  decided 
aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work. 
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An  allusion  to  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Dickens  by  the  Press  of  New  York  on  the 
18th  of  April,  may  seem  to  be  better  suited 
to  a  retrospective  review  than  to  a  magazine 
which  belongs  so  essentially  to  the  present 
as  our  own.  But  the  reader  will  excuse  us 
for  once  taking  a  step  backward,  when  wo 
remind  him  thac  "Putnam"  for  May  was  al- 
ready published  when  the  dinner  took  place, 
and  therefore  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject 

The  dinner  was  a  delightful  occasion,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  every  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 

Mr.  Greeley  presided,  and  did  it  so  well, 
with  such  a  genial  spirit  and  dignity,  andauch 
a  ready  humor,  as  to  win  praise  from  every 
body.  He  made  an  excellent  speech  in  in- 
troducing Mr.  Dickens,  and  his  way  of  call- 
mg  on  the  several  representatives  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  Press,  had  a 
certain  bucolic  freshness  and  individuality 
tliat  was  as  taking  as  it  was  unconventionaL 
Of  course,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dickens  was 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  heartily  enjoyed ;  but 
it  could  hardly  have  been  altogether  pleasant 
to  deliver.  Gracefully  as  it  was  made,  and 
charmingly  as  the  admission  was  embedded 
in  a  flattery  that  was  not  without  a  little  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  usual  exaggeration,  still,  the 
admission  was  made,  that  the  allusions  to 
America,  printed  twenty-five  years  ago  (in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  American  Notes),  were 
not  such  as  he  was  willing  to  let  stand  as  ex* 
pressing  his  confirmed  opinion  and  belief 
with  regard  to  the  American  Government 
and  American  society,  after  this  second  visit 
to  our  country.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens had  the  candor  to  make  this  admisnon. 


even  while  we  suspect  that  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  made  were  a  little  colored  by  an  after- 
dinner  enthusiasm ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  a  pity  that  there  was  ever  any  occasion 
for  nmking  it  at  alL  Nothing  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens can  say,  or  that  his  admirers  can  offer  by 
way  of  excuse,  will  ever  make  the  American 
chapters  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  appear  other 
than  what  they  are, — a  gross,  one-sided,  and 
spiteful  caricature  of  a  whole  people.  A 
naUon  does  not  change  its  character  in 
twenty-five  years,  and,  with  slight  improve- 
ments, such  as  time  inevitably  brings  about, 
we  are  essentially  the  same  people  that  we 
were  when  Mr.  Dickens  visited  us  in  1842. 
There  were  good  people  here,  then,  as  there 
are  good  people  here,  now,  but  Mr.  Dickens 
had  a  grievance  at  that  time,  and  has  still,  for 
that  matter —  the  copyright  question  —  and 
he  had,  tlien,  as  he  has  always  had,  a  much 
clearer  eye  for  faults,  and  eccentricities,  and 
humors,  than  he  has  for  higher  qualities.  He 
is  essentially  a  caricaturist  He  never  paints 
human  nature,  but  humors,  merely,  and  he 
found  humors  in  plenty  here,  and  painted 
them  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  extremely  bitter 
gall.  The  feeling  that  his  books  aroused  in 
the  American  mind  was  perfectly  natural  and 
perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  Mr.  Dickens 
finds  little  trace  of  anger  among  us  now,  is  a 
proof  both  that  we  are  a  good-natured  folk, 
and  that  what  be  said  was  not  true  of  us  as  a 
people.  During  his  late  visit  he  was  compar- 
atively little  sought  after,  and  he  also  kept ' 
himself  very  secluded.  He  went  where  he 
wished,  and  received  the  calls  of  those  only 
whom  he  wished  to  see.  If  be  had  done  this 
when  he  was  here  before,  neither  the  cbtip' 
ters  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  nor  the  Ameriom 
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Notes,  would  have  been  written.  And  if  he 
had  come  here  for  the  first  time,  to-day, 
and  made  himself^  now,  as  he  made  himself 
then,  the  guest  of  the  American  people,  he 
would  have  found  ample  material  all  about 
him  for  just  such  books  as  he  wrote  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  We  never  have  been  among 
those  who  look  upon  Mr.  Dickens  as  a  great 
moral  teacher,  or  even  as  a  great  social  re- 
former. He  is  at  best  a  most  delightful  por- 
trayer  of  the  life  of  the  middle  class  of  English 
society,  and  outside  of  this  class,  as  outside 
of  England,  he  can  do  nothing,  and  he  wisely 
attempts  to  do  but  little.  Even  in  his  proper 
field  he  deals,  as  we  have  said,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  caricature ;  he  does  not  belong  where 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  put  him, 
in  the  same  category  with  Shakspeare  and 
Chaucer,  but  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  second- 
rate  men;  and  when  his  defenders  insist 
that  he  only  did  for  America  what  be  has 
done  for  his  own  country,  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  in  turn,  that  the  animus  in  the  two 
cases  is  dilTcrent,  to  the  least  interested  eye. 
Mrs.  Todgers's  commercial  boarding-house,  in 
London,  was  no  doubt  as  disagreeable  a  place 
as  Major  Pawkms^s  boarding-house  in  New 
York ;  the  food  was  as  bad,  and  the  lodgers 
had  as  bad  manners,  every  whit ;  but  Tod- 
gers^s  is  painted  with  such  good  humor,  and 
charity,  and  rollicking  fun — it  being,  in  ftict, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  sketches  Dickens 
ever  wrote — that  we  inwardly  determine 
while  reading  it,  that  if  ever  we  go  to  Lon- 
don we  will  seek  out  Todgers's  and  stay  there, 
while  Major  Pawkins's  house  is  made  so  dreary 
and  disgusting  that  we  loathe  the  very  name 
of  it.  Todgers*s  is  looked  at  and  judged  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  inmates  of  that  delight- 
ful retreat,  while  Pawkins^s  is  judged  from 
the  stand-point  of  a  cultivated,  prosperous, 
wronged  and  indignant  En^lislunan«  and  the 
difference  is  immense.  We  have  shown  our 
sense  in  forgiving  Mr.  Dickens,  for,  after  all, 
what  he  said  or  thought  about  us  was  of  no 
real  importance,  and  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  man  as  well  as  the  influence  under 
which  he  wrote  made  it  impossible  that  his 
observations  should  be  correct,  or  his  judg- 
ment sound.  One  page  of  De  Toqueville  is 
of  more  value  than  all  that  Mr.  Dickens  has 
written  agtunst  us,  or  that  he  may  hereafter 
write  in  our  favor. 


Wk  heartily  wish  that  every  college,  acad- 
emy, and  high  school  in  America  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  lectures  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  on  Comparatiye 


Anatomy,  and  on  the  Animals  of  the  Ante- 
diluvian World,  to  use  the  old  phraseology. 
Mr.  Hawkins  is  an  English  gentleman  who 
has  a  high  reputation  in  his  own  country  for 
his  scientific  knowledge  and  his  skill  in  com- 
municating it.  His  name  may  recall  to  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  in  England  his  won- 
derful restorations,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Crystal  Palacemt  Sydenham,  of  many  of  the 
extinct  animals  of  the  early  geological  pe- 
riods. Who  that  has  seen  them  can  forget  the 
astonishment  with  which,  on  coming  out  from 
a  narrow,  tunncMike  cut  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Park,  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
first  with  one,  and  then  with  another,  of  the 
gigantic  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  that  made 
the  old  world  hideous.  Perhaps  be  had  read 
of  these  monsters,  with  eager  curiosity,  in 
Cuvier,  or  Lycll,  or  Edwards,  or  had  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  their  fossil  remains,  won- 
derful to  look  at,  however  crushed,  or  dislo- 
cated, or  incomplete.  But  here,  at  Syden- 
ham, he  stood  in  their  very  presence,  and 
received  for  the  first  time  a  living  impression 
of  what  these  creatures  really  were.  And  if 
he  stayed  long  enough  to  study  them,  he 
must  have  come  away  with  a  new  interest  in 
geology,  and  with  a  feeling  of  indebtedness 
to  the  clever  and  learned  man  who  had  re- 
created these  extinct  beings  from  the  few  and 
scattered  remains  that  are  left  of  them.  This 
learned,  clever  man,  is  now  among  us,  and  we 
are  sure  that  our  people  only  need  to  know 
what  a  rare  opportunity  is  offered  them  for 
getting  the  most  interesting  information  con- 
veyed in  the  most  interesting  way,  to  take 
advantage  of  it  Here  is  a  man  who  has*  the 
whole  subject  of  his  lectures  literally  at  bis 
fingers*  ends,  for  he  draws  charmingly,  and 
never  lets  his  discourse  flag  for  lack  of  an 
illustration  on  the  blackboard.  His  delivery 
is  clear,  his  style  simple,  and  his  lectures  full 
of  merit  Every  lyceuni  in  the  country  ought 
to  try  and  secure  his  services  for  the  coming 
winter.  There  are  very  few  scientific  men 
capable  of  lecturing,  and  only  now  and  then 
comes  a  man  so  capable  as  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Only  to  see  him  draw  is  pleasure  enough,  and 
we  can  imagine  his  making  himself  easily  un- 
derstood by  an  audience  of  deaf  people,  using, 
instead  of  his  tongue,  that  wonderful  piece  of 
chalk. 

Mrs.  Kemblx  has  given  another  series  of 
readings  at  Steinway  Hall,  and  has  received 
from  the  newspapers  the  usual  quantity  of 
indiscriminate  pnuse:  indeed,  the  greater 
part  or  it  is  mere  puffing.    Mrs.  Eemble  ia 
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Inoomparably  our  best  professional  reader; 
but  her  performances  by  do  means  deserve 
unqualified  approbation.  She  has  now,  as 
she  had  on  the  stage,  and  has  always  had  as 
a  reader,  the  very  faults  that  Hamlet  con- 
demns; it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  that 
she  literally  "holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,^^ 
In  taking  leave  of  the  stage,  she  did  not  take 
leave  of  its  conventionalities  and  extrava- 
gances. She  still  "  overdoes  "  almost  every 
thing.  Her  sprightliness,  facetiousness,  arch- 
ness, and  every  development  of  passion,  are 
all  those  of  the  stage  and  never  those  of  real 
Uf&  Her  readmg  of  ''Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  is  in  many  instances  faulty  in  these 
particulars. 

Mrs.  Eemble  makes  Beatrice  a  giggling 
hoyden,  instead  of  a  high-toned  lady;  who, 
indeed,  is  somewhat  given  to  cynicism,  but 
who  is,  nevertheless,  every  inch  a  lady.  And 
Mrs.  K.,  in  many  instances,  reduce^  the  part  to 
the  scale  of  low  comedy,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary notice  to  the  audience  of  a  good 
thing  coming,  and  then  by  looking  around,  to 
see  if  every  body  takes.  Speakmg  generally, 
Mfb.  Ecmble's  Beatrice  exhibits  a  total  want 
of  dignity. 

Her  manner  of  receiving  Benedick*s 
"  declaration  "  is  in  tlio  worst  possible  taste. 
Benedick  says : 

"  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.  Is  not  that  strange?"  Mrs.  Kemble, 
by  way  of  response,  begins  with  a  paroxysm 
of  boisterous  laughter,  which  is  kept  up  not 
literally  for  minutes — though  it  seems  so^ 
but  at  least  until  her  face  and  neck  are 
erinlson  with  the  efTort,  and  until  the  audi- 
ence get  into  a  sympathetic  roar ;  for  nothing 
is  80  contagious  as  a  laugh,  and  nothing  so 
aggravates  a  laugh  as  its  inappropriateness. 
Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Eemble^s  laugh  was  really 
well  done, — for  it  was  one  of  the  few  natural 
things  of  the  evening — the  spectators  "caught 
it "  at  once ;  and  as  they  felt  its  inappropri- 
ateness, they  "  had  it  hard :  ^'  and  thus,  oddly 
enough  and  naturally  enough,  it  fell  out  that 
Mrs.  Kemble  fully  justified  Hamlet's  predic- 
tion as  the  sequel  of  the  violation  of  his  in- 
structionB : 

^  For  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  hi  the  meantime 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then 
to  be  considered,"  etc  That^s  it,  exactly  I 
The  really  fine  scene  between  Benedick  and 
Beatriccf  was  spoiled  by  the  laughing;  the 
sentiment  of  the  situation  was  completely 
neutralized  by  it.    Thai!  sort  of  cachinnation 


would  rarely  beoome  Mysie  Happer  on  re- 
ceiving Sir  Percie  Shafton's  declaration ;  but 
it  was  about  as  much  like  Beatrice  as  Mysie 
Happer  is. 

Again,  when,  in  the  same  scene,  Beatrice 
tells  Benedick  to  *'iE:t27  C/aMJio/**— Mr&Kem. 
ble's  manner  of  delivering  that  mandate  is 
very  much  the  same  as  would  befit  her  say- 
ing, *'  Take  my  fan,"  or  any  other  incidental 
and  immaterial  direction.  The  force,  the 
vehemence,  the  passion  that  are  indispen- 
sable to  an  appropriate  rendering  of  the 
passage,  were  totally  wanting  in  Mrs.  Eem- 
ble^s  delivery.  It  is  very  strange  that  a 
reader  so  prone  to  overdo  almost  every  thing, 
should  entirety  miss  the  fine  and  obvious 
point  of  "Eill  Claudio"  by  under A%vaf^\i\ 
But,  indeed,  she  misconceives  the  character 
of  Beatrice  altogether,  and  this  is  only  one 
item  of  her  failure  in  it  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  other  parts  of  the  comedy  were  very 
indifferently  portrayed. 

Mrs.  Eemble  may  be  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died Shakespeare  all  her  life ;  yet  she  reads  his 
language  as  if  she  did  not  understand  it,  even  in 
simple  passages.  She  has  on  abundance  of 
what  Dickens  calls  the ''  up  hill  and  down  hill " 
of  the  stage,  and  she  emphasises  words 
enough,  bat  they  are  not  the  right  words.  For 
examples :  she  says, 

"  You  will  ne'er  run  mad  niece." 
"  None  but  libertines  delight  in  him." 
"  Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  manJ*^ 
"  I  were  but  little  hm^ipy  if  I  could  msy  how 
much." 

*'  All  this  is  true ;  but  what  of  ^m,  my  lord?  * 
'*  Tour  grace  has  got  the  good  will  of  this 
young  lady." 

These  mstances  are  specimens^  merely,  and 
might  be  extended  to  scores. 

The  "International  Copyright"  mterest 
advances.  The  subject  was  ably  and  exhaust- 
ively difcussed  at  the  meeting,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  at  the  Historical  Society  Rooms ;  and 
the  arguments  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Lieber, 
Horace  Qreeley,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  SchafiE^  and 
others,  are  to  be  published  by  the  ^  Copy- 
right Association,"  which  is  organized  with 
the  following  officers : 

PreBident— Wm.  Cullcn  Bryant;  Vice  Pred- 
dentft— H.  W.  Longfellow,  of  Maafli,  O.  H.  Boker, 
of  Pa.,  W.  Oilroore  Simms,  of  S.  0.,  Fnuids  Lieber, 
G-.  W.  Cnriis,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  Horace  Gree* 
ley,  of  N.  Y. ;  Troaaurer-Henry  Iviaon  ;  Corre- 
sponding Beeretary— James  Parton ;  BecordiDg 
Secretaries— Prof.  Cbaa.  A.  Spencer  and  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph ;  Ezeontlve  CommlttecH-S.  Irenmia 
Prime,  a  8.  Cox,  O.  P.  Putnam,  Chariea  Beribner, 
B.  G.  Bquier,  K  C.  Stedman,  B.  Grant  White. 
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incomparably  our  best  professional  reader; 
but  her  performances  by  no  means  deserve 
unqualified  approbation.  She  has  now,  as 
she  had  on  the  stage,  and  has  always  had  as 
a  reader,  the  very  faults  that  Handet  con- 
demns; it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  that 
'she  literally  ** holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'''* 
In  taking  leave  of  the  stage,  she  did  not  take 
leave  of  its  conventionalities  and  extrava- 
gances. She  still  **  overdoes  "  almost  every 
thing.  Her  sprightliness^  facetiousness,  arch- 
ness, and  every  development  of  passion,  are 
all  those  of  the  stage  and  never  those  of  real 
Uf&  Her  reading  of  **Much  Ado  About 
Notlung,"  is  in  many  instances  faulty  in  these 
particulars. 

Mrs.  Kemble  makes  Beatrice  a  giggling 
hoyden,  instead  of  a  high-toned  lady;  who, 
indeed,  is  somewhat  given  to  cynicism,  but 
who  is,  nevertheless,  every  inch  a  lady.  And 
Mrs.  E.,  in  many  instances,  reduces  the  part  to 
the  scale  of  low  comedy,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary notice  to  the  audience  of  a  good 
thing  coming,  and  then  by  looking  around,  to 
see  if  every  body  takes.  Speaking  generally, 
Mrs.  Ecmble^s  Beatrice  exhibits  a  total  want 
of  dignity. 

Her  manner  of  receiving  Benedick*s 
**  declaration  '*  is  in  Uic  worst  possible  taste. 
Benedick  says : 

"  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.  Is  not  that  strange?"  Mrs.  Eemble, 
by  way  of  response,  begins  with  a  paroxysm 
of  boisterous  laughter,  which  is  kept  up  not 
literally  for  minutes — though  it  seems  so^ 
but  at  least  until  her  face  and  neck  are 
crinlson  with  the  effort,  and  until  the  audi- 
ence get  into  a  sympathetic  roar ;  for  nothing 
is  80  contagious  as  a  laugh,  and  nothing  so 
aggravates  a  laugh  as  its  inappropriatcness. 
Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Kemble^s  laugh  was  really 
well  done, — for  it  was  one  of  the  few  natural 
things  of  the  evening — the  spectators  **  caught 
it**  at  once;  and  as  they  felt  its  inappropri- 
ateness,  they  **  had  it  hard :  '*'*  and  thus,  oddly 
enough  and  naturally  enough,  it  fell  out  that 
Mrs.  Kemble  fully  justified  Hamlet's  predic- 
tion as  the  sequel  of  the  violation  of  his  in- 
structions : 

^  For  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
kngfa,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the  meantime 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then 
to  be  considered,"  etc  That^s  it,  exactiyi 
The  t«ally  fine  scene  between  Benedick  and 
Beatriccf  was  spoiled  by  the  laughing;  the 
sentiment  of  the  situation  was  completely 
neutralized  by  it.    Thai!  sort  of  cachinnation 


would  rarely  beoome  Mysie  Happer  on  re- 
ceiving Sir  Percie  Shafton*s  declaration;  but 
it  was  about  as  much  like  Beatrice  as  Mysie 
Happer  is. 

Again,  when,  m  the  same  scene,  Beatrice 
tells  Benedick  to  *' ArtZ?  C/ouJio/"— Mrs.Eem. 
ble^s  manner  of  delivering  that  mandate  is 
very  much  the  same  as  would  befit  her  say- 
ing, **Tako  my  fan,"  or  any  other  incidental 
and  immaterial  direction.  The  force,  the 
vehemence,  the  passion  that  are  mdispen- 
sable  to  an  appropriate  rendering  of  the 
passage,  were  totally  wanthig  in  Mrs.  Eem- 
ble*s  delivery.  It  is  very  strange  that  a 
reader  so  prone  to  overdo  almost  every  thing, 
should  entirely  miss  the  fine  and  obvious 
point  of  ''Kill  Claudio**  by  tituier-daing  it  I 
But,  indeed,  she  misconceives  the  character 
of  Beatrice  altogether,  and  this  is  only  one 
item  of  her  failure  in  it  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  other  parts  of  the  comedy  were  very 
indififerently  portrayed. 

Mrs.  Eemble  may  be  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died Shakespeare  all  her  life ;  yet  she  reads  his 
language  as  if  she  did  not  understand  it,  even  in 
simple  passages.  She  has  an  abundance  of 
what  Dickens  calls  the  "  up  hlU  and  down  hill " 
of  the  stage,  and  she  emphasises  words 
enough,  I  at  they  arc  not  the  right  words.  For 
examples :  she  says, 

"  You  will  ne*er  run  mad  niece." 
**  None  but  libertines  delight  in  him." 
*■*'  Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man,^ 
'*  I  were  but  littie  hm^ipy  if  I  could  mof  how 
much." 

"  All  this  is  true ;  but  what  of  <Am,  my  lord?  * 
**  Tour  grace  has  got  the  good  will  of  this 
young  lady." 

These  mstances  are  specimens^  merely,  and 
might  be  extended  to  scores. 

The  *' International  Copyright"  interest 
advances.  The  subject  was  ably  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed  at  the  meeting,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  at  the  Historical  Society  Rooms ;  and 
the  arguments  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Lieber, 
Horace  Greeley,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  SchafiE^  and 
others,  are  to  be  published  by  the  "  Copy- 
right Association,"  which  is  organized  with 
the  following  officers : 

PreBident— Wm.  Cullcn  Bryant;  Vice  Presi- 
dents—H.  W.  Longfellow,  of  Mau.,  O.  H.  Boker, 
of  Pa.,  W.  Oilroore  Slmma,  of  S.  C,  Fnuida  Lteber, 
G-.  W.  Cnrtla,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  Horace  Gree- 
ley, of  N.  Y. ;  Treaaurer-Henry  Iviaon^;  Coire- 
spending  Secretary— James  Parton ; 
SecretorlcB— Prof.  Ohaa.  A.  Spencer  I 
Randolph  ;  Executive  CommltU  * 
Prime,  8.  S.  Cox,  O.  P.  Putnam,  i 
B.  G.  Sqnier,  B.  O.  Stedman,  S.  <P^         ^ 
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incomparably  our  best  profbsslonal  reader; 
but  her  performances  by  no  means  deserre 
onquolified  approbation.  She  has  now,  as 
she  had  on  the  stage,  and  has  always  had  as 
a  reader,  the  very  faults  that  Hamlet  con- 
demns; it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  that 
'she  literally  ** holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,''^ 
In  taking  leave  of  the  stage,  she  did  not  take 
leave  of  its  conventionalities  and  extrava- 
gances. She  still  '*  overdoes  "  almost  every 
thing.  Her  sprightUness^  facetiousness,  arch- 
ness, and  every  development  of  passion,  are 
all  those  of  the  stage  and  never  those  of  real 
lif&  Her  reading  of  **Much  Ado  About 
Notlung,"  is  in  many  instances  faulty  in  these 
particulars. 

Mrs.  Eemble  makes  Beatrice  a  giggling 
hoyden,  instead  of  a  high-toned  lady;  who, 
indeed,  is  somewhat  given  to  cynicism,  but 
who  is,  nevertheless,  every  inch  a  lady.  And 
Mrs.  K.,  in  many  instances,  reduce^  the  part  to 
the  scale  of  low  comedy,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary notice  to  the  audience  of  a  good 
thing  coming,  and  then  by  looking  around,  to 
see  if  every  body  takes.  Speaking  generally, 
Mrs.  Eemble's  Beatrice  exhibits  a  total  want 
of  dignity. 

Her  manner  of  receiving  Benedick*s 
**  declaration  ^'  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
Benedick  says : 

"  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.  Is  not  that  strange?**  Mrs.  Eemble, 
by  way  of  response,  begins  with  a  paroxysm 
of  boisterous  laughter,  which  is  kept  up  not 
literally  for  minutes — though  it  seems  so^ 
but  at  least  until  her  face  and  neck  are 
erinlson  with  the  effort,  and  untO  the  audi- 
ence get  into  a  sympathetic  roar ;  for  nothing 
18  80  contagious  as  a  laugh,  and  nothing  so 
aggravates  a  laugh  as  its  inappropriateness. 
Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Eemble*s  laugh  was  really 
well  done, — for  it  was  one  of  the  few  natural 
things  of  the  evening — the  spectators  **  caught 
it"  at  once;  and  as  they  felt  its  inappropri- 
ateness, they  **  had  it  hard :  **  and  thus,  oddly 
enough  and  naturally  enough,  it  fell  out  that 
Mrs.  Eemble  fully  justified  Hamlct*s  predic- 
tion as  the  sequel  of  the  violation  of  his  in- 
structionB : 

^  For  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quanUty  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the  meantime 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then 
to  be  considered,**  etc  That*s  it,  exactly  I 
The  really  fine  scene  between  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  was  spoiled  by  the  laughing;  the 
sentiment  of  the  situation  was  completely 
neutralized  by  it.    Thai!  sort  of  cachinnaUon 


would  rarely  become  Mysie  Happer  on  re- 
ceiving Sur  Percie  Shafton*s  declaration;  but 
it  was  about  as  much  like  Beatrice  as  Mysie 
Happer  is. 

Again,  when,  in  the  same  scene,  Beatrice 
tells  Benedick  to  "  Artff  C/ouJio/"— Mrs.Eem. 
ble's  manner  of  delivering  that  mandate  is 
very  much  the  same  as  would  befit  her  say- 
hig,  **Take  my  fan,**  or  any  other  incidental 
and  immaterial  direction.  The  force,  the 
vehemence,  the  passion  that  are  indispen- 
sable to  an  appropriate  rendering  of  the 
passage,  were  totally  wanting  in  Mrs.  Eem- 
ble*s  delivery.  It  is  very  strange  that  a 
reader  so  prone  to  overdo  almost  everything, 
should  entirely  miss  the  fine  and  obvioua 
point  of  **Eill  Claudio**  by  tifu^-d«ing  it  I 
But,  indeed,  she  misconceives  the  character 
of  Beatrice  altogether,  and  this  is  only  one 
item  of  her  failure  in  it  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  other  parts  of  the  comedy  were  very 
indififerently  portrayed. 

Mrs.  Eemble  may  be  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died Shakespeare  all  her  life ;  yet  she  reads  his 
language  as  if  she  did  not  understand  it,  even  in 
simple  passages.  She  has  on  abundance  of 
what  Dickens  calls  the  **  up  hill  and  down  hill  ** 
of  the  stage,  and  she  emphasises  words 
enough,  I  at  they  are  not  the  right  words.  For 
examples :  she  says, 

**  You  will  ne*er  run  mad  niece.'* 
"'  None  but  libertmcs  delight  in  him." 
**  Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man,^* 
'^  I  were  but  little  hu^ipy  if  I  could  9ay  how 
much.** 

'*  All  this  is  true;  but  what  of  ^Am,  my  lord?* 
^*  Tour  grace  has  got  the  good  will  of  this 
young  lady.'* 

These  instances  are  specimens,  merely,  and 
might  be  extended  to  scores. 

The  ** International  Copyright**  interest 
advances.  The  subject  was  ably  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed  at  the  meedng,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  at  the  Historical  Society  Rooms ;  and 
the  arguments  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Lieber, 
Horace  Qreeley,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  SchafiE^  and 
others,  are  to  be  published  by  the  "  Copy- 
right Association,*'  which  is  organiied  with 
the  following  officers : 

President— Wm.  Oullen  Brj-ant;  Vice  Presi- 
dent*—H.  W.  LoDfirfellow,  of  Mass.,  O.  H.  Boker, 
of  Pa.,  W.  Oilroore  Slmme,  of  S.  C,  Franoia  Lteber, 
G-.  W.  Curtis,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  Horace  Gree> 
ley,  of  N.  Y. ;  Tteasurei^Honry  Ivison  ;  Cone- 
Bponding  Beeretary— James  Parton ;  Recording 
Secretaries— Prof.  Cbas.  A.  Spencer  and  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  ;  Executive  Committee — S.  Irenieaa 
Prime,  a  8.  Cox,  O.  P.  Putnam.  Charles  Bcribner, 
B.  O.  Bquler,  K  C.  Btedman,  R.  Grant  White. 
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Incomparably  our  best  professional  reader; 
but  ber  performances  by  no  means  deserve 
unqualified  approbation.  Sbe  bas  now,  as 
she  bad  ou  the  stage,  and  bas  always  bad  as 
a  reader,  tbe  rery  faults  tbat  JBamUi  con- 
demns ;  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  that 
she  literally  **  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature.*^ 
In  taking  leave  of  the  stage,  she  did  not  take 
leave  of  its  conventionalities  and  extrava- 
gances. She  still  '*  overdoes  "  almost  every 
thing.  Her  sprightliness,  facetiousness,  arch- 
ness, and  every  development  of  passion,  are 
all  those  of  tbe  stage  and  never  those  of  real 
Uf&  Her  reading  of  **Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  is  in  many  instances  faulty  in  these 
particulars. 

Mrs.  Eemble  makes  Beatrice  a  giggling 
hoyden,  instead  of  a  high-toned  lady;  who, 
indeed,  is  somewhat  given  to  cynicism,  but 
who  is,  nevertheless,  every  inch  a  lady.  And 
Mrs.  E.,  iu  many  instances,  reduces  the  part  to 
the  scale  of  low  comedy,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary notice  to  the  audience  of  a  good 
thing  coming,  and  then  by  looking  around,  to 
see  if  every  body  takes.  Speaking  generally, 
Mrs.  Kemble^s  Beatrice  exhibits  a  total  want 
of  dignity. 

Her  manner  of  receiving  Bcnedick*s 
*'  declaration  "  is  in  tlie  worst  possible  taste. 
Benedick  says : 

"  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.  Is  not  that  strange?**  Mrs.  Eemble, 
by  way  of  response,  begins  with  a  paroxysm 
of  boisterous  laughter,  which  is  kept  up  not 
literally  for  minutes — ^thougb  it  seems  so — 
but  at  least  until  her  face  and  neck  are 
orinison  with  tbe  effort,  and  until  the  audi- 
ence get  into  a  sympathetic  roar ;  for  nothing 
is  so  contagious  as  a  laugh,  and  nothing  so 
aggravates  a  laugh  as  its  inappropriateness. 
Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Eemble*s  laugh  was  really 
weU  done, — for  it  was  one  of  the  few  natural 
things  of  the  evening — the  spectators  '*  caught 
it "  at  once ;  and  as  they  felt  its  inappropri- 
ateness, they  **  had  it  hard : "  and  thus,  oddly 
enough  and  naturally  enough,  it  fell  out  that 
Mrs.  Eemble  fully  justified  Hamlct^s  predic- 
tion as  the  sequel  of  the  violation  of  his  in- 
strucUons : 

^  For  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the  meantime 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then 
to  be  considered,*'  etc  That's  it,  exactly  I 
The  really  fine  scene  between  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  was  spoiled  by  the  laughing;  the 
sentiment  of  the  situation  was  completely 
neutralized  by  it.    Thaifc  sort  of  cachinnation 


would  rarely  beoome  Mysie  Happer  on  re- 
ceiving Sir  Percie  Shafton's  declaration ;  but 
it  was  about  as  much  like  Beatrice  as  Mysie 
Happer  is. 

Again,  when,  in  tiie  same  scene,  Beatrice 
teUs  Benedick  io^'kiU  Claudia  t  ''—Mrs.  Eem- 
ble's  manner  of  delivering  that  mandate  is 
very  much  the  same  as  would  befit  ber  say- 
ing, "Take  my.  fan,"  or  any  other  incidental 
and  immaterial  direction  The  force,  the 
vehemence,  the  passion  that  are  indispen- 
sable to  an  appropriate  rendering  of  the 
passage,  were  totally  wanting  in  Mrs.  Eem- 
ble's  delivery.  It  is  very  strange  that  a 
reader  so  prone  to  overdo  almost  every  thing, 
should  entirely  miss  the  fine  and  obvious 
point  of  '^Eill  Claudio"  by  vnc^er-deing  it  1 
But,  indeed,  she  misconceives  the  character 
of  Beatrice  altogether,  and  this  is  only  one 
item  of  her  failure  in  it  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  other  parts  of  the  comedy  were  very 
indifferently  portrayed. 

Mrs.  Eemble  may  be  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died Shakespeare  all  ber  life ;  yet  she  reads  his 
language  as  if  she  did  not  understand  it,  even  in 
simple  passages.  She  bas  an  abundance  of 
what  Dickens  calls  the  "  up  hill  and  down  bill " 
of  the  stage,  and  she  emphasises  words 
enough,  b  at  they  ore  not  tbe  right  words.  For 
examples :  sbe  says, 

**  You  will  ne'er  run  mad  niece." 
**  None  but  libertines  delight  in  him." 
"  Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  many 
'*  I  were  but  little  haqiip^  if  I  could  m^  how 
much." 

'*  All  this  is  true ;  but  what  of  thia^  my  lord  ? ' 
**  Tour  grace  bas  got  the  good  will  of  this 
young  lady." 

These  instances  are  specimens^  merely,  and 
might  be  extended  to  scores. 

Thk  *' International  Copyright"  interest 
advances.  The  subject  was  ably  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed  at  the  meeting,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  at  tbe  Historical  Society  Rooms ;  and 
the  arguments  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Lieber, 
Horace  Greeley,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  SchaflE^  and 
others,  are  to  be  published  by  the  "  Copy- 
right Association,"  which  is  organized  with 
the  following  officers : 

Pregident— Wm.  CuUen  Bryant;  Vice  Presi- 
dents—H.  W.  Longfellow,  of  Mass.,  G.  H.  Boker, 
of  Pa.,  W.  Ollmore  Slmins,  of  8.  C,  Francis  Ueber, 
Gt.  W.  Curtis,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  llorace  Gree- 
ley, of  N.  Y.  ;  Treasurer— Henry  Ivison  ;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary- James  Parton ;  Recording 
BecretoricB— Prof.  Cbas.  A.  Spencer  and  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  *,  Ezeontive  Committee— S.  Irennos 
Prime,  S.  8.  Cox,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Charles  Bcribner, 
X.  G.  Bquicr,  E.  C.  Stedman,  R.  Grant  White. 
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